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Preface 


I. HISTORY OF THE ENC'YCLOPAEDIA. It is only in comparatively 
recent years that the interdependence of the social sciences has come to be recogniz- 
ed as a concept necessary to their progress. The older sciences had sudh a great 
mass of phenomena to arrange and to interpret that each of them was busy in 
pursuing its own problems. The newer sciences found enough to do in staking 
out their respective fields and in vindicating their claim to existence as separate 
disciplines. The result was that all the sciences continued in water-tight com- 
partments and it was thought that the greatest progress could be made by 
emphasizing differences rather than similarities. There was in truth much to 
lx* said for this point of view in the early years of development; but there has 
come a slow realization that, while there are all kinds of associations and many 
angles from which human contacts can profitably be studied, it is a mistake to 
separate them permanently into independent sections. The sentient being is 
after all a whole; it is unwarrantable to hold that any one phase of his activity 
is completely divorced from the others. Especially is this true when we consider 
the relation of the individual to the group and endeavor to comprehend the subtle 
influences recipnx^ally exerted b> the various manifestations of common activity. 
The conclusions reached by the separate sciences were gradually recognized, 
therefore, as incomplete and provisional, and the dc'mand went forth to attempt 
a better analysis through a more comprehensive synthesis. 

It was in the pursuit of this purpose that after many abortive attempts and 
premature efforts a movement of real vitality was initiated. In the year 1923 
Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser and Ur. Howard B. Woolston of the American 
Sociological Sfx'iety sponsored a resolution designed to lead that association to 
consider whether the time might not have come to attempt some united action 
in this general <lirection. In the following year, as the result of the efforts of the 
above gentlemen ami Professor W. F. Ogbum, six of the other leading learned 
societies in the field of social science appoihted committees to consider the sug- 
gestion. An energetic campaign to enlist the interest of a wide range of scholars 
was carried on by Ur. Goldenweiser. A Joint Committee, consisting of three 
representatives of each association, held several meetings during 1925 and dis- 
cussed the various possibilities from every point of view. The result of its 
deliberations was the recommendation that there be undertaken some compre- 
henuve and unifying publication. The task of working out the details of the 
plan was entrusted to an executive committee of which the subsequent editor-in- 
chief was made chairman. After much discussion it was resolved to give effect 

to the ideas of the Joint Committee by the launching of an encyclopaedia. 

xvu 
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During the early months of 1926 the repmrt was adopted by each erf the 
cooperating societies and was also approved by the Social Science Research Council. 
Moreover the report was sent to a small list of distinguished scholars in the various 
fields concerned in order to elicit their opinions as to the feasibility of the project. 
Unifbrmly favorable replies were received. These letters were printed in the Mem- 
orandum on the Project^ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences published in 1927. 

The executive committee then asked the chairman to serve as editor«in-chief. 
After much hesitation, due to his appreciation of the responsibility involved, he 
accepted the invitation, and devoted the next twelve months to the collection of 
the necessary funds and to the elaboration of the plan. By the spring of 1927 
these two objectives had been attained, and in May of that year the Joint Com- 
mittee was reconvened. At this meeting the number of constituent societies 
was increased to ten. The sponsors of the Encyclopaedia are thus the following: 

American Anthropolc^ical Association 
American Association of Social Workers 
American Economic Association 
American Historical Association 
American Political Science Association 
American Psychological Association 
American Sociological Society 
American Statistical Association 
Association of American Law Schools 
National Education Association 

The time had then come for the definite organization of the enterprise. The 
first point was the selection of the staff. After much deliberation the editor-in- 
chief prevailed upon Dr. Alvin Johnson to become associate editor. Assistants 
well trained in the various sciences were chosen to take charge of the differ- 
ent fields of work and their number was increased from time to time as occasion 
demanded. Their names appear on the title ps^e. Acknowledgment should also 
be made of the help accorded by Dr. Helen Sumner Woodbury, Miss Gladys 
Boone, Dr. Benjamin Ginzbuig, Dr. Gustav Peck and Dr. Alexander Golden- 
weiser, who at various times were members of the editorial staff. The next 
point was the provision for the business end of the project. The enterprise was 
incorporated as Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Inc., and the corporation was 
composed of the J (xnt Committee. The Board of Directors consists of twenty-one 
members, eight lay and thirteen academic, the latter being selected by the con- 
stituent societies. 

During the summer of 1927 the editw-in-chief went abroad in order to onliar 
the support of the leading European scholars. In the course of ai'trip whi ch 
included virtually all of the important univerrities from Oslo to I^orence, he 
conferred with hundreds of the most distinguished scholars scattered {throughout 
Eun^. He was both astonished and heartened by the enthusiast was 
manifested on all sides, and by the readiness of virtually everyone ito lend his 
hearty oo(^)eration in what was recognized to be not only a gigaittic project 
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but one whidi would be of great importance to the progress of the social sciences 
throughout the world. 

In the autumn of 1927 provision was made for the selection of a board of 
Advisory Editors. The members of this board were chosen by the editor>in* 
chief and number seventeen Americans and eleven foreigners. The advisory 
editors have been heavily drawn upon for constant advice and criticism, and 
deserve this entirely inadequate word of appreciation for their admirable services. 
They are not to be held responsible, however, eidier for the particular articles 
or for the selection of specific contributors. The responsibility for these mat- 
ters attaches entirely to the editorial staff. 

The Encyclopaedia has suffered an irreparable loss in the death of one of 
its advisory editors, Leonard T. Hobhouse. He placed his wealth of learning 
and catholicity of mind most generously at the service of the editors and they 
vrill find many occasions in the further development of the work where his ad- 
vice would have been invaluable. 

As the work progressed it became evident that much help would be needed 
by the editorial staff, in addition to that given by the advisory editors. The 
field covered by the Encyclopaedia was in large part so untrodden that it was 
resolved to enlist the aid of several hundred scholars, both here and abroad, to 
each of whom were referred all manner of queries as to special points falling within 
their competence. These specialists, whom we have designated as Editorial 
Consultants, have served without compensation, and to them is in laige measure 
due whatever credit we may have earned in the difficult matter of selection and 
organization of material. 

It had been originally intended to publish the Encyclopaedia in ten volumes. 
It was soon found, however, that this would necessitate either undue bulk or 
inordinately thin paper, so that it was finally decided to issue the work in fifteen 
volumes. The first volume, appearing now, will be followed in r^fular sequence 
at the rate of three volumes a year. 

II. SCOPE, METHODS AND AIMS OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. The 
Encyclopaedia includes, in the first place, all of the purely social sciences 
as they are described in the first section of the introduction. Obviously, 
however, it can not go so much into detail as would be possible for a series 
of works dealing with each separate science. Intenrive treatment of this 
kind would be inappropriate bemuse the real object of the Encyclopaedia is not 
so much to exhaust each particular subject as to bring out in the respective topics 
the relations of each science to all of the other relevant disciplines. Accordingly 
we endeavor to include all of the important topics in politics, economics, law, 
anthropology, sociology, penology and sodal work, ^^th the technique of these 
subjects we obviously have to be more brief. A subject such as history is 
represented only to the extent that historical episodes or methods are of especial 
importance to the student of society. 
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In the case of what we have designated in the introduction as 
senii>80cial sciences — ethics, education, philosophy and psychology — it be* 
comes necessary to select those tof»cs of which the social aspects are 
acquiring increasing significance. This is still more true of what we have called 
the sciences with social implications, like.biology and geography on the one hand, 
and medicine, philology and art on the other. It is, however, precisely the social 
aspects of these sciences which have come to the front in recent years and which it b 
especially important to emphasize. The proper treatment of the more or less outly- 
ing fields which have never yet been comprised under the head of social sciences, but 
which it now becomes necessary or at all events desirable to include, is one of the 
most difficult questions that has confronted the editors. Moreover the require- 
ments of a work which seeks to coordinate the various scxMal sciences and to 
indicate their relations to the general movement of thought involve the inclusion 
of many topics not usually treated in the special encyclopaedias. 

In considering whether the Encyclopaedia should be primarily a dictionary or, 
as is customary in Germany, primarily a handbook, the decision has lx>en reache<l 
that it ought to combine the characteristics of both. This means that the alpha- 
betical method is followed, but that the arrangement is so flexible as to contain 
not only short articles of a few lines or paragraphs but also longer articles of ten 
or twenty thousand words, which will permit of thoroughgoing and original 
contributions. A carefully worked out system of cross rcfen*nces will enable the 
student with a special interest to cover thoroughly any part of the field. 

It has also been decided to include biographies of deceased {K'rsons whose work 
has been significant in the various sciences in question. As this list will comprise 
many names hitherto unnoted, it has become necessary to make the typical 
biography very brief and to allow a longer treatment only in extraordinarily 
Important cases. Even thus, the space allotted to biographies covers about one 
fifth of the entire contents. 

For the sake of giving unity to the work it has been decided, largely at the 
suggestion of Dr. Goldcnweiser, to equip it with an extended introduction, which 
appears in this first volume. This introduction, as will be noted, is arranged 
in two main divisions. In the first are a discussion of the meaning of the social 
sciences and a history of their development arranged according to periods. It 
is dedgned to exhibit as far as may be in non-controversial fadiion the filiation 
ci the social sdences and their contemporaneous relationship, as well as their 
dependence on the institutional and general intellectual dtuadon. The second 
divistem of the introduction is an account of the social sciences as disciplines, in 
their historical development, throughout the world. In the final .volume it is 
proposed to include a rigorously selected and annotated bibliogra|>hy covering 
the works primary importance in the development of the social j fc ien ce s. 

The special character of the Encyclopaedia has necessitated, m eth od s of 
sf^Moach which are not customary in works devoted to the separate <^^5^ 
The first tadc was to assemble a list of tofnes for the entire work, to form tentative 
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plans for the treatment of each topic and to asngn it at space valuation. As a 
preliminary to this it was necessary to make a systematic analysis of each science 
or of each section of a science, such as the labor problem or government, and to 
organize this material into topics suitable for encyclopaedia treatment. A 
survey was made of all the existing reference books in order to note the topics 
treated, the methods of treatment, the relation to other topics and the allocation 
of space. On the basis of such data the staff prepared cards indicating the char- 
acter of the article needed, the space assigned and the probable cross references. 
By comparison of the various topics we were able to determine how adequately 
each group covered its part of the field. 

At the outset we classified our material as falling under the several sciences, 
economics, srxrial psychology, etc., and tried to discover some rule of proportion 
for the distribution of space. In the actual presence of the material, classification 
and apjiortionment lost their definiteness and rigidity. Such a topic as wages, 
for example, may be classified as economic, but the treatment must involve the 
use of statistical, historical and sociological methods. David Hume may be 
accredited to philosophy, but he is very important for political science and eco- 
nomics. Psychological meth<xls have to be employed widely in political, social 
and ».*.»i»omic topics. When the Pmcyclopaedia has been completed, it is safe 
to say, no one will be able to determine what proportion of the total space has 
gone to one science, what propirtion to another. We are trying to give each 
topic, wlKTcver it falls, as adequate space as its importance and the nature of 
the material demand. This docs not mean that the space assignment is indica- 
tive of the importance attached to the various subjects. Some very important 
topics can Ixr treated adequately in relatively brief space, as, for example, die doc- 
trine of sovereignty, which has been refined down to clear cut principles. Such a 
topic as housing, on the other hand, invoK es a great deal of specific material and 
requires much more space in relation to i:> absolute importance. 

When a proNasional list of topics within each field was completed it was 
circulated for comment and criticism among the editorial consultants. After 
noting their suggestions the staff prepmxxl an outline of the contents of each 
article. This rmtline was then sent to the contributor, with the object not of 
limiting his freedom in any way but of pointing out our own conception of how 
the article would best fit into the general plan. The labor involved in this 
method of work has been prodigious, but the results, we hope, will prove cor- 
respondingly satisfactory. 

In the history of encyclopaedia making, the problem of composition has been 
handled in three ways: the bulk of the work has been done by the staff; it has 
been assigned in large sections to editorial contributors who have sublet the 
actual composition to others; it has been distributed widely, each assignment 
being made dir^’ctly from the central office. We have followed the last method, 
for two principal reasons. First, the importance of our enterprise consists not 
only in its result but also in the process of its making. Those who collaborate 
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with the staff in preparing the Encyclopaedia will join us in thinking through 
many of the problems of the relations of the sciences and of the evolution of 
soctd scientific ideas. The more we micceed in securing the cooperation of the 
whole body of social scientists, the greater the v^ue to social science of the work 
of preparing the Encyclopaedia. Second, by distributing the work widely with 
especial attention to the interests of each contributor, we are justified in expecting 
ea r** article to be executed according to the best ability of the writer. 

In speaking of our contributors we desire to emphasize the international 
aspect o{ the enterprise. It is true that rince the work is written in English the 
great mass of our contributors are Engliidi speaking and, since the inception of 
die project and its management arc within the United States, the Encyclopaedia 
may in one sense be regarded as an American enterprise. It would be a great 
mistake, however, to consider it as merely a national product. Our policy has 
been in every case to select the scholar best fitted to write the particular article. 
Where we find an American of equal competence with a foreigner, we give him 
the preference, chiefly on the score of convenience. But whenever, as frequently 
happens, the scholar who is indisputably best qualified for that particular topic 
happens to be a foreigner, we assign the artide to him. In order to afford them 
the fullest measure of opportunity we have asked our foreign contributors to 
write in their own language. Therefore artides by foreigners, with the rarest 
exceptions, have been translated by our staff, so that the contributor must be 
held reqxmsible cxily for the content, not for the form. 

In the making of the Encyclopaedia we have had three purposes in mind, 
in the first place it is intended to provide for the scholar a synopsis of the prepress 
that hat been made in the various fields of sodal sdence in the bioadest sense 
of the term. The student of any particular sdence should not only find here 
factual and methodological information of value, but will also have his attention 
called, perhaps in a hitherto unusual way, to the relation of his own science to 
the other disdplines involved. What is probably more important at this rime, 
when such rafud advance is being made in more or less untrodden paths, the Ency- 
dopaedia may be expected to serve as an incentive to the votaries of the younger 
and more inchoate sdences in ender to bring to fruition what is now only in germ. 

Secondly, the Encyclopaedia will, it is hoped, appeal to a much more numerous 
dass which for lack of a better term might be called the intelligentsia in the various 
countries. It ought to funiidi an assemblage or repository of facts and prindples 
which will subserve the interests of all those who are keeping abreast of recent 
investigation and accomplishment. It is for this reason that we havj^ made every 
effent to keep the articles free from all sdentific jargon. 

Finally, amid the welter and confudon of modem thought, it ^8 been our 
hope that the Encydopaedia would constitute a center of authoritati^ knowledge 
for the creation of a sounder and more infcuined public opinion oja the major 
questions which lie at the foundation of social progress and world 4evel(^>ment. 

Thb ErnTpR-iM-CHisr 
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I 

What Ate the Social Sciences? 


Frem ihe very b^innii^ of analysis and class!* 
fication the field of science has been divided 
between physical nature and the phenomena of 
mind. The natural sciences have to deal with the 
phenomena of the universe in which our world 
forms so tiny a speck. By common consent, 
although not quite accurately, we contrast with 
these what are traditionally termed the mental 
or cultural sciences, those that deal with what 
takes place in man himself, in the realm of his 
mental life. We say *‘not quite accurately” 
because it is clearly inadmissible to assume that 
the mind is entirely independent of the body 
or that the mental processes are not in them* 
selves subject, in part at least, to the play of 
luiturqjl forces. 

Accepting, however, the common distinction 
between the natural sciences, on the one hand, 
and the mental or cultural sciences, on the other, 
it is obvious that the latter fall into two cate* 
gories. The one deak with man as a separate 
individual, conceived of as dissociated from his 
fellow beings. The discipline of logic, for 
instance, deak with certain mental processes of 
die individual as a separate entity. Other 
sciences treat of man as a member of a group. 
In contrast to the separate wants, which can be 
satisfied by the unaided action of the individual, 
are wants experienced by the individual which 
can be satkfied only by associated or group 
action. These we call the common wants. 
Common, like separate, wants are experienced 
by the in^vidual; the difference conskts in the 
ai^topriate methods of aatisfiiction. In the one 
the satisfaction of the want k obtained by 
unaided action; in the other by aasockted action. 
The fdienomena thus rekted to group activities 
are omnmonly called social phenomena and the 
aciences which classify and interoret such ac* 
tivitieB are the social sciences. Vfne social sci- 
enoea may thus be defined as those mental 
or ftfltural srif"*^ which deal with the activities 
of the individual as a member of a group. 

the common wants of mankind are 
fiiwuKting ly diversified, the group activities de* 
signed to satisfy these wants are correspondingly 

manifeM- |n the measure that these group 


activities have been subjected to stiufy, the 
social sciences have multiplied. Thqr may be 
said to fidl into three classes — ^the purely socki 
sdences, the semi-sockl sciences and Ae sci- 
ences with social implications. 

Perhaps the earliest of the social scienoes k 
politics, for the most important of human 
groups has in general been the state. The state 
k indeed not the earliest group, nor has it al- 
ways been the most important. In the millennk 
which have ekpsed since the advent of man, 
the state was a rektively kte comer in the 
succession of human assocktiona. When sci- 
entific dkcusnon arose in Greece, the |»e- 
political groups had dwindled to insignificance 
or had been absorbed by the all-embracing 
state. The chief concern of the Greek sages was 
accordingly politics or political sdenoe because 
it dealt with the ^oUs, the highest form of the 
self-governing conunonwealth. 

On a somewhat lower plane, in the purview 
of the Greeks, stood the second of the social 
sciences, economics. For while politics dealt 
with the state— the noblest embodiment of 
human striving — economics had reference to 
the the household wfaidi represented 

trun’s property rdations. The right o^eting of 
the household — induding in one’s possessions 
hk wife, hk children and hk skves — was 
indeed important; but the acquisition of wealth, 
especially in what we should nowadays call 
business, seemed to the Greeks to stand on a 
dktinctly lower level. 

Vnien in the sixteenffi century the probletn 
of the acquiution tff wealth shift^ from that of 
individud salvation, as typified Ity the'medkeval 
usury doctrine, to national strength and power, 
the way was prepared for the advent of rnodem 
economics. Btmuse of these national {nepoasea- 
akms, de Watteville suggested the term political 
economy; for it was the national state vtiuch 
was to shape the new system of wealth rdatkms. 
So strong was thk feeling that even Adam 
Smith, despite hk doubts aa to the desiiability 
of government interference, could not escape 
from festening the term pditied economy on 
the disci pl in e wfaidi he did so much to devd^ 
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It KM over a oeatuty later before the real 
social implications of the adcnce were perceived , 
with a coneequenoe that its leading votaries 
reverted to the old name given to it by the 
Greeks and that today we speak of eoonmnics, 
or sometimes of social economics. The political 
unplications are indeed apprehended, but even 
mote than politics itself economics is nowadays 
recognized as primarily a aodai sdenoe. 

The third of the older disciplines that we 
trace bade to the Greeks is history. From the 
outset history has laid claim to a field co- 
extensive with human interests. In the work of 
Herodotus history appears more closely related 
to the art of literature than to any science, 
and throughout the centuries history has main- 
tained the union of art with science. In the 
hands of Thucydides history centered its in- 
terest in the state. Its spirit became essentially 
scientilic, and its method and results represent 
important contributions to political science. 
Among the classical and mediaeval successors of 
Herodotus and Thucydides, while many were 
csaentmlly aniulists or litterateurs aeelung dra- 
matic or epic material in past events, the 
function of history as an inquiry into the 
genesis and development of political forms and 
institutions was never entirely forgotten. History 
has never actually been “past politics” akme; 
but until comparatively recent times it has 
served the socU sdenoes mainly through the 
material it afforded for the interpretation of 
politics. In the last century history has not 
only become far more rigorous in its scientific 
method, but it has extertded its scope to the 
inclurion of the manifold phenomena of human 
life, individual and mass phenomena as well as 
those (ff formal pditkal organization. Thus 
history has become an indispensable source of 
material for ffie interpretation of aU maimer of 
social processes. 

The fourth of the older social disciidines is 
jurisprudence. Even in {uimitive socie^ certain 
customs hardened into the rigid coercive re- 
lations that we call law. But it was hag after 
the fogal systems of relatively advanced states 
had devdoped, that law was recognized as an 
embodiment of justice and that juiisprudenoe 
arose. It was primarily die Rom^ who were 
led to cultivate this science because of the 
need of solidifying their world empire. Tire 
civil kw, like the common kw, yielded the 
chief opportunities that existed in the Middle 
Ages fiw the discusrion (ff what were the most 
important rdathms of man to Next to 


thedogy law was the moving force hi dm 
creation of the mediaeval universities. It was 
the most significant of the cultural scienoes, and 
its votaries far outnumbered those devoid to 
pdidcs or history. 

Although Rome sought through its 
and jut naturede, as England later did through 
its system of equity, to loosen the rigidify of ^ 
early system, the accommodation of thetdd kftl 
forms to the newer social habits was slow. To 
this extent jurisprudence was conceived as 
something quite independent of, and unrdated 
to, the other social discipimes. It is only in very 
recent times that a change for the better has 
ei»ued. More and more have we come to recog- 
nize the reciprocal relations of kw and econom- 
ics; more and more has criminal law been 
influenced by penology; more and more do we 
hear of the new sociological jurisprudence. What 
is taking place, in other words, is a recognition 
of the fiict that legal rektions are inextricably 
intertwined with the other phases of human 
assocktion, and that an adequate legal system 
must always reflect the myrud forms of social* 
life. Modem jurisprudence, abandoning its early 
claim to complete independence, has been defi- 
nitely recognized as one of the social sciences. 

Thus the four older disciplines — politjcj, 
econom ig, histor]^ and jurnpru^nsp — ^have 
outgrown thm early separatwm and have in- 
creasingly realized their interpenetration. Each 
k gradurily recognizing that it is primarily a 
social science and that this reciprocity enriches 
its own domain and deepens its own ocm- 
dusions. 

While the disdplines thus tax considered 
reach back to the beginnings of sdentific en- 
deavor, there are others of more recent origin, 
a result of the modem curiosity as to aockl 
rdations. The characterktic feature of these 
newer disciplines k that they arose at a time 
when a growing recognition tA the intertwhung 
of all the human strands in the texture iff life 
was leading to a disappearance of sqiantiam in 
the older sdenoes. The newer scienoes have 
thus never presented so hakd a crust of traditfam 
to be penetrated. 

The of the newfr so^ sekn^ k 
mtoro^dggg. A study <7e||rly min, hStSSBiaad 
prehistoric, became posaifak only after ffie tke 
of some of the natural atfenoea like gtohgf* 
The unearffiing of primlive artifocte— took» 
implements and omamertk-^ed to dm dk* 
cussion of their uses or social oonnoiatioos; and 
dm later progrrae in the stady of edll eadadiy 
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primitive groups bmadened the comprehension 
of all manner of early customs. Thus anthro- 
pobgy was ready, almost from the outset, to 
recognize its affiliations with the other social 
sciences; and while it succeeded in throwing 
light on early political, economic and legal 
conditions it received in turn from these sciences 
many a valuable suggestion. 

The seoon^ of the newer social sciences is 
jjynolfMy^ Until the time of Beccaria and 
Mntham there was no development of such a 
science because the offender was from the 
earliest times deemed to be the rightful object 
of communal vengeance. The commission of a 
crime was Use majeste — an infraction of the 
king's peace or of the community’s tranquillity. 
It was only natural for society to revenge itself 
on the malefactor by putting him out of the way. 
Criminal law was as barbaric as the conception 
of vengeance. But when it was recognized that 
attention must be paid not only to the rights of 
the group but to the possibilities of the indi- 
vidual, the first step was taken toward a more 
rational jH-firy of punishment, and the science 
of penology was ushered in. A much longer 
step in advance, however, was taken when 
crime w^as reajgnizcd as at least in part a 
disease. The final advance was the realization 
of a large degiee of social responsibility for 
both crime and disease. Modem penology is 
coming into intimate relations with economic 
and social conditions in general. Penology as a 
social pathology is contributing in full measure 
to tine understanding of a normal social life. 
%/oociology, the next of the newer sciences, is 
only three-(iuarters of a century old, and has 
scarcely come of age even today. It is the most 
ambitious of all the social sciences, because in a 
sense the most comprehensive. As its very 
name signifies, it is an endeavor to lay bare the 
foundations of all living together, to elucidate 
the laws which lie at the basis of social inter- 
course. Far deeper than the economic or the 
or the (Kilitical relations are those which 
govern human association in general. Sociology 
is the social science par excellence. It is dso the 
most difficult of the cultural sciences. If it is 
not easy correctly to appraise one’s self, how 
much more arduous is it to know one’s neighbor 
or to evaluate one’s own reactions to him. It is 
no wonder that sociology is still far from the 
and »inity that characterize the 
older social sciences. Nor is it surprising that 
broad generalizations lacking adequate yerito- 
tion still hold an important place in soaological 


theory. Nevertheless sociology remains the most 
important of human sciences. Only when real 
progress has been made in the elucidation of its 
laws, can we hope to attain a comprehension of 
life itself with its countless facets. 

In the formative period in the history of 
sociology a wide range of social activities were 
for convenience subsumed under its rubrics, 
although not essentially related to its theories. 
Such, for instance, were the history and tech- 
nique of charities and corrections,* and the 
whole institutional structure built up to deal 
with them. What characterizes this entire field 
is the association of scientific inquiry with 
social action. The typical procedure is an in- 
vestigation of a concrete situation as, for ex- 
ample, excessive infant mortality in a given 
area, followed by recommendations for remedial 
action, and the actual organization and ad- 
ministration of remedial measures. 

For this whole range of activities the term 
social work has come into vogue, a term in- 
tended to emphasize the union of inquiry and 
action. Social work thus conceived holds a 
position analogous to that of engineering in its 
modem phases. Like the engineer the social 
worker starts with a concrete problem, and in 
his inquiries draws freely upon all the social 
sciences. So, too, in devising remedial measures 
he draws upon materials derived not only from 
the other social sciences but from the natural 
sciences and the arts as well. As in the engi- 
neering field, so in social work recent tendencies 
po*>t to a vast extension in the future, with 
multuorm specialization. Schook, hospitab, 
nurseries, housing, empkyment in factories or 
in commercial establishments, institutions for 
the handicapped may serve as examples of the 
fields in which the social worker is applying 
his professionalized methods of investigation 
and offering his professional services. 

The sciences that have thus far been men- 
tioned are the purely social sciences. Side by 
side with them we must put the semi-sodal 
sciences. These fall again into two categories. 
Some, however diverse their present-day im- 
portance, are social in origin and still retain in 
part a social content; others, although in- 
dependent in origin, have acquired in part a 
social content. Starting in different ways, hom 
groups have reached an identical position, s/ 

In the first group the most important b 
ethics, in a certain sense the most sublime of all 
sciences. For the right ordering of the moral 
life is the ultimate aim of human endeavor* 
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EdUcal conduct is primarily a question of the 
indhridua], for consdence, the great rqfuhtor of 
conduct, is a personal matter. Hovever, indi- 
vidual morality itself has been increasingly 
recognized as the resultant of social forces. 
Without the group there would have been no 
conception of right or wrong. The origin of 
morality is to be sought in the efforts of the 
individual to satisfy certain wants whoe un- 
aided action no longer sufficed — as in the 
primitive elephant hunt or search for whales. 
As against the separate want which can be 
satisfied by his own action the individual ex- 
periences a common want which can be satisfied 
only through uniting with others. In order to 
accomplish the end the individual must now 
defer to his associates. He must ceast doing 
certain things and must begin to do other things. 
Thus morality is bom. 

Wiffi the multiplication of the common wants 
new concessioos to the other memben of the 
group are continually made, until there emerge 
certaih standards of conduct which are calcu- 
hted to achieve the desired results. The con- 
cepts of right and wrong are thus social in 
their origin, although it is laigely an unconscious 
process by which the criterion of the distinction 
is relegated to the individual himself. His con- 
sdence develops and the feeling of moral obli- 
gation becomes an essentially personal matter 
from the sway of which the finely attuned 
individual cannot free himself. The categorical 
impeiative is the last word of individual con- 
duct. 

While the science of ethics thus deals chiefly 
with die problems of the individual, the in- 
creasing OMitact between groups of all kinds 
has ei^endered a new aspect of the moral 
problem, that of the conduct of groups toward 
each other. It is precisely in ffiis sphere of 
activity, mtemationd and intranational, that the 
fcast p r ogress has been made. Group morality 
is sdll fiur inferior to individual morality. 

Ethics, therefore, despite the fact that it 
deals primarily with the individual conscience, 
is a social science in part, not only because 
social (ffienomena are continually creating indi- 
vidual reacdona, but also because the contacts 

social groups are responsible for the constant 
emergence of new moral problems. Sodal ethics 
constitutes today a not insignificant part of the 
moral scienoes. 

Analogous to ethics is education. It is periiaps 
true that education is not a product of dm 
group in the same sense that individual morality 


is die outcome of social forces. Neverdielem 
education is also, to some extent at least, social 
in origin. While pedagogics deals with ^ un- 
folding of the individual mind and the strength- 
ening of the individual aptitude, it has almys 
been recognized that isolation is incompetent 
to achieve the desired results. The acdvtty of 
the individual in the group and the reacdons of 
the group on the individual are of signal im- 
portance. Not in vain have schools and classes 
been invented; not lighdy to be dismissed are 
the educational funedons of play, of song and 
of dance, all of which connote a sodal ori^n. 
Moreover we must not foiget that education for 
the satisfactory accomplishment of the social 
dudes is an indispensable part of all modem 
curricula. Finally education, in the wider sense, 
has nowadays come to be predicated of the 
group as well as of the individual, even though 
the technique of group education must naturally 
differ. Education is thus pardy social in content, 
pardy social in aim, pardy social in method, 
and may therefore be deemed a semi-soda] 
science. 

In contrast to ethics and education are those 
sdences which, originally separate, have ac- 
quired a social content Philosophy, in a certain 
sense the forerunner of science, was long con- 
sidered as something entirely independent. 
When w’e deal with the final interpretation of 
life, of thought and of conduct, which we call 
philosophy, we seem to be treading on ground 
'unbroken by sdence. But in proportion as parts 
of the unknown are convert^ into the known, 
new sdences are detached from the all-em- 
bradng philosophy and pursue a life of thdr 
own. It was in this way that chemistry and 
physics arose out of the mediaeval natural 
philosophy, and that politics and economics 
were separated from moral philostqihy. 

The social relations of man not only oiMiati- 
tute one of the many domains still cultivated 
by philosophy, but they have alto acquired a 
new significance as a recognized jfector in the 
formulatuMi of philosophic doctrinfs. For it has 
become increasingly dear that not 4 few tystems 
of fdiilosc^hy have themselves leen, if not 
dependent upon, at least modified die aodal 
and political environment The diuacter of the 
problems and the methods of nlution have 
been, in part at least, influenoAd by aodal 
conditions. The consequence is^iat not only 
does sodal philosophy as such dedkuid gtowing 
attention but that all phikaoplty lends a more 
willing ear to aodal diwiwfen . la this —raw 
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ttmy speak of philosophy as in part a aodal 
sdenoe. 

In psychology die transition is more un- 
mistakable. It affords, moreover, an admirable 
illustration of the way in which the meta- 
physical elements in philosophy give way to 
scientific elements. The study of the mental 
processes of the individual was a favorite field 
of philosophy and split off into an acknowledged 
sdence only when, with the aid of the newly 
bom biology, laboratory methods were applied 
to the phenomena of individual sense im- 
|»eaeions, reactions and the like. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had psychology vindicated its claim to be 
a separate discipline than as a study of human 
behavbr it was recognized to be in part social 
in character. With an ever deeper knowledge of 
the mechanistic and the biological foundations 
of life and thought, the psychologist has come 
to recognize that the entire process has been 
molded by the human as well as the natural 
environment, and that the concept of the iso- 
lated individual is untenable as an explanation 
of actpial fact. Psychology is therefore becoming 
sodal m a double sense. We must interpret the 
individual mechanism of mental processes, in 
part at least, in terms of a social environment; 
and secondly we have to deal with the thought 
process of the group as such, that is, of the 
individual not simply as unoonscbusly mflu- 
enced by others but as purposively cooperating 
with others. 

In contrast to the purely social sdences as 
well as to the semi-social sdences, there remains 
the last category of sdences, some of them 
natural, others cultural, which have well defined 
and increasmgly recognized social implicatbns. 

Of these the first is bbbgy. Biology as the 
sdence of life in its genesis and evolution has 
indeed a far broader scope than man. But in so 
fer as it is applied to hwnan beings it is com- 
pdled in its dynamic aspects to deal m large 
measure with the conations of associative 
action. Moreover some of its recent offshoots, 
ifte eugenics, have an overwhelmmgly social 
content. Finally, although later in the field than 
social p^chobgy, social bbbgy u tin. sense of 
the science of group changes is not without its 
dumeious acolytes. 

Slightly different b geography. Geography 
began indeed as the study of the earth’s surface, 
but it soon advanced to a consideration of the 
te r r i to r ial distribution both of natural and of 
social phenomena. As such it is in an excellent 
posilba to analyse the interaction betwem man 


and his social heritage, on the one hand, and 
the itatural environment, on the other. Throu^ 
this description and analysis it is of great im- 
portance to the social sciences, enabling them 
to explain the regbnal peculiarities of human 
societies and institutions. 

While bbbgy and geography started out with 
no thought of man, the seeond group of the 
sdences with social implicatbns was virtually 
limited from the outset to man. Although the 
scope of medidne has been extended to aninuils, 
it is still today overwhelmmgly a human sdenoe. 
While, however, it necessarily deals with the 
health of the mdividual, medicine also has 
traversed the same double phase as some of 
the other cultural sciences. More and more does 
the physician realize that disease is in part a 
product of social forces. Moreover the re- 
dprocal mfluence of mdividual and group is 
bemg mcreasmgly attested by the newer de- 
velopment of social hygiene and public health. 
On all sides we are ttxlay confronted by the 
social implicatbns of medidne. 

Linguistics, in its social sdentific aspects, has 
had a somewhat checkered career. \l^th the 
development of comparative phUology m the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
it was widely assumed that language afforded 
an adequate due to the dispersion and ultimate 
distribution of the races and the diffusbn of 
institutions. Under late nineteenth century 
criticism the daims of the comparative phibb- 
gists to authoritative interpretation of pre- 
historic movements of the peoples were mudi 
abated. Lmguistics remains, however, an im-. 
portant instrument of social sdentific inquiry. 
Judidously empbyed, the history of words often 
sheds light on the history of institutions and 
modes of thought. The economist, the lawyer, 
the politician, the historian who neglects to arm 
himself with the panoply of Imguistic sdence 
shows that he does not frilly comprehend the 
posdbilities of his own disdpline. 

Finally we come to the realm of art. It goes 
without saymg that art as creative activity 
stands m contrast with sdenoe, whose objective 
is analysis and understandmg. But artistic 
creation is dommated by values and these are, 
at least in part, of social origm. In the history of 
art there b much that helps to explain social 
institutions, and vice versa. No one vriio wishes 
to understand the operation of social laws in 
the modem world can afford to ovetbok the 
evidence ofifered by the arts. 

Edwin R. A. Sbuokan 
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1 . EARLY GREEK Cl^LTrRE The institu- 
tions of the ancient (i reeks hrst appear, m a 
form tin^ible enough lor historical considera- 
tion, in the Ilotncnc piems. Vlthough the 
picture of (Jreek societv there presented is not 
a unihed one, m generil it may he called a 
tribal socle t> in the process ot c\olution into 
more elaborate state lorins There were inaiiv 
tribes, each led b\ a king {hasiUiis) The kinglv 
office was hcrcditirv and the kings claimed 
di\ine s.inction tor their lule Ne\erthtless the 
flomenc kingship retaincel certain features ol 
the more pnmitue t\pe oi tribal chieftainship 
with which the Greeks had catered the penin- 
sula The hastUtis was leader ot the warriors of 
the tnbe in their lora\s or larger military enter- 
prisers In the held ol war the mihtar\ diMsions 
were h\ brotherhoods and bv tribes 1 he coun- 
cil ot the king was still called *‘tho council of 
the great-hearted elders but it is apparent that 
the nore pninitnc stige ot tribal orgaiii/ation, 
111 tiich the council was actually composed of 
old men, was past Its membership included 
chiefl> acti\e younger men who represented a 
nobility of landed gcntr\ among the tribal war- 
riors. In some parts ot (jrctee the more prim- 
itive organization, in which the advisory council 
of the bastliHs was composed of actual ciders ot 
the tnbe, persisted tar into a period when most 
of the (jrcck states had long passed bevond the 
tnbal stage This was nouMy the case m bparta, 
where the institution ot the gcrousia (comjiosed 
of geruntes^ old men over sixty years of age 
holding office until death) continued even into 
the Ilellemistic p 6 nod Aristotle in his Politics 
criticized this Spartan institution trom the 
standpoint of its life-tenure principle because of 
the danger arising from intellectual old age ’* 
llie duties of the council in Homeric society 
were still essentially pnmitive tnbil In war 
time Its members formed an advisory board of 
strategy to the king. In times of peace it assisted 
him in composing disputes between tribe mem- 
bers. Throughout the Iliad and the Odyssey 
the power of the tnbal kings was strictly limited 
by the necessity of putting all important ques- 
tions before the assembly (agora) of the tribal 


warriors for its approval before taking action. 

In three respects the oiiginal tribal ideas of 
the early Ciiecks detii mined the evolution of 
Greek {Political institutions thioughout the 
period of the* pretiiimenee of the* (ireek city- 
states in the political life ot the Mediterranean 
world "I'liLsc are (i) the idea of eiti/eiiship as 
a privilege inherent in the descendants of the 
tube members bv iigfit biith, (2) the nomen- 
clature oi the divisions ol the eiti/eii lx>d\ into 
tubes {ph\lai)^ (t) the persistence ol the con- 
ception that ultimate sovtreigntv reposed 111 tlie 
citizen, or tribal, intinbers oi the state, who 
delegated executive authoiitv to selected mem- 
bers ol their number at the meetings ot the 
assemblv 

In the Ilomene epics there is a distinct 
artistic effort to hold last, as fir is possible, to 
obsolete and areliiie conditions ot hie which 
were last disippuiring whin the jviems were 
attaining their Imil loiin De^-pite this arehaiz- 
ing tendenev the lile is there represeiitid was, 
m the niun, that lived by the Greeks in the 
period stretching Irom 1000 to Soo 11 e \ illagcs 
and t«)vvns were ippeanng evervwhcre. I.eonom- 
leally the (v reeks (»l the Homerie petiod earned 
on exchange ot g<K}ds bv bartei Trades had 
already become spceiilized, without anv notice- 
able specialization of eraltsmanship within a 
given trade Distribution of the products of the 
skill of carpenter or metal woiker was stnctly 
local. Prior to tlie Ilomcnc period, at the time 
when the Circe*k tribe*s were slowly moving 
downward into the (ireek peninsula and fusing 
with the pre-Greek population, the country- 
side of central and southern Greece was domi- 
nated by strongholds, heavily fortified with 
stone and placed upon hills. These were the 
‘'Mycenaean'* palaces, so well known from the 
excavations at Mycenae and 'Hryns in the 
Peloponnesus. They had afforded the subject 
population a refuge from attack by wandermg 
tribes on land or by pirates from the sea. As 
the Gre'^ks took over the rule of the countryi 
these fortified palaces became m some instances 
the center.! of their tribal rule and the seats of 
their local governments. Where the Mycenaean 
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strongholds were destroyed in the struggle with 
the invading Greeks they nevertheless suggested 
to the new people the form of the simpler forti- 
fied refuges which they, in turn, established. 

During the course of the two centuries {circa 
1200-1000 B.c.) which precede the Homeric 
period, occurred the eastward and south- 
eastward expansion of the Greeks w’hich ended 
in the occupation of the islands of the Aegean 
Sea and the western coast of Asia Minor. In this 
expansion into areas occupied by alien peoples 
the early bands of (Greeks were of necessity 
compelled to establish themselves in the walled 
towns which already existed there or to con- 
struct the fortified refuges with which they had 
already become familiar on the mainland of 
Greece. 'These are the impulses which deter- 
mined the physical setting for that important 
political institution, the city-state (/)o/n), which 
characterized (freek political life and deter- 
mined in considerable degree the cultural devel- 
opment of Greece throughout the classical 
period of its expression. 

In jN ime by the ancient Greeks the word 
polis developed two distinct and separate mean- 
ings. It was the physical city, a group of prhatc 
dwellings and public buildings concentrated in 
a given area; but in its meaning of “city-state” 
it was a political concept, a state form ccaitaining 
several essential ideas. 'The polis as a state 
might cover a considerable area; but the center 
of this state and the scat of its nilc lay in the 
physical city with its cnclf>sing walls. It must 
be a “free” state externallj, in the sense that 
it had the right to live in accordance with laws 
of its own making. The characteristic feature of 
the (ireck landscape is its valleys King like 
bowls, the sides of which arc mountains. The 
opposite slopes of these mountains again form 
the inner rim of similar bowls on the other side. 
It was this peculiar geographic confonnation of 
the Greek peninsula which determined the fact 
that the area of the (Jrcek city-states W’as 
usually so restricted. Within such an area, 
sharply delimited by nature, the towns and 
villages tended to unite to form one »tc. This 
actusdly occurred in Attica w'herc the three 
divided plains which constitute geographic 
Attica early united to form the city-state of 
Athens. It occurred similarly in Laconia where 
the city of Sparta united a large territorial area 
into a single ctty-<<tatc. In other plains just as 
sharply delimited by nature, as in Bocotia, unity 
of the entire area into a single polis could never 
be maintaiaed for long because of the tendency 
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of each town to a.ssert its right to a free and 
autonomous life. In the western parts of 
Greece, such as Aetolia and Acarnania, there 
w'as no urban development until ver\' late in 
Greek history. In these and other backward 
parts of f ireece village life and primitive tribal 
organizations persisted. Thriughout the history 
of fi recce, therefore, we find side by side tribal 
states with village grouping and tribal states 
with a civic center, i.e. city-states. The desire 
for complete autonomy was equally character- 
istic of the tw’o types. 

There are no data regarding many important 
problems of the early history of those Greek- 
speaking tribes which came from the north into 
the Balkan pcminsula and by assimilation with 
the native population formed the Hellenic 
people of ancient times. Inforniatif)n concerning 
the intermarriage of the Cjreek-speaking tribes 
with the natives is irretrievably lost, and w'ith it 
all knowledge of its social results. It is clear 
from the Homeric poems that the economic 
basis of the resultant Greek life was primarily 
agricultural; but the Homeric Greeks were 
already sailing the seas. What the new’ condi- 
tions were which impelled them into navigation 
we can only guess. The fact of a colonial expan- 
sion from the (Jreek peninsula, extending from 
about Soo u.c\ to 600 B.c. in its intensive period, 
is knr»wn from Greek tradition and from the 
rc'sults of that movement. In the space of 
these two hundred v ears the Greeks had rimmed 
with agricultural communities and trading 
tf>v\ns the Black Sea, the Thracian coast, much 
ot the coastal area of Italy, Sicily and southern 
(laul, the eastern littoral of Spain, with occa- 
sional outlying posts on its south coast. They 
had established a Greek trading community at 
Naucratis, on one of the mouths of the Nile. At 
Cyrenc in Libya they had a strongly entrenched 
colony. 'The causes of this colonizing activity 
must have been many. In the Greek peninsula 
the earliest colonics were presumably due to 
relative over-population in a land which was 
four-fifths mountainous and therefore restricted 
in its possibilities of food production. In the 
cities of the Asia Minor coast, industry had 
developed early. There the need for raw 
products, as well as markets, determined that 
the colonies sent out, notably by the city of 
Miletus, should be from the outset trading posts 
rather than agricultural communities. With the 
development of industries in the homeland of 
Greece itself, the requirements of a growing 
industrial production and commerce soon be- 
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came the dominating factor. In tliis connection cults and their festivals. As a rule they^ estab* 
the problem of relative importance — whether lished a similar political ofganizationp using the 

colonization determined the swing to industrial same tribal names. Often they used the same 
life in the home cities or the growing industrial a)de of laws. But the colonists lost their citizen* 
trend at home motivated aiui caused coloniza* ship in the mother city which they had left and 
tion — ^is not possible of solution. The inter- became citizens of a new city-state. They took 
action of the two movements may be assumed with them as the fundamental gift of their home 
as certain. environment the idea of the complete inde- 

The results of this widespread colonizing pendcnce of their new home in its statehood, 
activity were vital and constant in the material llic colony did, however, acknowledge a filial 
andintcUectuaidevelopmcntofthellcIiencs.lt reLitionship which might well determine its 
gave invigorating contacts with new worlds and orientation on the side of the mother city in 
differing cultures to a people singularly rcccp- case of war. It granted to the mother city an 
tive of new ideas and peculiarly gifted with indefinite religious primacy; but insistence upon 
ability to transmute these into modes of their actual political leadership was rarely sought or 
own expression. It brought the Greeks a diver- granted. 

sity of experience of men, of countries and of In many aspects of their civilization the 
customs which must have affected them deeply; Greeks formed a single people, unified by 
and it came at a fortunate time, when their own common religious beliefs and practises, and by 
customs had not yet erj-staUized into set fonns. the use of dialects of the same language w'hich 
There is no possibility of answering the question all could understand, 'rhey were all conscious of 
whether the exploits of these unknown adven- a cultural (ircek unity as against a II non-Greeks, 
turers of the sea were an expression of an intel- These they classified under the one compre- 
Icctual rcstlessnc.ss and curiosity of mind already hensive term of harharoi, 1 Ic^pite this feeling of 
developed, or whether colonization is to be unity they rcmaineil a people divided into 
regarded as a factor in developing that exploring hundreds of little independent states. Complete 
habit of mind which characterized CJreek intel- political disasscK'iatiun was the normal condition 
lectual life for the succeeding four centuries, among them and the idc.il ilesircd by each. 
Gr eks of the distant colonies were compelled to Under the stress of external dangers* which 
expend their energies in the necessary activities affected all these separate units alike and which 
of a pioneering and commercial life, such as the scemeii paramount to their constant local ani- 
building of cities and development of trade, mosities, they could miite for temporary action. 
Their cultural eneigy, as seen in the ancient . The danger once removed, the separative force 
temples at Selinus in Sicily, displays them as of the tribal state ideal always disrupted the 
true Greeks in their architectural expression union thus attained. Several other forces within 
and in similar utilitarian applications of the the (^reek world tended to f«>rcc the centrifugal 
native Greek sense of form. No outstanding city-states into larger or smaller unified groups, 
names of colonists appear, however, in sculp- One of these was imperialism, under which the 
ture, painting or literature until about 500 b.c. more powerful of the Greek states were con- 
Because of the practical requirements of colonial stantly attempting to establish themselves in a 
life and the greater cultural maturity of the dominant position {heffttnonia) over less power* 
eastern Mediterranean, the cities of the Aegean ful neighbors. Economic or otlier social adv^an- 
littoral were the first to draw the artistic and tages also might motivate the subordination of 
intellectual profit of the colonizing activity, city-state autonomy and the formation of larger 
After 500 B.C. and in the eastward expansion of and more comprehensive political forms. In 
Greek culture after Alexander, both western and the situation thus created lay a distinctive 
eastern Hellenism of the diaspora came into its peculiarity of the political ind social background 
own in power of Greek expression. of the Greeks in antiquity. A pan-Hellenic cul- 

Though the colonies of the period 800-600 tural unity existed, self-recogniging and ac- 
wcrc sent out by single cities, the relation of knowledged as well by the non-Gifck world; but 
colony to mother city was distinctly not that of no single political organism of arty permanence 
a dependent, or even of an inferior to a political could develop out of the aggregate of city- 
aupenor. From the mother city the colonists states; and no Greek nation ever developed in 
took the sacred fire from the altar of the city antiquity 

god. They adopted from her their religious Under this situation of city-atatc particu* 
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hriBin developed the variegated fonns of cul- 
tural activity which have made the ancient 
Greeks stand out as so interesting a people. It 
is generally conceded that their amazing intel- 
lectual activity was in great degree conditioned 
by the intensity of the political life engendered 
in the autonomous city-state units. In that it 
rendered difficult any continuous political effort 
on the part of the Greek people as a whole, 
city-state disunion was also the source of the 
outstanding weakness of the ancient Greeks. 

Neither in the political theory of the f Greeks 
nor in their political practise did the constitu- 
tion of the tiibal state need to be of any one 
type. Throughout its history as an independent 
state Sparta, in its outward form, remained a 
kingship with two kings reigning side by side. 
Macedon assumed its position of leadership in 
the Greek world in the fourth century b.c. 
under a monarchic form of government. 
Under the al)soiiite monarchy of Alexander and 
his successors Hellenic civilization was spread 
over western Asia and Egypt, the ruling dynas- 
ties bttine, for the most part, descendants of the 
old .xlaceJonian nobility. Hut it is certainly true 
that the typical forms of Greek culture which 
have been admired by posterity were generated 
in the autonomous and democratic city-states. 

In the Athenian state the lifelong tenure of 
military and executive leadership held by the 
tribal king had completely disappeared by 683 
B.C. In its place appeared a collegiate body of 
magistrates, the nine archons, elected by \ote of 
the tribal assembly for a one year term. The war 
archon (polemarch) was commander-in chief of 
the military levies of the state. In the hands of 
one of the archons, distinguished as the archon, 
lay the executive authority in civil administra- 
tion. Proof that this process of change in the 
Athenian state was one of evolution, rather than 
revolution, lies in the retention in the hands of 
the magistrate called the “king archon,” of the 
religious leadership which had formerly been an 
attribute of the tribal king. The kingship had, 
presumably, not been abolished; but the king 
had been shorn of his important functions. In 
addition to these thr^e archons six otluiS made 
up the board. These were the lawmakers {thes~ 
mothetts) who combined the functions of judges 
and overseers of the laws of the state. 

The disintegration and decentralization of the 
functions of the tribal kingship as it appears in 
the Athenian state were typical of a general 
movement common to many of the Greek states 
of the time, producing similar kinds of elective 


magistracies. Although these varied widely in 
name and in the details of their functioning they 
show a basic similarity. Their typical features 
are: election by the citizen assembly, annual 
tenure, the collegiate form, and collegiate and 
individual responsibility. 

'Typical of the same period is the weakening 
of the tribal idea of government as manifested 
in family, clan and tribal action in the state, and 
the substitution in its place of corporate action 
of the entire citizen body. This movement may 
be designated as an evolution from primitive 
tribal ideas of government to comprehensive 
civic responsibility and action. Our knowledge 
of the codification of the customarv civil and 
criminal law and procedure at Athens which is 
ascribed to Draco {circa 621 R.c.) is meager. It 
is sufficient, however, to show' that the state had 
assumed in homicide cases the right of punish- 
ment which had formerly rested with members 
of the immediate family or of the brotherhood 
(phratrj') of the victim. Certain rights in pro- 
cedure and punishment were still left to the 
family and clan; and in criminal cases these 
social organisms continued to hold decisive 
rights of reconciliation and decision of penalty 
in minor particulars, even throughout the fourth 
century B.c. In Athens, and in other Greek 
states also, family and clan rights were still 
observed in the seventh century B.C., and were 
retained in obsolete form, but still as theoretical 
rights, into the time of Demosthenes. In this 
basic tribal right of family and clan groups in 
civil and criminal litigation lies the explanation 
ot t)ie strange fact that the Greek states, in the 
pei*od of their development as autonomous 
political entities, did not prov idc for any public 
prosecuting agency representing the right of the 
state itself to initiate the processes of justice. 
This action continued to depend upon the unor- 
ganized initiative of indi\ 4 duals, w'hether of the 
family or clan, or any interested member of the 
entire group of citizens. 

In the Athenian state of the seventh and 
sixth centuries political activity centered about 
the stni|/gles of prominent clans for preemi- 
nence. A radical change in the structure of the 
state w'as made in 508 by Clisthenes, an Alc- 
meonid. In the place of the old system of voting 
under a division of the state into four primitive 
kin tribes, he substituted an artificial division 
into ten units still called tribes. Despite the 
retention of the name and concept of the tribe, 
this change denotes the passing of systematized 
voting on the basis of kinship and clan solidar- 
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ity. Membership in the ten new tribes was geo- 
graphic, but under a distributive system in 
which three separate and non-a>ntiguous ter- 
ritorial areas Mere combined in each so-called 
‘‘tribe.” In this process of redistricting the state 
for voting purposes, Clisthenes did not ilestroy 
the actual cUns and pliratrics. They continued 
to exist, but <>nly -is religious and social organ- 
isms. Their retention was a concession, on the 
part of a leading }x>litical mind of that time, 
to the strength of the tribal feeling. 

II. THE CITY-STATE DOMINATION. In 
the great congeries of Greek suites in the fifth 
and fourth centuries hundreds of small polities 
existed, most of them w ith democratic govern- 
ments. Where monarchies persisted, thi powers 
of the monarch were limited by the electoral and 
legislative rights of tlie a^sembly of citizens. I'hc 
tribal origin of (»reek citizen privileges was 
c\’cr}"where maintained, under whate\er form 
these states were organized. Citizenship was 
acquired by right of birth from citizen parents, 
sometimes on the paternal side alone, sometimes 
on both sides. Only by vote of the citizen bo<lv 
upon special cases could citizenship be extended 
to those W'ho had not inherited it. In cases of 
greit need the prhilegc might be voted to a 
gr .ip; but this practise was rare. As judged by 
the standards of the inclusive adult citizen 
privilege of modem democratic practise, the 
Greek city-states were actually organized as 
oligarchies. The correct approach to their • 
understanding must, however, be from the 
viewpoint of the political practise of the pre- 
Greek cultural states of antiquity. By com- 
parison with the absolute or the feudal mon- 
archies of the ancient Near East the (ireck 
experiment in government recei\cs its sanction 
as political democracy and assumes its position 
of historical importance. The word demo- 
kratia^ the rule of the demos (tribal citizen 
group), was coined by the (Greeks; and they 
were the first people to establish any form of 
popular nile. 

In their mode of operation these city-states 
were pure democracies, each citizen being com- 
pelled to come to a central place to cast his 
ballot in elections, to vote upon legislative 
matters of greater or lesser import or to deter- 
mine questions of purely administrative routine, 
such as the sending of an embassy to another 
city-state. In the last case he must vote upon the 
number and membership of this embassy, upon 
the amount of its pes dkm expense account^ and 


empower one of the financial hoards to make the 
required payments. The cumbersome and time- 
consuming character of the machinery of pure 
democrsicy w^as somewhat relieved by the fact 
that it operated on the committee system. The 
council {houle) was in etfcct a committee of the 
assembly, elected annually out of the citizen 
body (i.e. the assembly itself), which put into 
completed form all matters for presentation to 
the assembly and arranged ^ ne agenda for its 
fixed and special meetings. In the more popu- 
lous city-states wliere the Imdv was large, a 
small otfshoot of this boily, customarily the 
councilors of one tribe, functioned as a sub- 
committee, preparing roiigli drafts for action by 
the full eouiieil. .\t Athens, as in many other 
states which copied the .Xthenian s\stem, this 
subcommittee w.is called a prvtany. When the 
assembly met to take final action, the council 
dissolved into the as^cinbb ot citizens, as under 
the usual committee svstem. 

As a result of the lack of statistics for an- 
tiquity our knowledge (»f the relative numerical 
projM)rtion which existed between the citizen 
bodies of the (ireek polilus and their total 
populations is a matter of approximations. For 
the Atlieiiian state, whieh offers the best elianec 
for a trustworthy estimate, a recent view of llic 
composition of the population in 431 ».( .gives 
the following results: male citizen boil) over iS 
years of age about 50,000; aiiu*^ male mefic 
population .ihoiit 1^,000. 'Fhc total free j>opulj- 
tion has been estimated at about 200,000. For 
the total slave population <So,ooo to 100,000 has 
been taken as a conservative guess. On this 
basis the entire population of Attica would 
necessarily be put at about 300,000 persons. 

The class of metics (co- residents) in the 
Athenian state correspondcil to a similar group 
found in many other (vreek states, although 
under different class names. Tliey were men of 
families originally alien to the city which had 
admitted them to rnetic status. In case the 
family remained in the state the classification 
seems to have been hereditary, except in the 
rare cases of advancement of metics to citizen 
status. Metics enjoyed for themselves and their 
families all the protective rights held by citizens; 
but they could hold none of the state offices, 
neither could they vote or own real property 
in the state. They must each have as |)atron 
some citizen to stand as surety of their good 
behavior. They had to pay a direct mctic tax of 
twelve drachmas for each man, six drachmas for 
each unmarried woman. In other respects they 
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were on a footing of equality with citizens, 
serving the city-state in its wars and taking part 
in all public religious festivals except those 
distinctly reserved for old tribal brotherhood 
and clan ol)8ervance. No social grouping of 
xnetics is known. T'hc conclusion is therefore 
warranted that they were a^mpletely assimilated 
into the state organization and viere dominated, 
like the citi/ens, by the idea of devotion to the 
all-powerful polU. 'The inetics at Athens, and 
probably in other Cireek cities, were skilled 
laborers, snull shopkeepers and street hucksters, 
or were engaged in transportation ser\’ices. 
Building accounts of the construction of the 
Erectheum for 409 408 h.( . gi\e the following 
relation of contractors and workmen engaged: 
total 71, distributed as follows > sla\e 3 16, 
metics 35, citi/ens 20. These figures may be 
taken as rough!} t\ pical of the general sitiution 
in the Greek urban commercial centers of that 
time, such as C'hios, Samos, Corinth, C'orcyra, 
Syracuse. States which had tailed to mo\e 
forward with the industrial spirit of the time 
(such as Sparta), aiul the non-iiiban, agricultural 
anu more piimiti\e states <it western Greece, 
presented quite dirterent conditions. 

'The atetptance of alien (Wrecks or of bar- 
barians as protected subjects and the permission 
of conliniKd risidi nee granted to them were an 
outcome of the giowth of industry and trade 
due, first, to the colonization nio\ement, with 
its creation of distant markets demanding gcxids 
of (ireek manufacture and supphmg raw mate- 
rials from central and northern l!.uropc and, 
second, to the iiucntion b\ the L}dia!«s, in the 
seventh century u.c of the use of coined money, 
first in clectrum (natural mixture of gold and 
silver), then in gold and silver separately. This 
discover}' w.is eagerly taken over by the Greeks. 
It spread rapidly in the sixth century in the 
handicraft industrial communities of the Aegean 
littoral and into the colonial markets, giving a 
new impulse to the industrial movement which 
had accompanied colonization by speeding up 
the processes of exchange. With the growth of 
the cities the complexities and exactions of 
administration increased. In the c .nocratic 
movement of the fifth century the admission of 
all citizens, of whatever class, to all magistracies 
and administrative boards had been carried 
through. The time and the energies of the 
citizens were in some degree being consumed 
by the heavy U>k of ruling in their ditect 
democracies, whether in electing magistrates or 
holding magistracies, or participating in legis- 


lative meetings or in jury service. More con- 
suming in time and energy was the citizen 
obligation of military scnicc in the constant 
wars of the fifth century. These were the cir- 
cumstances which explain the presence of so 
large a number of mctics at i\thcns and in other 
industrial city-states, and the pre{X)ndcrance of 
combined metic and slave labor over citizen 
labor as exemplified in the Lrectheum building 
inscription. Other changes also followed upon 
the use of coinage. It changed the nature of 
wealth through the accretion in private hands 
of money surpluses. This in its turn hastened 
the passing of the collective economic system of 
the Greek tribal society and the jxilitical down- 
fall of the tribal aristocracies whose wealth was 
I>ased on land holding. In combination with 
colonization a^inage tended to release latent 
indiv idual energies and to transmute these into 
productive effort. 

The same combination created an equally 
momentous change in the slav cry system of the 
(Jrcck world. In the agricultural-pastoral econ- 
omy of the Homeric world field and house- 
hold slaves appear, but they were relatively few 
in number. As the handicraft system spread in 
the (ircek world, the Asia Minor cities first took 
over the industrial practise, long in operation 
in the Babylonian area, of using slaves in manu- 
facturing. From the Asia Minor cities industrial 
slavery' as an economic system spread into the 
Greek peninsula. With it and with the increasing 
wealth of individuals, household slavery pro- 
gressed likewise; but this situation was prev- 
aUnt only in the industrialized city-states. In 
th' non-industrial communities where life was 
still largely agricultural, either free agricultural 
labor dominated or, as in Thessaly and Sparta, 
a helot system left no room for slaves. 

Industrial slavery in the (ircck world cannot 
be dismissed as a system bad in its total social 
and economic effects. From the humanitarian 
standpoint it seems not to have been so bad as 
the helot system, which in Sparta produced a 
tension between the master and serf classes 
resulting in a constant state of hatred and fear. 
One form of slave employmient, that in mining 
and stone quarrying, was distinctly bad. Its 
evils lay in too long hours of work under trying 
working conditions. In individual cases the 
evils of mining slavery might have been depre- 
cated, though the writer of the tract On the 
Athenian Constitution makes no mention of its 
bad features in his discussion of a reoigani- 
zation of the Laurian mines and their use of 
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slaves. In Athens in the fifth century public 
opinion, if it had seriously deplored the evils 
of slavery in the mines, might have found 
expression through the medium of comedy or 
tragedy. The lack of such protest bespeaks the 
general callousness toward suffering charac- 
teristic of Greek and Roman antiquity. This 
callousness expressed itself in the legal pro- 
vision which permitted the uking of testimony 
from slaves by torture. 

The outlook for programs of social betterment 
through legislation was therefore limited within 
each (Hreek city-state. One organization in the 
Greek world is known to have constructed 
definite rules for amelioration of the savagery 
of war betw^een the Greek states which were 
included in its membership. This was the 
Delphic Amphictyony. The amphictyontes were 
very old organizations of neighboring cities cen- 
tering in some outstanding temple, and had 
originally been established for the better cel- 
ebration of a particular worship through unified 
action. There w'cre a half dozen of these in 
the Greek world. The functions of the repre- 
sentatives of the member states in the amphic- 
tyonies, who met at stated inter\*als in council, 
were to look after the protection and adminis- 
tration of the sacred land and other properties 
of the god, and to provide for the conduct of the 
sac od games. The representatives of the mem- 
ber states of the Delphic Amphictj’ony were 
required to take oath tiiat they would not 
destroy any city of the amphictj'ony or cut it 
off from running water, either in war or in 
peace; and that, if any community adhering to 
the amphictyony transgressed the agreement, 
they would make war against that member and 
destroy its cities. The negative implication must 
be drawn from it that such practises were per- 
missible in wars with all non-Greek peoples and 
with all Greek states not members of the am- 
phictyony. 

In other ways, also, the later forms of inter- 
state relations between the different Greek 
communities betray their tribal origin. In 
primitive tribal thought the “outsider” is con- 
sidered an enemy; and the Greek word for 
enemy actually means “outsider.” But the 
stranger who appeared within the tribal ter- 
ritory and asked safe conduct and protection, 
with appeaii^o the gods, had to be accepted as 
a guest and friend (xenos). He was under the 
protection of the god and of the family which 
might have received him. When he returned to 
his own home a reciprocal and hereditary re- 


lation of “guest-friendship” had been estab- 
lished between his family and that of his 
protector in the foreign state. This is the situ- 
ation which existed in the time of the Homeric 
poems. With the great increase in intercourse 
and movement of traders which colonization 
brought, the custom of “guest-friendship” 
between the subjects of different states became 
a regulated and recognized feature of Greek 
life. Just as in the case of the mctic, the stranger 
temporarily domiciled in another state for 
trading purposes wms re(|uircd to have the 
protection of a citr/en. When such guest- 
friendship had not been established betw^een the 
family of the stranger and some citizen in the 
foreign state, the stranger hail no legal status. 
To meet this situation there arose the proxenia^ 
a system in which some one citizen stood “in 
place of guest-friend” (ppo-xenos) to all visiting 
aliens from some one city-state. So Alcibiades 
was guest-friend to all Spartans who might 
come to Athens. In the lifth and fourth pre- 
Christian centuries the proxeny sjstem gave way 
before the custom of establishing definite 
commercial treaties and treaties ol friendship 
between city-states, with rccogni/cd mutual 
rights of freedcim of visit and intercourse for the 
members of the two states; and in the many 
proxeny inscriptions which have come down 
to us after that time “gucst-friendship” has 
become a mere honorary title bestowed by the 
city-states upon aliens who had in some way 
been of service to them. 

In Greek social life the ideas of the mainte- 
nance and solidarity of the family, which is the 
basal unit in clan, tribe and state, play an im- 
portant part. Aristotle in his anal} sis of the p(plis 
as physical city recognizes the ascending series 
of house, village, city. On the political side his 
series is family, tribe, state. As far hack as 
historical research can trace the Greeks they 
were monogamous, and complete control of the 
family and household lay in the hands of the 
eldest of the family group. In view of the tribal 
basis of citizenship it lay in the interest of the 
Greek state to preserve each citizen family, $0 
that the number of citizen families both for 
religious and for {X)litical reasons might be 
maintained. Out of this fact arost a peculiar 
provision regarding female inheritance. The 
inheriting daughter of a deceased family head 
who had left no living sons might be claimed 
in marriage by the next of kin. Upon the girl 
it was a legal obligation to marry a man of her 
father’s blood as near to her as possible. The 
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paternal uncles of the girl and their sons, in a 
definite series, were obligated to undertake the 
marriage of the heiress. According to the laws 
of Gortyn in Crete of the sixth century b.c., 
greater right of selection was left to the woman. 
If she agreed to renounce one half of the in- 
herited property to her male next of kin, she 
might herself make choice of her husband, but 
within the circle of the clan of which her family 
was a part. In the greater legal freedom of 
women which is to be noted in this Cretan 
law, there may l)c preserved a characteristic of 
the culture of the pre-Greek, or “substratum,” 
people of Crete. 'Fhe wall paintings of the 
Minoan palaces of Crete certainly portray a life 
in which the social conventions applying to 
women were k^ss constraining than those pre- 
vailing in the Greek cities of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.(\ 

A complete household, according to Aristotle, 
consisted of the father, wife, children and sla\es. 
I'he father of the family was lord of the house- 
hold. He was guardian and representative of all 
the f'^mily members before the state and before 
the gods, file oversight of the hoiLsehold cult 
lay in his hands; and he was the legal repre- 
sentative of w'ife, slaves and minor children. He 
had the power to determine whether a newborn 
child should be exposed, that is, whether it 
should be left cither to die or to be picked up by 
a passer-by and raised as a slave, unless proof of 
free birth could he brought forward. Exposure 
was more frequent in the case of female infants 
than in that of male, both for economic reasons 
and for purposes of family continuation. The 
complete sv\ay of the family head ov'cr his 
household which characterized early (^^eck 
relations was somewhat curtailed in the period 
from 800 to 500 B.C. as a result of the glowing 
power which the state assumed as against the 
family and the clan. Such curtailment is seen in 
the legislation of Solon in 594 B.c. to the clTcct 
that when a male child had once been formally 
presented to the state by the citizen father, the 
father thereafter lost to the state the right of life 
and death. There remained to him «itill, how- 
ever, the right to assign a minor chila lor adop- 
tion into another family. Moreover he had the 
power, in case of gravx disobedience, to thnist 
a son out of the family organization, but only by 
public announcement through a herald. 

The position of women in Greek society of 
the sixth, fifth and fourth centuries W'as on the 
whole an inferior one, both legally and socially. 
The explanation of this fact is to be found in 
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the original tribal structure of the Greek state, 
which resulted in a heavy emphasis upon the 
continuation of the family and tended to make 
marriage an institution destined to that end, 
and women the necessary instruments for the 
maintenance of the family life and its economic 
fortune. Greek women had no independent 
status in court. Married women were repre- 
sented in court by their husbands. A divorced 
wife or a widow who left the house of her dead 
husband returned immediately under the pro- 
tection of the head of her own house. In case a 
widow remained in her husband’s house she 
became subject to the legal representation of her 
eldest son, who upon his majority a.ssumed 
control of his mother’s property. Divorce, like 
marriage, took place without the need of any 
official interv’cntion. The husband could bring 
it about by the simple process of sending his 
wife away; the wife aiiild leave her husband at 
will, although at Athens she was legally required 
to announce the fact before the archon. In 
Sparta childlessness of a wife was sufficient 
ground for divorce. I'here were, however, many 
ameliorating circumstances. The dow'iy which a 
wife brought with her in marriage was protected 
for herself, though customarily the usufruct of 
it w'ent to the husband. In case of div'orce, 
under ordinary circumstances, it was returned 
to her. In the sixth century law’s of Gortyn the 
div’orced woman received, in addition, a half of 
what her dovvrj^ had earned. Within the house- 
hold the position of the legal wife could be both 
honorable and important. Among the poorer 
cit'/en classes the position of women was much 
less subject to restricting conventions than 
among the well-to-do. As free economic agents 
the wives of the poor appear in the markets 
selling vegetables or engaging in similar work. 
Even with respect to the upper classes it must 
be said that the grave monuments of the classic 
period and the tone of the Athenian drama of 
the fifth centur}’ spe^ik strongly for the assump- 
tion that the actual position held by Greek 
women was considerably higher than the legal 
recognition of them would imply. 

It is not possible to formulate any general 
characterizations of the economic life of the 
Greek world for the entire period from 700 
B.C. to the conquest of western Asia by Alex- 
ander. The changes which took [llace in this 
long period were great, the local diversities 
which appear at any given time quite marked. 

Certain features, however, seem iairly defi- 
nite. The trade of the Gre^ world after the 
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seventh century encompassed the entire Medi- 
terranean littoral. It was lai^'Iy sea-l>orne trade. 
Transportation of ginxls and travel of persons 
by land were much more costly than by sea. 
Indeed it is one of the marked and constant 
features of the ( 7 reek and Roman civili/aitions 
that they remained thalassie, rimming the 
Mediterranean Sea, and that they temled to 
confine their evpansion, both nnlitar\* and 
cultural, to its shorc^ and hintet lands. 'The two 
persons who departcii fioin this tendency were 
Alexander the Slacedonian, in his conquest of 
western Asia, and the Roman politician Juliu« 
Caesar, in his conquest of Cranl and in his fore- 
shadowing of the Roman expansion into 
Britain. It was for this reason, and by Mrlue of 
the consequences of their break from the tradi- 
tional intra-Mediterranean \iew point, that these 
two li\es must be regarded as pivotal points in 
the political and economic history of antiquit). 

In the sixth century the Ionian coast of Asia 
Minor was the chief center of handicraft m- 
dustr>' in the (treck worhl. In the lifih tentury 
the center of gravity of manufacturing anti <if 
trade had shifted to certain cities of the (ireek 
mainland. Two causes stand out as important in 
this movement. The tin»t was the long continued 
war of the Greek cities with the Persian Empire, 
wb*'h was almost constant during the years 
500-448 B.C. and brought about a considerable 
lessening of the trade with the East by way of 
the Ionian cities. The second was the great 
expansion of the Greek markets in the western 
Mediterranean in the sixth century . Among the 
mainland cities which reaped the benefit of their 
central }>osition in the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea areas of Greek commerce wx^c Corinth, 
Aegina, Megara and, above all, Athens Inter- 
Greek politics and wars of the fifth century 
are marked by an increased emphasis, which 
was thoroughly conscious of its methods and 
aims, upr>n ecr^nomic relations both in war and 
in peace. Partiailarly Athens, under the lead- 
ership of Pericles, maintained its sea power 
partly in the interests of the commanding 
economic position given to it by its hegemo.iy 
over the Delian League. In the fifth century 
Athenian ships carried the bulk of the trade in 
the Aegean and Black Seas. After the Persian 
expedition of Xerxes in 480-479 b.c. Athens 
made a strong bid for the trade of the West. 
This brought the Athenian state as a strong 
competitor into the sphere of trade formerly 
controlled by Corinth. The clash of their 
economic interests is one of the tangible and 


immediate elements in the growing feeling of 
hostility to Athens which brought about the 
Peloponnesian War In respect to the Athenians 
a pamphlet of the period makes this statement: 
“l*hev alone can have the riehes of the entire 
Hellenic and non-Cireek world, bor if any 
state is rich in woods for sliip building, where 
may it dis{>ose of these, unless it pc^rsuailes the 
ruler of the sea.^ If any stale is rich in iron or 
copper or llax, where may it dispose of these 
unless it persuades the ruler of the sea? Indeed 
for these ver>' reasons our sliips aie built.’* As 
compared with the lifth cenlur}^ the fourth 
century vvas marked by a decrease of the trade 
of the urban centers of ii recce itself in the 
western markets, caused by the development of 
local handicraft centers, especially in Italy. 
'Phis constriction of the western trade sphere 
must be regarded as one of ihe contributing 
pressures which resulted in the invasion and 
conquest of the East In Alexaiuler. 

The variety of the artieles of trade which came 
into the harbor of \thens, aiul some indication 
of the districts from which they came, are ob- 
tained from a comed> |>n>diieed in the early 
jears of the Peloponnesian War: “From Cviene 
the ships bring us silphiiiiii stalks and cow hides, 
from the Hellespont tunny arul all kinds of 
pickled fish, from Italy groats aiul rihs of Ixef. 

. . . Syracuse delivers pigs and cheese. . . . 
Egypt contributes sails and }>apv rus rolls; 
Syria, incense; lovely Crete, evprus wood for 
.the gods. Ill l.ilna ivoiy is to be bought. From 
Rhmles come raisins and dried figs that c.iiisc 
sweet dreams, from hiibotM pears and ap[>les, 
slaves from Phrvgia, mercenaries from Arcadia, 
no-gcK>d servants and hraiideil rascals from 
Pagasjc [a 'rhcss.ilian harbor], chestnuts and 
almonds from Paphlagonia. . . . Phoenicia 
furnishes dates and fine fiour, Carthage, carpets 
and colored cushions.” From this and many 
supporting .sources it is clear that the industrial 
urban comnuinities, of which Athen.s is the 
outstanding example, lived upon frM)dstufTs 
imported chiefly by sea. 'Fhese cities exported 
in return the wares of their weaving, ceramics 
and other industries, whether produced in the 
homes of the craftsmen or in small hand fac- 
tories. The largest manufacturing industry 
known to us was that of a shield maker in 
Athens which busied 120 workmen. I'his was 
exceptional. There must have been many small 
industries in Athens and the Piraeus which 
employed from ten to thirty workers. There 
was distinct specialization in industry^ each shop 
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turning out objects of a single type such as 
shields, helmets, sliocs, chitons or the like. 
Specialization of function A^ithin the craft 
occurs, as between potter and painter in ceram- 
ics, and cutter and sewer in sandal making. 
Training in craftsmanship was by the age-old 
apprentice system. 'I'his applies equally to 
training for meilical practise, which was classed 
as a craft (tvehnv)^ as were also sculpture and 
(minting. A separate designation for the ** pro- 
fessions” did not exist. 

The area of Ci recce itself w'hich can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated is about one fifth of the 
whole peninsula. Its soil, as compared with that 
of Sicily or that of the fertile valleys of western 
Asia Minor, is poor. With the colonization 
movement, as the handicraft industries grew in 
the Asia Minor cities and in those of (Ircece 
proper, grain was imported, constantly in 
greater amounts, from Iowxt Russia, Kgypt and 
Sicily. Small farming of grains still maintained 
itself in fircece, rotation of crops being by the 
two-year system of alternate planting and fallow^; 
hv* ^ -In ptoiluction in peninsular Greece 
could not well stand ag«ainst the competition of 
the more fertile terrains accessible to colonial 
shipping. A change to oli\e culture and the 
manufacture of oh\e oil for the colonial trade, 
as ill Attic.!, and wine production, as in some 
of the Aegean Islands and on the coast of Asia 
Minor, brought a welcome relief in the fifth 
century to agricultural life in the older city- 
states centering about the Aegean. .At the begin- 
ning of the fourth century' a more scientific 
handling of the soil (ad\ocated in books upon 
the subject), a better knowledge of the use of 
manures, a change by the more intelligent 
farmers to the three-field sjstem of cropping, 
gave a renewed but temporary impetus to 
agriculture, even on the mainland of (i recce. 
For the most part, however, the picture of 
Hellenic economic life from boo to 300 n.c. 
shows a constant increase of industrial produc- 
tion, a gradual decrease in the importance of 
agriculture, a growing dependence upon grain 
raised by non-Greeks and increase ’ dilficulty 
in feeding the growing city communities. How'- 
ever much the political theorists might advocate 
the self-suflicient city-state as an ideal, its day 
in the progressive parts of the Greek world had 
passed. 

Greek culture assumed its characteristic 
aspects in the fitth and fourth centuries. \\ hat- 
ever local differences may be established for the 
various Greek tribal groups and for the many 
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city-states, two elements characterized the 
religious attitude of all the Greeks. The first was 
that there was no state worship, in the sense of a 
pan-Hellenic religion to which all Greeks must 
subscribe, or any single and exclusive religious 
worship in any one city-st?te. I'hc sect nd was 
that the (Greeks showed an amazing di^grcc of 
tolerance, along with a keen intellectual interest 
in all religious questions, both tolerance and 
interest remaining with them throughout the 
period of their cultural greatness.' When the 
Jew, Saul of Tarsus, presented his new religious 
doctrine at Athens he could still count upon a 
Greek audience imbued with religious interest 
and tolerant to the point of willingness to 
debate the question of resurrection from the 
dead. 

The Olympian hierarchy of anthropomorphic 
gods had been formulated by Homer and 
Hesiod. The Homeric epics and Hesiod’s 
Theo^ony spread through the Greek world as a 
common Hellenic literary heritage. As these 
poems became knowm their gods were accepted 
as outstanding deities common to all Greeks; 
and locally one or the other of these gods 
became the particular deity who protected each 
city-stale and rccched particular worship as the 
distincti\c deity of that community. They paid 
the penalty of their origin by becoming poetized 
creations, with no more religious sanction than 
could be given in poems which never became 
a sacred literature and could not lay claim for 
their teachings to any authoritv^ of religious 

elation. Religious sincerity must be granted 
to ‘be city-state cults. It is expressed in the 
lifih centurj' in magnificent temples, in expen- 
sive processions and abo\e all in the dignified 
statues of the gods created by Phidias and other 
sculptors of his time. Ne\erthclcss the devotion 
and worship given to these gods was paid to 
them as sj-mhols of the glorj' and the power of 
the city-state, rather than as deities. Spiritually 
the small local deities worshiped by the com- 
mon people struck much deeper. In them and 
in certun ecstatic worships such as Orphism, 
the Dionysiac worship and the Eleusinian 
mysteries, the fundamental religious feeling of 
the Greeks more truly expressed itself. 

In most of the pre-(ireek ci\ ilizations of 
W’cstcrn Asia had developed a caste of priests 
who, as holy men, stood in a closer relation 
than the layman to the deities whom they 
represented. In EgV'pt the Pharaohs were iden- 
tified with God. The government w’as theo- 
cratic. In marked contrast with this stands tho 
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Greek religious attitude. The priests of the 
Greek states were mere magistrates, annually 
elected by and out of the citizen group. The 
appearance of priestly states is therefore 
foreign to Greek politics. The Greek religions 
de\‘eloped no dogma which each believer must 
accept. This helps to explain the religious toler* 
ance which was characteristic of Hellenic soci- 
ety. It likewise helps to explain why the Greek 
religion was so quickly and vitally changed after 
the conquests of Alexander and the penetration 
of all western Asia by the Greek spirit. Lacking 
a common religion believed in by all the Greeks, 
lacking a sacred book, lacking a theological 
dogma, lacking the established sanctity and the 
corporate and vested interests of an old and 
powerful priesthood, the Greek polis leligion 
was altered toward the spirit of the older ori- 
ental religions, in which these elements were 
long and deeply rooted. 

In the Homeric poems all of that body 
of legal customs which had grown up in the 
Greek tribes to meet the requirements of 
tribal community life were referred to divine 
origin. Beside Zeus sat the goddess Themis as 
his adviser, who was res{ionsibIe for divine 
ordinances called themistes. During the clari- 
fying movement of the seventh centur}* single 
lawm-^kers w'ere empowered in many of the 
city-states to arrange the laws which were to 
govern the community. These men were some- 
times founders of constitutions and thus 
originators of public lawr, sometimes coditiers 
of customary law. Although the conception of 
Greek law still retained something of the idea 
of supernatural origin, a new term arose to 
express the idea of “justice,** the body of rights 
which appertained to the individual on the 
basis of the themis. This included both natural 
law (the unchanging laws expressed in the will 
of the gods) and man-made rules of the social 
group. These latter rules, originating from men 
and subject to change by them, could not retain 
the ideas of changelessness and inviolability. 
Nevertheless they expressed the sense of 
“justice** as the will of the tribal citizen body, 
namely the polis. They arose during a period of 
development from commumstic tribal owner- 
ship to that of private ownership of property, 
which attended the change from tribal to polis 
organization. Formulated in a period also 
marked by the struggle of the lower citizen 
classes for the right to hold the magistracies, 
they tend to express restraints imposed upon 
the poUs magistrates in their application of the 


law to the conduct of the citizen body. Just as 
the Homeric Greeks personified Themis as a 
goddess, so the Greeks of the sixth century 
personified the abstract idea of the laws by 
which the polis was ruled as nomos (the law) 
which incorporated both the idea of the state 
and the idea of justice for which the state stood. 

The complete sovereignty of the laws of the 
polis was expressed about 475 b.c. by the Boeo- 
tian poet Pindar in the phrase: *H^aw {norntfs) 
is king over all things.’* The necessary sub- 
jection of the individual to polis law and the 
possibility of a conflict of its dictates with the 
unwritten custom of divine law gave to 
Sophocles the artistic motif of his drama, the 
Anti^one^ WTitten and produced in the middle 
of the fifth century. 'Fhe feeling of complete 
submission to the state and its nomos was also 
expressed upon the tombstone of the Spartan 
citizens who met their dc.ith at Thermopylae 
with Leonidas in 4S0 h.(\ Though the sacrifice 
they made was futile as a military measure, it 
was necessary and unquestioned beciiuse it 
was in ‘‘obedience to the orders” of the Lace- 
daemonians, that is, of the Spartan polis. In 
acceptance of this view of nomos as the expressed 
will of the state, concei\cil as an ethical entity 
working to the end of justice, in 31)0 B.c. 
Socrates met his death with calmness, despite a 
per$on.il conviction of guiltlessness. 'Fhe idea of 
the polis expressed by Pericles in his funeral 
oration delivered in 431 b.c. ('Fhucy. ii 34-46) 
has the same ethical content; and in the political 
teaching of Plato and Aristotle the state is the 
highest instrument and expression of justice, 
demanding and setting the environment for the 
individual morality of its citizeas. It is true that 
only the outstanding thinkers of the late fifth 
and fourth centuries attained to and held this 
idea of law' and 8tateh(X)d. 'Fhc sophistic teach- 
ing of the individual as the source and norm of 
ethical standards helped to undermine its t'alid- 
ity; and in the period of the completion of the 
democracy the voice of the detnos^ the concrete 
group of individual citizens, became dominant 
over the idea of the abstract “law** as ruler. 

Among the separatistic city-states of Greece 
no general body of Greek law could develop, 
but a marked tendency is noticeable in the fifth 
and fourth centuries toward standardization in 
Greek law through the acceptance of the law 
codes of the mother cities by the colonies and 
the practise of many city-states of adopting 
special features of the laws of some one city. 
In the Delian League of the fifth century the 
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oode of private law of Athens became the model 
for many of the cities of the league. A recently 
discovered papyrus has shown tliat even in 
Alexandria in Egypt, founded in 332 b.c., fea- 
tures of the Solonian constitution reappeared in 
a body of laws applying strictly to the city of 
Alexandria. Modern jurists are therefore justi- 
fied in dealing with the city-state codes under 
the comprehensive term of “Greek law,** as 
embodying certain principles generally accepted 
by the (ireek world. In the period after Alex- 
ander the effects of the native law, and the 
process of amalgamation of (jrcck legal ideas 
with those long rooted in the countries then 
ruled by Macedonian dynasties, resulted in a 
differentiation of the cedes into Syrian-Greek 
in the Scieucid Empire and Egyptian-Greek 
under the Ptolemies. 'Phe commercial city of 
Rhodes, however, developed in the Hellenistic 
period a code of the law of the sea and interstate 
commerce which was generally recognized 
throughout the (ircck world. 

The pan -1 lellenic feeling of cultural unity 
neve- developed sufficient strength to produce 
either a pan-(ircek nationalism or any great 
degree of pan-Greek patriotism. The fear of a 
common loss of freedom might at times unite a 
large part of the (ireek world in defense of 
interests shared by all; but such unified action 
was always sporadic and temporary and the 
feeling of unity which a great crisis might have 
evoked was quickly dissipated when the danger 
was removed. The only patriotism w’hich the 
Greek of the classic period felt or expressed was 
that toward his city-state. This, howxver, was 
intense and aKsorbing. It finds its highest 
expression in the words ascribed by Thucydides 
to Pericles in his oration over the Athenian 
soldiers who died in the year 431 n.c.: “Such is 
the state for which these soldiers have died in 
battle, in consequence of their noble decision 
not to be bereft of her; and for those of us who 
survive it is fitting to endure any labor in her 
service. For this reason I have enlarged upon 
the character of our state, in order to make clear 
that our struggle is of far greater mo 'ient than 
the contest imposed upon those who do not 
share in equal degree in such an inheritance.** 
In the Periclean funeral oration the military 
glory of Athens is as clearly grounded in her 
victories over Greek enemies as in those over 
the hereditary non-Greek enemy, Persia. The 
Athenian teacher Isocrates in 380 b.c. wrote 
a pamphlet calling for unity of all the Greeks in 
a common war against Persia. There are two 


essential elements in his discourse; the first, 
that such a war was the best way to meet an 
economic-social situation in the Greek world; 
the second, that his state, Athens, had a more 
legitimate claim to the leadership in such a war 
than her rival Sparta. Pan-Greek patriotism 
was not involved. The young Macedonian king, 
Alexander, inherited from his father a league of 
the Greeks with the war against Persia as its 
first objective, and this was fonnulatcd as a 
pan-Greek ideal. The Greeks supported it only 
grudgingly and through force. Before his death 
Alexander himself seemed to have substituted 
in its place a new conception, that of Greeks 
and “barbarians’* as coworkers in a state the 
culture of which was to be grounded upon 
Greek elements. Throughout the period of the 
preeminence of the city-state a pan-Hellenic 
cultural consciousness existed in the Greek 
world; but it was a feeling not comparable to 
modem nationalism. It lacked the element of 
religious unit}* found in modern nationalism; 
it lacked entirely the modern ronumtic element 
of love of country in the sense of the land and 
its scenery. Its devotion was civic. Its love was 
for the city-state as a political form and for the 
physical city through which it functioned. 

Emphasis upon “individualism” as a marked 
characteristic of ancient Cjreek life has become 
almost canonical in the discussions of many of 
its best equipped exponents, with a few dis- 
sentient opinions. Greek culture must be 
depicted as highly diversified, but with a uni- 
fi>rm background. As viewed from the stand- 
point of the city-states as corporate units, diver- 
sities must be conceded which may be classed 
as individualizing. In the funeral oration de- 
livered by Pericles in 431 B.c. he makes claim to 
an individual character and to superiorities of 
the Athenians and of Athens as against other 
Greek communities. The comparison with 
Sparta, which was in his mind, does indeed 
justify the recognition of tw'o entirely different 
group ideals as to the place of the state and of 
its citizens in the economic and political life of 
the time. 

In the sense of a theory of the extreme rights 
of the individual citizen as opposed to the state, 
the term “individualistic” cannot fairly be 
applied to the Greeks of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. The Greeks did not at any time 
conceive the legal idea of a group of unassailable 
rights inherent in each personality, apart from 
the state. The only freedom possessed by each 
citizen was political freedom, which came to 
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him through his participation in the freedom of 
the state. Preeminently in the fiftli century', and 
still in marked degree in the fourth, the Greek 
citizen was willing to Milvirdinatc himself and 
his interests to the needs oi the poh\^ whether 
this subordination was to law (nomos) or to the 
group action ot the citi/cns as the demos. As a 
striking example of this the liturgies ma} be 
cited. In undertaking the liturgies the wealthier 
citizens \oIuntanl> ttxik o\ei the expense of 
maintaining certain public ser\iccs such as the 
fitting out of a w ar \ csscl lor the state, Mippb ing 
the g\mnasia with S4ind and oil, or training and 
fitting out tiic choiuscs in the dramatic pro- 
ductions at the religious icstuals In the Greek 
political thc'or\' this characteristic attitude 
toward the relation ol the indnidual to the state 
is apparent Within the limits ol this sulvirdina- 
tion of the induidual to the idea ot the state a 
great measure of personal freedom , both in 
thought and in action, was permittee 1 theindi\ id- 
ual in most ot the CJreek communities, whether 
citizen, mctic or sla\e. In Sparta, howe\er, the 
peculiar conditions of a state organized on the 
lines of a mihtaiy lx>dy tlcmanded a greater 
measure of state control as against the indi\ idual. 
But e\en in the SparLin state and in the citv- 
states of Crete, where a degree ot communistic 
acti^ n was de\ eloped which dilTerentiatcd these 
political organisms fn^m the majority of the 
Greek communities, the importance ot out- 


artists often appearing upon the vase, as on the 
sixth centuiy Francois vase in Florence — 
**£igotimus made me. Clitias painted me.’* It 
is seen in the proud words which opened the 
Descriptwe Geography of Hecatacus {tin a 500 
B.r.): ‘*Hccataeus ot Miletus speaks thus; I write 
these things as they seem to me to he true. 
For tJie stones ot the Greeks are of many kinds 
and ridiculous, ar it seems to me.” It is this 
trait - recognition of the \ alue ot ttie social 
effort or opinion of tiie indi\uhial ot whatever 
scxial, |K>litical or tconoinic rank he might be — 
which particiilarlv distinguishes the (ircck social 
expciicficc tioin that ot the pcniplcs who 
preceded them, and in Ic'sser digrce from that 
ot the Konuns who follow eil 

This personal trcidom of thought and acnion 
is based on the pi.ictise, if not the theorv, of 
lais:>e/ taire in eeononiic and soi 1 il m.itUrs on 
the part ot the polls rispeeting its titi/iiis; on 
the general laik of pressure of tfiiolngnal dognu 
on the exprissioii ot ptrsonal eouxietion, cm a 
relative l\ high state ol piosperitv in tlie cities 
engaged in handicraft pioductioii in an expand- 
ing world of comiiuiee, on the tact that tficre 
was no in irked social class with cxctptional 
privileges in the industrial cities oi tins tvpe and 
that there were markid eipialitv and fluiditv of 
social status, though not of political status, 
between the classes of slaves, aliin residents 
(mctics) and citi/ms I ipiallv favorable social 


standing individuals in determining the course 
of the political and cultural histriry of the social 
group is always evident. The conditions of 
Greek political and social life in general were 
such as to give to indiv leiuals of marked capacity 
in all lines a w idc scope expression tor these 
capacities It is significant that tew of the names 
of the architects of the old Pharaonic temples 
have come down to posterity. Imhotep, the 
architect of the mast aha of the first dviiast} of 
Pharaoh Zoser, a thoroughly historical indi- 
vidual known to us b> a contemporary seated 
statue, soon lost his human individuality in a 
divinity which m the Hellenistic period equated 
him with the Greek god of healing, Asclcpiu . 
But scores of names of Greek architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, musicians and authors have 
become fixed in the Greek cultural tradition, 
and their names and works have been handed 
down with full appreciation of the particular 
contribution of each to the technique of his 
craft. Even in the sixth century this importance 
of the individual is emphasized m the case of 
potters and vase painters, the names of both 


conditions did not obtain, howevd, in the agri- 
cultural commiinilii.s, suth as Sparta and 
Ihcssaly, which were founded upon tin svstcin 
of exploited serf labor It was the grKul foitiinc 
of the Greeks that these conditions existeel lust 
for them, among all the pe'oplc's th.it have taken 
part m the development of the civilizations of 
western Asia and of liiirope It was their menf 
that they produced a surprising nurnlnr of able 
individuals at this paniciilar time. In many 
fields they were the fust to express in written 
and lasting form things that other individuals 
may have thought in earlier times. 'I'heir en- 


thusiasm, their passion of earnestness, ihcir 
optimism as to the validity of their reasoned 
conclusions, arc grounded in their priority in 
expression. It is these qualities of Greek cul- 
tural expression which have produced the 
romantic attitude toward the “joyolisncss” and 
the “eternal youthfulncss” of the Hellenes of 


the clasiic period. The contrary, o^^rvation 
that other qualities have tHitoht: 

of indiv id*ial Greeks 
opposed theory, that oUnl^^^ential 





Greek Culture 

choly” and **pesaimism’’ of the Greeks. Both 
views arc equally right and wrong; and both 
have tended to be panegyric in their modem 
expression. 

The claim may successfully be supported for 
the Greeks that, as distinguished from their 
predecessors, they introduced into the world the 
scientific habit of mind. The pre-fircek peoples 
made many keen observations, and assembled a 
considerable body of empirical knowledge. 
They also applied this knowledge to the solution 
of the practical difficulties which confronted 
them. Individuals among them likewise ap- 
proached their problems with marke<l powers of 
deduction and an ideal of systematization. No- 
table among such individual examples is the work 
of the Egyptian doctor who W’rote the famous 
Smith medical papyms (in the collection of the 
New York Historical Society) in the early part 
of the second millennium n.c. He made the 
heart the center of the human system, knew' 
the places where the pulse beat could best he 
taken, orgsinized and wrote dowm his ohscr\a- 
tiops .1 d '»d\ice. But this is a single instance in 
the mass of magical formulae which predomi- 
nate in the practise of ICgyptian medicine. Cireck 
physicians were the first to systematize medical 
knowknlge, to insist that all diseases arise from 
natural causes, and to establish by obser\'ation 
of numerous recorded cases the probable course 
of a recognized sickness. Thus they formulated 
medicine as an empirical science. The Baby- 
lonians had assembled a considerable body of 
astronomical obs<Tvations; but this knowledge 
was based on the notion that the gods deter- 
mined the fate of human beings through the 
stars, and it w’as used in the serv ice of astrology. 
The Greeks systematized their knowledge of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies and 
founded the science of astronomy. Where the 
Babylonians and Iigyptians had chronicled con- 
secutive historical events, the Greeks established 
history as a discipline dealing with groups of 
related events thnnigh the application of crit- 
ical and recognized methods of approach. In 
place of the empirical mathematic.* knowl- 
edge which the Egyptians used, the (Wrecks 
made a science of mathematics by establishing 
its laws. 

The first appearance of this tendency toward 
free inquiry and investigation, detached from 
all theological teaching, occurred among the 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor in the sixth century. 
Contemporary with this movement there ap- 
peared in the mainland of Greece a revival and 
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deepening of religious feeling which was uncon- 
nected with the public W’orship of the cHy-state 
gods, was peasant in origin and open only to 
the initiated few. This new religious current is 
shown in the rise of the Orphic and Eleusinian 
mysteries and the Dionysiac worship. All of 
these secret cults were characterized by their 
promise of a future life to the initiate, by their 
evangelistic character, by the idea of rebirth 
through the practise of rites of purification, by 
the belief in the personal approach of men to 
the gods in mf)mcnts of religious ecstasy. 
Diverging sharply in their W'holc psychologic^ 
and mental attitude from the tentative science 
of the Ionian schend of thinkers, their ideas 
w’cre nevertheless drawm into the movement 
toward scientific in<]uiry in the philosophic 
schools of Pythagoras and Plato. Well into the 
Christian era the Greek mysteries played an 
important role in the religious experience of the 
^ireco-Koman world. T'hc Eleusinian initiates 
had no congregation meetings and formed no 
social structure. Once initiated they scattered 
and w’cre absorbed into fheir own state organ- 
izations, carry ing with them the spiritual re\da- 
tion which they had received. The Orphic 
worshippers, on the other hand, formed a 
definite social body, obser\'ing certain rules of 
abstentifin which differentiated them from their 
fellow beings. But from the societal point of 
view’^ all the mysteries have one point of common 
interest and importance. .All of them cut through 
the existing political, clan and family classifica- 
tk'ns of the time by admitting to initiation 
citveiis, metics or slaves without differenti- 
ation. 

The first evidence of the new Greek attitude 
toward the investigation of natural phenomena 
appeared when Thales of Miletus forecast an 
eclipse of the sun in 585 B.c. He was followed 
by a group of men who displayed the same 
interest in the fundamental problems of nature, 
and pursued the same general method of 
inquiry', with all its strength and also its 
inherent weakness; Anaximander and Anaxi- 
menes ut Miletus, Pythagoras of Samos, Par- 
menides of Elea (in Italy), Empedocles of 
Acragas (in Sicily), Anaxagoras of Clazomcnae 
(in Asia l^Iinor) and Leucippus of Miletus (later 
of Elea). The insistent problems which they 
all attacked were these: What is the beginning 
and source (in Greek the 4 irchc) of all appear- 
ances in nature? What exactly is the form of 
the universe; and how did it come to assume its 
present form? In the vaiying answers which 
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they gave to these questions they substituted^ in 
place of the mythological cosmology of the 
Greek religion, cosmic formulae based upon a 
considerable amount of observation and deduc* 
tion and on free speculation. Their results 
agreed in the belief that the beginning” was 
one material. They further agreed that this 
primary source, in whatever form it might 
appear to the senses, was material. To the 
earlier thinkers of the group this material was a 
sentient and dynamic thing, whether water 
(Thales), an iindehnahle stuff (the “unlimited” 
material of Anaximander}, air, which by an 
inherent power of condensuition and rarefaction 
formed the many appearances of nature (Anaxi- 
menes), or the sentient “fire” of Heraclitus, 
which WHS the god Zeus himself and was itself 
subject to the universal law of constant change. 
In the fifth centurv* Anaxagoras was driven to 
separate sentient force from matter; this force 
he designated as mind (nous)^ an unemotional 
intelligence utterly disinterested except in the 
establishment of order in the universe. In oppo- 
sition to this, which whs potentially a dualistic 
theory, arose in the middle of the fifth century 
the school of the atomists, of which Leucippus 
was the originator, Democritus of Abdcra and 
Diogenes of Apollonia his followers. Atoms 
me ving about in empty space have, by an 
inward necessity, formed the universe as it is. 
This atomic theory was a purely materialistic 
explanation of nature, destined in the Hellen- 
istic and Roman periods to furnish the cos- 
mological foundation upon which Epicurus 
developed his philosophic doctrine and Lu- 
cretius his attempt to free the human mind 
from the specters of fear. 

Out of this Ionian speculative use of intel- 
ligence came by divergent lines of development 
the philosophic systems of the followers of 
Socrates and an independent movement of 
strictly scientific thought. The cosmologi- 
cal speculation emanating from Ionia spread 
quickly, as the names and nativities show, to 
Italy and Sicily. In this fact are seen the cultural 
unity of the Hellenic world and the degree of 
mental intercourse then possible between men 
of higher intelligence. The movement is not 
characterized by group thinking. It came 
through individuals. Pythagoras alone estab- 
lished an actual “school,” in the sense of 
a continuing group. In its replacement, by 
individual speculation, of the group prepos- 
sessions represented in the older Greek re- 
ligious cosmology, Ionian natund philosophy 


displayed quite clearly its scientific character. 

Conditions of life as they existed for the 
Greeks of the fifth century B.C. favored the 
popularization of the new intellectual move- 
ments which had begun in the sixth century. 
Technical methods in production had become 
more refined. In all fields, whether economic, 
artistic or intellectual, the rapid flow of this 
movement into all parts of the (vreek world is 
apparent. The tendency to use literature as a 
means of political propaganda or public instruc- 
tion, which can be noted in the verses of Solon 
of Athens (594 BC.), expanded enormously. 
Crude processional choruses had long been pro- 
duced by local talent among the peasantry of 
Attica, and the Dorian communities at the har- 
vest festivals, in which the participants, dressed 
as goats or satyrs, delighted their neighbors with 
rustic and ribald humor, l^nilcr the hands of 
the Athenian authors Aeschylus, Siiphoclcs and 
Euripides, these impulses toward dramatic pres- 
entation of some episode in the life of the god 
Dionysus were refined into a new literary form, 
the perfected stage drama, called from its origin 
tragoedia (goat song). Its importance in this dis- 
cussion lies in the fact that the stage drama be- 
came an educative force of considerable impor- 
tance in Greek life and a valuable medium for 
the cxpres.sion of public opinion. Often the 
dramatists included in tlieir plays political a>m- 
ment on the questions of the day as they were 
being discussed in the streets and markets of the 
^ city of Athens. The development of drama was, 
at the outset, purely Athenian; but the repro- 
duction of successful plays in other cities and 
their publication for reading purposes gave to 
the authors a wide scope of influence over the 
Greek world at large. O'medy, which also de- 
veloped at Athens, became a medium of violent 
diatribe and ridicule of political personages, of 
intellectual movements, of political methods and 
programs. 

The fact that official documents and laws 
were painted on whitened wooden panels or 
were cut on stone slabs, and the output of 
books on many topics, necessitate the assump- 
tion of widespread literacy in the Greek city- 
sUte oiganizations of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies. It is therefore surprising to find that 
the city-states did not interest dicmselves in 
mental training or take any respontibility for it, 
even in the case of their future citizens. There 
were no public schools. For those who could 
pay the f-cs there were private sdiools, taking 
care of some hundred and twenty pupils at 
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times, as we definitely know in one instance. 
The only compulsion that rested upon a citizen 
to prepare a son for his place in the state lay in 
public opinion, feebly supported by a law, as- 
cribed to Solon, that a son who had not been 
provided with an education was not under ob- 
ligation of support wiicn his father became old. 
T'he subjects of instruction were reading and 
writing and the learning by rote of passages 
from the poets, especially from Homer. Beyond 
this came the playing of a musical instrument 
of the harp or the flageolet type. In the field 
of bodily training, since every citizen s son w^as 
a potential soldier, the state provided definite 
open spaces, the gymnasium and the palaestra 
(wrestling ground), ami trainers in wrestling, 
running and jumping, with an overseer of gen- 
eral conduct. Kquipinent was furnished by the 
state through the semi-voluntary contribution 
called the gymnasial liturgy. Specialized train- 
ing for the trades {technai) was obtained through 
tlie apprentice system, by contract between 
father or guardian of a free boy or owner of a 
slave, 'nifl a master craftsman. 'This system pre- 
vailed also in those trades which v\e differen- 
tiate as prfifessions. T'he practising physician, 
for evaniple, was a teacher of his tcclme at a 
stipulated fee. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the effect of thw scien- 
tific attitude already established in the specula- 
tive physical pliilusophics of the lonians so 
clearly seen as in Oreek medicine. The practise 
of treating disease had been carried by the pre- 
Greek peoples to a fair degree of effectiveness. 
The claim that the Greeks were the founders of 
medicine rests upon the fact that they systema- 
tized it upon a basis of accumulated and clas- 
sified observations of the phenomena of disease 
and made of it a profession with an established 
social attitude and a code of ethical behavior. 
Two **schools,” that of Cnidos in lower Asia 
Minor and that of the island of Cos, had already 
differentiated themselves in the fifth century 
upon the basis of method of treatment. Of the 
work of the Cnidian school we have little left 
except in the criticisms of their opp^^ents of 
the Coan school. From the Coan school there 
has come down a considerable body of medical 
literature, assembled in the early third century 
by Menon, a pupil of Aristotle. The Cnidian 
s^ool was said to overemphasize the value of 
diagnosis and treatment. The Coan followers 
laid stress upon correct prognosis and the 
psychological result of the confidence to be 
engendered thereby in the patient. Something 


of the scientific character of Greek medicine at 
the end of the fifth century and the effect of its 
methods upon the educated laymen may be seen 
in the description of the plague which devas- 
tated Athens from 430 to 426 B.c. as it is given 
by the historian Thucydides (ii 47-58). He 
begins with an account of the approach of the 
disease, from Egypt via Syria to Athens. He 
then states his purpose in describing the course 
of the sickness. This was to enable people to 
know about it in case it should again occur; and 
he gives, as the basis of his exact knowledge, 
the fact that he had crmtracted it and had 
observed the cases of many others who had had 
it. The medical description of the disease is 
accurate and detailed. Even more significant 
is his report of the effect of this disaster, which 
the medical practise of the time was powerless 
to combat, uixin the mass psychology of the 
Athenians. ‘"No one was eager to endure sacri- 
^cc to gain that thing called good repute, 
because it w*as uncertain that one would live 
to attain it. Whatever was pleasurable for the 
moment, whatever contributed to this end of 
pleasure, was accepted as noble and useful. 
Neither fear of the gods nor laws of men served 
to exercise restraint, because it w^as assumed to 
be a matter of indifference w*hether one re- 
spected them or not, since all men alike w^ere 
subject to destruction” (Thuc. ii 53). 

The outstanding figure in early Greek medi- 
cine, and one of the great figures in the entire 
history of medicine, was Hippocrates of Cos, 
whose best years fell about 400 to 375 B.c. 
Hibiorical criticism has not been able to take 
from him the honor of authorship of the Hip- 
pocratic oath (Hippocratic Corpus iv 628-33 l) 
which has fixed the ethical standards of the 
profession since his day. Under the methods of 
Hippocrates cases were carefully recorded and 
described. Nowhere is the struggle against the 
prevalence of superstitious formulae in medicine 
more clearly stated than in a pamphlet. On the 
Sacred Disease^ found among the writings of 
Hippocrates, but probably from the hand of a 
clear-heaued contemporary. He combatted a 
tendency among the conventional physicians to 
refuse to handle epilepsy cases as being of 
divine origin and beyond the healing powder of 
human skill. Like all other sicknesses, he con- 
tended, this also had a natural cause and explana- 
tion. Men ascribe anything they do not under- 
stand to the gods. If epilepsy is a sacred sickness, 
so also are the recurrent fevers and sleep 
walking, since the practitioner b eqtially unable 
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to explain them. The author’s contention was the history of Greek medicine are the differen- 


that all natural phenomena must be approached 
in the same way. His scorn of superstition 
mongers, miracle workers, purifiers and other 
medical impostors was vigorously expressed. 
Possibly by the same writer is a pamphlet (also 
handed down among the works of HipjKK rates), 
On Airs, Waters, Places, whicli is characterized 
by unusual |'M)wers of obsefvation and breadth 
of learning. From personal observ'ations made 
in a wide range of travels the author of this 
pamphlet constnicted a theor\' of the effects 
of climate and soils upon the pigmentation, 
physical si/c and spiritual characteristics of 
men in different regions. He was convinced 
that acquired plusical characteristics were 
heritable. He believed in environmental infill- 
ences — that the superiority of the Kuropean 
dweller over the Asiatic was due to tlie greater 
harshness of climate in Furo{H' and the greater 
variability of heat and cold, rain and sunshine. 
Political factors also, lie said, play a part in 
this result. Wherever monarchy exists there 
necessarily is slavciy. For the souls of people 
are enslaved under monarchic rule, and they 
arc unwilling to incur danger for the sake of 
another’s power. But the self-ruling peoples, 
who fight in their own interests, are willing to 
un .‘rgo dangers. He further obser\cd that in 
Asia wherever men, either Greeks or non- 
Greeks, are not under autocratic rule but are 
self-ruling, they are more warlike than their 
neighbors. 

In the medical techne, as in other trades, the 
apprentice system continued to supply the 
need for specialized and exact knowledge. Here 
the old Greek family grouping and .solidarity 
continued to display its social usefulness. The 
father of Hippocrates was a member of the 
Asclepiad priesthood at Cos. The sons of Hip- 
pocrates and his son-in-law* followed the profes- 
sion. Tradition reports that his grandsons and 
great-grand.son3 were also physicians of the 
Coan school. In the fourth century there is a 
noteworthy movement toward separation of the 
craft of healing from its traditional connection 
with the medical experience of the temples of 
the healing gods and the practise of their 
priests. Thousands of archaeological finds of 
dedicatory offerings to the healing powers of the 
gods made by grateful patients attest, never- 
theless, the continuation throughout antiquity 
of non-rational medical treatment, chiefly by 
magical cures through healing sleep in the 
temples of the gods. The important elements in 


tiation made between temple treatment and a 
rationalized medical practisi*, the development 
of a craft knowledge aiui ethical standards by 
individuals, and the continuation of both 
knowledge and standards through private in- 
struction by master physicians at definite 
places. 

In the last quarter of the fifth century a group 
of individuals appeared as tniveling teachers of 
the higher branches of knowleilgc to all w*ho 
might have the interest and the money recpiired 
in pa\nient for their instruction, 'riiese were the 
sophists, professors of knowledge, as opjtosed 
to phUosophoi, which means, liter.illy, “lovers 
of knowledge.” "I’hrec ei re ii instancies explain 
their appearance: the Kick of public instruction; 
the greater demands imposed by the growing 
refinement of technu|iie in all lines; and the 
public desire to share in the results i)f the intel- 
lectual awakening which was lepresented in the 
discussions of the natural phiIos«)}diers. 'Fhe 
prominent earlier sophists were (iorgias of 
Sicilian Lcontini, IVotagoris of .\bdera in 
Thrace, Prodicus of the Aegean i'slaiul (’eos, 
and Hippias of Klis in the Peloponnesus. Pro- 
fessing the ability to gi\e a comphte education 
in all branches of learning, their aim was to 
prepare men for practical life, paiticnlarl\ for 
succes.sful activitv in the politie.d life of the 
time. The growth «)f denun'rary, tl.e laik of any 
prrwisiun for a public prosecutor in the legal 
•systems of the lime and the want of a recog- 
nized legal profession demanded of the in- 
diviiiiial a knowledge of composition, of argu- 
mentation and of methodical and convincing 
presentation of facts. In meeting these demands 
the sopliisls founded the study of dialectics. In 
the stiuly of language, particularly in its analysis, 
in the isolation of the parts of speech, and in the 
rejection of the speculative thought of the 
physical philosophers, the sophists desen'e 
consideration as a group who furthered the 
development of the Greek sciences. 

The sophists denied the possibility of ab- 
solute knowledge. Man is the measure of all 
things, of the existence of being or the non- 
existence of non-being. This enunciation of the 
subjectivity of all cognition was made by 
Protagoras. Good and evil, as iht sophists in 
general taught, arc purely relative ideas; and 
Protagoras stated that one might set up two 
propositions exactly opposed and defend each 
with equal justification. The sophists held that 
as it could .not be known whether or not there 
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were gods, the ^‘divine’’ laws in which Pindar, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles believed had no 
validity. Critias of Athens assented that the gods 
were notliiiig more than a creation of some 
clever politician to restrain men from crime. 
The laws of states, likewise, were mere devices 
of social utility. Out of this assertion tlie more 
radical followers of scjphism drew tlic con- 
clusion that the right of the strong to rule and 
exploit the weak was a kiw of nature. Protagoras, 
however, found a rational ethical l)asis for 
individuals and states in the necessities of 
human association. He asserted (in Plato's 
dialogue Protagoras) that, without a portion of 
justice and a sense of shame in every man, 
human society could not hold together. In 443 
n.C. Pericles assigned to Protagoras the task of 
W'orking out the constittition for the colony of 
Thurii in soiilhern Italy, then tf) be estiiblished. 
From this circumstance it is clear that the 
sophists were accredited in their time with 
sotnething more than the mere academic 
knowledge of political science necessary for 
lecture purposes. 

'I he intellectual significance of Socrates lies 
in the fact that he gave a new impulse to (ireek 
thought out (if the impasse into which it had been 
led by the sophistic leaching of the subjectivity 
of all human judgments. Socrates was convinced 
that truth is atiainablc. 'The judgments of in- 
dividuals dilfer greatly as to the concept of 
“g(M)d,” of ‘*bad,” of “beautiful,” of “ugly.” 
These ditferences have arisen from lack of 
clarity in thinking. By methodical analysis 
through discussion, by isolation of the essential 
elements of each concept, by agreement upon 
these essentials, the iindcrlviiig truth of each 
judgment might be attained. Concepts thus 
attained Socrates held to be valid, and eter- 
nally so. Knowledge, therefore, could be both 
learned and taught. Through the definition of 
the “good” as tliat which is g(K)d for the person 
(advantageous in the best sense), Socrates came 
to the conclusion that g(K>dness is the same 
thing as correct knowledge. The task of leading 
his fellow citizens along the pathway f'f correct 
thinking, particularly in its applicuuoii to 
politic«d activity, SexTates conceived as a mission 
imposed upon him by an irresistible inner 
impulse, lie stood upon the same ground as 
the sophists in regarding the studies of the 
physical philosophers as useless, in his belief 
that the human being should be the sole object 
of investigation, and in the practical aim of 
educating the citizens of the state for political 


life. He differed from the sophists completely 
in the method by which he attempted to reach 
this end, through discussion rather than by 
ex cathedra pronouncement of opinions. 'I^he 
“Socratic method” was of considerable impor- 
tance, therefore, in furthering the development 
of thought. Socrates wrote nothing. He devel- 
oped no philosophic system. It is through his 
pupils tliat he became the founder of (Ircek 
philosophy in its broader sense, as a meta- 
physical system freed from the limitation to 
cosmological questions which had characterized 
the earlier Ionian philosophy. I’hrough his 
attempt to educate his fellow Athenians toward 
true thinking, therefore toward virtue and 
efficient citizenship, lie injected the problem of 
ethics into political theory and thus into 
phil( 3 Sophy. 

In the Iranian dualistic religious teaching the 
powers of g(K)d and evil striv e in the physical 
world for mastery; and this strife is waged also 
111 the heart of man. From Iranian Zoroastrian- 
ism this doctrine was taken over into Christi- 
anity and so dominates modern popular moral- 
ism. To approach the social conduct of the 
ancient Greeks with this preconception would 
lead not to a correct understanding of their 
attitude, but rather to a blind amdemnation of 
practises which Greek society did not condemn 
and which Greek law, in many instances, pub- 
licly recognized. I'he entire problem of sexual 
purity, for example, which dominates Christian 
morality, fell away from their ken. “Purity of 
heart,” in its sexual application, had no meaning 
to hem. They never recognized thought in 
itsell as evil. In precept and practise, beginning 
with the traditional doctrines of the semi- 
histurical Seven Wise Men of the seventh and 
sixth ecntuucs, the ideals were temperance, 
scK-control, balance, the meden agan (nothing in 
excess) inscribed on one of the temples at 
Delphi. Jn the actual Greek life of Plato's day 
sexual relations outside of the institution of 
mirriagc were permitted and expected. Mar- 
riage, according to Demosthenes, is an institu- 
tion for producing legitimate children. Concu- 
binage was expected, tlic offspring of concubines 
legally acknowledged and legally protected in 
their freedom if the mother were free. In Greek 
society of the fifth and fourth centuries homo- 
sexualism was frankly recognized. 

Equally alien to modern Christianized moral- 
ity is the Greek practise of infant exposure. In 
Sparta the right of the ephors to determine 
whether a child should be permitted to live or 
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should be exposed, was a usurpation on the 
part of the state of the primitive family right of 
the father. At Athens, as in other Greek city- 
states, the old right of life and death held by 
the head of the family was maintained with 
respect to the newborn infant until diminishing 
population, combined with the Christian ideal 
of the sanctity of human life, did away with the 
custom of exposure. 

Accepting the method of Socrates and his 
belief that absolute judgments were |x)ssible, 
his pupil Plato, fundamentally a visionary and 
a great artist, attempted an adjustment of the 
difficulty which seemed inherent in the Socratic 
theory of a>gnition because of the illusory 
nature of sense perceptions. By a transcen- 
dentalizing process and with captivating im- 
agery he established a world of super-concepts, 
superimposed upon this world of concepts. To 
him the realm of super-concepts was the realm 
of actualities (tdeai\ "Torms”). The material 
world contained mere quasi-truths, reflections 
of the everlasting realities, impaired and dis- 
torted by the bodily senses. By adding the 
Pythagorean doctrine of pre-existence he could 
assume that those who had in higher degree the 
finer qualities of soul retained a dim memory 
of the actualities which they had seen in a pre- 
existent 8ta*e. By intuition, by contemplation 
of these actual things, rather than by processes 
of reasoning, they might reawaken the memory 
of the idem. Only such persons, true philos- 
ophers who had attained to self-knowledge, were 
truly competent to rule. In one of the letters 
ascribed to Plato (Ep. mi 326 a-b) a passage 
occurs which explains the political orientation 
of his philosophy. By the conditions of his birth 
and material welfare, an active political career 
in the Athenian state would have seemed the 
natural outlet for Plato’s energies. At first he 
had been eager to take up active political life, 
but he soon perceived that all the city-states 
were badly governed and that the voting of good 
laws, under the prevailing conditions, was a 
matter of chance. He was driven to the con- 
clusion that justice for the state and for 
individuals depended upon the study of 
philosophy. Human ills would not cease, he 
thought, until either philosophers who were 
trained to think straight and truly should come 
to hold the magistracies, or until the magistrates 
should become true philosophers by the inter- 
position of some divine agency. 

Out of this belief in the possibility of applying 
philosophy to the government of society Greek 


philosophy assumed its complete form under 
the shaping hands of Plato and his pupil 
Aristotle of Stagira. The Academy founded by 
Plato in the belief that through philosophic 
study true statesmen might be trained, accom- 
plished little, however, toward this end. The 
importance of the Academy and of the Lyceum 
later established at Athens by Aristotle is to be 
gauged by their history as organized centers of 
intellectual life in antiquity. In this respect their 
influence endured for a thousand years until, 
by order of the Emperor Justinian in 529 a d., 
the philosophic schools at Athens were per- 
manently closed. 

Political thought was, from the outset, a 
fundamental part of Greek philosophy. S(K*ratcs 
had laid the foundation for the development of 
ethics. In his discussion of the problem of the 
good citizen he had intn)diiced the idea of man 
as an ethical being. Plato’s contribution to this 
branch of philcxsophy uas the application of the 
criterion of ethical \aluc to the social group, the 
placing of the gcxxl citizen in a state organization 
the aim of which was justice. Ethics thereby 
received its orientation in the general field of 
philosophy as a branch of political science; and 
political theory, which received l)oth a keener 
analysis and a sharper and more scientific 
definition through Aristotle, accpiircd its char- 
acteristic ancient stamp as a s>stemati/ation of 
social ethics. The practise of jxditics has con- 
stantly and widely de\iated from this original 
philosophic standard. But in its theoretical 
treatment, whether the state be regarded as the 
end and embodiment of social morality or 
merely as a means of attaining certain practical 
objects such as public security, public order 
and general material welfare, political science 
has never departed completely from the Platonic 
conception of it as political philosophy. 

Fundamentally Aristotle had a scientific mind . 
His tremendous powers were best displayed in 
his classification of the fields of knowledge 
embraced within the comprehensive designation 
of philosophy, in the establishment of scientific 
ter ninology, in the analysis of methods of 
approach, in the collection and arrangement of 
empirical facts, and in the hypotheses which he 
established on the basis of observed phenomena. 
In his metaphysics he remained under the 
influence of Plato’s teaching of the "true 
forms.” But it is characteristic of his mind that 
he sought these ’’realities” not in a supernatural, 
transcendental world with no bridge existing 
between it and the material world, as Plato had 
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done. These ‘‘realities” existed, for him, in the 
world of matter, immanent in the things of the 
sensory world. Equally characteristic is his 
treatment of the state (in his Politics), lie starts 
with the proposition that man is inherently a 
social animal. Happiness can be obtained 
only by ethical activities of the soul; and the 
realization of a good life, and therefore of human 
happiness, is possible only in the setting of the 
state. The state form practically adapted to this 
realization is the city-state of the Greeks. In his 
Politics it is not the purpose of the realist 
Aristotle to describe a utopia but to formulate 
out of his knowledge of existing states a work- 
able institution which will permit the practise 
of the “good life.” Characteristic of his method 
is the fact that he had studied one hundred and 
fifty-eight separate state forms of the world of 
his day. He had described them in pamphlets, 
of which only one, The Athenian Constitution^ 
has been preserved for us, found in the dry soil 
of Egypt and first published in 1891. The 
portion of his Politics which won for Aristotle 
the title of fojmder of political science is his 
division of the existing types of city-states 
into monarchy, aristocracy and polity, with 
their corrcspmding perversions — tyranny, oli- 
garchy and democracy. This classification has 
been criticized as being based upon a purely 
quantitative principle applied to the ruling 
power. 'The criticism is valid from the stand- 
point of the inadequacy of the classification for 
present-day uses. If, as is more legitimate, 
Aristotle be regarded in the light of his own 
time, the criticism is found to be based upon 
the misapprehension that he was dealing with 
all the political forms extant in his day. He 
restricted his discussion, in fact, to the city- 
state form, neglecting the great territorial 
monarchies and the federations of his time. His 
division of the departments of government on 
the basis of function {Politics vi 14) into the 
deliberative, executive and judicial bodies, still 
retains its validity. 

Social morality, as taught by both Plato and 
Aristotle, still betrays a fundamental tribal 
attitude in that the morality of the state does 
not transcend the relations of the individual 
citizen and his own state. In external politics 
Plato {Republic 469-474) warns the Greeks that 
only the barbarians arc to be considered as 
natural enemies. Wars between Greek states are 
to be regarded as fraternal struggles in which 
extermination, wasting of the countryside, 
enslavement of a city and its inhabitants, are 
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not permissible. But this is a mere concession 
to the idea of the cultural unity of the Greeks 
so much discussed in his time. Aristotle declared 
that without military power and the exercise of 
this power against outsiders the state could not 
maintain its sovereignty. The struggle of one 
Greek state for hegemony over other Greeks 
was justified in his eyes if the rule thus estab- 
lished was made advantageous to the subjected 
Greeks. The conquest of non-Cvreeks w^as a 
natural right falling to the Greeks because ^he 
barbarians were their inferiors and thus by 
nature destined for enslavement to them. The 
philosophers’ theory of political ethics con- 
tained no discussion of right and justice as 
between Greeks and non-Cxrccks, or even, in 
the fundamental sense of international law, as 
between Greek city-states. A theory of inter- 
national ethics had not yet arisen. 

Significantly the word “history” comes from 
the Greek word historein, “to learn by inquiry,” 
used by Herodotus. A curiosity of mind in 
respect to the peculiarities of peoples and 
places is noticeable in the few remaining frag- 
ments of the early Greek chroniclers of histor- 
ical events, Hellanicus of I^sbos and Heca- 
taeus of Miletus. This trait distinguished the 
early Greek annals from the lifcicssness of the 
records kept by the pre-Greek peoples of 
antiquity. Hecataeus had applied the criterion 
of personal criticism to the tales of the past 
w*hich had come down to him, but he was still 
“a writer of tales” {logographos). Historical 
research and methodical skill in its presentation 
— the consi:»'Us method and discipline as well 
as the art history — are creations of two 

Greeks of the fifth century B.C., Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus, and Thucydides of Athens. 
Herodotus in his account of the Persian wars is 
not without marked subjective tendencies, one 
being to glorify Athens, a second to defend the 
oracle at Delphi against the accusation of having 
prepared a favorable position for itself in case 
of a Persian victory. Herodotus w^as unable to 
discern the political, economic and social forces 
which determine historical events. As in the 
Greek tragedies of his time, the will of the gods 
dictates the outcome of human events. With 
ruthless envy the gods strike down those wdiose 
over\veeiiing greatness has irritated them, as with 
their lightning bolts they strike the tallest trees. 
This is the explanation which Herodotus had 
to offer of the unexpected defeat of the Persian 
by the Greek forces. He had traveled widely 
in his earlier years, collecting materials on the 
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characteristic social customs of cltiTcrcnt peoples, viduals or groups. He eliminated from his nar* 


in the manner of Hecataeus, and on their past 
historj', in the manner of anotlier Milesian 
logographos^ Dionysius. He was the first writer 
who conceived the idea of investigating a great 
historical problem and of presenting his results 
as historical literature. He was fortunate in the 
fact that the problem — the series of wars con- 
ducted against the (ireeks In the Pt‘rsiaii kings 
Darius and Xerxes - happened to be a crucial 
one in the historical life of the li reeks. This 
combination of circumstances, aided by his 
honesty of intent and peculiar charm in nar- 
ration, have given him the title of the “father 
of history.” llis earlier ethnographical studies 
as Ingograplm have l>cen patched into tlie body 
of his narrative as they seemed t<» he applicable. 
His purpose, as stated in his brief preface, was 
to save fmm ohlivinn the great and wondrous 
deeds of both (ilreeks and barbarians, and in 
particular to present the reasons for the war 
(hLstorical causes). 'Fhe causes which he presents 
are trivial; and he gives three conflicting repirts, 
the Phoenician, the Persian and the (Ireek, 
without drawing a conclusion based on pers<uial 
critical anal) sis. Xe\erthek*ss, by dealing even 
naively with causes, he isolated and consciously 
stated of the essential elements in the 
investiga* m of historical sequences. 

'Phucydides wrote on contemporary events, 
and in particular on the PeIojH)nnesian W'ar, 
in which he was himself at first a participant. 
After his banishment from Athens in 424 B.i\ 
he remained a keen and indefatigable oltscncr 
of the course of the war. He was the first writer 
of historical events who analyzed critically the 
sources of his information and passed judg- 
ment on their validity. He realized the untrust- 
wortliincss of oral tradition, of the statements 
of eye witnesses, of his own memory and con- 
sequently of the memories of others ('Phiic. i 
22). Where Thucydides used official docu- 
ments w’hich have come dow'n to us inscribed 
upon stone, he stands the te.st of general 
accuracy with credit. He distinguished the 
alleged reasons for the war from its funda- 
mental or **truest” cause. This he considered 
to be the increasing power of the Athenians and 
the fear which it inspired in the Lacedae- 
monians. He was conscious of economic forces 
in history (Thuc. 1 23). The gods, the oracles, 
all supernatural paraphernalia, are eliminated, 
except as the belief in these may produce a 
demonstrable effect upon the course of events 
through the psychological reactions of indi- 


rativc everything of a purely episodical character 
which seemed to him to be unimportant, con- 
sciously sacrificing historiographic interest to 
historical importance. His careful methods in 
deduction from data which he had tested and 
accepted as trustworthy may still be profitably 
studied by historians. He was the first critical 
historian and one of the best. 

In the business life of the Greek-speaking 
world the use of coined money as against barter 
economy hail gone forw'ard in the fifth and 
fourth centuries with amazing rapidity. The 
government of the great Persian Empire, cover- 
ing southwestern Asia and Egypt, also coined 
money. But in the persistence of exchange in 
kind, in the custom of treasuring its surpluses 
of revenue in lioards of gold and silver, in the 
continuance of state monopolies inherited from 
the past, in the st.itc ownership of great stretches 
of the arable land held as royal domain and 
worked by i»cmi-serfs, the Persian Empire was 
unmodern in comparison with the (ireek city- 
state world. In both agricultural and industrial 
production many sunivals of the old royal and 
temple household {nikos) system remained, 
sanctified by centuries of custom. In (ircecc 
production and transportation were largely in 
the hands of private individuals, witli little 
regimentation by the city-states a.s .jgainst ihcir 
subjects. Private ownership of real estate and 
agricultural land wua the rule in the urban 
industrial communities, altliough this general 
condition did not prevail in other places such 
as the socialized military state of Sparta, or in 
non- industrial communities like I'hessaly and 
Maccdon. In backward communities and on the 
periphery of the Circek world, in the more 
distant colonies of the Black Sea, for example, 
the functions of production, transportation and 
mcrcliandlstng were, no doubt, often combined 
in one person. Of the industrial cities Athens 
was among the most important, as it is also the 
one best known to modern investigation. The 
Athenian situation may be regarded as repre- 
bcntative of that of other large cities and of 
many smaller ones. In these communities 
investment opportunities for surpluses of capital 
accumulated in individual hands weic chiefly 
farm lands (for olive and vine growing in 
Attica), handicraft industries, slaves trained to 
some trade and rented out to entrepreneurs, or 
loans made to professional merchants and 
owners of ships to finance their commercial 
enterprises. Since the city-state laws forbade 
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metics to own real estate, the accumulations of 
those metics who had been able to acc|uire any 
wealth were lai^ely invested in small industries. 
The less fortunate earned their livings skilled 
workmen or as petty tradesmen or engaged in 
transportation backed by loans for the mer- 
chandise which they carried. At Athens the 
overseas transportation was largely in their 
hands. 

The importance of wealth as reckoned in 
terms of money and its interest-hearing capacity 
increased greatly in the Greek world of the 
fourth century. The money changer had neces- 
sarily been a prominent figure in all Greek 
markets because each of the multitude of city- 
states maintained its own mint and held jeal- 
ously to its own coinage system as an important 
element of its independence. The extension of 
money-changing houses into banks occurred at 
Athens. It was largely due to a metic named 
Pasion and the successor to his business, a 
freedman named Phormion. Pasion established 
a deposit bank in which he received money 
and valuable's from customers, paying interest 
on certain types ot deposits. The accumulations 
he lent at interest. An important element in the 
financial transactions of this bank, and of others 
which rapidly arose in competition, lay in the 
technique of its bookkeeping by which pay- 
ments of one customer to another could be 
made by transfer, on personal order, from the 
one account to the sccoiul. I'his was quickly 
extended to payments between customers of 
two different banks. Pasion made loans on 
valuable articles deposited in his storeroom, m 
the manner of a pawnbroker; and he was also a 
manufacturer on his owm account and owner of 
his own shipping facilities. In the generation 
which followx'd him, how’cvcr, banking became 
a more specialized department of business life. 

Naturally there was considerable public sus- 
picion of these early bankers, augmented by 
several disastrous endeavors in this new' field 
of entcrpri.se. I'his feeling is attested by the 
speeches of lawyers in suits entered against the 
bankers. Nevertheless the development of bank- 
ing progressed rapidly. Either in the form of 
a state monopoly of banking enteqirises, as in 
Hellenistic Egypt, or in private hands, as under 
the Roman Empire, deposit banks became an 
important feature of the economic life of an- 
tiquity. The social effects of the new oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for safe reinvestment of 
accumulated surpluses cannot be traced with 
accuracy. It is safe to assume that the growing 
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differentiation of propertied classes and the poor 
was affected by it, and that the new regard 
for money as working capital influenced the 
old willingness of the citizen classes to assume 
semi-voluntary tax burdens such as liturgies for 
the navy and for the public gymnasia. The phil- 
osophic-iK)liticai theorists of the fourth century 
were entirely opposed to the new' economic 
order. They had found it possible, though with 
inqH>rtant changes, to adaj>t the political form 
of the existing city-state to their hopes. Their 
opposition to the current economic order wras 
more complete, their suggestions of change W'erc 
much more sweeping. 

In the legislation of Solon (594 B.C.) citizen 
obligations and prixileges at Athens were still 
based upon a classificatiem expressed in terms 
of income in kind (500 bushelmen, etc.). At 
the opening of the Peloponnesian War in 431 
B.r. the adjustment to the new complexities of 
business, lK)th private and public, had been 
successfully made. Records of the Athenian 
state are available from 454 B.r. onward which 
show that a practical system of state accounting 
had been established, based upon tribute and 
taxation paid in coined money. Pericles, as head 
of the administrative and militarv' board of the 
ten strattgi (generals) at Athens, had reor- 
ganized and simplified the treasury system, 
rcviucing the number of the treasury chests and 
concentrating responsibility for payments and 
records (decree of 434 B.C. published in Hicks 
and Hill, (irtck Ilhtnnral iNscriptiom, no. 49). 
Discuss; ins of economic problems began to 
appear tlur^after which display a new under- 
standing of the importance of economics, 
especially of state and private finance. Among 
these are the (hronumicus of Xenophon and the 
pamphlet On nnJ Means - suggested 

scheme for incre.ising the rev eiiues of the state — 
which appears among his writings. Isocrates, an 
Atheniar. teacher of composition and rhetoric 
of the fourth century, in urging the Greeks to 
cease tlieir city-state wars and combine for an 
aggressive war against Persia, was definite in his 
insistence that some of the economic and social 
ills then prevailing in the Circek world could be 
cured by the conipicst and exploitation of the 
western part of the Persian Empire. The new 
knowledge of the importance of business cx« 
pressed itself in the appearance of the w’ord 
oikonomia^ which means, literally, “household 
management.” Despite their understanding of 
business relations in social life, the Greeks did 
not establish economics as a separate discipline; 
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In their treatment it remained consistently a 
branch of the study of political science, which 
again was not abstracted from the general Held 
of philosophy. This orientation within a meta* 
physical system explains why the ca)nomic 
theories of Plato and Aristotle are so completely 
colored by the ethical aims im{>osed by them 
upon the state as the embodiment of justice. 

Both in the political practise of the city- 
states and in the political theory of the philos- 
ophers the purpose of the polity was to look 
after the material and moral welfare of its 
citizen group, but of this group exclusively. 
Protection of the rights of the classes of metics 
and slaves was sul 3 ordinated to the advantages 
of the citizen body. One effect of this differential 
treatment appears in the early custom of dis- 
tributing the Hnancial surpluses of the state to 
citizens only. A later and more practical appli- 
cation of the idea was made by Pericles when 
he introduced payment for citizen scr\'ice in 
the bouli^ and on the juries. l"his policy finds its 
rational justification in the democratizing 
tendency of the Periclean party, which aimed 
to equalize citizen participation in state affairs 
among all representatives of the citizen body, 
whether rich or poor. The introduction by 
Pericles o ' payment, to citizens only, of the fee 
required tor admission to dramatic perform- 
ances, exemplifies more clearly the old attitude 
of the privileges of the tribal group. 

The economic knowledge of the philosophers 
of the fourth century, as represented by Plato 
and Aristotle, included the definition of wealth 
as value in use or in exchange, and an un- 
derstanding of the difference between mate- 
rial wealth in money or goods and immaterial 
wealth represented by trained ability in some 
craft. Plato is definite as to the advantages of 
division of labor in the handicrafts and is 
insistent on technical specialization in the 
financial aspects of business. In his reaction 
against the social values of the new commercial- 
ism he attempted to eliminate both wealth^and 
poverty because of their disastrous effects upon 
the ethical well-being of the citizen classes. He 
could not do away with mobile capital entirely, 
but would permit its accumulation only to an 
amount four times the value of the land allot- 
ment to each citizen. He would not permit 
citizens to engage in commerce or handicrafts. 
He would permit them to engage in agriculture 
but not as a means of gain beyond a livelihood. 
Surpluses of agricultural production were to be 
at the disposal of the state. Prohibition of the 


use of gold and silver money by private individ* 
uals, of loaning at interest and of business on 
credit — ^these demands were designed to strike 
at the roots of the capitalism of his time. 
Economically the Republic and, in somewhat 
less degree, the Laws of Plato represent the 
attempt of a disillusioned mind to escape the 
evils of his own time by reverting to obsolete 
conditions of a past which could, in fact, no 
longer be revived. 

In the political theory of Plato and Aristotle 
an attitude of contempt toward handicrafts and 
trade was established w'hich dominated philo- 
sophic discussion, in its economic aspects, for 
three hundred years. Agricultural work alone 
was regarded as worthy of a citizen, the practise 
of the trades being relegated to non-citizen 
classes. This theoretical attitude toward indus- 
trial labor has often been accepted as represent- 
ing a social feeling widespread among the 
general public of antiquity. Such was not the 
case. Where he was not under the compulsion 
of his general scheme Plato himself in his 
dialogues shows a high regard for good crafts- 
men as exemplifying pur|K)scful devotion to the 
task in hand and a knowledge of the methods of 
reaching tlicir ends which should be equally 
applied in statecraft. I'hts more rational attitude 
toward labor goes back, no doubt, to Socrates 
who was himself a trained stonemason. 

The political and social classification of citizen 
and non-citizen members of the perfected state 
in Plato's Republic and Laws is a free adjustment 
of actually existing institutions, especially those 
of the backward state of Sparta, to prevailing 
conditions of Greek life and to the necessities 
imposed by the larger mctaphysical-cthical 
scheme in which this perfected state was set. 
Acceptance of the prevailing assumption of 
differences in the innate capacities of men 
seemed to give to the classifications of the 
theorists a rational and scientific justification 
{Republic ii 370). The soul, says Plato, has three 
dbtinct faculties, those of reflection, of courage 
and of desire, or appetite. In accordance with 
the dominance of one or another of these parts 
of the soul, the citizens are to be divided 
respectively into three classes, the philosopher 
rulers, the warriors and the producegs. The 
normal condition of warfare among the Greek 
city-states is accepted as a constant; end the 
task of the class of warriors is to proffide for 
the defense of the state. The communistic 
feature of state support for^the two upper dasies 
and their separation from all oonnectbn with 
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productive enterprise is an adaptation of Spartan 
conditions. The elimination of the class of 
producers from any connection with the 
political or military functions, their reduction 
practically to a state of helotage, is Spartan. So 
also is the requirement of state control of the 
rearing and education of citizen children. 

III. THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD. Outside 
the circle of the Socratic followers many other 
thinking men had lost the belief in popular rule 
by the citizen group which had motivated the 
internal politics of Pericles. By the historical 
student it may be questioned, well, whether 
the entire system of the parti . ni lari itic city- 
states had not proved itself unsuited to meet the 
changed needs of the Oreek world. From the 
beginning of the Pelo|X)nnesian War to the 
battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.c. the tendency 
toward unity in larger groupings and the old 
ideal of the self-sufficient city-state had been 
pitted against each other in constant and 
destructive warfare. Hegemonies, established by 
fftree maj^u, «.Htceeded one another rapidly 
and passed away without justifying themselves 
by any new political idea aipable of replacing 
the city-state separatism. One practical and 
promising effort toward solution w^as, however, 
attempted in the fourth century. This lay in tLc 
formatif)!! of localized federations of city-states 
in various parts of Cy recce, among them the 
Chalcidic and Boeotian Leagues. These com- 
bined complete autonomy and freedom from 
interference in local administration and legis- 
lation with the possibility of unified action over 
larger areas. It is a tribute to the political realism 
of the (1 reeks that they worked out in these 
leagues the practise of representation in the 
federal legislative body and in federal adminis- 
tration on a basis roughly proportional to the 
population and the tax paying and military 
strength of each unit. It is a singular fact that 
neither Plato nor Aristotle mentions the idea 
of the federations of city-states which had 
sprung up about them. Just as they failed to 
envisage the possibility of the life of happiv^^ss 
and moral elevation, the “good life," amid tlie 
new economic realities of the actual world of 
their time, so also they clung to the outward 
form of the city-state, though vitally changing 
its inner content. This inability to conceive the 
state except in the form of the small polis may 
be explained by their purpose, which was to 
place the individual as an ethical being, the 
state form being merely the organism in which 
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the individual must meet these problems, and 
therefore only a necessary side issue to the 
major problems. The city-state was the form 
within which Greek civilization had developed, 
and in their minds, perhaps, the only organ- 
ization suited to the temperament of the Greeks 
with whom they were concerned. These sug- 
gestions may offer a satisfactory explanation of 
the fact that Plato and Aristotle did not deal 
with the possibilities which lay in the city-state 
leagues of the time. 

When he had the Greek peninsula securely in 
his power (338 B.c.), Philip 11 of Macedon 
paid his tribute to the reality and power of the 
city-state as a Greek ideal and to the possi- 
bilities inherent in a federal organization of 
city-states by uniting all of the Greek states 
except Sparta in a comprehensive league of the 
Hellenes. There is little doubt — and this applies 
equally to Alexander at the outset of his career 
— that he intended to make the League of the 
Hellenes of essential service in the world which 
might be created as a result of their activities 
against Persia. Alexander’s conquest of the 
Persian Empire resulted, after his death, in 
bringing under the sway of dynasties of Mace- 
donian nobles a great territory with old and well 
established cultures. Their peoples had long 
been accustomed to the government of auto- 
cratic monarchies. Alexander had wisely adopted 
autocracy as the necessary basis of his rule over 
his Asiatic and Egyptian subjects. In this he was 
followed by his Alacedonian successors, the 
Seleucids in Asia and the Ptolemies in Egypt. 
In Macedon, however, the monarchic power 
was nevei able to discard the limitations upon 
it which were traditional to the country. 

Although in the new conditions of the Hellen- 
istic age the city-states declined in political 
importance, their cultural significance still 
persisted. We know that Alexander requested 
his formci tutor Aristotle to write two treatises 
for him, both lost to us, one on Monarchy^ the 
other on Colonization. These w'cre the two 
principles which he used in his great plans for 
the world he had conquered — ^monarchy as the 
form which Greek rule was to take in the newly 
conquered world, and colonization of Grcelu 
and Macedonians as the means of maintaining 
that power and disseminating Greek culture 
within its bounds. It is a splendid tribute to the 
city-states of the Greeks, and to Alexander’s 
understanding of their value, that he organized 
his colonies from the outset in the city-state 
form, each with its Macedonian-Gredt citizen 
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body. itH elected officials and its electoral- 
legiblatne assembly It was a recognition of the 
fact that the Greek culture which had been 
created in the cit) -state could onl> Ii\e and 
work edecti\el> in the atmosphere which had 
produced It The independence of tliese new 
cit> -state creations was one of mere local 
autonom\ and freedom from the o\trsight of 
provincial governors, but a concession to the 
cultural value of the citv -state and to thi intcn- 
sitv of the Greek feeling for it, its use bv 
Alexander is signihcant In this policv of ctiloni- 
aation bv citv -states Alexander was necessarily 
followed bv his beleucid successors in \sia 
Their terntorv included \sia Minor, in which 
free Greek cities had long been established and 
the demand for indepcndenec lemuned alive 
The numerous citic'S which the Seleueids 
founded in hvria naturallv were in close contact 
with the-se older (ireck cities I he Stleucid 
foundations, m consequence of this pniximitv, 
developed and maintained a considerable 
amount of independence as agimst the Selcucid 
state m the second centurv hc, when the 
kingdom of Svria was breaking down under the 
pressure of Romm advance from the west and 
Parthian attack fnim the c'lst 

In Egvf t the situation was entirely different. 
Outside * le old free cit> of Naucratis at the 
mouth of the Nile, (jreek polities were unknown 
Alexander had founded the one Greek citv of 
Alexandra, giving it the customarv govcinment 
of a city-state It became the residence city of 
Ptolemj I As the ruval residence of an abso- 
lutistic monarchy of the old Pharaonic tvpe its 
city-state freedom was from the outset a mere 
shadow Onlv one other free Greek was 

founded b> Ptolcmv i, at Ptolcmais in I pper 
Egypt Macedonian and Crreek settlers came 
into Egvpt in swarms, attracted b> the wealth 
of the country and b} the ama/ing opportunities 
for advancement which the bureaucratic and 
military service of the Ptolemaic state offered 
them The (ireeks recruited for the Ptolemaic 
armies throughout the countryside were settled 
as holders of land allotments. Though many of 
the Greek immigrants lived in cities and towns 
and established therein Greek temples and the 
customary externals of a Greek cultural life, 
these cities and towns did not become self- 
ruling Greek polities. In those terntones, how- 
ever, which the Ptolemies held outside of 
Egypt, they were compelled to compete with 
the Seleucids, and their colonization took the 
customary form of the *Tree’" atv-state. Al- 


though the city-states of the Hellenistic period 
retained the organs of the democratic polts and 
continued to pass laws and resolutions, it is 
obvious that tluir actuil dependence upon the 
great autocratic monarchus left them only a 
limited range of independent action I'hey 
serve, however, as 1 recognition, by Alexander 
and his followers, of the ciiltiiril value of the 
Circck piths and of their belief that the life which 
the citv -state luel create d could be best per- 
petuated through Its igeney 

It Is clear that the olel Greek tvpe of pohs 
pitnotism must, in the new wt»rld eonqiiest, 
give wav to a viider conception '1 he result is 
seen in the rise of 1 suptrn itionalism vvliich 
the (irctks called eosmopolit inism (world 
citizenship) It eotiespondtd to the new cultural 
situation which letuilh existed in tint part 
of the world King within the eastern coastline 
of Spun 111(1 the Indus River One languigc,thc 
(^retk, in a stindirdi ed {nnxx ealletl the kotne^ 
would e irr\ a rn in from its t istern to its western 
limits ihis is seen in 1 recentiv found (>reek 
pipynis of the second cintuiv liter Chiist in 
which in 1 gvptiaii prcKlaims the pi uses of the 
hgvpiiin-Grtek svncreti/ed worship of Imho- 
tep- \selipius He hid translited into (jreek the 
talc of his religions experience, expl lining his 
reason by iddressmg the goel thus * 1 verj 
Greek tongue will proclaim your story and 
everv Cireek man will worship Imonthrs son 
of Phtha ” Other agencies likewise tendeel 
toward i cerUiin stand irdi/ ition of external 
aspect m this Ilclleni/ed woilel, the Hellenic 
fonns being the stind iidi/mg and univtrsdlv 
accepted elements 1 hc urbui eoinmunitus 
which were not Hellenic eitv-stites were eager 
to obtain the outward signs of Hellenic culture. 
Whtn Xntiothus iv, tlie Selciuul king, was in 
Sjria and P destine, envovs from in my com- 
munities came to him pe*titioning tliat the king 
set up a gymnasium, form a body of ephebi 
(scmi-militarv clubs with a definite soeiil stand- 
ing) and register the inhabitants of these com- 
munities as Aiituxrhenes, which meant that he 
was to establish ihcir cities as autonomous city- 
states under the name of Antioch {Maccabees 
II 4 9) In qS R ( Julius Caesar found that the 
records of the Helvetians of Switzerland were 
written in (ireck letters The apostle Paul, 
preaching in L>stra, a town of southern Asia 
Minor, made his remarks in the koiw Greek 
which the local population understood. His 
hearers reverted, however, to their own Lyca 
Oman dialect when excited by a faith C’lre 
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performed by Paul. I’he tendency toward 
universalism expressed itself in the philosophies 
of the time, particularly in stoicism, and in the 
appearance of histories which dealt with the 
general world conditions at a given time rather 
than with a single country or people, 'riie new 
historical outlrK)k appears notably in the his- 
torians Polybius and Posidonius, and it- is later 
marked in the work of the universal geographer 
Strabo. 

It is tnic that (Ireek culture, in the period 
from Alexander’s comjuest to the establishment 
of the Roman Kmpirc, attained a fKisition of 
preeminence over the minds of cultured men 
in hukIcs of thought and mf)dcs of e\pression 
such as no previous civilization had approached, 
'riiis preeminence differentiates itself from that 
later wc)n by Islam in that fjreck culture pene- 
trated all the Semitic and old oriental areas 
which Islam later coiupicrcd ami in addition 
bridged succcssfuly the ethnic and cultural 
divergences which separated the mental world 
of north Africa and southwestern Asia from 
that of Kiir( ;>'• 'Phis feat Moslernism could not 
accomplish. In the latter half of the third 
century n.<\ a king of Kthiopia (modern Sudan) 
is reptited to ha\e “had some tincture of Hel- 
lenic education*' and to ha\e studied philosophy 
(Diodorus 111 b). In the process of their spread 
the Circeks and Macedonians themselves were 
in time gradually assimilatetl by intermarriage 
with the local populali<ins. In Kg>pt they 
became (jreeo-l^gyptians, in Syria, Clreco- 
Syrians, in distant Uactria, Cireco-Bactrians. 
d’he mother of Antiochus l, son of that Sclcucus 
who founded the Macedonian dynast) which 
ruled in western Asia for two hiiiulrcd and 
fifty years, was an Iranian princess of Hactria. 
Although the Jews on the whole resisted the 
intrusion of the modern (jrcck culture of the 
time with fanatic zeal and although intermar- 
riage with Greeks must have been extremely 
rare among them, the question of the adop- 
tion or rejection of Hellenic life became the 
central political question in Palc-stine in the sec- 
ond century b.c. Under Antiochus iv of Syria 
(176-164 B.c.) two of the high priests of that 
time bore Greek names, Menelaus and Jason. 
Through the C Jrcck papyri it is now possible to 
follow in Egypt the actual process of inter- 
marriage between (jreeks and native Egyptians. 
The net result is that after 150 b.c. the appear- 
ance of a Greek name in Egypt implied only 
that its bearer was of the upper and educated 
class. The Ptolemaic rulin|[ family maintained 
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its blood untainted by Egyptian elements. 
Nevertheless the surrender of this dynasty 
to non-Greek standards is clearly shown in 
their adoption for political purpo.sc's of the old 
Pharaonic custom of brother-sister marriage. 
T'hc custom in one authenticated instance 
was also followed by a Seleucid king, lo 
the mind of the Greeks before Alexander’s 
day this W'as incest, and as such abhorrent. It is 
significant of the local differences which con- 
tinued to exist in the Hellenistic world that this 
practise was never adopted by the Macedonian 
kings and was never regarded with favor in 
(Jrcecc itself. 

In the process of its spread over the ancient 
Near East and its acceptance by the preponder- 
ant body of natives living there, Greek culture 
necessarily suffered v^ital changes other than 
those exhibited in the substitution of univer- 
salism for local patriotism and the general 
acceptance of governmental absolutism in place 
of cit}'-state freedom. Such changes might be 
the result of original Greek conceptions which 
were altered in the process of adaptation of the 
C Jreeks themsches to circumstances which were 
fundamentally different. They might result from 
the adoption by the (Greeks of older ideas of the 
pre-Greek Orient. Or they might be the out- 
come of a combinatif)n and amalgamation of 
both Greek and oriental tendencies into a new 
belief or a new approach to the problems of life. 
The process and result of the transformation of 
CJreek culture into Hellenistic culture is clearly 
seen in the changes in religious life and thought. 
New to the Greek world and significant of the 
process of derivation from both Greek and 
oriental points of view', is the rise of the 
Hellenistic king-god cult. Alexander the Great 
was the first CJreek monarch to receive and to 
demand worship as a god. In 332 B.c. he en- 
tered Egypt, then a satrapy of the Persian Em- 
pire, but smoldering with the spirit of revolt. 
Alexander was hailed as a liberator. *rhe coun- 
try fell to him with no resistance. His mo.st 
significant act was to take a journey of some 
twenty days to tlie temple of Ammon in the 
great western oasis of the Libyan desert. Upon 
his arrival there he was hailed by the priests of 
the temple as the son of Ammon, whose oracle 
had a prestige in the Greek world almost equal 
to that which it enjoyed among the Egyptians. 
To the Egy ptians this act of the Ammon priest- 
hood was a necessary and customary' procedure 
in the legitimizing of their Pharaoh, by recog- 
nition of him as son of the sun god. Eight years. 
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later Alexander sent out frono Susa a demand of the rulers, was toward the growth of syn- 
to the Greek city-states that each city place cretistic religious forms which might appeal 
him among their city gods. The origin of this both to the Greeks who colonized Egypt and 
demand* to which the Greek cities agreed, is western Asia, and to the natives, and give to 
purely Greek. The distance between gods and the two ethnic elements a common ground of 
men had never been great in the anthropo- worship. In this process of amalgamation, iden- 
morphic polytheism of the Greeks. To add one tiheation or equation of a Greek god with an 
more god to the list of their divinities was orientah god, it was the spirit of the oriental 


not impossible or even difficult for them. The 
founders of colonies had customarily received 
the honor of cult worship after death. Sophocles, 
the dramatist, had in like manner been honored 
with a shrine and a cult worship. Isocrates had 
WTitten to Philip of Macedon that if he should 
unite the Gree^ and lead them in a national 
war against Persia he would indeed be a god. 
Aristotle had taught that a gifted ruler of in- 
comparable virtue was like a deity on earth. 
Alexander’s demand from the Greek states was 
therefore Greek. It implies nothing as to any 
personal conviction on Alexander’s part of his 
own divinity. The explanation is now generally 
accepted by historians that the measure was 
political. It relieved him of the embarrassment 
caused by the independence of the Greek city- 
states, which Alexander had himself recognized 
in the League of the Hellenes and of which, as 
hegemon ^f the league, he was the defender. If 
recognized as a god in each of the city-states, 
he was thereby placed above the laws which its 
citizens might pass. The whole method and 
attitude toward this Greek divinity by decree of 
man differed from that which had created the 
divinity of the Pharaoh. The Greek ruler-god 
became such by virtue of an apotheosis. Tlie 
Egyptian god-ruler was such by special inves- 
titure and by an act of divine grace. 

Greek city-state polytheism had suffered by 
the attacks of Ionian physical philosophy in 
the sixth and fifth centuries. The followers of 
Socrates in the fourth century had assumed the 
function of ethical guidance of individuals for 
which the city-state religion provided no 
machinery. The polis had lost its importance as 
a political factor in the Greek world. With the 
dech'ne of the city-state, the polis religions also 
lost the remainder of their spiritual hold upon 
the Greeks. The Macedonian Seleucids who 
ruled over western Asia, the Greek kings of 
Bactria, the Macedonian Ptolemies in Egypt, 
were monarchs in countries which had been 
accustomed to religious control, exercised by 
the state and guided by strongly established 
priestly classes. The tendency of the times, 
both by natural growth and by conscious effort 


deity which dominated. 

The best example of such a growth was the 
worship of Sarapis, which spread widely and 
far beyond the boundaries of Eg>^pt where it 
originated. Out of a previous worship of the 
dead Apis bull as Osiris-Apis in the ancient city 
of Memphis, evolved the Greek divinity Sarapis 
as a god of the umlerworld. 'Fiierc is some 
reason to believe that this cult was a creation 
of Ptolemy i as a part of his religious-{X)litical 
policy. Certainly the cult w'as a matter of deep 
interest to the first two Ptolemies. Promising 
immortality, sometimes in the triad worship 
of Isis, Sarapis and Anubis as at Delos, some- 
times alone, Sarapis attracted worshipers over 
the Greek world; and his cult was destined to 
endure for seven hundred years, until Christi- 
anity was strong enough to eradicate it. 

With the conquest of Persia Iranian religious 
ideas began to penetrate westward. Wc now 
know that a sanctuary of the Persian god 
Mithras existed in a tow'n in middle Kg)’pt in 
the third century B.c. Although Greek cults 
were carried throughout w'cstcm Asia along 
with the (jreek colonists, the Greeks w'ere more 
prone to accept the oriental worships than to 
impose their own. In 256 B.r. in Egypt the 
entire Greek retinue of the treasurer-general 
Apollonius, himself a Greek, ceased work at 
the time of the celebration of the purely Egyp- 
tian festival of Osiris-Isis. 'Phe final result of 
this process is to be seen in the first two cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire when the Egyptian 
Isis and the Persian Mithras worships were 
dominant religions in the Roman world. The 
methods by which they were spread can no 
'onger be followed in detail; but suggestions of 
the oiganized propaganda which brought it 
about have appeared. A list has been found in 
Egypt, compiled apparently in the first century 
after Christ and kept in some Isis temple, in 
which the countries and cities are named where 
Isis cults then existed. The list includes India, 
Babylon, the Aegean islands and Italy. 

Despite its formal continuance as expressed 
in temple building, festivals and sacred pro- 
cessions, the complete inadequacy of the Greek 
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city*8tate religions to satisfy the religious needs 
of the Hellenistic age is everywhere apparent. 
Nowhere is their complete lack of a spiritual 
content adequate to meet the new religious 
demands more clearly seen than in a book of 
Euhemerus of Messana, called The Sacred Writ^ 
which appeared about 280 B.c. Euhemerus 
expressed his views on the rise of religions in a 
genetic-sociological study presented in the 
popular form which the utopias of the fourth 
centufy liad taken. He asserted that he had been 
cast out upon an island located in the Arabian 
Sea, and had found there an inscription uhich 
recorded the names and deeds of the rulers of 
old who, by virtue of their activities for the 
welfare of mankind, had been deified and were 
now worshiped as gods. The origin of the gods 
was therefore explained in pragmatic-historical 
fashion as lying in the self-dcification of mortal 
rulers or their apotheosis by a grateful posterity. 
The deification of the dead Alexander had obvi- 
ously given a background of actuality for this 
theory. As proof of the Greek interest in socio- 
logical pro^^U.i. . it may be noted that Euhemerus 
in his Sacred Writ found occasion to give a 
8ur\'cy of the cultural development of mankind. 
In agreement with sophistical teaching he 
believed that mankind had slowly progressed 
through the ciMliziiig activities of the oldest 
kings, of whom Zeus was the greatest, out of a 
primiti\c stage of unorganized living to the 
ethical and cultural conditions of the chilized 
life of his own day. The Soared Writ of Euhe- 
merus had little effect upon religious or philo- 
sophic thought in the third century B.c.; but 
in the second century it was widely read in 
Roman circles merely as a charming literary 
production attracti\e to the religious skepticism 
which w*as permeating the Hellcnizcd circles of 
Rome. 

Arising as a political expedient with a Greek 
background, divine worship of the living ruler 
found in Egypt a fertile wil for its further 
development. Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus was the 
first of the Hellenistic rulers after Alexander 
who dared to establish a cult of himself as . 
living god. In its Hellenistic practise the custom 
implied no belief in the divinity of the person 
worshiped, on the part of either the worshiper 
or the recipient of worship. It was an expression 
of loyalty to the ruler. In this form and with this 
meaning the Greek citie« established cults to 
their Roman conquerors in the first century 
B.C. Among the Romans who thus received 
divine honors were Sulla, Lucullus and Cicero, 
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who was amused by it. Formulated by the 
founder of the empire and given a definite 
place in his new state organization, this practise 
of ruler worship, in the cult of Roma et August 
tus, had far reaching effects in the Roman im- 
perial period, particularly on the official rela- 
tions of the Roman Empire with the Christian 
converts. The Christianized Roman Empire of 
the fourth century was forced to reject it; but 
in the weakened form of the pcjlitical theory of 
the kingship by divine right it gave powerful 
support to the theory of monarchic sovereignty 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

When the Greeks came into intimate con- 
tact with the many peoples of the old Persian 
P2mpire, the (Jreek conviction of the natural 
superiority of Hellene over non-Greek neces- 
sarily broke down. Intermarriage with native 
women must have done much in this direction. 
Through such contacts, indefinitely multiplied, 
there ca»nc to the Greeks an appreciation of the 
long established civilizations of the peoples 
among whom they lived. Berossus, a Baby- 
lonian priest of Bel, dedicated to Antiochus i 
a history of Babylonia which he had w'ritten in 
Greek. Manetho, an Egyptian priest living 
under the first Ptolemy, opened to the Greeks 
the knowledge of Egyptian history, which he 
chronicled in the (ireek language. By these 
means and, more subtly and firmly, through the 
thousand minor pressures of daily intercourse, 
the new age developed a broader conception of 
humanity than that contained in the old anti- 
thesis cf “Hellene’’ and “barbarian.” The 
passing o^' polis patriotism displays itself in 
many and divergent forms — in the willingness 
with w’^'ich (Jreek mercenary troops changed 
after a losing battle into the scr\*ice of the victor; 
in the confidence with which the new master 
hired them; in the stoic teaching of the basic 
brotherhood of all men, of wrhatever racial 
stock; in the non-local character of the scientific 
spirit of the time. Eratosthenes of Cyrenc, 
emini*nt geographer and librarian at Alexandria 
in the last half **f the third century, expressed 
these new relations in his statement that men 
w'cre to be differentiated no longer as Hellenes 
and barbarians but according to their excellent 
or their bad qualities. The Aristotelian view ov 
the inborn superiority of Hellene over non- 
Hellene had broken dowm for intellectuals like 
Eratosthenes. But the new classification, by cri- 
teria of intelligence and character, did not And a 
like acceptance among the masses of the people 
dominated by Macedonian dynasties and by« 
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Hellenic culture. Native reactions against the 
rulers and their policies, which bear nian> re- 
semblances to modem nationalism, shook Fg>pt 
as well as Palestine in the second century B c. 

The \ie\\ that the ditferentwtion between 
Hellene and barbarian was no longer \alid was 
generalh characteristic of the time. Its philo- 
sophic fomiulation is to be ascribed to stoicism 
This school was founded at \thens in toi B r 
bv Zeno, whose nati\e city was Citium in 
Ctprus Despite his Greek name his place of 
birth implies that he was a .Semite, probably 
a Phoenician It tins be true, the fad that a 
Semite could establish a school in Athens, the 
center ot (ireck philosophic studies, pi\es early 
e\idencc of the denationali/ing ot “Hellenic*' 
culture after Mexander s conquests had brought 
Greek and “barbarian" together. 'Phe political 
theory of the earh stoic schcxil agreed with the 
Aristotelian in the belief th<it man was a social 
animal and that his actnit\ must be directed to 
the betterment of the social gioup to whah he 
belonged But stoicism abandoned completclv 
the cit\ -state, springing fiom it to the concept 
of a world-state in which all men wert fellow 
citi/ens. “We do not dwell in separate cities or 
demes, each group bounded off b\ its own rules 
of justic* but we consider that all men arc 
fellow demesmen and fellow citizens, and that 
life IS one and the unicerse one" (con \rniin, 
Statiorum veterum frag i no. 262) To Zeno the 
reformed polls of Plato was “laughable." With 
the few fragments of the Polity of Zeno which 
ha\e come down to us it is scarce! v jxissible to 
offer more than conjectures as to its relation to 
the actual Greu) -Persian Lrnpire No doubt the 
reality of Alexander's great empire, brief as its 
unity was, had inspired the idea of a single state 
which would embrace in a comprehensive 
atizcnship the entire world penetrated by 
Greek culture Zeno could not have regarded it 
otherwise than as a utopia, unrealizable but cor- 
responding to justice based upon reason (/ogor), 
and to the divine law of brotherhood implanted 
in the heart of every person. 'Fhe stoic world- 
state, therefore, in its broadly conceived and 
ideahstic formulation, cannot be treated as 
political theory. Both the continuance of the 
city-state and the exploitation of the subject 
peoples by their Macedonian monarchs weak- 
ened the conclusions which must logically have 
been dravm from the original stoic ideal of cos- 
mopolitanism and brotherhood. These logical 
conclusions the stoic did not insist upon. Soon, 


in fact, stoicism compromised its teachings with 
the monarchic principle, so that the stoic be- 
liever could accept fiolitical preferment, even 
under absolute monarihs, if by his service he 
could feci conscious that he, individually, was 
working toward ethical ends and the good of 
mankind By virtue of this compromise of its 
principles stoicism became an active force in the 
politics of the Hellenistic world. Antigonus 
Gunates, who m 277 Bc. established the new 
dv nasty ot the \ntigoniils luling Macedon, was 
a stoic by training under Menedemus of Kretna 
and bv friendship and admiration for Zeno. 
He plavtd the game of ix>litics as the exigencies 
of his situation as ruler of Maccdon required. 
On the whole his political methods and the 
conduct of his task reflect credit upon the re- 
ligious-cthical svstim in which he believed and 
ujx>n his spiritual adviser Pers.ieiis the stoic In 
his attempt in the latter halt of the third century 
to revive the old communism of the Spartan 
state bv cancellation of debts and national- 
ization and distiibiition of the land, Cleomencs 
of Sparta was adMsed bv the stoic Sphaerus. 
It is in the first two ccntiiric's of the Knrnan 
Empire, however, that the spirit of stoicism 
attained its maximum of practic<il value Hav- 
ing ailoptcd the monarciiic principle, with the 
constant hope that the monarch might bc per- 
meated by the spirit of devotion to his task 
as a social duty, it becimc \ guiding hirce 
amon^ the higher classes whf> ruled the Roman 
Empire In the person of the I inpcror M irtiis 
Aurelius the stoic dc\otiori to tint duty which 
a chance position in life might inqxisc, reached 
Its highest expression 

In Its statement of tlie cipialitv of (Jreck and 
barbarian and of man anel woman, stoicism 
echoed thoughts which hannoni/cd with two 
social tendencies prevailing at the time of its 
origin and throughout the Hellenistic period. 
The logical conseeiiicnces of the sUjic doctrine 
of the equality of slave and free man were not 
realized in antiquity in attempts to discard 
slavery as an economic and social system It 
had its influence, however, in the time of the 
Roman Empire in shaping the public attitude 
toward slavery; and it may have influenced 
imperial legislation which afforded greater pro- 
tection for slaves and matcrully lessened the 
former harshness of the Roman treatment of 
them. As to the new position of women which 
stoicism reflected, it may be that this repre- 
sented a general revival m the Greek world of 
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the older Homeric Greek social ideal which had 
survived in the more primitive life of Maccdon. 
A close intellectual bond existed between 
Alexander and his imperious mother Olympias 
of Epirus. 'IVaces remain of his constant cor- 
respondence with her; and after his death she 
obtained a position of political influence such 
as no woman had previously held in the Cireek 
world. During the following three centuries the 
Macedonian dynasties of the Ptolemies in 
Egypt and the Scleucids in western Asia pro- 
duced numerous women of striking ability.' 
Their power in politics is expressed in the 
names given to many of the (ireek city founda- 
tions. 'riic Selciicid cities Apanica, Nicaea, 
Laodicea, and the Ptolemaic towns Berenice 
and Arsinoii, arc named after women of the 
Macedonian dynastic families. Arsinoe, the 
sister of the second Ptolemy and his wife from 
27J to 270 B.r., was deified after her death, and 
an oflicial worship of the two as “the brother- 
sister gods” was founded throughout Egypt. 
The images of the Ptolemaic and Selcucid 
queens the royal coinage beside those 

of their husbands. So also the head of Cleopatra, 
the last of the Ptolemies, appeared on her 
coinage besitle that of her Roman husband 
Marcus Antonius. E\en under Augustus Caesar 
the heads of the feminine members of the 
Roman imperial famiK began to appear on the 
coins from the mints of R()me. In this practise, 
which is distinctly non-Roman, the imitation 
of the Hellenistic coinage practise is symbolic of 
the adoption of a greater freeilom of action by 
women during the Roman Empire and the 
acceptance of the Hellenistic attitude tow'ard 
them by society at large. 'Phe change in the 
position of women in the Hellenistic age wras 
not confined to the teaching uf stoicism and the 
political inthience of the ruling classes. Women 
appeared among the Hellenistic poets and 
painters. A young woman, for example, w’as 
numbered among the students of the founder 
of Epicureanism. The Hellenistic city-states, in 
taking over endowments for the education of 
freeborn children, included the education ^ 
girls, establishing “super\'isors of women” who 
appear in a number of official city documents 
which have come dowm to us. 

The greater freedom of w’omcn evidenced in 
Hellenistic social life is connected with the 
higher value which that age accorded, in general, 
to the individual. This may be seen in the stoic 
teaching of the maintenance of man’s spiritual 
freedom and his superiority to pain and 
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degradation through his will. It is also seen in 
the teachings and actions of the wandering 
preachers of cynicism. With them the cult of 
freedom of individual action and of disregard 
for all sr)cial conventions sometimes went so far 
as to take tlie form of vulgar indecencies. In 
the Epicurean theory, cf)rrcsponding to its 
completely materialistic view of the universe, 
the state was regarded merely as a useful in- 
vention, a thing established by chance, by force 
or by contract in the interests of public secu- 
rity. The criterion of personal happiness was 
therefore dominant in their teaching. This new 
emphasis u{)f>n the individual corresponded to 
actual conditions of the century which followed 
Alexander’s death. The first fifty years w’ere a 
time of meteoric careers characterized by the 
sudden emergence and disappearance of power- 
ful single personalities. The worship of the 
Hellenistic kings as “gods manifest” was a 
characteristic of the new individualism. So 
also was the rise of biographical literature and 
the belief of Polybius, the outstanding historian 
of the second centurv' B.C., that the great person- 
ality is the determining force in history. 

It may be that the increase in consciousness 
of the worth of the individual, which is notable 
in the Hellenistic period, was a psychological 
compensation for the loss to the (rreeks of their 
po/is patriotism and of that feeling of importance 
which political activity in the old city-state had 
given them. There was room enough in the 
serv'icc of the great I lellenistic monarchs for the 
abilities of ambitious and able men in every 
line of work. 'Fhere was a constant market for 
Macedonians and Greeks as mercenary' soldiers 
in the many wars and in the standing armies of 
the Hellenislic rulers. Throughout the third 
century the highei offices in the tremendous 
bureaucratic serv’icc of the Ptolemies were 
completely filled by them. The pay was good 
and opportunity for self-advancement of the 
individual was great. But the old loyalty to the 
cilizeti group and the feeling of participation, as 
decisive and free agents, in the activities of the 
state, were gone. The compensatory theory 
may also help to explain another phenomenon 
markedly characteristic of the Hellenistic age. 
This is the appearance of a tremendous number 
of private associations and clubs which were 
entirely non-political, and professional only in 
the sense that those engaged in one techne^ 
soldiers, artists or poets, tended to group 
together. 'Phey exemplified the cosmopolitan 
spirit of the time in that membership w'as not 
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confined to Greeks alone. A recent bit of infor- 
mation from the time of Augustus Caesar is 
highly characteristic, namely that a club for 
women existed in the I^yptian capital Alexan- 
dria. 

The Hellenistic ci\ ili/ation of the three 
centuries preceding the founding of the Roman 
Empire must be approached as a composite of 
many types of local h}brid cultures: Greco- 
Egyptian, Greco- Asiatic (which must be sub- 
dirided into numerous forms such as (ircco- 
Syrian, Greco- Bactrian, Greco- Asia Minor, 
etc.), Greco- Italian. The peiietratinc; and dy- 
namic agencies on the whole were (ireek; but 
the degree of the Greek penetration ncce^sulnly 
varied in each country' and betw ecn the urban 
and rural districts of each locality. In the ur- 
ban centers, where the (J reeks corujregated in 
large numbers, the Ikllenic externals of htc, 
as represented by temples, g\mrusia and the 
adoption of the Greek st\le of dtess, were 
marked. In the rural districts e\en these external 
Greek manifestations would decrease m number 
and variet)', probably to the \ani>hing pcjtnt m 
the countryside which was far remo\ed from 
the great lanes of tra\cl. Otficial use of the 
Greek language in all of the Hellenistic king- 
doms nv'de a speaking and reading knowledge 
of Greek a necesMtv for ewerv man of culture 
and of official position. It is clear that the 
amount of literacy was greater in the oiiental 
states after they had been taken o\er by the 
Greeks than it liad been previously. The upper 
and middle classes could read and write C}reek. 
The lower classes made use of profes.sional 
scribes for their letter writing and for the 
preparation of their contracts and petitions to 
be handed in to the government officuls. I’he 
knowiedge of writing in the old scripts, the 
Babylonian cuneiform and the hierogl)phk and 
demotic scripts in Egypt, was beginning to 
disappear after 200 b.c. In a fragmentary letter 
of the second century b.c. a mother wntes to 
her son, both being **culturc Greeks” and 
possibly Greeks by race, that she is glad to hear 
that he is learning the Egyptian letters and is 
to teach Greek to the children of an Egyptian 
physician and thereby earn his living. In the 
time of the Roman Empire the knowledge of the 
old Egyptian hieroglyphs was retained only by 
the priests of the old Pharaonic religion. There, 
too, it disappeared completely in the second 
century Aa>. When the Egyptian language was 
taken up again and used as a literary form in 
the Chnstian propaganda in Egypt, the alpha- 


betic symbols used for the writing of Coptic 
Egyptian were largely taken over from the 
Greek. 

In the great Hellenistic monarchies of Egypt 
and Syria general education still remained a 
matter of private initiative, without state sup- 
iwrt. In the city-states of the Greek penm- 
sula and of .Asia hlinor it became customary for 
wealthy men or tlie inonurchs of the time to 
grant endowments for the education of the 
freelHim children of a city. In such cases the 
^city government.s iRCes.saiily took over the 
problem of investment and management of the 
fund, ap|xiintment ot teachers, methods of 
testing or examination of the pupils, and the 
suh)ects to be taught, hut the cities made no 
grants in aid out ot the city taxation. The 
mental disciplines were the old ones -writing, 
reading and litcratuic. 'Jo th<.«ie were added 
harp and Ivrc plaving and musual theory, with 
a rather disproportionate emphasis upon phys- 
ical education as represented by semi-military 
exercises such as javelin throwing 'Ehe further 
training of young men in the Htllenistic period 
was under a system called the ephebate. In the 
late fourth tenturv in \tliens the sons of viti/ins 
in their nineteenth and twentieth vcais, called 
ephcbi, had been given a piolutionarv' naming 
for miliUrv service under the elircclion ot state 
officials, 'fhe s\blem was widely adopleil by the 
free Greek cities and in the great iinmarchies 
of the Hellenistic period. have no proof of 
statd support tor the ephebe system. For 
Ptolemaic Egypt one certain iiistanci* of its 
.supjxirt through private endowment is known 
from a contemporaneous dfKunient. It centered 
about the gvmnasia ot the cities and seems to 
have retained some connection, along with the 
gymnasia themselves, with the right to quality 
its members for military service. 'Fhat it was 
open only to the class of ^Hellenes,” which no 
longer denoted Hellenic blood, is certainly 
established for Ptolemaic Egypt. Inclusion 
among the ephcbi was a mark of social distinc- 
tion. In Egypt the cx-ephebe was freed from the 
poll tax paid by all the Egyptian lower classes, 
and he was set apart as a member of a social 
aristocracy. The class cleavages of Hellenistic 
society were therefore no longer those of native- 
born and alien. The new classifications were 
economic and cultural — those of poverty and 
wealth, participation in Hellenic culture and the 
lack of it, or the standing which one might have 
attained in the service of the autocratic mon- 
archies. 
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For the progress of Greek higher studies, 
particularly in the fields of Greek literature, 
linguistics, medicine and gerjgraphy, the mu- 
seum at Alexandria was an organixation of 
outstanding importance. Founded by Ptolemy i 
and directly modeled in its organization upon 
the philosophic sch<Kils at Athens, it differed 
from them in being primarily a place of research 
rather than a school fur instruction. Under 
support from the Egyptian state, scholars and 
literary men carried on their work there. The 
library established in connection with the 
museum was the first attempt that had been 
made on a large scale to assemble the complete 
output of CJreck scientific and literary activity. 
'Fhe idea certainly came from the modest col- 
lections of rolls which had been made at the 
philosophic schools at Athens. About 240 B.c 
4()0,ooo rolls were said to be in the Alexandrine 
libiary. How many volumes this would repre- 
sent in the nuxlem sense cannot be estimated, 
because w'e have no knowledge of the number 
if duplicates which were included. It is known 
that the frv, Ptolemies went to great 

trouble to procure copies of all available books 
written in the Greek language. A liijrary W'as 
established at Antioch by the Seleucids and one 
at Pcrgamiini by the Attalid rulers of Asia 
Minor. 'Phe directors of the Alexandrine library 
in the third and early second centuries B.c. 
W'cre distinguished literary or scientific figures 
in the work! of the time. Zenodotus of Ephesus, 
the great Homeric critic, was the first librarian. 
The poet Callimachus of Cyreiie was active ir 
the cataloguing of the rolls. 'Poward the end of 
the third century B.c. Eratosthenes of Cyrene, 
an outstanding figure in the science of geog- 
raphy, was followed as librarian by Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, another Homeric scholar. 

The importance of the Alexandrine museum 
and the libraries mentioned above as recognized 
and continuing centers of higher studies, with 
collections of materials available for the use of 
scholars, must have been great. Unfortunately 
we do not know what conditions W’cre imposed 
upon the use of the books, nor can we prove to 
what extent they were used. Under the govern- 
ment monopoly, established by the Ptolemies, 
of the manufacture of paper out of the papyrus 
stalk, the increase in the output of paper must 
have been enormous. The process had been 
known and used by the Pharaohs from the 
beginning of the third millennium B.c.; and the 
use of papyrus for books and accounts was 
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customary in Athens in the fifth century. But 
it was in the third century b.c. that papyrus 
assumed its position as the common WTiling 
material of the Hellenistic world. This position 
it held until the eighth century after Christ. 
The actual connection of the increase in paper 
manufacture with the enormous increase in the 
number of authors and books which marks the 
Hellenistic age cannot be established in detail 
because of our lack of the necessary data; but 
it seems to be obvious that the increased 
manufacture and use of papyrus sheets for 
writing was both a sign of the rise in the 
general level of culture and an agency which 
lielps to explain the increased facility of literary 
expression. 

As soon as Alexander had crossed into Asia 
Minor to carry on the war against Persia, and 
had begun to free the Greek city-states of the 
Aegean coast from Persian rule, one problem 
of imm nse administrative and economic im- 
portance immediately confronted him. This 
concerned the s\stcm of agricultural land- 
holding of the Persian Empire. According to 
the system which the Persian kings had inherited 
from their predecessors in western Asia and in 
Egypt, much of the arable land was royal 
domain. Other great stretches were in the 
possession of the temple organizations. Both of 
these types of holdings were v\orked by the 
peasants of the kings or of the temples, living 
in villages w'hich w'ere the chief administrative 
units for the payment of their crop rents and 
their suriry taxes. ’I\) these villages and to 
their task .is king’s cultivators or cultivators 
for the god of the temple, the peasants were 
hound, riieir names appearing on the royal rec- 
ords with their village connection. In certain 
parts of Asia Minor, where Persian overlords 
had been assigned large domains, the system 
had taken on a semi-fcudal character. Alexander 
wisely decided that he could not disturb this 
tremendous administrative machine which had 
fiinctifincd so long. An official letter which he 
wrote in 334 b c, to the small CJreek city of 
Priene has come down to us in a copy inscribed 
upon stone. In the letter he announced his 
decision that the city should be autonomous and 
free, owning its own land, both the city real 
estate and the fanns of its citizens. “The 
countryside I recognize as mine, and that they 
who dw^ell in villages there are to pay the 
rentals.** In other words, the royal domain and 
the peasants of the king were to retain their old 
status. In Egypt, which Alexander conquered 
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in 332 B c., similar great complexes of royal and 
temple domains existed; and his decision there 
was necessarily the same. 

The idea of ownership of land by the state 
and its cultivation under j system of hclotage* 
as in Sparta and Thessidy, and that of the large 
estate system o\\iied by nobles and worked by 
renters, as in Macedon, were familiar to the 
Greeks. The dominant system of the city-states, 
however, had been one of free private land- 
holding. In this most fundamental and impor- 
tant economic feature the background of the 
new Hellenistic society ditfered, therefore, from 
that of the city-state. No single pattern can be 
constructed, no one fonnula enunciated, which 
will adequately cover the vicissitudes of the 
roj'al domain system in the Hellenistic monai - 
chies. In western Asia the Scleucids adopted 
toward their domain a free policy of alienating 
it to members of the royal household or to 
important individuals whose support they re- 
quired. Sometimes the lands thus alienated w^ere 
held as revocable grants, sometimes sold out- 
right. The Scleucids disposed also of large 
stretches to the new city-states as the essential 
agricultural hinterland of their city foundations. 
There arc indications that it was a recognized 
method, employed by important Greeks in the 
troubled period of the forty years immediately 
following the death of Alexander, to obtain 
grants of land, mortgage these to a temple for 
what ready cash they would bring, and allow 
the mortgage to be foreclosed by the temple 
treasurers. In this and in other ways thc land 
complexes held by the temples, especially in 
Asia Minor, became very laige. As a nile, how- 
e\*er, the requirement was made that land alien- 
ated from the n)yal domains to individuals must 
be enrolled upon the land register of some city 
for taxation and record purposes. 

The entire political situation of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt was different from that of the Scleu- 
cids. Egypt was a compact unit geographically; 
and it offered the possibility of complete control 
by the rulers such as was out of the question 
in the widespread, loosely knit empire of the 
Scleucids. Hence we find an economic abso- 
lutism established over almost all phases of 
production in Egypt such as could be attained 
nowhere else in the world of the time. According 
to the Pharaonic tradition, iiimly rooted in a 
practise of hundreds of years in Egypt, the 
arable land belonged to ihe god-king, not to 
the peasants who worked it. The Ptolemies had 
no reason to break with this tradition. They^ 


accepted it, emphasizing in every possible way 
the theory of their ownership, particularly as 
against the lands cultivated by the temples. 
Most of the king's land was held by the Egyptian 
population as crown renters (royal peasants) 
under direct lease with the king. A lesser amount 
was given out to the (irccks, Macedonians and 
other aliens who formed the mercenary armies 
of the Ptolemies, to be held and cultivated 
by them so long as their active scr\'ice under 
the king amtinued. laind reclaimed under the 
skilful Greek irrigation engineering of the time 
w’as given out, under Ptolemy Philadelphus. in 
immense tracts to wealthy and energetic men 
for development, this “gift land" being revo- 
cable at the king's will. Hic status and manage- 
ment of one such great tract, comprising 6250 
acres situated in the Kg>’ptian oasis called the 
Fayum, is now* known to us in intimate detail. 
The rents which the Ptolemies derived in wheat 
and barley from the ro^al domains, under what- 
ever classification thi*se might be held, made 
the royal household of Kgypt by far the greatest 
grain merchant of the Hellenistic world. 

The same system of domains owned by the 
king was widespread also in the Pcrgamcne 
kingdom of western .Asia Minor. Inside the 
limited boundaries of the old Macedonian 
kingdom private ownership continued to be 
the dominating system, the pe.isants owning in 
fee simple, for the most part, the lands which 
they tilled. But in the lands of the Balkans 
outside of Macedon proper which were brought 
under Macedonian control by the Antigonids, 
the theory was widely applied that the state, 
i.e. the king, owned the land. The royal domain 
system, therefore, was widespread in the ancient 
Near East when the Roman Republic extended 
its control into that region in the second and 
first centuries B.C. Technically these lands 
became the public domain {ager publicus) of 
the Roman state. In 30 b.c. Cleopatra, the last 
of the Macedonian Ptolemies to rule Egypt, 
had failed in her ambitious effort to reestablish 
Egypt as a great imperial power through the 
help of Marcus Antonius. The problem of the 
royal domains of Egypt then faced her con- 
queror Augustus Caesar, as it had faced Alex- 
ander the Great three hundred years earlier. 
Augustus' solution was that he, as representing 
in his magisterial position the Roman state, 
should keep the control of Egypt in his own 
hands and vith it the control of the royal 
domains. With that decision the problem of iht 
state as great landowner and agricultural pro- 
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ducer in the lands bordering upon the eastern 
Mediterranean was shifted to the shoulders of 
the Roman emperors and their administrative 
advisers. 

William Linn Westermann 
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I. ORIGINS AND EXPANSION. During the 
second niillcnnium before our era sc\cral suc- 
cessi\e \\a\cs of migrants imaded Itj|> from the 
Danube and Swiss vallevs. These immigrants 
before looo B.c. dro\e off most of the sparsely 
settled non-agrarian savages from the arable 
lands of north and central Italv The invaders 
brought with them bnm^e impkrnents and 
weapons^ einplovcd domesticatcil animals, culti- 
vated cereals and were btginning to acquire a 
knowledge of grape culture. In historical times 
they are found speaking dialects of a common 
Italic language with a conservatism that seems to 
imply the absence <if extensive race mixing \p- 
parently the) had come in compact hordes, had 
seized and settled the land, and made it possible 
to preserv'c a fairly uniform culture through the 
larger part of the peninsula. 

The new settlers took possession of the Ro- 
man and ' atian plains about i ooo n < , at a time 
when iron was beginning to displace bron/e for 
weapons in Italy. The Latins settled in villages 
on defensible hills that had springs of water, and 
apparently divided the lands about the villages 
into individual lots for cultivation In lustoncal 
times (and probably this was an carl) institution) 
they usually set apart a portion of the land for 
public use, and hillsides unfit ftjr cultivation 
were kept as common grazing grounds. The in- 
stitution of private property in land sc*ems to 
have been very old among these people, but de- 
tails for the early period arc lacking; v\e know 
only that as early as 450 b.c'. the twelve tables 
recognized an owner’s complete testamentary 
powers as regards his property. 

Of the government before the regal period we 
can learn very little. Apparently, to judge from 
survivals, the villages annually elected praetors 
(foremen) and aediles (temple keepers) m town 
meetings, llie conununities that made up the 
Latin tribe also had an annual festival of the tribe 
and at this festival elected a tribal praetor who 
could summon and lead the tribal forces in time 
of danger. Since the Latins had better lands than 
the mountain folk on the east and south, com- 
mon defense was probably very important. The 
old Roman fetial institution reflects the fact that 


the plain-lands of Latiiim were subject to inva- 
sions, for the fctial law concerned itself entirely 
With wars of ch fciise and the procedure of de- 
manding restitution 

When the neighboring regions w^ere settled 
and raids bcxanic frequent, many of the low'er 
village sites were abandoned and the villagers 
migrated to the stronger communities. Thus, be- 
cause of danger near bv, some seven or eight 
cities gievv up in Latium in place of the many 
villages. I'hus oiiginated the city-state m 
l^tium The farmers thereafter had farther to 
go to reach their plots ol land each morning, but 
their families were at least safe in walhd towns. 

With this important social change* — which 
seems to belong to the ninth, eighth and seventh 
centuries in Latmm and Tuscan) the form of 
government changed here and there. Some of 
the Latin citiis simply developed the old town 
meeting and continued to elect annual praetors. 
In Rome, however, which because ol its favor- 
able position receivtil a particularlv large accre- 
tion of settlers, three villages united in a com- 
mon ^government within an extensive earthen 
rampart And since one village at hast consisted 
of a non-Latin group, it is likely that a hrrncr 
government was nreded at Rome than in some 
of the other Latin tow ns. I lerc the tow n meeting 
{contUta (uriata) consisted of three times the 
ordinary ten curiae, and the elders were organ- 
ized into a council (the senate) to give advice to 
the magistrates. Finally, probabl) during the 
seventh centur)', a chieftain (reJt), holding office 
for life, was substituted for the annual magis- 
trates Since the legends regarding the kings are 
unreliable, we do not know whether this change 
^ame by usurpation or rather by choice of the 
people at some tunc of great danger. As only the 
names of the last kings, the Tarquins, ire cer- 
tainly Etruscan, the change seems to have taken 
place before the Etruscan conquest of I^tium in 
the sixth century. Tradition was very firm in the 
belief that the advisory council of elders existed 
through the regal period and that the people 
elected the kir gs. What the principle of organi- 
zation of the town meeting of the thirty curiae 
may have been we do not know. Clan feding was 
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very strong at Rome, as is shown by the late 
survival of to/ib, and tradition held that the 
heads of families made up the assembly, hut 
that does not prove that it was organized accord- 
ing to gentes (clans). The word curia — derived 
from con -f- vir (meeting of men)— is i|uitc non- 
committal. At any rate, during the regal period 
this assembly lost much of its importance, for 
when the republic was restored a new assembly 
by hundreds {comitia centuriata), consisting of 
property-holding men of military age, consti- 
tuted the town meeting. T’his is apparently a 
military assembly that had grown up during the 
period of warfare inaugurated by the Etruscan 
usurpers. 

During the later regal period, at least, Etrus- 
can princes were autocrats in Rome. About 500 
B.C., h(jwcvcr, these foreigners were expelled by 
a revolution, and the old republican fonn of 
government was restored. This new republic of 
Koine attempted (as we learn from the first 
Punic treaty) to control the whole of Latium, 
but the treaty of the Latin league, signed a 
decade or so ’or shows that it failed in this 
attempt. Rome had to be satisfied with less 
than half of Latium and with a treaty that 
recognized the ecpial status of the other Latin 
cities. However, Romes leadership was recog- 
nized in time of danger, and it became the 
dominant city in a league which after some time 
was strong enough to repel all attacks. 

The government of the city was now of the old 
Italic t}pc with a few’ modifications. The men 
capable of bearing arms constituted the primary 
assembly, but since the wealthier, w’ho could 
provide good armor and horses, had to bear the 
brunt of the fighting, these were also given the 
weight of influence in the assembly. That is to 
say, while the people were divided into five 
classes acwrding to property, the \otes accorded 
each class W’erc so w eighted that the centuries of 
the first class together with the horsemen con- 
trolled the assembly. 'This assembly electcil the 
magistrates and also made all important deci- 
sions. The two annually elected consuls were the 
executive magistrates. They had at their servi'*** 
for advice a senate of about a hundred nobles, 
normally including the ex-magistrates. 

Under the last of the kings Rome had grown 
to be one of the largest cities west of the Adriatic 
Sea. But with the severance of Etruscan connec- 
tions, the banishment of the court, the loss of 
Latian subjects and the lapse of building opera- 
tions and of commercial enterprise, Rome fell 
into a long decline, during whic^ the mountain- 
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eers raided far into her territories. After a 
century of hazardous experience, however, 
Rome at the head of the league slowly began to 
make territorial advances into Etruria and then 
against the Samnites. Rome now formed a new 
and larger federation on lines that seem to have 
been novel in the ancient world, a federation 
whose strong support is largely accountable for 
Rome’s unusual success. There are two simple 
but important ])rinciples apparent in this federa- 
tion: one, that in all ci)mpacts signed by it Rome 
was to retain controlling power in any common 
action; the other, that the members of the feder- 
ation wxTe not to be affronted by the exaction of 
a tribute or by any other visible sign of in- 
feriority. Colonization was carried on by the 
federation as a whole; the newer municipalities 
w'ere incorporated in the Roman city-state with 
local autonomy and yet with full participation in 
the Roman assembly; municipalities farther 
away, not yet ready for such participation, were 
placed in a probationary stage with half-citizen- 
ship; while the outer circle of cities or tribes 
was given defensive alliances which provided 
the protective power of the whole federation in 
their defense. This was a federation based upon 
an intelligent self-interest seasoned by a com- 
prehension of partners’ interests that in time 
made Rome very strong. 

However, the result of the expansion of the 
federation was of course that its frontiers abut- 
ted on a verv’ large number of barbaric tribes; so 
that quarrels were apt to arise on some border 
at any time, and the temptation to use the 
great forci put at its disposal for the advanta- 
geous adjustment of such disputes was naturally 
irresistible. As a result its forces were usually 
engaged in warfare at some point or other, and 
before the federation had been in operation for a 
century it had absorbed the whole of Italy from 
the Arno to the heel of the peninsula, and the 
Roman cit v -state, which was still a small fraction 
of the whole, was the controlling element 
throughout. It is a curious fact that this period 
of rapid expansion was precisely the period 
during which ihc plebeian element gained the 
right to hold magistracies and to organize a new 
legislative assembly based not upon wealth but 
upon local groupings where the principle of 
equal manhood suflrage was recognized. It was 
in a period of popular sovereignty that the city- 
state of Rome made its most daring ventures in 
territorial expansion. 

Rome’s arrival in the south brought her into 
contact with new neighbors who soon presented 
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her with a set of tangled problems. Whatever the 
underlying forces were that impelled Rome and 
Carthage to clash, it is clear that Rome found it 
difficult to avoid the logic of the situation in 
which she was placcil. When, at the request of 
hlessana. she entered the First Punic War, it was 
evidently to protect frcun the encroachments of 
Carthage a citv (Messana) that had appealed for 
admission to Rome’s ic.iguc. An imj'Kjrtant fac- 
tor in the beginning of llic Second Punic War 
seems to have been the plea of Marseilles, 
Rome’s close friend and the commercial rival of 
Carthage. At tlie end of one war the senate was 
induced by a war-incurred debt to abandon the 
ancestral policv of exempting new acquisitions 
from tribute, and made of the cities of Punic 
Sicily not allies and “txjuals” hut tribute-paying 
subjt*cts that had to be held by a standing army 
against revolt and invasifin. .\t the end of the 
second war Spain, vvhich had been (K'ciipicd for 
strategic reasons, was reduced to the same 
status. Rome was now an imperial democracy. 
The success in the.>e wars had changed the very 
nature of the Roman constitution. 

Rome’s expansion eastward was in many ways 
even less fortunate. Her intenention in the 
affairs of the C^reek states was an ill managed 
experiment in sentimental politics. It cost her 
both trr. iblc and prestige, and led through a 
series ot bickerings, treaties and revolts to ihc 
destruction of Corinth and the reduction of 
Macedonia to the status of a province. This ex- 
perience was followed by a pcricxl of caution, 
during which expansion was out of favor. But 
with Pompey expansion of a new kind' b<*gan 
(67 B.C.). The Gracchan system of tax gathering 
had raised up a strong group of capitalists who 
profited from public contracts. When the reve- 
nues of Asia were menaced by the raids of 
Mithridates, these capitalists advocated the 
pacification of the Orient and the inclusion into 
Roman provinces of as large a part as possible. 
This financial jwwer found a s>mpathetic agent 
in Pompey, w'ho wna sent east ostensibly to 
check the invaders but actually to pacify the 
oriental world and lay it open to the financial 
operations emanating from Rome. He did his 
work thoroughly. I’hc contract system of tax 
gathering was extended — although in a milder 
form— over all the Asiatic provinces, so that the 
revenues of the state were nearly doubled and 
the operations of the capitalists enormously in- 
creased. 

Caesar’s invasion of Gaul (58 B.C.), on the 
other hand, was a simple act of militaiy aggres- 


sion, instigated by personal motives rather than 
by the desires of a class or by large considera- 
tions of state. His plans and preparations show 
that he was primarily bent on raising an army 
with vvhich to make himself the most powerful 
man at Rome. Thus the inclusion of the last 
great province was in a measure an accident. 
However, with Caesar vve reach virtually the end 
of territorial expansion. Since there were no 
longer any strong powers to fear, nor the need of 
winning distinction and prestige through mili- 
tarj' achievement, the emperors could safely 
limit themselves to finding and adhering to 
sound frontiers. Such frontiers were established 
by Augustus and were in general accepted by 
his successors. 

I’he conciuest and organization of a vast em- 
pire by a city-state was a unique event in 
historv'. 'I'he secret of success seems to have been 
the capacity to form and control an expanding 
federation of autonomous pt^oples while the 
W'hole of Italy was being secured. Fventually, 
when success had blindixl the seuate to ancestral 
methods and many of the nobles had fallen into 
the temptation of political exploitation, the state 
could nevertheless cDUtimie to expand succes.s- 
fully because of tlie momentum won by the 
sacrifices of the fourth and third centuries. 

11 . SOCIETY AND ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS: THE REPTBLIC. The republic was 
founded and organized by “patrician” land- 
holders who considered themselves superior to 
the aimmon folk by rcas^m c»f their descent. At 
the time they alone could h(»ld niagistracic*s and 
priestlicxxls and they almie had a vote in the 
senate on the most v ital matters. 'I’his does not 
necessarily mean tliat they owned large estates. 
Many seem tr> have been active farmers and, 
with the intensive hoe culture of the day, a man 
could hardly till more than ten acres of land, 
la^gend, at least, insists that some of the old 
consuls, like Cincinnatus and Curius, worked 
their own lands. When the plots were larger, vve 
must a.S8Uinc that they employed renters, free 
laborers and to some extent slaves. 

The “plebeians,” who could vote btit could 
not at first hold office, were apparently numer- 
ous. The origin of the class is obscure. It is 
usually assumed that they wxtc F^atins who had 
in the course of time lost their farms by ordinary 
economic processes and had, especially during 
the Etruscan occupation, become laborers and 
artisans and dependent renters. It may also be 
that some of them were liberated serfs. There is 
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no support for the old-time hypothesis that they 
belonged to a conquered race. 

Since Rome’s power and resources dwindled 
after the restoration of the republic, and com- 
merce and the crafts declined, there was much 
economic distress during the fifth century. And 
since custom permitted enslavement for debt, 
and the patrician possessors were not inclined to 
give relief, there was a steady demand on the 
part of the plebeians for political recognition 
whereby they might improve their condition. 
Not much progress was made until after Vcii was 
captured in 392 and a large part of its land 
distrii)uted to Romans. Tlie humbler citizens 
apparently received these allotments, for we 
learn that four new country trihus were then 
made. This increase in the number of property- 
holding plebeians apparently gave them the 
prestige that enabled them gradually to win 
complete equality with the patricians. I’herc- 
after the term patrician represented only a 
hereditary distinction of no great significance, 
for in the third century a new social nohilitas 
of more prac*’'‘ *l \alue in politics grew up, a 
nobility of families, whether of j)atrician or 
plebeian origin, descended from anyone who had 
ever held the consulship. 

From the capture of Vcii (392) to the First 
Punic War (2^)4) the aspect c)f Roman society did 
not greatly change. Agriculture continued to be 
the chief industry, 'riierc was relatively little 
maritime trade, if we may judge from the e\i- 
dence that archaeology has left. Rome developed 
no distincti\e craftsmanship, though here and 
there nearby towns like I'alestrina made then 
mark in fine metal work. How'cver, a fairly large 
artisan class grew up for the supplying of 
ordinary household ware, farm implements, 
arms and armor. And the activity of Appius 
Claudius in his censorship (312 li.c.) — building 
an aqueduct for the poorer district of the city 
and enrolling the urban poor in whatever w^ard 
they might select-- indicates that the free urban 
proletariat was strong enough to demand at- 
tention. But in general the outstanding fiict of 
this period is that a gradual colonization of lands 
taken in wars kept Roman society directed lana- 
ward, and society on the whole remained of the 
type associated with tlie name of Cincinnatus. 
It w*as a society such as Thomas Jefferson con- 
sidered the ideal for his day. 

During the first period of foreign wars (First 
Punic War, 264-241; Second, 218-202) there 
was again no great change at Rome except that 
IQ assuming direction of these critical conflicts 
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the senate grew in importance and prestige, and 
the senatorial nobility came more and more to 
stand apart in the esteem of the commons. It 
is in this period that the new arLstocracy, by 
sheer accomplishment in an epoch of very great 
danger, established the tacit custom that, except 
in very unusual cases, only the political nobility 
was to be trusted with high ofTice. 

The spread of the plantation s\ stem as a re- 
sult of the Second Punic War led gradually to a 
very great social cliange. During the war small 
farmers had been cut dciwii mercilessly in battle, 
so that much land was on the market and more 
fortunate survivors could expami their estates. 
Moreover, as a result of the ilevastation caused 
in sf)iithcrn Italy and in the Po \ alley, the state 
exprf)j)riati*d extensive areas. Only a part of 
these could be colonized at once; naturally the 
northern portion, which was in danger of being 
reoccupied by the Celts, was settled first. It was 
usually settled in moderate-sized lots. In order 
to make the southern lands productive to some 
extent at least, they were rented out in large 
tracts at low rentals to those who would take 
them. The senators, who made this provision, 
W’ere largely the ones who took the leases. The 
lands went into grazing and to some extent into 
wine and oli\e raising and, since free labor was 
scarce, the landlords purchased war captives 
and CIreek slaves for the development of their 
ranches and plantations. It is vciy likely that 
some of the expansion in Spain, in Liguria and 
in Epirus was pushed with greater vigor than 
political policy required simply because the 
generals in command were aware that Italy 
could abso^'b a large number of sla\cs. Thus 
during the period between Scipio and T'iberius 
(iracchus the asj^ect of Italy changed to a con- 
siderable extent. Plantations spread rapidly over 
the better lands, and in the south large ranches 
extended up into the hilly country. Small 
farmers were still ijuile numerous, however, 
especially in the f(/othills and mountain valleys 
of the central Apennines. 1 )iiring the first thirty 
years the agrarian youth — none too numerous — 
who found opjx rt unities denied them at home 
took colonial plots in Cisalpine Gaul. When 
these plots gave out (about 170 b.c.) it became 
the custom to cross the Po and tr\' one’s fortune 
among the Celts of I.a)mbardy. 

Apparently there was still not much maritime 
commerce among the Romans. The Greeks of 
south Italy and the Cireco-Oscan population of 
the bay of Naples were active on the sea, and 
some Roman funds seem to have found place- 
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merit in their enterprises, but not many. The 
inscnpttons of Delos - which was the center ot 
Mediterranean trade alter the destruction of 
Connth— give a cleir pictuic «>f the commerce 
ofthispenod The\ re\cil\tr\ kw tndcis from 
Rome belore the first centurv bc , but very 
many from \sia, S\ria, \k\andria, Greece, and 
not a few from the (^reck cities ot It ilv that were 
allied to Rome and Hiat profited bv Rome’s 
policy ot rec|iunni» open [xnts tor her illits The 
Get stems to be th it the opportunities in land 
cxploiution opened b\ the Punic War and b' 
the new s\sttm of 1 irming with slues attracted 
most ot the Roman capital landward again 
When Tiberius Gracchus a voung aristocrat 
who had re id width in stoic phili>sophv <- 
reached the triburntc in n t , he observed 
that those puts ot Itah which h ul tonnerh been 
occupied b} numerous trccholdcrs now chietl> 
supported slaves, and that because of the scar- 
city of free men ot propertv Romm consuls had 
difficultv m making up their levies when a war 
broke out He also rein irked thit mmv Romans 
had grown vvcalthv bv illeqaliv squatting on 
public lands or occupving the public lands 
which their fathcis had enclosed, and that all 
this time an urban proletariat was growing up 
which found no vva> of making a living 

One mi ^ht expect that, with the increase of 
wealth m the numerous large households and 
the herding of poor free labor to the citv , some 
distinctive mdustr> might have arisen at Rome 
as at Capua But this did not occur Indeed the 
artistic bronze and silver work tor which the 
neighbonng Pracneste had been known — ^and 
one of the hntst pieces found bears the signature 
of a Roman — actuallv ceased to be made at this 
tune. The explanation for this trend seems to be 
that, on the one hand, the recent campaigns in 
Greece and Asia had attracted attention to the 
beautiful wares and articles being wrought m the 
East, so that imports from there captured the 
best markets at home, and that, on the other, 
laige households frequently had skilled slaves 
who supplied the rougher articles \illa slaves 
certainly were trained as smiths, masons, car- 
penters, joiners, cobblers, makers of clothing 
and to some extent even as jewelers it was also 
true that emancipation was very common at this 
time and that skilled slaves set free often became 
humble craftsmen who supplied articles of me- 
diocre value m small individual shops Condi- 
tions» in fact, were not at all favorable to the nse 
of an industry that could compete with those 
whicbhad hem. established long ago m the more 


advanced East and in the old Greek portion of 
Italy. 

Roman scKiety remained agrarian-military. 
The aristocracy, drawing its hveliluKid from 
slave lalxir on large estates, not infrequently 
from a generals shaie in booty, and occasionally 
fniin a shrewd in image, and basing its claims 
for social distinction u|ion ancestry and political 
ofhec, remained a close corporation of less than a 
humlrccl outstiiuling fanulies living in one city 
The men were gentious in their ckvotion to po- 
litic il and mihtarv bcivicc*, laboring incessantly 
—whether on foreign missions 01 aiduous cam- 
paigns or conscicntiouslv attending the* sessions 
ot tne* senate ami tlu courts 1 01 the most part 
thev still re veiled themselves as men of integrity 
in de*iling with subject nations, and as men ot 
punt line instinctb in their siKial relations at 
home But thev were also giowing imperious 
toward provincnls, hirsh toward thtir “allies** 
in Italy, ineonsideritc m their treatment of their 
blaves, and thev were beginning to insist upon 
the preservation ot the status (juo ind to inter- 
pret the |Kilitical prietises their own ilav as 
unalterablv tinil \ middle class still existed, to 
be sure, consisting ot those 1 indholders who had 
not broken into the ranks of the nohilitv , certain 
state contractors and a kw nun who hid made 
some profit in moncv-knding and in commerce, 
hut It was not strong enough to receive much at- 
tention from the luling cliss \ lower class of 
poor farmers and shopkcepeis also clung to the 
civili/td fringe of soeictv Below weie the large 
hordes of slaves, readv to do what old Romans 
considered “dirtv work,” but emerging by 
gradual emancipation into Rome’s populace 
The (»racchans tried to alter this state of 
things by coloni/iiig tlu urban |X)or on lots to be 
reclaimed from the scpntters* estates, by organ- 
izing a strong middle class ot tquttes who were to 
have the privilege of profiting from moie state 
contracts and of being neogni/ed in the panels 
of the law court, by encouraging Roman com- 
merce in the colonies planted at C'^arthage and in 
south Italy, and finally by restoring somegovern- 
« icntal responsibility to the tribal assembly and 
at the same time reducing the powers and pre- 
tensions of the senate and the aristocracy, 'rhe 
prfigram was earned through, but leceivcd no 
fair trial because after the murder of Cams 
Gracchus no leader arose to direct its machineiy. 
The middle class, however, became a power 
through the tjracchan reforms and frequently 
checked the aristocracy, but being built up on 
the privileges aftbrded by state contracts this 
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group became in time a menace to good govern- 
ment by leading the way in the exploitation of 
Rome’s subjects. As we have noted atK)ve» it was 
these contractors who were largely accountable 
for the expansion of Rome through Asia and 
who used Pompey as their agent. The last halt 
century of the republic was to no small extent a 
struggle between the senate and the equestrian 
order for an advantageous position from which 
to harvest the profits of imperialism. 

By Cicero’s day all Italians were citizens of 
Rome. The body politic then included not only 
the classes mentioned above but a much ex- 
tended group of small farmers of the hill region, 
the merchants of the south and the industrialists 
of Capua, larcntum, Putcoli, Arreliurn and 
other places. These new peoples, however, were 
too far away to be effective influences in the 
Roman primary assembly, and the men who 
controlled Roman |X)litics were not so eager 
to give up their power as to substitute a rep- 
resentative assembly constituted from the whole 
of Italy for a docile primarj" gathering. Caesar, 
when he became dictator, was the first to recog- 
nize these new ekiucnts in the city-state, and in 
his colonization and in his economic program he 
considered the needs of merchants, artisans and 
manufacturers as well as of agrarians. His death, 
however, checked jirogrcss along these lines. 

Indirectly C.aesar*s rejection of the lax-con- 
tract system instituted by Gracchus damaged 
Roman commerce severely. The publicans had 
gathered the tithes in kind and had been com- 
pelled to build uo a shipping and distributing 
machinery to dis^ osc profitably of the prodi’cr, 
and this had drawn them into trade. But Roman 
shipping was as coy as American shipping has 
recently been. When the immediate necessity 
vanished, the carrying trade fell away to the 
easterners who W'cre more accustomed to it, and 
the Roman negotiatores then confined their activ- 
ities to financing estates that were hilling into 
Roman hands. In the early empire Rome was 
living not on commerce and industry but largely 
on returns from capital invested in Italian and 
provincial lands and mortgages. 

HI. LAW. Rome’s foremost gift to civilization 
was a great digest of laws. That digest was made 
at the end of a thousand years of legislation, but 
even at the beginning the Romans seem to have 
revealed a striking respect for orderly procedure. 
Nowhere else can one tH>int to a government 
resting upon a primary assembly which during 
several hundred years worked out a series of civil 


revolutions by reasonable compromise and with- 
out bloodshed. We do not yet know enough 
about racial inheritance to explain such be- 
havior. One may of course point to the influence 
of environment and recall that centuries of ex- 
perience in defending fertile lowlands against 
hungry mountaineers would naturally breed re- 
spect for property rights; that early experience 
with w'orld wide commerce in the days of 
Etruscan domination compelled the Romans to 
devise liberal forms of contract; that the tradi- 
tions of individualism which long prohibited 
the formatic)!! of a strong central government 
elevated the patriarchs and the patriarchal 
family, which in turn encouraged the formation 
and safeguarding of estates, and that this evoked 
well considered laws of property and of inheri- 
tance; and finally that the long sur\ival of an 
aristocracy insured continuity in legal concep- 
tions. We may admit all this and still be com- 
pelled to assume that the ancestors of the early 
Latins v\ho invaded Italy had already, by some 
hard process of environmental elimination of the 
discordant, coalesced into a racial group possess- 
ing fairly unifonn plusical and temperamental 
characteristics. Archaeologv' has shown that the 
invaders were land seekers who came and took 
their land in compact groups; anil linguistics, by 
contrasting the conservatism of early Latin v\ith 
the wreckage that occurred in the race mixtures 
of the early Middle Ages, supports the conclu- 
sion that the Latin groups long remained rela- 
tively homogeneous. It may well be that what 
we consider traits of Roman character were in 
large mi.asure a common inheritance of the 
Italic peoples from prehistoric times. 

In coming to a survey of Roman law it is not 
worth .epeating what Roman antitpiarians said 
of the putative laws that antedated the decem- 
viral code. The evidence is too infirm. 'Ehc frag- 
ments of the twelve tables, on the other hand, 
give a fairly reliable picture of the legal customs 
of the middle of the fifth century B.c. They are 
so thoroughly Roman in character that the old 
hypoihesis of a possible borrowing from Greek 
need not detain us. This code contains a some- 
what broad collection of civil, criminal and 
religious law. Some of the sentences on civil 
matters are more advanced than one would ex- 
pect from a people in their state of culture. For 
instance, the formal mode of purchase in the 
presence of five witnesses applied only to land, 
slaves and cattle; all else could be sold by in- 
formal traditio; contracts, loans, mortgages and 
trusts were provided for by fictional fonns of 
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sale, and in all these the nilc applied that the 
spoken wort! (witnessed, of course) was valid. 
The Luv of the twelve tables did not spring out 
of the primitive rural economy imagined by 
Mommsen ’s day but out of the evperic'ncc of the 
early commercial city which the spaile has now 
disclosed to us. The fifth table seems to permit a 
father to leave his pn^perty by legacy outside of 
his family, a progresssive measure \\hich may 
have arisen in an arist(K*ratic s<K'iety eager to 
conserve estates in the hands of some responsif^lc 
person who would thereby be able to meet the 
political obligations expected of Ian Jow iiers. On 
the other liand it is a mark of a stn>ng denuKra- 
tic feeling that early law did not recognise 
primogeniture or distinction of sex in inheri- 
tance. 

In criminal law we meet with a conseixatisni 
that is due to the lack of an executive machinerj' 
belonging to a stn»ng central government, which 
in turn reflects the siir\i\al of patriarchal 
customs. For instance, theft, fraud and jH'rsonal 
injuries were still left in the ci\ il code for private 
initiative to deal with, and although retaliation 
was not recognized, the right of talin is kept as a 
factor of compulsion in order to force the culprit 
to submit to judgment. This is douhtlm due to 
the verj’ slow acceptance of administrative obli- 
gations or the part of the government and to the 
long sun i \ dl of patriarchal customs. Peonage for 
unpaid debt w^as still permitted, hut the assump- 
tion that the creditor could slay the debtor has 
been proved to rest upon a misinterpretation of 
the e^'idence. We also find that at Rome as else- 
where custom was slow to substitute ci\il pro- 
cedure for what could be accomplished by religi- 
ous awre. A sentence of the eighth table reads: 
*‘Hc who bums another's grain shall be under 
the curse of Ceres.” That is, the culprit was out- 
lawed. The state did not assume obligations 
where old religious traditions wxrc still effective. 

This codification of custom had a certain 
retardant effect in that it tended to stereotype 
procedure and precedent. However, in several 
instances where the publication of custom re- 
vealed incongniities with progressive experi- 
ence, it help^ to provoke criticism and thus 
promoted precision in legal thought. So, for 
instance, the prohibition of marriage between a 
patrician and a plebeian was presently corrected 
by statute. Similarly, in the next century, when 
the institution of coinage led to easy money, 
speculation and debts, the people passed a 
bankruptcy law which indirectly discouraged the 
CQslaveinent for debts permitt^ by the 


In 366 B.C. the consul was relieved of judicial 
duties, which were then assigned to a praetor. 
Thw new magistrate could give his whole atten- 
tion to administering justice. He was not ncces- 
Siirily a legal specialist, but he was a senator and 
as such w'us supposed to be familiar with much 
of the law. The early praetors apparently won 
the confidence of the people by tlicir judgments, 
for the primitive custom of aca>rding di.scretion 
to tlie judge was not later hamperetl by regula- 
tion. In fact the praetor's powers were tacitly 
permitted to grow and Wrere actually enlarged by 
the .\cbutian law- until he assumed considerable 
liberty, by means of legal fictions, to interpret 
old laws in conformity w ith contemponiry ideas. 
These inttTpretations would be recognized in 
fonnulae set forth in tlie annual praetorian edict, 
which came to be consiilereil \alid in law^ unless 
abrogated l>y statute. 'I'hiis Roman law was 
largely judge-made and was kept abrciist of 
changing conditions. 

In the third centur>' (242 B.c.) a new court was 
instituted to pronounce judgment in cases aris- 
ing between citizens and fV>reigncrs and also 
between two foreign litigants. 'I'his proved to be 
all-important in the development of Roman law. 
Since the civil law was applicable only to citi- 
zens, foreign trade would l>e discouragcil unless 
non-Roman commercial practises were recog- 
nized as valid in the Fonirn. Hu* institution of a 
court for foreigners was not a Roman invention, 
for several Greek trading cities, as Well as 
Carthage, had the custom of kce*ping an ofKcial 
arbitrator at the harbor in order to settle ilis- 
putes and thereby encourage trade. 'Fhe institu- 
tion, however, gained special imjHjrtancc at 
Rome because Rome's civil law could sc> readily 
absorb the liberal customs of the peregrine court, 
because Rome’s stable government gave an 
unusually long term to such a prficess of absorp- 
tion, and because Rome’s management of her 
federation also assumed the necessity of equi- 
table dealing with non-Romans. 

It is a mistake then to suppose that respect for 
aequitas md jus gentium came in with stoicism in 
Cicero’s age. To be sure, we find the phrase 
jus gentium first in Cicero, but wc do not happen 
to have any pre-Ctceronian prose in which it 
could well occur. Since ninety-five percent of 
republican Latin has been lost to us, we dare 
never draw conclusbna ex sUentio regarding the 
dates of republican customs. In Cicero’s day the 
phrase was well established with two distinct 
meanings, the one here referred to, in which jus 
gentium includes the accepted customs of civi- 
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ized peoples in commerce and communications, 
the other in which the term refers to the ac- 
cepted practises of civilized peoples in wars. In 
the rules of warfare Rome showed a sensitive- 
ness to foreign custom at least as early as four 
centuries before Cicem; in commercial practises 
it is probable that trade with Carthage and 
Sicilian Greeks created a recognition of jm 
gentium as early as the sixth century B.c. Cer- 
tainly the institution of the peregrine court in 
242 assumes the existence of a term with which 
to designate the body of custom which the court 
was expected to respect. 

Similarly there can be no doubt that the 
recognition of jus gentium was associated with a 
respect for aequitas long before these two 
phrases occur together in Cicero. That the 
whole Roman feilcration was based upon the 
principle of (lequitat is shown by the fourth 
century treaties of aequo foedere. And most of the 
strangers with whom Romans had to deal in the 
peregrine court wvre in fact members of states 
which had such treaties with Rome. The very 
aim of the institution was to prove that such 
treaties inidiii ''hat they said even with respect 
to minute dealings between individuals. The 
historian of Rome must accustom himself to 
find Rome’s deepest thought embodied in insti- 
tutions rather than in philosophical formulas. 
In other words Rome had assumed and put into 
actual practise the principle that aequitas was 
superior to lex long before philosophic teachers 
had formulated a theory to that effect. 

Nevertheless stoic philosophy also played an 
important role in the shaping of Roman law, 
though this came later. Stoicism in Cjreece took 
no part in politics until after Alexander’s con- 
quest of the East gave Athenians some knowl- 
edge of a great territorial state, and the subjuga- 
tion of Athens itself suggested the desirability 
of a humanitarian philosophy with which to 
check Macedonian autocracy. 'Then it was that 
Chrysippus began to teach universal brother- 
hood and to insist upon the instinctive nature of 
justice and equity. That such theories should 
spring up among the misgoverned and suffering 
victims of tyranny is to be expected. But tha he 
jurists of a proud and victorious people like the 
Romans accepted them as the basis of their law 
is more surprising. In his De republica and De 
legibus Cicero very explicitly accepts these stoic 
teachings, using them as a foundation for his 
political doctrine; and it was probably his friend 
Sulpicius, the keenest jurist of the day, who first 
adopted the stoic theoiy of a natural instinct for 
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iustice as a basis for juristic philosophy. But 
Cicero is careful to show that Roman govern- 
ment had a definite historical continuity in 
native practise, lie gladly adopted the new- 
found stoic phraseology, but he was well aware 
that in juristic as well as in administrative prac- 
tise the principle had long been recognized at 
Rome that statute must conform to the dictates 
of aequitas. This is why Cicero is so ready to do 
deference to w'hat he calb jus gentium^ why he 
holds that justice rests on intuitive right reason 
and that law not based thereon has no real en- 
durance. By the day of Gaius jus naturale is 
quite regularly the synonym of jus gentium. 

The jurists, whose responsa were extensively 
rescued in Justinian’s Digest^ continued the 
work in the spirit of the republican praetors, 
drawing anew, however, from the stoic writings 
which were again popular in the second century 
A.D. Thus it came about that throughout the 
Digest discussions are apt to go back of bws, 
edicts and rescripts to principles of ‘‘equity” and 
‘‘natural law,” and that the code was based upon 
general principles which were universally ap- 
plicable. 

In international law a tendency in the same 
direction was hindered by Rome’s rapid expan- 
sion. Here too sjus gentium (i.e. the accepted 
customs of nations in war) had sprung up, 
which, protected by religious awe, was well on 
the road toward an international code, when 
Rome’s dominance interfered. Autocrats do not 
arbitrate within the sphere of their supreme con- 
trol, and Rome controlled the world. However, 
in the ^criy days of the federation Rome’s prin- 
ciples in dealing with her allies had been very 
much like those which she expected to be ap- 
plied m the Forum. And Roman writers like 
Livy and Cicero are not aware of a theory 
(popularized in modem times) that magistrates 
w^orking in behalf of the state are excused from 
obeying standards of conduct expected of 
private individuals. The statement frequently 
made that Cicero considered Roman provinces 
national praedia to be exploited at pleasure 
simply is not true. In the passages that are 
usually cited to substantiate the view Cicero is 
not speaking of whole provinces but of limited 
public areas. It is not an accident that Rome’s 
history reveals relatively fewer rebellions on the 
part of subjects than any other history of an- 
cient times. Rome did not write an international 
code comparable to her civil code, but on her 
practises as recorded by Livy and Cicero, and on 
the apposite interpretations provided by the 
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D^est^ the early founders of international law 
were able to base a respectable code of rules. 

IV. GO\T!RNMENT. In the construction of 
their own constitution the Romans ucre far 
more apt to feel their wav through experiments 
than to devise well-rounded documents on 
tablets like the Clireeks. To one principle they 
adhered for many centuries: tliey felt that they 
were capable ot ruling themsehi's and they 
rejected an absolute monarchy as unendurable. 
Ever) citi/en must have a voice in the govern- 
ment. However, the early government laid the 
heavier burdens of responsibihtv , in the army as 
in the government, on those who possessed 
property and distinguished ancestrv'. The sk)w 
emergence of the plebeians, who at first occupunl 
a verv inferior place 111 the assembly, led through 
compromise and compromise was distinctive 
of Roman poliiits as compand with Greek — to 
an illogical excrescence on the constitution, i.e. 
the tribunate with a separate plebeian assembly. 
In order to preserve a timocratic magistracy and 
lawmaking body without incurnng civil war, the 
aristocracy, after two centuries ot ^low yielding, 
allowed the tribal assembly of plebeians who 
elected the tribunes (personal advocates of the 
poor) to assume full legislative functions (287 
B.r ). T’ ^orctically a part of the people — 
though a very large part might now legislate 
for the whole. Perhaps the discrepancy in logic 
was excused bv the fact that the tribunes as 
members of the aristocratic senate were con- 
ceived of as representing that body. Be that as it 
may , the important points were that the new as- 
sembly voted l)y wards without property qualifi- 
cations, and that its acts were not amenable to 
senatorial veto In theory, therefore, Rome wis 
now ready to trv absfilutc popular sovereignty. 
However, since all ten of the tribunes had to 
acquiesce before plcliiscites were proposed, and 
since tribunes who offended the senate could 
readily be kept from political advancement, the 
possibility that this assembly would initiate 
radical measures was not great. It proved indeed 
to be a safety valve to prevent rebellion, a kind of 
popular referendum during periods of great 
stress, and finally it served in times of concord 
as a convenient body in which the senate could 
expedite needed legislation. 

Soon after this assembly wron its great power, 
the foreign wars began and the people, recog- 
nizing their limitations, quietly allowed the 
senate to assume responsibility and leadership. 
During that century (260-^50) the assemblies 


usually voted as the senate requested. In the 
middle of the second century Polybius, an 
intelligent Greek statesman who had lived for 
years at Rome, first as a political hostage, then as 
a friend of the Scipios, wrote down his impres- 
sions of the Roman government. He was greatly 
pleased especially with its ^'checks and balances” 
— a phrase which by a dev ious route has come to 
us from him. He observed that the executives 
were practically autocrats at the very points 
where power was essential, but that otherwise 
they were checked by limitations of time and by 
senatorial courtesy; that the aristocratic senate 
(the administrative body) had enough )>ovvcr and 
amtinuity practically to direct the policies of 
stite without the liberty to go to e.xtremes of 
conservatism; finally that the democratic as- 
semblies (clc'Ctoral and legislative) were in theory 
sovereign, though so v\cll tied in by veto and 
parliamentary^ rules that they could hardly run 
amuck as the assembly of Athens had done. 

Polybius is not fai from correct in this de- 
scription which, through its influence upon 
Cicero's writings, has alsc> left consei|uences in 
modem politics. His observations were some- 
what too much affected by (Jreek political 
philosophv, especiallv b\ th«it ot Dicaearchus, 
who had advocated an ideal combination of 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, Fortu- 
nately for Polybius, ht happened to sie Rome at 
the very time when the senate was tacitly usurp- 
ing functions beyond its legal powers, and when 
the Ciracchans hail not y<’t fully revealed the 
capacity of the assembly. He happened in fact 
to find something resembling the ideal state of 
Dicaearchus in operation. 

In one respect Polybius* analysis came short 
of acumen, for by describing the Roman consti- 
tution in terms of (ireck thcfiry he somewhat 
dulled his own version and thereby hampered 
political thinking later. In Greek politics eco- 
nomic motives had played a very important role. 
Forms of government were asscxiated with 
economic classes. When in Circccc a political 
battle was waged between aristocrats and demo- 
crats, it was usually a battle between possessors 
and paupers, and too frequently revolutions 
resulted in a complete change of property. 
Polybius knew of dozens of revolutions of that 
kind. Hence he thought in terms of classes and 
functionaries representing classes rather than 
in terms of functions of administration. At Rome 
there had been class struggles, but the purely 
economic mot*ve had never been strong enough 
to lead to bloodshed. Aristocracy had not as yet 
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become plutocracy. The senate was after all a 
group of cx-magistrates once elected to office by 
popular vote. 'The centuriatc assembly which 
elected the consuls was not a horde but a 
gathering of citizens with votes weighted ac- 
cording to property. But the most inifiortant 
point tliat Polybius failed to recognize was the 
fact that the Romans had slowly built (unconsci- 
ously perhaps) toward a classification by func- 
tion. In separating the praetorship from the 
consular office in 366, they had somehow dis- 
cerned that judicial and executive functions 
were and should he kept distinct. In permitting 
the senate, consisting of ex-magistrates, silently 
to direct foreign policy and t(i become an 
administrative body, they had shown prudent 
comprehension if not acumen, for thus an ad- 
ministrative group grew up separate from the 
executive as well as the legislative group. And 
finally when they kept the old assembly chiefly 
as a conser\ative electoral body while allowing 
the tribal assembly to organize as a legislative 
body, they had again felt their way toward a 
wise ditision of functions. Had Polybius been a 
tery keen ol , he might have made the 
fruitful distinctions recognized long after him 
by Montesquieu, who advanced from a study of 
Pul) bins to an examination of the English 
coiKstitution. t iccro unfortunately followed the 
flattering description which Pol} bins had made, 
and Roman political thought suffered thereby. 

The (iracchi also, too much influenced by 
Greek ideas, thf)ught of the plebeian assembly 
as an organ of social redress, working in its own 
interest. I'hey strove hard to reestablish the 
theor}' of popular .sovereignty, whether or not 
with a viiwv to greater reform when their im- 
mediate aims were accomplished, wc do not 
know. At any rate their revolution inaugurated a 
new* class struggle in which material ends came 
to be the chief prizes, and Caesar took advantage 
of the schism to vault into power. 

V. HISTORIOGRAPHY. The attitude of the 
Roman annalists toward their records and their 
own observations changed from time to time. 
The beginnings arc quite different from those 'f 
Greece. In Greece litcrarj* epic and narrative for 
popular consumption came early, whereas the 
keeping of full official records came later. At 
Rome the archives w^cre stored with accounts, 
laws, treaties and priestly annals for three cen- 
turies before any one wrote Roman histor}' for 
general readers. This distinction marks a differ- 
ence which is worth observing in considering 
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the early annalists. In general we find in Roman 
historiography the following epochs that can be 
distinguished by general tendencies: (i) the 
period of the early statesmen-annalists before 
the Gracchi; (2) the period of the romantic 
popularizers working in the manner of Hellen- 
istic writers; (3) the period of the antiquarian 
researchers in the days of Cicero and Varro; (4) 
the period of Livy and Tacitus, who while 
profiting from the methods and fruits of re- 
search insisted that history' should he literature. 

In the first period the writers were all sena- 
tors who had been trained as lawmakers, 
judges and administrators. Schooled for their 
tasks in a day when there were no convenient 
compendia, tliey were accustomed to memorize 
the twelve tables w'ord for word, and to keep in 
mind for use in senatorial debate the gist of the 
treaties made with scores of neighboring states. 
They were conscious of the importance of the 
official word. Of primitive legend there was, to 
be sure, no criticism, and when they chose to 
record this, as Fabius Pictor did about 200 B.C., 
they set it down as it came to them. But when 
dealing with the early republic, where some 
archival material was available, they adhered 
to it (luite closely and avoided dressing it up 
with oral tradition. For the period that fell 
under their own eyes and the eyes of old wit- 
nesses still living they supplemented archival 
materials w itli what they saw or heard from re- 
liable men. Although, in discussing the causes of 
contemporaneous wars and class contests, they 
naturally revealed the prejudices of their class 
and the*” nation, they seem to have made as 
serious ar. effort to be objective as they would 
have made on the judges bench and in the 
council chamber. Tlie antiquarians of Cicero’s 
day found the b(X)ks of these first historians ex- 
ceedingly dry and crabbed, but recognized them 
as good storehouses of facts. Only fragments 
have surv ived from these writers, but Polybius, 
who based the Roman part of his valuable 
histoiy* upon them, has prcserv*ed the substance 
of thfir work for the century preceding his own 
activity. Since Polybius came from Greece at a 
time when hI^toricaI standards in his own 
country were at their lowest, it is probable that 
he, despite a conviction that Fabius was some- 
times blind to Punic arguments, learned his 
method and acquired his respect for the exact 
wording of records from Fabius, his chief 
source. Polybius, the foreigner, could readily 
attain objectivity in relation to Roman affairs 
and, having at hand Punic documents which 
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were not available to Fabius, he could correct 
Fabius. Unfortunately when he wrote of his own 
Achaeans he t(x> was swayed by nationalistic 
prejudices which must be discounted to some 
degree. 

The second period of Roman historiography 
marks a vciy serious decline. Primaiy' educa* 
tion was now general and a greming public of 
readers demanded popular histories. Many writ- 
ers sprang up to supply the need. Cl reck histori- 
cal romances of tlie worst pcrixl were taken as 
models of how to be picturesque and dramatic. 
To get the neccss,iry substance the writers 
searched out the legends of the hon)ic age that 
circulated in the households of old noble fami- 
lies. Many of these legends might have been 
confuted by reference to the archives, but if the 
legend was more interesting than the facts, it 
was too often preferred. We need not necessarilv 
assume that the legends were far from the facts, 
for these families themselves {K>ssessc<l valuable 
archives of their own, two or three hundred 
years old, containing speeches made in the 
senate, minutes of senatorial discussions, some- 
times also militarj’ instnictions. Furthermore the 
Romans were legal-minded and were not given 
to inventing elaborately. But the p<jint is that the 
numerous writers of the second period had 
frankly adopted the ideals of Hellenistic histoiy*, 
using no adequate critical standard for their 
work. Hence wc are helpless when confronted 
with much of the history that covers the fifth 
and fourth centuric's — the period which received 
the heaviest padding in the Gracchan days. 
We should also add that this was a time of very 
bitter class stniggics when .several of the leaders 
wrote autobiographies purely for apologetic 
purpo.ses. .\nd these al.^o lowered the standards 
of accuracy and provided biased materials for 
later writers. 

In the third period there was something of a 
reaction against the fv>piilarizing romancers, 
since men of better education had grown sus- 
picious of what was being provided, and states- 
men needed reliable bocjks of reference. The 
encjxlopacdists of Varro’s day rescued from the 
archives much material which later historians 
could use. The methods of criticism, however, 
were not of the best, especially as linguistic 
science had not developed to the point of provid- 
ing reliable criteria. And no great historian arose 
to demonstrate what could he done by adhering 
to exacting standards of accuracy. 

Yet the wholesome eflfccts of this period of 
research were not lost. Livy, who followed, was 


not an antiquarian-- he wrote with too great 
speed and he desired to produce good literature. 
He is not to be judged by his first books, how- 
ever, for he frankly states that in this part the 
available story is legendary and that he tells it 
for w'hat it is worth as a story. Here and there we 
find that he has made serious mistakes. And 
although he often makes a serious effort to be 
objective he is also very nationalistic, as all 
Romans were in his day. For biased judgment, 
however, he probably has no passage tl^t can 
compare with Mommsen's amazing {x^rtrait of 
Caesar. What he has learned, even w'lien he has 
not the patience to delve in the archives, is that 
for the historical perioil the popular story which 
passed current in his youth is to be chixked up 
by the constant use of the dry early annals. 
That he had not time for independent research 
is comprehensible when wc recall that his history 
was alx)nt twice as large as the first six volumes 
of the (^amhridiic Am icnt History, llis value lies 
in his employment of llie best secondary sources 
for the historical period, in his ability to repro- 
duce the fervor of Romes {H)Iitical energy, and 
in his vi\id literary art. 

Tacitus had about the same attitude tow^ard 
his sources as Livy, although he more frequently 
went to primary d(»cuments. His personal 
prejudices in the selection of material and in his 
partisanship are more patent; his dramatic 
qualities are gi\en freer play; and Jiis powerful 
style, adapted to satire rather than to historical 
narrative, reminds one of the more epigram- 
matic pages of (iihbon. After these two writers 
historiography again suffered a ileclinc. 'Fhc tw«> 
Greek historians w'lio wrote on Roinaji history 
later, Appian and C'assius Uio, followed the 
romantic tradition of Hellenistic history without 
its capacity for literary composition. 

VI. MONARCHY. WTicn Caesar had defeated 
Poinpey in the Civil War, it was a foregone con- 
clusion that he would not surrender his jxiwcr as 
Sulla had done, 'Phe empire, stretching from 
Ixindon to Damascus, from the Rhine to the 
Sahara, must have frontier garrisons along a line 
of several thousand miles, and these garrisons 
must have an unquestioned master if the civil 
wars were to end. The primary assembly of 
citizens within reach of the Roman polls was 
wholly unfit to govern such a vast empire, the 
provinces were in no way ready to sliaoe in the 
rule through representatives, nor could they 
quickly be Romanized in spirit with the slow 
means of communication of that day. No more 
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could complete power be trusted to the senate, a 
group o^jealous and ambitious nobles who had 
so long been severed from direct responsibility 
to the people that they had lost popular respect 
and confidence. The time for a monarchy had 
obviously arrived, but it was very dangerous to 
say so in the face of five hundred years of popu- 
lar government. 

Caesar forced the expiring government to 
grant him a temporary dictatorship, for which 
there was abundant precedent. Then he set at 
work discreetly to devise means by which he 
might wean the Romans away from republican 
traditions toward a monarchy that, unlike the 
dictatorship, might give him an unlimited term. 
Absolute monarchy seemed to he the only form 
that would be strong enough to overriile at- 
tempts at popular revolution and to keep all the 
armies in leash, and the history of Alexander 
and his successors taught Caesar that the only 
monarchs who had succeeded were those who 
claimed and imposed the claim of superhuman 
descent or inspiration. Mysticism and religious 
awe must be called into scr\’icc. Hence, as 
Eduard showm, Caesar, like Alex- 

ander, encouraged rumors of divine descent and 
invited the bestowal of divine honors. Before his 
death the senate had proclaimed him of divine 
origin an<l voted him the attributes of divinity. 
But C’aesar had acted too speedily. The Romans 
(except for the urban rabble) were not ready for 
oriental mysticism. They miglit have growm 
accustomed to the required phraseology had 
Caesar given them time to find apologetic inter- 
pretations for it, but he was in a hurry to begin 
his conijucst of Mesopotamia. The revelation of 
his intentions shocked the senate and he was 
struck down. 

After thirteen j ears of intermittent civil war 
Augustus secured complete control of the em- 
pire by deft*ating Antony. He was t(X) shrewd 
to invite disaster by following Caesar s road to 
theocracy, although in the first struggle he tried 
to profit by calling himself the son of the divine 
Julius — presumably hoping to be accepted in 
time as a divinity himself. How'cvcr, after the 
world was tired of warfare and few' of ’ e 
nobles remained to resurrect old traditions of 
liberty, Augustus, made all-powerful by his 
victory at Actium, realized that he could take 
his time to work out an acceptable form, and 
that there was no need of offending the nobles. 
He then laid aside extraordinary honors and 
titles and, after some experimentation, decided 
to rule by means of the traditional magistracies. 
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using the proconsular office over the border 
provinces for the control of all the armies, and 
the tribunician power for the control of legisla- 
tion. He could then safely permit the senate to 
continue as an administrative body in control of 
the government of pacified provinces which had 
no annies, and the republican magistrates could 
be elected as before to perform their duties 
within the circumscribed field now remaining. 
Nothing was defined regarding the succession, 
the question being left open in order not to 
offend those who still hoped that the theoiy of a 
republic was not wholly annihilated. But no one 
need have doubted that the man in whose hands 
Augustus should leave the proconsular com- 
mand at his death would become his successor. 

Mommsen has called this new government, 
designed in 23 B.c., a ‘"diarchy,” as though the 
world were divided under two associated and 
equally powerful heads; and Meyer, going even 
farther, has held that Augustus had in a real 
sense aiiempted to restore the republic — as in 
his Res gestae he claimed that he did. It re- 
quires a great effort of faith in forms and phrases 
to accept either theory in all seriousness. In 
1927 there came to light several inscriptions 
from Cyrene, a small senatorial province, which 
show that in the years 7-4 B.c. Augustus not 
only freely gave advice to the senatorial governor 
of the province but that he reformed the local 
courts there. We have known, of course, that 
Augustus had the proconsular power in his own 
provinces and that he was also voted the majus 
imperium over the rest, but we had assumed that 
Augustus had avoided the exercise of this pow'er 
except when invited to do so by the senate. It 
now' appears that this majus imperium w*as 
exercised over the least significant senatorial 
province upon the slighest proVocation. Au- 
gustus had in fact established a monarchy, 
distributing just enough offices and authority 
among the old organs of state to keep the senate 
content. And after a number of years (apparently 
about 12 B.c.) he again began to reveal aspira- 
tions for Caesarian autocrac}'. In the provinces 
assemblies wrere already holding festivals at 
which the deities “Roma” and “Augustus” 
were W'orshipped, and indeed temples were 
erected to them. In Italy there were to be no 
temples (though a few' were erected), but the 
“Genius” of Augustus was to have a place with 
the public lAtreSy and the new cult was to be in 
the hands of a select group of freedmen in each 
city. Only after death, how'ever, did Augustus 
expect the canonization, which Caesar had in- 
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vited while still alive, to t;ike effect in Italy. 

The imperial cult had some value as a con- 
trivance for $mcx)thing die way of government 
and eliciting devotion in the oriental pro\inces, 
where such things were customary, and among 
the freedman (ex-slave) classes in Italy, which 
were largely of oriental origin. It also had some 
inlluence in keeping the heten^geneous elements 
of the army loyal, since amstant deference to 
portraits of emperors borne on standards was a 
daily reminder of the majesty of the person to 
whom the soldiers had sworn obedience. Among 
the old st<K'k of Italy, however, the imperial 
cult never g;iined any real religious meaning. 
In the Eun>pean pro\inccs, from (Greece to CJaul 
and .^pain, it had just as little import. The oc- 
cidentals went through the forms on stated occ.i- 
sions and raised honorihe inscriptions as they 
were told to do, hut in the home and in the 
private gatherings of the iiuligcnous ptx)ples the 
imperial cult never gained any real significance. 
'Fhe cult in fact seems to have been of dubious 
value west of the Aegean, anil was doubtless im- 
posed by s^jme courtier who without due study 
had concluded that the mystical devotion ob- 
served in the imperial temples of Asia coulil be 
transplanted to the West. For two centuries the 
cult was generally confined to the ‘‘canoni/ed*' 
dead em; rors, the Di%i; in fact both ('aligula 
and Domitian, who invited the title of Deus 
while living, met a violent death. Aurelian and 
Diocletian, who found the cult weakened in the 
army because of the civil wars that in quick suc- 
cession had revealed the fragility of emperors, 
reorganized it among the tnxjps by connecting it 
with the Mithraic religion, which was powerful 
among the eastern tnxjps in the army. In this 
new cult the emperor called himself the repre- 
sentative on earth of the “rnconquered Sun,’* 
and himself a deus. Diocletian, who kept his 
capital in .\sia, was the first who succeeded in 
ruling as a god. His succe 5 .sor Conatantirie, who 
recognized as legal the religion of his Christian 
subjects, could not consistently assume the titles 
of his predecessor though he did not refuse 
all the formalities. The later theor)* of rule “by 
grace div'ine” docs not therefore descend directly 
from the Roman imperial institution, but w*as 
again invented to scr\'e as a counterpart to the 
assumption of divine viccgcrency by the popes. 

VII. IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. The 
administrative machinery developed by the 
emperors differed much from the haphazard 
system of the republic in which consuls had 


held office for only a year and could not, there- 
fore, effectively supervise permanent govern- 
mental bureaus. Augustus, while feeling his way 
out to a more effective system, hud at first em- 
ploy cil the trusted servants of his own household 
as secretaries and treasurers of temporary de- 
partments of state. Since as proainsul he was 
excuseil by custom from rendering hLs accounts 
until he laid dow'n his office, he in point of 
fact never did make a full statement for the 
fiscus^ though he w'ent far toward otganizing it 
cfftx'tively. In the frontier provinces, where 
annies were needed, the emperor was pn)consiiI. 
His place in the varitMis provinces was held by 
his lei*iitt\ chosen by liim for indefinite terms 
from the senatorial class. 'Fhese le^uiti com- 
manded the garrisons as well as adinini.stercd 
the affairs of the province. 'Fhcir judicial duties 
were not onerous, since the cities and districts 
cnjoyeil a large degree of aiitonornv and Kriman 
law did not become riperative until after Cara- 
calla's edict. Nceilless to say, however, appeals to 
the governor became ever more frequent. 'I’he 
legaii were usually eli«)s(*n with care and held to 
strict account by the emperor and, as the ta.x 
gathering department vva.s severcil from the ad- 
ministrative, the temptation to abuse power was 
far less than before. Rome’s prov incial aiiininis- 
tration improved cverv^where under this system, 
since the imperial appf)intces .set a standard for 
the senatorial gov’erni>rs as well, and since the 
emperor occasionally exercised his majus im^ 
perium in calling to account any delinquent 
governor of a scnatr>rial province. 

'Fhe provincial tribute in the republic had 
usually been about a tenth of the crop, a single 
tax which was supj^osed to adjust itself ov er the 
cities since, when this te*nth was shipped to 
Rome, the fanners could sell the rest of their 
surplus in the cities at a higher price. However, 
special poll and sales taxes were in time devised 
to catch the urban population. Much later, rev- 
enues from monopolies were introduced from 
Egypt. Julius Caesar had already gone far to- 
ward abolishing the tithe in kind because it en- 
tailed heavy costs in the adlecting and invited 
dishonesty. Since he intended to do away with 
the annual change of magistracy at Rcjine, the 
time w'as ripe for the institution of direct tax 
collecting. The money saved to the state by the 
new system went to the taxpayer, for Caesar 
estimated the fixed tribute at about two-thirds 
the average value of the tithe. 

The core of the army (over 100,000 men) was 
made up of citizen legions. These were sup- 
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ported by about an equal number of provincial 
auxiliaries v/ho v/tre given citizenship at the 
close of serv'icc. During the early empire con- 
scription seldom had to be used, 'rhe pay was 
about the daily wage of laborers and, after 
tw'cnty years of service, a grant of land or of 
money equivalent to about one-half the sum of 
the stipends earned. Anny casualties were much 
reduced, since the imperial policy during the 
first two centuries was in general to protect the 
frontier and not to advance it. 'Fhe principal 
legions were stationed on the Rhine, the Uanul>e 
and on the Syrian frontier. After Vespasian’s day 
recruiting for legion'^ was seldom carried on in 
Italy. Inhere were enough citizens and “J-»atins” 
in the provinces for the purpose, and the custom 
increased of enrolling suitable auxiliaries who 
were given citizenship when translerred to the 
legion. 'I'he army was perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in the spread of Latin speech and 
of Roman customs. 

Much has already been WTitten about a puta- 
ti\e imperial policy of Roinanization and urban- 
ization in the pro\inces. Direct evidence for this 
is \ery thin, it )1 course, a remarkable fact 
that in three centuries of Roman rule in (iaul, 
for instance, (\*ltic speech was almost entirely 
displaced by Latin wheicas, fifteen hundred 
years aft<T Roman rule, the one corner of France 
which later received an enclave of Celtic-speak- 
ing people still remains so largely Celtic in 
language. Nevertheless the evidence faxors the 
old theory that the Roman government followed 
a policy of laissez-faire and seldom concerned 
itself as to whether or not the people in the 
provinces were adopting Roman speech and 
customs. In Africa, Spain and Gaul the stimulus 
seems to liavc come from the provincials them- 
selves rather than from Rome; while in the Fast 
the native culture remained undisturbed. In 
Africa Romes garrisons stopped seasonal no- 
madry in the interest of peace and security. 
As a result the nomads settled down to agri- 
culture and, preferring to live in compact 
communities, they formed towns which invited 
trade and in time grew to the point where they 
could be granted municipal status. In Gaul t 
process was different. Here cities grew up near 
good harbors and at points where the army could 
conveniently receive supplies. But in the central 
part the Celtic tribal organizations long re- 
mained undisturbed. The Roman government 
did not concern itself wi*ii the nature of social 
organizations so long as the tribute was forth- 
coming. Normal economic processes gradually 
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divided the natives into large landholders (who 
invited Roman culture for social reasons) and 
renters. In Gaul the manorial villa with its group 
of dependents usually formed the nucleus of new 
cities. There were other ways in which Roman 
culture spread, but these instances will perhaps 
illustrate how without purposive pressure from 
Rome internal sr>cial and ec*onomic factors 
furthered the formation of Romanized muni- 
cipalities. 

VIIL ECONOMICS: IMPERIAL PERIOD. 
The economic system did not alter much during 
the first two centuries of the empire. In the mak- 
ing of a few articles like fwttery, glassware and 
bronzeware certain old industrial centers in 
Italy continued to produce large quantities for 
world wide distribution. Cloth weaving of wool, 
however, remained a domestic industry in Italy, 
and implements of iron and steel were usually 
put out by the individual smiths, though oc- 
casionally there was concentration of numerous 
smithies in one firm. In southern Ciaul laige 
factories sprang up for the making of glass and 
potter}', anil Egyptian stale factories, which had 
long made fine linens, continued to do so under 
Roman dominion. In a word, although capital- 
istic pmductioii was maintained, it did not make 
great strides under the pax Romana^ despite its 
open ports, safe seas and extremely low tariffs. 
It is difficult to sec why. To be sure, Roman law 
discouraged the formation of corporations of un- 
limited liability, hut that law was not applied to 
foreigners. In Asia, Africa, Spain and Gaul non- 
Roman iii.mufacturers had the right to form 
joint-stock companies to increase their produc- 
tion but they seem not to have done so. Capital- 
ism wat not kept down by heavy taxes or tariffs. 
There was no graduated income tax to frighten 
mounting dividends, and harbor dues ranged 
from two to five percent. Italy, of course, was 
devoted to agriculture and foreign investments 
in land, and never suggested the need of mcrcan- 
tilistic policies. 'Phe extension of the empire in 
fact opened the dixirs of Italy to foreign goods 
carried in foreign ships, and this was certainly 
one of the chiet reasons why the larger Italian 
industries of the republic dwindled by the time 
of Marcus Aurelius. And those foreign goods 
were largely produced by slow free manual labor 
working in small units, as was the case with 
Anatolian rug weaving until recently. The world 
of trade, which had promised in the days of 
Augustus to create a new industrial era, settled 
back gradually to the old small-shop system to 
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which so many European cities still adhere. It 
was a harmless, congenial system which worked 
the artisan hard for small profits but left him a 
free individual; and it permitted the ainsumer 
to satisfv his own tastes without ha\ing to sub- 
mit to the i\ ranny of standardized factoiy' gixids: 
the psychological explanation of it is not to be 
disregarded. 'Hie s\stem, howc\er, did not 
create much free capital to ser\e as a balance 
wheel at times of political crimes, and during the 
empire sudden iiuasions alwa\s found the state 
lacking in economic re 5 ilicnc> . 

With the establishment of the empire piracy 
came to an end, not indeed through any direct 
effort to police the seas, but because Augustus 
insisted on complete orderliness in the pro\ inces, 
and It was in the misgoverned pi o\ inces that the 
pirates had fitted out their crews. Maritime com- 
merce now increased. Ships were not large — 
indeed few harbors could have received large 
ships — and the emperors did not undertake to 
build harbors except at Obtia; but the Svrians, 
Alexandrians and Greeks in the l!..ist and the 
old Punic towns of Ainca and Spain -especially 
Cadiz — shared in a very busy maritime trade. 
It was also about the time of Augustus that the 
periodicity of the monsoons south of Arabia 
became known, so that shi|>s could sail from 
the Red Se ports of Egypt to India and back by 
a route much shortened. A vo>age from Rome 
to lower India and back was now considered 
quite feasible within a year, and it could be 
made wholly by water after Trajan connected 
the Nile and the Red Sea by canal. Indeed in the 
second century ships setting out from Egyptian 
harbors not infrequently visited the coasts of 
China. But since there was still no compass, 
shipping had to cease during the rainy season 
when the stars were usually hidden; and skirting 
the shores in order to keep directions entailed 
much danger of shipwreck. 

Land routes were still popular with traders. 
And Rome was above all else an expert road 
builder. These roads were apparently nev er built 
primarily for commerce. They had been made 
straight and solid to carry the armies with their 
heavy baggage trains to and from the outer rim 
of garrisons. However, they had also been sur- 
veyed with a view to the speedy provisioning 
of the garrisons, so that they usually connected 
important cities. As a rule the government 
constructed the great thoroughfares and called 
upon the communities to build the connecting 
links which served for local intercommunication. 
Coininerce» of course, quiddy availed itself of 


these open and safe arteries, and trading posts 
which grew into cities sprang up wherever they 
went. 

In agriculture the drift toward large planta- 
tions a)ntinucci in Italy except in the Apen- 
nines, where there wcie still many small hold- 
ings. Large farms often specialized 111 one chief 
product and depended upon the market for the 
clothing and iinpleinenN needed. “Domestic 
cconomv” was not the rule. In Italy orchards, 
vineyards and lanclus iiiireasod. In the neigh- 
borhood of Rome this was in part due to the tact 
that provincial giaiii came bv v\ay of tribute and 
was sold in the citv belov\ ni.irket price. In other 
parts ot Italy it was in some measure ilue to 
the fact that the soil was wiarv ot cereal raising 
and that the people \im\ be come acciistomeil to 
a more varied diet With tin use in the price 
of slaves ami a certain political ob|c(tion to 
slaverj" — which we hrst notice in the legislatioi: 
of the Giacchi and C\u sar the tt 11 tnti \ svstem 
was bccomint, incrcMsin'^lv usual on large es- 
tates By Hadriin\ da\ there were piobably 
more tenants than slaves fin Italuii lands On 
imperial estates, which had become verv cxtin- 
Sive through the brutal conh'»cations ot Nero 
and Domitun -Scptiinius Stverus latir sur- 
passed even Nero in expropriating pn)pcTt> - 
the tenantry system was customarv. On these 
estates an imperial contractor minaged the 
plantation, supervised the tenants, collected and 
marketed the thirds which they paid as rental, 
and clrpw his own profits from the exploitation 
of a part of the estate which was worked without 
cost to him by the tenants. 

Many of these renters were very humble 
people; in Italy not a small proportion were ex- 
slaves, set free ami turned into tenants when 
it was noticed that compulsory labor on land 
was inefficient and expensive to watch. In the 
provinces many of the rudest and dullest of the 
natives were among the small renters. In the 
third century, during the fifty years of civil wars 
and invasions, the tenants suffered severely. 
Taxes rose and rents were increased to the 
highest possible point. 'Fenants then began to 
slink away from their holdings to such an extent 
that the emperor, in order to secure his returns 
from his own rentals as well as fmm the tales on 
private land, issued an edict which ordered ftirm 
tenants to observe their contracts. Whe|^ this 
did not 8 uffic«'', another edict followed com- 
manding the sons of tenants to take \ip the 
contracts of their parents. By this time the 
renters were already in such humble station that 
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they failed to rise in insurrection, and henceforth 
they were bound to the soil in quasi-serfdom. 
Of the exact process by which all this took place 
we have no record, but an edict of Constantine, 
dated 332 a.d., shows that the process was then 
nearly complete. Something of the same kind 
occurred simultaneously among the artisans 
when at a critical moment the state insisted upon 
the conscription of the labor guilds for govern- 
ment service. Then urban labor, as well as rural, 
had to accept a permanent status of bondage. 

IX. SOCIKTY: IMPERIAL PERIOD. Gibbon 
and Mommsen ha\c pointed out that during the 
second century there was more general pros- 
perity and happiness than the world had seen 
up to that time or was due to see again for many 
centuries. The number of slaves had diminished 
to such a point that the remainder were treated 
with much consideration. Even if stoicism and 
Christianity had as yet exerted little practical 
inlluence in teaching humanitarian doctrine 
(and ncitlier went so far as to outlaw slavery), 
prudent considerations of self-interest advised 
the placing o! under the protection of the 
courts. With the decrease in slaves there was, 
before serhlom entered, an increase in the class 
of free shopkeepers, artisans and farm renters 
whf), in vii'w of the constant growth of the cities 
and the lavish expenditure of money, must have 
found life tolerable. Charitable institutions were 
so niimen)us that there need have been little 
suffering from want. There are many inscrip- 
tions that contain some record of foundations 
and trust funds devotee! to the support of the 
pocjr, the building of sch(K)ls, baths and theaters, 
and to the financing of public festivals. The 
state, too, was interested in such bcnefiictions. 
Not to mention the “bread and circuses’* pro- 
vided to keep the poor of Rome in complacency, 
Nerva and Trajan also placed productive funds 
in the hands of committees throughout Italy to 
provide for the support of the children of the 
poor. This might be termed a motherhood pen- 
sion, but since these funds were regularly in- 
vested in land mortgages the institution provid- 
ed at the same time “rural credits” at a low 
rate. It has been estimated that the equivalent of 
about one hundred million dollars of state funds 
was thus placed. 

Wealth was abundant in the second centuiy 
and the rentier class enjoyed leisure in most of 
the cities of the empire, {uitronizing the arts, 
especially those that might contribute memorials 
10 themselves. Pliny, who owned several exten- 
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sive estates, was a typical citizen of this period of 
prosperity. He held the usual offices of state, 
visited his properties, hunted, supervised and 
endowed charities, gave purses to impecunious 
writers, bought works of art, wrote salacious 
verses and moralizing letters and almost daily 
attended literary readings. An enormous amount 
of polite writing was done. If it were true that 
economic prosperity stimulates cultural produc- 
tion, that period should have created a dozen 
Shakespeares. In point of fact it created not a 
minute fraction of one. It filled goq;cous cities 
with busy, generous, contented epicures who 
were sure the millennium was just beyond the 
threshold. We now know that the thousand 
years which they inaugurated were the most dis- 
mal that history has recorded. 

The student of sociology wdll find one of the 
greatest of mysteries in attempting to analyze 
this strange second century A.D., a period which 
displays a charming material fagade over cul- 
tural futility. Art wras floundering back and forth 
between baroque lavishness and academic exact- 
ness. In literature experimenters were trying the 
boldest effects in “new styles,” while others 
were working on established models. In religion 
the new' mystical cults gained many adherents, 
while the educated classes turned to every form 
of philosophy as a substitute. A kindly humani- 
tarian stoicism had the favor of the court, but 
teachers of Epicureanism, of the Academy and 
of various forms of hedonism also had respect- 
able audiences. There was diversity enough, and 
a widespread eagerness to find intellectual satis- 
faction, but no directing force, no definite 
cultural trcMi. It w'ould seem that Rome, after 
pacifying the world and building the roads that 
connected east and west, north and south, wras 
being overwhelmed by the confusion of faitlis, 
creeds, temperaments and tastes that rolled 
back upon her. An absorbing fellow-sympathy 
and open-minded humanitarianism, neutralizing 
all initiative, seems to have been the only out- 
come of the all-pcr\'ading race mixture that w'as 
Rome, it may be that this might have proved to 
be a fermenting |>criod for a new vital culture, 
had there been time for its emergence; we can- 
not say. It was at least futile in cultural accom- 
plishment, and the government broke down 
before anything came out of it. 

The only significant products of the peri- 
ods were in the realm of jurisprudence. The 
rapid spread of citizenship, which culminated in 
the grant of universal citizenship by Caracalla, 
called for the adaptation of Roman law to diverse 
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peoples in all comers of the world. And the 
emperors called to their service the keenest 
minds of the a^tc, men like Papinian, IMpian and 
Paulus, to write ‘‘responses** in their names. 
These men laliored in the spirit of ihe old 
republican jurists, eiulea\orin^ ah\a\s to liiul a 
logical basis in “natural law*’ for iniiniJual de- 
cisions, and they were the inoie eager to do so 
because they were deeply versed in stoic 
thought and also knew the needs of the new 
peoples who had grown up under non-Roman 
custom. When long atterwards Justinian ordered 
the coditicition of all law, his lurihts fortunately 
went back to these n \pnnsii as the soiiride.st body 
of juristic thought. 'Fhe result was that his 
Digest f which became the foremost te\tlx)ok ot 
later European jurists, disregarded many of the 
aberrations of the fourth and fifth ccntUiies, 
which had made a difterent law tor /mm shores 
and humiliores and which had accepted the word 
of the monarch as absolute. '^I'he Dt^e\t reverted 
to the earlier theory that the prince's power w'as 
derived from the people, that all tree men were 
equal before the law and that law v\as the 
science of justice. It thus became one of the 
most powerful factors making for modern liber- 
alism. 

X. ROMi/S LEGACY IN THE FIELD OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. In the social field 
Rome’s thinking was generally reflected m prac- 
tise rather than m philosophic discussion. 
Where patriarchal tradition is strong and where 
the organs of government arc completely ck- 
cupied with the administration <}f a world wide 
empire, one does not expect the government to 
take up the burden of sficial amelioration. 
Paternalism appeared far less frequently at Rome 
than in Greece, and is seldom to be (bund ex- 
cept in the empire. Caesar, eager to save the 
old stock of Italy, had attempted to enforce the 
employment of free labor on the farms and to 
colonize the urban freedmen in the provinces. 
Augustus, when he found that the family insti- 
tutions were disintegrating and that “race 
suicide” seemed imminent, made some very 
drastic experiments in lc*gisIation, limiting the 
freedom of divorce, taxing celibacy and child- 
lessness and giving rewards to families of three 
children. Then, fearing the consequences ot 
race mixture, he placed a moderate limit upon 
the manumission of slaves. Now and then the 
socialistic theory had cropped out that the state 
must provide a living for indigent citizens, a 
theory which probably arose because the re- 


public for a lung time had had an abundance of 
public land available for anyone who was in need 
of a livciihoou. The Giacehi had so far accepted 
the theory tis to institute icgular doles of wheat 
in the citv for the poor citizens who could not be 
given land, and this became a regular institution. 
Nerva and ira|an went much farther, in that 
they created a large sUtc foundation, mentioned 
above, vvhicn was at once a motherhood pension 
and a provision for rural credits. 

Hovi*‘ver, it was espc'cially in institutions of 
gradual native growth that Rome’s serial experi- 
ments reve il situations deserving of careful ob- 
servation. The remarkable political aristocTacy 
that survived tor hundreds of years, based pri- 
marily iux)n iinpaul distinguished civil scrv'ice, 
stands out as one of the most striking phenom- 
ena of Roman society . I’o be sure, ancestry as an 
imprirtant consideration in defining the group 
and propcrtv^iualifications were not disregarded, 
but in every case personal capacity in public 
office was ttie determining factor. This aristoc- 
racy, though It grew selfish and overbearing at 
the end, pertormed without remuTUTation very 
remarkable services at times of gieat stress. No 
less peculiar to Rome was the high position ac- 
corded the matron m the family. The family, 
tied together merelj bv a contract that could be 
severed by consent 01 l>y cither mcmbti forgi^od 
cause neverthelc*ss remained effective up to the 
tunc of the civil wars, lesting as it couUl upon 
mutual respect. Not until ecclc^siastical aiithoiity 
hecamc dominant in the government of ilccav- 
ing Rome was the matron compelled to accejit a 
different code of conduct with respect to divorce. 
Useful alsr> for study is Rome’s remarkable ex- 
periment in race mixing. Because of the heavy 
imiKirtation of cheap labor over the slave-block, 
which crowded free lal>or to the provinces, and 
because of the ease with which slaves entered 
citizenship through manumission, the popula- 
tion of Italy was largely transformed racially 
between 200 u c. and 2cx> a.d. We do not yet 
know what this unparalleled displacement of a 
native stock had to do with the change of spirit 
that took place in the dominant state. Perhaps 
we shall never know; but the fact must not be 
lost sight of in a consideration of Romc *8 social 
experiments. There are those who consider it a 
very important factor in Rome’s decline. 

In the field of economics Rome produced no 
imoortant witters. Yet the civil code bears the 
marks of sour d economic thinking, especially in 
its respect for the rights of private property, its 
progressive handling of contracts and its de- 
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finition of partnerships and associations. For 
despite a certain distrust of corporations of 
limited liability, the Romans developed for civil 
pur|X)8es an adequate corporation law. Indi- 
rectly it was a gain for commercial law and 
precedent that the state which ruled the Medi- 
terranean was so little cf)ncerned with the com- 
mercial success of its own citizens that — unlike 
Carthage— it could advocate open ports and the 
freciiom of the seas. 'Fhe examples of Rome’s 
behavior that Grotius was able to draw' from 
Livy made an impressive argument against mare 
clausum. As a striking example of national inter- 
ference in economic laws, one may refer to the 
later imperial “conscription** of labor guilds and 
farm lalxir wdiicli led to the colonate of ('onstan- 
tine’s day. On the other hand, the theory that 
slavery releases energy for cultural advancement 
— once advocated vigorously in our South, and 
not wholly dead -dcK\s not occur in Roman 
writers, though it is supposed to draw support 
from Roman <*\ample. 'Fhe institution of slavery 
as found in Rome deserves very deep study from 
the economic side, tor nowhere else can it be 
observed in its most natural aspects. On this 
subject R. H. Ha now’s recent study. Slavery in 
the Roman Empire may be consulted. 

Of Rome’s contributions to the art of govern- 
ment the books (»f tlic eighteenth centurj' — ^when 
modern political theories were taking shape — 
arc the best witness. Rome provided several 
examples of governmental forms. The successes 
and failures of aristocratic administration and of 
pure democracy a democracy s^imewhat saner 
in its behavior than that of Athens — could be 
studied in Livy and Polybius. '^I'he efliciency of 
the liberal monarch) of Augustus and the op- 
pressive bureaucracy of Diocletian's alisolutism 
are well described in the imperial writers. The 
outstanding acct)mplishmcnts of the middle re- 
publican perioil have been among the most sig- 
nificant contiibuting factors to the building of 
modern states. Here we refer c.specially to the 
demonstration that liberalism in the administra- 
tion of a large federation enabled an orderly 
democracy to w in extensive axipcration from its 
neighbors. No less remarkable was the spirit oi 
compromise —the willingness to “play the 
game'* — that at Rome won a long series of class 
reforms without bloodshed. It was this capacity 
to see the other man’s point of view, to yield by 
adaptation before striking, that finally created 
the constitution of “checks and balances’* which 
evoked the enthusiasm of Polybius. Again, the 
record of a society submitting to the severest 
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discipline for the common good, a discipline 
that brought into being the Roman legion, that 
insisted upon durable roads, aqueducts and 
public buildings and that to<jk its share in the 
exacting civil service of Trajan’s day-— this rec- 
ord con.stitutes one of Rome’s most lasting con- 
tributions to civilization. 

The effects of Rome’s territorial expansion 
were diverse. It was not wholly beneficial that 
one state should have become the carrier of a 
world's culture. The cultural rivalry that has 
arisen from a segmentcil Kuropc has been fruit- 
ful, just as it was productive of thought that 
Athens and Sparta worked ujx)n separate the- 
orie.s of state and with differing ideals. World 
unity under Rome was in danger of creating 
stagnant uniformity, and there was also the 
danger that when the one cultural state fell, all 
culture would go under. The fact that the west- 
ern provinces assimilated so quickly all that 
Rome could give is a demonstration of what 
value lay in unity. But against this inu.st be 
matched the fact that this very centralization 
seems to have stilled rather than stimulated the 
frail and dying culture of Greece. .*\s an illustra- 
tion of the value of imperial unity, one may 
perhaps point to the rapid spread of Christianity. 
Taken simply as a ciilniral phenomenon it is 
difilcull to see how a religion springing up in a 
n(K)k of Asia could hav e spread over the civilized 
world in three centuries but for the fusion and 
confusion of peoples that Rome's imperialism 
had brought about. 

In the domain of jurisprudence the early 
Romans dul not indeed produce penetrating an- 
alysis, yet by combining a temperamental rc- 
sj>ect for law and order with an incompara- 
ble accumulation of experience in govermnent 
which they patiently studied, they were able to 
cvolv e a practical code of universal applicability 
that mf)rc than matched the abstract consstruc- 
tions of the Greek thinkers. A prudently liberal 
self-interest, applied in the government of sub- 
jects as well as in participation in a world wide 
commerce, led them to respect the “custom.^ of 
nations'* and tlu nee to infer the universality of a 
sense of justice before ever they learned that 
stoic philosophers had invented such ideas. 
They even preceded the metaphysical Greeks in 
creating such abstractions as juridical persons 
and corporations because their rapidly expand- 
ing state could not operate with the ideas of the 
single-cell polis. And conceptions created in or- 
der to facilitate intercourse with their municipal- 
ities were readily extended to other quasi-public 
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Slid to private bodies until corporation law was 
soundly based. Reading their experiences 
logically the Romans also concened of the indi> 
vidual as a legal personality in his contacts with 
the state, and consequently assimicd that the 
state conferred rights upon the citiaen which 
must be protected by law e\en against the en- 
croachment of the state This is onlyone illustra- 
tion of how the practKal-minded Roman, averse 
to metaphysics, would nciertheless pursue an 
abstract idea to a t cry remote corner when ex- 
perience compelled him to think. It was this 
practise of dn\ing to the logical core of legal 
concepts that enabled the jurists to shape an 
enduring code Tlie pentunence of their work is 
apparent when we consider that “most of the 
basic principles of the Anglo-American law ot 
Admiralty, Wills, Successions, Obligations, 
Contracts, Easements, Liens, Mortgages, Ad- 
verse Possession, Corporations, Judgments, and 
Evidence come from the sunnal or re\i\ai of 
Roman law in English law. The fundamental 
conceptions of Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury 
as well as many principles of the law of Torts are 
of Roman origin” (Sherman, C. P , Roman Law 
in the Modem World, 3 tols , ^ston 1917, 
vol. i, p. 387), 

Finally though Rome’s supremacy tempora- 
rily removed the possibility of what we opti- 
mistically call international law, her contribu- 
tions to its code have been considerable. Until 
theavil wars shattered respect for custom, Rome 
observed strict rules of international dealmgs. It 
may be that the early fetial rules won a moral 
aspect only because morality was profitable to a 
people who had to be on the defensive. Never- 
theless the spirit of the fetial law lived on in the 
customary rules of what was permissible beha- 
vior between nations in war and peace, a set of 
customs which was also called jut gentmm. It is 
frequently said that those rules had not the force 
of a contract. But the fact is that they had a 
greater force than a contract that is broken as 
•oon as a trea^ is annulled. By a very old belief 


Jove was the guardian of those rules, and 
whether or not the consul believed in Jove, he 
did nut ilare to permit his army to believe him 
accurseil. Added to this was the fiict that states- 
men laboring in their offices for the state were 
still considered to be bound by the same moral 
code as when acting as uidividuals. The Hege- 
lian theory of a btate that is superior to the moral 
obligations which bind individuals iruy have 
been impliat m fragments of the code, but it was 
not made explicit and never was accepted as 
justification tor international misbehavior. Ac- 
conlinglv It was possible for Grutius to connect 
the t xt mpla from Livy with the sentences of the 
Dt^ext and draw up a proposed code of inter- 
national practise still superior m some respects 
to modem usage. 

Ttnney Frank 
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I. The Middle Ages may be considered^ for 
our purpose, as starting with the reign of 
Theodosius (379-95) who, after a line of 
rather hesitating and ineffectual emperors, took 
charge of the undivided empire. The impor- 
tance of his reign can be gauged from the fact 
that a year before his death he established 
Christianity as the religion of Rome and that 
he forbade any government official in the future 
to hold the pagan religion. The importance of 
this act can be better understood when it is 
remembered that the Christianity he *‘cstab- 
lished'’ was that form of it which accepted the 
orthodox faith as determined by the popes. 
Some of the earlier emperors had supported 
Artanism. 1 heudosius proclaimed the Catholic 
faith in 380, declaring it to be the law of the 
empire that all his subjects should hold **that 
religion which the divine Peter gave to the 
Romans and which it is clear Pope Damasus 
follows and Peter, Rishop of Alexandria, a man 
of apostolic holiness.” We can fairly look on the 
public and political triumph of the papacy as 
the dominant historical fact in that age. 
Through its rise and consolidation the failure 
of the Roman Empire lost much of its danger 
to western civilizcition. There grew up in place 
of that empire a central power around which 
a>uld be grouped the fortunes of the new 
political organization that emerged out of 
Christendom. 

The disintegration of the Roman Empire was 
inevitable — “the inevitable decay of immoderate 
greatness.” The specific causes to which it was 
attributable have been the subject of a good deal 
of speculation; but in several directions there 
seems to be something of a consensus. Rome’s 
dominions had expanded too widely for th<.in 
to be defended except with an immense army; 
and though the organized armies of most of the 
provinces were undoubtedly valuable from a 
military point of view, the ]^st, where most of 
the trouble was to be met, never did its fair 
share in furnishing recriuts to the Roman arms. 
The eastern provinces, while accepting the 
imperial ideal, would never fight for it. On 
the other hand the Roman administrative system 


could not be easily imposed on the western 
provinces. In Gaul, for instance, the Roman 
municipal system never took root; the tribal 
system in existence there, ancient, customary 
and vigorous, would not accept the restrictions 
imposed on it. Therefore, w'hile Gaul pro\ided 
the most numerous military recruits for Rome 
and the most successful in war, it was always 
the center of revolts and disturbance. 

The economic basis of Italy was being under- 
mined by transformations in the agrariiin order. 
The conipicst of the great grain districts of the 
world had made wheat imported into Italy so 
cheap that Italian small holdings had languished 
and finally had given way to enormous grazing 
farms with the usual sequel of unemployment. 
The price of slaves went up so high that they 
could not be used economically on the latifundia. 
I'he small landholders were therefore no longer 
dispossessed, but remained as servants of the 
overlord who had purchased them. In this way 
a new' class came into existence, a sei^ ile popu- 
lation locally employed, attached to a farm, de- 
pendent on a superior lord, and falling into a 
customan' ser\'ice for which it received in re- 
turn food and a home. But although these farm- 
ers stayed on and were now' in subjection, they 
had no longer the same interest as before in 
the land they cultb-ated. The land itself became 
exhausted through the lazy ignorance of the 
worker and his failure to continue that orderly 
rotation of the crops and general art of agricul- 
ture which figured so charmingly in the “Vir- 
gilian litanies.” Italy itself came to be on the 
edge of starvation. 

At the very time when the country was poor 
the bureaucracy was extravagant in both size 
and spending. Aloreover the old landlord class 
had lai^ely failed w'ith the collapse of agri- 
culture at home, and its place was taken by a 
newr, wealthy industrial class that did not 
trouble itself with local responsibilities, refused 
to continue the unpaid public service formerly 
ungrudgingly performed by the aristocracy, 
and thus drove the municipalities into either 
debt or increase of taxation in order to support 
the social services which up to this time had been 
6r 
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carried on without any expense to the public. 

Under the tinancial difficulties and burdens 
thus beginning to weigh hca\ ily on the ordinary 
populace, and still more under the unsound 
economic measures (debasing of currency, etc.) 
passed by the later emperors to remedy the ills, 
the restless population began to under from 
their districts in search of surer and Im op- 
pressed conditions. Laws were therefore passed 
forbidding first the imperial tenants and later 
any tenants to leave their holdings, and also 
forbidding the guildsmcn to len\e their guilds. 
The enfeeblement of the empire w.is becoming 
obvious to all who Ii\ed in it. 

Then came the series of iiuasions. At the 
outset Theodosius rendered ser\icc to Roma* 
by inaugurating the new principle of settling 
the barbarians in the empire, but the failure of 
his successors to follow this [Hilicy was among 
the complex set of causes which led finally to 
the disruption of the empire. 

II. The stage of western Kurope was left to 
the papacy, which, together with the empire 
and Mohammedan power, shaped the course of 
historical c\olution in the Middle Ages. The 
emergence of the papacy w-as most clearly seen 
in the lif and work of St. Gregorv* i (590-604), 
sumamed the Great, who was forced to deal 
with the l^imbard invaders as though he 
were a siwereign and indeed as though he 
represented the old power of Rome, His trib- 
une protected the inhabitants of Naples from 
tyranny, his commanders defended Sardinia, 
and his ships carried from Sicily the grain 
needed by the Romans. Moref)vcr his domestic 
policy favored the old established ro/om, so that 
he w'as able in some degree to restore Italian 
agricultural prosperity. Ilis short reign of 
fourteen years is typical of that public and 
political guidance ghen by the early popes to 
the West which saved it from ruin. Still another 
sign of their width of vision can he seen in the 
more spiritual side of the pontifical policy, 
namely in the vigorous effort to amven those 
newer nations which had never known the 
Roman discipline and were destroying the old 
Roman order. The British bishops who refused 
to attempt to convert the Saxon,s represented in 
their views a considerable body of Christians 
who Irx>kcd on the faith as only coterminous 
with the empire and who therefore refused to 
regard as w'orthy of faith those who had brought 
destruction on the empire. It was against such 
an attitude that, two centuries earlier, St. 


Augustine had written his Cif^ ofGod^ of which 
one thesis, at least, was the right of the new 
nations to the inheritance of Christ. 

'Fhc conversion of the Anglo-Saxons by the 
other St. Augustine (597) and finally by the 
Irish monks, and of the other newborn nations, 
inevitably added to the public greatness of the 
papacy. These newer peoples cared nothing for 
the eastern emperor nor for his exarch at 
Ravenna; for them the outstanding figure in 
Kurope was the pope. It was the pope whom 
they tr.i\eled to Rome to see, and it was unmnd 
the tomb of “the divine apostle Peter’* that 
their own tombs were laid. 

Kven the literature of Rome, which retreated 
to Ireland during the invasions of the continent 
and of Britain ami which returned again to the 
continent through Englantl at the tunc of the 
renaissance under C ‘harlemagnc . represented 
no longer the language of oh! republican or 
imperial Rome but a new' language. It hail lost 
its old technujue and some of its older grammar 
and svntax, but it havl becxime more flexible 
and more vivid. It was now' fit to inaugurate the 
dolce stil nmn'O of the Middle Ages. 

ITic Mohammedan influence began after the 
Hegira (622) when Midiarnmed fled from the 
pagans who were nnised to furv by his |>rcach- 
ing, only to return to Mecca in triumph eight 
years later. Siirrouiule<l only by disunited and 
disorganized peoples, the new' religicm found 
success easy enough; it went out to its a|K>stoIate 
with*a sword in its hand. By the eighth century 
Christendom was ringed by a steadily advanc- 
ing circle of Arab .Mohammedan states -Syria 
(conquered in 634), Palestine ^637), Kgypt 
(640), North Africa (6iy5) and Spain (711). 
Even here Mohammedanism did not .seem to 
have found the limits of il.s domain, for though 
it was crushed in 732 under the walls of Tours 
by Charles Martel, its amiics remained en- 
camped on some of the .southern districts of 
France (whence were later to come the heresies 
of the Albigensians) until C'harlcinagnc drove 
them out nearly three-quarters of a century 
later. One effect of this circle of enemies w’aa to 
keep Christendom together under the menace of 
invasion. 

There were troubles, however, within Chris- 
tendom. In all the West, besides the papacy 
and the distant Islands, there W'cre only 
two important secular powers -the Ijombards 
and the Franks. These were both Catholic 
peoples, hut with Ix>th the papacy continued an 
intermittent strife. By the eighth century the 
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greater part of Italy was thoroughly under 
Lombard domination, and the greater part of 
old Gaul was under the rule of one or another 
branch of the Franks. '^I'he Bui^undians were a 
lesser people farther south who were later to 
emerge into prominence with apparent capabil- 
ities for achieving real nationlKKjcl. 

Meanwhile under the old name of Rome an 
entirely new empire had been organized on 
the shores of the Bosporus. When Constantine 
the Great had transferred thither the central 
authority of the empire (330) his object had 
been to establish government where it \\;is mfjst 
needed, within striking distance of the weaker 
frontiers, the Danube and the Kupluates. It 
was here that the undisciplined hordes of the 
outer paganism were most likely to attempt to 
break in. T'he new seat of government was to be 
a bastion on the defensi\e wall ug;iinst the 
troubled Fast. While Constantinople always 
remained imperial, it ceased gradually to carry 
the old Roman character and became slowly 
impregnated by (ireek ideas. Ahire swiftly than 
Rome itseK ' .anic wholly C'hristian. By it^ 
complete intermingling of elements, Roman, 
Greek and Christian, the eastern portion of the 
empire continued, in a character entirely its 
own, the work of oKl Rome. This it did largely 
through its inheritance, first, of centralized 
go\cniment and of Jurisprudence and, second, 
of the function of defending the common cul- 
ture against an outer world. Of course, to the 
end, in the mind of the Byzantines and of the 
westerners themselves for a very long time, the 
empire w\is never a divided one, even w’hcn two 
emperors luled separately over Hast and West. 
This di\ ision was j^irt of the old scheme of Dio- 
cletian, intended to be merely an administrative 
division and not to imply a political separation 
of independent p<^wcrs. In point of fact, how’- 
ever, the two parts of the empire WTre forced 
oflF from each other by the inability of the East 
to show any effective pow'cr in the West except 
spasmodically. Justinian (527-65), almost alone 
among the emperors, managed to make his 
power felt in the West. 

The germs of both the wreakness and the 
strength of the eastern empire w*erc contained in 
its imperial inheritance of centralized autocracy. 
Thus in Byzantium a strong emperor w*as able 
to effect union, while a weak and incompetent 
emperor could do nothing at all. The lack of 
feudalism or some such wide-flung decentral- 
ized organization made it impossible for the 
emperor to gather a baronial ooimcil to his aid 


and still less a legislative body or a band of 
advisers. In this way the nobles, shut off from 
ainstitiitional methods of protest or advice, had 
no other way of meeting imperial oppression 
than to submit or rebel. The result was that 
the imperial line had an unhappy record of 
revolt, mutilation and murder. Yet the old 
bureaucratic system inherited from the Caesars 
alone held together the Byzantine Empire; 
it was enlightened, industrious and orderly. 
Although under a weak emperor little was ever 
effected, within or without, the empire con- 
tinued as a whole to be perfectly stable and 
tenacious throughout all this period. Even at 
the end of the period when the Normans 
(1096) and the Venetians (1203) attacked it and 
were able to tear off pro\ inccs from it, setting 
up within its old borders princedoms of their 
ow’n, tlie administrati\ e success of the bureau- 
cracy prevented any internal weakness from 
destroying it as would ceitainly have happened 
under similar circumstences in any corre- 
sp(3nding state of the West. 

T'hc particular importance of Constantinople 
in our study is the importance of an alien ex- 
ample over against the ad\entumus West. With 
their inc\periencc and restless constitution 
making, the feudal states of Europe recognized 
the success of the long-lived autocracj' and even 
t\ranny of the eastern emperors. Always by 
their side w*as the spectacle of a political organi- 
zation continuing to exist without having the 
support of much greatness or success other than 
hereditary greatness, the accumulated and 
stored wisd^)ni of the past and the persistence 
of an eflicitat civil ser\ice. Moreover the per- 
sonal government of the emperor included a 
sway over the church w’hich, while it shocked 
the cnisadcrs, at least gave new’ ideas to a 
Barbarossa or a Frederick ii. Not merely did 
Frederick ii have his Arab friends to point out 
to him the greater political power of a sultan 
who was also a caliph, but he had as w^cll the 
rumor from the East which told him of a 
Christian sovereign w'ho w'as also the supreme 
head of his chui^h. 

Apart from their interference with the 
creeds, the emperors undoubtedly provoked 
among the later national kings in the West an 
admiration for their system of government. 
French and English sovereigns cited the em- 
peror by name as their particular ideal. Ilis 
govomment wtis orderly and stable; they en- 
vied him his venerable ix)wcr (r/. Orient et oc* 
cident by Jean Eversolt, Paris 1928). We see 
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that influence readiing France through trade, 
through a desire to possess the rich relics of the 
sauits to be found in the and of course, 
later, through the crusades. But even before the 
crusades the prestige of Byrantium in the 
sixth century, the rise of the Mohammedan 
armies in tlie seventh, the modifications in 
Islamism in the eighth and the routes to the 
Sepulcher in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
kept the connection between l^a^t and West 
real and intimate, and enabled some knowledge, 
not wholly apocrj'phal, of the eastern empire 
to reach and inspire the kingdoms of the W est. 
The naive accounts of their \isit left by the 
crusaders and the comments of Anna Comnena 
prove the influence of Byzantium on westeii 
political and social utopias. 

A w'eakness of the easitem emperors was their 
inability to make use of the popes. On the wliolo, 
the papacy was for centuries tiuc to its {)olitical 
allegiance to the East and reimiine^l true e\en 
when the lombard had overthrown in Italy 
the representative of B)yantiiim and, boasting 
himself a loyal Catholic, claimed to be inde- 
pendent of the semi-schismatic K.ist. llie 
emperors themselves forced the popes fn>m 
their submission and by their poor statesman- 
ship dre * into op{X)sition the only power of 
the West that had any inclination to accept their 
sovereignty. In 751 the Lombards destroyed 
the exarchate, in 754 the Franks marched on 
the Lombard capital of Pavia, and in 757 the 
pope received the Donation of Pepin, leader of 
the conquering F'ranks. From that moment the 
temporal dominion of the popes was a public 
fact, recognized publicly and publicly pro- 
claimed. 

Within a generation of this act the popes had 
replied to the Donation of Pepin by transferring 
to Pepin’s son Charles the empire of the W^est. 
As Charles knelt on Christmas Day in the year 
800 at the shrine of St. Peter in Rome, the pope 
(Leo in) came over to him, placed on his 
shoulders the purple robe of empire and on his 
head a golden crown. Thus came hack to the 
West a Caesar, this time appointed by the pope 
although acclaimed by the people. Not that 
anyone then thought of the pope as the political 
master of the emperor, the pope himself had 
been protected by the emperor and reinstated 
by him, and indeed on Charlemagne’s election 
the pope, in token of his own political sub- 
mission, had sent him the keys of the tomb of 
St. Peter and the banner o^ the city. Yet the 
(act remained embedded in the memory of 


Christendom. The successor of Peter had 
transferred to the Franks the empire of the 
Caesars. The relationship of these two powers 
was to cause trouble enough later, but Char- 
lemagne in his greetings to the |M)pe alter his 
election in 705 had already expriwd his view 
of their rclationsbii>: “It is ours externally to 
defend the church and internally to fortify it by 
acknow ledging the C’atholic faith; it is yours to 
pray for the \i«.tory ol C'hristeiulom and the 
magnii\ing of the name ot Christ.” But the 
problem could not be j>oseJ so easily as that. 
TiuKr the Carolingnns, however, the didtcul- 
ties W'cre few, laigel> because the successors 
of Charlemagne were never great enough in 
actual pt)\\er to tome ui conllut with the papacy. 

W'hen, however. Po|>e JolinMi transfericd the 
empire from the te^ble descendants ot Charleys 
to the new Saxon d\nasi\, crowning Otto l in 
Rome on Jirniuv ti, the way was open 
for a tjuarnl. lor there were many new' features 
in this later l.iUiipe tlut mieie spiritual and 
tempcmil lovalti s sometimes ditlieult to adjust. 
I’he (fcrman prunes, for instance, used the 
church to extend their (itrman eloimnions ever 
eastward anti to find piineely benefices for their 
younger sons. I’hertbv the new feudalism 
forced these, pic kites into a double subjection; 
as prelates they were under the juri.sdiction and 
appointment of the See of Rome, as I>ar(>ns 
under the jurisdiction and appointment of the 
emperor. These coiiHieting claims soon invoKeel 
a breach of tlic peace. Btith sides hati reason in 
their quarrel. Thus (iregory vu stated Iwildly, 
“The pope is master of the emperors”; thus 
Alexander iii, in view' of the facts, not unreason- 
ably asked, “From whom docs the emperor 
hold the empire if not from the pope?”; whiJe 
Innocent 111 answered the question with com- 
plete assurance; “It was the apostolic See that 
transferred the empire from the East to the 
West, ultimately because the .same Sec confers 
the imperial crown.” These statements of 
course were true; the popes had certainly 
proclaimed, annointed and crowned this later 
empire, since there seemed to be no other power 
that could do it. The popes were thus recognized 
as the public voice of Christendom with its 
responsibilities and its greatness. Adrian iv, the 
Englishman, declared that he loved the tiara 
^'because it burnt like fire.” Yet there was no 
tradition in Christendom that the pope was a 
temporal sovereign except over definke ter- 
ritories and then only by the grant of an 
emperor, as in the case of the fabled Donation of 
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Constantine or the more real but no less mys- 
terious Donations of Pepin and Charlemagne. 
Between these two sets of facts it was diflicuit 
to find a solution of the pn)blem. Kacli of these 
two supreme, though differing, piwers had 
often rc(]uested confirmation by the other. 
There seemed an age-long custom that neither 
was to be recognized until the other liad ap- 
proved. Hence the conflicts between them were 
violent and significant, arising over such ques- 
tions as investiture, the alleged right of the 
papacy to recognize and authenticate temporal 
sovereigns, the alleged right of the emperors to 
nominate the popes, the power of the crown 
over criminous clerks and, a little later than 
our period, tlic right of the crown to tax the 
clergy. But the source of most of these later 
disputes was the system of feudalism that w^as 
now' rebuilding the world. 

III. Feudalism is a system that is to be found 
c\cr)whcrc‘ as a stage in social development, 
though the exact toriu it takes will differ with 
the xaricty • J custom and even local 
n*ligion. It was based on the principle of com- 
nienilatiun l)y which one man took charge of 
another or put himself into another’s charge. 
From the point of \icw of its duties it was a 
contraetiial s\ stein wlieicby the nation, ri'pre- 
sented by the king, let otil its lands to indi- 
viduals who paid rent hy doing inilitai^' scrxice 
and civil suit; and as regards its rights it was a 
land SNstiin when In, in Stubbs’ phrase, “every 
lord judged, taxed, and commanded the class 
next below him.” 

Supplying a eohesi\e force when none other 
was possible, this s\stem further introduced 
a wide sense of legality where evei^'thing w’as 
settled by ctistom and law and little was left 
to ehoiee. Moreover it provided an armed 
force of provincial and even national usefulness 
which saved (lirkstcnilom from invasions from 
both East and West. It solved for a lime two of 
man’s perjietual problems- his social organ- 
ization and his land .system. But it demanded a 
heaxy price for these advantages, for under this 
system the central government lost touch with 
the lesser people and directly commanded only 
its highest vassals. On this account the cohesive 
force often proved useless. The independence 
and local sovereignty which the feudal system 
accepted encouraged civil war, and it was a 
matter of mere chance whether a rebellious 
baron might not have as many folloxvcrs to 
bis immediate as had the king himself. 


France and Germany were glaring Instances of 
this. The entanglement of the church in the 
system prevented it from acting as a restraining 
force, and the perpetual dynahtic controversies 
swept the bishops and clergy into one side or 
another, and soon degraded excommunication 
by making it not the least effective of the instru- 
ments of w'ar between baron and baron, or king 
and king. 

Besides feudalism, however, there was an- 
other world wide system that bound Christen- 
dom together- the institution of monasticism, 
which was gradually becoming a more tightly 
knit organization. At first St. Benedict and the 
Irish monks were its two chief representatives; 
to them more than to any other power, except 
perhaps the papacy, was due the recovery of 
the culture of the West, for it was in the 
monasteries, on their hills or in their remote 
deserts, that the tools of civilization — art and 
i)Ooks — ^wer* to be found. In addition there 
w'as the great sprawling canonical organization, 
in which each hoiisc was even more independent 
than those of the Benedictines and accepted 
the vague and indeterminate rule of St. 
Augustine together with some local constitu- 
tions usually drawn up by the ordinaiy of the 
diocese. These canons regular and monks of 
various kinds were contemporaneous from the 
fifth century onw^ards and between them formed 
the chief centers of Christian piety and in- 
telligence. They represented different ways of 
Christian life, being unlike in their ideals; while 
the canon w.is essentially a cleric and even a 
priest, the mrnk was not necessarily a cleric 
and at first was very seldom a priest. Indeed 
St. Benedict in his rule obviously looked on the 
priest as an unusual feature of the monastery. 
Ilcnce it happened that while the monks pre- 
served the older learning and were artists, 
architects, w'riters of chronicles and a)mmen- 
tators on Scripture, the canons w'cre the 
pioneers of theology. St. Augustine (430), their 
first promoter, was the great theologian of the 
church and his followers continued his work of 
illumination and thought. To St. Benedict we 
owe the culture of the West, to St. Augustine 
its philosophy and “divine sciences.” Thus 
curiously it will be found that both Paris 
University and Oxford University began with a 
group of Augustinian canons and that the 
Latcran Basilica, too, had its theological school 
formed in the same w*ay. Even the hospitals of the 
Middle Ages were chiefly Augustinian, includ- 
ing the famous ones at Smithfield and Bruges 
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and high up on the Pass of (Ireat St, Bernard. 

More, however, than the earlier fonn, it was 
the later developments of monasticisin, Cluny 
and Clair\'aiix, that actually welded Europe 
into one. 'Phe earlier form, as St. Benedict saw 
it, was a series of iiulcpendcnt abbeys, held 
together only by community of spirit, ancestral 
leadership and a rule. But these newer forms, 
boin in an age of organi/ution, were consoli- 
dated into a unity of government and \isitation. 
They were new also in that they aimed chiefly 
at an intellectual ideal; the monks were now to 
be scholars, and the older ideal of mere monas- 
ticism gave way before the intellectual \igt)r of 
the time. 'Phis very eagerness, however, proveil 
in the end their undoing. 'Phe monasteries were 
crowded, but not all could s.itisfy themselves 
with K)oks or learning. For the rest new' litur- 
gical oflices had to lie createil to keep tlicm 
occupicil. 'Phiis the tenth and eleventh centuries 
are the period when lh«* most elaborate Catholic 
ceremonies and a multiplication of votive otHccs 
were introduced. Religious /cal thus turned 
into fonnalism and in the end declined. 

The earliest of these new* monasteries was 
Cluny which, establishing its system under the 
name of “the cust(»ms of C'luny” (gio), was a 
congreg;>‘‘on of ablievs joined under discipline 
and placed under the jvnver of the abl)«>t of 
Cluny to correct and amend. Its most famous 
ablvjt was Peter the Venerable (i 15^1), the friend 
of Abelard. Als^j to the s.ime Burgundian 
province where Cluny was, came Bemartl of 
Citcaux (1153), the great leader of another 
organii^ed form of Benedictine moiuisticisrn. 
Its “charter of charity” laid down the prin- 
ciples that were to govern it, and among these 
W’cre poverty in life and worship, remoteness of 
site, agricultural work (i.e. not the clerical 
sciences), criordination of all the monasteries 
under Citcaux, and then annual visitation of all 
of them by the abbot of Citcaux, himself to 
be subject to correction by the abbots of the 
four oldest daughter abbeys. 

The movement undoubtedly gathered most 
of its first fcrv’or and importance from the 
leadership of St. Bernard. Although he wa.s 
preacher, mystic, saint and .scriptural commen- 
tator, he came nevertheless, as perhaps no 
other saint had come since Gregory and before 
him Augustine, as the public champion of 
Christian ideals in every form — in politics, in 
philosophy, in agriculture, in art, in war. He 
was not great in all these ways, to be sure, but 
be insisted on the need for Christendom to 


remember that its only justiflcation in such 
w'orldly activities lay in its devotion to the 
faith. An age eagerly waking to the stirrings of 
the spirit in man was swiftly reaching out in 
every direction for things new and W'ondcrful, 
in art and thought and political thinking. St. 
Bernard stood for these ideals, texi, but only as 
inseparably united to Christ. .Although, as we 
read his works, he scem.s to us sometimes to 
have misunderstiMjd his age-— the philosophy of 
Abelard, the royal dreams of Henry li, the rich 
ertiilgence of the early artists -nevertheless he 
did p>int to the ilaiigei of these pursuits and 
their disruptive teuJeiuv uiile.ss pursued in 
hannony with the general ideals which their 
promoters pnifesseil to serve. 

While monasticisin thus helped to unite 
Christendom, a umtiibiiting tc*rce enually char- 
acteristic f)f its agi anil in its way no less ef- 
ftx'tive, was tfie adventiin. of the cni^ades. 'I'he 
gecigraphiuil rcrtult?* of the flrst three criis:ides 
were of little permanence or imivortanee. How- 
evxT, the enisaile elleeled the holding oil of 
Islam ami the coalition of all C'hristian princes 
in a sense of common brotherhiMxl. 'riicse ad- 
ventures jInt) seivid t<» introduce into the West 
elements of ta^tern and Greek ait and liUra- 
tnre. Not the le.ist ot their etleets was the 
uiuhing memory ot a great spiiitnal romance 
which survived out of all the failure and dis- 
tress of the camjuigns, ami gav e a i ornmon note 
of splen(l(»r, width of vision and faith to the 
poets* of the time. 

While many influences were working to make 
the unity of (’hristeiulfiin apparent, the vigor 
of heresy was no less evident, so lh.it for tlie 
first time men l)cgan to be afraid lest this unity 
should be broken. 'Hie hist C'hristological ilis- 
pute was scttleil when Monotheletisrn was 
repudiated by the church (Council of Con- 
stantinople, ()8o). 'I’he nevt great jMiint was the 
discussion of Berengarins on the doctrine of 
the Real Presence, culminating in the defini- 
tion of transubstantiatioii as the orthodox 
'tatement of the mystery. Berengarius (1088} 
denied the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, because his particular philosophy 
denied the possibility of any separation between 
fonn and substance. I^nfranc (1089), whom 
Berengarius had hoped to have as his al^, was 
his most vehement opponent. The dispute 
turned on a pnilosophical question. It was not a 
point that in itself ever roused or interested the 
common per>ple. Such purely abstract dis- 
cussions, except where it was felt that they 
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might somehow weaken popular devotion » were 
(eft to the emergent scholasticism as topics 
for dispute. The attacks of Peter Abelard 
(1142) on his old masters also roused only 
academic opposition. It was not mere freedom 
of discussion that he demanded. Mediaeval 
scholasticism had this in plenty. Nor was he a 
freethinker: “The rock on which 1 have founded 
my conscience is that on which Christ has built 
His church.” His |X)int was a much more subtle 
one, namely that philosopliy might be able to 
deny what theology had taught. He wished to 
divorce altogether (Jhrist and reason, faith and 
science, and l)clieve what his own logic could 
prove U) be untrue. 

T'he r)ther great center of disputation was the 
violent group of eastern religions tliat grew up 
where the Saracens had settle<i in the wide rich 
plains of the Touloiissain. 'There the w'holc 
position began with a principle in violent 
conllict with the doctrine of the incarnation, 
namely that matter and therefore all material 
things arc cs.senlially v\il. It was not even 
Mohammed'O) ’ Zoroa.strian. it was the old 
gi^osticism that had first captured and then 
repelled the imagination of St. Augustine, a 
permanent frame of thought that has liaunted 
even the idealist followers of C’hrist. 'The heresy 
of the 'roulousNiiin Ixcime the focus of other 
jMiints of vli>pute. 'The princes whose names 
were inxolved in the common condemnation of 
the heresy were always .mvious to deny that 
tliey subscribed to it, aiul their opposition to 
the crusade against the heretics was due 
probably to the fear that their own political 
independence would be threatened by the papal 
army. Pope Innocent rii (121b) alternately 
coaxed and dcniuinccil Count Raymond of 
'loulousc, while C'ount Raymond alternately 
denounced and coaxed the heretics. But 
Christendom was ehielly struck by this heresy 
because it was the first since Arianism that 
really threatened to involve the West in any 
serious loss to common Christendom. Further- 
more it was not amenable to ajxjstolic preaching, 
even by St. Bernard, and it was growing 
wealthy. The sudden fear thus engendered 
began the new era of tlic inquisition. Force is 
nearly always the result of fear. I he use of 
suppression was new because the fear was new. 
From that time on, the menace of this heresy 
hung threateningly over the Christian world, 
and the idealist wTiting iiicreafter regards the 
apparently solid unity of Christendom as being 
once more in danger. 


IV. The system of education had badly lapsed 
during the long era of the invasions except in 
the w’estern refuge of Ireland where the apos- 
tolatc of St. Patrick (4^4) had prepared a way 
for the only Roman ccinquc.st Ireland w’as ever 
to know — its cfirujucst by the Roman faith. 
Here inonasticism found in the impulsive and 
alcxif spirit of the Celt a rich soil for its develop- 
ment, severe, vehement, artistic and missionary. 
Almost at once it became the refuge of western 
culture. Classic literature, which Augustine had 
studied and Jerome had feared, became in the 
end the jH)sscssion of tlic Celt. He grappled 
with the inheritance as he received it, and 
restored it to tlie West a new' instrument for a 
new’ pur|K)se. By the time the empire had 
begun to fail, conversational Latin must have 
been very dilferent from the golden literature 
of the Augustan age or even the brilliant para- 
doxes of Tacitus. In the next generation the 
language must again have ileclined, if we are 
to take as a fair example of it Jordaiics the (/oth 
(551), the chronicler, with his cumbersome 
.scjlecisms, which yet manage to make his story 
live. Between his style and that of Boethius 
(524) or Cassiodorus (575) there is a great gap. 
It is Cassiodorus, the founder of the trivium 
and ciuadri\ium, who was the master of medi- 
aeval education, and he brought to his task a 
learned, overomamented and not verj’ satis- 
factory l^tin. Yet at the end of our period, by 
careful use and especially by austere thinking, 
a language had been formed out of Latin suited 
to expre«'’ clearly the abstract notions of 
philo.sophy. . atin had always lu'cn rhetorical 
rather than pnilosophieai. Now’ its rhetoric was 
replaced by a fnigal dictit)n expressive of 
sustained and logical argument. 

Apart from philosophy, mediaeval education 
included exercises in “rhetoric.” This was one 
of the subjects included in the trivium; it 
involved a certain acquaintance not only with 
such classic authors as Virgil, Horace and Ovid, 
and with post-classic writers like Seneca, but 
also with the whole field of patristic study, 
especially St. Augustine. How beautiful the 
mediaeval use of words could be, how much 
like Tacitus set to music, is evidenced by the 
liturgical prayers and some of the more ex- 
quisite liymns. Beyond these sweet and woven 
sentences packed with sense and fragrant with 
hints of Gospel and classic intertwined, such as 
the \Tedia vita fn)m St. Gall or the iMetabundus 
of Sedulius, there came the first hints of our 
modem languages. In the northern sagas, the 
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8ong of Gicctmon and the Arthurian cycle we 
have the early stirrings of poetic muse; after 
them came unri\'aled pieces of fairy beauty like 
. 4 tirassin et Sicoktte^ or trumpeting battle songs 
like the Song of Roland^ or the later sagas and 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. There is also a 
Celtic literature of Ireland, Wales and Brittany, 
touched uith sadness, brooding usually over the 
sea and the sea birds, or speaking with Ureek 
delicacy of nature's beauty and the lift and fall 
of the passing seasons. All these hint at what 
we know already — that popular education was 
gradually climbing up under the inspiration of 
the monks and the growing sch<xds of grammar 
and logic. Just how learned or unlearned were 
the people we shall perhaps never know; it 
cannot well be maintained that the age which 
planned and built and lived under the shadow 
of Chartres Cathedral was really brutalized and 
ignorant. Printing has completely altered and 
falsified our standard of education; we imply 
by the word illiterate that those w'ho cannot 
read or w'ritc lack education. But that is <mlv 
because we now limit education to a knowledge 
of facts, instead of seeing as its pur{H)se the 
production of good taste. Taken at his best the 
dweller in the Dark Ages and in the early 
Middle A cs was above all a man of taste. Not 
even the thirteenth century can rival the twelfth 
in taste, although it surpassed it in dexterity and 
skill; the tenth and eleventh centuries show the 
spirit of man climbing up to the heights he has 
often reached before and after, but perhaps 
with a depth and richness and sound fancy tliat 
have never been eclipsed. 

In the realm of thought, although we find much 
coarseness and truculence of expression, we can 
see minds hard at work grappling with problems 
sincerely and truly. It was never an age of 
servile submission either to popular taste or 
to hierarchic discretion. The early schoolmen 
worked steadily at their problems — ^Johannes 
Scotus Erigena (875) with daring, Lanfranc 
(1089) and Anselm (1109) with a richer feeling, 
Abelard (1142) with a swifter and more incisive 
wit, the great Victorines (Hugh, 1141, Richard, 
1 173) with a more mystic understanding. 
Ambrose (397) was familiar to them, and 
Augustine (430), to judge by the many quota- 
tions from his works, must have been known 
by heart. Gratianthe monk (i 151) inserted St. 
Augustine in great pieces in his Decretum and 
thereby influenced all the ages to come. So 
finely were the principles of war and peace 
settled by St. Augustine that modem social 


primers often quote him verbally, not knowing 
whence they have borrowed their phrases and 
explanations. 

Certainly such schools as these, grouped by 
chance around monasteries and cathedrals, and 
such instruction as could be picked up in the 
parish churches w'cre gradually forming the 
minds of the leaders of the people. In his 
Institutions of Divine and Human Study Cas- 
siodonis (575), as we have said, laid the foun- 
dations of education —indeed of our owm edu- 
cation— since he bequeathed to the mediaeval 
wwld the trivium and quadrivium. It was 
through hinj that the Middle Ages touched 
hands with the older world. Nor was he content 
merely to describe education in the abstract; 
he described only what he had actually begun 
to do. He wrote out of experience. Although he 
was no Benedictine, his influence was no less 
important on that account; he started the 
mediaeval world on a system of education 
based on literature and the arts. This w';is 
widened through Spanish influence. Europe 
was csj’iccially alFtctcd by tw*o Arabs, \\icenna 
(1037) and Averroes (iiqS), and two Jews, 
Avicebron (Ibn (/abiroI)( 1058) and Maiinonides 
(1204). When we look fiir sure premfs of schools 
and a scolasticus (Pans Tnixersity docs not 
properly begin until after our period, in 1215), 
we find a definite system in existence before 
Charlemagne, with studies and a curriculum 
apparently in undisturbed [Possession as though 
it w'(*re a venerable and already well-worn 
thing. How it grew we ha\e not yet discxivercd; 
that it was already operative in the sc\enth 
century we know. The greater names, besides 
those w'e have already mentioned, arc Isidore of 
Seville (636), Bede (735), .Alcuin (S04), Kabanus 
Maurus (856), Luitprand {972), (Jerbert (1003), 
Fulbert of Chartres ( 102S), Alain of Lille (1203), 
John of Salisbury (1180) and Anselm of l^on 
(1117). 

V. The study of canon law toward the end of 
our period developed not merely education, 
clerical and lay, but also what there was of 
social science. By the eleventh century there 
were already very rich O)llcctions of decrees 
and decisions, drawn from everywhere, Canons 
of general amncils, papal letters, extracH from 
the fathers and the Ltier pontificalis, anecdotes, 
even tags from Roman law, some genuine and 
some forg^ by Frankish clerks. These decrees 
and decisbns are naturally concerned with the 
very matten that interest us; the social lela* 
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tionships of men, adjustable and to he adjusted, 
marriage, pioperty, trade, usury, competition, 
^ills, crime Moreover general propositions 
bearing on the relationship of law to custom, of 
genei«il la\^ to particular laws, of common law 
to local privileges, were discussed by un- 
numbered eoiumentators Clerics whose busi- 
mss la) with pirtieular men and women (whose 
lives were known to tlum to be full of difheulty) 
are found endeav firing to bend some rigorous 
phrase of Ronuii law or barb me usage to suit 
a hard ease come up for adjudication 

Romm law itstlf had lingered on in scnithem 
France and in pirts of Italv , suiviving in a more 
or less corrupted stvie But the later introduc- 
tion of the Corpus jurn of Justinian, lai^^ely 
under the inspiration of 1 menus of Bologni 
and also his tour disciples, Bulgir, Martin, 
Hugh and J lines, threatened to oveiwhelm the 
old barbaric iisigis ind the capitularies <if the 
1 rank and lionibitd kings The d( tilled study 
of Justinian s work shows thit it not merely 
recorded a host of eists alre idv tried and 
settled but also eont lined the principles of law 
u|ion v\luel , 1 ,, t t might direetlv hi bised 
Moieover it did mori than merelv settle eases, 
It triiiud minds It w is in dfairof thought and 
argumi nt, of mee preiision, and in this respect 
went bevond the eiinihersome eompil itions that 
were ill the biibuiin codes hid to otier 
In tunc i ic Ktion, mainlv inihienctd b\ the 
new nitiond spiiit, set in igunst the code, and 
the svving of jiopiil ir fishion tinned once more 
in the direction of kieal eiistoin Between this 
and canon liw there hid alre idv been much 
aninit\,due in pul to the f ict th it hw vers often 
had to be pie p ire d to pie id in both civil and 
spirituil couits 1 liese liwvers weie pi letiealh 
all eleiies I he res ilt w is that the two kinds of 
law re leted on one mother Romm hw trained 
the canonist to lo^ic. while canon liw give a 
bus to the Romm Iiwver m fivor of regirding 
the sovereign as in irbitrarv legislative jH)wcr 
Papal supiem u \ thus led on to roj il supieinac) , 
for those who ueejited papal legisluion as be- 
yond appeil well likelv to tieat as reverently 
the decisions of anv other monireh 

The administrative as well as the legal mind 
of the time saw grivt implications in the mutual 
influence of the two codes TTic imperial ideal 
had never failed in Luropc, Evem when the 
title of emperor seemed in abeyance m the 
West, and before the po ^e had revived it to 
grace the glories of Charlemagne, we find St 
Bede in his EcclestasUcal History using it freely. 


Thus he dcstinguishes between imperium and 
regnum^ applving the former only to a ruler 
who had power over other kings The Anglo- 
Saxon kings continued, in their coronation 
service, phrases that linked their sovereignty 
with Rome It miy hive been for this reason 
that the pope chose an Englishman (St Boni- 
face) to anoint and crown Pepin, whose acces- 
sion represented the final overthrow of the old 
Merovingian line ihe very fact that the 
Merovingians had been allowed to go on reign- 
ing l)ut not ruling suggests a veneration for 
mere theoretic kingship tint in so fierce and 
rude an age is unexpected I his maj have been 
not Roman so much as barb<inc, at least it 
shows a respect for mere royaltv of blood 

\Lt from the beginning tlie rovil power and 
prerogative were held to be limited, m early 
society the force of custom w is so strong that 
the king was as much bound bv it as were his 
subjects UsualK at the beginning of his reign 
he promt d to observe the laws and customs of 
his people before he was accepted as “full 
king,“ so tint he intcred upon his office on a 
distinct understanding tint he was not to go 
beyond what his predecessors hid sinctioned 
M inv inonirchs lost their thrones because they 
underestimated the force of custom Restric- 
tions from an earlier age might he false and 
cramping, but to overthrow thtm immediately 
was to destroy the basis of the sanctity of 
government The monarch in primitive society 
who attempted too hasty and drastic reforms 
frequently ended by being himself deposed 

Thiour’rut this period we find that the 
second ehei k (iii the power of the king was the 
rise of a nol ility which succeeded in obtaining 
hereditirv offices in the royal household, and 
ultimitelv a hold on the crown itself Thus the 
house of Pepin, as mavors of the palace, made 
their position hereditary and secured evcntuallyr 
the crown of the phantom Merovingians, but 
met, themselves, a sinular fate at the hands of 
the Capetians 

Till tlnrd check on the roval power was the 
rise of the estate** However, then influence was 
not strongly felt until after the period we are 
now considering Only in Spam were they 
unportant at this time. But the fate of the 
Chnstian kingdoms in Spain was too much 
the siKiit of war for them to retain their 
pnmitive note of democracy, and the pre- 
mature attempt at representative government 
could not survive. 

Although the kmg*s power was checked and 
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ms to be even more limited, he had many There can be no question that St. Augustine 


prerogatives that incrtnised the prestige of his 
loyalty. He had some sort of consecration; he 
was a Siinctified person; he was as much *‘the 
vicar of God** in his own sphere as was the 
pope in his. Moreover, besides his sacred 
character as the personification of his people, 
he was, on the same principle, their supreme 
judge. He was not the fountain of justice, for 
there were remnants everj’where of the tribal 
courts which had been older than the royal 
courts. He w'as, however, the supreme adminis- 
trator of his people. Except on his own per- 
sonal territories he exercised this administrative 
power through officials who were local, like the 
comites, or centralized, like the officers of the 
household. These office holders all tended to 
become hereditary and irremovable, and the 
rings found that their best protection against 
this situation was to choose their personal 
administrative court from the clergy. 

Administration implies finance and the royal 
mint with its officials was a natural develop- 
ment. Originally, it is probably safe to say, the 
exchequer dealt in the main w'ith justice and 
was a court of fines, so that money came to it 
principally as the perquisite of justice. Rut the 
increasing determination of the king to be the 
j?al contn !cr of his people *s destiny made 
]jfger financial resources imperative for him 
;e ft was to interfere effectively and take over 

f iad hitherto been done by war lords, or 
rate what had hitherto not been done at 
mce the gradual evolution of the cx- 
:r into what was primarily a centralized 
y. In these earlier days of mediaeval 
il life the increase of royal power meant 
Liltiplication of royal officials, and the 
' multiplication of officials, stationary or on-eyre 
(the Carolingian missi dominici), meant both 
greater need of money and greater importance 
attached to local meetings that could raise 
money. Thus the more extravagant the king, 
the more he fostered what might become repre- 
sentative government. 

VI. This development was no silent evolution, 
nor was it altogether blundered into by accident. 
It was part of a general and orderly movement, 
pushed on alike by needs and by theories. We 
cannot consider these ages apart from their 
thinkers and writers who influenced enormously 
the particular shape that mediaeval life as- 
sumed. Of the chief determining personalities, 
one opens and the other doses our period. 


(430) and St. Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) be- 
tween them molded the thought of the earlier 
and later Middle Ages. Of these St. Thomas 
was the more consistent ano uystematized and 
St. Augustine the more original and versatile. 
St. Augustine was of the African shore and 
lived in the two {H)litical centers of the West, 
Milan and Rome. The influences to which he 
was subject are dear everywhere in his writ- 
ings; he is half Eastern or African, and half 
Roman and of the West. 

His ivilitical doctrine can be seen in almost 
all his works, but chiefly in his City of God, a 
rambling disipiisition on the church and the 
empire, on the earthly and the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, on politics, history and religion. He is 
working out in it not one thesis but a score, 
so that he follows no one argument nr)r any 
particular metaphor. 'Phe book has different 
meanings according to the {H)int the author is 
trying to prow, (lenerally we can be sure that 
he holds the great stoic dcxrtrine of a division 
between nature and convention, eipiating it 
with the Christian doctrine of the fall, believing 
nature to exist in innocence, and c'onvention 
to be the remedy disro^ered by man after the 
introduction of the mischiefs of sin. 

The three great institutions of social life, 
namely government, private property and 
slavery, are all defended by St. Augustine as 
being the inevitable results of the disorder 
effected by sin. Had men not sinned, these 
institutions would not have been necessary. 
Man having sinned, the need for these three 
became imperative. They are not created by 
any legislation, for they are presupposed in all 
codes. Therefore, he argues, they must have 
been inherent in primitive society and have 
evolved through experience. While they might 
never have been discovered solely through 
abstract thinking, their emergence was inev- 
itable, since without them social life is impos- 
sible. If any society discarded them, it would be 
forced to return to them, since they are the 
inevitable and divine remedy to pacify and 
set in order the greedy desires of sinful man. 
What we would now (^1 communism, or even 
the academic theory of socialism, would be 
judged by St. Augustine and all his followers 
as a possibility only for saints. To be workible, 
they require **unfollen** nature. Between man 
and such a memory, said a later mediaeval 
writer, stands ari angel with a flaming sword. 
The main contention of St. Augustine is that 
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over all ia the rule of God. This ^‘eternal 
reason’’ which creates and gives purpose to 
every part of creation as well as to creation 
itself has also been imaged in the being of man 
and is reflected in his intelligence and will. 
But the fall disturbed the harmonies of man’s 
nature and troubled the reflection of this eter- 
nal reason. Hence sin disordered not merely 
the emotions and passions in their relationship 
to the will but the mind also in its relation to 
the divine law. Hence came the imperfection of 
man’s knowledge, for the reflection of truth 
was distorted by sin. Revelation helped man to 
recognize the truths which our now disturbed 
and ili-l)alanceil reason could not have dis- 
covered for itself. Here lay the impcjrtancc of 
the “teaching church” for the civil power. It 
was the business of the church to decide what 
was morally right and just; and consequently 
in order to prevent the natural and now fallen 
reason from false judgments it had a definite 
jurisilieti»)n, not over the civil power but over 
its laws and directi\e administration. It made 
no laws and had no temporal nde; but it amid 
and should judge laws in order to see if they 
were just, and it could reprove the temporal 
ruler who failed in his sworn duly to his sub- 
jects or to the church. 

It was becauM* St. Augustine placed the 
purpose of man s ei cation in the enjoyment of 
(lod, and also laid down the principle that both 
church and state were here to help the achieve- 
ment of that jmrpose, that his doctrine of polit- 
ical and social tlu‘ory led to conflict between 
the two powers. It is neeessar\’ to recognize that 
the troiililes which followed were produced not 
by any depreciation of the civil pow’cr but 
rather by the assignment to it of a place where 
its sphere was not only moral but religious. 
Thus Ambrosiaster {circa 390) said of the mon- 
arch tliat he was to be reverenced on earth 
as vicar of God {adoraiur in terra quasi Vicarius 
Dei). Aquinas spoke, too, of kings as “ministers 
of divine providence.” (^nce it w^as settled that 
the primary object of civil government was to 
help men toward the accomplishment of their 
purpose (namely the enjoyment of God), the 
state was furnished with a pretext for inter- 
fering with the church. Investiture and the 
other topics of controversy showed that oppor- 
tunities for interference would not be wanting. 
St. Ambrose had ehdeavored to forestall this 
by reminding the Emperor Valentinian that 
matters of faith it is the bishops who sit 
in judgment over emperors and not emperors 
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who sit in judgment over bishops.” But this 
was merely a reminder of the older teaching. 
Church and state had, since the days of Con- 
stantine, been held to be separate. So it had 
been stated in the teachings of the popes and 
the earliest political writings of the fathers. 
T'hc idea was implicit in Christianity. A pope 
like St. (Gregory the Great might be a little 
more tender to the civil pf)wcr than the strict 
letter of the law obliged, but only because he 
bclie\ed that the end of the w'orld was im- 
minent. He would do nothing in the chaos 
caused by the collapse of imperial rule in the 
West to weaken still further the prestige of 
Byzantium. 

The next centuries of prolific political writing 
naturally center around the renaissance of 
culture under Charlemagne. The C'arolingian 
ideals were high; the civil power in this new 
era was eager to work with and through the 
church for the betterment of mankind. Both 
East and \\ cst still looked upon themselves as a 
single unity; the claims of Charlemagne were 
recognized by the Emperor Nicephorus who 
saluted him (811) as the Augustus of the West, 
the successor of that otlier Caesar whom 
Diocletian had deliberately created. There is 
little difterence of {xditical theorj^ on this point 
to be noted in men like Sedulius Scotus (884), 
Abbot Smaragdus (830), Jonas of Orl&ins 
(843), Rabanus Maiiras (856), Archbishop 
Ilincmar (882), Hugo de S. Maria (1119), John 
of Salisbury (1180), and the rest of the writers 
who came between Gregorj- 1 (604) and Innocent 
111 (1216). With some minor peculiarities they 
maintain for the most part the same altitude to 
the relationship of church and state, namely the 
separation of spheres, the spiritual right of the 
church to judge the laws of tlie state, the absence 
of any right on the part of the church to legislate 
in temporal affairs. Moreover this position is 
maintained on the principle expounded by St. 
Augustine, inherited by him fiom the earlier 
fathers, and by them deri\cd from the stoics — 
namely the dual nature of man, his former 
innocence and his present sinfulness. In his for- 
mer state man was free and equal and without 
possessions; since the fall he has needed to be set 
in a social hierarchy, to be in submission to 
someone else and to have property of his own. 
Thus Archbishop Agobard of Lyons (840), for 
instance, forbids the baptism of the slaves of 
Jews without the leave of their master, because 
“by nature all men arc equal.” So, too, Greg- 
ory vii (1087) denounces the civil authority as 
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the devil, meaning little else by this than that 
it is a remedy, e\en a divine remedy, intmduced 
to deal \nth sinful and therefore rebellious man. 

We ha^e henceforward a growing host of 
writers who discuss the principles of morality in 
political and social life, since Christendom has 
grown conscious of itself and has settled down 
to a state of peace. The great experiment was 
being made of a polity of Christian people, the 
principles of whose nile were to be the Ten 
Commandments and the laws of the church. 
Our period witnessed its beginnings, crude. 


simple and tentative; within a hundred years 
Aquinas had orgiinized these beginnings into a 
logical system and given them relationship and 
a defense. But our period does not pass beyond 
the era of \igorous originality, of an intense 
desire to sol\e in accordance with Christian 
principles the problems of the new Kurope; an 
era of high hopes and great ideals on the part 
of pope, bishop, empcnir, lawyer, priest and 
poet, dealing with \ic)lent excitable folk who 
listened but would not obey. 

Bede jARRErr 
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The Growth of Autonomy 


I. INTRODUCTORY. To the student of 
social theory the Middle Ages present a twofold 
spectacle. (3n the one hand he sees the attempt 
made by the church to concentrate and unify 
the social activities of ('hristendom in an all- 
embracing system of thought and action; at the 
heart of this lies its sacramental doctrine, guid- 
ing and directing the believer through his 
temporal life to eternal felicity; its agents arc 
the hierarchy, its intellectual weapons the 
theological schools and uni\ersilies, and its 
outward appeal is the wonderful andharmonious 
architectural constructions, the mural decora- 
tion, the sculpture, the glass, the smaller, 
intimate arts that humani/e man's exi'.tencc. 
On the other ! uiUi Im is strongly conscious of 
the immense \arietv of local life and of the 
mimluT of self-sutlu lent institutions; of tlu‘ rich 
growth of cor]>oralif)ns or quasi-corporations, 
and the uni\ersal |>rt valence of “liberties'* or 
jurisihctional rights o\er persons and territory; 
these seem to exclude the operation of a central 
power, and rule out the modern uka of a 
unifoim authority extended over a homogeneous 
n.ilional .irea, v\hich forms the basis of the 
stale. Ikit tlie impression in its earlier stages, 
that is, at any rate, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, is not one of contradiction, 
'rhe theory that jMjstiilates the unity of Kuro- 
pean civili/ation tioes not demand its .sharp 
unification. The metaphor of the body, so 
plentifully used by cluirch writers and reaching 
its fullest arliciilati<»n in John of Salisburv', 
represents most closely the mediaeval idea of 
this organized life, in which so\ereignty docs 
not offer itself as a problem in the way it does 
to the modern niinil, since the idea of law as 
the fiat of determinate human will has not yet 
come to upset the balanced automatism of local 
institutions. 

Social thought began by a full recognition of 
the organic character of Christendom: then, as 
unity overreached itself and spelled unified 
subjection, as the papacy utilized spiritual 
methods and resources for temporal ends, the 
reaction against unity set in, and the national 
centers asserted themselves. If there is any date 


assignable to the beginnings of nationalism in 
Kurope, it is the latter part of the thirteenth 
centur}', and directly to be connected with the 
Pope s overstatement of his owm position in re- 
gard to France. 'Phe papacy was not pursuing a 
phantom, however much it may have over- 
reached itself in the pursuit. In that age spiritual 
power, to be effective, had to possess a temporal 
basis, and it was the acquisition of this that led 
to the conflict of the papacy with the Hohen- 
staufen emperors and later to its immense fiscal 
system which alienated much of the loyalty of 
Europe and substituted business for sanctity. 
To the territoriali/ing and commercializing of 
the papal ideal, which the movements of piety 
within the church could not arrest, political 
Europe reacted or, it would be more accurate 
to say, Europe reacted politically; and the new 
nationalistic tendency was augmented by the 
spreatl of Roman, as opposed to Teutonic, 
ideas of law. The mediaeval notion of the nile 
of law bowed before the notion of law as the 
positiv e command of the prince, and the way 
was open for despotism and ultimately for the 
Reformation. That course might have been 
‘Mved had men in the early fifteenth century 
found it possib<t‘ to agree upon an international 
form of church government, and there were 
the briglitcht hopes that the Conciliar Movement 
might show them the way. But the nationalizing 
process prov ed to have gone Uki far, the financial 
methods of the papacy to have taken root too 
deeply, for success to be achicv'cd. Internation- 
ally, just as nationally, constitutionalism could 
not stand the tt*st, on the one hand, of self-inter- 
est anil, on the other, of exclusive spiritual 
centralization, and ihc brilliant evening of the 
'liildle .Ages closed in stark*ss night. But the 
movement was not without results for Europe, 
after the extreme etatiwie of the Renaissance 
had provoked its reaction. 

II. THE PRINCIPLE OF AUTONOMY. Let 
us first examine the forces sustaining that 
autonomy which, as we said, coexisted and 
could be rcconcikxl with the universalism of the 
church. It had its roots in feudalism, with its 
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essential notions of contract and custom; it was 
perpetuated in the various forms of association, 
guilds, partnerships and communes, the rich, 
spontaneous growth of the high Middle Age; 
and in certain cases it «.*ainc to fuller conscious- 
ness when, often after ct)nflict, the royal power, 
in virtue of its growing legislative and admin- 
istrative capacity, was able to guarantee those 
associations peaceful intercourse within a more 
or less organbed state. We said “certain c:iscs” 
because in this respect a great divergence is 
to be noted among the Furf)jK*an countries. 
England, on the whole, was able to preser\'c a 
marked balance between the spheres of centra! 
authority and of the l<Kral communities and 
organizations; in Frane<* the royal power tended 
to emphasize its centralizing supremacy (for 
the stor>' of French national unity is the stor>' 
of the gn^wth of the n)yal demesneV, in Italy 
it was the ItKal urban units which in the long 
run coped not unsuccessfully with papal and 
imperial centralization alike; in (jcrmany there 
was notable variation, as the central authority 
became divided between the electorates; and in 
the Spanish kingdom class supremacy and the 
rule of fuero seem to have deadened the normal 
interplay of local and central forces. 

Feudalism zas a stage in man's pf}!itic;d 
education before he recovered what hail been 
lost in the chaos of the Dark Ages proper, the 
sixth and seventh centuries: the habit of 
obedience to public authority. He had lost it, 
needless to say, because the state itself had been 
destroyed, and its place taken first by tribal 
hegemonies and later by lords pow'crful enough 
to give protection to their neighlx>rhoods in 
return for the tribute of obedience. In spite of 
the revival of political power in the West in the 
ninth century, and notwithstanding the Caro- 
liPi'ian capitularies (soon to become a dead 
letter), the place of public law continued to be 
taken by private law and, except in the coun- 
tri« bordering upon the Mediterranean where 
written codes were still in vogue, customary law' 
prevailed. Political obligation was thus replaced 
either by tribal allegiance or by the system 
of contractual agreements between lord and 
vassals. Soon tenure of land, rather than the 
circumstances of birth and descent, came to 
determine the obligations and the status of the 
mdiytdual. Customary codes guaranteed and 
stabilized his position, just as in earlier times 
they had guaranteed his place in the tariff of 
monetary values marked out by the custom of 
the toergeld or blood-price. Thus we must 


banish any notion of conscious and direct 
legislation before the systematic growth of the 
royal pow'cr tcx>k place in Europe, Sir Paul 
Vinognidoff stated the ciusc exactly: “In nidi- 
mentary unions, in « called barbaric tribes, 
even in feudal societies, niles of conduct arc 
usually established not by direct and gcneml 
commands, but by the gradual consolidation of 
opinions and habit.s. The historical diwclopment 
of law starts w'ith custom. *’ Or again, in another 
context: “Law had t») he sought and discovered 
in the vast luckgriiund of s«KMal intercourse.*' 
This is the soil- the soil of pri\ate and 
customary law from wliich the characteristic 
institutions of the Middle Ages sprang. They 
did not come intr> existence at the behest of any 
goxeniment w'likh ft>nnally licenscil them, but 
were due to the print iple of economic necessity 
or of free association for religioiiK or cultural 
purposes. Often they had to fight for existence, 
to niaintain which they found it needful to 
create for themsebes a clearly defined coqvi- 
rate life, with goxerning authorities and a cus- 
tomary' constitution. Once organized tluy were 
recognized as natural and ncccss*ir> parts of tlic 
social order, fultilling, as they did, functions 
which today arc normally undertaken by the 
public authority. This notion was extended to 
classes just as much as to religious or economic 
associations. Defeii'^e was undertaken liy the 
military tenants, prater for the whole com- 
munity by the clergy, work b\ the rent-paying 
sc^cagers and the uiifree natives, commerce by 
the burgesses. 'I'he autonomous political feder- 
ations of (/cmiany the inilitar)' groups under 
feudal law {lA-hnrcchtc)^ the sergeant ics under 
their s(>ecial customs {DivnstrrchU')^ the rural 
districts under peasant customs (Hauernrechte) 
and the towns under lx>rough customs (Stadt- 
rer/i/e)— reflected this idea of a specialist and 
at the same time organic scxriety, each part of 
which, by preserving its own custom and 
defending its liberties, served the common weal. 

It is the same in England. 'I’hc chroniclers 
speak of a ammunitas barnaiiii which they 
regarded as the political cla.s.s par excellence, 
the only body capable of getting a charter oat 
of King John; the records tell us of the com- 
munitas ville, the unit that decided the agri- 
cultural arrangements. Feudalism might te 
imposed on a di.strict from above, as in Ea^t 
Anglia at the time of the Norman contjuest, the 
manor might bccon^e the unit to which rents 
and services were paid, but the custom of the 
manor, which the loid might not infringe. 
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poked its head thiough the network of lordship 
and vindicated the principle of economic organ- 
ization among the villagers who in their gen- 
erations had helped to determine it. 

III. THE FORMS OF ASSOCIATION. It 
was town life which gave birth to the richest 
variety of experiments in self-government or of 
voluntary associations for religious or industrial 
purposes. Economically the town cut across the 
old feudal manorial arrangement by which the 
scattered village communities sent their goods 
to the lord's place of consumption. Founded in 
many cases originally fr)r strategic purposes, it 
became the center of both marketing and pro- 
duction« although not in the fullest sense until 
it had vindicated for itself a direct relation with 
the royal power or got free, when possible, of 
intermediate overlords whose oflicials, like those 
of the king, it succeeded in excluding. T'he 
process by which this was elTected was a long 
and con)plicated one and cannot be described 
here; whate\cr its gen4'<%is, the commune stood 
as the sworn asMKiatioii ot townsfolk, formed 
primarily for the purpose of trade, and governed 
in the north by its* mayor and jurats or prohi 
homines^ in the south of France and in Italy by 
its consul.s and the various assemblies of the 
citizens. The corporate status achieved by the 
town differeil in a marked ilegree from the 
system of private bargains and obligations 
prevailing w ithout. Wissalagc and serfdom were 
discarded — Stadiluft macht frti As has been 
well said, “its walls, pcrsumal freedom of 
denizens, market and civic immunity made the 
town a detached unit with an incipient political 
life of its own.” As such it might ultimately find 
representation in a national assembly of estates. 

Within it grew up unions for trading and 
industrial puq^oscs. The earliest associations of 
citizens were commercial associations, merchant 
guilds which were in some cases identifiable 
with the governing authorities of the town, but 
in the majority of instances were more like 
chambers of commerce, entry into which was 
limited to citizens who were holders of burgage 
tenements within the walls. The merchants of 
the guild traded collectively, availed themselves 
of the privileges granted to them collectively, 
especially that of pleading within their own 
walls and of free passage along waterways and 
rcMda. But the period with which we are dealing 
had alao seen the rise of groups of artisans 
organized into groups of fellow craftsmen, 
themselves the makers, employers and vendors 
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of their own wares. These associations might 
have come into being partly through physical 
contiguity in the same suburb or quarter, partly 
through common religious observances and 
festivals. They were controlled by the munici- 
palities, which insisted on a standard of quality, 
on a “just” price to prevent undercutting or 
undue enhancement, and on sale within certain 
authorized hours. The guildsmen themselves 
ap|X)intcd their “triers” or overseers to super- 
vise the quality of the work, and held the 
monopoly both of the industrv' and of the sales 
within the town. Collccrivc trading, monopoly, 
fixed standards from which it was an offense 
to depart, were the three main characteristics 
of these organizations. 

The city, then, as a place of exchange, a 
distributor or a vendor of the wares made by 
its own industrial corprirations, was the essen- 
tial trading agent of the great period of the 
Middle Ages. But not necessarily in isolation. 
The towns might ally together in a system, such 
as the famous Hanseatic League, with its own 
customs, its “counters’^ or depots (c.g. the 
steelyard, or the counter at Wisby) outside its 
own boundaries, and its own courts and guild- 
halls. Commercial arrangements between one 
set of towns and another, c.g. between the Low 
Countries and the Italian littoral, or between 
the (Jascon communes and the English and 
Flemish seajwrts. showed a remarkable variety 
of a)rporate initiative, which even a prolonged 
war did not bring to a standstill. Mercantilism 
had not yet fully made its appearance, and the 
trading groups, provided that they could get 
license to pass in and out of foreign countries 
and safc-conduct within, took their owm way 
unhampered by national considerations. It 
would not be accurate to state that the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries knew the full meaning 
of free trade: foreign merchants had often to 
pay customs on gcx>ds, as the English nova 
custuma show; on the other hand the universal 
prevalence and applicability of merchant law 
poin^ to something like an international system 
of trading, and the great fairs of Champagne 
were in the fullest sense free cosmopolitan 
centers of exchange. 

The fact that urban society was in essence 
commercial society had a considerable effect 
upon the movement of social ideas. It meant 
that the practise of the towms constituted the 
main practical criticism of the predominant 
clerical theories of property and money-making. 
It has been well remarked that it was mon^ 
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which altered the attitude of the mediaeval mind 
to property. I'o minds of the eleventh ccntiiiy 
wealth lay prinurilv in the scnice and suit 
entailed by land. Now, as money became the 
new basis of state organization and olalM>rate 
royal ewhetjuers N\cre organized throughout 
Europe and more peaceful habits prevailed, the 
idea of sen ice grew fainter, and land began to 
be thought <^f in tenns <jf exact money equiva- 
lents, not in terms of conditional sen ices. l"hus 
land was reganled as a thing in itself, as a source 
of wealth, something that was coining to be 
owned directly and absolutely. Here urban con- 
ditions showed the way. The researches of M. 
Des Mare/ in the history of the Flemish com- 
munes in the thirteenth century' have rexealed 
the movement on the part of an urban patriciate, 
itself the result of the process of engrossing 
tenements, buving up houses under con<.litions 
permitting of easy sale and thereby accumu- 
lating resources of capital tor future use. At the 
same time the earh tendency toward capitalism 
in the easier and more cla.stic urban cn\ ironment 
was breaking through the usurx' prohibitions of 
the canonists and challenging the Aristotelian 
doctrine that limit to moncj -making is im- 
posed by the p .rpose for w hich money w as made. 
Father Bede Jarrett has s|)oken of the moral dilFi- 
culty that confronted mediaeval writers *‘of 
making profit-taking in trade tit into the scheme 
of the gospel.*^ The d<x:trines of mediaexal 
theorists ha\e been accepted far too literally as 
corresponding to established fact. Apart from 
the practise of the Italian city-states, where there 
was extreme latitude, the papal curia at the 
b^^ning of the fourteenth centurx’ was itself 
no mean profiteer, and nc\cr above taking 
money from its bankers at no mean rates of 
interest. 

But mediaeval communities w'ere by no 
means exclusively commercial: they w'crc reli- 
gious and governmental, too. 1 he development 
of the indulgence system by the church led 
to the formation of various fratemitics, often 
called after the saint to whose shrine indulgence- 
bringing pilgrimages were made. 'Fhe partici- 
pants were admitted to profit by the merits 
their saint h id acrpiired, and later the fraternity 
developed along the lines of provident, 
burial and intercessional societies. In the in- 
stitution of monasticism, the most coherent and 
powerful of the forms of asso:iation in the 
Middle Ages, the religious houses were in a 


very real sense communities, although the degree 
of self-government varied according to the 
type of religious order. It has lK*en argued 
with some plausibility that they exemplified the 
nearest appnwch to communism seen in the 
Middle Ages; for the original purp<isc of the 
Benedictine rule was to found independent 
families of religious, whose individual members 
lived in poverty which, together with chastity 
and strict obedience to the superior and the 
rule, was considered ncccssarv' for the imitation 
of Christ. It is impossible to enumerate here 
even a fraction of the self-governing charitable 
institutions of the church. Hut if vve pass to 
setMilar siK'icty outsule the towns we shall not 
be able to withhold the notion of conmiimity 
either fmin the traiuhiscs of great lords or 
from the counties of medieval England. 'Fhe 
“liberty'* (public lurisdiction in private hands) 
was a unit of government that ran itself, v\ith 
its own otVicialM responsible to their loril, who 
in turn was responsible for its conduct to the 
rojal power, although the cMent to whi<h that 
responsibility was rtali/ed varied very greatly 
in the dirferent countries of ]Min>pe. Iltie the 
nexus of union was service to the center of 
jurisdiction, the suit to the lonl's court. Suit to 
the a)mmon center was likewise the boriil of 
that most real and ctFective of gf)veninicnt*il 
communities, the English hliirc, quickly calb‘ i 
into self-realization by the vvf>rk put iqvm it 
in the way of taxation and justne Iw the F.ng- 
Jibh monarch, and finding niethfids of repre- 
sentation through the very machinery that roval 
incpiests of all kinds lud made normal and 
necessarv'. 

'^rhe legal status of these most varit*gateil 
communitic*s ditfcrcd .siirprisinglv . It is ex- 
tremely difficult to know how far wc may 
predicate corporalefu*ss, for example, of a 
fraternity, to what extent the community of the 
shire, cmbcxHcd in the county court, had the 
legal personality i>ossessed by an abl>ot and 
convent. But one generalization may bo at- 
tempted. The mediaeval king might confiscate 
the temporalities of a convent, he might take 
a town or a liberty “into his own hand’*; bat 
he would not permanently alter their status 
or, unless they belonged to an enemy |>ower or 
had entirely outliveil their original religious 
purpose, suppres.*' them. I hcy were part of 
the social order, their positions were guaran- 
teed by written or unwriitcn custom which it 
was his duty to preserve. The coronation oath 
which he took was Uie path to defend this 
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highly articulated order, to forbid rapine and 
the encroachment of one section upon another, 
or of individuals upon any one of them. This 
was involved in the idea of the rule of law, 
the most powerful and lasting contribution of 
the Middle Ages to modern ]x>litical thought. 

To the inediaeval thi*orist of the thirteenth 
century tlie conception of the monarch as the 
source of law and superior to all law was, as wc 
obbcrNTd, alien. When Brac*ton said that the 
king was under (Hod and the law% ho was saying 
something that all western hurope could under- 
stand, ior to holdeis of this \iew law was the 
bond uniting the \arious parts of the body 
politic, prcsercing corurnunities and individuals 
alike in their different estates. 'Khe king’s court 
w’as the body which was the guardian of tliis 
cohesive svstciu <»f rights, the wiurcc <jf appeal 
if any were iiifniieed, and the collective arbi- 
trator whtn doiil>tfiil issues arose. On this 
point the weighty jinlginent of Dr. Carijle 
should he lu.ird in full. ‘Mt is only when we 
take account of this fundamental principle of 
mediaeval constitie* * .. ! that wc can properly 
understand the real significance of that famous 
clause of M igiu ('liarta in which it is laid down 
that no iriK min shoiiKl he imprisoned or 
ilissei/ed or ili strove <1 or even attacked without 
the legal |u«lgment of liis peers or the law of 
the land Wc are not lure ciuiccnicd with the 
detailed interpretation <if all the phrases of the 
famous passage. ... h is enough for us to 
observe tiiat it is not an isolated attempt to 
establish seirnc now principle of the law and the 
constitution, Init that it was in its most essential 
principle ii<»thing hut a restatement of the 
fundamental principle of the feuelal and con- 
stitutional svstem of the Middle Age's; that 
whatever authontv v\as j^ossiNsed hy the lord or 
prince, it was limited and contmllcd hy the 
law, and that this law had as its giurdian a 
propcriv crmstituted court, and tiiat this applied 
to the king or emperor as much as to any lesser 
lord.” 

The idea of the limitation of political power, 
as understcKHi by the British and American 
peoples, derivc'S in the first instanc** iniin the 
doctrine and application of the rule of law in 
mediaeval English government, and has its 
rise in the feudal guaiantec of rights and the 
determination, pul more than once into practise, 
to insist upon it. T'hat guarant* e was given a 
contractual form, for contract was the essence 
of feudalism In the insistence upon the contract, 
lint the baron^v^c and then the oiganized com- 
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munities of the land in Parliament made their 
great contribution to the destruction of absolut- 
ism. But neither the royal power nor the com- 
munities were wholly or permanently successful, 
and this equilibrium, which is found also in 
subseipient constitutional history', serves to ex- 
plain why in England today monarchy coexists 
with democracy. 

IV. THE UNIVERSAL SVSTEM. We have 
seen how the feinlal organization of MK'iety with 
its notions of contract and custom insured the 
status of the community life of Europe and held 
at bay the idea, ultimately to triumph, that the 
will of the prince has the force of law. From 
the diversity of group life, mi guaranteed, w'C 
must turn ti> the unified svstem of administra- 
tion and theory that prevailed in spiritual and 
temporal matters during the thirteenth and the 
following two centuries. 

It must he oaid at once that the unity of 
Christendom was a fact onlv in a very limited 
sense. What actiiallv evisted under .\Ie\ander 
HI anil the greatest of his successors, Innocent 
in,CJregor> i\ and Innocent iv, was a central 
court of church law for the whole of Europe, a 
highiv ccntraii/ed spiritual administration that 
never ceased to develop, and a more or less 
complete enforcement of canonical obedience 
to superiors and so ultimately to the papacy. 
In tcin^ioral matters there was the Holy Roman 
Empire, in thc*ory universal, in practise con- 
fined to the CHcmianic kingdoms and Italy, 
never embrach ^ France, England, Spain or 
die Balkans. If w l<K>k more closely we shall 
see that only at a aimparativdv few periods 
was imperial si premaev unchallenged, even in 
Ciermany and Italy. I'he pope and the emperor 
were in thi'orv' the two ruling ufhcials of united 
Christendom; in practise they had been and 
were continually fighting each other, and at 
intervals the internal structure of their own 
monarchies was shaken w ith the grav est dangers. 
Yet there was unity of Christendom through a 
powerful threefold nc\i s: the sacraments of the 
cli 'h, canon law, the Latin tongue. Further- 
more before the end of the thirteenth century 
the papacy had been able to mobilize the 
western nations in the crusade, the symbol of 
European unity against the infidel in the East. 
Thus unity, administrative, literary and mili- 
tant, inileed evisted; and churchmen main- 
tained the ideal of a Christendom multiple in 
function, one in spirit, continually floating 
before men’s eyes. Nor should we forget the art 
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which in the tympana of the doors, in the 
sculpture and painting of sacred buildings, gave 
illustration to that ideal, exemplifying the 
passage of man through the present life, under 
the church’s guidance, to his eternal felicity or, 
apart from the church, to his eternal damnation. 

We cannot but be struck by the contrast 
between the early Christian communities and 
the Catholic church of the twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. As Troeltsch has 
pointed out, the peasants and fishermen who 
gathereil round Christ and the Apostles were 
not official rulers nor learned doctors, but 
derived their leadership from religious con- 
viction and prophetic spirit; on the other hand 
the church of the central Middle Ages had 
developed a powerful and complex hierarchy, 
‘‘armed with scientific doctrine and superior 
technique.” The power of the hierarchy, 
manifested in many characteristic ordinances, 
and the obedience it claimed were derived from 
its positbn as shepherd of the Christian flock. 
Care of the sheep carried with it the authority 
over the believer. But in process of time and 
with the development of doctrine this positbn 
had come to rest not merely upon the evan- 
gelical command but upon the sacramental 
duties of the -icsthood. To all alike the hope 
of salvation was vouchsafed by the miraculous 
grace of God, and to that miraculous grace 
Christian thinkers traced the reversal of the 
general condemnation of mankind through the 
act of atonement — the incarnation, suffering and 
death of Christ. The efficacy of the reversal 
for each individual depends, however, upon the 
personal reconciliation and regeneration; and, 
as Troeltsch pointed out, the miracle of grace 
is prolonged in the shape of the mystic life of 
the church, which unites the living and the 
dead, and helps all struggling for salvation 
against sin in this life. Dante expresses this 
idea of the mystic unity and miraculous medi- 
ation of the church in the beautiful version of 
the Lord’s Prayer put into the mouths of the 
souls in purgatory waiting for salvation (it has 
the ring of Virgil’s “tendebantque tnanus ripae 
ulterioris amore”): 

Vegna ver not la pace del tuo regno 
Ch^ not ad ease non potem da not 
S’dla non vien, con tutto nostro ingegno. 

Come del suo voter gli angeli tuoi 
Fan aacrificio a te, cantando Osanna, 

Coal faedano gli uomini de* tuoL 

The doctrine of the church ts, again in 


Trocitsch’s words, the ‘^sacramental institutbn 
for salvation,” is the comer stone of Catholicism 
and its concrete development. Grace, the sole 
means to salvation, is conferred by the seven 
sacraments, covering the whole range of man’s 
spiritual requirements. The church’s object, 
her raison d'etre itself, is to convey these sacra- 
ments to men. 

The mystic life demands an oiganiaation. 
Von Hugcl in his address on the essentials of 
Catholicism has renurked that Catholicism is 
essentially organic. 'Fhe social body it aims at 
building up is a>nstitiited by the several groups 
of men, dow'n to tiie individual 8^>uls; to those 
groups and individuals “it gives their character- 
istic functions anil delicate irreplaceable reac- 
tions.” 'Fhc organism must have a directing 
soul which moves the various members. In the 
mystic body of the church the direction comes 
from the head, C'hnst; but the visible acts of 
the organism depmd on constituted authority, 
and this autliority is the papacy. It would be 
im{K)ssihIe here to give any acc*oijnt of the 
gradual development of papal power in the 
church: wo need merely call to witness the 
monarchical tendency of [volitical thc^orj* in the 
later Middle Ages, due to what \’inogradotl has 
termed “the historical necessity of concentration 
amid the centrifugal movement of a society 
broken up into a quantity of local units and 
com}M)sed of a multitude of heterogeneous 
elements.’’ That concentration arose first from 
the challenge to Rome’s authority offered by 
the Donatists and by the Arian revival in Visi- 
gothic times; it continued in the struggle to 
claim church property from lay hands, which un- 
derlies the various Donations, true or fictitious, 
and the Forged Decretals; it w'as sharpened 
by the opposition of the Eastern Empire; it was 
developed in the struggle for tithe, and then in 
the great movement for the dcfeiidalization of 
the church that culminated in Gregory vii; it 
was augmented by Innocent ill’s schemes for 
clericalizing societ}', for engendering in all 
belie ZTs the ecclesiastical point of view, and 
after the life and death struggle with the 
Hohenstaufen it reached a commercial climax lit 
Avignon. 

The legal weapon that held the centrifugal 
tendencies at bay was the canon law. Maitlald 
described this system in unfoigettable wonjj^: 
“It was a wonderful system. The whole of 
western Europe wa^ subject to the jurisdiction 
of one tribunal of last resort, the Roman curia. 
Appeals to it were encouraged by all manner of 
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means, appeals at almost every stage of almost 
every proceeding. But the pope was far more 
than the president of a court of api)cal. Very 
frequently the courts Christian which did jus- 
tice in England were courts which were acting 
under his supervision and carrying out his 
written instructions.*' 

By the thirteenth century the canons had 
provided the system of organization to the 
church. l*he laity was reduced to a condition of 
obedience: the life and p>sition of the hierarchy 
of clerks were regulated in every detail, and the 
papacy had begun to int(‘r\’(.ne in the {Kditical 
relations of one naler with another through 
claiming juilginent in cases of sin. IiincKent ni 
expressly kept clear of questions of feudal law; 
but on moral questions the ecclesiastical tribunal 
might step in and Judge the recalcitrant prince. 
Thus in l)oth spiritual and moral affairs, in all 
matters relating to the sacramental life of the 
church, the cliurdi ’s unified and ccntrali/cd 
legal aiti\ity claimed and did in fact exercise 
supreme competence w*‘ili the concurrence of 
scK'iet\. .\nd |ust as the church in her world 
wiile claims and administration was tlu jxditi- 
cal legatie of the single world wide empire of 
Korne, so in lur language she maintained the 
unity of tins hgaiy, and deNchiped in it the 
wonderful fltxihilitv of a still h\ing tongue, 
l>oth in her hjiniis aiul her pf)elr\’ which called 
on men to kwik with expectation to the one 
republic on high; 

pasttir, jMnis \ere 
JcMi, noKiii misorcfc 
'fu nos I’tvf, iios uicre, 

Tu n*nj IhiJM l.lC McilTC 
In feir.i Mventiuni. 

Tu i|Ui tuiut.1 Mil I't vnlcs. 

Qua noM p.tM m hic inortales, 

'I'uos ihi coniiiicnsalcs 
Coliciedc-v ft soiialcs 
Fac ^an< to mm ^ i\ lum. 

The writer of these simple lines of immediate 
appt*al was the author of the most profound 
philosophical treatise of the Middle Ages, 

In a mugh age unity of the faith conld not he 
procured by spiritual wcapnis alone, nor amid 
breaches of that unity be punished solely by the 
normal penalticxi of interdict or ONCommunica- 
tion. Churchmen had to make up ihcir mind.s 
upon the problem of force, whether, when and 
how it was to be resisted or used. It was part 
of the church*s duty to restrain the love ot 
mere violence and the bestiality which disgraced 
the life of the military classes; and restrain it 
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she partly did by instilling into their minds the 
principles of chivalry, or by diverting the 
emotionally awakened West to the defense of 
the holy places in the crusades, or by leading 
the forces of the orthodox again«)t those tainted 
wjth heresy. T'hc ceremony of amferring 
kiiighthrx>d, the military orders which held the 
])oints won in Palc.stine after tlie crusades were 
over, and the Holy Office of the Inquisition 
w*erc the legacies of the bohitions adopted in 
these three cases. Chivalry was the most char- 
acteristic and significant, because it was the 
most normal, of her methods. The various 
mediaeval .statements of a knight’s duty which 
ha\e come down to us are strongly ecclesiastical. 
The knight must hear Mass daily; he must die 
for the faith, if need be, must protect widows 
and orphans, not make war without good reason, 
not es)M>u.se unjust causes; he must hear himself 
humbly in all things, and it is his duty to 
presen c the goodsi of his tenants and do nothing 
contrary to the interests of his suzerain. Fidelity 
to the suzerain was emphasized as a guarantee 
of social .stability in an age when the peace 
of society depended on the keeping of feudal 
engagements. T*he unity of Christendom in the 
faith and the preservation of the peace were the 
aims rf the church in society. War she could 
not prevent, l>ut she could harness and moderate 
it. It cannot be said that slie entirely failed 
in these tasks— at any rate until the fourteenth 
centurx'. And so deeply did the idea of unity 
strike that even wh«.n it no longer could or did 
cxi.st. It fonned th« mainspring of the noblest 
ideal of a united Chi *.^tendom ever propounded 
by jvolitical thought — the De mcmarchia of 
Dante. This tractate is all the more striking 
becau.se ii was written by one who had no 
s\ mpathy w ith clerical government, by a “white” 
(luclf who had suffered the loss of all through 
tlie machinations of Boniface vni in league 
with Florentine commercial interests. It is a 
great plea for unixeisal empire, the only condi- 
tion of peace, since a iinitv of discordant wills 
can br* secured only by tb governing will of a 
single person. Dante argues that the proper 
function of the human race, for which God by 
His art has created it, is to bring into play 
the whole capacity of the possible intellect for 
contemplation and for action, and that this can 
only be achieved when the one guiding power, 
the cmpenir, by his rule of justice spreads peace 
and creates the opportunities for this intcllectu- 
alized activity. His argument that this empire is 
the Holy Roman Empire, the prolongation of 
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thd divinely willed Roman Empire, is not so 
important for our purp<we as Ins demonstMtion, 
earned out bv pointing to the end ol the human 
race, of the nece 5 »Mt\ tor w«>rld wuie unit\ ,and 
his conception ot the empenir as a permanent 
source ot intci national lustkc and an impartial 
tribunal of international aibitration. 

V. THE SCHOLASTIC PHIIOSOPHY 
AND ITS VllAV OF S()CILT\ flie central 
period ot the Middle Ages is tlic period of the 
Summa. that is, ot the attempt to sMitheM/e all 
knowledge and speeulation in a sinirle Ividy of 
Ch^l^tMn philosoph>. The ihrntiunu, 

which this was culled, is the intille<.tual torm of 
the legal and administratixe control which the 
church attempted to exercise o\cr the spiritual 
life of Christendom. It inctudcHl the twin spheres 
of faith and reason, dissociated b\ St. 'Phomas 
Aquinas who, following his tc^acher \lbertus 
Magnus of Cologne, broke the spell of the 
Augusttnian theories. The emphasis which he 
laid upon free will undermined the Viigustinian 
idea of predestination, the real principle of 
division between the two cities in the Dt 
cnitate Dei, while his theorx of knowledge 
aided in de\ eloping and enriching the notion 
of human per mality to an extent imposbihle 
W'hile the intuitionist doctrine of knowledge 
held the held. The philosophy of St. Thomas, 
besides bringing to its ricdiac\al culmination 
the notion of the person as an independent 
center of thought and action, made to social 
theor) contributions along two \ery important 
lines: on the model of Aristotle it took as its 
go\eming principle the notion of purpose m 
the world-process; and it ga\e pmmirience to 
the idea of law as sustaining both the plnsical 
cosmos and human society in its various group- 
and units — the philosophical counterpart 
of the idea of custom noted above. 

St. Thomas took over Aristotle’s conception 
of nature and regarded it as the agent of Ciod. 
With Aristotle he asks, in his De regitnine 
prindpum, what is the purpose of the state and, 
more widely :>till, of society as a whole; with 
Anstotle he concludes that it is the virtuous 
life — but that is not enough: ’’since the virtuous 
roan is also determined to a further end, the 
purpose of society is not merely that roan should 
live virtuousl), but that by virtue he should 
come to the enjoyment of God.” Now if people 
could achieve this end by natural capacities 
alone, it would be the duty of kings to direct 
them to it; but the fruition of Gc J, a mystical 


ideal, cannot be achieved under temporal direc- 
tion: it belongs to divine government. Thus 
“the administration of this Kingdom has been 
committed not to the Kings of this world, but 
to priesK, in older that the spiritual should be 
distinct trom the ttinporal; and so to the 
supreme Fontitf, the representatn e of Christ.” 
I’he method of St. 'Fhonias is clear 'Fhc char- 
acter ot the supreme directing authority of 
stKU't) depends upon the purpose tor whicli 
scKiitv exists; ami because that end was a 
di\ me end, logically the go\ crnnient ot this w orld 
should be a theocrac\ It was open, as we have 
pointed out eUewhere, to any thinker alter St. 
'rhoiiuis to use the 'riiomist method ot relating 
s<' lal actiMties to their ends, but to hold that 
tl'c* purj^ose of societj was not an otherworldly 
one, to den\, in fait, the transcendental view of 
the ob|ecti\e ot human life, and to go no further 
than to sup|v>se that the end was temporal 
happiness or smooih administrative ilTiciency. 

'Fhc idea of law in St. 'rhomas is the cxjiii- 
pUment of his ihctKratic doctrine Blessedness, 
the divine end ot man, is achuved thiough life 
lived justlv 111 a scKietv m whith law governs 
ami dircK'ts. For St. 'I'honus law is not first 
and foremost the determinate eornmatui of 
some human superior, but “a rule or measure 
of actions,” dictated bv reason, aiming at the 
highc'bt grx>d, not at the profit ot individuals. 
It reflects the ratio, the re*ason (<»r, bcHter, 
“reavmahle/iess”) in which both ruler and 
riik*d participate, a reason which, just like the 
individual purpost‘s m man, .serves and is set 
in motion by the “highest reason existing in 
God.” Human law must be in accord with these 
natural or reasonable pnneipks. it iK*ed rK)t be 
dictated by nature, tor oi>vious|y ju\ ciitle, 
positive or conventional law, is not, but it 
must not be opposed bv nature. “Lverv human 
law has as its condition of being a law that it 
shall be derived from a law ot nature. . . . 
It is of the essence of a human law that it should 
be derived from the law of nature.” 'Fbus just 
as the purpose of each individual life sc'rvcs a 
supreme purpose, so individual laws serve and 
“respond” to a supreme law; and the doctrine 
of purpose which wc noted above is applied to 
the juridical sphere in such a way as to provide 
a critenon for the positive enactments of the 
prince. That the prince should observe the law 
constituted no lack of sovereignty for him, if 
wc accept this defini ion of law. Thus political 
philosophy came to the support of constitu- 
tionalism. 
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VI. THE REACTION AGAINST THE 
THEORIES OF THE CHURCH. Since the 
death of InmKcnt dccrctalists (the commen- 
tators on iho Decretals of (Gregory ix) had 
never ceased to evtend and exaggerate his state- 
ment of the papal claims. It vas they and the 
papacy by its tenip(»ral demands and the fiscal 
measiirt^s undertaken to satisfy them that led 
the secular power, Philip iv of France in par- 
ticular, to challenge the doariiie that the papacy 
|)oss.essed lH)th spiritual anil temporal swords 
and the declaration of Ikmitace \iii to the 
effect that the subjection of every human na- 
ture to the supreme ji^intiff is netessarj’ to 
s<il\ation. 'Phe la\ argument, in the mouth of 
John of Paris (130a) for instance, is put in a 
feudal form. 'Phe roval fwmer is in no sense 
deri\ed fnirn the papal, hut from fjod. I'hc 
king of France holds frfun none but (»od alone. 
The author of the Ihsputatw inter cltricum it 
miUtitn (about ia</)) claimed for the king of 
France legislati'e power .similar to that of the 
eiii|>eii>r. ** I lu auth himiKs Dr. (\nl\le, 
‘*is clcarK tlimking of tlu legislative power of 
the hrciuli king in t( irns of tlu position of the 
tmptror in Uomm pirispiudcnce, and while 
hc' forniallv dlov^s !oi the. j»ossibihtv of the 
king Iiifi‘>lating with tlu a<l\Ke of his proaris 
(nobles) he docs not think of this as essential.’* 
The Kornan inthierue is signifkant, for in other 
w I Iters It lc‘d to j more far-n aching thesis* 
the dtniil of the thiorv of law ailumbrated 
aUlve (not a denial that law should be rcason- 
abk, but a d< lual that anv man or bodv of men 
have the right to j^roclaim the piime’s law to 
be iinreasonabk J and an attempt to limit it 
to piirtlv temporal origins and circumstances 
The c IV ihans of Ilfdogna, following their U»>pian 
models, derived it not fiom custom or nature 
but from the definite human will of the ruler, 
on whom the people had contcTred its legis- 
lative piawcr. 'Phe remarkable ilus^nst, \igidius 
Colonna, would go further to atgiu that it is 
better to be governed by the prince than by 
the law. 

The most powerful theoretical attack on the 
papal claims came from a Paduan phjsician 
and a French Aristotelian, Marsilms of Padua 
and Jean of Jandun. T*hc occasion was the 
struggle of the jvapac}' ag.iin$t the Fmperor 
Ia;w‘is of Bavaria, the ally of the Angevin 
Rolicrt of Naples and the firm opponent of the 
CihiMlinc leaders in Italy; and it is significant 
that the authors, shortly after writing their 
book, betook themselves to the avurt of Ixnvis 


at Nuremljcrg, and that Marsilius followed the 
emperor to Rome, where he attempted to put 
some of its doctrines into practise. Marsilius 
had seen much of ecclesiastical interference in 
northern Italy, and without doubt the condition 
of his native I.a>nibardy chiefly moved him to 
write the borik. In order to demolish the theory 
of the papal plenitudo pote^tatis fie had to prove 
two revolutionary theses: he had to show that 
no sjKcial divine revelation created the papal 
supremacy and ecclc‘siastical jurisdiction, and 
th*it the very nature of the state excluded their 
operation. lie had therefore to discuss the 
nature of the state and to analyze ecclesiastical 
government. Tfic puri>ose of tfie state he defines 
in the words of Aristotle: it is a perfect, self- 
sufficing communitj aiming at the good life — 
but in this world only. It contains various orders 
and groups, among them tfie priesthood, the 
pars sacerdotalts; but the business of the priest is 
to administer the sacraments and to prepare 
men for the future life, not to take part in the 
|>olitics of the present. T'hat social peace may 
he stxrured it is absolutely c'^sential that the 
secular [H)w cr w fiah gov erns should be supreme: 
and this power is the assemblv of adult citizens, 
the hiiidator, winch in matters of administration 
IS rcprc^scntcd b> a par^ prtneipans, the executive 
bodv, elected b\ the U^islator^ whose authority 
must Ik* final and absolute, unique and un- 
divided. Marsilius will not allow the priesthood 
to have anv coercive juiisdiction. His analysis 
of ecclc 'lastical gov err ment confines the func- 
tions of the priest to ne sacrament of penance 
and the ctlebralion of the Eucharist. Excom- 
munication, if inflicted, can onlv be so by the 
local assembly (which, being Christian, he 
tenns the Itgnlaior humanm fidelis). The cTeigv^ 
must possess no property but, like the Roman 
priest luKid, be provided for by the state w’hosc 
servants thev are, and elected bjr the Christian 
citizen assembly, 'fhe papacy is not a creation 
of divine revelation: it is an -administrativ'e 
cpiscxipatc, and all bishop^ are indifferently 
success s of the ajvosilcs in general. 

T'his frankl> Erastian treatise, almost imine- 
diatelv condemned by the jTftipacy (•md what 
wonder?), is remarkable for its absence of inter- 
nationalism, its lack of arguments for a world 
wide empire such as Dante had foreshadowed. 
Its hard realism breathes the spirit of a com- 
mercial city which had had enough of the 
interference of a universal jxivver. But Marsilius 
dm*8 pmvidc s*>mc international machinery for 
cases where there are differences of interpre- 
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tation in the church over scripture or dogma. 
Then a general council must be summoned, 
the representatives being clerks and lajmcn 
elected by the legislatores humani fiJeles^ the 
Christian citizen assemblies. The idea of a 
general council was by no means new: such 
a body under Alexander ill (in 1179) and 
Innocent III (in 1215) in its decrees had 
registered papal policy with the support of the 
church; yet the council now thought of was 
not to be held at the behest or for the assistance 
of the supreme pimtiff but tor the decision of 
diflicult matters in the church, where the 
papacy could not avail. In this sense and with 
this intention there had been an anticipation 
in the treatise on Conciliar government by 
William Durandus in the thirteenth century. 
But the demand for such heroic remedies was 
not loudly heard until constitutional doctrine 
arose to meet a situation in the church unparal- 
leled for the length of its duration and the e\il 
of its consequences: the (jreat Schism of 1378- 

1409- 

The period of the Avignonese captivity in 
the papacy had been marked by Hscal reforms 
and experiments on a large scale. By leaving 
Rome (which, b^ausc of the quarrels of the 
great families, * ‘>uid have been necessary in 
any case) the popes lost large sources of revenue- 
but apart from this there were petty wars in 
Italy to finance, the patrimony to protect, a 
residence at Avignon to be constructed; and to 
meet the needs of a greatly increased budget 
they had to strengthen the financial machinery 
at the expense of the local churches. I'his was 
done principally by increased taxation of all 
kinds, and by a system of collation to benefices 
which reserved more and more classes of livings 
and cures to the papacy and annoyed ordinary 
coliaiors, especially the national monarchs. 
The curia was reorganized and centralization 
in the church reached its climax. This concen- 
tration had the effect of arresting the measured 
flow of canonical obedience through the grades 
of the hierarchy; it disturbed the ideal sym- 
metry of the church by undermining the 
authority of prelates. The lack of discipline in 
the pre-Tridentine church is the direct result 
of the numbing of diocesan life and activity or, 
to change the metaphor, of Rome’s short-cir- 
cuiting of hei subjects. The great protest 
against this suppression of local life came in 
the constitution^ outbreak which we know as 
the Conciliar Movement. By character this was 
early mediaeval through and through in its 


attempt to foster local church life through rep- 
resentation, to get back once more to the graded 
tvpe of society, to call into active being the 
diocesan communities undcrmineil by papal col- 
lation to benefices and the multitude of papal 
dispensations and organizations. This, however, 
did not stand first on the Conciliar program. 
Refi>rm came after unity, the unity that was 
destroyed by the competition of Italian and 
French candiilates for the papacy; and when in 
the Council of Constance unity had formally 
been achic\-cd, that body was t(X> much 
divided along the line of national animrtsities 
and peculiarities, and t*K) much cK'ciipicJ with 
the suppression c»f heresy and with irrelevant 
adn.inistrjtive niatteis, to ileal seriously with 
refonn. But the ri»ck on which the caiisa 
reformat ionisj which was in all good men’s 
hearts, really foinult‘re*l was the oKl problem of 
finance - how to recoinpi'nse the papacy, which 
needed every penny it Cf>uld get now that it 
had returned to take up its Roman patrimony 
and inheritance, for the k>ss of taxes and col- 
lations which the refonners demanded that it 
should undergo, but which had constituted the 
main source of its revenue during the Avi- 
gnonesc time. 

VII. CONXILIAR 'rilKORY. 1 ’hc theory 
underlying the nuss of Conciliar treatisivs finds 
its greatest exponents in jean Charlicr de 
Gerson, chascellor of the Tiiivcrbity of Paris, 
and, at the time of the Council of Basel, in 
Nicholas of Cues, the (ierinan philosiipher, 
reformer and later bishop of Brixen. Both 
believed that the condtitutirinal doctrine of 
representation in secular politics could lx* 
applied to the government of the church: both 
held that the representative body in the church 
was the general council. (Person took his 
stand on the doctrine of ifikeia^ or the equitable, 
in place of the rigid, interpretation of law. The 
schism presented an emergency unprovided for 
in the law of the church. At all costs the views 
of extrc.iie canonists had to be overridden and 
the only remedy tried which was then feasible 
(1409). In his reaction against the rigid legal- 
ism that would permit of a general council 
being summoned only if the pope gave his 
assent, Gerson was at one with the spirit of his 
time, which was inc^-easingly in revolt against 
the rigidity of ecclesiastical institutions. Cusanus 
went further than Gcroon to argue, rather like 
Marsilius, that the papacy is an administrative 
office alone, with no powd to veto (as Eugenius 
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IV did) a rcpreaentative synod of Christendom 
His argument in the famous De concardantia 
catholica rests upon a fourfold foundation: that 
the character of the papacy is purely adininis-- 
trative; that all |)o«\cr, spiritual as much as 
temporal, is dependent on the consent of the 
whole body over which it is exercised; that such 
consent is amveyed through reprcsentati\es; 
and that the representatives of the whole body, 
in this instance the church, are the council. 
This doctrine of cofisent conveyed through 
representation had, for the papacy, an ugly 
demc>cnitic connotation; and if the system of 
voting by nation.^ in tlie Council of Constance 
had brought national animosities to the fore, 
the large numbers of lower clergy and intel- 
lectuals (doctors) introduced through represen- 
tation among the select higher few presented 
at Basel a most unwelcome feature tothccurial 
mind. 'I'he imneiiient as a wliole failed, though 
it registered at (.'«>iistance the famous decree 
that the council was superior to the jv)pe and 
should meet t<i settle tlv* n<vds of the church at 
stated intcT\als. But c\en il the papacy emerged 
from Its oideal strengthened, narrowed and 
still more leiitrah/ed, the constitnlional doc- 
trines of cc)nsenl and representation were 
geticrali/ed llinnighout Kurope, and were rc\»dy 
to be used in lalir limes when the excesses of 
national nionarchs produced icaclion. 


It is interesting and instructive to find 
Cusanus still cherishing a belief in a united 
Christendom. It is characteristic of the mediae- 
val mind that refuses to be disturbed by the 
discrepancy between idt*a and fact. For the 
facts in the middle of the fifteenth century 
were very different. In Italy communal govern- 
ment had faded into the regime of the signory, 
in which a single family often had a ajntrolling 
voice; democracy had passed to oligarchy, and 
oligarchy was now melting into tyranny. In 
France l>ouis xi w.is behaving as a typical 
Renaissance despot, centralizing, subduing the 
fiefs, intriguing against his more mediaeval 
neighlx)r Burgundy; Germany was a con- 
glomeration of almost independent electoral 
and ecclesiastical principalities, their rights 
sanctioned by the Golden Bull of Charles iv; 
and in England the house of Tudor, soon to 
succeed, was ere long to establish the principles 
of the new monarchy. Everx where the promise 
of constitutionalism was failing before despotic 
contP'l. and the unity of Europe and inter- 
national go\ eminent through representatives 
w*cre no more than a dream. But that vision, 
which men ha\c rccurrentl) tried to turn into 
reality, Ls one of the most permanent legacies of 
the Middle Ages and, with the true dreams, may 
prove to iiavc come through the gate of horn. 

£• F. Jacob 
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Renaissance and Refonnadon 


I. In respect of thescKial sciences, of all 
other spheres ot knimliclkfc, the kt\iu>te nt the 
Miilille \gts throughout Christtndoin had been 
suhmib»um to authoiiU Ihis subniission to 
authority was the intclkitual counterpart to 
that obedience to authont\ which had been the 
dominant pimciple in c\er\ department of 
medue\al actnitv. Vnd the auihoritc which 
both determined conduct and prescribed crcHids 
was that of the Catholic church It was the 
church that ti\cd the ciinons ot e*thio>, ile dared 
the nature and limit of the Chnstiin mans 
duty to his ncighlxjr, c^^tablishe'd and rn untamed 
the Standards of right and wrong 'I'hc church, 
too, claimed the rialm of economics as its 
own, and n/it onK announced pmtiticallv the 
conditions under which commerce should be 
conducted and industrc carried on, but also for- 
mulated dihnit «ci\ the principles that should 
decide such c|ucstions as whcth<r or not a 
wage was just, a price cc|uitahle or a pacmint 
for the use ot mone\ in accordance with the 
Lev laical law I^w, morewer, was a pnme 
concern of the etc Usiastic*!! authoritv I’hc 
customs of the nations, the enactments ot their 
rulers and even the venerable civil law of 
Rome were all inferior in obligation to the 
canon law based on the divine revelation and 
developed bv the sacred tnbiinals of the church 
As for politicN, just is the papal curia in its 
grr't da>s claimed to exercise sovereign jKiwcr 
over all Christian kings and princes, so did the 
doctors of the church formulate the prevailing 
theory of tlie state, basing it on the Hilile and 
supplementing the Bible with whatever seemed 
to them relevant and congruous in the systems 
of Aristotle, the stoics and the Roman jurists. 

TTic pnme characteristic of the perKxl of the 
Renaissance, on the other hand, was revolt 
against authority. 'Fhe emancipated and lawless 
mind of man began to question the dicta of its 
ecclesiastical fjtors, first, of course, in their 
own proper sphere of religion, and then, as a 
consequence, in the sphere of the social sciences 
over which they had exerased suzerainty. It 
began to examine the foundations of ethics; to 
disoiss on rationalistic lines the principles of 


cconomus; to anal\/i critic-illv the nature of 
law, aiui weigh tlu cum|Kting cLiims of the 
JUS fus naturah ^ jus t^inttutn and 

ctxth\ to dtvtltip a i^ditical lluorv which, 
divorcvd from rcligi«)ii aiul tree fioin entangle- 
ment with rnoiihtv, had direct rckition to the 
art of government is piactiMd l>\ the tv rants 
of the worlil ot pnetieal allairs. 

To examine in detiil the causes that led to 
this intelleetuil lilHrirnm eloes not tall within 
the scope ot this section Ihtv must, however 
be iiubcateel biittiv toi, unlts^ ihev art boiiit 
in mind, tlu nitiiri of both the Reniissinee 
anel the ket(»imitiou will In misunJt istcMul It 
Wi wish to exprtss tluse eauscs in impifvind 
teims we miv s.i\ ilial prnniriK tluv were tlu 
intlucnees emanating from \sia, iie ir and tar 
II we wish to i\prf>s tluin in Unus ot spieitic 
movements we miv siv tint lhe\ vert llie 
consequences ot tlu eriis.ulc’s and ot the Mongol 
invasions If wc preter to stress the jviwtr ot 
pcrsonalitv m histt^rv wc nuv siv, withoui 
undiu cxaggciation, that the two mini luthors 
of the Kcnaissanie and tlu Reformation in 
western burope were Mohammed ami tunghis 
Khan 

'fhe w IV for the difUision of the liberating 
light ot \sia had without doubt bet n prt parttl 
The barbaiiins who constituted the peoples of 
western C hrislend»>m hail alw ivs bt tn rebellious 
children of the chuich, although until the time 
of the cnisadts their rehtllion had been moral 
and not intellectual Thev, in tluMr natural 
naughtiness and ingrained independence, had 
resisted the restraining haml of ilie pnisthiKxl, 
and had all tixi frcf|ucntlv retiiscd to live up 
to the lofty ethical standard encUtl by the 
saints hxcommunication, interdicts, bulls of 
deposition -all the weapons of the spiritual 
armory of the papacy — had been necessary to 
reduce the sinful ol>stinaey of the early mcdi^ 
aeval superman. It was, melted, to no small 
extent just because the church could not en- 
force decency of behavior u|)on the organt/cd 
brigandage of Europe that she had the happy 
inspiration to divert and sanctify thc-ir predatory 
and sangumary passions by directmg them to 
8a 
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the recovery of the Holy Land from the infidel. 

The crusades, which form the real dividing 
line of the Middle Ages, had many and far- 
reaching results. The only one among them, 
however, that we have to note is this: that they 
bnmght the military multitudes of the Wc^t into 
contact with an oriental civilization immeasur- 
ably older and finer than their oun, and made 
them conversant with a new world of institutions 
and ideas. Not a few of the crusaders renounced 
their former faith, adopted that of Islam and 
remained permanently as denizens (jf the Hast. 
Many of tho.se who retunied to their ancestral 
homes anti retained their allegiance to diristi- 
anity came hack with an intcllextual outkxik 
ine*Hah]y emlargenl and with an uiu|ueiK)i.ihle 
tendency to cpiestion e'stahlished creeds. 'J'he 
intiiiena' ot .\siu was manifest in mo^t of the 
late mediaexal lu regies. .\nd the influctue of 
Mohammedan Asia reached Europe not only 
along the route's of the armies, the wav-i of the 
pilgrims and the roails of the nienhants who 
made the Holy Land o* i-g>pt their ohjettne. 
In two other regions the Creseint and the 
Cross were m contact for hcccral centuries, a 
e*ontact, m<»ieo\ci, that w»is In no ine.ins 
guieralK hostiU In Sieilv, on the <me hand, 
Saracen atul Norman not to mention (ircek 
and Jev\ li\cd side h\ siile m a peaceful jxditv 
wliicli fosteicel tfie geiicialion of a universal 
ski pticisfii aruf tin* rise of an iiitenselv rational' 
istic seience In ^pain, on the other hand, the 
MfH Irish umvcisitKs hecainc the headejiiartcrs 
of II culture that was I'^ased on that ot ancient 
(jreeic, as trarisnuttcd and transmuted thieiugh 
Egvptian, Svrian, liwish and \rahic channels. 
Incjiiisitive C’hiislMiis, such .is (JcTbert (Liter 
PeijH* SvKc'sler II), dkl lUJt hesitate to risk the 
salvation of lluir immortal souls in then ek*sire 
to Icani the rTivstiTicN, unknown in the scIhkiLs 
of the church, of the higher mathematics end 
physich.of chemislrv and metaUurgv and,al'H>\e 
all, of the ArLstote'lian logic .ind incUphvsic. 
'rhus the lore of thc‘ Orient quickened the 
western mind, nuking it pregnant with new 
ideas. 

'Hic influcncv of ficnghis Khan and of the 
Mongol invasions of Eiinipc was different in 
kind. ITic outstanding fact to be liomc in 
mind is tlut the empire established by ( ienghis 
and maintained by his two succis-sors in the 
thirteenth century extended fmm the seaboard 
of the Pacific in the 0.181 to the .shores of the 
Black Sea in the west. Its roaiLs and rivers, 
Admirably patrolled and provided with excellent 


hostclries and appmpriatc vehicles, brought 
tr^cther in iiuitually profitable union the long 
sundered civilizations of China and Rome. 
Now while Rome had gone one way, trans- 
forming itself from an empire into a church 
and developing a culture based ujx>n a creed, 
('hina h.ici gone a totally different wav > devoting 
all its talents, in pcMCeful sccliiMon, to the 
perfecting c>f a culture l>ased iqxm material 
c'oiiifort. 'J^hus when Korm and China renewed 
contact in the thirteenth centurv each was able 
to contribute much to tlie other. The great 
Kublai Khan(\.i>. 1260-94) irnjxirtevl Christian 
iiussionancs h) Peking in order that his people 
might learn sfirnetliing rc'specting that spiritual 
world with whicli the West had become so 
conversant. In return his people were able to 
fami)iari/i the backward dcni/ens of Europe 
with such jHivverful agents of progress as the 
priming pre'-s, the manners’ compass and gun- 
jxmder. 

'riicse three things in particular - printing 
pie>s, gunjHiwilci and compass were the nia- 
tenal caiisis of the Renaiss.ince. Thev brought 
the miducval ‘^ssi(‘m to an end. birst, the 
printing picss clic.iplv and ea.silv spread knowl- 
edge broadcast among the laitv, and broke 
down that monojxdv of learning which the 
c'statc of the clergy had enjoved for a thousand 
yeais. Secondly , gun|H»vvdcr completed the work 
that had been begun by the bow anil the pike; 
that Is to say, it pi iced vveajions of fx>wcT and 
precirion in tlie hai 1- i^f the masses of the third 
('State, and so dc'iinivcd the monopoly of 
military cfriciency which the estate of the 
Ikinipean chivalry h»id enjoyed from the days 
of the battle of Tours, if not from that of the 
battle of Adiianople. The annor of the feudal 
knight became merely an interc'sting relic of 
antiquity; while the »*istle of the noble (a sheer 
de.ith trap in the clays of artillery) was con- 
vened into a museum in whicli to exhibit it. 
Finally the manners* compass —especially when 
supplemented by the cpnlrant and the chro- 
nomc. r, which were perfected about the same 
date— made {xissible for the first time con- 
tinuous and systematic vov’ages on the great 
ocean. Tints it became feasible in the fifteenth 
century to embark on distant expeditions, and 
to test those st4mling ideas of the classical 
geographer? (whose works were early put 
into print) to the effect that the earth was 
found and not fiat, and that amsequentiy sea- 
men sailing westward across the Atlantic would 
not reach the perilous margin of the world but 
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vrould within reasonable time attain the friendly upon the Ptolemaic principle of a geocentric 


harbors of India and Cathay. 

11 . The Renaissance was a composite move- 
ment. The outcome of the quickening inter- 
course of Europe and Asia at the close of the 
Middle Ages» it displayed many of the charac- 
teristics of new and exuberant life. It was, in 
the first place, the “rebirth of the human 
spirit”— the resurrection of the mind of man 
from an mtellectual tomb— after a millennium of 
death and putrefaction. Not that the mediae^ al 
world had failed to make in\ahuble contri- 
butions to the structure of modem ci\ilization. 
It had made man> such contributions, as the 
preceding section has shown, but they were not 
intellectual contributions. They were religious, 
ethical, social and political contributions; not 
additions to knowledge. For the mind of 
mediaeval man was entombed, and his spirit 
wandered ghostlike amid sepulchral supersti- 
tions. Such knowledge as he supposed he had 
acquired was knowledge of a visionary universe 
that had no existence outside the realm of his 
own imagination — a realm peopled by fairies 
and goblins, angels and devils. Science was 
impossible in a wedd whose phenomena were 
regarded as the oi isequenoes of incessant and 
capricious interference on the part of super- 
natural beings. 

That brings us to the second outstanding 
feature of the Renaissance, viz. the dawn of 
modem science. The fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries were marked by a rapid waning of the 
sense of the miraculous, and by a corresponding 
swift mcrease in the consciousness of the 
existence of unvarying law. Men began instinc- 
tively to seek for rational explanations of events 
— «uch as eclipses and earthquakes— which their 
ancestors bad without hesitation ascribed to 
divine or diabolic interventions. And it was 
especially in the impressive realm of astronomy 
that science made its first great conquests and 
established the evidence of the reign of law. 
Among astronomical discoveries of the Renais- 
sance era none was equal in sociological im- 
portance to that of Copernicus (1473--1543), 
viz. that the sun is the center of our planetary 
system and that the earth moves round it once 
a year. It was a discovery— or rediscovery of a 
truth known to Aristarchus in the third century 
Bx:.— that was sodologically important for two 
reasons. First, it shook to its very foundations 
the mediaeval theoIogiGal system which was 
based, bqrond possibility of reconstruction, 


universe. Secondly, it oom})ellcd the thoughtful 
to contemplate the earth and all human aflfairs 
in a new light and in on infinitely reduced 
perspective. The world shrank to a point in 
limitless space; the bustle of man's business 
became inaudible in the immeasurable silences; 
humanity at length displayed itself in its proper 
insignifimnce. 

The growth of science and the spread of 
rationalism constituteil in effect a return to the 
Greek view of life. It was a view m which joy 
was the most prominent feature, and self- 
realization the dominant ideal It amtrasted 
sliarplv with the mediae \.il view, in which the 
se.nse of sin filKd the scene and asceticism set 
the standard of virtue This return to the 
Greek view was immenstlv fuithcred and 
fostered by that “humanistic” revival which 
was the third conspicuous feature of the Ren- 
aissance. The gradual infiltration of By/antine 
copies of the ancient Hellenic classics into 
Europe by way of vmth llah, the renewed 
study of the Greek language in the academics of 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Slilan and Venice, the 
printing of the works of Plato and Aristotle, 
Homer and Hesiod, Acsch\Ius and Euripides- - 
these were the tilings that helped to open men's 
minds, to give rise to crucial questionings, to 
prepare the way for the reception of science 
It was this neopagan outlook upon man, ujwn 
nature, and ufA>n God, too, that gave rise to 
that marvelous manifestation of brilliant art 
and splendid hterature which makes the Renais- 
sance the most fascinating of all the peruxls of 
history since the Pendeari age of \thens. 

The original centers and srmrccs of the Re- 
naissance culture — humanistic, artistic, philo- 
sophical, scientific— were the Italian city-sutes. 
These atics, and in partiailar the fi\c men- 
tioned above, had had a continuous existence 
from the days of republican and imperial Rome, 
and they had remained pagan to the core. 
The church had turned temples into cathedrals, 
and had even transmuted deities into saints, 
but it had never been able to eradicate the 
fundamental sccularity of the Italian soul Italy, 
too, was strewn with relics of classical antiquity. 
Its language, moreover, was so closely akin to 
Latin that the study of the Roman writers was 
an easy matter. The latin revival b<^n by 
Petrarch in the first half of the fourteenth 
century prepared the way for the entry of 
Greek under Chrysoloras and his followers at 
the end of the century. Not only, however, did 
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continuity with classical times make the Italian 
city-states the natural leaders in the Renaissance 
movement; their political independence, their 
economic wealth, their social organization, all 
helped to confirm their primacy. 'Fhe ruin of 
the mediaeval empire in the thirteenth century, 
followed hy the captivity of the papacy at 
Avignon in the fourteenth, left them with un- 
equaled op|M)rtiinities of self-government and 
civic development in the fifteenth. The growth 
of their industries in the hands of the municipal 
guilds; the spread of their commerce under the 
protection of the state; the increase of their 
na\ies and the vast impro\ements in the art 
and craft of seamanship which they effected; 
aliovc all, the evolution of hanking and the 
weaving of the network of international finance 
— all these things gave their rulers and their 
leading citi'/ens the power, as well as the will, 
to patrr>nize artists and sculptors, to build 
churolu^ and palaces, to found academics, to 
esfahltsh printing presses, to maintain scholars 
and men of lettiis. 

hroni ltal\ the Krnaissance spread across the 
Alps to ointinental h.urope, reaching (f«*rmany 
lirst. In ^Jernunv the signs of the reawakening 
life and the iiu|uiiing mind were rather ditferent 
from those dispLived in Italy. Tlic Christian 
religion had a str finger hold on the (icrmans 
than on the Italians, the soh*mnity rather than 
the hilarity of things impressed them. Hence 
their Keiiaissant scholars were men like Rcuchlin 
and Melamhthfm who imured the light of the 
new learning u|V)n the sacred Scriptures; their 
representatne artists were men like Albrecht 
Durer who siibdmd all his draftsmanship to the 
inculcation of moral lessons. Nay, the most 
topical (*emian ligure of the tunc is that of 
Luther himself, who com cried the Renaissance 
for (iicrmany into the Refonnation. 

France was lurdly atfccted by the ideas and 
influences of the new era until after Charles 
Mil’s fateful ex|>edition to Naples tn 1494. 
Janus l^caris, in fact, during his eight years’ 
sojourn in Paris, may be regarded as its pioneer. 
Its supreme representative, however, was Fran- 
cois Ral>ckiis (1405-1553)1 his immortal 
creations, Gitrganiua and Pantagruel^ arc suffi- 
cient to sliow that in France the Renaissance 
meant not, as in Italy, the cult of pagan beauty 
nor, as in Germany, the cfucst for primitive 
Christianity, but rather the zest of a life of 
rihaWiy, fr^ from the bonds of mediaeval 
reverence and restraint. 

England had shown signs of an early Renais- 


sance of her own. The poems of Chaucer, for 
all their mediaeval setting, had been an indica- 
tion of the dawn of the modem mind. In the 
opening years of the fifteenth century, too, the 
zeal of Humphrey of Gloucester in gathering 
manuscripts, patronizing scholars, embarking 
on hazardous speculations, had been a clear pre- 
cursor of the Renaissant spirit. The Wars of the 
Roses, however, had thrown the country back 
into mediaeval anarchy and darkness; and when 
the 'I'udor rulers gave the country peace and order 
once again, the course of events revealed the 
fact that during the inter\'al of obscuration the 
Renaissance in England had been changed from 
a movement akin to the Italian to a movement 
akin to the German. Not men like Humphrey 
of Gloucester or Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, but 
sober reformers and grave scholars, such as 
Linacre, Colet and Nlore, became its repre- 
sentative figures. 

In the Spanish peninsula religion of the 
mediaeval type remained dominant, and it pre- 
cluded the entry' of either Renaissance or 
Reformation. Eight centuries (700-1500) of 
almost uninternipted crusade had made the 
maintenance and ditfusion of the faith the prime 
concern of the loftier Spanish minds. This 
enthusiasm for the Cross, however, although it 
expelled humanism and depressed art, led to 
some very remarkable achievements which rank 
among the greatest and most characteristic of 
the age. It led to the \o\*ages of discovery. The 
Portugue^e pioneer Trincc Henry the Navi- 
gator, as during forty years (1420-^) he built 
his ships, collected his charts, organized his 
expeditions and sent his seamen forth, was 
inspired and supported bv the hope that he 
might reach the Christian kingdom of Prester 
John, might turn the flank of the Turkish 
Empire and might reco\er the Holy Land. He 
did not succeed in his purpose; but he did open 
up the way wfiich later enabled Diaz to reach 
the Cape of Good Hope (14%) and Vasco da 
Gama to open the ocean rouU to India and the 
Far East ^^49^)* Similarly Columbus, w*hen on 
August 3, 1492, he set forth from Palos on his 
first great westward voyage, did so in nomine 
p. N, Jesu Christie and went in order tliat he 
might open up the Indies and Cathay not only 
to the commerce of Europe but also to the 
missionaries of C'atholic Christendom; and when 
the New World was discovered and the strange 
realms of the Aztecs and the Incas were reduced, 
the extirpation of heathendom and the im- 
position of the yoke of the church became the 
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prime preocaipation of the Spanish conquerors. 

The discover}' of the New World, like the 
Copcrnican discovery of tlie universe, liad a 
profound and even more direct influence upon 
the social sciences. On tiie one hand it enlarged 
the spheres of both politics and commerce, 
gi\*ing rise to wliolly unpreccilentod problems of 
proi^erty and power. On the other hand it 
prompted anxious questions by revealing to the 
speculation of die Old World religions wholly 
alien from both Crescent and Cross; systems of 
government pnifoundly ditFerent from any con- 
templated by cither .Aristotle or Augustine; 
codes of ethics in sonic respects superior to 
those of Christendom and yet totally uncon- 
nected with any of the codes current in Europe; 
social organizations obviously of immemorial 
antiquity and of intricate elal'ioration, never- 
theless strikingly ditferent fmni any modes of 
organization ever known on either the eastern 
shores of the .Atlantic or the western shores of 
the Pacific; economic institutions curious in 
their naivete but fascinating in their patent 
purpose to secure rational justice. It is de- 
pbrable that the investigation of these ancient 
aboriginal civilizations of the newly discovered 
America fell into t le hands of a people so 
ignorant, so incurious, so bigoted, as the Spanish 
companions of Cortez and Pizarro. The frag- 
ments of information they have transmitted to 
us make us long for more. They told enough, 
however, to their contemporaries quicken 
their imaginadons and to set them dreaming of 
Utopias, Oceanas, New Atlantises, wherein 
}x>Iitics preferable to those of a decadent Chris- 
tendom prevailed. Above all, they gave new 
vitality and enlarged content to the old stoic 
ooncepdon of a state of nature superior to that 
of civilization; of a law* of nature higher than 
the enactments of men; of a natural religion, 
simple and universal, underlying the creeds of 
all the churches and cults; and of a natural 
man, free and unsophisticated, who in primitive 
innocence lived the ideal life in the earthly 
paradise. The *‘nobIe savage"’ was the denizen 
of lands unknown before the days of Columbus; 
and the Eire Supreme of the deists of the age 
of reason rose into existence among the palm 
clad coral islands first seen by Magellan. 

III. The impact of new ideas, the spread of 
new inventions, the revelations of the new 
astronomy, the discoveries of the new geog- 
raphy, the opening up of the new commerce — 
ill these strange peitiurbing novelties displayed 


themselves in a Christendom that was already 
in pnKcss of rapid and revolutionary change. 
The feature which, above all others in the 
sphere of (xilitical institutions, marks the period 
of transition from mediaeval to modern limes, 
is the disintegration of the res publicu (Ihris^ 
liana and the substitution of the system of 
natitmal states; that is to say, the dissolution of 
an ideal unity based on religum a single 
Christian airnmunity governed under (nxl liy 
two joint rulers, \i/. the Holy Koman pope and 
the Hi>ly Koman emperor and the establish- 
ment in its place of a number of fragmentary 
states each uiuler its national monarch who 
tended to claim unlimited autlioritv o\or ail 
persons and in all causes, whetlicr lem[V)ral or 
spiritual. 'I'his trcnuiulous change was im- 
mensely accelerated by the inafiv movements, 
just surveyed, which made up the Renaissance. 
On the one side the free thought i»f the Renais- 
sance challenged the validity of the whole 
system of mediaeval orlht>do\y, sapping the 
very foundations of th»* papal aiithf)iitv . On the 
other side the exploitation t)f the .New World, 
the appropriation of tlie new trade routes anil 
the conquest of the new commerce, were t.isks 
beyond the competence of .my jxiwer le.'.s im- 
posing and less well organi/eil f*>r vv.ir tlian 
whole nations, led by belligerent rnonarclis and 
supported by all the resources of the militant 
state. 

In other words, the struggle for colonii's and 
for commerce which the geographical ilis- 
coveries of Columbus, Vasco da (lama and 
Magellan inaugurated conduced to the establish- 
ment of absr^lute monarcliies, supjxirted by the 
dogma of the divine right of kings, and so put 
a stop to several nicest interesting and im|V)rtant 
movements in the direction of democracy and 
representative government which the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had manifested. In 
England the Parliament under Edward III, and 
still more under the three kings of the house 
of Lancaster, had steadily advanced toward 
control over the executive. In France the 
feudal nobles, the communes, the pariemenfs^ 
the pn>vinccs had all made strong claims for 
autonomy. In Gennaiiy and the Netherlands 
the revived study and general reception of the 
Roman law had generated the idea of self- 
governing corporations adminislering their own 
affairs by an inherent right not in any way 
derived from the state; and this fruitful idea of 
group sovereignty had beer eagerly welcomed 
by all sorts of corporate bodies, civil and 
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ecclcstaalical, municipal and industrial, phil- 
anthropic and educational, that had coveted 
independence of alien control. The |yjlitical 
speculations of mediaeval thinkers like John of 
Salisbury, St. 'riioinas Aquinas and Ae^idius 
Konianus had strongly tended toward the 
limitation of royal [x>wer and the estahlishtnent 
of constitutional j^ovcrnnient rcf^ulated by the 
church. 

'Fhc late mediaeval classification of law into 
jits divinum^ jus naturule^ jus f>entium and jus 
civile liatl assisted the cause of the opjwineiits of 
absolutism by placing; the mere enactments of 
the secular ruler in the lowest category ol <ibliKa- 
tory commands. I'Jven the humanistic revival in 
its early stages had tended in the same demo- 
cratic diretlion. For the Politics of Aristotle had 
made familiar tlie idea of a state in which the 
citizens had held complete authority; while the 
story of the Koinan Republic, us told by Livy, 
was full of the records of fights for freedom and 
the expulsion of tv rants. 

Rut, as lltibirt hpenerr has so conclusively 
ileiuoiist rated, the devekipment of free insti- 
tutions IS dependent on the maintenance of 
pi ace and on the organization of society for 
industri.d cikL. 'riu* intense militancy (»f this 
tninsitional a^e, which saw the disruption of 
mediaeval C’hristendom aiul the struj^^Ie for 
over. seas dominion, was such as to throw back 
fora couple cjf centuries the movement toward 
{Kipular j:<»vernment, and in the meantime to 
make the autocracy of warlike monarehs in- 
evitable. 'rile nun of the Wot, in their pa.ssion 
for jxiwer and their lust for wealth, ceased in 
the main to feel any concern for either sanctity 
in religion or freedom in politics. 'The principle 
of nationalitv l^ecaine rampant. 'The old bonds 
which bad held toyether the elen»y of Chris- 
tendom in a eomnion church, the monks and 
friars in cosnjo|u»litJn orders, the knij»hth<K>d of 
Kuropc in a fraternity of chivalry, the scholars 
of all universities in curricula alwavs the same 
and a lan^ua^c everywhere Latin -all these 
mediacv^al Iwnds were broken, and the people 
of the several countries of the continent (French, 
Spanish, Fortuj;ucse and so on) regroujx’d 
themKelvos a.s nations for purpose's of commerce, 
colonization and war. I’hc old “estate's of the 
realm" forgot their former quarrels as they 
combined for aggression or defense. Vernacular 
languages supplanted the Latin which had for 
long been the universid vehicle of culture, and 
the French which had made itself the tongue of 
chivalry. Even the church, which stood, above 


all things, for the fatherhood of God and the 
brothcrhfK)d of man, tended to split itself up 
into national sections that, even where they 
did not become definitely heretical, became 
decidedly schisinatic. Catholicism in Spain and 
Ciallicatiism in France were at times hardly less 
resistant to Roman authoritv tlwn i.utheranism 
in (jcmiany and Anglicanism in Britain. 

Nationality i.s fundamentally a psychological 
phenomenon. England was the country in which 
it first reali/ed itself. I'Mwatd i*s determination 
to unite the island of Cireat Britain by sub- 
jugating Wales and Scotland made aii irresistible 
appeal to the patriotic* passions of all clas.ses of 
his .subjects, welding them together for aggres- 
sive war. Still more did the struggle with the 
French that broke out in Ldward Ill’s day — 
the Hundred ^'ears’ War caiiserl, as it was, not 
so much by dynastic claims as by the clash of 
rival maritime an^ commercial interests, join 
all the orders of the people together to maintain 
English prestige anil vindicate national honor. 
Such discordant factors as remained in England 
at the close of the Hundred Years’ War — c.g. 
feudal nobles and ultramonUne clcrgv -were so 
weakened by the suhsiquent Wars of the Roses 
tliat it was easy fi»r the 'fudor monarch.^ to 
eliminate them and to lead the whole “common- 
wealth of this realm of England" on patriotic 
adventure. 'Fhe establishment of the Tudors at 
the end of tlic fifteenth century, indeed, may 
well be taken as the event that marks the 
unification «)f the Imglish nation. 'Fhe formation 
of the I'rcnch nation, although diflerent in 
process, v\.Ls achieved also about the same date. 
Lnder Louis .\i the centralization of the ad- 
ministration v\a< completed; the feudal nobilitx* 
reduced to impotence; the royal autocracy 
assured. Tnder his son Charles viil Brittany, 
the last of the great independent fiefs, was 
(through the marriage of its duchess to the king) 
subjected to the authority of the crown. In that 
same closing decade of the fifteenth century, 
Umi, Spain brought to a tenuination its eight 
century cnisiulc, when the united force's of 
Castile anil Aragon (long sundered by fratricidal 
c'oniltcts) joined to reduce Granada, the last 
stronghold of the MiH>rs in the peninsula. 

'Fhe almost simultaneous attainment of na- 
tionhood by England, France and Spain — to say 
nothing of Scotland* Scandinavia and the 
Netherlands — involved a pi^rtentous change in 
the politics of Europe. The achievement of 
solidarity at home inarkc'd the beginning of 
adventure abroad. Consciousness of power led 
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to aggressive enterprise. Not only were the high 
seas and the newly discovered regions of the 
Americab and the Indies made the scenes of 
furious conflict between English, Spaniard, 
French and Dutch, but the regions of old 
Europe which had not succeeded in attaining 
unity and order were converted into battle- 
grounds for contending depredators In par- 
ticular, two great countries whose inhabitants, 
although growingly conscious of nationhood, 
were unable to secure any sort of effecti\e 
umficition, became the "'cockpits of Europe,” 
the helds where alien in\aders waged their 
wars, gathered their plunder and worked their 
Will. These two were Cferman) and Italy Con- 
cerning the causes that dela)cd the unification 
of Germany and of Italy until the nineteenth 
century this is not the place to speak at length. 
It is enough to note that the intunate association 
of Germany with the Holv Roman Empire 
and of Italy with the papacy held them fast 
bound to the mediaeval sjstem. 

Italy was the first to suffer from her failure 
to weld her diverse small states into a national 
monarchy of the new tvpe. At the moment 
when France, Spain and England v\cre com- 
pleting their consolidation under strong kings, 
that is, at the nd of the fifteenth century, 
Italy was divide i among five greater powers, 
viz. Naples and the papa] states in the south, 
Venice and Milan in the north, v\ith Florence 
holding the balance in between. Commonly 
Venice and the papacy were allied against 
Milan and Naples, but commutitions and per- 
mutations among the microscopic five were so 
frequent and so bewildering that the study of 
Italian history during the period of the Ren- 
aissance is like the threading of an intricate 
maze. IVIoreover never was diplomacy so utterly 
devoid of scruple as it was at this time in the 
Italian peninsub; never was war waged with so 
diabolical an admixture of treachery and cruelty; 
never were poison and the dagger so freely 
employed to supplement the lies of the poli- 
ticians and to redress the failures of the mer- 
cenary soldier. 

No doubt the Italian intellect was quickened 
and sharpened by the urgent need for incessant 
alertness in the midst of this unmitigated 
struggle for existence. The period of wildest and 
most confused conflict was precisely the period 
of the climax of the Renaissance — ^the period 
wherein flourished Leonardo da Vind, Michel- 
tt^lo, Raphael and their compeers of equally 
immortal memory. But to the oominonalty of 


the peninsula it was little satisfaction to know 
that treasures of art were being accumulated 
and masterpieces of literature written, when at 
the same tunc their fields and vineyards were 
being trampled down b) lawless companies 
and their homes broken up by unpunishable 
tyrants. And if the c'ondition of things was 
almost intolerable when the disturbers of the 
peace were still limited to persons and powers 
proper to the peninsula, how much more than 
intolerable did it lu*come w hen into the seething 
cauldmn of Italian |M>litics French, Spaniards, 
Swiss and Germans began to dip their agitating 
spoons. The expedition of the brcnch king, 
Charles Mil, to nuke g(»od his claim to the 
th.one of Naples m 1404, marks the commence- 
ment of the SCI ions inter\tntion of foreign 
powers in Italian allairs To expel the French 
from Naples I^crdinaiui of \ragon, the inheritor 
of anotlier shadowy nght to the Neapolitan 
crown, sent his urincible Sp.inish intantiy. 
Then, in the north, \alois and liapsbnrg 
became involved in furious amfliit for the 
duchy of Milan, and alien mercenaries, Swiss 
on the one bind and (icmun on the other, 
were brought over the .Mpine passe's to aid in 
determining the doubttiil issue So was Italy 
ravaged from end to enil bj condottun devoid of 
honor, and by aiiMlianes iu^thli and nurcilcss 
To a patriotic Itilian at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century tlie |)olitical prospect was one 
of almost unrelieved gloom. 

IV. It was at this cntital moment in Italian 
history that ISictolo Machiavelli (i4f)<> 1527) 
began to play his memorable part upon the 
Florentine stage— a part how strikingly difTerint 
from that played by Dante (1269 1321) on the 
same stage just two centuries earlitrl Nothing, 
indeed, can more ctfectivcly bring home to tlie 
student the completeness of the transfomution 
that mrrked the transition from mediacsal to 
modem times than a comparison of the De 
MonarMa of Dante with The Fnnce of Machia- 
velli. All Dante’s great ideas of divine govern* 
ance, universal empire, perpetual peace, eternal 
justice and the general reign of law have 
vanished away, and m place of them has come a 
Realpobttk wholly free from all idealistic ele- 
ments— a political system concerned solely with 
current facts, enUrely regardless of both the 
precepts of religion anu the dicutes of monlity, 
completely engrossed with the art of govern- 
ment to the entire excluaion of all speculation 
respecting the theory of the sute. 
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The >ear 1469, which saw the birth of 
Niccold Machiavelli, is the year which — because 
of the fact that it saw the marriage of Ferdinand 
of Aragr)n to Isabella of Castile— Major Martin 
Hume regards as the beginning of mcxlem 
history. If that view is correct, the year can 
have given birth to no more representative 
figure. For Machiavelli was free from any 
affinity with the Middle Ages. All his mental 
and moral relations were with that old pagan 
Rome which lay (juicscent but immortal be- 
neath the passing pageant of the papacy. His 
education, discursive hut not deep, was based 
upon the I^tin classics, and he not only learned 
the language of Cicero and Livy but also 
caught the spirit nf enthusiasm with which they 
regarded the might and majesty of the great 
republic wherein they lived and moved and had 
their being. At the age of twcnty-fivc he 
witness(‘d the incursion into Italy of the French 
under Charles vin. He was present in Florence 
when the alien h<»st passed through the city, 
effecting a revolution in its transit, lie saw* with 
satisfaction the overthrow of the Medicean 
tyranny, and the reestablishment of tiie re- 
publican form cjf government. It was then 
(1494) that, as a keen republican, he was 
called to the service of the city-state and 
initiated intf> a public career that lasted for 
eighteen years. 

A deej> and all-pervading patriotism is the 
redeeming feature in Machiavelli's othervsise 
sinister and rcpellant pers<mality. The desire to 
see Florence ilominant in l\iscany; the wish to 
establish Tuscany as the center of a united and 
consoluiated Italy; the passionate 7eal to lind 
means by which his country could realize her 
nationhood, could expel the insolent and preda- 
tory foreigners and aiuld make herself feared 
and respected among the states of Europe — 
such were the noble ideals which (together with 
the less exalted ambition for personal advance- 
ment) inspired the astute and resourceful Flor- 
entine during both the eighteen years of his 
career as a practical [politician and the fifteen 
subsequent years of his career as a literary man. 
If they were ideals less sublime and splendid 
than those of Dante, they were at any rate 
practicable ideals, which Dante's were not. And 
if they were practicable ideals, they were at 
least larger and more statesmanly than w*ere 
those of the petty tyrants and selfish con- 
spirators whom Machiavelli denounced and 
decried. 

During the strenuous and anxious years of 
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his continuance in office Machiavelli’s prime 
preoccupation was the military regeneration of 
liis people. The Italians in general, and the 
Florentines in particular, had during the later 
Middle Ages become soft and degenerate. 
Made wealthy by usury and sensitive by art, 
grown scif-conscious by speculation, and utili- 
taruin through decay of faith, they, like the 
Romans of the later empire, had lost the 
manlier virtues and had sunk into effeminacy 
and corruption. Not realizing how deep seated 
was the canker, and with that excessive trust 
in institutions which usually characterizes the 
young reformer, Machiavelli hoped to remedy 
the evil by discipline and education. After 
long persuasion he secured fmin the Florentine 
signory authority’ to organize and equip a 
militia. Setting to work with eager zeal, in the 
course of laborious years he levied, arrayed and 
trained a force that looked impressive as it 
paraded in the piazza. But when in 1512 the 
acid test of war was applied to it, it vanished 
into thin air, leaving Florence a prey to the 
returning tyrants, and Machiavelli himself a 
prisoner in the hands of his implacable foes. 

When, after liaving suffered imprisonment 
and torture, he was expelled from his beloved 
city and condemneil to perpetual banishment, 
he teali/ed that in a world so evil, and amid a 
generation so decadent, craft would be required 
to supplement force if ever his ideals were to be 
attained. Hence he set to work in his place of 
exile at San Casetano to frame the Italian 
|x>litician's tWe w/rwm — the practical guide 
which should enable the hoped for maker of 
Italy to overcome* his enemies, expel the for- 
eigners, subjugate the papacy, unify the pen- 
insula and convert the particularists of scores 
of petty principalities into a simple, self-con- 
scious and self-sufficient Italian nation. There 
are two versions of this masterly, yet terrible, 
liandl'K)ok. I'hcy were begun simultaneously in 
1513; one, howcv cr , v\ as completed the same year; 
the other, continually toiled at, was still un- 
finisK J when Machiavelli died in 1527. The 
tvvO“-cntitIetl respectively 77 /e Prince and The 
Discourses on Uvy — differ from one another 
considerably in point of form. But in spirit and 
essence they are the same. And the spirit and 
essence of both of them is tliis: that the existence 
and well-being of the state are matters of so 
great moment that they must he regarded as 
ends in themselves to the attainment of w'hich 
all means whatsoever are justified. In The 
Discourses (bk. iii, ch. xli) he says: ^'Where the 
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deliberation is wholly touching the safety of the 
fetherlanii there ought to be no consideration 
of just or unjust, pitiful or cruel, honorable or 
di'^honorabic, but rather, all other rt'spcct being 
laid iiside, that course tnight to be taken whicn 
may prcscr\*c the life and maintain tlie liberty 
thereof,** From The Pihtce (ch. annes 

the echo: “Let a prince, tIvTefore, take the 
surest wurse he can to nvaimain his life and 
state: the means shall always be tho\ight honor- 
able** ~aiul the means to which MachiavelH 
alludes are the merciless fenicity of the lion 
and the unscmpuloiis craftines,^ of the fox. If 
W’c ask why Machia\eUi troubled to put his 
ideas down twice -i>nce at lcisurcl\ length in an 
cndles.N string of comments uj'K)n tlie hismry of 
the Roman Republic, and <jnce in a brief but 
pungent letter of ad\ ice to an indnulual ruler, 
the answer is tliat the piirj'Hiscs of the two 
works were wholly ditferent. The Dtsrtntrsi^ 
were intended for the generalit) , and they were 
as a matter of fact read to a nuinen)iis company 
from time to time in the gardens of Florence; 
they were intended to prepare the public mind 
for the setting up of the Italian kingdom, 
modeled on the Roman Republic, and to inocu- 
late the squeami h against any shock which 
their consciences light receive from the means 
employed in its establishment. The Prince, on 
the other hand, was a private and confidential 
document giving precise instructions of a most 
secret and intimate nature lo the indiviJiial 
superman through whose agency the deliierance 
and unification of Italy were to be effected. 
WTio was thb superman — this hero amid a 
multitude of poltroons —on whom Machiavelli 
fixed his hopes? In his early days the great 
condottiero Castruccio Castracani hail liecn the 
center of his expectation; later, when he was 
secretary, the brilliant but wholly non-mcjral 
Cesare Borgia had appeared likely to l>c the 
predestined man; Cesare's death in 1507 had 
left no one but (viuliano de Medici to whom the 
patriotic nationalist could Irxik. Can .Machiavelli 
ever seriously have believed that Giuliano had 
either the spirit or the ability to carry through 
the tremendous and terrible program assigned 
to him — ^thc formation of a native army, the 
expubion of the foreigner, the debasement of 
the papacy, tbi’ unification of tlie peninsula, 
the cstablbhment of a national state? Probably 
not. Most likely ail that Machiavelli immedi- 
ately hoped for was his own restoration to 
office and influence in Florence. Nf t even this, 
however, resulted. Giuliano dc Medici died in 


1516, and Machiavelli transferred his solidta** 
lions to his brother and successor Lorenzo. 
But to him likewise he appealed in vain. 
I,.orcnzo neither recalled him to Florence nor 
took any stc]is to realize his (xilitical ideal. 

Machia\eili*s Prince luui no apparent influ- 
ence whatsoever during Machiavelli’s own life- 
time. Five years after his death, however, 
F»>1 h* Clement vil, nephew of the two 
Medici to whom the bcKik had been presenteil, 
let it kiose iijxin the world. It is eloquent of the 
corniption of KenaisNance Italy tliat the Machi- 
avellian {Hilitic shoulil not have shcK'ked in any 
way the papal t‘ons».ience, ami that the pnldica- 
tion under papal auspices of a work in which 
Teas ns of .stale take precedence of all the 
iiictates of moralitv and religion should have 
auiscd no surprise in tlie peninsula. Onee 
published, it spread rapiilly. 'rranslateil inl<i all 
the language's of Kurope, it I became the le\t- 
Ixxik of tv rants and conspirators. It is difficult to 
estimate how far it was to be lu*Id rc^pon.sible 
for such ilark deeds as the massacre f>f St. 
Bartholomew' 's Day, 1572. Not lessdiflicult is it 
to s*iy to what extent the conduct of smh tv pical 
Macliiavellians as Frederick tfie (Jre.it. Na- 
jifdeon T and in, Bismarck ami ( avtiur w.is 
determineil b> a study of its precepts; p<;ssil)ly 
the accordance of their conduct with iN precepts 
was a mere coinculc'nce*. I'or the dissociation of 
politic's from ethics has not been a pheiiriinenon 
peculiar to any one age or anv single h»calitv. 
Wliat makes Machiavelli unii|iie is lus open and 
unashamed avowal of principles wlm-fi nun 
usually (like Cav our ) conceal or (like Frederick) 
ostentatiously repudiate. His works, witfi their 
frank and naive* wickednes.s, mark as v\)th a 
flash of sudden revelation the end of the 
amiable thc*ori/ing of tlie estimable mediaeval 
ecclesia.stics concerning the relatirins of the two 
pciwers, the two lights, tlie two swords, the 
two small fishes and the rest of tlie miscel- 
laneous collection of visionary dualities; and the 
reunion of the theory and practise* of politics in 
a world of new and militant states. 

V. Machiavelli’s Discounes and Prince arc 
not the only works of hi.s enforced and un- 
welcome leisure that merit notice as evidences 
of the change passing over the social .sciences 
during the period of the Renaissance. His 
Art uf If W, remarkable as the first scientific 
treatise on military tactics, indicates clearly the 
abandonment of the mediaeval belief that the 
destinies of nations arc in divine hands and are 
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determined according to the decrees of ever- 
lasting justice, and the assumption of the view 
that they arc in the keeping of the nations 
themselves and arc determined b) the standards 
of mere cratt and force. In this bcxik, with a 
curious mixture of wisdom in generalities and 
folly in particulars, ]VIachia\elli exalts pagan 
\irtue as against Oiristun humilit), a national 
militia as against hired mercenaries, infantry as 
against cavalry; an<l pikes and swords as against 
those deceptixe no\ cities, firearms* Still more 
significant sociologically is his History* of llor- 
ence. Utterly unlike both the earlier chronicles, 
such as that of \ illani, and the collections of 
learned lumber to which siith antKjiiarians as 
Arctino ga\e the name of histones, it is con- 
cerned wholl\ with the politics cif Machia\cl]i*s 
own day. Written in Italian and not m Latin, 
expressed in mmcI and uncoiucntjonal phrasc- 
^k)gy. It deals mainly with the exents of that 
\cr> recent period 14^4 92; and where it 
tuats of tlu earlier period it does m) niereK in 
order to diseoxer tlu van of ciiirent nio\c- 
nunts or to illustiate them bv anilouies and 
parallels It piles up example's, tor instaiiee, to 
show how tn lelierous anei untriistwoitliN mer- 
cenarx solduts alwaxs haxe luen, and h<»w all 
deeisixe xu tones haxe been xxon In lutixe 
K'xies Similarlx, gteatlx daring, it indicMUs 
again and again h<iw appilling a disastc 1 has 
been the assumption oi ttm|^)ral (kiwci In the 
papae\, and InAx the tirst sU p towaid the 
unihe.itioii Ilf Italy must be the termination of 
this eeelesiastieal usurpation 

'I he treatment of lustorx as a handmaid to 
|X)Iilie's, so strikingly ilhisiraled bx Maelmxelirs 
History of / Ion Pit f. xxas ehiraeterMie of mam 
other historical xxritings of the period ot the* 
Renaissance and Kelonnation Histcirx.aml par- 
ticularly aneie'iit histon , was smi, on tlu one 
hand, to pnixidc a storehouse of pre-ecilents and 
examples infinitely xaluablc as gunk's to the 
conduc*t of practical affairs Historx, iiul par- 
ticularly modern histon , xxas reeogni/ed, on the 
other hand, as the indispe'iisablc infonnei re- 
specting the antecccUnts of the' pioble'ins of the 
C'urrent day . I lence writers such as Kloniliis anci 
Cifuicciardini, on the one side, or C\imden and 
Cirotius, on the other, compiled their histones 
or their annals not in order to prox ide amuse- 
ment for the passing hour, nor yet in order to 
point moral lessons, but in older to supplx 
statesmen with materials for the formation of 
judgments, and to furnish patriots with xx capons 
for the defense of their country. 
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The historical works of the Renaissance and 
Reformation period, since they were of the 
nature of |X)Iiticians’ handlxHjks, although they 
were characten/ed (in sharp contrast xxith 
mediaexal chronicle's) bv coherence and unity 
of design, were of course liighiv partisan in 
nature and controxcrsial in tone 'I hex aimed at 
stating a preassumed case or at defending a 
prejudged cause 'I hex xxcre uncritical m their 
use of mateiials, uiiseienlilie m ihcir tfcatrnent 
of exult nee and wliollx iinsciupulous in their 
arguments and conclusifuis The patriotic his- 
tone's, such as those of Mat liiaxclli and (jima- 
ardini, pointed the xxax; but the tlieological 
histones became the great examples of the nexv 
nitKlc 

'lhat lustorx should haxe been one of the 
mam xxe ipons xxith which the battles of the 
Refotmatuu) xxcre ftuight is In no means rt- 
inarkable lor the kcxnote tif the Reformation 
xxas ‘Hack to PriiTiitixe ( hnstianitx ,** and 
const qu( nth tlu* issue tiiiiu'd on the historical 
questions, first, xxhat xx is pnmitixc C hiistianitx , 
and, sceondlx, bx xxhit process, xxhether of 
dextlopnuiU or of lorniption, did mediaexal 
ChristumlN come to elixcige so xxidclx from 
the prinulixe nvnkl Hence nxal bodic*s of 
theologians, suth as the Magdeburg Ccntuii- 
atois, on t*u ProtcNtant side, and the Bene- 
dictines of St Mam on the C atholic side, gaxc 
thcnisi Kes to the cm munis laboi of rummaging 
the lumber io*mis of antiqiiitx in order to 
proxi !♦ their partis ms xxith oflcnsixe miss>iles 
or xxith maicinl for d fensixe barricades. 

But the Reformation xxas more than a matter 
of academic cohtri»xers\ betxxccn dixergent 
schools of ecclesiastical historians or antago- 
nislu companies of iluologiaiis It xxas a inoxe- 
nunt that gathered tt) itself and incorporated 
main rexolutionarx tendencies m the xxe^rld^ of 
socle t\ and politics for which the time xxas ripe 
Besides being a letum to the* sunplieitx of the 
(mspel and a 1 e affirmation of the doctrine of 
jiistifieatum bx tuth, it xx is also a rexoU of the 
laitx .. unsl ekiical tutelage, a rebellion of the 
indixulual against authontx, a rising of emanci- 
pited human re ison against tradition and con- 
xention, a protest of the national conscience* of 
man again^it the corniption of the Roman peni- 
tential sxstem, an attack of the <tceular poxxer 
upon the ac e umiilated wealth of the religious, 
rurther, as it spread from CJeiinany thmughout 
r.iiropc and as the comparatixeix mild dissi- 
dence of Lutheranism was supplemented by 
the thoroughgoing anti-CathoIicism of the Cal- 
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vinistic organization^ the Reformation became 
invoked in one country after another ^%ith 
soaal and political mo\ements with which it 
had no natural or neces^iy* affinity (tcnerally 
It appealed more to the Teutonic than to the 
Latm mind, so tliat it mii^ht seem to ha\e been 
the belated re\olt of the barbarian against his 
Roman master In man\ lands it became associ- 
ated with the cause ot national independence, 
and the association was so complicated that it 
IS difficult to say whether p^.diticall\ the Refor- 
mation IS to be re^ardeti as the pmduc^ ol the 
national state, or the national state the product 
of the Reformation At an\ rate nationalism and 
reform were frequently ine\tricabl\ inttr\vo\en. 
For example, much of the support which John 
Knox receded in Scotland came from powerful 
patriots who were determined to cut the tetters 
that were dragging down tlietr coiintrv into 
subjection to France; similarly Cakinism made 
headway m Holhnd as part of the national 
resistance to the t\ranny of Catholic Spam, so, 
too, did Sweden adopt Lutheranism precisely 
at the moment when she was shaking herself 
free of Danish control Internal politics, more- 
over, did much to determine the attitude of 
governments ar of large classes of their sub- 
jects toward the Reformation mo\emcnt In 
England, for instance, the king took the lead in 
the revolt against Rome; and he used the 
rehgiotis power of the reformers as a means 
wherewith to beat down the remnants of the 
mediaeval nobilit>, to subjugate and despoil the 
over-wealthy clerg> , and to establish the royal 
autocracy. In France, on the other hand, the 
Valois monarchy, whose conflicts with the 
Hapsburgs in Italy made papal friendship a 
necessity, set its face against both Luther and 
Cak'm. Hence, by way of reaction, all opponents 
of kingly power and centralized administration 
— and in particular the feudal nobility and the 
semi-sovereign communes — tended to join the 
company of the Huguenots And the Huguenots, 
in the fury of their resistance to the royal 
authority, did not hesitate to ally themselves to 
the enemies of France and to mortgage French 
territories to their country’s foes. Hence in 
France nationahsm identified itself with the 
Counter Reformation, and the cause of Cal- 
vinism became not (as in Scotland or Holland) 
the cause of patriotism but the cause of dis- 
loyalty, rebellion and treachery. So, too, in 
respect of Spain* the mere fact that the Dutch 
rebels were Calvinists and the English pirates 
Protestants was enough to make the grandees of 


Castile and Aragon fanatical in their zeal to 
maintain the ascendancy of Rome Catholicism 
and empire became synonymous terms. 

VI. Since the Reformation had such differ- 
ent political and socul affinities in different 
parts of Europe, and since, moreover, it was 
marked by a general re\ olt against authority and 
by the proclamation ot a novel independence of 
judgment, it w not surprising that in the sphere 
of sociologv It should have given nse to many 
and dixcrsc varieties of speculation and theory. 
\t one end ot the scale the old problem of the 
relations of church and state assumed new 
for'is and met with strange solutions, dis- 
cussion hnallv centering round the ciuestion of 
the limits of religious toleration One thing, at 
anv rate, was made elesir in the course of 
the controversy, and that was that the ideal 
ns pubhea Christtanu of the Middle Ages had 
been irremediablv shattered and that the tw*o 
societies, secular and sacred, stood forth as 
separate and naturallv antagonistic entities At 
the other end of the scale the long qincscciit 
question of the relations ot the individual to 
society began to he raised in man> acute forms 
Not only did heretics and antinonuans claim 
entire freedom of faith and aimplete t manci- 
pation from external restraints, but radicals 
and communists in infinite variety of fantasy 
challenged the w hole social and economic order, 
and formulated grandiose schemes for the re- 
organization of heaven and earth 

Martin Luther, the pioneer reformer, more of 
a moralist than a theologian and more of a 
German than either, was the first who had to 
face the problems created by the disruption of 
Chnstendom The jxisition of antagonism to 
both papacy and empire which, with prodigious 
courage, he assumed in 1521, was one of a 
pent so extreme that only a few years earlier no 
one occupying it could have hoped to escape 
fiery destruction His only chance of safety and 
surviv.. resided in the possibility of the support 
of the Cverman nation as against the dominance 
of the Roman curia, and the support of thtf 
princes of the empire as against the alien 
Charles v who, although a foreigner, hall 
Fleming and half Spaniard, had just been 
elevated to the imperial throne. His politict 
therefore were, on the one hand, intensely 
nationalistic and, on the other hand, intensely 
monarchic. He made his appeal in the German 
lan^ge to the Christian nobility of the German 
nation; its insistent note was emancipation fioni 
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the I^tin yoke. He exalted the power of the 
prince, deriving it from God, and asserted, in 
language borrowed from St. Paul, the duty of 
all subjects to obey. He glorified the state as the 
supreme authority in all causes whether secular 
or sacred, thus preparing the Teutonic mind 
for the reception, three centuries later, of the 
itatiste doctrines of Hegel and 'Freitschke. 
Nevertheless he had to make some concession to 
relativity in his absolutism. He o>uld not forget 
that the monarch whose divine prerogative he 
exalted might be a persecuting Catholic, like 
Charles v in Spain. He therefore had to impose 
limits both on the aiit)K>rity of the ruler and 
on the submission of the subject. He found 
much difficulty in framing an exception to the 
general rule of pa.ssivc obedience which should 
not itself become a general rule of active dis- 
obedience. Finally, wdth much hesitation and 
vagueness, he admitted that if a monarch 
violates the di\ine law he forfeits the claim to 
command the submission of his subjects, litis 
reluctant but inevitulilc .iniiussion was enough 
for the antinoiuian rebels of the day, to each 
one of whotit the divine law was a matter of 
direct personal rev ('Litton. In revolts that set all 
the restraints of reliirion and morality at defiance 
they reduced large tracts of Germany to chaos. 
Hence, in order to s.ivc his nation from ruin 
and his religious organi/..ttion fmm hopeless 
discredit, Luther had to insist that the authority 
of a piou.s Protestant piinec was unlimited, and 
to call iifHin all the pious Protestant princes of 
his conuiiiiiiion to ^uppn*ss the {Hrasants’ risings. 

Philip Melaiichlhon, laitlier s great disciple 
and colleague, |x)tulered {xilitics from a loftier 
and less op^xirtiinist |X)int of view than his 
leader. He was u man of profoiindcr scholarship 
than Luther, and of more philosophic mind; 
moreover he vva.s less perturlK’d by the urgent 
need to solve the practical problems of the 
hour. Not without justice has he been called 
the Protestant Aquinas. Drawing upon an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the scholastic philosophy, 
»hc canon and civil laws, the jxditics of Aristotle 
and the ethics of the New I'cstamcnt, he made 
a serious attempt to frame a coherent svstem of 
social doctrine applicable to the now ecclesi- 
astical condition of things. I'he basis of his 
system is the sovereignty of law, primarily, of 
course, the divine law', the directly i‘ vealed will 
of God; but, secondarily, the law of nature, the 
unrevealed law of C»od, written upon the 
conscience of every man bom into the world. 
By reference to this supreme and authoritative 
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double code of law Melanchthon defends the 
institution of government and maintains the 
right of princes to rule. He contends that the 
principal purpose of secular administration is 
the establishment of peace and the provision of 
conditions in which true religion may flourish. 
He insists that so long as the state is duly per- 
forming its divinely appointed functions, all its 
subjects are bound to obey its ajmmands. He 
refrains from discussing wiiat ought to happen 
if the state should exceed or fall short of its 
duty, and if it should violate the precepts of the 
divine legislator. But by implication he says 
the same as Luther, viz. that in the last resort 
Christians must obey God rather than man, and 
consequently that the right and duty cf re- 
sistance exist. No reformer could possibly avoid 
sanctioning rebellion in some degree or other. 
In the endeavor to do so most of them suffered 
agonies. 

Ulrich Zwingli wras a much less conspicuous 
reformer than cither Luther or Melanchthon. 
His stormy career, which centred in Zurich, 
was cut short by death in battle (1531) when he 
was but forty-seven years old. In so far as the 
eight volumes of his works contain any meandcr- 
ings from the straight paths of theology into 
the mazes of politics, they show that in an 
interesting and significant way he reverted to 
the mediaeval ideal of the res publica Christiana^ 
that is to say, to the ideal of a single society — 
church on its spiritual side, state on its temporal 
side- in which the whole communitv' is joined 
together. But it was a tv.\ersion with a difference. 
It was no longer a Holy Roman Empire com- 
prising an undivided Christendom in its scope 
but merely the city and canton of Zurich 
wherein Zwingli himself exercised the combined 
ecclesiastical and secular authority. Within the 
limits of this small reformed Christian com- 
munity he claimed absolute and universal 
authority, and he insisted on the duty of passive 
obedience from his subjects. 

For a short time Zwingiianism planted itself 
ill the ity of Geneva. The Zwinglian principle 
of religious autonomy and political independ- 
ence aimmended itself to the citizens of that 
aspiring commune in their struggle to retain 
their freedom as against the dukes of Savoy and 
other formidable foes. Soon, however, Zw'ing- 
lianism \va.<( supplanted by another type of 
reformed religion still more potent as an organ 
of militant independence. In 1536 John Calvin, 
fleeing from persecution in France, made his 
way to the fair city on Lake Leman; in 1541, 
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after striking ricissitudes of fortune, he estab- 
lished an ascendancy there that eiuiured until 
his death m 1564. I'he political print ipltN of 
Calxmism, as set torth with admirable prciiMon 
in the closing sections of Tht ln\Utiih\^ are 
theocratic and republican Thtir louiidition is 
the uni\trs*il scncrcignt\ of the dixine will 
The supeiiontv ot the spiriiuil aiithontx oxer 
tlic temporal authoriU is asserted xxith as much 
emphasis as extr it had httn as&trted b\ Pope 
BonitaceMU in his famous bull, I nam sum tarn 
Xc\ertheless the seculir goxeniment is nttts- 
sarv as the .igent of the ettksiistK 1I, and 
within Its own proper sphere it is Lipiillx of 
di\mc institution Its function is to cnhtrci the 
decision of the ciders ot the church, to maiMt iin 
the cause of the reformed rtligion, to secure 
external and internal tranquillit\ Its form like 
that of the preslntcrj', should be lepuMtcan it 
should consist ot the anstcKricv ot s.iints The 
duty ot the rank and tile of the elect is pissixt* 
obedience. But e\en Calx in, although with 
ob\ious unwillingness, is compelled at the \er\ 
end of his discourse to admit the fatal c\cc ption 
What if the secular auihontv, forgetting its 
duty to Its spiritual superior, proxe naughtv 
and recak itrant^ i two cases Calx in allows that 
It may be, and indeed must be, resisted hirst, 
if It be “tyrannicar* it mav be opposed in due 
constitutional form b\ the ephors, sccondix, if 
it be ‘‘wicked’' it must be met h\ the general 
resistance of the whole communitv ^ince the 
question as to what constitutes “wickedness** is 
left to the judgment of the indnidual bclicxcr, 
It IS clear that a breach is made in the d\ ke of 
authonty sufficiently large to admit all the flood 
of rebellion. For the faithful Cahinist, when- 
ever he found himself m either a Catholic or a 
Protestant state, tended to identify “wicked- 
ness ' with refusal on the part ot the gox em- 
inent to accept the full presbytenan system. 
Hence CaKinism, for all Cabin’s precautions, 
became the creed of rebels. 

VII. For some quarter of a century (1520- 
45) the Reformation in its various manif^estations 
— Lutheran, Zwinglian, Calvinistic, Anglican — 
earned all before it. 'llie Catholic church, 
because of its failure to correct the abuses which 
had corrupted it in the later Middle Ages, had 
lost its hold on the consaence of Christendom. 
Toward the close of Luther’s life (1546) it 
seemed probable that not only in Teutonic 
countries, but even in France, Spam and Italy 
itself, Catholicism would be swept away alto- 


gether In these desperate eirtiimstances, how- 
e\er, the nitnaxtd cluiiih recoxered itself, 
cartieii through the long needed retoinw and 
under a si lu s ot m w popx*'. \xr\ dilleient from 
the depraxed xx4)i Idlings xxlu# had 1 eld the 
p1p.1l chur during iIk Rcnaiss.iiue, stemmed 
the tide ot disastti \t\x uiigioiis oidtrs, in 
partKul.ir thit of ilu Jisuits orgini/cd 

liKnistlxcs to lombit ihi nxxx luiesus; the 
Index x\ Is instituted to itgtikile ihi rt.iding ot 
the taithlul, llu lni|UisitK»n vxas dine ted to the 
cxtiipition of the untiuhtul, tlu doitnius ot 
the ehurch xxire tonniiliud xxith a tuxx pn- 
eision. Is igiinst tlu nexx sti tarns, b\ the 
Coi. eti ot lrenl(ist>^^ 

I he C atholii r..eoxer\ beg in, and betoie the 
ebse ot the sivtunth einturx one-halt of 
C hristeiulom xx siciinlx ngiinid Not xxith- 
out strenuous nsistinei, hoxxcxei, did the 
re forme r-i s irreiuler tlieir eoiu[uists, and for 
iiearlx ninctx xeirs I u rope xxas 

torn bv religious x\ us marked b\ a sanguinarx 
ItToeitx unknoxxn m t irlitr lonfliets I he per- 
secutions ot \lx 1 in the Nitherl inds (i 7^), 
the massierc ot 'st B irtholoiiu w s Dax in 
France »ho\e all, tlu long proti leled 

atrocities ot the I hirtx \ e ns’ W ir in ( n nn uix' 
(i6iS 4S) luecssitited not nnix the istal>Iish- 
ment of a slite soxereigntx strong enough to 
curb the turx ot the lehgious tanatics but also 
the reconsideration of {vilitical tJuorx, the 
formiikition of a pniuipk of toleratirin ind itie 
institution i>f mte rn ilion il lixx We can n<i 
more than gkinct at sf>nu of the hius taken bx 
the thought ot this disturlH.il but eiii rgttie ige 
The first iloctrine to be dex eloped wj'» that 
of tlic right of resistance to t\ rants ,1 txrant 
bt'ing anv nikr xxho did not supfHirt the 
rcsistcr s form of religion It xx is a ek>etrinc 
urgentlx needed both b\ Protestant subjects of 
such monarchs a^ Philip ii ot 'spam, Mar> of 
England nr Charles i\ ot Irmee, aiul by 
Catholic subjects of such monarehs as Henry 
\ril ot I ngland, Henry in of I ranee or Wiliuni 
of Orange It xvas dcxclopcd hy a mimber of 
thinkers on Iwth the Proti'stant and the (*athohc 
sides Of the Calxinistic statements of the ease 
by far the most effectixe is that ot the I tndtetae 
contra tyrannos (1579), formerly attributed to 
Hubert I^anguet but noxv generally assigned to 
Philippe Dupicssis-Njomay. It ly>ldly advances, 
on the basis of Old Ic^tament history, Roman 
law and feudal principle, the contractual theory 
of the source of jHditica^ (obligation; contends 
that sovereignty originates m and continues to 
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reside in the people; and argues that kings, 
who arc mere executive agents, can properly be 
reimned if, whether by t)ranny or by wicked- 
ness, they break their engagements. 

On the Catholic side the principal formu- 
Idtors of the thcorv of the right of rebellion 
were the Jesuits. ' 1 \> the horror of a gcxid many 
Catholics of tlie old school they frankly aban- 
doned the {Hilitics of St. 'I'lumias Aijiiinas and 
treated tlie state as a pureK human (if not 
diabolic) institution, ha\ ing no claim whatMiever 
cither to challenge or to share the divine 
authoriU of the ihurch. 'Die greatest and most 
lucid of the jisiiit pubhcKsts, Juan dc Mariana, 
in de\ eloping this ulea in his De rti'e tt regh 
imUiutiunt forimil.iteil a political phi- 

losophy strikingh similar to that which half a 
ceiiturv Liter 'riioiiias Hobbes claliorated m his 
lATUithtm nang it, howextr, for the exaltation 
of the liilcMastical and not of the secular 
power. 1 li piLtuu-s a slate of nature, subsequent 
to the fall o! nun, thoroiighU exil, in which 
c\er\oiK s hand is ag •». . L t of his iieighixir, 
he desviibxs tlu cnitieence of siKietv from this 
coTulilioii piiniiiiNt iluos b\ means of a 
contiait; lu supjxjMs a luKr to be chosen by 
the luwl) constiiutul and be depicts 

him as placid in .in autboiitx winch is siricilv 
hiniud b\ tlu tiiins of his .ip[Kiintmcnt If 
he breaks his ingagcmenl, win tin r through 
t}ranny (that is, violation ot the cfinstitution) 
or through wiikedniss ^that is, ilcparturc from 
the true Lulhj he can pn»prrl\ be removed, 
eilhtr opt niv b\ formal depoMtum or, if this 
fails, bj asussination. 

It was the sanction iif assassination by the 
grave fathers ot the chinch, both Catiiolic and 
Calv inistic, that consiituUci one ot the worst 
horrors of thi^ dreadful peritnl of the wars of 
religion. Kuleis in everv couiitiv where the 
amtlict between the new faith and the old was 
waged were subjectcil to the paral\/ing |htiI of 
sudden death at the luruls of pious fanatics who 
Were a.s.surcd by their spiritual chiefs that they 
were doing (nxl service in removing t\ rants. 
William of Orange in Holland had survived 
five attempts mvon his life lietfire he succumbed 
to the pistol of lia]th.Lsar (tcrard in 15S4; 
blizai>cth of Kngiand informed a French arn- 
ha.Hsador that, thanks to Rurleigh's vigilance, no 
fewer than fifteen plots to compass Iier death 
had been frustrated; Henry iv of France es- 
caped nineteen would-hc assassins Ix'fore he 
Wl beneath the knife of the twentieth, the de- 
vout Ravaillac, in 16 lo. 


'rhe dominance of the doctrine of rebellion 
and tyrannicide in the political theory of the 
late sixteenth century, coupled with the uni- 
\erH.ihty of civil wars and the persistence of 
asHiissination plots, caused lioth practical states- 
men and patriotic thinkers to [xinder means 
whereby fanaticism could be restrained and 
onler restored. I'he men <>f affairs had tr> seek 
modes of religious compromise and methods 
for restoring strong rnonarchic«d governments. 
The theorists had to try to disaiver some 
workable piineiple of toleration and some valid 
arguments for monarchical authority. W\‘ are 
not mnv concerned with the fiistory of the 
proces.s w hei eb\ - 1 g 111 France by the Edict of 
Nantes ( i ) and the strong rule of Richelieu, 
(1624 42)- religions strife was quelled through- 
out l^urope and order reestablished, (^ur atten- 
tion must be concentrated on the speculative 
writings whereby the return to sanity and 
seciirilv was fostered. 

Foremost among the champions of good 
government and the advocates of religious 
toleration was Jean Rodin (1530-c/)), one of the 
abltM Fniuhmen of his dav, a faithful sen ant 
in turn of the rtnegadc C'athohc Henry in and 
the renegaile Huguenot Henrv' iv. In an age 
of religious fanaticism he was eminent for 
iiuhtfereiicc and amhigintv. What his own 
opinions were it is imjxissible even now to 
determine. Mercicr assurc-s us that he was a 
Citholic; I)e 'Fhou claims him as a Huguenot, 
and It cerlain tliat is such he was marked 
down for exterminatio in August, 1572, c^scap- 
iiig the fate of Colignv only by the lucky chance 
that a window was open and that lie himself 
was agile and daring. Patin sav^s that he was a 
Jew and so lends sup^xirt to a tradition, 
recorded by Monsieur Chapellain, that on his 
mother s side he was ilc'scended from a family 
of Spanish Israelites driven from the ]>cninsula 
In the persecution ot 1 41)6. Bav le characterized 
his religion as “amphibious,” while (jillot, who 
had known him, denied (in • letter to Scaliger, 
1607) ^ It he had an\ religion at all, con- 
cluding with the words: ”11 mounit comme un 
chicn, sinr ulh semu phUtti^, n ctant ni juif, ni 
chrctieii, ni tiirc.” 'Phese arc high encomiums 
for the period to which they relate: a few more 
of such amphibians would have been all the 
better for the peace of the world. Even as 
things were, his influence was great and bene- 
ficial. For he was the guide and counselor of 
tlie party of the politiques who in Fnuice 
secured some sort of toleration by the issue of 
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the Edict of Nantes (1598), and some sort of 
order by the establisliment of the Bourbon 
monarchy. Hb two most notable works from 
our point of view are, first, hb Ileptaplomeres 
(circulated in manuscript and never yet fully 
printed) and, secondly, hb Republic (publbhcd 
in French in 1576 and in a revbed I^itin veraion 
in 1586). The wliose curious 

title no one has been able to explain — b in form 
a discussion, free and passionless, between 
seven men representative respectively of the 
tenets of Catholicbm, Luthenuibm, Zwinglbn- 
bm, Judaism, Mohammedanbin, athebmand 
neo-Platonic mysticism. The outcome of the 
protracted but ambble debate — of which the 
honors are shared between the Jew and the neo- 
Platonbt — b that absolute truth is unattainable 
and that the only practicable policy b there- 
fore that each should hold his own view and tol- 
erate that of hb neighbor. 'Fhe book ends with 
the noble words attributed by Cassiodorus to 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth: "*Keligionem im- 
perare non possumus, qub nemo cogitur ut 
credat invitu.** 

This same principle of lofty tolerance b 
quoted again bv Bodin in hb Republic (bk. iv, 
ch. vii), but th» object of that great work b far 
larger and more comprehensive than the mere 
advocacy of a liberd religious policy. The 
Republic b an immense treatise, comprbing in 
its twelve hundred and twenty-one octavo pages 
well over a quarter of a million words. It is the 
most complete and systematic treatment of the 
whole field of political and socbl speculation 
written since the days of Arbtotle. Of its six 
books the first treats of the family and the state. 
The family b the basis of the state, and groups 
of assoebted families form the materbl out of 
wl’iich it b constituted. And yet it is not 
constituted by consent out of the voluntary co- 
operation of these groups but by force because 
of their conflicts with each other. Force b the 
essence of that sovereignty which b the dis- 
tinctive mark of the state: **Majestas est summa 
in Gives ac subditos legibusquc soluta potestas.” 
Book II b less controversial; it dbtingubhes, in 
a way which later political theorists (e.g. 
Hobbtt) would have done well to remember, 
between state and government, describes fhe 
three possible forms of state (monarchic, arbto- 
cratic, democratic) and indicates the innumer- 
able varieties of forms of government. Book iii 
b dull and technical: it discusses at dreary 
length the different types of legbbtive as- 
semblies, executive magbtratures and judidal 


courts; treats of the various sodalitia (colleges, 
conunimes, corporations) within the state, and 
contends that all arc suliordinatc to the sov- 
ereign political authority; expounds the rights 
and duties of citi/enship. BtKik iv follows closely 
the lead of Arbtotle in considering the causes 
of revolution and in sivking to discover the 
secret of the fall of states. It goes beyond 
Aristotle, however, in arguing that by means of 
astrology the fate of kingdoms and empires can 
be foreseen. If Book iv lollows Aristotle, Book 
V in a most interesting wav anticipates Mon- 
tesquieu. It is a pioneer study of the influence 
of geographical conditions in general, and 
climate in particular, ujxjn ]>oIitical and socbl 
institutions. It distinguishes three primary cli- 
matic regions —the frigid north, the torrid south 
and the temperate middle region and it dis- 
cusses with a wealth of teamed illustration the 
features peculiar to each and the institutions 
appropriate thereto. Nothing could have been a 
clearer indication of the doctrine of |H)lilical 
and even religious rclati\ity. \o form c)f state 
or government, no sort of ecclesiastical organ- 
mtion, has any al>soIute validity. All b de- 
pendent on time and circumstance. After this 
remarkable utterance Book vi comes as an anti- 
climax. Apart from a rather novel treatment of 
public finance, it is merely an omnium-gath- 
erum comprising iniscellanerjus odils and ends 
too important to be left out altogether but not 
sufficiently Velcvant to tlie main themes of the 
book to have been included hitherto. 

VIII. Bodin Republic was a seminal work 
full of original and striking ideas. Its main 
tendency was the exaltation of the state over 
the church, the assertion of the almost un- 
restricted sovereignty of the seailar ruler and 
the advocacy of the principle of religious 
toleration in the interests of peace. Bo<lin*s 
dcxtrincs, of course, did not please everyone. 
Both zealous Calvinists and devout Catholics 
objected to his secubrity and to his debasement 
of the spiritual power. His conception of re- 
ligious toleration appeared to most of tlie 
persecutors and would-be persecutors of the 
day as a weak and wicked surrender to the devil. 
Even those who agreed with hb doctrine of 
state sovereignty, his advocacy of the subjection 
of corporations to the central power, hb com- 
mendation of monarchy and hb condemnation 
of regicide, were often dbsatbfied with the 
way in which he treated the state as having no 
other sanction than force, and the king at 
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possessing no higher aacredness than utility. 
They felt that a religious basis was needed for 
the state if it were to maintain itself against 
the sectaries, and that only it kings were hedged 
m by divinity could they hope to escape the 
diabolical capons of the assassins 
'Prominent among these theological defenders 
of monarchy was William Barclay (1546-1608), 
a Scottish Catholic who, having gone to France 
as a youth to study law, remained there as a 
professor and public servant In his most 
notable work, /> regno et regali potestate 
(1600), he argued (agiinst Bodin) that rojal 
authority ^as not dcrixed from conquest or 
based on force, and (against the Cal\ mists and 
Jesuits) that It ^^as not a mere matter of con- 
tract On the contr ir\ , he maintained that kings 
were the rcprescntitives of Ood and that they 
derived their authority from heaven On this 
ground he taught the duties of passive obedience 
and aitive supjxirt on the part of subjects, and 
condemned the prevailing practice of regicide 
as being is obnoMoii t * King of Heaven as 
it was imorixcniint to the kings of earth 
Ihc doctniu of diMiie right thus enunciated 
was not a novelty among men It hid many 
anteccdints in th< sicrcd b<ioks of the Last It 
was cksriv forcshidowid both in the practise 
of the Old Icstirnent iiul in the precepts of 
the New It hid Incn dtvehqxd bv the sup- 
porters of the nitdiuv il cm|icrors in thvir eon- 
inn ersus with the supporters of the mediaeval 
popes Iheempinii tluv contended, derived 
his dignitv ditcvt from the Deitv and not 
mediate Iv through the papaev It had been 
adopted and adiptid In such nitional kings as 
Philip IV of 1 1 iiicc and 1 dward ill of I nghnd 
when einiinistinces brought them into conflict 
with the eeele*siistieal jxiwer It derived a new 
im|Xirtanee after the Reformation when bulls of 
excommunication and dc}>osition began to be 
directed from the papil curia agunst Iicrctical 
and schisnutic rulenii Still further w is iu> value 
enhanced when Jesuits like Mariana and Cal- 
vinists like (tcorge Buchanan, commenced to 
formulate the contract theory of the relation 
between monarchs and their subjects, with the 
appendant dogmas of the contingent rights of 
rebellion and tyrannicide 
At the end of the sixteenth century two kings 
of the front rank were ruling in s|»itc of the 
strenuous antagonism of the papacy — Henry iv 
in France and James 1 in England and Scot- 
land. They and their defenders asserted, as 
against the papal claims to absolve their sub- 


jects from the bonds of allegiance, not only the 
divine right of kings but further their divine 
hereditary right Ihcy emphasized the patri- 
archal principle of {irimogcniturc as the sole 
mode by means of which the sacred authority 
to govern was transmitted. Henry iv was a>n- 
tent to let William Barclay speak and write on 
his behalf, but James 1, proud of his pedantic 
IcMming, himself took pen in hand and, in 
order to exalt his royal prerogative, produced a 
senes of works, of which the Irue Imu of 
Prec Monarchtis (1 S9^) i** the most considerable 
He found the dogma of the divine hereditary 
nght of monarchy a potent instrument of 
defense against very varied foes It protected 
him against jiopcs who claimed pciwer to depose 
him, against parliaments which professed to 
restrict him; against prc'shyUncs which pre- 
tended to regard him as tlicir agent and **God s 
silly vassal", against Puritans who proposed to 
assassinate him laiter statements of the divine 
nght doctrine were made in England by Sir 
Roi)ert Iilmcr and in France by the courtly 
Bossuet 

IX Tht problems dealt with bv Bodin and 
bv Barclay, by Mariana and by James i, were 
problems of internal government The pnn- 
eiples of their solution wire sought in scrip- 
ture, in historv, in Cirtek philosophv and in 
Roman law Besides these domestic problems, 
however, the new age bmught up for con- 
sidt ration problems of a whollv novel character 
in the* realm of intt mational and interracial 
relations '1 he discoverv of \meriea, the estab- 
lishment of eolo \il empirLS bv bpaniards, 
Portuguese, Outeh and English, tlie founding 
of factories in India, the development of inter- 
continental commerce, the subjugation of non- 
Chnstiin f>coples- all these phenomena of the 
new world of sovereign national states gave nse 
to urgent questions in the sphere of ethics, 
economics, politivs and law 

It was useless to appeal :o the old authonties 
for tli 'settlement of these new problems For, 
on the one hand, their utterances were ir- 
relevant and, on the other hand, they were not 
recognized as authoritative On issues that 
divided Protestants from Catholics it was vam 
to cite the decisions of |x>|>es and councils; on 
issues that conc*enicd both Christians and non- 
Chnstians it was no good to appeal either to 
the Scriptures or the early fathers What was 
needed yvas some recognized norm of conduct 
that would be recognized as binding on man. 
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merely as man, all the world over and in every 
age. lliis norm W‘as supplied by the great Dutch 
thinker Hugo Grotius (15(^3-1645) in the law 
of nature with its supplementary law ot nations. 

The conception of the Ux naturalise or jus 
naturaUy was as old as the stoic philosophy. 
It was recognired by St. Paul (Romans ii. 14); 
it was developed by the mediaexal schoolmen; 
it was incorporated by St. 'rhom.is Aipiinas in 
his famous fourfold classification of laws. In 
Christian thei>logy the “law of nature** was 
regarded as the unrevealed law of (Jod, im- 
planted in the consciences of men — j^rt of the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. 'Phe great Jesuit jurists of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries — Mariana, 
Suarez, Bellarmin and the rest — adopted and 
developed the Thomi^t view. Now this con- 
ception of the law of nature as the unrevealed 
law of God — the mere appendix to the law 
revealed in tlie .Scriptures and expanded in the 
canons of the church — w;is worse th.m useless 
to the international jurists. I'hcy neeiled a axle 
that would be recognized as binding by Jews, 
Turks, infidels and even by South Sea sav.iges. 
Grotius, therefore, although a sincerely pious 
man (of the Arminian persuasion), snatched the 
law of nat *•€ from the possession of the 
theologians and rationalized it, making it uni- 
versal. It was, he s;iid, the product of human 
reason: *‘Jus naturale **st dictatum rectae rati- 
Ofiis.” This w’as a revolutionary utterance, and 
it excited the fiercest antagonism of the de- 
spoiled divines. But it was so vitally important 
as laying the foundation of modem inter- 
national law’ that the jurists maintained their 
possession against all the theological attempts 
at recovery. 

In the Roman jurisprudence the jus naturale 
liad been intimately associated with the jus 
gentium^ i.e. the law' of nature with the law of 
nations. Some of the great Roman lawyers, in 
fact, had gone so far as to identify the two, 
contending that the jus naturale is merely the 
abstract and philosophical presentation of the 
concrete and practical jura gentium, Grotius 
found this close association extremely service- 
able to his purpose. Having appropriated the 
jus naturale as a prindple of international 
morality, he adopted the jttf gentium as a code 
of international custom. It provided him with 
countless invaluable rules concerning such diffi- 
cult questions as the modes of acquiring prop- 
erty and the means of discharging obligations. 
It has been much debated whether or not he 


was aware that he was taking a system of private 
law’ and converting it into a system of public 
law. Certainly he effected the great trans- 
mutation without drawing attention to it. But 
he Wits no fool, and it is best to assume that he 
knew what he was about. 

His sense of the need of an authoritative body 
of international law' independent of theology 
h*id been quiekencil by three great conflicts with 
w hich in his official capacity he had had to do. 
First, in the Ha.st Indies, the Dutch and the 
Portuguese lud become involved in a furious 
struggle for markets and trading stations, in 
wbieb no common sUiidard of right had been 
recognized (1604). Seeoiully, in the North Sea 
and the Hnglish Clunnel, English and Dutch 
seamen lud de\ eloped a fierce rivalry, the one 
contending that these waters were their ex- 
clusixe property, the other maintaining the 
freedom of the ocean (i6ot>). Finally the Thirty 
Years* War (i(»iS 4S), w'ith its unprecedented 
talc of horrors and atrocities, brought home to 
(irnitius the urgency of the demand for some 
laws of war and [vace which both Protestants 
and Catholics, l)oih C'hrihtiaits and infidels, 
would accept as restr.iiuts upon unmitigated 
lurbarity. 

In thi*se circumstanct's he wrt)tc his great 
book De jure belli uc pads (1625). Comiulixl in 
exile in France, it is dedicated to Ixmis xiii. 
It contains prolegoinena treating in general 
terms of the state and of law — treatise of the 
highest interest and importance to siudc nts of 
political ideas. Then it pniceed.s (bk. i) to 
argue the question whether or not war is ever 
just, coming most emphatically to a jx)siti\c 
conclusion. Next (bk. ii) it proceeds to enumer- 
ate and examine the jiLst causes nf war. Finally 
(bk. iii) Grotius lays down, on the haus of the jus 
naturale and jus gentium ^ detailed rules for 
obviating the outbreak of war and for miti- 
gating its abominations when once it has become 
kindled. 

Few books have had a more powerful or a 
mo*'*' beneficent influence ujvm the conduct of 
human affairs. All through the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries it operated 
to limit the scope of hostilities, to ban atrocities 
and to extend the humanities in war. 

X. The ferment in men’s minds caused by 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, by the 
new astronomy ai.d the new geography, by the 
revival of humanism and the return to primitive 
Christianity, by the spread of science and the 
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growth of a vernacular literature— by all the 
countless influcnccH that molded this great 
transitional age -laused an immense efferves- 
cence of new social and cconomK ideas More- 
over social and iionomic coiidiiions changed 
with inconcei\ahle rapidity, and soon the 
orderly find ugiiliUd mediaeval world Inoke 
up into a chaos of conflicting individualities 
Industry left the old towns with ihcir strictly 
organized guilds, their sternly enfomd customs, 
their antiquated and inefficient modes of pro- 
duction, and loc ited itself in new regions where 
economic freedom could |)ri\aii Similarlv, and 
particularly afUr tht divast itions of the Hlack 
Death, tin vuutaldL ignciiltiiral cstaUs of the 
great secular and ecclesiastical Icjrds sank into 
bankrupt! V I ndei the obsolete modes of rni di- 
aeval cultnation the IkIiIs ceased to vuld crops, 
the cxhiusud pistiire^ r!fiise<l to rear flcnks 
and htrds, the vimvards Inled, and tlie rem- 
nants of tlu rural populition languislud into 
distitution and nuser\ '1 hen tame tlic Uefor- 
iintion with its wk* nu uI confisiation of 
iliiinh proptitv, followed bv closing <if hos- 
pitals, < fulosurc of eoinnion linds, c \|nilMon of 
ptas*mtr\, and in geiural a thorough if un- 
obtrusni soiiil u\olutioii On tlu top of all 
this was su|xnMipos«d ilu cl^s!o\^r^ of the 
Midis wialtli ot til! New WorKI tlu fihulous 
h«Mrds (ff tlu gold of tlu lnc«is iiui the X/ttiN, 
the incvnaiistihl! siImi mines of PotoM I he*se 
barrtn mctils, which tlumstlves could teed no 
one and clotln no oiu, were nev! rthclc*ss by 
the misguidivl economists (i»i liullionisis) of the 
dav I! gilded Is th< v)l! sort of wcilth that 
mattered, if not vciitaiilv ind i \clusi\elv wealth 
Itself ilciui gold and siher, instead of being 
US! cl frecK in tlu irts, and instead of being 
allowed to circulate easilv as lubric ints of 
coinincrcc , wc re hoaided ind stoitd, protected 
and tnono|ioli/ed to the utter disorganization of 
the world of busmens ilu net result of the 
influx of the piecious metils, howevei, and of 
the regulations iniiHistd iijMin iheir circulation, 
was a Hteaelv and npul me of prices which, 
hecauae it complete Iv oiitsiiipped the he*sitant 
and rcliKtant rise of wages that should luve 
acTomfianied it, caused the further depicssion 
of the alieadv giiflering woiking classes. 

The immedute coiise qiu nets of the un- 
paralleled miHcnch of the time, which no one 
cxiuld intelligently explain, were widespread and 
terrible revolts of the unhappy jicasantry and 
artisans. Those of (»ernuny were the most 
notable and characteristic. As far back as 143K a 


secretly circulated manifesto, the Reformatio 
Sigtsmundif voiced the dissatisfaction of the 
rustics, demanding abolition of serfdom, resti- 
tution of forests and ixisture lands, and the like. 
Fifty ycais later orginization of the peasantry 
for action begin m the formation of a Bund- 
schuh, or union of llie oppressed In 1514 the 
poor of lK)th town and country, cspccully in 
Wurlteinbcrg, foimed a mihtmt .Lssociation 
nanied cpiaintly lJ(r amu Konrad Xot, how- 
ever, until 1 ^2 f, wiicn tlie Lutlicran uplicaval was 
in full course, did the wretched proletariat 
intervene in the mciec with their “twelve 
articles" and their declaration of war upon the 
lords riic revolt was, of course, suppressed 
with considerable sevcritv, Luther aiding the 
secular authority by his denunciation of the sin 
of icbclhon 

In evciv great period of social and economic 
advance, however much in the long run it may 
tend to the inireast the general happiness, 
at the moment tlie im|v>\enshed and unpro- 
gressive multitude sufler Vnd in tins period of 
tlu I<eii.iis**aiue and the Keformation, when 
tlie eommunil con^eu^ee was not sensitive 
and when the muluncrv for the relief of 
destitutum was undreamed of, the distresses of 
the eo.nmonaltv were severe Ihe governments 
of the dav , tlieinselvcN b\ no me ms stable and 
secure, menaced bv the atueks ot numerous 
toes, the prev to ignorance .ind terror, could do 
nothing hut suppiess the risings of the miserable 
mobs which, inde' b were alwavs marked by 
appalling cxecsse'S * I savagerv Individual ob- 
scivers, however, who from the v a ntigt ground 
ot safety were able to conternpLite the novel 
and distressing phenomena of the peasants' 
le volts, were able to invcsiigite causexs and to 
suggest rtmcdicN Ihcv usuallv, at this date, 
preferred to put their ine|uiries and proposals 
beh)rc the world in the ft)im of “utopias 
'Ihev did so partly be*causc thev were thus less 
hible to pmseeutKai as revolutionaries at the 
hand ot the sensitive so uLu authoiitv, and 
parih because the vehieic ot fiction enabled 
them to iiKot(X)rate all tht>se novelties of idea 
and institution which the diseovenc'S of the 
islands and continents of the ISew World had 
revealed to the im.igination ot the Old. 

Vmong the visions ot ideul states framed 
during this period, five have significance for 
students of the development of the scxial sci- 
ences Of these one, More’s Ltopui (1576), 
belongs properh to the earluT or Renaissance 
portion of the jx^riod, the remaining four are 
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manifestations of the Reformation era, viz., 
Andreae's Christianopolis (1619), Bacon's Xm 
Atlantis (1627), Campanclla’s City of the Sun 
(1637) and Harrington's Oceana 
Thomas More’s great romance, \^hich gave its 
name to the whole scries of inuginary cum* 
monw'calths, is hy far the iincst and most illu- 
minating of all. It relates especuilly to e;irly 
Tudor England, but it depicts condttions that 
were common thn>ughout western Christemiom. 
It delineates in vivid colors (as they would 
appear to a visitor from a distant and very 
different land) the e\ ils of the age and locality. 
It e.Namincs their causes, and enumerati.'^ them 
under the main headings of bad go\ eminent, 
dishonest business, unjust and unwise tinance. 
enclosure, sheep famiing and, alvne all, the 
institution of private propert\. It does not 
directly prescribe remedies but, insteatl of doing 
so, describes the constitution of the remote 
island of I’topia where a better order of things 
prevails. That blissful island, it appears, is 
happy in community of pn>pert\', an autocratic 
administration, state controlled family life, rig- 
idly r^ulated and cnforct^i public education, 
and religious toleration. The eminently con- 
servath'e and Catholic Sir Thomas More by 
means of his 1 illiant flight of imagination let a 
large number of revolutionary' idea.s Iodise upon 
the world. It should be noted, however, that 
More’s Utopia^ like Plato’s Republic, assumes 
the institution of slavery as its basis. 

Andreae’s Christianopolis is merely a Lu- 
theran version of More’s Utopia without the 
slavery and w'lthout the religious toleration. It 
is strictly sectarian in its organization; rcgulai 
attendance at church is its primary regulation. 
Next to religior> education is prominent. 'I’hc 
material goods of life, which are possessed in 
common, seem to be plentiful; but whence 
they come does not appear. 

Education, secondary in Andreae’s Christian^ 


opolis, is primary in Bacon’s New Atlantis. 
The interest in this rather dull and pedantic 
work centers in the picture whidi it presents of 
^'Salomon’s House,” a great ci\ic college 
where all the arts and sciences are investigated. 
Cami>anella’s City of the Sun displays the idea 
of the mediaeval momtstic organ i'/ation— celi- 
bacy excepted — applied to the constitution of a 
model city-state. It is rigorously governed, on 
principles of |x>verty and frugality, by auto- 
cratic religious rulers. I^bor is compulsory; 
its proilucts are |XK)lcd; both property and wives 
arc hclil in common; |x>puiation is regulated 
by the authorities on strictly eugenic lines. 

Harrington’s Oceana^ a long and labored 
fantasy, is important in the history of the social 
sciences as forcshavlowing the economic inter- 
pretation of history. IIarringtt>n was a keen 
advocate of the doctrines ot the sovereignty of 
the people and the natural et|uality of men. 
He perceived— *nd he was one of the first of 
modems to do W/ — that true deimurratic etpialitv 
is unattiinabic, or at anv rate unmaintainable, 
in the presence of great inci|ualities ot wealth. 
Hence in his Oceana the pre\alriu*e of e»juality 
is secured by pcrioilical ledistribiitioin of land, 
coupled with an adrniiustnmxe s\>tem aa or ding 
to whicli (as in Fenclean .Vthen-y) all citi/ens 
hold oflice in turn. 

Harrington wrote during the prrioil of tb'* 
Protectorate of Oliver Croinw'ell in Kngland. It 
wras a period of tremendous \irality, full of 
conflict and controversy, ama/ingi\ rich in 
seminal ideas in all departments ot social and 
political science. Even a ciirNory study <if the 
pamphlet literature of the time makes it abun- 
dantly clear th.it there is scarcely any important 
amception which has molded the thought of 
the subsequent three centuries that is not in 
some shape or form anticipated by some specu- 
lator of this robust age. 

F. J. C. Hearnsuaw 
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The Rise of Liberalism 


I. If liberalism he defined as the attitude 
which tests the validity of behavior and of insti- 
tutions in terms of the rational consent of men^ 
it is permissible to rej^ard it as tlie younger and 
unwanted child of the Reformation. SfK'ial 
philosophy is, indeed, always the offspring of 
history; and the stages of its development are 
unintelligilile save in terms of the events out 
of which it tcHik its rise. Kvery thinker who 
css;iys the task <if interpreting the needs of men 
is, at bottom, writing his own autobiography. 
For what he recounts is an analysis of his own 
experience, lus effort to make systematic the 
lessons he has learned from the facts ah<jut him. 
Of no penotl IS this i^oieiau/ation more obvi- 
msly tme lli.iii of the seventeenth century. If 
the Kcforination gave birth to the absolute 
state, the p<Mson of its autocracy provided its 
successor with an effective antidote. For the 
absolute state was born of war and persecution; 
aiut iiKilitatton upon the price to be paid for 
its cstablisliTncnt lirove men to the consider- 
ation of altein.itive philoso]ibies. 

The seventeenth century is, in an emphatic 
sense, an age rif critical transition; and it was 
therefore natural that its manifold uncertainties 
should make it the birthplace of the liberal 
temper. If ohicr dogni.is still lingered on, they 
were examined anew* and challenged. If older 
philosophies still asserted tlicir prestige, their 
rivals displayed a new aiul ultimately victorious 
certitude. It is the age in which scientific method 
and experiment first si*cured tlieir dominating 
hold over the minds of men. It is the age, also, 
in which men began slowly, doubtless, aiid with 
pain to test religious claims in terms of six'ial 
cost; and thcrefnim to replace the theological 
foundations of {lolitical authority by principles 
more capable of a rationalist interpretation. 
It is, not least, the age in w'^hich the edifice ot 
feudalism is recognizably in profound decay, 
and economic organization becomes the effective 
expression of a national policy conceixnl in the 
terms of what state power is held to demand. 

These changes are evident in the seventeenth 
century; but it is important to remember the 
prelude to their emergence. The overthrow of 


the mediaeval papacy provoked evcryw'here a 
w'idespread spirit of challenge and inquiry. 
New dogma.s no scx>ner arose than the demand 
was made for their justification; new authority 
was no sfxjner proclaimed than its pretensions 
were ruthlessly cxamineil. Novelty in the 
sixteenth century was so widespread and so 
various that the rational temper which is the 
ro<Jt of liberalism w.is its logical and necessary 
outcome. Lutheranism had hardly created 
conditions for the rediscovery of the divine 
right of kings when the emergence of Cal- 
vinist sects, espccirilly in France, Scotland 
and Holland, made necessary the doctrine of a 
Sfxrial contiact. Huguenot writers had hardly 
insisted iqxm the right of revolt in the nobility 
before the Catholic opponents of Henry iv 
hatl transferred that right to the people at large. 
I'hc ink was scarcely ilr\' u}>on tlie claims of 
Spain and Portugal tr) cinpiie when Fngland 
and France entered into the competition for the 
spoils of geographical discovery*. The re\ival of 
classical learning had pourcil a m vv content into 
philosophic and religious speculation. The rise 
of tnaihcmatics in modern form pushed 
siipcnutural hypothesi' from the center to the 
circumference of thought. The birth of Biblical 
criticism combineu with economic need to 
make the cost of persecution— the ail vantage, 
therefore, of a rational tolerance — stmi increas- 
ingly obvious over a widespread area. And if the 
absolute prince w*as prepared t<^ play the despot 
in the name of his private creed, men were 
forthwith prepared to inquire whether political 
power w*as not a trust, to be forfeited where it 
was betrayed. Without tln’ passionate intel- 
lectual ..nnent of the sixteenth century*, the 
liberalism of the seventeenth would hardly 
have bei'n possible; certainly it would have been 
neither so widespread nor so creative. As it was, 
it developed naturally in a soil well prepared 
for its reception. 

With the seventeenth century wc emerge into 
a Europe which had replaced the mediae\*al 
ideal of a single and unified Christian common- 
wealth by a system of independent and sover- 
eign states, no one of which conceived itself as 
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?ighbor. The consequences and protection of trade. They meant, in the 


owing duties to its neighbor. The consequences 
of this change can easily be underestimated. It 
meant not only the rejection of the tem|K)ral 
supremacy of Rome and with it the rejection 
of the moral outlook in politics of which Rome 
was the appointed guardian. It involved also a 
growth in the secular temper, a repLacement 
of \’alues conceived in terms of eternal spirit 
by values conceived in tenns of earthly powder. 
This made possible the development of an idea 
of progress, the rejection of the social conse* 
quenccs invohed in the doctrine of original sin. 
For power w.is dependent upon the discovery 
of new truth; and new truth, in its turn, was 
the result of applying reason to the analysis of 
phenomena. Once that step had been taken, the 
evolution was natural, first, to the insistence 
that there are no limits to the empire of mind, 
and, second, to the inference that the growth of 
mind was also the growth of good. Once such 
an attitude was possible, it was clear that the 
claims of tradition and antiquity were assailable 
in their innermost citadel. We can, indeed. 


second place, a realiration. infinitely more acute 
than in the past, that human habits were im» 
measurably more various than had been 
imagined; and this, in its turn, w'us not only a 
dissolvent of tradition, but also, as is evident 
from the utopias, a new basis for siK'ial idealism. 
From l/tofiu to Ttlemaqtw every romance 
bears witness to a new attitude to paganism; 
and the introduction of the noble savage into 
literature is nothing st) much as a method of 
criticizing traditional siKuil arrangements. It is 
not too much to say that no factor was more 
potent than geographical disco\ery in |>cr- 
suading men that institutions arc by no means 
unchangeable and that the liumau will is itself 
a factor in the making of change. I'he discov- 
eries, moreover, meant settlements and colonics, 
and in these it w^as rarely p08.HibIc to maintain 
the more rigorous foniulities of status habitual 
in the old world. As a con.scqucncc travelers* 
talcs from the West are tales of men who rise 
above their station, and of religious differences 


already see the beginnings of the challenge in 
the sixteenth century. The reputation of Galen 
was obviously undermined by the researches of 
Vesalius; Aristo^' * lost his mediaeval preemi- 
nence after the attacks of Cardan, Ramus and 
Bruno; Copernicus’ attadt on the cosmology 
of Ptolemy made necessary a new and unim- 
agined theory of the universe. The epoch of 
the Reformation was well aware that it stood 
upon the threshold of gigantic discovery. 
Gargantua tells Pantagruel that the field of 
study is wider in bis day than anjthing known 
to Plato or Cicero or Papignan; and Peter 
Ramus with his claim that ‘’a single century has 
seen a greater advance than .... in the whole 
oout^e of fourteen previous centuries*’ bespeaks 
a temper in no sense mediaeval. Obriou.sly 
enough the seventeenth century reaped the 
harvest its predecessor had sown. 

What, in fact, was that sowing? There 
are three conditions of the inheritance upon 
which it is necessary briefly to dwell. Geo- 
graphical discoveiy, continuous throughout the 
sixteenth century, gave a new spaciousness to 
the minds of men. It accustomed them to the 
ideas of novelty and diversity; it broke the cake 
of custom to which they had been used as 
nutriment. The social consequences of the 
discoveries were tremendous. They involved 
corporate enterprise instead of individual enter- 
prise; and this, in its turn, made the machineiy 
of the state a vital factor in the enoouragement 


that arc forgotten or ab(»lished in the union 
necessary for self-pre*«ervation. Nor must wc 
omit the significance of the voyagt^s as a factor 
in the triumph of rationalism. For tlieir revela- 
tion of variety in social arrang<‘inents, economic 
not less than political, gave rise to the need for 
comparison between different principles; and 
here, once more, the powder of traditirin had 
slowly to give way before the need to convince 
the reason of men. The necessity of kingship, 
the pow'er of a priesthood, the permanent 
division of society into rich and poor, appear 
less final than before to men who have been 
told that societies both exist and prosper in 
which no such principles arc for a moment 
tolerated. 

The new geographical world implies, then, 
at least slowly, a new social world. The same 
result follows from the impact of scientifle 
discovery and philosophic system. The essential 
effect f ^ the Copemican revolution was the 
withdrawal of cosmology from the field of 
revelation. It had become necessary to interpret 
the universe not in terms capable of being 
reconciled with traditional theology but in • 
manner consonant with observation and experk* 
ment. In the long run it is not improbable that 
the growth of science was more fatal to ecclesi* 
^tical pretensions than any other singb 
influence. For it established an order of natufC 
wluch not only contradiaed received theological 
opinbn but also demanded unlimited inquiry 
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as the condition of its own development. Once 
again, therefore, it made for the acceptance of 
novelty, and this, in its turn, meant the triumph 
of rationalism. Implied in that victory was the 
perception of the a>mmon sense of toleration; 
for heterodoxy in natural philosophy could only 
be penalized in terms of an arrest of knowledge. 
By displacing the earth as the center of the 
universe, the Co[>cmican8, albeit only half 
consciously, displaccii the theology which had 
sponsored the adecpiacy of the Ptolemaic 
system. In its place they put the principle of 
reason and thereby they dethmned the pre- 
tensions of the supernatural to Ik* the residuary 
legatee of human ignorance, h'or when s*) much 
could be rationally explained in terms of the 
new scientific certitude; when so much newly 
explained meant the overthrow of what tradition 
had perstiaiied men to regard as ultimate; the 
acceptance of the supernatural as the source of 
hypotheses gave way in part to skepticism and 
in part also to a belief that the patient analysis 
of phenomena bv the new inetlaKls would alone 
reveal to the imiul secrets which had thus far 
defied its senitinv. 

'Phis, at h'ast, is the attitude which, in an 
incomplete and fragmentary way, the sixteenth 
century passe<l to its successor. It is worth 
while to empliJisi/e in a little detail the use 
made of the inheritance. Bnvadly speaking, the 
canon of the new ira was the necessity of a 
direct appeal to nature. Riason was to act upon 
the evidence of the senses, not as in the previous 
|>eii<Kl after ail authoritv had been exhausted, 
l>ut as the only wav in which an authoritative 
explanatKin i.s available. Laboring upon the 
f(»undations winch Copernicus, Kepler and 
i ycho Brahe had l.iid, the sevcntecntli century 
may be said to have built, by the method of 
obscr\'atif)n and experiment, a new* material 
universe. W’ith its details, of course, w*e arc not 
concerned. But we must note that the new 
calculus of measurement permitted the fonnula- 
tioii of law's *W'hich explained the action of every 
Ixidy in the universe. And what to the age 
seemed striking about those laws was their 
revelation of a universe capable of reduction 
to a strict irathematical intcqiretation. The 
natural thereby became identified with the 
rational; and the discoveries which culminated 
m Newton's laws seemed to set a model for 
every field of human inquiry. Guesswork, 
rhance, tradition, were simply annihilated. A 
^'orld came into view in which hypothesis 
became certitude by experimental verification. 
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And when to the triumphs of the method in 
the field of mechanics were added those of 
Torricelli and Pascal, of Boyle and Huyghens, 
it is not difficult to understand the intoxication 
of the century with its owm achievement. 

T'he philosophic significance of the new 
science, indeed, W'as perceived even before its 
experimental triuinplis had been secured. With 
Ciiordano Bruno it had already led to a half- 
intuiti\e perception that in a universe so con- 
stituted Christian truth became an episode and 
a fragment, that a mystic pantheism free from 
historic dogma of every kind was the only 
religious amsolation left to man. In Bacon it 
led to the sense that by the scrutiny of the 
secrets of nature man might obtain pciwcr over 
her for his own ends. Central to his thought are 
a complete contempt for what has gone before 
and a confidence that the method of experi- 
mental inquiry is the highroad to truth. 
Science for him has become definitely human- 
ized. It is independent of all theological 
trappings and subseixicnt to definitely prac- 
tical ends. It is a secular instniment, asserting 
its own right to investigate because of the power 
it w'ill attain through knowledge so revealed. 
That Baco.a only imperfectly understood the 
significance of the new discoveries is doubtless 
true; but his sense of their bearing upon human 
destiny is, in its largest outline, both new and 
far-reaching. It w'ill, he has no doubt, give man 
new dominion over natnre; and in that author- 
ity, discoverable only by the careful scrutiny 
of natural processes, the source of his happiness 
will be found. 

What Bacon dearly implied w*as the idea of 
progress; and with that implication there 
necessarily goes a tacit condemnation of the 
whole thcologic structure. He did not, indeed, 
as his insistence that his e|.>och is the old age of 
humanity makes clear, fully understand the 
import of what he was stniggling to say. He 
w*as in the new age, but not completely of it. 
The philo®''phy which first frees itself com- 
pletely from the ancient m(X)rings is Cartes- 
ianism; and without a grasp of the impact it 
made, the rise of a liberal doctrine is unintel- 
ligible. The significance of Descartes lies in 
the majesty of the claims he made for the new 
methodology even more than in the discoveries 
for which he was sponsor. By his insistence on 
the supremacy of reason he challenged the 
w'holc power of faith and tradition. By his 
affirmation that the laws of nature were un- 
changing he banished the idea of a presiding 
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Providence from the order they governed. 
Once the revolution these notions implied had 
come to maturity, the triumph of a secular 
world over a theological conception of the 
um'versc was inevitable. And maturity came as 
soon as the discoveries of the centurj' seemed 
to affirm the truth of Cartesian hjpothescs. 
There were then present all the S4dvents re- 
quired for the tinal rejection of mediaevaiism. 
To abolish Pro\idence >\iis to throw man b.ick 
upon himself. '1 o throw him back thus was to 
insist that rc.ison nuist know no N^inds to the 
empire it investigates. ( )nee that is argued, the 
way lies open for the emergence <»f the liberal 
spirit, and \>ith its emergence in the scientific 
field it was inevitable that it should make its 
way into matters of scx'ial constitution. 

This dcx‘s not, of course, mean that the new 
science triumphed quickly, or that the spirit 
it in\olvcd made its way easily into other 
realms. Furitanism in England uas hardly 
conscious of its influence or, where it was 
conscious, was hostile; while the Janseaist 
movement in France, though its leaders avowed 
themselves Cartesians, was in effect inimical to 
the progress the scientific attitude. The 
cause of its v :orj' lies in a wide variety of 
fields. Partly the reason is to be fouml in the 
discredit religion brought upon itself. The 
excesses of Puritanism produced a reaction, 
and in that new atmosphere what triumphed 
was not the religious spirit, but deism, on the 
one hand, and toleration, on the other. In 
France the religious revival of the early seven- 
teenth century (lid not endure; and the struggles 
betNveen Jansenist and Jesuit, between Catholic 
and Huguenot, enormously incrca.sed the area 
of religious indifference. This, in its turn, 
opened the road to the confluence of certain 
critical tendencies of which the cumulative 
power was enormous. There w'as the inheritance 
fiom Rabelais and Montaigne of the belief that 
man finds himself in an obedience to his im- 
pulses which, by its genial epicureanism, is at 
once a protest against the ascetic discipline of 
the church, and a gospel of pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake which makes reasonable choice, 
and not traditional pronouncement, the path 
to the good life. In the hands of men like Saint- 
Evremond t!ic attractiveness of this doctrine 
became obvious; and it fitted in easily with the 
picture of the *'honnete homme’’ so admirably 
incarnate in the aphorisms of La Rochefoucauld. 
There is the development, further, of religious 
tadonalism. Deistic hypotheses made enormous 


progress during the century. Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Hobbes and Sclden in England, the 
Lihertins in France, Spinoza in Holland are all 
of them evidence of how far the old orthodoxy 
had been undennined. John Spencer and 
Spinoza laid the foundations of the scientific 
tnnitment of Hebrew institutions. Richard 
Simon suited the scientific study of the Old 
and New Testaments. When Bayle came to 
write his great ilietionary he was attempting to 
build a structure of disbelief the foundations 
of which had ahe.nly been planned. 

In a sense nothing shows this more clearly 
than the change in llic temper of religious 
defense. Aj'oljjgeties in the hands of Chilling- 
worth and 'Pillotson, e\en of Pascal and llos- 
suet, has an atmasphi re of rea^ainablcness alx)!!! 
it far dirterent fn>m that of the preiioiis cen- 
tury. 'I'hc half-conscious intliienee of the Car- 
tesian .spirit is omnipresent; and the extent of 
its triumph is perhaps rneasuraldc by the rapid 
gmwth of deistic literature in I'ingland once 
the Licensing Act was repealed in if)94. It 
is to be seen, alM>, in the constant admission 
by the theologians of the time of the <legree to 
w'hich skepticism had penetrated among the 
multitude. 'Phe age, said 'Pillotson, is ‘’miser- 
ably overrun w'ith skepticism and infidelity”; 
and Bossuet's letter to lluet of i<)7S is an avowal 
of an unbelief which he does not doul)t is 
wider than, at any previous lime. Nor is it 
without significiincc that tlie most famous 
defease of the Christian faith in the sevenicrnth 
century— that of Pa.scal — shouki have been 
hardly less a grammar of skepticism than a 
justification of crcilcncc. 

Science, phiIosof>hy and theology, therefore, 
all reveal in the seventeenth century the 
increasing permeation of the rationalist temper. 
They show a generation driven back to first 
principles, with the eternal result that the 
inhentance is transformed in the process of 
examination. What the seventeenth century 
comiT jneed its succc-ssor completed. What had 
been moderate and half-hidden in the ooe 
became determined and decisive in the other. 
The eighteenth century in France and England 
is nothing .so much as a determined onslaiigbt 
upon revealed religion. The attack of Hume is 
its supreme intellectual expression; but Voltaiie, 
Diderot, Holbach, to name only the outstanding 
critics, set the ecclesiastical phalanx pdr- 
mancntly upon the defensive. The real achieve- 
ment of the philosophic movement of tbe 
eighteenth century was to complete the case 
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for a purely secular conception of social life. 
Building upon the acceptance of the Newtonian 
universe, they made the literal interpretation of 
the Christian revelation impossil>le to intelligent 
men. And therefrom they drew the inference 
that if itr theology was dubious its power was 
without justification. They denied altogether the 
sanctions it pn>[>oscd to exercise in political 
and social life. They destroyed that alliance 
between church and state which liad made the 
beliefs of men the test of their c.ipacity for 
citizenship. By rendering at best dubious the 
adequacy of the beliefs themselves, they made 
of religion a private matter independent of the 
overt expressicjn of conduct, anil created a 
secular ethic with whicli alone, as it receixed 
outward form, it seemed legitiniatc for the 
state to concern itself. Naturally enougli this 
\ictory of tlie utilitarian temper did n<»t make 
its way xxiih ea^a*. 'Fhe tiiuinph of the 'Foleration 
.\ct must bt set alongside the defeat implied 
in the rexocation of the Fdict of Nantes. But 
It is notable that the eighteenth centurx' in 
Knglaiui s.iw no etieclivc revixal <»f religious 
persecution; and it C'alas and dc la Barre xxere 
executed in brance, the most striking element 
in iheir fate is the applause xxhUh greeted 
Voltaire's xinilieation of their names. Bx the 
time of the blench Kexolution men xxere able 
to think and to .say tilings that before 1700 
would undoubtedly haxe inx'olvcd a ruthless 
IM'rseculifin. 'I'liey xxere able to do so because 
the ecclesiastic al mleq^retation of life had 
ceased to ix'cupy the center of the stage. Its 
xiew of the uiuxerse haxing been rejected, the 
principles of the luw philosophy xxere applied 
to realms which had once In-eii deemed its oxvn 
<mpire. And until the revixal of niediacvalism 
\xith the romantic moxeineiit, the claim of 
theology to a dominating place xxas not so much 
challenged as neglected by those who set the 
temper of men s thoughts. 

n. Not, of course, that the scientific devel- 
opment and its ctinscHpienccs are independent 
of |>olitical and minomic cxxiiis. Anyone xxho 
seeks to explain the rise of liberalism must at 
least indicate Its cxinncction with nexv institu- 
tions in the xxwld of practical life. In one sense, 
at least, the fundamental event of tlie srx’cn- 
tcxMith century is the emergence of the middle 
class into political significance. The Dutch 
Rebellion and the Knglish Revolution arc the 
outstanding expressions of its jxoxvcr; but 
it is also important to remember that ci\*U xvar 
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in France, in destroying the nebility as a 
political factor and making possible the cen« 
tralized despotism of Louis X!V, left the 
monarch and the middle class face to face as 
Sfx>n as dissatisfaction should develop. The 
rise of the middle class is iinjvirtant because 
its economic needs required a type of liberty 
of which constitutionalism was by all odds 
the best expression. T'he middle class needed 
exactly the central principles of liberal doctrine 
if it was to prosper. It reejuired religious toler- 
ation because the esublishnicnt of this princi- 
ple xx«cs inextricably inter txxiiied xxith the rights 
cif property. It required liiiiitation upon mon- 
archical prerogatixe lest it be ruined l)y arbitrary 
taxation. It rccjuired a controlled aristcxrrac)' 
because the establisbmeni of internal peace was 
the essential condition of commercial prosper- 
ity. It required the brogatioii of the medi- 
aeval theories of rcsirictixc regulation in the 
interest of morality because in such terms 
indixidiial enterprise could not reach its maxi- 
mum fruition. T'hc nexx economic order, in a 
word, required a secular state; and a secular 
state, in its turn, required a liberalizing doc- 
trine if politics xxas to be more than a branch 
of theology W’hat the scientific rcx'olution bad 
begun the utilitarian revolution completed. 
Right gave xvay before the claims of expediency. 
A state xvas built which corresponded to the 
xxants of the new men to w^hom power had 
floxxed. 

It is w’orth xxhile to dxx •.* tor a moment upon 
the ideological significance of the three great 
political events of tlv* seventeenth century, 
ilie sucxessful establishment of the Dutch 
Republic was the first organized inx^asion of the 
monarchical principle in the modem xx*orid. 
It xxas a success xxhich came in the name of 
religious toleration and the right of a nation to 
determine its oxvn de.stiny. It offered immediate 
prcKif that its basic principle was the parent of 
religious toleration; and its permanence was a 
victory no* only for constitutionalism against 
autocratic gewernment but also for the inde- 
pendent and sovereign state as the form m 
xvhich the exclusixencss of nationalism seeks 
naturally to clothe itself. The English Revolu- 
tion, in xvhich the final synthesis of 1689 is only 
the culmination of a movement lasting some 
fifty years, brings with it not only religious 
toleration and constitutional government (both 
of them, as in Holland, the parent of commercial 
prosperity), but also the creation of a parlia- 
menury system the implications of which 
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change the whole substance of political phi- 
losophy. 'llicre is c\en a sense in ^hich the 
despotism of Louis MV may he s.iid to have 
enforced upon men's minds the belief that the 
constitutionalism of Lngland and Holland was 
of superior validity as a go\crnmental sj'stem. 
For alter 1O85 it \sas no longer accepted as other 
than a s\stem in decay. The ruin it had pro- 
duced was not only ot>\ious« but in striking 
contrast to the pnwpcriu of its ri\als. Saiiit- 
Simon» Fcnclon, \auban, Roisgiiillcl^crt, all 
point the lo^^on that in some fashion the 
arbitrirj evcrcihc of power is incompatible with 
the attainment of sinnal good. Their successors 
among iha v of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are oceupud in nothing so much as the 
conve-Mon ot public opinion to that \iew. They 
were successtui in their ertort; but the malaise of 
the monarchy wa^ too deep to make peaceful 
reformation possible. 'Fhc failure of French 
Itberahdm in the se\cnteenth centuiy to secure 
institutional expression is the essential cause of 
the breakdown in 1789. 

Nor must we forget the influence upon social 
institutions of the bre.ikdown of the mediaexal 
economic organization. A new economic impe- 
rialirm destroy J the old supremacy of the 
eastern tnarkei, and with its coming the 
scepter of trade passed from Venice and the 
south German cities to the states of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Capitalist enterprise, espe- 
cially in textiles and in mining, made impossible 
both by its extent and power the retention of 
ancient regulation. Commercial companies dis- 
covered in the use of the state prerogative 
methods of legal organization which were revo- 
lutionary in their significance. A financial tech- 
nique was evolved which synchronized with 
both the collapse of rural social categories and a 
catastrophic change in the price system. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century the economic 
worid was characterized by all the main features 
which distinguished it until tlie application of 
steam power to industry. The wants of the new 
economic order were incompatible with the 
mediaeval notions of fixity and status. 'Fhe new 
markets demanded enterprise; the new factories 
demanded free labor. Religious opinion, not less 
than political philosophy, adapted itself with 
remarkable swiftness to the wants of a new 
world. They accomodated themselves to a con- 
ception of life in which the possession of prop- 
erty was the mark of virtue. They preached a 
gospel of work in which poverty t^came the 
esepression of nothing so much as the dtsfisivor 


of God. That nature which, in the Middle Ag^p 
had been the reflection of the Divine Will, 
became in the seventeenth century the response 
to human appetite an appetite, moreover, 
freed by the new indniduahsm from the restric- 
tions of the earlier time. 'Fhe development was 
rendered easy by tlic compromise effected by 
Calvin in his disciivsion of tlic problem of 
interest. Once the meiliaeval ban on usury was 
lifted, religious preicpt was neces.s*inly har- 
nessed to the new institutions. The churches 
practically abandoneil their obligation to fonnu- 
hte a social dcKtniie which .should insist ii|>on 
man*s duty to his lu iglibor. W hen it could be 
pliinfy said th.it ‘St was not in Mmple divines 
to show' what cxintr.ict is lawful and what is not,” 
it is obvious tliat the b.isis of economic arrange- 
ments had ciM'*cil to be theological and had 
become utilitarian. The Rchinnation and its 
aftennath had alrcxuly shown how' profound 
was the resemtment of ecclesiastical discipline 
in the field of social policv; aiul wh.itcver 
lip service was paid in the seventeenth cenlurv 
disappeared after the Puritan rebi II ion in 
England, and the reduction of the church in 
France to a pliant instrument of adnunistratjve 
purpose. Thence forward the way was directly 
open to the idea of free contract as ilie basis of 
society; and with its emergence a jmrelv secular 
standard ot scxial value's coiiKl prevail, hco 
nomic lil>erah>m was the heir of the church's 
failure to ufide island the part it might play in 
the new world. .Vit acquisitive stkiU) won the 
opportunity for unlettered development as stKin 
as the church ceascii to play the part of the 
critic entitled to tc'st the moral adequacy of 
human effort and hunun institutions. 

III. Political philosopliy in the seventeenth 
century is, for the most part, b.ngtish where it is 
important; the continent had no names to set 
alongside those of Hobbes and Ixicke. In 
Althusius, indeed, the impact of Dutch achieve- 
ment and experience gave birth to theories of 
ample profundity; but there is little e\ idence tp 
show that he deeply or widely .diected the 
minds of men. The seventeenth century w4s 
mainly English because the prevalence Of 
ruinous civil war upon the continent hardly 
men space to do more than sigh for peace; and 
the relief at its coming was everywhere so greft 
that, with rare executions, rvcii an aiitocracl^ 
like that of Ia)uis xiv was acceptable because ft 
brought with it the cessation of ainflict. But in 
Epgftod, until the last ten years of the century^ 
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foreign war was an incident which hardly 
affected the substance of the national life; and 
the matter of internal conflict was such that the 
debate was I'tound to center al)out the funda- 
mental problems of politics. 

That is, indeed, oinious from the outset of 
the century. Already in Bacon, if we have a 
thccjry that is ultimately absolutist in tcm^ier, 
its whole basis is essentially utilitarian; and if 
he finds therein a place for the church, it is as 
no more than an eflecti\e instrument for the 
development of a state power conceded in 
purely secular tenris. Kveii relij’hius speculation 
may be said to ha\e adcanced the p<i\\er of the 
secular state, h'or when the C’hurch of Kngland 
allied itself with the inonarchN in the hope of 
dc*stn)ying Puritanism it xirtually abolished 
itself as an independent political authority; and 
the p.nneiship of tlie Puritans with consti- 
tutional and radical theories hastened both the 
victor)' of Parliament and the advent of toler- 
ation. 'riu* lawvrrs, abo, were a force in pro- 
moting the ileclinc of ix'clc.siastical authority. 
For they not onlv atu^kiM the desire of the 
church to be the inhi'ntor c»f the religious 
comts, but lhc\ also pro\ide<l the legal thc'oric^s 
out of whkh the ^trmtuic of the new state 
could be iliteiiiiiiu<l. PiiritaiiiMU, also, acted 
nccessarilv as a dis‘'olv». nl of nicdia<\al tradition. 
Since iiuist ot its devotees were to be found in 
the middle classes, it was inevitaldc that they 
should resent a state which, bv pcr.secutioii, 
interfered with their commercial eflort and the 
prosperity nf the countr). 'Flicy drew from 
their experience of its activities a bias against 
state action; and the liberal faith in a state whose 
interference is at a minimum is deeply nxited 
in nonconformist traditions. Puritan, also, may 
be said to he the dogma of equality in Lnglish 
pijlittcal philosophy. .Men like IJIbtirne and 
Rainsboroiigh aiul Winstaiilcy arc the expression 
of the victorious spirit of a class which sees in 
the abrogation of .special privilege the guarantees 
of its own wclI-lH'ing. The doctrine was pre- 
mature as a philosr)phy because it failed to 
correspond to the distribution of economic 
|>owtT. The revolution that actually came was, 
as Harrington so inagistrallv perceived, cssen- 
tUlly, in its final fonn, the constitutional 
expression of the new ecf>noniic order which 
the previous hundred years had brouglit into 
being. A negative state, parliamentai y govern- 
ment and toleration were all that the new class 
desired; and more radicil theories, to which 
the disillusions of a revolutionary period iiatur- 
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ally gave birth, had to wait for a more ample 
realization. 

l*he most significant figure in the first part 
of the seventeenth centurv is Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), in sheer inlellectual power the 
most eminent name in Lnglish political philos- 
ophy. To understand at once Ins place in the 
mind of the century, and the import of his 
doctrine, we must reali/r, lust of all, the 
significance of his intcliivtual contacts. He 
represents, with .ill his t nors and inadequacies, 
the '‘natural phi]oso|div of the seventeenth 
century in the fullest scn^-c of that term. Few 
men have specialized .so profoundly in omni- 
science. Ph)sicist, geometer, psv chologist, meta- 
physician, Biblical ciitic, social tluorist, there 
is hardly an) dequrtment of human knowledge 
w'htch was not swefit into the generous ambit 
of his .system. 'I'he friend of (ialilco, the 
secretary of Bacon, the intimate of Mersenne 
and the Cartcsi.in socic'ty ot Paris, he was in 
close communion with the advanced sciVntific 
outIcKik of his time. He rej'resents the first 
.svstematic attempt in Lnglish plnlosophy to 
erc’ct a theory ol the* state upon foundations 
altogether independent of theological principle. 
\\halcvcr the burden of his conclusions, the 
temper in which he worked was cs.sentiaUy 
what the new liberal outloik required. He is 
consistently rationalist, consistently utilitarian, 
consistently Kra.stian. He was fundamentally 
nutcrialist and, in essence, utterly hostile to 
supernatural hy|x>thescs in the realm of social 
though*. Both his mIiic and liis psychology 
show how completely [uissible it had already 
become for their principles to be worked out 
upon a basis entire I\ secular in character. If 
Holibes’ political pliilosophv is, dc Maistre 
apart, the most powerful pica for autcKracy 
that has ever been made, it is a plea built upon 
the^ assumption that cverv' slate is a completely 
self-suHicient organism w'hich does not need to 
lcM>k outside itself for the sanctions of its 
conduct. 'Fhat, pci haps above all, was the thesis 
of which the new order stoo.l most in need. 

Thoi., h Hobbes himself alw'avs insisted that 
his scx'ial philosophy was an integral part of his 
gemcral mctaphvsic, it is no injustice to him to 
R'late its emphasis directly to the events amid 
which he moved. He had seen the failure of the 
gunpowder plot; he was in Paris when Henry 
i\’ fell a victim to the dagger of Ravaillac; he 
vvitnes.scd the *'heH gospelling” which accom- 
panied the beginning and the end of the civil 
wars. The fact that his work was the product of 
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« timid temperament, writing when a strong 
and stable government was sought above ait 
things, justifies our seeing in it the fruit of per- 
sonal experience rather than literary influence. 
Machiavelli and Bodin, Barclay and Bacon, he 
doubtless knew and profited by; but the reader of 
his political writings will hardly fail to realize 
that, even more, he was the shrewd observer of 
Pym and Richelieu, of Strafford and of Crom- 
well. In no writer of the perioil, indeed, is the 
lesson rough hewn from vi\id contact with men 
more ol>\ iously set dow n. ''rhe problem he set 
himself is how to make a a)mmun life for men 
whose actions are always bom of fear and self- 
interest. He posits a state of nature, after the 
fashion of his age, but it is a grim enfiugh condi- 
tion, a state of anarchy in which even* man's 
hand is against his neighbor, and in which the 
lust for power destro\s all scairitv. He does not 
spare the details of his picture. “Continual fear 
and danger of \ ioient death ... no propriety, 
no dominion . . . but only that to be every 
man's that he can get and for so long as he can 
keep it.” In such a condition men may be taken 
as broadly equal in their faculties since, in the 
absence of a recognized power of control, no 
man has mind or bodily strength enough to be 
free from the r t or sudden violence of his 
fellows. From so dismal a w*orld the one object 
of life must be the organization of release. 

And the means of release are to be had. For 
if man is avid of power he also fears death; 
he desires comfort, he searches for security 
Reason therefore suggests to him some form 
of agreement whereby peace may be attained. 
Reason urges him to leave the state of nature 
and thus gives him a law which vre may term 
a law of nature in the sense that it is a precept 
of reason; but it is not a law* of nature in the 
accepted sense. The law of nature is the power 
of man to do in the state of nature whatever he 
thinks fit. Included in it, indeed, are precepts 
which reason a)mmands for the sake of self- 
preservation; and these, in their totality, are 
something akin to the moral law. But they are 
pointless enough in the state of nature, since 
there is no common authority to enforce them. 
This law of nature may bind us in reason, even 
in the pre-social state, since the rule not to do 
to another what you would not have done to 
you ia the clear road to self-preservation. But 
it is, there at least, a rule without a sanction. 
It gains authority only by being applied; and a 
civil state is needed for its application. 

Hobbes therefore assumes the making of a 


covenant between men such that all surrender 
their natural rights to a sovereign, either by 
institution or by force. They then owe to this 
sovereign —be he a one or a many - -an allegiance 
that is absolute and entire. This sovereign owes 
no duties to his subjects, while they arc bound 
to one another to obey his commands. If, 
indeed, protection from insecurity dtws not 
result from the relationship, the subject is 
entitled to the resiiniption of his natural rights. 
But even then he has no remedy agaiii.st the 
soxereign (since the Litter owes no dutv to him) 
and he resumes them at his own risk (since he 
has broken the contract with his fellows). He 
assumes, then, a sovereign power xxhich, once 
established, is unlimited in extent; and the form 
of gox eminent can make no ditleiericc to its 
absiilutism. Law is then simply a command of 
the soxereign, enforced by the s.metion he insti- 
tutes; and since there is no limit to the soxer- 
eign's power there k no such thing as an iinjusi 
command and, by inference, as an imiust laxv. 
As hetxxecn diflerent states Hobbes insists that 
there can he no coiuiition s.i\e one ot mutual 
distrust; “the law of nations,” he writes, “and 
the law of nature is the s,ime thing.” But the 
weakness of the law of nature has betn the 
abstmee of a common supi nor to enforie it; and 
the law ot nations must, similarly, mean no 
more than the right of eaih state to do the best 
for itself that it can. A x ital future lax bt tore tliis 
rigunms jxositivisin 

We have thus a state in which, for the prescr- 
X’ation of peace, a soxereign has been instituted 
with unlimited authority to im|>ose his com- 
mands. Hobbes is insistent not only that a 
monarchical system is the best form tjf slate 
but also that all others are in truth a mere 
perversion of it; “other governments,” he 
writes, “were compacted by the artifice of men 
out of the ashes of monarchy after it had been 
ruined by seditions.” His ca.se for monarchy 
is urged with singular vcheincnco; it may be 
that the fate of Charles i and the position of 
Cromw II made his sentences even more biting 
than wa.s castoinary with him. A monarch's 
interest, he says, is necessarily one with thd 
public interest. He can get all ncH:essiir>' counsel| 
and that in secrecy; he is less liable to the in- 
constancy and faction which attend the sover* 
eignty of an assembly of men. The evils to be 
expected from favoritism seem to hint less than 
in the case of an a.sseinbly “where all will play 
this game on the principle of haJie miAi, crat 
tibi/" Nor does he see more than temporary 
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inconvenience in the problem of the succession. 
He preaches the necessity for the strict control 
of churches by the state in passages of extra- 
ordinary power; and tlic need for the destruction 
of voluntary bodies is asserted by likening them 
to *‘worms within the entrails of a natural 
man.’* 

Hobhes* thesis is, then, clear enough. The 
evil nature of man makes peace impossible 
without ri^straint, and the more concentrated 
the power exerted over him, the more successful 
that restraint is likely to be. The liberty left to 
the individual is twofold. lie may do vvhatevei 
the law does not prohibit; and he may even 
break the law since what hinds him to obedience 
is simply the fear of punishment. But because 
the object of the state is security, Hobbes admits 
W'hat for him is almost a legal right of dis- 
obedience in certain cases. Reason, he says, does 
not permit us to sup]X>bC that a man can be 
bound to kill or maim himself, or to be com- 
pelled to self-incrirnination; nor is he bound to 
kill others or perform work of a dangerous kind; 
and whenever -a notable concession born, 
obviously, of the times— the sovereign is unable 
to give the protection for which the stale is 
made, man resumes his natural rights. What, 
broadi), he has set out to do is construct a 
theory of social organization in which the 
radical doctrine of a contract is tumcil to the 
service of desjwtism. He has been so impressed 
by the conthets of the previous century that 
he searches for a technique of order, whatever 
cast to indiviiliial freedom its institution may 
cause. So ovenv helmed is he by the price of 
anarchy that he is not even prepared to pay 
tribute — a.s Filmcr indignantly noted— to the 
fasliionable df>ctrinc of legitimacy. There is 
nothing about divine right in Hobbes, whether 
in the secular or ecclesiastical realm, except by 
way of contempt; there is nothing, either, about 
the rights of conscience except their danger. He 
had clearly no patience with (rrotius' effort to 
regulate by accepted moral precept the practises 
of states; “convenants of government,” he 
said, “without power of coercion are no 
security.” He had no confidence in any power 
but the sword, no belief in any motives save 
the meariost in human nature. All that he asked 
for was a sovereign — whether Charles i or 
Cromwell was immaterial — ^vvho could force 
men to keep the peace. The state was thus, for 
him, concerned not with social good but with 
the condition upon which all human welfare 
depends; it was a restraint, evil, it might be. 


but necessary upon men's appetites. The form 
he gave to his argument cut away the ground 
from under the feet of his opponents. Granted 
his premise — and it is diflicult to see how a 
Calvinist, for instance, could deny his premise— 
and his conclusion followred with irresistible 
logic. He represents at its maximum that 
intense desire for a strong authority, impreg- 
nable both within and without, which was 
natural in his time. And his sense of the state 
as tlie sovereign legislator which could brook 
no rival, whose w'lll was law because no will 
was sufierior to itself, was destined to play a 
fundamental part in future [V)IiticaI philosophy. 
From Hobbes to Rousseau and therefrom to 
Hegel, on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
Bentham and thence to .\ustin, was but a 
step; and when that step vnos taken the theory 
of the state was finally redeemed from all 
possible contact with alien principles. 

IV. In a sense, however, Hobbes bad come 
too late; a theory of autocracy did not suit a 
generation which wanted, indeed, onler, but an 
order compatible with individual freedom. How 
profound was that want is c\ ideal fmm the 
rapidity with which Kngland recovered from 
the sense of sliock administered bv the Crom- 
wellian regime. The Icnritimate king was re- 
stored, but he, not less tlian his people, recog- 
nized that he had been restored upon terms. 
The debate between i(/)0 and 16S9 is about 
nothing so much as the terms of the consti- 
tution; both parties had to recognize that a 
constitution was ineiitahle. When the brief 
reign of James il seemed to implv a monarchical 
experiment outside the limits for which men 
were pri pared, the imitation to William of 
Orange followed at once. Its consequence was a 
king who reigned by parliamentarj’ title upon 
conditions set out i \ the clauses of statute. 
The Revolution of i6S8 led straight to the 
Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement. The 
dependence of the crown upon Parliament was 
cstabhshed; the Nonconfoi mists were rcw’ardcd 
with a partial measure of toleration; the develop- 
ment of the Bank of England and the party 
system set the seal of finality upon the new’ 
system. In all this w*as implied dogma incom- 
patible with the rigorous theorizing of Hobbes. 
It needed a more mediating philosophy if 
innovations so striking were to be put in the 
framework of doctrine. 

The theorist of the revolution was Locke; 
and he did not conceal either from himself or 
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from his readers the purpose of his effort* It 
was the intent of the Txco Treatises an Govern- 
ment^ as he said, **to establish the throne of our 
great Restorer, our present King William, and 
make gfKKl his title in the consent of the people.” 
Wiut he sought was a theory of the state which 
would justify exactly the principles of the 
revolution settlement. He had to show that 
there were limits beyond which the sovereign 
power could not be permitted to go. He had 
to expLiin how a state might be built in which 
the share of the people in power, the mainte- 
nance, therefore, of their rights in form of law, 
was definitely established. He had to justify a 
solution of the religious problem which main- 
tained such variety of outlook as was compatible 
with necessary* political unit\. He had to build 
a polity which left unfettered the individualism 
of the new economic order. He had, in a word, 
to build an alternative ty the Hobbesian 
philosophy; and to do that, as he saw, it was 
necessary to go back to the foundations of the 
state. L^ke, it may be, lacked altogether the 
darit}' and the relentless logic of his great 
predecessor; and he had little of that genius for 
compressing into a phrase the experience of a 
lifetime which makes Burke the one classic in 
English pohtics who can still be read with 
delight. Bui he saw with unsurpassed common 
sense that the main problem of his time w*as 
such a theory of the stare as would justify the 
maintenance of freedom in terms of individual 
good. What he had to do he accomplished with 
such mastery' that for seventy years he remained 
the outstanding expression of political liberal- 
ism; and not until the advent of Rousseau did 
the philosophy of the state take a new direction. 

Why, asks Locke, does political power, ”a 
right of making law's and penalties of death, 
and consequently all lesser penalties,” exist? 
It can only he for the public benefit, and his 
inquiry is thus a study of the grounds of 
political obedience. Locke thus traverses the 
territory Hobbes had covered in the Leviathan^ 
though he rejects every premise of the earlier 
thinker. The state of nature is, for him, gov erned 
by the law of nature. The law of nature is not, 
as Hobbes had made it, the antithesis of real 
law, but rather its condition precedent. It is a 
body of rules w'hich governs, at all times and at 
all places, the conduct of men. Its arbiter is 
reason and in the natural state reason shows 
us that all men are equal. From this equality 
are bom men^s natural rights which Locke, like 
the independents in the Puritan revolution. 


identifies with life, liberty and property. Clearly, 
as Hobbes had also granted, the instinct to 
self-preservation is the deepest of human 
instincts. By liberty Locke means the right of the 
individual to follow his own bent, granted only 
his observance of the law of nature. Property 
Locke derives from a primitive commiinwm 
which becomes transmuted into individual 
ownership whenever man has ”mixed” his 
lalK>r with some object. This labor theory of 
value, it may be remarked, livctl to bcci^me, in 
the hands of Hodgskin and Thompson, the 
parent of modern socialism. 

The state of nature is thus, in contrast to the 
view of Hobbes, preeminently social. There 
may be violence or war, but this is onlv when 
men abandon that rule of reason inherent in 
their character. But the state of nature is not a 
civil state. There is no common superior to 
enforce tlie law of nature; each man, as best 
he may, works out his own interpretation of it. 
But because the intelligences of men are 
different, the law' of nature is differentiv inter- 
preted. Uncertaiiitv and chaos result, and rnc.ins 
of escape become neccssaiy' from a condition 
which human weakness would make intoler- 
able. It is here that the social contract emerges; 
and just as I^ocke's natural state implies a 
natural man utterly antithetic to llold)es’ 
gloomy picture, so does his social contract 
represent the triumph of reason rather th.in of 
hard necessity. It is a contract of each with all, 
a surrender by the individual of his personal 
right to fulfil the commands of the law of nature 
in return for the guarantee that his rights as 
nature ordains them — life and lihei'ty and 
property — ^will be preserved. The contract is 
thus not general, as with Hobbes, but limited 
and specific in character. It is not, as Hobbes 
made it, the resignation of absolute power to 
the hands of an irresponsible sovereign. It is 
simply a contract of the members of the com- 
munity with themselves to form a whole which 
thus becomes that common political superior — 
the atate— which is to enforce the law of nature 
and punish infractions of it. Nor is I^ickc's 
state a sovereign state: the word “sovereignty,” 
significantly enough, does not occur throughout 
the treatises. It is a state in which the minority 
agrees to be bound by the will of the majority 
for certain defined ends; but its province ends 
when its action passes beyond those boundaries. 

I^ocke will have no truck with absolute power; 
and he has no patience with the divine right 
of kings. He dtslikea oligarchy, because it 
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inevitaDiy emphasizes the interest of a group 
against the superior interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. Democracy alone offers 
adequate safeguards of an enduring good rule; 
a democracy, that is, which is in the hands of 
delegates controlled by {K>pular election. He did 
not like republicanism; experience, doubtless, 
of the Puritan epoch had taught him that its 
disadvantages w'cre serious. He was content to 
have a kingship divested of legislative power so 
long as hereditary succession and the making 
of laws were deemed to be dependent upon 
popular consent. The making of law, the form- 
ulation, that is, of the rules by which life, 
liberty and property are to be secured, is legis- 
I.uirm and this, from the terms of the original 
contract, wa^ the supreme function of the state. 
T'he legisLiuire was to he Ivmnd by its own pre- 
set iptions; and the executive -in his view', a 
body of minor importance -was simply there to 
carry out its will. For him, at the back of each 
go\ernm( nt.tl act there is an active citizen body 
ociupied in it with single-minded 

r< ference to the law of nature and their own 
natural tights. 

'J'hcre is thus a standani of right and wrong 
superior to all powers within the state. ‘*A 
go\ eminent,” he wrote, “is not free to do as it 
plc.is(' . . . the law of nature sUnds as an eter- 
nal rule to all men, IcgLsIators as well as others.” 
The soci.ii contract is thus secreted in the 
interstices of statutes, ami its corollary is the 
right of revolution. For to deny that right 
wa.s to justify the worst demands of James ii. 
“'File true remedy,” he said, “of force without 
authority is to op|iose force to it! Let authority 
but step outside the powers derived from the 
social contract ami resistance becomes a natural 
right; the state of nature supervenes, and a new 
contract may be made for which there is more 
hope of obserxance.” Here, also, l..ocke takes 
occasion to deny the central thesis of Hobbes 
that since power must be absolute, there can be 
no such thing as usurpation by the sovereign. 
But Locke retorts that absolute government is 
no government at all, since it proceeds by 
caprice instead of reason; and he argues tliat it 
is comparable only to a state of war since it 
implies the absence of judgment on the use of 
power. It is wanting in the essential and con- 
tinuing element of consent, without which no 
taw imposes obligation. All government, for 
him, is a moral trust, and the idea of limitation 
is implied therein. But an unenforceable limita- 
tbn would be worthless, and revolution remains 
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as the reserve power in society. The only 
hindrance Locke suggests is that of number; 
revolution should not, he uiges, be the act of a 
minority. For the contract is the action of the 
major portion of the people, and its consent 
should likewise obtain to the dissolution of the 
covenant. 

The problem of church and state demanded 
a separate discussion; and it is difficult not to 
feel that the great Letter on Toleration is the 
noblest of all his utterances. Not, indeed, that 
it stands alone; for it came as the climax to a 
long evolution of opinion and experiment in 
which the moral rightness and political ade- 
quacy of intolerance had been attacked on 
every hand. But Locke covered the whole 
ground, and it is notable that his outlook is 
built upon a denial that any element of theo- 
cratic government can claim political validity. 
The magistrate is concerned only with the 
preserx’ation of social peace and does not deal 
with the problem of men’s souls. He is entitled 
to suppress where opinions are entertained 
either subversive of the sute or destructive of 
peace; though even here Locke thought that 
force was the worst of remedies. In England he 
was prepared, on these grounds, to deny 
toleration to Catholics, atheists and Moham- 
medans. The first, he thought, deny to others 
the rights they seek themselves, and they owe 
their essential allegiance to a foreign power. 
Mohammedan morals arc incompatible with the 
civil systems of Europe; and there is absent 
from atheism — Bayle had just shown the con- 
trary' — the only satisfactory criterion of good 
conduct. 

Though church and state are thus distinct 
they act for a reciprocal benefit; and it is thus 
important to see why Locke insists on the 
invalidity of persecution. For the cure of souls, 
he argues, the magistrate has no divine legation. 
He cannot, on other grounds, use force since it 
docs not produce internal conviction. But even 
if it did, force would still be mistaken. The 
majority of the world is not Christian, yet it 
would, if force were legitimate, have the right 
to persecute in the belief that it was possessed 
of truth. Nor can he accept the implication 
that the magistrate has the keys of heaven. 
“No religion,” he says finely, “which I believe 
not to be true can be cither true or profitable 
for me." He thus makes of a church merely a 
voluntary society with no power save over 
its members. It may use its own ceremonies, 
but it cannot impose them on the unwilling; 
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and since persecution is alien to the spirit of 
Christ, excIuMon from membership must be 
the limit of ecclesiastical power Nor must we 
tor^ct the ad\anta£rcs of toleration It leases the 
mind and actions ot men urdetured, its eldest 
child IS charit\, without it there is no honesty 
of opinion Later contro\ers\ did not make 
him inodit\ these principles, and in the hands 
ot his successors m I m^laiul and 1 ranee the> 
became a \ita?l argument tor the eomphtion of 
the sexular state 

If there is little in the diiie^rent elements of 
Loeke's doctrine tor which ongiiulit> can be 
clalmc^l, the s\nthesis itscll w is new, and the 
iapidit\ of its acceptance shows how welcome 
was its liberal temper to its gencrition Whit 
opposition there was, was hut the eddies ot a 
stream tast biining itselt in the s<inds As 
earl) as 1693 Baelo could wnte that I^>cke has 
become, the ‘ Gospil ot the Protestants *’ 
French Huguenots and the Dutch drew natur- 
all) upot so hipp\ a defender, and Barbc\rae, 
in the translation ot Putendort which he pub- 
hshed m 1706, cites no writer as trti|Ucntl\ as 
Locke Addison, on si\ separate occasions, 
spe^s of him in the Spa tutor as one whose 
possession IS a national glorv, and Swift 
sottened *us hatred of the milignant Whigs 
to hnd the tpitlv t * judicious ' toi the in in who 
was their master. He was, said Warburton, 
“the honor ot his a 'c and the instructor of the 
future ' I he culog\ is not too strong, for 
Lnglish {political thcon until the tune Hume 
IS little other than a \ariation up<^n his central 
theme Monte sc|iiicu paid him tribute when he 
rnidc the separation of powers the ke) stone of 
his own more splendid arch llie teaching of 
Rousseau IS only a broadening ot the channel 
Jug by IaK.kc, no element integral to the 
Stcond Treatise is absent from the Social 
Contract Rousseau, indeed, in many aspects 
saw dciper than his predecessor He under- 
stood the organic element in the state, where 
Locke was still trammeled by the bonds of his 
narrow individualism Yet it would not be 
difficult to argue that Rousseau's theory is at 
no other point a real advance. The general will, 
m practical instead of scmi-mystic terms, really 
means the welfare of the community as a whole, 
and for btith the active consent of the mdividual 
citizen remains the central problem Most of 
the diflerence between them, perhaps, lies in 
their historic position. Locke was justifying a 
revolution that had happened, Rousseau was to 
justify a revolution that had still to ooixie. 


It is this revolutionary clement in l/ockc that 
gave him his significance in both the American 
and the French Revolutions. He laid down the 
essential thesis of liberalism that no government 
can e\er be jiistilied unle*ss it draws its strength 
fn>m the frcH! consent ot the governed He 
argued that an invasion of reasonable claims 
makts legitimate a resort to force for the over- 
throw ot the invading aulhont) 'Ih.it also is 
the essential claim ot the Declaration of 
lnde|H.ndcnee, and the verbal reseinblamcs 
between that doeimunt and the Stcond / reatise 
show how deepl\ Jcfieison hul diiink tioin the 
Ixiekian tountiin 'Pherc was, iiidoed, leason 
and to Sparc tor the irritable insistentc ot Dean 
Pucker that ‘ the Vmerieans ha\c made the 
maxims ot Ix>eke the groiiiiil ot the present 
war,” and his jibc that laieke was “the idol of 
the Lcxellers of I nglind," Piiee ind Piiestley, 
IS true both ot \merita and ot I* ranee lor 
laieke is written lirge in the Vmenein bills ot 
nghts, and these, in their turn, were to be the 
principles ot lySt) What I^rOekc hid sought to 
ilo was the* efiort also of liber ils m Vnicriea 
and Prance He tried to construct a svsteiii of 
government which mide it he at the service of 
individual citi/ens He, like them, w is jealous 
lest It inv icle terntorv tor the contnil of which 
he deemed it unsuited He, like them, made 
individual consent, a vigilant eiti/en bod), a 
hmitecl executive, a sepiritiori of powers, the 
true bases of the state It is not toti mueli to 
claim that their triumph w.is his also 

\ It was not to be expected thit the success 
of lx)cke in 1 ngland would he paralleled upon 
the continent in his own lifetime, tor the ncees- 
sar) institutions were wanting there \fltr 1614 
the Lstates-Cjcneral dul not meet again until 
1789, and the parlcnunt of Pans was a purely 
selhsh legal corporation without real vision of 
a communal purpose* In l>oth 1 rmcc and 
Germany, moreover, the combination of defec- 
tive popular institutions and war w.is sufficient 
♦ > make the need of a strong and ci ntralizcel 
power more cfTcctivc than the need for kbcral- 
ism. What men ask for is a monarch who can 
rule, the cessation of tivil strife, freedom from 
the he:avy burden of taxation, relief from admin- 
istrative oppression In t!ie vast pamphlet 
literature of the Fronde there arc not half a 
dozen writers who seek any radie.al remedy; 
and even of th"sc Claude Joly is the only one 
who has a system of any kind to recommend. 
The same conclusion is broadly true of Ger- 
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many. With the exception of Pufcndorf, none 
of her political thinkers rises above a common- 
place level. 'I'hey are <x:cupied cither with 
merely legal U^chnicalities or with the facile 
proof tliiit monarchy is the best fonn of govern- 
ment. Kven Leibnitz, for all his emancipation 
from authoritarian dogniatisin, offers us little 
beyond a skilful defense, in the manner of 
Grotius and with no advance u|K>n his matter, 
of the validity of natural law. 

Ilut the evolution of French political thought 
in the se\enteenlh century is significant. It has 
an otiicial and a critical side, (in the one hand 
are Kkhelieu and Bossuet, the one the out- 
standing architect, the other the supreme 
apologist, of the reiioxaled monarchy; on the 
other aie tliose Juiieu and B.iyle among the 
Protestants, \auban among the officials, Ken- 
elon among the cleigv, .Saint-Simon among the 
nobles * who \entuicd upon expression of their 
dissatisfaction with tlie regime, 'riiere is little 
in their argument that i.in be c.illcd at all 
justilialdx a liberal doctrine. But the mood they 
represented, ",i! ^d willi the inspiration 

that \oltaiie and the drew' from 

lankc md l.nglaml, and fanned by the new* 
skepticism wliiih grew from the union of 
natniahsm, as m Samt-Kvremond, and the 
claims of suence, as in fniitenellc, became, with 
the decav of tin* monarch) in the eighteenth 
centur), the distincil) Fiench liberalism of 
winch Voltaire and Monlesijuicu arc the most 
imp»)rlant lepreseiitafn es. 

Kichchcii was a political philosopher indi- 
rectly oiil\; the Tcstamiut am! the Maximes arc 
rather tlie acute reflections of a .statesman upon 
hi.s art than the expression of a coherent systi'in. 
He represents, e.ssentially, the supreme organ- 
izer who has come to restore order, whatever 
the cost of its imposition, .\tithority is to know 
no bounds, and disobedience is to l>e identified 
with sin. 'Fhe prince, fi>r him, is the state; to 
multiply the number of pilots is to ruin the 
{possibility of a sale vo\age. He in.si.sts upon the 
necessity of a rigorous but carefully masked 
control of the eliureli; its doctrine may be left 
unfettered only so long as it does not impinge 
upon temporal power. Neither {political as.sem- 
bfics nor coqporations should be {permitted in 
the state, for these represent a {HPssiblc counter- 
poise to royal authority. Nor dtx'S Richelieu 
approve <pf municipal prbilege; communities, 
he arguc*s, never understand their cpwn interests 
since dans une comnuinaul/' le noinbre des 
folz est plus grand que cclui des sages/* lie does 


not even hold with the supremacy of the courts 
in the purely judicial realm, but urges the need 
for extraordinary commissions to supplement, 
by royal prerogative, the inadequacies of 
judicial justice. 'Fhc whole keynote of his theme 
is raison d'etat; in matters so coin{)lex as those 
of {politics, he argues in effect, attention to 
defiiiite {principles of action is impossible. He is 
not even deeply interested in the prosperity of 
the {PCfjple; a little misery, he thinks, will keep 
their minds from w'undcring into the political 
realm. He has no use for the aristocracy, except 
as the basis of the armed forces of the state. 
The whole is a sinister picture of a man avid 
for {Power and careless of, even uninterested in, 
the inethr>ds by which it is maintained. 

The explanation, of course, is a simple one. 
No powerful and ambitious man could have 
passed through the experience of religious and 
ci\il war without insisting that the only path 
to safety la\ in the presence of a Machiavellian 
prince at the helm of state. He wrote of w'hat he 
had himself acfiicved; and the years of Louis 
xiv’s minority arc an apt commentary' on wrhy 
his views shaped tlicinselves as they did. The 
wars of the Fronde stand out in singular con- 
trast to the contcmjxprancous civil w'ars in 
England. They were purely factional fights of 
selfish minorities seeking to profit themselves 
from the feebicne-ss of an incompetent regency. 
They produced no great leader and no great 
thinker. In tlic scMTal thousand Mazarinades 
there arc n^it half a dozen which express 
muic ih.m i! t* miser)- or the passion of the 
moment. Oni C laiulc July, as the wars came 
to .1 close in i'>52, showed some pow'er of insight 
into the pi'nciples of government. He at least 
sees that all power must rest upon a popular 
origin ami that there can be therefore neither a 
divine right of kings nor an unlimited royal 
authority. Kings exist for the good of their 
pcMpplcs, and t)ranny implies a right of resist^ 
ance. July sees, too, the imfportance of indi- 
vidual liberty; and his detailed condemnation of 
Richelieirs judicial methods shows that he 
holds fimily, as bents the grandson of Loisel, by 
the siqprcmacy of fundamental law. He demands 
a meeting of the Estates-General, and refuses to 
admit a right of taxation without its consent. 
Nor, in his judgment, has the king the pov/cr 
to make law without the consent of the con- 
stituted magistracy of the realm; and this must 
be gi'-en without the exercise of undue pressure. 
He uiges, finally, that no war should be made 
except as a last resort and then only after the 
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king has taken counsel with the Estates of the 
kingdom. 

Here, at least in outline, is such a liberal 
program as neither Pyin nor Hampden in Eng- 
land would have rejected. But it came too late. 
There were neither the leaders to ad\ocate, 
nor the institutions thn>ugh which to work, its 
possibilities. When Louis xiv began his per- 
sonal rule in i6bo, the stage was already set 
for centralized despotism. Iamiis himself was 
intent upi>n the fulle.st possible exercise of his 
prerogative; and tlic unintelligent memoirs that 
he composed for the instruction of his son 
reveal a mind in which the h\ pothesis of divine 
right had assumed axiomatic form. Contem- 
porarj' theory in France, at least, had no ereati\t 
alternative to propound. The textbook writers, 
Priezac, Scudery and the rest, all repeat the 
ornate ctmimonplaces which, as in the retlcc- 
tions made for Sir Thomas Elyot, ilid duty in 
sLxteentli century England for political wisdom. 
It was not until the advent of Bossuct that an 
attempt was made to gi\e the Augustan autoc- 
racy a theoretical foundation. 

Few writers on politics have received 
panegyrics so splendid as Bossuct; few also 
have don< so little to deser\'e them. At bottom 
his polit d philosophy is little more than the 
conclusions of Hoblnrs loosely set in a theo- 
logical context which he did not realize to he 
already obsolete. I'he magnificent eloquence, 
indeed, ser\'es often to conceal the po\erty of 
the thought; and the reality of the learning in 
which tlie conclusions are clothed often gives 
them the air of being a system of rigorous 
inferences from the accumulated wisdom of tlie 
ages. But what, in sober fact, has B(n»suet to 
say? Like Hobbes he draws a grim picture of an 
evil state of nature from the anarchy of which 
men are only too glad to escape. Like H(;bbes, 
also, be insists that absolute power alone could 
end so terrible a condition. With his English 
predecessor he concludes that the rights of the 
subject are no more than a concession from the 
sovereign power, and that monarchy, which 
best assures peace and order, is by far the best 
form of government. 

Here, at least, is nothing of novelty. It is 
true enough that Bossuct, unlike Hobbes, sets 
his conclusions in the background of a philos- 
ophy of history which, built upon the theses of 
St. Augustine, makes Providence the master 
of historic events. It is true also that the 
principles of his Politique tirie de VEcriture 
Sainte are made to depend upon the support 


of Scriptural texts. But the foundations of his 
system are in fact mostly independent of all 
theological apparatus. The unity of a people is 
dependent on sovereignty being invested in an 
absolute prince whose power is of (joJ: "the 
royal throne," he says, “is not the throne of a 
man but of God Himself." All government is 
entitled to respect, and revolt is the antithesis 
of the spirit of Christianity. No citizen has any 
right to attack the public {H>wer; and tliereforc 
even the prince who tliKS evil must be obeyed. 
He denies altogether the contractual origin of 
political authority, and makes prescription the 
basis of a title however brutal it.s origin. 
Popular govcniment, for him, is always the 
parent of tyrjimv; and the freedom of the 
individual means in the end popuLir govern- 
ment. Kings therefore arc absolute, since with- 
out such power they cannot fulfil the purjKise 
of authority. 'I’o be absolute, indeed, is not to 
be arbitrary"; the king should obey those funda- 
mental laws which are built on equity and right 
reason. Freedom of the person and property 
descr\e respect; and the king must make the 
care of his pcojdc his first obligation But he is 
himself the sole judge of how and when his 
obligation shouKl be perfonned. 

It is not difHcult to .see beneath tlie ma.sk of 
Bossuet's seeming abstractions a system of 
generalizations from the events of hi'^ time. 
His state of nature is the wars of the Fronde; 
his people as the tyrant arc the Puritans under 
Cromw'ell; his king who atts as father, unilcr 
GchI, to his .subjects is the [professional eulogy 
of l.a>uia xiv. An a philosophy it might well 
have succeeded had prosperity atu tided upon 
Louis’ effort. But defeat abroad and misery 
and intolerance at home combined to evoke a 
protest against its a.ssuniptions which provided 
the foundation for the emergence of liberal 
ideas. The Huguenot pastor Jiiricu pro- 
claimed, if in exile, the right of the people to 
cashier an evil ruler, and insisted that its 
sovereignty is the only U‘gitimatc basis of 
political [Kiw'cr. Bayle W'as only the most 
learned and able rif a .score of writers who made 
the case for religious toleration with a width 
and insight that not c\cn Locke surpassed. 
Vauban and BoLsguillchcrt exposed, in merci- 
less detail, the ruin wrought by I^iiiis* disas- 
trous [Kilicy, and though the fiscal remedies 
they had to pro(M)se were timidly incomplete 
because they lacked a sound institutional 
scheme to give them effectiveness, at least they 
showed that men were prepared for innovation. 
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The diaries and projects of Saint-Simon re- 
veal that even at the center of the aristocracy 
the grim despotism of Louis* later years was 
bitterly resented; and if his proposals are no 
more than reactionary traditionalism they arc 
at least striking in the whole-hearted condemna- 
tion they imply. Boulainvilliers also, himself a 
lesser nobleman, reveals a mind utterly out of 
accord with the regime under which he lives. 
He attacks as vicious the administrative cen- 
tralization which was the whole pivot of Ixmis’ 
absolutism; and with a knowledge of past 
French history remarkable for its time, he 
condemns both divine right and raison rf* Hat 
as incompatible with the well-being of the 
state. Like Saint-Simon he has no better 
remedy than the re.storation of traditioiul insti- 
tutions —a limited monarchy, a reformed admin- 
istration, an active Estates-Gencral. But Bou- 
lainvilliers had at least grasped the essential 
weakness of the regime he attacked; and his 
|>owcr of technical criticism is a new feature in 
the literature of his age. 

Yet it is perhajis Fenclon who shows most 
fully how liberal was the new temper which 
hail emerged. The tutor of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and Archbishop of Cambrai, he had 
seen the working of the system from inside, 
and hi.s rejection of its principles was built upon 
an intimate experience. He w.is in no sense of 
the word cither an innovator in reform or an 
originator in ideas. 'Fhc power he had and the 
influence he exeited came from the courageous 
clarity of the testinumy he bore to the ruin 
worked by Louis xiv and from his determina- 
tion to try all political conduct by the touchstone 
of ethical principle. He wrote not merely as a 
Frenchman hut as a citizen of Christian 
Eun>po, concerned to insist upon its general 
interests even abo\c the special rights of 
France, nor is it insignificant that his most 
earnest remarks .should be set in the mouth of a 
pagan. If he had favorcil the revocation and 
applied its cruelties in his own diocese, he 
learned the error of persecution and insisted 
that France needed not merely the recall of the 
Huguenots but a system built upon toleration. 
Ultramontane though he w'as, he disliked the 
interference of the church in political affairs, 
since he saw that the alliance of church and 
state made inevitably for ecclesiastical slavery. 
He denied that love of one’s country can absolve 
a patriot from duty to mankind; and he attacked 
aggressive war as in ail cases indefensible. Not 
only did he urge the restoration of French 


conquests, but he saw the wrong done to 
Europe by the French occupation of Spain, and 
he wrote of Protestant and tolerant Holland as 
the hope of mankind. To him all power was by 
its nature poison; and he wrote of kings that 
their badness is practically inevitable. They 
must accordingly be the mere ministers of the 
law; and a constitution is essential to a well 
ordered state. For him political authority was 
the rightful possession of the nation, and there 
was a health-giving energy in its exercise for 
which no despotism, however efficient, could 
compensate. Despotism, indeed, always saps 
the strength of a people, and he predicted 
revolution as its necessary consequence. His 
remedies are not, perhaps, original. A limited 
monarchy flanked by a system of local and 
central assemblies, in which the aristocracy 
played the predominant part, had been recom- 
mended by others. But Fenclon saw the 
importance of legislation as a weapon for 
molding character. He realized, too, that 
participation in government is itself an exercise 
in the creation of individual personality. He 
demanded freedom of trade, an administration 
w*hose methods are built on a careful statistical 
assessment of the national resources, an ade- 
quate civil semce and a purified judiciary. In 
his emphasis on the danger of luxury, the eril 
of an idle class, and the necessity of education 
as the base of national w^ell-being, there is, 
clearly enough, something of the Platonic 
revolutionary. And his conception of history 
as set oui in the JMter to the Academy^ his 
insistence that institutions are more important 
than persons, that the habits of the nation 
arc the pidi of the record, show him as a genu- 
ine precursor. Save Bayie, no thinker of the 
seventeenth century was more comprehensively 
the instructor of the eighteenth; Saint-Pierre, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau all went to school to 
his teaching. 

The bf>ldness of Fenclon ’s attack upon the 
system of Louis xiv goes far beyond that of his 
contemporaries. Bayie, indeed, laid down the 
ultimate methodology for a deeper and more 
destructive analysis; but his own political 
proposals are, toleration apart, merely the 
expression of the scholar's conservatism. The 
Huguenot exiles, most notably Jurieu in Holland 
and Abbadic in England, maintained with vigor 
the dogma of popular sovereignty; but their 
op[K>sition to the regime was rather sl cri de 
cocur than a soundly reasoned philosophy, and 
their position as exiles detracted from the 
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influence of vihat they had to say. The first 
ideas of French liberalism mo\cd upon historic 
and conser\ati\e lines What vias pwposctl was 
to rev ne the power of the aristcKracv , to restore 
the I states-(itneral and the proMiitial assem- 
blies, to cultivate the mediaeval politv, rather 
than to bnng the people into the structure of 
government. It was not until \ oltairc had made 
England an example to French thinkers, and 
bankniptcv had become the etem il partner alike 
of success and failure m foreign pidicj , that rev- 
olution was accepted as tlie highroad to stabilit> 

\I France apart, European spcx.ulation tn 
the seventeenth centur\ is remirkiMe rather for 
Its lack of distinction than for ideas b\ vshich 
the current thought was protoundU moved 
Spino/a m Ilollind and Putendorf in (jorman) 
almost exhaust the list ot those who exerted 
anv thing more than a siiperticial influence 
The reason tor this barrenness is not t ir to stek 
The devastating influence ot the Ihirt\ \ cars’ 
War made men im lined to pcact at inv price, 
and epochs m v^hich consolidation is the 
outcome of fatigue arc rarelv capable ot specu- 
lation upon ultimate principle. 

About Puftndorf there is no need to sa> 
much. He w in no sense ot the word an orig- 
mal thinker, and his importance lies rather in 
the temjxrr and amplitude of his mind than in 
anv capacitv tor piercing to the root ot polit- 
ical foundations His De jure naturae it gtn- 
tium^ first published in 1672, represents an 
attempt to unite the irreconcilable svstems of 
Grotius and Hobbes Like the former he 
pleads for the supremaev of reason m alTairs of 
state; and the law ot nature is for him a rational 
rule, inherent in the character of man and 
enabling him to distinguish right from wrong 
Like Grotius, also, he makes the state of nature 
suflieiently rational and peaceful to render it 
difficult to know exactly whv civil society was 
ever deemed necessary But with Hobbes he 
argues that most men arc the creatures of 
impulse and that onl> in the civil state is 
respect for reason possible to the majority 
This state he traced hack to a twofold con- 
tract. Subjects contract with subjects to create 
a political community m a particular form, and 
subjects then contract with those designated to 
rule upon their respective rights and duties 
He does not agree with Hobbes that the ruler 
is absolute. His power may be supreme, but it 
is restricted always by the terms of the contract. 
The way m which this restnction is to operate. 


however, the sovereign is always to decide; and 
whatever validity the theories of Hobbes possess 
against the arguments of the great Dutch 
thinker must hold against Pufendorf also. He 
resembles Hobbes in his low view of men, his 
emphasis upon the worthlessness of the multi- 
tude, the emphatic repudiation of the Grotian 
hypothesis of a law of nations binding upon all 
men because it embodits the best experience 
of in mkind But the really outst«uiding feature 
of Pufendorf s work is its insistent secularity of 
temper He will have nothing to du with expla- 
nations of politual authority which find their 
Nourte in thcfflogv, ind he roundly denounces 
the detcxtivc ohseurantisni ot contcniporiry 
eciUsiastics who seek political philosophy 
otherwhire thin in tht behavior of nun He is, 
in short, comprchtiiMvtlv ritionilist in out- 
look, and the immense sueeess which itUndtd 
his b(K)k is tvideiKc ot the degree to whieh the 
rationalist principle accorded with the de minds 
ot the time 

\et tor all hi> suectss it is ditheiilt to see 
in Putendorf much more than a sublime 
mcdioeritv Spino/a ot coursi is one of the 
outstanding inrnts in thi whole historv ot 
political philosoplu Hut It is to lit rt numbered 
thit for almost a centurv after his ith his 
influcnee on polities was small Puftndorf ind 
Bivle seem onlv to hi outraged In Ins iclfas 
L^xkt doe*s not mmtion him, while \ico dis- 
misses him in one ecMitemptuous sentence 
It was not until the time of Lessing and (xoe the 
that his suprtnic merits were underst«KKl in any 
effective degree 

The reason, indeed, is not far to seek tor 
him, as tor his political master Hobbes, the 
whole basis ot politius was rigoroiislv utilitirian, 
but he differed, as he himself sud, from his 
illustrious predecessor in thit he applied his 
methrid with undeviatmg ccMisistcney If there 
arc present in him things like tin stale of nature 
and the idea of contract, none of them is 
essential to his method His central thesis is the 
idci ity of right with power; and he uses the 
experience of history — his knowledge of events 
is remarkable for his age — ^to prove that the 
lesson of history is a justihcation ot liberalism. 
For m the long nm, Spino/a an^ues, the true 
and eternal sources of power arc rational in 
character. The action of the state is always 
limited in fact by the knowledge that men are 
always measunng ^hcmselves against it; and it 
has power only as they fear it or love it. But, 
again in the long run, it cannot control those 
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things which men **cannot be induced by 
rewards or threats*’ to accept; therefore opinion 
and rcIfH'on are outside its sphere. A state, he 
urges, cannot nnike men moral or religious, and 
its true strength is dependent upon their 
morals and religion. The true springs of action 
are in the internal nature of men, and the power 
of the state gives only outwanl aiiifonnity, which 
is never pcrinanently decisive. Force, therefore, 
for Spino/a is powerless without reason. The 
ruler s right is thus limited by his wisdom and 
insight, by the measure of his justice and for- 
bearance. For otherwi.se his subjects will depose 
him, or the ci\il state will be a condition of 
anarchy tempered by dcsp>ti.sni. Wherever, he 
argues, there is sedition, there also is to be 
found g()vermneiital wrong. Nor docs Spinoza 
think dillereiitly of international relations. 
Kxpediency suggests here, as in the internal 
economy of the state, the ultimate wisdom of 
the golden rule. 

N(j more striking defense of lilM*raI principle 
has ever been made in purely utililaruu terms; 
and it is upon the same terms, also, that 
Spinoza bases Ins defense of democratic 
systems, litre, indeed, the deep inihiencc of 
Holland upon his theorems i; obvious. The 
necessity of checks and balance.s, a wiile dif- 
fusion i»f j>ow<T to safeguanl locai liberties, the 
insistence that in a democracy alone is the 
government nuKst reprc.sentatn c of the omi- 
nuinity — this couhl hardly have been said in 
the seventeentb centurj save by an Fnglishman 
or a Dutchman. To Spinoza monarchy is 
clearly abhorrent; and though he analyzes the 
aristocratic principle w ilh some sympathy, it is 
clear that the unfinished portion of the Tractatus 
poUtuus was to have been the culminating 
{x>int of Ixis speculation. Even as it is, the 
implications of tlie doctrine arc unmistakable. 
T'hc core of the argument is the insistence that 
tlie best government is that whose policy 
embodies the inaximuin self-interest. This is 
demcKracy because it allies with itself the will 
and the reason of the largest number of citizens. 
It makes their }X)wer its own; and it thus makes 
its right more permanent by the identification 
of their well-being with its own fortunes. 

The eighteenth century, therefore, inherited 
from its predecessor a tradition of which the 
liberal principle was definitely a part. The idea 
of consent had been everywhere adopted as the 
obvious answer to the divine right of kings. 
The notion of utility had been everywhere put 
forward as the test to which the monarchical 
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system must conform. Consent meant the 
consent of men; utility meant the test of results. 
Each was in its essence an appeal to reason 
against an appeal to a principle of authority 
clothed in some mystic sanction which reason 
was unable to penetrate, lliis liberalism, indeed, 
was as yet a method of examination, a challenge 
to the existing r)rder, rather than a philos- 
ophy which had become a part of the normal 
mental climate of the generation. It needed the 
moral bankruptcy of church and state before 
liberalism could move from a thesis of reform 
to a thesis of revolution. The work of the next 
generation was to appU it to existing institutions 
with an incisiveness and a determination which 
exhausted the moral credit of the new order. 
When that was done, liberals W'ere in a position 
to prove that they had come not less to fulfil 
than to destroy. 

VII. I'ntil the seventeenth century w’as well 
advanced, historical studies had for the most 
part assumed three ff)nns. Sometimes, as with 
de 'Fhou, they recordcil the passage of events 
as these impressed a single observer; they arc 
tile gt‘neraliz.ation of a diary rather than the 
philosophic examination of a record. Some- 
times, as with Rymcr, they are carefully com- 
piled documents which arc less history than 
the materials of histfirv', even if, as with Til- 
Icmont, they reveal a learning and a documen- 
tary insight in advance of anything previously 
known. Ur again, as with Eossuet, historical 
writing nwy be the anterfK)m of a particular 
theology, an exercise in the pnxjf of a definite 
religious thesis, instead of a scientific cliort to 
explain the evolution of civilized life. 

It cannot be s;iiil that the seventeenth century 
saw any revolutionarv’ change in the attitude to 
historiography. I'hc necessity fur care in con- 
troversy pnxluccd l>y the multiplicity of re- 
ligious sects conduced to a greater precision in 
the handling of evidence; the great Anglican 
school of men like Usher and Bingham did 
notable work in the reconstruction of early 
religious history, and 'rillemoni, Balir/e and 
Mabillon began forging the essential weai>ons 
of scientific scholarship. Yet even though such 
works as those of Bacon on Henry vn, of 
Sclden and Conring on legal antiquities, of 
Gruter on classiail inscriptions make it clear 
that a new and secular temper was emerging, 
the area of its activity vv.is as yet by no means 
wide. Bossuct was able to suppress Fere 
Simon’s effort to handle the Old T'estament in 
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a critical spirit. Lanoue's analysis of martyr- of its kingdom. Providence is banished from the 


ology earned him abuse and not luidcrstanding. 
Pouilly’s investigation, in 1722, of the legends 
of cariy Rome merely led to his denunciation 
as an atheist. Until the very end of the ancien 
regime it was both difficult to procure materials 
and dangerous to announce untoward results. 
Freret went to the Bastille for dcn\ing that the 
Franks were Gauls. CJiannone died in prison 
for his histoiy* of Neapolitan institutions. The 
Common Council of London withdrew its 
grant from Carte for maintaining that the 
Pretender had cured the “ king's e\ il.'* Muratori 
could not gain access to many princely archives 
lest his researches should disturb some princely 
title. 

Yet the progress of a rationalist temper is 
unmistakable. The skepticism of Ba>le made 
possible the rationalism of Yoltairc. Bentley in 
England, Rcimanis in Germany, Vico in Italy 
made it evident that the critical attitude w'as 
European in its extent. When Hume in the 
mid-eighteenth century wrote his histoiy of 
England he was attempting a broad narrative 
of the national life such as literature had not 
prc%*tously known. W'lth many faults it adiled 
notable q« alities to English historiography. If it 
was often prejudiced it was ne\er enthusiabtic; 
and the vdium theoh^icum was entirely absent 
from its pages. Hume saw, too, the significance 
of social and economic history; and if he used 
his insight too casually, at least he used it. 
No British writer had pre\iously seen the need 
to weave the threads of historic events into a 
single whole. What he began, Robertson con* 
tinned. Nothing now' remains of the histories 
of Scotland, Charles v and America with which 
he delighted his generation; although the man 
who gave to Keats his finest metaphor may 
perhaps rest content to have been supplanted 
by later research. Yet Robertson, like Hume, 
has great ments. He made history literature, 
and it did not leave his hands the servant of a 
particular party. He brought together a great 
mass of facts into an orderly and coherent 
whole. He w'as neither profound nor widely 
read; but at least, like Hume, he made mere 
analytic compilation obsolete. 

Both Hume and Robertson show that it was 
beginning to be difficult to retain history as the 
servant of authority; Voltaire and Gibbon make 
it evident that, in truth, the battle of rationalism 
was in its large outlines already won. With 
Voltaire a new epoch in his.x>riography genu- 
inely begins; the critical spirit takes possession 


stage, passion is analyzcil liy the cold weapons 
of reason, civiliaatioii becomes the phenomenon 
to be examined. He realized the signifieance of 
documents. lie understood that the worth of 
history is de{Kiulciit upon the woitli of testi- 
mony. If he hardly gr.iNped the category of 
time, at least he uiuicist<K)d tlie category of 
space. With him Cliris»ti.iiut\ is no kmger the 
central theme but siinplv an incufc’iit in uni- 
versal history. Ills hooks aie no lungir either 
pamphlets or luneial oratuuis but genuine 
attempts to explain the plicnoinena !u encrnin- 
tered. He speaks like an .mal\st .ind not, like 
Bossuct, as a prophet. He banished tlie super- 
natural from IiinU'I) and iIkh.1 '\ biought it 
down from the tloiuls to earth. It the Hwtdi sup 
les maeurs is toda\ inad(.i|uale, it is onl\ bei.nisc 
he pointed out the path l>v whieh it^ iiudeipiacy 
might he made known. It we do not accept his 
\iew of Louis xiv as he loiw il, it is still 
in large outline his nulho«l rif mu iput.itioii 
that pre\ails. Voltaiie wr^te IiihIdij as a hu- 
manist, and he hail ihe in i/ht. actordnejN, to 
sec that nothing human \.as o»wf.i»iiV of his 
examination. The people as vmII js the court, 
the lawyer as will a> the soldur, the man of 
letters not less than the prn si ilnse enter lor 
the first time into tin. lutissaiy ambit ot his 
scheme. A critical pliilosopliy of history <^ould 
doubtless have come without Voltaire; !>iit no 
man ffiadc its coming more certain or its success 
more assured. 

If the ambit of C ribbon was in a sense less 
wide, the character of his achievement was 
hardly less notable. The Decline and Vail is one 
of those books literally beyond praise; and it 
may be said with confidence that nf> work of 
its amplitude has ever been less touched liy the 
corrosive hand of time. Here let us note that, 
proceeding though it did from a political reac- 
tionary, it is yet a manifesto of liberal rational- 
ism. The famous epigram, “I have described the 
triumph of barbarism and religion/’ connotes 
not merely a history written in cold antagonism 
to religious belief hut the first genuine attempt 
to describe Christianity as a sociological phe- 
nomenon; and if wc should perhaps Ihj kinder 
than Gibbon to the theologians and ecclesiastics 
upon w'hom he heaped contumely, no scholar 
will be founa to dissent from his annihilating 
confutation d his religious critics. This 
rationalist philosophy of history, moreover, is 
accompanied by 1 sense of the aintinuity of 
histoiy that was epoch making. No one had 
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seen before Gibbon that the Augustan empire 
fell only with the fall of Constantinople. 
Criticism has overthrown his attack on Byzan- 
tium; it has shown tlut» as in his chapters on 
Mohammcilanihin, he sometimes used untrust- 
worthy sc^urccs. 'I'he answer to all such attacks 
is that he wrote before the nineteenth century, 
and that he made a large part of the achievement 
in method and outlook of the nineteenth century 
possible. He rescued a vital field of lescarch 
from those who had made it the plaything of 
theological passion. He gave to that tield both a 
new definition and a new pcrspecti\e. With 
Voltaire he ga\c to the secular interpretation 
of history the letters of credit which assured to 
it its future empire. 

VI H. For Catholic and Lutheran Europe 
the Refonnation meant an autocratic and cen- 
tralized state; and if tlie special experience of 
England and Holland ie<]uired there different 
political institutions, ne\ertheless the economic 
ideolc)e\ of Europe is, after tlic Refotmation, 
dificii lit onl) lii iin \ . V) ing degrees of its mteii- 
sit>. H he decomposition ot the niediae\al sys- 
tem, the rise of inariufactuics, the de\clopment 
of coinriK rce,the new possibilities opened up by 
geographical dHi.o\et\ and the use of the mari- 
ners* coinpa'-s, tlie giowlh of lunking — all these 
meant, in tluir total and complex impact, the 
rise of national economic s\ stems. It was incvi- 
Uble that the slai«* should seek to control this 
etolution. An increase of national wealth not 
only meant an increase ot national power; it 
afforded a Ixisis for taxation which fostered the 
]>olitical ends tiic state sought to ser\e. The 
histoix* of economic policy btfore Adam Smith 
is thus \crj largely the history of a deliberate 
etiort by the state to h>stcr economic de^clop- 
ment. Burleigh's encouragement f)f inantinic 
power ill England, the relation, in Amsterdam, 
of the bank to the city aiuncil, the ordinance 
of Ixiuis Xlii permitting wholes.ile merchants 
to attain a patent of nobility' —all these show 
clearly that the imjxirtance of the new* industrial 
phenomena was clearly apparent to the mind 
of the go\ eminent. 'Fhe colonizing activilic's, 
the economic policies of Cromwell and Colbert, 
•imply illustrate the same method in more in- 
tense form. The go>crnmcnt8 of the ancten reg- 
ime became the patrons of capitalism as a means 
of promoting their own authority. 

The conditions created hy the Reformation 
inevitably sharpened this atmosphere. Catholic 
supremacy had meant the imposition of a social 


and moral discipline which made ethical assump- 
tions constantly conflict with everyday behavior. 
The true Christian life, in that view, was the 
life of the monk; and accumulation of wealth 
W'as hardly regarded as a praiseworthy ideal. 
Asceticism of this kind was obviously unfavor- 
able to individual initiative. It left the average 
man in the grip of a dual view of the universe 
which contrasted worldly advantage with the 
religious ideal. Luther destroyed the dualism 
by making the internal voice of conscience the 
criterion of external conduct; as Sebastian 
Franck said, the mon.istic ideal became with 
him a world ideal. That was already an aid, 
since the voice of conscience is conveniently 
various in the precepts it adumbrates. It was 
Calvin more than any other thinker who 
prcAided the new capitalism with the ethic of 
which it had need. His view of man as the 
guardian of what God has given to him and his 
insistence upon occupation as a “calling," 
fulfilment of which is ser\ice to God, enabled 
the view to be justifiably taken that accumula- 
tion of wealth is a religious exercise, and that 
association with the business nun in that 
task — the gospel of hard work and low pay — 
is an avenue of salvation. Calvinism, in a word, 
provided a way of transition from a society in 
which c*conomic life was dominated by religious 
conceptions to one in which, with the growth of 
secular power, religious conceptions should be 
expelled from economic life. Not, indeed, until 
the threshold of the early nineteenth century 
was the cv illation at all fully accomplished. But 
the basis of coming is clearly present, once 
ccxmomic growth was made the basis upon 
vvhicli the national state was to wax strong. 

Alcrcantilism is essentially the system which 
expresses, in its first large phase, the result of 
the decay in religious discipline which the 
Refornution marks. It is impossible to define 
it in a phrase. Rather it expresses a scries of 
tendencies which in any given country exist in 
v'arying degrees of emphasis. The mercantilists 
were never a sc1uh)1, and they did not com- 
pletely agree with themselves nor teach a con- 
sistent body of doctrine. In general it may be 
said that they were the proponents of four large 
principles. They insisted on the value of pos- 
sessing a large supply of the precious metals. 
They preached the superiority of foreign trade 
over domestic and, as an almost necessary 
inference, of industries which manufacture 
from, over industries which supply, raw 
materials. They aigued, finally, that the state 
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can by its deliberate policy artiiicially promote 
these desirable ends. Nor is it dilticult to sec 
ivhy thcbc views should luve seemed desirable. 
To a generation which had seen the advent of 
a money econc^my, the virtu.tl identiHcation of 
wealth with bullion was natural enough. 'lo one, 
further, wliich saw the rise of gieat centralized 
monarchies and an immense growth in the 
number of othci.iIs, a sense of the power of the 
state was iiie\itahle. To the state itself industry 
seemed a natural field to foster, and the pro- 
hibition of imports a wise pidicy to pursue, 
since each led to an increase of revenue and 
thus an increase of the striking power of the 
nation. So, also, to use colonies <is the reservoir 
of exports, to prohibit even them, so far a^ 
possible, fmni manufacture, was to strengthen 
national economic power. Mercantilism, so re- 
garded, v\as a natural oxprc'ssion of the .ictual 
policy of the time. I'raders urged it upon gov- 
ernments to protect themsehe's from foreign 
competition; and governments accepted it as 
the obvious path to the enhancement of their 
authority. 

Mercantilist doctrine is, in fact, characteristic 
of any period in which liberal theories are at a 
discount. For liberalism tends to a cosmopolitan 
oudook, nd the dav for that standpoint had 
not yet come. I'he dcH'tnnal expositions we 
have are essentially practical treatises intended 
for a particular state, and considering mainly 
some special and immediate national advantage. 
Thus the currency revolution effected hv the 
discovery of the .\merican silver mines led to 
a spate of treatise's on monev , some of them, 
like the Rtp^tme au M, Malatroit of Bodin, 
very partially mercantilist in outlook. But in the 
Republtque Bodin expresses the tvpical views of 
the system. He is strongl) in favor of state 
intenention in industry, and eager for high 
duties on foreign imports. In England, almost 
simultaneously, the author of the Hrteje (Jon- 
cepte of English Policy went further and actually 
proposed not merely the exclusion of all foreign 
goods capable of being marie at home, but also 
a prohibition upon the export of raw materials 
abroad. Within thirty years Antonio Serra was 
striving, in his Breve traUato, to use the 
prosperity of \ cnice and the poverty of Naples 
as proof that the industrial state on mercantilist 
principle is definitely superior to the agricul- 
tural state. 

The volume of this literature in the seven- 
teenth century is enormous. In France Mont- 
chr^n has secured an enviable reputation for 


his Traite de Viconomie politique (1615) in 
which the name of the science appears for the 
first time; but the l>ook is in fact a mass of 
wholesale and unacknow lodged plagiarisms 
frf>m Bodin ami his own contemporary I^ffe- 
mas. 'riie need for ailonies, the importance of 
government ct»ntrol, the ilanger of economic 
individualiMn, are all empluM/ed with enthusi- 
asm. 'I'hoinas Mini in lingUnd did a similar 
work. Laving ilown with passion the thesis that 
the busiiKss of the state is so to arrange the 
bakiiue of trade as lo attract money from 
al^road, he iiuiicatcd a host ot expedients to 
this end. Mun is iueicl> ivpiud c»t a number 
of wnteis, like M!s>elden and Pollexfen, who 
urged the same views. 

Bj the middle ol tlu tcntiiry, however, there 
are signs that lailli in iiu rcaiitilisin is beginning 
to waver. Tlie renurk ol C’olberl that protection 
is a crutch with wliivh the s«>iind hml> <lispcn.scs 
IS well known. While bir Josiah (*hild was a 
mercantilist upon colonies and the rate of 
iiitenst, he did not object to the export of 
bullion, supportid the NaMgalion Acts ujxm 
{X)htic.d rather than economic groniuN, and 
saw that an iiiip»»il trade is the unavoidable 
result of foreign crnnnurce. C'liarles Ikivenant, 
at the end ot the lenturv, while ineitaiitiiist 
uponcohmialfxdky, wiiit much furihtr toward 
liberal ideas in othii ilirtctum'*, and "^ir William 
Petty, m this, a.s in much else , .1 mind ot piofoiiiid 
origiuahty, laid down a l>ody ot iloctrine which 
links him directly with lliirne and Aciain 
.Smith. Indeed it rnav be s-iid that by the end 
of the scvcnUintli cenliiry England possessed 
in Barlxm, Dudley North and the aiumyrnoiis 
author of tlie reinarLible (^onstdir attorn on the 
pMit India Irudt (1701) an euinmnic oiitkKik 
wliich denied at their root all the tuiidamcntal 
mercantilist notion.s. 

France, moreover, was tending in the same 
direction, 'i'he disastrous policy of Ixniis XIV 
rc*3ulted in a general economic impoverish- 
ment, and even in an age when criticism was 
Jangerou.s, protest against mercantilism began 
to make itself heard. Boisguiilehort was the 
ablest of the dissidents from the traditional 
form of mercantilism. In his empliasis on the 
importance of agriculture he combined what 
may be called an agrarian mercantilism with ele- 
ments of a n'-wer doctrine. While he believed in 
high import duties for the products of induatryi 
he was speewily concerned with the problem of 
improving the position of the agriculturist. He 
approved not only import duties on wheat but 
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also export bounties. He was freely cited by the 
physiocT<vts because of his insistence upon the 
primary importance of agriculture. Hut in fact 
his approach to the problems of economic policy 
was quite different from that of the physiocrats. 
Vaiiban’s analysi.s, however, was built rather on 
social sympathy than u|>on economic insight. 
Hut he t(K) has a profound sense that the mass of 
governineiital regulation inhibits rather tlian 
promotes prosperity, and his pro[)osed scheme 
of taxation would have wrotight a rexohilion in 
the economic policy of the state. 'I’lie fact, more- 
over, that a moral phili»sf>pher like Fenelon can 
urge the necessity of freeilom of trailc shows 
clearly that liberal ideas were gaining grouiul. 

'The reason is not far t<j seek. Iiulustrial policy 
in ;ne preccilmg age hail been made subordinate 
to military jiolicx; or, as with the suppression 
of the Kiiiet of Nantes, to considerations which 
totall) disrcganlcd secular well-being. 'I'he zest 
for ad\ entiiie was unsuccessful, and the eco- 
nomic theoiists beg.m, like those in matters of 
religion and jvihtus, to look t<j freevlom from 
goNeininentai n.UiKience as llie key to social 
gf>otl I’AaitlN, in other words, as experience of 
the st.ite oi ihurcli as an organ of repression led 
Voltaire aiul Duleroi, Montcscpiieu and IIol- 
bach to h»ok to nligious toleialion and political 
hhcrl) as the ideal, so «iid the mistakes of the 
state as the ailiitiT ot omunercial destinx lead 
lo an emphasis upon the desirability of laissez- 
faire. *rhe moxernent did not come all at once. 
After Vaiiban and Ihiisguillebcrt there is a 
pcrifKl of stagnation which lasted for almost 
thirlN %ears; |i»r men like Dulot and Melon were 
still set by the ancient wa\s, and Meintcsquieu, 
although an ad\<K'ate of economic libertx, no- 
where attempted s\siemaiic exposition in the 
economic held. It was not until the rise of the 
ph\siotratic scIkhiI that a liberal policy was 
developed as a complete philosophy of economic 
life. 

^i'hc originator of the phvsiocralic doctrine 
was Qiiesnay, the physician of the Hompadour; 
hut the schotd of thought he may be said to 
have founded had wide raiiiilkMtion,s. 'Fhc elder 
Mirabeaii, Mcrcier de la Riviere, nu|X)nt dc 
Nemours and Haiideau arc only the most 
•'otabic of the direct disciples; but Turgot and 
Condorcct w*iTe deeply influenced by them. 
Their power over public opinion was never 
great, and it may be said to have ended when 
Adam Smith embraced the most valuable part 
of their teaching in an outlook wider than theirs. 
But they were the first group of Uiinkcrs system- 


atically to study economic problems in terms 
of liberal principles. They had, as Dupont said, 
“a bfxiy of doctrine defined and complete, which 
clearly la)s dfiwn the natural rights of man, the 
natural order of srxiety, and the natural laws 
most advantagcfiiis to men united in a society.*' 
I’heir starling point was the belief that there 
are natural law.> underlying the social world as 
final and as real a.s the laws which explain the 
physical universe. These laws men must obey 
in order to secure the advantages of social 
oi^ani/.ation. With their spi'cial economic doc- 
trines, as with their insistence upon llic value of 
benevolent despotbrn, we cannot here d<*dl. 
What is important is their insistence that max'- 
imal production is the effect of the grcate.st 
possible liberty to trade, 'fhev object, accord- 
ingly, to all restriclions upon labor; and their 
defense of the individual's right to acquire 
property is, at bottom, an argument that inter- 
ference w:t!i individual effort is an injury' to 
national prosperity because in hindering owncr- 
sliip it removes the basic stimulus to pro- 
duction. Their view of .society as c.ssentially 
an aggregate of individuals, each of whom is 
iKit merely pursuing his own self-interest but is 
also the best judge of that self-interest, naturally 
led them to regard government as a necessary 
evil, whose intcTferencc should be limited to 
protecting the rights of one from invasion by 
another. The ide.il government thus becomes 
that which has least concern with its citizens. 
Enlightened self-interest, in their view, was 
much moie .d cly to result in social good than 
the system oi ainute regulation and hampering 
restriction. Obvi(»usly this outlook represents 
the deep distrust of men, who had known 
m'Tcaniilism by grim experience. Their view 
of society was biiiKled upon the jx)litical and 
psychological considerations which made Locke 
the mc’sscnger of liberation to ihe eighteenth 
century. Their attitude to nature showed the 
impact upon them of the scientific revolution. 
Ft>r ihciii re.ison can discover the laws of the 
siK'ial worlil, aiul i > government can disregard 
the relentless operation of these laws. 

They came in their ilue hour; though Ger- 
many still remained, with rare exceptions as at 
Baden, tied fast to the ancient ways. For in 
(Icnuany economic theory was essentially a 
by-product of public administration and not an 
indcjicndent criticism of state policy. It arose 
out of the teaching of economics to men who 
were to devote their lives to some form of 
administrative effort. The cameralist tradition. 
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ts it is called, was thus inevitably an effort to 
clarify, and not to criticize, the work of govern- 
ment. The professors of economics were them- 
selves civil servunts, holding cluirs founded to 
enable them to offer practical instruction. The 
result is a body of ideas intended especially to 
explain how administration can be best con- 
ducted to the best advantage. Such men could 
hardly be expected to belittle the sphere of the 
state; they were concerned with practical 
questions of tariffs, taxation, forestry, mining. 
iVIercantilism naturally expressed the cate- 
gories of thought they required; and all the 
leading German cameralists of the seventeenth 
century accepted, like Bomitz and Schroder, 
the traditional doctrine. Nor does the cightecntli 
century sec much change. Justi and Justus 
Moser v^xre unaffected by the new ideas; and 
though Zinckc and Sonnenfels show gleams of 
a fitful temper, their order of thought was 
hardly in adv ance of that of Davenant or Melon. 
The dominant school was made by the physio- 
crats and their allies. They showed that the 
indiridualism w hich the Reformation portended 
had at least extended its empire to the economic 
sphere. Hutcheson and Hume, the physiocrats 
and Adam Smith, when they propounded the 
system of atural liberty, were only completing 
the triumph of that critical rationalism which 
was bom of the revolutionary' experience of the 
sixteenth century. 

For it may be said without exaggeration that 
after the eighteenth century the policy of tha 


state is above all distinguished by the subor- 
dination of its power to industrial need. The 
recognition is consequent that the commercial 
life of the nation is the supreme manifestation 
of its activity. The central theme of political 
policy thus became the supply of what com- 
mercial life required for its full expansion; and 
to this all effort in the community was increas- 
ingly subordinate. 'Fhe religious discipline to 
which the individual had been formerly subject 
could then be replaced by an ethic derived 
predominantly from economic circumstance. 
The source of swial regulation was no longer 
supernatural authority but rational utility. 'Hie 
system of natural liberty, moreover, was dis- 
covered to result in a harmony of interest 
between all memlxTs of si^iety. 'riiis gave to 
liberalism the character of a doctrine entitled 
to optimism because, since the individual was 
thus simply able to rcali/c himself most fully, 
no limits need be set to the l>ounds of progress. 
Laissez-faire as a program was the logical 
counterpart in social philosophy of Protestant- 
ism in the religious, c>f free inquiry m the 
intellectual, sphere. Each came ax a herald of 
freedom to an age hampered by obsolete 
principle. Each definitely enlarged by its 
victory the area in which the liiirnan spirit wa.s 
free to \oyagc in self-discoverv. But each in its 
adventure was to find that the abolition of 
unnecessary social lestraint was not idcnljcal 
with the creation of necessary soci.iI ctnitrol. 

Harold J. La.sxi 
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I. It is perhaps a fallacy to consider the the century by the work of careful investigators, 
revolutions of the latter half of the eighteenth and toward the close of the century Lavoisier 
centurys the American, the French and the in- gave to chemistry its modem form. The bio- 
dustrial, us manifestations of a common revolu- logical sciences did not attain the same com- 
tioiiary spirit working to lay the foundations of pletcness; hut even here the work of so typical 
modern society. Certainly the changes brought a man as Buifon is very important. For Buffon, 
about in these years were complex enough, and although he was hardly a biologist in the 
sufficiently dependent on earlier changes, to modem sense, did help enormously to popu- 
makc the historian cautious. Moreover the larize the study of ‘‘natural history'*; and from 
example of the eighteenth century writers them- that study there emerged a clearly evolutionary 
selves must serve as a warning against too inclu- concept of organic life, and a geology which 
sive generalizations. Yet there does seem to !)e Buffon himself had difficulty in reconciling 
in the western world at this time a veiy* definite with the book of Genesis. Academies and the 
Zeitifent^ a common attitude distinguishable learned societies increased their scientific ac- 
both in thcjii^'hi aiui in action. Saint-Just gave tivities, and all sorts of men busied them- 
this attitude profounder e\[>res.sion than he selves with scientific experimentation, and 
doubtless knew when he told the C’onvcntion, sometimes made valuable discoveries. Franklin, 
“le iMinheur est line idee neiive en Kurope.” of course, comes to mind at once. 
ll<ippme.ss for e\er>onc was attainable, not in Franklin was not only a .scientist but an 
some distant hea\en, but here and now’ on this inventor. His work is an example of the 
earth. If old habits, old beliefs, old institutions utilitarian purposes to which these studies W’cre 
stood in the way of this happiness for the turned. Invention was a necessary clement in 
common man they must be altered. One cannot the industrial revolution, and the work of 
l<M>k into the files of an eighteenth century Arkwright, Watt, Cartwright and other English 
maga/ine, or study the life of an eighteenth inventors helped to determine the rise of manu- 
centuiy’ man, without becoming aware of this facturing in Fngland. Yet this familiar role of 
acceptance of iimo\atioii. bAperiment, in fact as invention in the English industrial revolution is 
in idea so foreign to the Middle Ages, had by of less in.portance in the study of eighteenth 
the eighteenth centurx' become a commonplace. centur>' thought in the social sciences than is 
'riiis change appears most obviously in what often assumed, 'fhe middle class in France and 
wc may call the revolution in things. It was in England did indeed furnish most of the 

prepared by the remarkable pri>gress of the writers on social questions, and dctermincxl the 

physical sciences. Newtonian phvsics were nature of their thought; but this middle class 
brought by Vc»ltairc to the level of the sahn^ had been enriched not by the industrial revolu- 
and verv’ ordinar\' men came to sec the material tioii, which had just begun, but by the earlier 

universe ruled not by mysterious divine laws development of tommcrce. The literature of 

but by disc€)verablc natural laws. 'Fhesc laws protest against the conditions brought about 
were, it is true, immutable; but once discovered, by the industrial revolution grew up much 
man had but to adapt himself to them to find later, and l>cgan rather in France, where the 
himself perfectly at case w’ith his cnvirt)nmcnt. industrial rev’olution was late, than in England, 
Moreover was it not obvious that man, t<K>, which was very early industrialized. The real 
was a part of the material universe? Much of importance of mechanical inventions in a study 
eighteenth century work in the social sciences of the stKial sciences in the eighteenth ccntuiy 
is an endeavor to find for human society laws lies rather in their psychological than in their 
of nature, not in the sense Grotius gave the industrial ctfects. 

phrase, but in the sense Newton gave it. Both For these inventions, applied to a host of 
physics and chemistry progressed throughout domestic purposes, helped to give to the aver^gis 
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man something of the moiiern attitude that 
nature exists to be conquered. In 1783 the 
brothers Montgolfier sent their first balloon 
aloft, and two years later Pilatre de Ro/ier 
achieved a very modern death attempting to 
cross the English channel in the air. In less 
spectacular wa\s land tra\el was speeiled up 
enormously through irnpren einent in road 
making, in coach building and in the organ- 
ization of Agricultural methods were 

impro\ed, and household coiucnicnces in- 
creased. In tact the eighteenth centurj' was 
quite sure that it had already attained a state 
far ahead of preMou!» ages. The carping con- 
ser\’ative existed, of coun»e, as he alwa\s ha.s, 
but the feeling was quite general that man is a 
creature of great povsibilities and that there 
is no limit to his abilit\ to impro\e the condi- 
tions of human life on this planet. The idei of 
progress, disccnuble clearlv enough in seven- 
teenth centiirx writers like I)escarti*s and Bos- 
suct, is fully developed in a host of eighteenth 
centur)' writers such as Turgot, Rou^seau, 
Condorcet and .\dam Smith. The idea is even 
given a biologicil appluation in Lamarck ’5 the- 
ory of evolution, where the will docsi wonders 
with enviror nent. Need it be pointed out how 
far this pcrtcctible man is from the fallen man 
of Christian tradition? 

From improvement in material environment 
it is an easy step to improvement in political 
and social cnviroment, 'Fhe revolution in 
institutions was no less marked than the 
revolution in things. The characteristic form of 
this revolution up to the ver}’ end of our period, 
however, was not popular but autocratic. Mejst 
of the writers with whom vve arc concerned 
lived under a Ivencvolent dcsjKJtism. Fiederick 
the Great, Catherine and Josej>h 11 are stock 
examples, but Cicfjrge in and l^uis xvi, each 
in his own way, were tr>ing hard to be benevo- 
lent despots, \oltaire, for all his humanitarian 
enthusiasms, could hardly conceive any etfective 
agency for reform other than a wise ruler. 
Modern knowledge made possible gri*at im- 
provements in the condition of the people, 
but the people themselves were Uxj ignorant 
or too selfish to take the philosophic view, and 
reforms must be made from above. The king 
was no longer to rule by divine, but by philo- 
sophic, right. 

Benevolent despotism, however, could not 
long contain the reforming spirit of the age. 
Too much, for one thing, depended on the 
personality of the despot, and the supply of 


despots was irregular. Mt>re<»ver in Fiance and 
in England the well-intentioned efforts o( die 
crown met from the start with an organized 
opposition supported by what may be called 
the popular party. Reforms weie usually made 
puveineal, and often dwturbed established 
interests without pleasing those supposed to 
benefit from the reforms. 'I'lic career of Turgot 
in France shows how uncert.iin a reforming 
monarchv cc)iilil In*. I'lnallv these reforms were 
cs»scntially patcrnaliNlic, and gave insulficient 
outlet for the energies of the rising middle class. 

'riiat class vv.is now m most of vm^sUtii 
Europe thoroughlv pn-pared to tend for itself. 
For genenitionh it hail been glow mg in. her. 
Less tempted than the iiobltN to spend money 
on mere luxuries and often indeed torccil into 
plain living bv i'alvmist <»r Jansinist principles, 
the middle class had profited bv the expansion 
of trade to seciirv' a position of economic power 
more advantagioiis in manv wavs than that of 
the old landed noluhtv. And following what 
seems to be a law of politics, it was .seeking to 
gain a political powir coirispiuuiing lf> its 
economic power, \\ith rurc.ising weilth came 
also incrc'asing o['portunitJcs tor education 
Pedagogy itself, in '.pile of RoU'.seau and 
Pestalo/zi, made Iitth [>rogiess in the c ightec nth 
centuiy. Most middle class* bovs neeiNtd a 
thorough classical training, wliith liter bore 
fruit in a host of revolutionarv Hnituscs and 
Mucius Scdcvolas. What was nallv important, 
however, \va.s the f)ppi>rtmntv lor a coninnjous 
adult education aflorded by the gic it incre.ise in 
newspapers*, penoilKals, lending libraries and 
reading clubs. Much of tlie literature of the 
time, from Defoe, the English css.iyists aiul 
their French and (h-inian iinil-ilors on to the 
encyclopaedists, i.s wnlti n tor the niidille classes 
and, if the .Marxian implications of the phr.isc 
can be forgiven, is definitely class conscious. 
In a hundred pl.iys and novels the besotted and 
vicious nobleman is oulwilled by the virtuous 
COT moncT. 

In the .American and I'rcnch Rcvolutioos the 
middle class achieved pr»litieal power. In 
England the revolution began with Wilkes and 
Mitldlesex, though it did not translate itself into 
institutions until 1832; yet the slowness of the 
change ought not to blind us to its reality. 
England, like the rest of the western world, 
underwent a pcjlitical revolution in the eight- 
eenth century. Fashions in historical writing 
have occasionally ooscured the fact that the 
American Revolution was a social revolution as 
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well as a dvil war. Certainly^ however con- 
servative a Hancock or a Washing:ton may have 
been, the repercussion of the American Revo- 
lution in Kurope had anything but conservative 
results. The French Revolution, however, re- 
mains the pattern of the modern democratic 
movement, and the focus of the ideas with 
which the midille class began its rule, \ 
republican form of government, universal 
suffrage, eejuahty l>eforc the law, universal 
education, abolition of government and otlier 
monopolu^s in trade, and the career ojitn to 
talents- these, if not actually realized, were all 
a part of the program of the first Kreiuii 
Republic. “Libert), Kc|uality, Fraternity,** be- 
came a symbol in which the more nicalistic 
aspirations of the juople could be ctntirid, 
patriotism betaine a fact v\bich satisfied ihcir 
more piactic.il aspnations. Mcxlcrn deinociacy 
had found its institutions. 

'I'lie revolution in ideas is no less real than 
the revolution in tilings and the rccoliition in 
institutions. *l'hi have labchd this 

movenunt the rise of rom.inticisni Now time 
is no gn.it ol)|<clion to assigning to the woid 
romantici^Tii c lineal and philosophical iniplu i- 
tions which covci the v^hoh licld of hum m 
thought, ilthouuii cKiu! thinking might hive 
resulted from hmiliiig the word to aesthetics. 
But grantcil thit rommlicisin is an .ittitiiJe 
tow'ard life, il was surclv not the .ittitude of all 
the revolutionists What was realiv new in late 
eighteenth centiii) ihotight wasaru\trac»rdinar\' 
blend of r.itiomlism and lomanticiMii. Ration.il- 
i.sni emplovcd the nuthods of logic, refined and 
improved bv geiuritnins of thinkers, to dcnion- 
stnitc the weaknesses of existing institutions, 
and to constnut in tlusirv institutions without 
we*akiu*sses RomaiitKisin brought to these 
theories a faith and an animal energv without 
which they could hardly have move\l men to 
action. Romanticism in the age of revolutions 
was thus the compIi*inent of ritionalisni. 'I he 
calculating Bentham and the invstic Worels- 
W’orth are Iwth revolutionists; and Mime time s, as 
with Rousseau, who wrote not onlv the \out ille 
/letoise but also the Contrut soaal^ the same 
man is both nimanticist and rationalist. The 
two attitude's were Mwn to part companj in the 
history of thought; romanticism, finding more 
emotional satisfaction in ancient irregulaiitv 
than in modem uniformity, was on the whole 
to turn conservative, while rationalism, newlv 
christened utilitarianism, was to continue on the 
tide of the innovators. But the point for us to 
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notice is that in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the rationalist temper, seeking to trans- 
late into life the orderliness of the thought 
process, and the romantic temper, seeking an 
ecstasy be>ond thought and sometimes be>ond 
life, did collaborate in the attack on the ancten 

in such a historical setting it is not surprising 
that what we now call the social sciences should 
have* attnictcd active minds, 'i'here seem to be 
gfxxl reasfins for believing that in the latter 
part of the eighteenth centiirv’ more intellectual 
i*nirg\ was spent on the problems of man m 
socielv, in proportion to other possible con- 
cerns of the human mind, than .it anv other 
time in hl^torv. Such a statement is perhaps an 
exaggeration, and certainlv is not susceptible of 
pioof, but it ought to focus attention on the 
cxtiaordin.iry phiee c>ecupie*d b\ the social 
sciences in th* life ni the time. Hardiv .anvonc 
see*ms free frrim sociological preoccupations. 
French literature is almost tfx> perfect an 
ex iinple. It is hardiv possible to find among 
Frt'nch writers bt tween 17^0 and the revolution 
one who, like \illon, like Ronsanl, like R.icine, 
has wholK an artist s interest in his fillow men. 
Anv literarv form c'ould be adapted to the 
pu,t>oses of the lefonmrs. The public found 
political allusions in \olt.urc*'s ven classic 
draina>, inoialists tcKik over the novel, cleansed 
It of Its pie..reMiue impurities, and used it to 
persuade me'n to social virtue; and Ivnc poctrj', 
which sccmci^ »f little use to the sociologist, 
was abandoiud. Flie difftrenee between pure 
litcr.itiire aiul i.teratiire inspired bv social 
purpose will l>e veiv clear from the slightest 
comparison of a work like Longiis’ Daphm and 
(Jhhft y which IS a real uKl, and Bernardm de 
Saint -Iherres Paul tt which is propa- 

ganila in favor of the stitc of nature. But 
English literatuic is hardly behind tlie French 
in Its prcHKciipation with the problems of man 
in vicietv. (aiv is almost alone in his elegiac 
indifference to so light and neccssar>' an evil as 
; 'htics. You niav extiact bits of Rousseau from 
limt and as the century goes on, lesser 

novc'lists like Bagc, Holeroft and Mrs. Inch- 
bald arc nothing but propagandists; Johnson 
W.IS a mtiralist and a Torv*, and ce'rtamly wrote 
no pure literature. In Germany literature from 
(tlcim and (iellert to the voting Schiller, 
though its main concern may be to nounsh 
intensitv of feeling, is certainly more moralistic 
in tone than Iv rical. 

The point we have made as to literature, that 
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ft kept branching out into the social sciences, 
could be made in the same way about other 
fields of human activity. A few names will have 
to suffice: Frederick the Cireat, chiefly a king, 
but also a philosophe and author of an Anti^ 
Machiinch Turgot, civil ser\ant and econo- 
mist; Mirabeau, great lord and economist; 
d’Alembert, mathematician and moralist; 
Tucker and Price, clergymen both, the first an 
economist, the second a {X)litical philosopher; 
Priestley, chemist and p'diucal philosopher; 
Franklin, merchant, scientist, inventor and 
philosopher; fiurkc, at once a politician and a 
great political thinker— perhaps the mmt sur- 
prising combination of all. So far indeed did 
this inv^ision of other fields of thought by the 
social sciences go in France that the word 
philosophe — a word on everyone’s lips at the 
time— though it can hardly be translatcil into 
modem French, is probably most nearly ren- 
dered socioli^ue. 

Whether this extraordinary flowering of the 
social sciences came about through the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the age, or whether these 
revolutionary tendencies came about through the 
flowering of the social sciences, are questions 
that can f o finally answered by faith alone. But 
it may be pointed out that both the advance- 
ment of the physical sciences and the rise of the 
middle class determined, if not the existence of 
the social sciences, at least their character and 
devebpment. The human intellect had mas- 
tered astronomy, physics and chemistry by dis- 
covering the uniformities or laws behind the 
apparent diversities of nature. What more 
natural than to attempt by the same means to 
discover the laws of politics or economics? 
Then, with the growth of the middle class in 
wealth and in education, there came an inevi- 
table increase in interest in man as a social and 
political animal. For the middle class was 
too large to gain its experience of politics 
directly by personal contact, by struggle and 
intrigue. It was obliged to learn indirectly from 
bool». Moreover it could not act as a body from 
direct knowledge, nor could it cohere, as could 
any oligarchy, through the intimate relations 
between its members. The middle class had 
to learn its politics from the printed page and 
the lecture platform; and its politics, in order 
to be workable, had to be translated mto 
theories, symbols, a ritual. Finally, since 
fashion is lordly less influential in intellectual 
than in other human activities, once men ot 
reputation got to writing on social and political 


matters others took it up. The French salon 
proved peculiarly adapuble to serious discus* 
sions about the natural gcxxlness of man, the 
corrupting influence of bad governments, the 
relative virtues of monarchy, arkstocracy and 
democracy and similar topics. 'Fhcre is no 
doubt that the soci.d sciences were enjoying a 
boom. 

Three general remarks may be made alxiut 
the vast body of writings rt^ulting from this 
interest in the soci.il sciences: it is predominantly 
French; it is almost alwavs pf>litically partisan; 
it is cornparativclv uniliflercntiatcd as between 
separate branches of the study ot man in society. 

( I real Britain cfuitributcd much to all the 
social sciences m the pcri«Kl, and economics is 
not tiw unjihsily called in origin a Briti.sti science. 
Yet France possessed in the eighteenth century 
a reputation as the center ol thought and fitshion 
which she hi'^ snue lost, but which no single 
nation has acquired. I'-ven Knglish thought was 
spread largelv through the w eastern world in 
French transl.ition or m Ficnch adaptation. 
The six'ial .sciences were cosnuipolitan cnmigh 
both in the origins and m the outhKik of the 
men who studied them; but that cosino{K>litan- 
ism lias a tinge as clcfinitelv hVench as the 
manners and the clothes of the time. 

Much of the political writing of the period is 
frankly polemical, even when it appeals to 
general principles, as with \'oltairc; but even 
whcr£ the writer protects his depc'ndente on the 
law of nature or on scientific principles, |)o|iti(.al 
purpose comes out clearly enough. Hume 
may indeed maintain a skepticism about the 
customaiy^ explanations of the origins and con- 
tinuance of civil .sixiety; but his philosophical 
skepticism only leaves him tlie freer to insinuate 
conscrv'ative preferences in practical matters. 
M^ist of the writers of the time, however, arc 
definitely on the side of innovation. 'Fhc 
philosophes in France were accihsed by theif 
enemies of being a sect, and at the very least 
they were a political party of advanced views. 
English economics \\us revolutionary cnfiugh 
in its attitude to certain established institutions. 
In fact Burke is almost the only genuttic con- 
servative among the great political thiakers of 
the period. 

What is most surprising to the student of 
today in eigiitecnth century social science is 
its lack of df^erentiation into iiclds-^litical 
theory^ jurisprudence, sociology, social psy- 
chology, anthropology and so on. litis may 
appear at first to denote a surprising versatility 
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in individual writer j. Condillac is a psychologist 
and also an economist; Adam Smith is an 
economist and holds a chair in moral philos- 
ophy; Montesquieu is jurist, histcirian and 
sociologist; Rousseau an educational psychol- 
ogist, a political theorist, even a hit of a theo- 
logian. But the diHictiity goe.s beyond individual 
versatility to the works themselves. Just how is 
De Tesprit des lots to he classified? or Dei delitti 
e delle penc (which is obviously too humani- 
tarian to be strict jurisprudence) or Raynal’s 
Ilistoire des Indts (which is hardly histoiy at 
all)? T*he fact is simply that specialization in 
the social sciencch had not yet set in, and that 
w'e shall )ia\e to bear this in mind in judging 
what the late cighteeiitli century contributed 
in this field. And for the purposes of a brief 
re\ie\v of llie leaiiing writers we shall have 
to employ a \cry simple classification: first, 
political writers, a lu-cessary catch-all term to 
cover the \erv undiflercntiated nature of the 
field; second, ee<inomi.sts, a fairly definite 
group of men; tf’’*-d. historians, who again arc 
preltv well earni.iik<il as such. 

Montes(juieirs JC\pttt dts lots (i74'S) is the 
natural point of <lepailurc for a study of the 
politiial writ<Ts <if the age of re\olutions. It 
cpikkly attain>‘d eimrmous prestige, it obviously 
hail an infiuence on political action, especially 
through Us emphj'.is on the doctrine of the 
separathm of p»»\\«rs, and it remains texlay a 
l^olitical classic. What seems to us lunv its 
chief \irfue is its attempt to explain existing 
laws in terms «)f the whole of human life. 
Montes(|uieu finds in any given state a set of 
laws; these laws ha\e, he be neve's, been brought 
into being l\\ the complex play of natural 
causes — the si/e of the country', its climate, the 
religious beliefs of the pe<jplc, their wealth, 
their commerce, their morals, their pilttical 
constitution. By a careful study, then, of these 
ohscn*able facts in the social life of a people 
he ho|H:s to be able to show how their laws are 
adapted to their character and circumstances. 
Once he has siiccceiled in showing how this 
adaptation came about, he is in a position to 
suggest ways of making it more perfect, of 
providing for a given pc'oplc a better set of 
laws. But he will not make the mistake of 
spinning out of his own brain an ideally perfect 
set of laws, suited to all times and to all places. 
By going to facts instead of to philosophy, he 
has become convinced that all legal systems 
are relative to particular, and varying, c'onditions 
of life. Although tbcce implicit in it a kind of 
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historical fatalism, the Esprit des lois none the 
less approaches the study of law from the 
jHiint of view of the sociologist, the psychologist 
and the historian; its method is essentially 
inductive. In these ways it is still a very modern 
book. 

But Montes(]uieu had the greatest success 
with his amtemporarics at precisely the pr>ints 
where he seems false to his method. No scientist 
of aiurse believes that facts take care of them- 
selves, even in induction. But in true induction 
hypotheses seem to grow out of a a^Ilaboration 
between obserxed facts and the mind of the 
ohserxer. Montesquieu *s famous classification 
of governments, w'hich fills the first eight books 
of his work, .shows evidence of a desire to fit 
facts into categories arrived at a priori^ often for 
purposes of propaganda. 'There arc three forms 
of government, republican, monarchical and 
despotic, which have respectively as principles 
xirtuc, honoi and fear. Now this is inferior, 
both as to obsen’ation and as to logic, to 
Aristotle's famous classification. Moreover a 
despotism is merely a kind, even though a bad 
kind, of monarchy; Montesquieu is here clearly 
inspired by a partisan zeal tc show Frenchmen 
the horrors of despotism and to prex’ent the 
French monarchy from turning despotic. He 
is, in short, being politically partisan. The wrell- 
knoxx*n analysis of the English constitution, the 
principle of the balance of the three powers, 
cxccutix'c, legislative and judicial, and the 
xirtucs of a mixed gox'ernment, xxhere king, 
nobles and i*t. »ple also contrive to effect a 
balance of power, is another example of 
Montesquieu’s failure to ax'oid stiff, absolute, 
a priori categories. This part of his xvork came 
to reenforce Ixxrke, and the txx’o together have 
been tremendously influential; yet the modem 
social scientist xvill sec in this rather an attempt 
to mold facts tc a theory than a true induction. 
That the theory, in spite of its incompleteness, 
should have proved fruitful both in practical 
politics and in political thought need not sur- 
prise us. The cighti /nth century had a xx’ay of 
jumping at conclusions and then acting upon 
them. But tlic importance thus gix'cn to the 
conclusions forced critics to a renexx^cd and 
more careful study of the problem. The histoiy 
of the doctrine of the separation of powers in 
the United States is a case in point. 

The political thought of Voltaire is scattered 
diroughout his X'ast xx’ork, in his histories, his 
Dictionnaire philosophique, his satires and his 
correspondence. He never xviote a systematic 
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treatise on government, and it is idle to seek 
to found an orderly svstcin upon his **chaos 
d*idccs cLiires/’ But influence at the time 
was so great that the historian of opinion cannot 
neglect him. He i-i the great tlu*orist of the 
bene>olent despots. He has no faith in the 
common man, and is neither emut tonally nor 
intellcenuli) atlihated with the denuKratic 
mo\emcnt. Yet he did m practise become its 
alK and, after hii% death, one of its patrons. 
Voltaire hcipcil the democratic cause and 
incidentalK the growth ot the social sciences, 
first, b\ his stead) op{H3S]tion to intolerance 
and bigotr\, scTond, b) his willingnc'ss to 
critici/e an) established institution in th»‘ 
light of reason, and finally, b) his admira 
tion for the liberal elements in the English 
constitution. He is particularly important os 
one of the chief sources ot inspiration for the 
anticlerical mo\ement which has since played 
such an important role in European politics. 

Rou^eati IS the third of the triumv irate upon 
which wnters have often thrust responsibility 
for the French Revolution. The Cuntrat sftcMl 
(i7()4), though it no doubt ser\cd as a handbook 
for revolutionists, is as much a permanent 
addition t > political thought as the Esprit dts 
his. The ^.onimon criticism that men never 
did at anj moment in historj get together and 
sign a social contract is of course absurd. 
Rousseau never thought thev did. The (hntrat 
social is an unuMiallv penetrating attempt to 
answer a fundamental question m political 
psychology: Whv do men accept the authority 
of socict)? Rousseau cniphivs what is aftei all 
only a figurative evpression — the contract to 
explain that in the long run men do what a 
given society wants them to do because b) an 
act of faith they hav e ulentified their indiv ulual 
wills with the will of the socictv. Koussi .lu 
probably did think of this general will of aocicty 
in metaphysical terms, as partaking ot the reality 
which the Platonist assigns to iiniversals. But 
the empiricist may well accept much of his 
analysis. For whether the group, and hence the 
group*wilI (general will), be real or not, the 
individual in his relationship to the laws and 
to the rulers of a group docs almost always 
personify, or even deify, the group, and hence 
puts his obedience, even though unconsciously, 
on a religious basis. A man will accept willingly 
the constraints set upon him by society because 
he feeb these constraints are set by a superior 
and a better will which b yet somehow the 
eqiression of something within him. At bottom 


the psychology of obedience to civil authority 
b the same os the ps}clK>l(^ of obedience to 
religious authority. 

The revolutionists, of course, found much 
more than this in tin* work of Rousseau. The 
general will came, at lc.u»t in popular opinion, 
to he identified with the will of the majority, a 
contuhion against wbiih Kouhseaii himself had 
careiully guarded. Miuh of the phrasetdogy of 
the Cuntrat wmiii/, like the iamous sentence 
“L’homme est nc Iibrt, ct p.irtoiit il est dans Ics 
fers,” lent itselt to tlie iis<s of political radical* 
isrn. \ great deal ol wh.it Rousseau had taken 
pains tt) show could applv only to the small 
cit> -states (»t antiquitv aiul to their diri.x:t 
democraev was given a modein application. 
The most revolutuuurv ot Rousseaus <1ik trines, 
however, that ot ilu n itiir.il g(M)dncss ol nun, is 
not to be found in tin Contfut stHud but iii the 
Disiour^ stir Vorii*in( Jt hmiiiditt parmi les 
hommti the \iu\tllt lleluiM (1760) 

and the Ennh Man, reguded simply as 

a eieature of arumal .ippctitts .uui passions, is 
cNsenliallv good It tlx^e appititts ind passions 
now waste tluni^elvis n» loirupiion, it is 
because LiMh/at*t»n, vilh ils luvs, its insti- 
tutions, Its religion-. Its aits aiul scitiicis, has 
tiinitd them into tvil wa\s I ven the much 
praised master facultv of iiKn, his reason, has 
aided m leading him astrav. lbs heart is his 
one true guide Rousseau, though he did not 
originate this doctiiru, is clc.irlv in tin eight- 
eenth centur) the tenter fr«»m whiih it spread. 
It btearne in the hands of some ot his sueecssors 
a thoroughgoing denial ot the value ot thought 
and an exaltation of the \ .ilue of feeling, and as 
such is the leading theme ot the romantic 
movement. Its politital const quences arc clear 
anti important In Us mildest foim ii is merely a 
belief in the rightness of the* pl.un pcfjplc, and 
hence in ihc ordinary maehincr) of dciniKracy; 
tor the common people are less corniptcd by 
manners, education and luxury, and hcncc are 
nearer nature. In its extreme form it amounts 
to anarchy. For if men’s instincts, pare and 
uninfluenced by civili/cd corniption, arc good, 
then w'c must tnist each man to follow his own 
instincts, and not corset him with unn6cc8saiy 
and vicious laws. Moreover the doctrine of 
natural goodnc*ss brought support to egali- 
tarianism. (ffodness is in the natural man a 
matter of feeling; but men obviously differ less, 
even in the liglu of nature, in their capacity for 
feeling than in their physical and intellectual ca- 
pacities. Equality in thbscnscseemsalmoitafaot. 
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Rousseau’s doctrine of the natural goodness 
of man led him toward individualism; his 
doctrine of the social contract, whereby the 
individual buluncrges his will in the general 
will, led him toward collectivism. He never 
seems cjuitc able to cIkkisc definitely betw'c*cn 
these alternate cs. In the s«imc chapter of the 
Contrat smud (bk. li, ch. iv) he says that the 
social pact gi\es the body politic absolute 
power over all its members, but that individuals 
possess natural rights which they must enjoy 
as men; that though each citi/en under the 
pact alienates all his powtrs, gfKuls and liberty 
to the corninunitv , he alienatC'S only the part ot 
these* which concerns the comniunit); that, 
however, the sme reign is the sole judge as to 
what coiuerns the community. He probably 
leans somewhat to collectivism. Both collec- 
tivists and iruli\idualists appealed to his work 
tor support, but on the whole his prac*tical 
inllucnce has been in favor of collectivism (the 
Jacobins, esirlv s^Hiahsm). 

Most of the men comriieinlv grouped together 
as the nuMlopedistfs wrote a great dial em 
soiial pie>l>lims, although the great cncvclo- 
paeeha it '.el! does not eleviite* much space to the 
social science''. Mthougli these men gave per- 
sonal inte ipretatioiis of tin ir own to many 
cjiKstions, th<\ none* the' less stiKid logttlu*ron 
important issues, and it will not be unfair to 
select one f»f them tor special treatment. 
Holbacirs Swftmt \ufud (i77t) ^ work 

olnioiislv intetior to those v.e have hitherto 
Cfuisnliied. It i'* lull ot bad rhetenie and special 
pleading anil raises f.u more problems than it 
attempts to shIm , or rather it sobes them with 
a phr.ise, “let reasmi rule ’* llolbaeh starts 
with a detmitelv utilitarian psvchologv. Man is 
neitlier bad noi gcMKl, he is born with an instinct 
tt) sick plcMsure and avoui pain. It he is allowed 
to follow these iiistiiuts, that is, to pursue 
enlightened self-interest, he will so act that his 
own plc'asurcs, and theretore tliose of his 
fellow men, are ma\iiiu/ed. 'I'he science of 
politics is simply the application in society of 
tliis simple moral principle. 

Society is based on a social pact, actual or 
assumed. llolbaeh is not ijuite sure as te) who 
arc the parties to this contract. At first it is 
a contract between individuals to make a 
society; then it bcx'oinc*s a contract between the 
individuals governed and the government, or 
sovereign, set up by the previous contract. But 
in both cases Holbach retains the IxK'kiaii 
idea that the individual promises obedience. 


and society or the government promises pro- 
tection of property and liberty, and that where 
this protection fails the contract is broken and 
the individual absolved from obedience. In the 
state so set up the form of government docs not 
matter, and the old dispute as to the respective 
virtues of inonarchv , aristocracy and democracy 
is an idle one. In the past they have all three 
pnwed bad, anyway. What d«ieh matter is that 
the civil laws of these states should correspond 
to natural laws, and that men should obey not 
other men but the law. 'I'his law of nature, 
almiit which there has Ikcr so much vain 
dispute, is very simple; it is simply the psycho- 
logical law of enlightened self-iiilerest. If men 
are pniptrl) brought up they will follow this 
law and, one would think llolbaeh obliged 
to conclude, will not need any government. 

He does not, of course, so conclude, for he 
was hardly a logician. When he doc*s abandon 
rhetoric for something like a concrete program, 
he is far from iconoclastic. Men h.i\e in the past 
alwavs been the dupes of their vicious rulers; 
history is a long ncord of crimes and failures. 
Holbach, like all his fellows, attacks monarchy 
under the name of dcs|v>tisin But he is no great 
admirer of the hnghsh constitution; the balance 
of powers IS a iMlaiue of selfishness. Indeed in 
the latter cightt*enth cerilurv French admiration 
for the Fnghsh constitution was vasth lessened 
by the atuck of the rationalist phtlosuphes and 
b\ heightened national self-consci<iusness. Some 
form of popular government is desirable, but 
Holbach ha*" ns to make clear that he does 
not mean th. i the ignorant and irresponsible 
masses should have political jxrwer, but only 
the mercliant, the artisan, the professional man. 
Here again there c'onu's in the class conscious- 
ness ot the bourgc'oisic. He leans toward indi- 
vidual liberty, even to laisscv-faire, for the 
individual br‘st knows his own interest. The 
lHX)k concludes with a reversion to the idea of 
the* benevolent despot, and an exhortation to 
princi^s to let the light of reason prevail. 

It should be cli - r that much of this radical 
thinking about nature, the rights of man, and 
the cv ils of monarchy touches doctrines we now 
call socialistic. Indeed Montesquieu himself 
writes that “the state owes to every citizen an 
assured subsistence, proper nourishment, suit- 
able clothing and a kind of life not incompatible 
with health*' (Esprit des lots, bk. xxiii, ch. xxix). 
Rousseau in the Discours sur rincgalite 
blames private property for the fall from the 
sute of nature, although in the Contrat social he 
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acceptai it as necessary in the modem vi'orld. 
Yet the great political writers of the century do 
not in the main attack the institution of prop- 
erty; and the socialism to be found often enough 
in the work of lesser men is moralistic and 
utopian. There was as yet no large urban 
pn/letariat in France, no lactoiy' system, no 
proletarian class consciousness. Therefore tlicre 
was no driving force behind s<Kiahstic ideas. 
That these ideas, in content essentially the same 
as socialistic idtas in the nineteenth century, 
should have cropped up in an en\ironment 
apparently unsuited to them, makes an inter- 
esting problem in the relationship of political 
speculation to political practise. Here, appar- 
ently, ideas feed upon ideas, instead of upon 
social and economic necessity. 

Since one must single out one of these 
socialistic writers for further anah’sis, it will be 
well to take Morelly, so little known in his own 
time that his chief work was attributed to 
Diderot, but since acknowledged by socialists 
as one of the founders of their faith. I'he Code de 
la nature (1755) constructs from the true 
principles of morals an idc.1l society. Man is 
gifted with so many varied desires, and nature 
herself is so generous, that if the fruits of this 
earth were u it monopolized by the few through 
the institution of property, everyone could al- 
ways have what he wranted. If someone had 
aheady eaten up the peaches, the hungry man 
could turn to the pears. In the state of nature 
these idyllic conditions obtained, but the first 
hw givers permitted private property and 
gradually all existing evils grew up. Man, at 
bottom good, has been corrupted by institu- 
tions. Morelly next draws up a code to restore 
the state of nature, though it is not clear how 
men are to be made to accept the code; he 
admits the code could not be accepted in his 
own day. 

This ideal constitution has three fundamental 
laws: there is to be no private property save in 
objects of personal use; each citizen is supported 
by the state; each citizen will labor for the state 
according to his strength, his talents and his age. 
There are in addition an elaborate territorial and 
family organization on a decimal system, provi- 
sions for public buildings and city planning, and 
a scheme for education and police. The whole 
suggests Fourier’s idea of the phalamtire^ but 
Morelly lacks completely the psychological 
subtlety of Fourier. What is particularly iriter*> 
esting in the Code^ however, L a whole section 
(pt. ti) in which Morelly tries to find a basis in 


fact for his theories. Community of property, far 
from being a mere deduction from abstract 
principles, is, he says, a historical fact. Primitive 
communities did not have private properly, and 
in our own day the Kci! Indians show how a 
people can pursue agriculture under a tribal 
community of goods. IJarly legislators corrupted 
European nations by codes of laws which per- 
mitted ineijuality; the best and most socialistic 
of these early codes, that of Lyciirgus, was pre- 
cisely the one that lasted longest, 'fhis ap|^>cal to 
e.\ptTience may seem to us rather inadequate; 
but the important tiling is that Morelly felt 
obliged to make it. 

Almost all the currents ot political specula- 
tion in eighteentli century France c-oiuerge in 
Jacobinism; }et bc'cause Jacobinism wms the 
creed of a |x>htical party and hence translated 
into action, and bivause its leaders formulated 
their ideas chictU under the pressure of parlia- 
mentary necessitc , historians of political thought 
have left the subject to general historians like 
Toine or Aulard, who arc pcrpetiiallv attacking 
or defending the party insteail of anal) /ing the 
creed as objt'Ctnely as pi/ssiblc. .\ow Jao-ib- 
inism as a form of political philosophv , though 
composed of elements familiar to the student of 
eighteenth centurv' thought, is, like all true com- 
pounds, a new clenKut, and not to be under- 
stood as a mere sum of its parts. I'his philosophy 
is best sought in the writings and speeches of 
such leaders as Krjbespierre and Saint-Just. 
Rousseau's concepts ot the general will, the so- 
cial compact, the rule of virtue have been trans- 
formed into a democratic ritual. 'I'he metaphys- 
ical rights of man become the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and arc ineor]>oratcd into the 
French constitution, vihere they promise protec- 
tion to property, frec*doin of speech and other 
tangible things. 'I'hc revolutionaty government, 
said Robespierre, is “the t>ranriy of liberty 
against despotism.” The opponents of the Jaco- 
bins arc wrong, and one cannot be free to do 
wrong. To guillotine them is to prevent them 
from doing wrong — that is, in a sense, to free 
them. The general will is not the will of til, but 
the will of all who possess v irtiic -in theological 
terms, all who are in a state of grace. The Oitcmal 
signs of this sute of grace are outlined by Kobes* 
pierre and Saint-Just: the unified nation state; a 
republican form of government; public viorship 
of the Supreme Being; obligation of all tb serve 
the state, particularly in war; simplicity and de- 
cency of manners; the absence of extremes of 
wealth and poverty,, but with private ptopetty 
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tnd private commercial enterprises; universal 
education and hence uni\crsal suffrage, save of 
course ior non-Jacohins. Kohespierre’s own 
standards of conduct \^ere far tfM> puritanical to 
liave been applicable to hicm h litc, even had his 
political methods been wiser, and the failure of 
the Jacobin republic was inevitable Dut the 
essential ideis ol Jaeobinisni have influenced 
l*reneh and evt n other goxerninents ever since 

All the representatives of hreneh political 
thought just eonsulcred were hostile to the 
established order Politieal thought in I ngland, 
where politieal issius could be fought out in 
Parliament insii ul of in the press, and where 
scKial issues seemed kss serious than in I ranee, 
was less one sided Conservatives like Plaek- 
stone anei Johnson were even more read than 
radieals like Price and Priestlev I hose who are 
fond of «listnigui hum nitioinl differences will 
easiU iuul other w i\s ui which 1 ngh^h political 
thought of the pt nod lud eh ir letenstics of its 
own In method ho \e\ir, there is little difTcr- 
enec betwiiii eitdr » 'h einturv 1 rench and 
1 nglish political thiukeis Botli sthends, indeed, 
went ilwuil the siud\ of the soenl seieiiees m 
much iJie sum w i\ a 1 let to which we shall 
later return 

David I limit w in polities a coiiserv itivt,he 
was however i ritiondist iiul \ polite anli- 
cleiieil Ihd he I ten born i 1 reneh citizen, 
cireunist mees iinjlit hive overetiiiie his temper- 
aim nt iiul inidc hini a refoimer like his fiiends 
the phih\iipfu\ Hut in I iighnd f ishion was not 
unkind to eoiiMiv it ves He never prtKlueed a 
s\'tenutie treati e *ui polities, but his Pulitual 
DtuoUfus (i7s2) eoiitiiii stinie verv interesting 
speeui ttitiiis He thinks tint polities niav be re- 
duced to a science uul i iiuthenutie il seiemec 
at tbit Hut till sort oi seientihe Iivvs ot polities 
his stiidv afforded him m p be judged from this 
one “ 1 hat an htie dit irv prince , a nobihtv with- 
out V assails, and a people voting bv their repre- 
sentatives, form the best inonarehv, iristeKrae> 
and denicKrae\ ’ ( Ihit l\)hties niiv be Re- 
duced to a ^eienee in I Mffral and 

Polttwal), and m another cssiv ( Ot Civil 
Libi'it}*’) he admits tint, even weie the* art of 
reasoning mote perfect thin it is, our paltrv 
three thousand viars of histon tio not luovidc 
us with enough matetiils to nuke scientific 
Conclusions. 

Hume points out how in his Fngland each 
party has built up a phile^sophical svstem “to 
protect and cover that scheme of actions, which 
tt putBUCs’’ (“Of the Original Contract” iix 
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Essays Moral and Political ) — an anticipation of 
the modem psychologists' “rationalization.” 
He atticks both the social contract, which he 
sa}s IS ridiculous if, as with l^eke, it pretends 
that all government at all times depends on the 
voluntary consent of the governed, and the 
divine right of kings, which he shows can mean 
onl\ that the divine power has instituted kings 
as it has instituted constables, and that therefore 
the authority of both king and constable is 
equally divine We have finally left as an expla- 
nation of wh} men ubev m civil society only 
mere eustoin or habit, which is to sa> little more 
than that men obe\ because they obey. liume’s 
polities, in spite of scattered aphorisms which 
are often very penetrating, is as bankrupt as his 
epistemology He did, indeed, construct an ideal 
state (“Idea of a Perfect Commonwealth” in 
Pohtual Diicourses)^ which he would not es- 
tablish hj anv violent means hut which he is 
so sure is in accordance with the laws of politics 
that once cstiblished it ought to prove as near 
immortal as anv thing m this world cm be. Yet 
even whtie Hume appeirs most abstract and 
rationalist, he is often, like so minv eighteenth 
century w liters, curiouslv ne ir to facts lie pro- 
pises, for instance, a “court of competitors,” 
coi posed of defeated cindidates for his senate 
who shill have pdkd one -thud or more ot the 
votes of the ir constitutneics, and giv es this court 
power to entiei/e and impeach senators We 
must remember that Hume wrote in the infancy 
of the pirtv sv^'i m, when most publicists con- 
sideied pirties niubksomc faetions He has 
gropingly sei/eel die idea of ‘ His Majesty's 
Opposition ' 

Of the seh(M>l of writers who defended the 
Lnglisli et»nstitution as the best tvpe of gov- 
emnunt ictuillv reali/ible, the Genevan De- 
lolnie will serve is the* be st e\anipk* HisCo/i- 
sUtutvm of 1 n^hiid w is foi i long time 

almost IS pipulii 111 1 iglaiid as Hlaekstone’s 
Conmu ntat It ^ iml illustrates the essentially 
const rv Hive if \\hig;sh view that the eight- 
ee th eeiituiv eompr use m 1 nglish geweni- 
ment elc'seived to st lul is a pattern for the 
political eftOTts of inankiml Delolme starts 
with the important assumption that “it is upon 
the passions ot mankind, th.it is, upon causes 
which aic unalteiable, that the action of the 
vanoiis parts of a ttatc depends” (introduction). 
His beiok is an chlxirate, and often acute, analy- 
bis ol the maeluncry of the English government 
bccn as an elaborate device for neutralizing the 
evil pasbionb of men b> a system of checks and 
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balances which allow the gtx)d passions as free 
play as possible. He sees the great part the 
lessons of experience have played in English 
politics, and insists that experience, not abstract 
reason, must be our guitlc in such matters. But 
though he claims to follow English lawyers and 
derive his '‘rights of Knglislimcn*’ empirically 
(bk. i,ch.iv), it is hard to distinguish these rights 
as he formulates them from the cekbrated rights 
of abstract man. What is most int<Tesiing in Dc- 
lolme's work is his complete failure to see the 
real significance of the facts he has carefully ob- 
served. 'Fhc party system, the tnie nature of the 
royal premgative, the union of “e\ecuti\e** and 
legislative’’ powers in the cabinet, all esc.ipe 
him. Writing at the time of the Wilkes case and 
the quarrel with America, he couKl describe the 
English political system as perfectly adjusted, 
and could completely ignore the symptoms of 
grave social unrest evident in the rise of Method- 
ism. These errors, like so many similar errors in 
eighteenth centuix* political thought, lie not in a 
wilful ignorance of faas, but in a preconceived 
and dogmatically maintained interpretation of 
the facts. 

Jeremy Bentham, in spite of his radicalism, 
appears as * thoroughly British political thinker, 
presumably because he attacked with violence 
the concepts of natural rights and social con- 
tract appe^ed to by the French revolutionists. 
His first work, the Fragment on Government 
(1776), however, exposes these fallacies in the 
wo^ of a countix'man, Blackstone. The Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Legislation (1789) is a work- 
ing out in these fields of the great principle of 
utility, already announced in the previous work. 
Bentham's most active period of political writing 
lies in the nineteenth century; but though his 
radicalism on political questions increases with 
age, hia method of thinking do not change. 

Men, for Bentham, seek pleasure and avoid 
pain. A careful observer, studying the actual 
physiological and psychological effects of the 
various forms of pleasure on man, can rank 
these pleasures in a sort of hierarchy and then, 
with the aid of mathematics, devise a scheme 
of human life whereby the maximum number 
of men would enjoy Ae maximum amount of 
pleasure. Existing institutions can be subjected 
to criticism by comparing them with this 
scheme of things; the critic can discover just 
wherein society now fails to provide the great* 
est good of the greatest number. 

This principle of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, explicit in Bentham, is implicit 


in most of the other utilitarians of the time~ 
Paley, Butler, Ilumc, Holbach. Bentham, how* 
ever, pursued into all manner of fields— crimi- 
nology, jurisprudence, constitutional law, eco- 
nomics, education — the guiding principle of 
utility. In many of them his work has been very 
fertile in practical results. Yet curiously so wise 
a guide as utility led to the same goal as that 
most foolish of guides, natural rights. Bentham’s 
program was much the same as that of the 
French revolutionists - a republic, universal 
manhood suffrage, annual parliaments, aboli- 
tion of the House of lairds, the ballot, codifica- 
tion of the law , secular education and freedom 
of speech and trade. 1’hc explanation of this 
coincidence is partly that the defenders of 
natural rights maintained that these were rights 
to pursue happines,s and avoid jiain without 
diminishing the happiness or increasing the pain 
of one’s fellows — that is to say, they based rights 
on utility. But a more profinind explanation is 
that the real criteria by which both Bentham and 
his natural-right opponents judged human ac- 
tions were the .same. Bentham carefully ap- 
praised the value of human pleasure, on the 
whole mixrh as a thoughtful Protestant would do. 
Faced w’ith the bewildering complexity of the 
world, he tries to simplify it and make it a 
neater and a nicer place. This is exactly what the 
French reformers tried to do. Both have a .%ct of 
values which seixe to clothe the abstractions 
'"utility” and “natural right”; and these values 
are cs.sentially those of the Protestant reform. 
Utility may seem at first sight, and in the hands 
of some thinkers may really he, a principle close 
to common scn.se and worldly things; in the 
hands of Bentham, in spite of the many tangible 
changes it helped to bring about, it becomes 
quite unworldly and unreal. 

Bentham, like the Jacobins, would hold the 
individual to the moral and political compulsion 
of a republic of virtue. One hesitates, if only out 
of respect for tradition, to call him a collectivist; 
but he was a^rtainly no anarchist. The privi- 
lege of providing m^ern Europe with the first 
political anarchist was, indeed, rcseix’ed for the 
land of political compromise and illogic. William 
Godwin, more courageous tlian his French 
masters, followed up his assumptions to their 
bitter and lo^cal end. His Enquiry Cmtceming 
Political Justice (1793) “ based on a touching, if 
un-English, faith in reason and in the perfect- 
ibility of man. Men’s passions are under the 
TOmpletc command of their intelligence; their 
intelligence is capable of receiving the com- 
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nuinds of reason; the commands of reason are 
always exactly fitted to the necessities of the 
moment T'hcrtfort it follo\%8 that only reason, 
freely working wit Inn his mind, should com- 
mand a man to do something T'hat a man should 
oblige his fellow nun to act according to reason 
IS superfluous, that a man should oblige his 
fellow man to aet contrary to reason is unjust 
Similarly no man should be obliged to obey a 
written law which, if it applies to the case, is 
superfluous and whiih, if as is most likely it 
cannot apply to a case uniquelv a combination 
of circumstances, is unjust Thcre*fore there 
must be no interference by force with a mans 
will, we imiv, indeed wc must, reason with him, 
and then of course he will act rightly Ciodwin 
has considerable tioiible explaining how so 
man\ men in his di\ hi\e lost this complete 
possession of reason He is not \crj clear on the 
subject but implies that so many human actions 
bee line habttu li th ii men ceased thinking aliout 
them, ind a piiiiil atiophy of reason set in 
I he iemed\ is to s r minds at work eoii- 
tiiuialK revising our beliefs. In the present 
order, of eouist , vieious institutions keep many 
men p(x>r ind ignoriiit 

(khIwiii s uiuehism is complete 'I he family 
nituralU tills hefoie il Private affections cloud 
the intilhct, and prevent our treating all human 
beings alikt according to the dictate's of reason 
“ 1 he alioiition of the present system of mar- 
nage,*’ he believes, *ippears to involve no 
evils * {Politual Justm^^xh cd , 2 vols , lamdon 
iS|2, \ol 11, bk Mu,ch vm, p 244) Lven vol- 
untary cooperation, is in music il concerts, 
Mcins evil to him Natiirallv the state, which 
implie's a cooper ition in pirt involiintarv, 
cannot stand (vodwin Imels tbit all gov- 
ernment — inomirehv , aristcH rae v , de mocrae > — 
rests upon the fraudulent assumption bv cct- 
tain nun of the power to substitute their 
wills for the free thought pnKcsses of their 
filkiws The pretensions of a lepresentitive 
assembly to decide matters with the authority 
eif Its constituents arc ndieiilous (melvvin ends 
by reducing government to a minimum of 
purely local policing lueesMrv to prevent the 
evils of anarchs (the word anirehv having bad 
connotatKins for him, he docs not use it to 
describe his own svste*m) Pohttcal Justice maj 
of course be dismissed as the dominating ab- 
surdity of the method of doduiing a jKilitieal 
system by abstract logic from uncxamincd 
premises. The present renewed interest in the 
book, after a century of neglect, is hard to c\- 
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plain. Perhaps our social scientists are unusually 
anxious to profit by the mistakes of their prede- 
cessors, perhaps Godwin’s philosophic anar- 
chism flatters underijing human desires in- 
creasingly unattainable in the modern world 

The criticism generally leveled against Amer- 
ican political development, that it has not 
pmduecd political speculation of a high order, is 
certainly not true of the eighteenth century. 
If only because of the necessity of working out 
the relation between the federal and the state 
governments, the American experiment would 
be important for the political theorist Out of the 
mass of interesting pamphlet literature on the 
rights of the colonists, the rights of man and 
the proper fonn of the new government there 
emerge particularly the names of Hamilton, 
Jefferson and John Adams One general caution 
must be observed in any study of these men 
Amenea has it^ver quite been Lurope, and 
Jefferson himself proves the existence of an op- 
position even at this time But Lurope was not 
yet Cfindeseending, and the supenonty which 
certain Americans cherished was one based 
on their nearness to nature — ^to nature in the 
eighteenth century sense, the mother of philos- 
ophy md natural right One cannot of course 
have Braintree out of John Adams, or Pied- 
mont \ ii^inia out of Jefferson, but as political 
thinkers and especially in a rapid survey such as 
this, thev arc best seen as contributors to a body 
of thought common to the western world They 
bclnnf» quite sir j v to the age and company of 
Blackstone and Be itham, Mirabcau, Condorcet 
and Beecana. 

John Adams, both as a politician and as a 
political thinker, presents certain obvious and 
often remarktd analogies with Burke For 
neither of them can there be anv question of 
genuine apostasy from political beliefs founded 
in conseienet Adams’ Dtfinct of the Constitu- 
ttons of Gotemment of the Inttid States of 
America (lx>nvlon 1787-88) and his Discourses on 
Daztla (written as news >aper articles m 1790, 
pul shed in hook form, lioston 1S05) stand as 
the asseition of these beliefs, and it is idle to 
fling at him bits of his writings of the seventies 
in apparent contradiction of them. These pam- 
phlets, together with some of the writings of 
Calhoun, arc perhaps the best examples to be 
found in American thought of formally theoret- 
ical politic jI speculation With their apparatus 
of cl issical learning, their wide range of reading 
among the proper philosophers from Plato on, 
their clear-cut generalizations, their aristocratic 
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prejudices, and their curiously personal quality 
which can perhaps be described, in a villainous 
paradox, as a sort of cold gusto, they seemed to 
the nineteenth century rather old-fa.'thioncd. 
Today, now that some of their qualities are 
again in good repute, they seem less reniote. 

Adams here is dcliniteiy a conservative. Men 
are not bom equal; fitness in each sort of human 
activity is the gift of the few. Obviinisly even 
government should be conducted by the tit. His 
well-known definition of an aristocrat, unfortu- 
nately tm) long to quote (letter to John 'laylor, 
HorAi, ed. by Charles Francis .\dams, 10 \ols., 
Bixston 1S56, vol. \i, p. 457) is an excellent ex- 
ample of his st>le and thought. History shows 
him that demtKracies can be as tyrannical as ab- 
solute monarchies, in that they make (’possible the 
tyranny of the majority o\er the minority. I'hc 
people are quite as given to luxury as their 
betters; hixurx' is self-indulgence, and the foot- 
man is as fond of gin, f'K^rter and pudding as his 
master i.s of burgundy and ortolans (Deftnie, \ol. 
ri,p. 94). He admires the Lnglish constitution, 
and Inrlieves in tlie nccessitj of checks and bal- 
ances, of which he discovers eight in the .Amer- 
ican constitutions. We cannot follow' further into 
the details of his thought, of which the f<»regoing 
must sc e as examples. 'I'he rcxits of his con- 
scn'atism (if conser\atism be taken to mean a 
distrust in the capacities and intenlKwis of the 
ordinary man) lie probably in Calvinist Christi- 
anit}", vet in some wavs Adams’ conservatism 
seem.s less built out of mystic religious ex- 
perience and more out of common sense and a 
politic acceptance of the world than Burke *s. 
In method, certainly, .Adams is far from the 
abstract, geometrical school ilenounccd (and 
partly invented) by 'laine. He lias at command 
much apt and picturesque detail; his generaliza- 
tions arc often made with dogmatic warmth, but 
they are never empty and abstract. 

Hamilton stands tfxlay in symbolic opposition 
to JeffenK^n. Yet his most impfirtant political 
writings, the Federalist (lySS), in collaboration 
with Madison and Jay, and the letters in defense 
of Jay s treaty, signed “Camillus” (1795), do not 
as directly contradict Jefferson’s fundamental 
political philosophy as do Adams’ pamphlets. 
Hamilton, however, was directly identified with 
the American business and financial aristocracy, 
and helped to formulate their characteristic at- 
titude in politics, an attitude which has on the 
whole been that of American ainservatism ever 
since. Briefly Hamilton may be said to pass over 
so lightly the assumptions of the natural rights 


school that one might almost assume he accepts 
them, and to devote his chief attention to getting 
the government to working in the traditional 
ways of a strong and efficient plutocracy. This 
dot^ not detract from his originality or his 
sincerity. Hamilton supplies what Adams lucks, 
a certain sense of pilitical contingency. 'Fhe 
Federalist is of course a classic piece of contro- 
versial writing, ami one wliich really seems to 
have decided the controversy. But it is much 
more than that. It is one of the best examples in 
the history of thought of the interaction between 
{Militical spt‘culati(»n ami the necessities of actual 
{Hilities. One realises, w.itehing Hamilton 
struggling to adapt them to his neeiis, what cur- 
rency such generalizations .is the separation of 
powers, nitation in olliee, government by the 
consent of the governed, the social pact, natural 
rights and others of the same sort had at the 
time. In the reaction against the view of the 
American constitution as stnick olf from the 
mind of man, we have perhaps gone too far. 'Fhe 
fact is that the American constitution, like the 
French constitution of 1791, was deliberately 
frameil, and frami'il in a society where interests, 
habits, traditions and ideas were competing m 
extraordinary frced<un. 'Flie I'idtralist other- 
wise could haullv have !>een written. 

Jctlerson has Ktt even less avstematic political 
writing than Hamilton. Nevertheless his stale 
papers and his correspomlence form a hoily of 
|>oiiucal thought vihicli, despite the derivative 
nature of its basic assiimptn ms, has a high ilcgree 
of originality. Jefferson had a universal curios- 
ity and an experience of all sorts of know ledge, 
a feat .still pfissible in liis cenlurv. I Ic had the 
gift of the catching phrase (witness the Oeciara- 
tion of Independence) and of political aphorism. 
But there was .srmiething else. Jefferson’s [>o- 
litical philosophy w.is on the whole that of 
the French theorists before the revolution - he 
trusted the common man, thought nicn more 
nearly equal than not, espceially in virtue, dis- 
trusted a .strong central government, in which 
«,he common man could not directly participate, 
and which would therefore sfwm heaime an 
oligarchy, an^l wished the necessaiy minimum of 
government to be conducted in small local 
units. But this philosophy he arrived at by 
observation of the farming communities about 
him. He nev^-r believed it workable in Kuropc. 
“It is my principle that the will of the majority 
should prevail .... this reliance cannot deceive 
us as long as we remain virtuous .... When wo 
get piled upon one another in large cities, as in 
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Europe, wc shall become corrupt, as in Europe, 
and go to eating one another as they do there” 
(letter to Madison, Dec. 20, 17S7). America was 
the elect, not of G(k 1 , hut of philo$f)phy. 

This feeling of America’s mission, ^^llich has 
colored, sr>mctitiu*s garishly but never meanly, 
American patriotism ever since, gives substance 
and reality to Jefferson’s abstract principles. 
The America in wiiich he hope<l to realize them 
is de-ad. The central government is stronger, 
and certainly more ambitious, than most 
European governments, local government is 
devolving on city managers, and the urban 
population outnuin!)ers the rural. Kut the 
principles remain, and we still hold certain 
truths to be self-eviilcnt. Would Jefferson, were 
he ali\e? 'Fhe answer is not easy, for his was a 
surprising and complc\ personality, and seems 
iineasier in others’ formulae than in his own. 
'rhe lover of his fellow men could write: “The 
tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to 
time with the bhxid of patriots aiui t\ rants. It is 
its natural manun ’’ (l»*tter to Col. Smith, Nov, 

13. 

II. Italy continued to the end of the eight- 
eenth centur\ in a st.ite of political helpless- 
ness. llei numerous petty governments w-crc 
u.sualh backward and often cruel; and yet the 
Italian people did not of their own initiative 
prf)duee a political re\o|t, as did the French, 
nor an inlell»*elual and Iiteraiy re\olt, as did the 
Ciermans. It is <ine of the numerous dillieultics 
faced In the int( llc-ctual historian in his attempt 
to relate his subject to social and political 
history that the eonliibution of Italy to eight- 
eenth century thoiiyhi, and particularly to 
thought m the social sciences, should none the 
less be consider.ibic. IVrliaps the best explana- 
tion is that Italian thinkers were an tlite writing 
under French and ICnglish inihicnees, and 
anxious for a European, rather than an Italian, 
reputation. 

'Fhe Marquis Beccaria was both the pupil and 
the teacher of his Fn-nch masters, the phi- 
hsophvs. His Ihi dilitti v ddic prne (17^4) was 
soon translated into the principal European 
languages, was incorporated int«» the program 
of radical thinkers everywhere, and actually did 
influence such practical rcfoniicrs as the 
Englishman John Howard. Ih'^'caria’s condem- 
nation of torture and secret accusation in 
criminal trials, and his demand for reasonable 
and clear penalties in place of the extreme and 
therefore frequently evaded punishments com- 
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mon even in English law of the time, have now 
been universally translated into practise. His 
condemnation of the death penalty has been 
less universally accepted. His bcxik is a mixture 
of fashionable rhctr>ric on natural rights, of 
e(]ually fashionable humanitarian sentiment and 
of effect i\e reasoning. And for a pioneer work in 
criminology it is remarkably srjiind. Beccaria 
was one of the first to make clear that the pre- 
venticiu of crime is the purpose ultimately 
served by the punishment of crime. 

T'he b(x>k has pretentions to be more than a 
treatise on crime and punishments. Beccaria pins 
his specific attacks on abuses and his suggestions 
for refonn to a system of generalizations about 
sr>ciety that mark him as an eighteenth century 
man. 'Fhe laws which arc Ixirn of the social com- 
pact exist for the sake of “la ma.ssima felicita 
divisa ncl maggior numcro” (ch. i). Men are 
moved by .self-interest, and therefore yield up 
to society only that portion of their liberties 
necessary tf» secure peace and tranquillity in 
!y>cicty. The sovereign created by the compact 
can wiild a funver measured by the aggregate of 
liberties .so yielded up. ’The right to punish — to 
depriv e a man of all his liberties — is thus limited 
to the minimum exercise calculated to restrain 
n cn from breaking the social compact. All 
punishment beyond this is unjust and con- 
trary- to n.iture. Again, to take a representative 
pa.ssage: “Fiir a punishment to obtain its eflFect, 
it is suflicient for the evil of the punkshment to 
exceed tlie good of the crime, and in this excess 
of evil must be l Iculated the infallibility of the 
punishment and die loss of the g<xxl anticipated 
from the crime” (ch. \\). ;\lthough Bentham 
would have objected to phniscs about rights 
and compact.^, he must have accepted not 
merely Beccaria’s practical conclusions but 
much of his intellectual approach. 

T’he Neapoliuiii, CJaeiano Filangicri, although 
he lived under what was perhaps the worst of 
Italian governments, and was even employed 
by that government, produced one of the most 
^ulical of eightccntli century political trea- 
tises. His della It^^islatsiom* (17^^0-85) 

set out to continue and improve the work of 
Montesquieu. The Esprit des lots had been too 
much concerned with what the law’s W’ere; 
Filangicri’s work set out to show what, with due 
regard to historical and geographical differences, 
as well as to the principles of reason, they ought 
to be. There is little originality in the hook; its 
interest lies in the completeness with which 
Filangieri applies to all the subjects he con- 
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siders— economics, general jurisprudence, crim- 
inal law, education, religion— the test of con- 
formity to reason. He is no anarchist and no 
collectivist, and he is guided in his siKcific sug- 
gestions for reform by no fundamental philo- 
sophical assumptions beyond the clunicteristic 
eighteenth centur\* utilitarian psychology. His 
radicalism comes from the application to each 
problem of a practical sense which is yet far from 
common sense. He is the extremist among the 
theorists of benevolent despotism. Yet Filangieri 
abounds in occasional bits of wisdom, and now 
and then gives way to sensible doubts. I le has an 
interesting passage (bk. iv, ch. xxwiii) on the 
method of the social sciences, where he points 
out that in chemistry elements may be isolated, 
weighed and measured, but that in politics, 
even though it may help to assume that causa- 
tion operates as in the physical sciences, we 
cannot apply the methods of mechanics and 
mathematics. 

The Enlightenment in Germany was rather a 
moral and philosophical movement than a 
political one, and those who reacted against it, 
like Kant and even Herder, belong rather to the 
intellectual history of the nineteenth centitr)* 
than to that of the eighteenth. Germany w as still 
a collcctt »n of states under the remains of the 
mediaeval empire, she had suffered an unbe- 
lievable setback in the Thirty Years’ War, her 
upper classes were slavish imitators of French 
court manners, and her middle classes prosper- 
ous enough, or custom ridden enough, to ac- 
cept the political order without complaint. ''Fhe 
Enlightenment is indeed a movement parallel 
with the similar rationalist movements in 
France and in England; but in Germany it is 
singularly superficial and devoid of explosive 
power. German political thought continues 
seventeenth century natural-rights philosophy 
(which gets reduced to a sort of scholasticism) 
and grafts upon it certain importations from 
the French, and an insistence on the omni- 
presence of the state which is explicable enough 
in terms of (lerman political experience, but 
which hardly jibes with some of the premises of 
the natural-rights philosophy. 

Of these philosophies of the Enlightenment 
Christian Wolff may be taken as a type. His 
Vermmfftige GedarAen von dem GeselUchaffU 
UehenLrhen (1721) and his Jus naturae methndo 
Mcientifica pertraetum (1740-48) form a system 
baaed on the equality of men before nature. 
Differences in rights are acquired, the results of 
historical growth. By nature, however, all men 


have the same rights and the same duties. No 
man has the power to interfere with other men. 
By nature all men are free {Jus naturae^ ch. i). 
The aim men pursue in the state is Vollhm^ 
menhrity perfection or self-realization, which 
can never be att.iined, but toward which men 
are gradually moving. Here are liberty, ciiuality 
and pmgress all in black and white. But for 
Wolff these are apparently the necessary and 
philosr>phic ab'^tnictions with which one ap- 
proaches the stiidv of politics. His actual 
program is purciv a theor\' of the benevolent 
despot, and gi\ os an extraordinary scope to state 
action. One cannot c\in say that he is con- 
sistently in accord with the rationalist philos- 
ophers who wc)tild 11 '0 state action to create a 
new society leased on logic anil not on history. 
He is for the oKl gtnlds, limitations on the 
number of apprentices, and agatn.st freedom to 
emigrate. He ilefeiuls censorship of the press, 
and even g(X‘s so far ns to admit a mild ami 
humane use of torture in criminal trials. 
Wolff’s theories ot the origins of society take on 
the fashionable form of the ccanpact. The 
government ciiateil bv the pact, however, is 
bound to conff)nu not only ti> the laws of nature 
but to the fundamental laws agreed iipf>n when 
the society was fc»nnecl. If these laws arc vio- 
lated, the people have the right of resistant e. 
From Wolff’s whole political writings it is per- 
haps not unfair to conchitle that the natural- 
rights formula had no necessary c<>nncction with 
revolution; it had become so universally ac- 
cepted that it had no practical implications. 

1’he beginnings of the peculiarly modern and 
literate tyj>c of nationalism may be seen in 
(jcrman literature of the latter half of the eight- 
eenth centurx’. In political writing the followers 
of the P'rcneh had never been unchallenged. 
Justus Moser, who spent his whole life as 
lawyer and judge in the little Westphalian towm 
of Osnabriick, is only one of many eighteenth 
ccntiirj' pubIiLi^ts in fiermany who repuduitcd 
the new cosmopolitanism. Moser w'rotc an intro- 
auction to the history of Osnabriick, in which 
the value of social, as opposed to purely political, 
history is emphasized, as well as numerous 
political essays, the Patriotische Phantasirn 
(1778). He is a traditionalist, a conservative who 
believes in defending the gcx)d old (jcrftuiny of 
the sf)il. He detests modern Reformers who 
would abolish history in the name of reason. In 
point after poir.t he opposes the individualistic 
and utilitarian tendencies of the time, even when 
thqr are turned into humanitarian channels. 
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With the natural rights of illegitimate children, 
for instance, he has no sympathy. Society owes 
them nothing, for they menace the most sacred 
human institution, the family. Moser, if he in- 
sists that history and not logic is the first teacher 
of the political philosopher, can nevertheless 
hardly be called a realist. For he finds in history 
a vague ideal of Teutonic freedom, antedating 
the abuses of the Middle Ages -the freedom of 
German tribesmen uncorrupted by inequality of 
property holdings. 

There are, however, political thinkers who 
seem even more com])letely opposed than these 
German patriots to the normal way their con- 
temporaries went about the study of politics. 
No acaiunt of eighteenth century thought would 
be complete without the mention of two men 
who yet scarcely fit any of the commoner 
generalizations al>out it - the Neapolitan, Giam- 
battista Vico, and the Irishman, Edmund Burke. 

Vico, whose great uork the Prinapi di una 
Sfienza nuot'a inUtrm alia natura delle rtazioni 
(1725 44) was little known until the nine- 
teenth centur}\ is often given credit for found- 
ing the philosi>phy of historj’, a form of intel- 
lectual activity highly developed in the days 
of Hegel and Comte, liut held by professional 
historians in disrepute until the present mo- 
ment, when it bids fair to become popular 
again as a rnethcxlology or synthesis of the social 
sciences. In this field \’ico developed a theory 
of the flux and reflux of civilization through 
different societies— ( Greece, Rome, the Middle 
Ages — which is elaborately worked out, with a 
somewhat scholastic fondness for the figure 
three. Vico finds three sorts of government 
which succeed each other in order of time in ail 
societies: the divine, when men make gods to 
rule them; the heroic, when hcn)cs, demigods, 
rule them; and the human, wlien intelligence 
rules them and they devise laws and the idea of 
civil liberty. This is the height of civilization a 
given society can attain. Reflux begins, men be- 
come ovcrcivilized, and the third fonn reverts 
to the first. Whether Vico thought this process 
was an eternal repetition, or whether he believed 
each cycle had benefited from the previous ones, 
is not wholly clear. Vico also figures as a fore- 
runner of Montesquieu in the sociological ap- 
proach to the study of law, though it is to be 
doubted if the French philosopher could read 
the Sdenza nuava. And there is, especially in 
Vtoo’s careful study of Roman law and early 
Roman civilization, a great deal to justify this 
statement. But perhaps Vico's general philos- 
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ophy, and in particular his theory of knowledge, 
is more important even for the social scientist 
tlian the results of his investigations into his- 
toric fact, which were partly invalidated by his 
peculiar superstitions, such as his fondness for 
triads, by his religious mysticism and by liis lack 
of tools for research. His theory of knowledge, 
however, definitely anticipates the nineteenth 
century reaction against Cartesianism which 
was to he so important for the social scientist. 
Vico refuses to accept the Caitesian cogiio ergo 
sum^ and the resultant tests of truth by clarity 
and of scientific method by mathematics. He 
identifies kntncwg with creating, Cj<xI alone has 
perfect knowledge, since Cjod alone created all 
things. But of the feeble knowledge vouchsafed 
man the best, apart from divine revelation, is 
that which corresponds to the field in which he 
exerciser his creative power. Now man has 
created the society he lives in, though he has 
not created the universe abr^ut him. Hence our 
best knowledge is not of mathematics and the 
mathematical sciences but of historj’^ and the 
historical sciences. It is not abstract speculation 
that is valuable, but the hard fact, the individual; 
it is not the superficial similarities of things the 
thinker should pursue, but the fundamental 
difiPerences. Real knowledge is a conquest to be 
won literally by the sweat of one’s brow\ Vico’s 
whole work, in the verv* c'onfusion and trouble 
into which his restless desire to get beyond the 
smoothness of thought into the roughness of 
things causes him to fall, is a striking contrast to 
tlie cocksurcTii ss of much eighteenth century 
thought. 

Although Edmund Burke never wrote a for- 
mal treatise on politics, there are more political 
ideas in his speeches and letters, and especially 
in his pamphlets on the French Revolution, than 
in mast treatises. He is, however, a difficult man 
to get into a words. His complexity is one of 
depth as well as breadth, and sets him off even 
more completely than \’ico from his century. Of 
his breadth there is sufficient evidence in the 
fact that |x>litica1 thinkers of such different 
allegiances as the liberal Morley, the conserva- 
tive Hugh Cecil and the lahorite Harold Laski 
should all find in his philosophy important 
elements of truth. Of his depth the sober analy- 
sis w'hereby in 1790 he predicted the Napoleon 
of 1804 should prove an adequate example. 
Burke denied the existence of rights and de- 
fended political expediency; but he w^ no 
utilitarian. He distrusted the common man and 
believed in aristocratic rule; but he was not an 
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unimaginative stanilpatter. What lies at the bot- 
tom of Burke’s thought, howiver, makes him 
in 171)0 almost a heretic among publicists; he 
is a Christian, a pessimist and no believer in 
progress. He li\eil too much in the world, of 
course, not to ha\ e uttered at times wonis which 
seem to contradict this. But any thorough study 
of his whole work will bring out these funda- 
mental conserxative beliefs. '1 o Burke nun was 
a fallen creature, n«)t to be redeemed on this 
earth; to give him freedom was to unleash the 
brute. Civil MKietv and law, tradition, custom, 
habit, lovaltv operating within it almost miracu- 
lously make men behave far better than a 
psychological study of the isolated individual 
would lead one to think (xissible. But siKietv 
reprt'sents at any moment a delicate ei^uilibrium 
between rest and unri‘bt, and if you disturb it, 
as the French are doing, to rewrite all the laws 
according to reason, voii destmy the equilibrium, 
and the brute in mm, which the old laws and 
the old loyalties have put to sleep, is awakened 
and will have no rt-spcct for y<mr new and per- 
fect laws. Burke's pessimism enabled him to see 
things most of hts contemporaries were too 
hopeful to see, and his literary’ .skill has em- 
bodied his observations in aphorisms .scattered 
throughou his works. This, and a certain moral 
earnestness that seems to underlie even tht 
ravings of the Regicide Peace^ may account for 
the respect which me.i of such ditferent political 
faiths have felt for the vv ntings of Burke. 

Ill, Economics, even in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century , was hardly a special science. 
Most men who wrote on economic subjects also 
wrote on other subjects, or incorporateil their 
thoughts on economics into political or literary 
works, as, for example, Montesquieu, Filangicri 
and Hume. I'he originality of the Wealth of 
Nations is partly one of form; it is the first com- 
plete systematic treatise on economics in the 
modem sense written by a thinker of the first 
rank. Of course the day has long gone by when 
Adam Smith had no predccess^irs and few* 
contemporaries. Mercantilists, cameralists and 
physiocrats (supra^ p. 121-24) may now be ad- 
mitted to have Ointributed much to the meth- 
ods, the material and even the theories of the 
most scientific of the social sciences. In the 
confusion of writings on economic subjects in 
the eighteenth century it is extremely difficult 
to say, **This went into the making of classical 
economics, and this did not ’’ or, '‘This is 
prthodoxy, and this is heresy/’ That dull 


mercantilist, Steuart, has interesting anticipa- 
tions of Malthas on {Population; Italian mercan- 
tilists such as (K‘novc.*«i do useful work on 
monetary' theory'. We shall therefore mention 
hastily some British thinkers who are jierhaps 
better catalogued as “forerunners rf Adam 
Smith** than *is members of already existing 
scIkxpIs, and then turn to the founder himself. 

Mandeviile, though he fell into the shcKking 
make-work fallacy, yet brings forward in his 
Fahle of the Hit's (170^; enlarged ed. 1714) a 
theory' that private vacs make public virtues, 
that is, that men working selfishly in their own 
interests will uncoiiscioiislv c<K>perate in work- 
ing tor the pulplic gtxid. Josiah i'licker, dean of 
(fliuicester, wrote nianv pamphlets on polities 
and economics. It would a|>pear from the point 
of view of a later {wriod that he kept his {politics 
and etimomies in scfurate {sarts of his mind, for 
he was both a conservative and a free trader — 
a coininnation, howevir, not as sur|prisiiig in 
eighteenth centiirv' England as it vNoiiId have 
been in iS {o \sa IViry he thought the \rneriean 
colonists’ aiguinents alviut llieir indefeasible 
rights sheer noii'-ensc, but as a free liadtr he 
came to the eontlusion that the colonns were* a 
nuisance and shouUl be east <»tl Wats for the 
sake of traile, he predicted, would one dav sccni 
as absurd as the crusailes. Hume in his eio- 
nomic writings is as clear-sighted and as frag- 
mentary' as usual. He sets at once the tallaev of 
the morcaiitile position rin the aecuniulation of 
money, an attempt which is as ruiirulous as 
trying to keep water above its natuial level. 
He emphasizes the stock of labor as the true 
source of wealth. His monetary thts>ry' is 
surprisingly sound, anti even his tdten critic ized 
remarks about the stimiilating efletts r>f rising 
prices are tnic in thcrn.selvts. Smith himself 
owed much to Hume, whom he knew and 
reverenced, as well as to his teacher Francis 
Hutcheson, to whose chair t>f moral philosophy 
at (Hasgow' he succeeded. ’Fhe latter’s influence 
ufPon Smith was no doubt largely in the field 
of philosophy; nevertheless Ilutchchon mixed 
economics with ethics, and in his System of 
Moral Philosophy (1755) has familiiir ideas on 
the division of lalwr, value and interest. He 
makes a clear distinction of the sort Smith was 
later to make bctw'ccn value in use and value 
in exchange (System^ vol, ii, p. 53). 

The Wealth of Nations (1776) shares with the 
work of the physiocrats the honor of elevating 
economics from a narrow study of the mech- 
anism of commerce to a genuine discipline, 
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to a study of the production and distribution of 
wealth. In a sense everythin)^ of importance 
Adam Smith wrote has been supplanted. In the 
more complicatcil reaches of ecoiir>mic theory 
— including value, rent, money, population and 
much else -the successors of .Smith have gone 
far beyond him, and even the so-called “classical 
economists’* from Ricardo to J. S. Mill differ 
fmm him in many ways. But Adam Smith did 
bring out clearly many ideas about the division 
of labor, the distinction lietwcen value in use 
and value in exchange, between wages, interest, 
profits and rent give merely a few examples 
— which have since become commonplace. lie 
brought out clearly in his treatment of the de- 
tails of eccHiranic life certain principles whose 
political, and e\en scientific, influence is still 
very great - notably that of the non-interference 
>f govtTiirnent in business (summarized, though 
not by .Smith himself, jis laissez-faire) and that of 
free trade. Finally, although his language is the 
literary tongue «)f his century and although he 
therefore hanllv 'inpcars as an inventor of a 
special scientific terminology, he marked out 
much of the ground winch economics (and espe- 
cially econouiics as distinct from sociology) has 
since cK-'cnpii'd. F<jrth<*se reasons he dc.ser\’es the 
salient position among economists tliat common 
opinion has always ghen him. 

Adam Smith serves xs well as lesser men to 
point the c'oiinn»>nplace that thinkers depend on 
their physical environment. Just as Quesnay, 
countrj'-bred and citizen of an agricultural 
nation, stressed land as the ultimate source of 
wealth, so Smith, citizen of a great commercial 
country already stirring with the industrial 
revolution, slre.sscd l.ibor as the source of 
wealth. The labor of artisans and business men 
seemed to the physiocrats inferior and even 
“sterile” labor; to Adam Smith the capitalist 
and the business man arc integral parts of the 
machinery for the creation of wealth. But our 
beliefs depend ]>artly on the beliefs licld by our 
oontem|>oniries, and of this somcwh.it neglected 
commonplace Adam Smith i.s also a good ex- 
ample; moreover the cjuestion of Smith’s 
affinity with other eighteenth century’ thinkers, 
and especially tliat of liis ideas of a natural order 
with similar ideas held by other workers in the 
social sciences, is one that is very close to the 
aims of this surx’cy. 

Some commentators have discovered an 
antinomy between the Moral Sentiments^ where 
Smith founds inorality^on human sympathy, and 
the Wealth of Naiiofu^ where he founds eco- 
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nomics on human selfishness. Such a view is un- 
just, for to Smith sympathy and self-interest 
arc simply ajmplementary aspects of natural 
human activity. Sympathy is a kind of inverted 
self-interest that serx’es to check us automatically 
in our relations w’ith our fellow men. When 
men act as they want to, their actions, isolated 
and anarchical though they may seem at first 
sight, are really in accord with an underlying 
scheme of things, a natural order established by 
Providence. T'he careful investigator into men’s 
economic activities, for instance, will find 
beneath the apparent disorder of hundreds of 
different enterprises, the higgling of the market, 
the conllict of thousands of interests, the clear 
principles and admirable order so well described 
in the IWalth of Saiions. (Jovernments, for lack 
of true knowledge, have often interfered with this 
process . But they have added real and harmful 
disorder to the merely surface confusion of 
natural economic life, and have thus prevented 
the designs of Providence from working them- 
selves out completely. Therefore governments 
should in general refrain from interfering W’ith 
the economic activities of tlieir subjects. In the 
next century critics like Cliffe Ivcslie held that 
Smith’s belief in a natural order was arrived at 
a priori^ that it w.is a part of the false thinking 
common to his centurv, and that it therefore 
V’itiatcd somewhat the enormous amount of 
direct observation embodied in the Wealth of 
Nations. As this is a point which involves in 
general the methodology of the social sciences in 
the eighteenth century, we shall return to it later. 
But it may be remarked here that Smith himself 
did not hold as rigidly to the principle of 
laissez-faire, nor insist as warmly on absolute, 
immutable economic laws, as did some of his 
nineteenth century successors. 

The most interesting bo<')k on economics 
published in France in this period is Richard 
Cantillon’s Essui sur le ammcrce (1755, but 
written about 1730). Cantillon w’as an Irishman 
who had made a fortune in banking in Paris, and 
his little book sho'”s an extraordinary grasp of 
practical detail as well as much speculative 
ability. T'hough Adam Smith refers to it, the 
book was little known until Jevons rediscovered 
it and held it up as the most complete of the 
forerunners of the Wealth of Nations. Cantillon ’s 
opening sentence is in tiie best style of the 
eighteenth centurx', clear in definition and com- 
pressed: “La terre cst la source d’oii Ton tire 
la richesse; le travail de I’homme cst la forme 
qui la produit; ct la richesse cn elle-meme n’est 
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autre chose que la nourriture, lea commodity et 
lea agremens dc la vie’’ (pt. i, ch. i). Note that 
in that one sentence Cantillon emphasizes 
equally the role of land and labor (which 
neither the ph^-siocrats nor Adam Smith did), 
and that he gives the modem, as opposed to 
the mercantilist, detinition of wealth. Cantillon ’a 
theory of value (pt. i, ch, x) shows the same 
merits of brevity, apt illustrations and ability at 
generali/^tion. He amcludcs that intrinsic 
t.'alue** is measured by the land and labor in- 
volved in production, allowing for the goodness 
or product of the land and the quality of labor. 
He then distinguishes between “intrinsic value*' 
and market values. He arrixes at these general- 
izations by studxing Brussels lace, for instance, 
and he has constructed elaborate statistical 
tables to show' how the amount of labor involved 
in lace making, together with the cost of 
material, etc., about equals the price. Cantillon 
has interesting passages anticipating the study 
of the role of the entrepreneur, is good on money, 
and extremely good on international trade. The 
essay was apparently written about 1730, nearly 
half a century before the Health of Xations. 
This fact suggests that, if the influential works 
in the history of thought are dependent on 
social and t onomic conditions for their success, 
the human mind itself is perhaps somewhat less 
limited, and may sometimes steal a march on its 
environment. 

Most of the continental economists of this 
I^od may be classed as physiocrats or mercan- 
tilists, and need not here be considered. But a 
word should be said about Condillac, who in his 
I^e commerce et le gouvemement^ consideres 
relativcment run d r autre (1776), though not 
otherwise very original, does anticipate the 
psychological theory of v^ue. We value a com- 
modity because of the use wc think we can get 
from it. Scarcity gives a commodity greater 
value, and abundance gives it less, but this value 
is based less on its actual scarcity or abundance 
than on the opinion wc form of its scarcity or 
abundance (pt. i, ch. i). 

IV. The greatest historians of the eighteenth 
century are included in the school usually called 
^'cationalist** (sec Section vi). But there are 
other, and as far as the later writing of history 
goes, more important ways of approaching 
history than that exemplified in the elegance and 
speculative acuteness of Hume or Gibbon. By 
1800 iptat progress had been nade in the accu- 

inulatkm and criticism of source material, and in 


the writing of social, as opposed to merely 
political, history. 

The Acta sanctorum^ hack in concep- 
tion at least to Hcribert Roswedye (1569-1629), 
and treating the lives of all saints under the day 
consecrated to their worship, had by 1786 pro- 
ceeded from January 1 to October ii. Their 
great founder was John van Bulbnd (1596-1665), 
and the patient monks who work^ with him 
and after him in what still remains one of the 
greatest moniitnents of scholarly cooperation 
arc known as the Bollandists. 'rhe level of the 
different li\es varies greatly, but the Acta as a 
whole contain an cnonnoiis amount of material, 
not merely for clturch historj’, but also for 
political, constitutional and scK'ial lustory of a 
period which, in the eighteenth century par- 
ticularly, was very little known. It was one of the 
collaborators in this work, Daniel von Pape- 
broeck (1628-1714), who began the study of 
diplomatics later worked out by Mabillon. 

To Jean Mabillon (1632 1707), of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. (iennain des Pres, and 
to the Maitrists who followx^d him, belongs the 
credit of W'orking out a whole critical apparatus 
for the study of historical documents. Mabillon *8 
De re diplomatica (16S1) sets out criteria for 
judging the authenticity of original source ma- 
terial, outlines the beginnings of a science 
of palaeography and e\cn of such very special 
subjects as sigillography. The Benedictines a>n- 
tinued 'during the entire eighteenth century 
their careful reconstruction of mediaeval history 
and the working out of historical method, and in 
1765 the monks of the congregation of St. Maur 
issued their Art de verifier les dates ^ where 
scientific methcxls arc first intnKluccd into the 
confusion of historical chronology. The century 
often 8up|iosed contemptuous of history and 
fond of glib generalizations and easy synthesis 
is also the centiiiy' of painstaking research and 
of critical establishment of canons for sifting 
evidence. 

This critical spirit appears in other fields of 
history, notably in those of Greece and Rome. 
The study of classical antiquity, revived by the 
great scholars of the Renaissance, suffered from 
the undue reverence which the humanists had 
for their subject. In the eighteenth century with 
such men as Barthelcmy and Winckcfaiann 
archaeology cn.cigcs as a distinct disc^iline. 
Vico had begun the search for the social origins 
of Roman law and had anticipated Wolf on 
Homer. At the very end of the century Niebuhr 
inaugurated the modem study of early Roine» 
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destroying a mass of uncritical ideas springing 
largely from Livy and kept alive by the current 
system of education. A bmk like the Huguenot 
refugee 'riioyras* Ilistoire de VAn^ileterre (i724)» 
once extremely popular in England, is repre- 
sentative of much eighteenth century ^ork. It is 
full of prejudice in favor of the Pnitcstant cause; 
it is moreover ill-digesUd, quite lacking in the 
flow and form of the rationalists. But it ts full of 
material gathered from original sources, and it 
constantly attempts to sho^v how wliat are now 
regarded as national characteristics have a 
historical origin. 

Another contribution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to liistoriography is to be ffiund in its 
interest in social histor}'. It is not, of course, that 
such history was particularly new. As far as his 
subject matter goes, Herodotus was a social 
historian. But what charaetcri/es modern in- 
terest in social history is a more or Icns dctinite 
bchcl that the conditions under which ordinary 
nun li\c can !)c scientifically anal>/cd and 
therefore modifirv' f<ir the better. This intcrc*st 
is a part of the democratic movement which 
marks the rise of the middle class. (Jiicc that 
class was established, it began to seek in history 
seune compens4ition for the dulncss of its 
ontinary life, and the romantic schwls of 
historians arose But in the eighteenth century 
history remains .soIht, whether it deals with 
kings or pcsiples \oltaire s Fauh u/r les mtHur^ 
IS of course stuial historv', and so is much of 
Montesquieu Charles Duclos’ Mimoire^ pour 
Acmi d rht\toir( dts wtkurs du \i ///'"'* stcclc 
(17^1) IS an example of much contemivirary 
writing on the bordeiland bitween sociology 
and histoiy But social historv flourished best of 
all in (icrmaiiv, with such men as Moser and 
M. J. Schmidt. A passage from Schmidt’s 
(irschhhtr da Deutsilun (177S) has a familiar 
sound. “Most historians arc content to chronicle 
the dunging rule of jirinces and aristocracies, 
without l-iolhering about the condition of the 
|)coplc . . . But if at the same time the histo- 

rian does not consuler the degree of national 
happiness he does not seem to me of much 
use” (preface). 

\ . It would lie impossible, of course, to in- 
clude in this essay all the important writers in 
the social sciences in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century. No doubt discoveries can still be 
made, and many monographs arc still to be 
written in this field. For the convenience of the 
student and the general reader who may wish to 


go into the subject for himself, the following list 
of names is appended. I’he list is not, of course, 
exhaustive but, taken with the names already 
considered, includes what is im{)ortant m the 
four chief rmKkrn tongues and Latin. 

PoLiTirvi Wriiiics: 

D’Argenson, Babcuf, Blackstone, Brisssot 
dc Warville, John Brown, Burlama(|ui, Con- 
dorcet, Camille Desmoulins, John Dickin- 
son, Diderot, Cl. Dupin, Adam Ferguson, 
Sir Philip Francis, Franklin, Frederick II, 
Abbe (iregoire, Hcivctius, Juricu, Linguet, 
Mably, Sir James Mackintosh, Madison, 
Mcrcicr de la Riviere, Mirabeau, Morcllet, 
Otis, Paine, Paley, Price, Priestley, Abbe de 
Saint-Pierre, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
Shaftesbury, Sicv es, Thomasius, Vattcl, 
Volnc), Jdmc*s Wilson, Mary Wollstonecraft. 

EtONOMISTS: 

Mostly mercantilists or physiocrats, but 
the Abbe Galiani and Verri, in addition to 
those mentioned m the text, are W'orth looking 
into. 

lIisroRiws (excluding the “rationalists”): 

Algarotti, .\nquctil du Perron, Thomas 
Birch, Carh, (iatlerer, Groslcy, Sir William 
Jones, William Maitland, Joh. Muller, Mura- 
ton, dc Pauw, Roscoc, Schlo/er, Sismondi, 
Spittlcr, Soulavie, Tiraboschi, 

No attempt at sumnun/ing in a critical fash- 
ion the social-scientific thought of the second 
half of the ciL.htecnth century' can do justice to 
the sub)cct. C ertainly vve cannot accept the 
evaluation of vighlecnth century’ thought by 
such nineteenth century’ critics as Tame, al- 
though theirs is still the current view. The 
thinkers of the age of re\olutions were, accord- 
ing to this V iev\ , imprisoned m an artificial uni- 
versc constructed out of Descartes and Newton. 
From Descail.'s they learned to distrust all 
knowledge not capable of mathematical formula- 
tion. From Newton they learned to seek even in 
human relations for laws of mechanical causa- 
tion. Their though', is thcrcfoie abstract and 
inhunian; their conclusions apply only to an 
artificial man of their own creation, a man as 
unlike existing human beings as a geometrical 
figure. ThL*ir program of reforms, built to suit 
this artificial man, cannot apply to human 
beings. To dangle it before real, imperfect men 
is highly dangerous, as the French Revolution 
proved. 

Now there is no use denying the element of 
truth in this criticism of eighteenth century 
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methods in the social sciences. But in its extreme 
form this criticism is as far fnmi facts as it 
believes the cijjhteenth century to lia\c been. 
In the lirst place, it is ob\iousIy truer of minor 
thinkers like Hollvach than or great ones like 
Montesquieu. Again, it fails to take into account 
the aiinplexity of the intellectual interests of 
the time, to incKuie Burke, Vico, the (ienuan 
patriots, .\Jam Smith, the Rousseau t\ho in- 
spircil the romantic movement, hven tlie cruder 
thinkers, who f.'ll most easily into generalba- 
tions alxnit the natural man, were partl> leJ into 
a false method by a desire to get things ilone, to 
arrive at conclusions that woulil intlucnce their 
fellow men to action. It is notal^lc that, although 
much early eighteenth century wnrk is in Latin, 
almost all work done in the sicond half of the 
centurj’ is in one of the modern languages. Lp to 
a point, iis any study of the J icobitus w ill show , a 
certain amount of abstraction is extremeU 
practical as jxditical propagandi. Finally these 
men w'cre pioneers of a s«>rt, ami subject to the 
rashness ?.nd o\ ercontidence cc »r nn inn t< i intellec- 
tual pioneers. 'Fhey were tr\ ing t*) put on paper 
the lofty aspirations of the grow ing middle cl.iss. 

Such e.xplanations “one might almost .sa\, 
such apohigies — are nccessarj’ for the normal 
level of thought which is detcrmintd hy the 
“spirit of c age.” But it is almost a common- 
place that the great men of an age, though tlicy 
embody its spirit, also transcend it. For such 
men as Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Kou.s^c*au 
and Bentham nci crude formulae abf>iit a priori 
thinking can hold. Indeed the whole problem of 
the use of the deductive method hy eighteenth 
century thinkers is one that deser\es a more 
truly critical treatment that it has commonly 
received. Certainly the men of the time thought 
they w'erc appealing to e.xpericnce. Most of them 
were willing enough to appeal even to historical 
experience. 'I'he facts which they iiscil to build 
up their theories may seem to us now insufficient 
in number and even inadequately established as 
facts, but as facts they did command the respect 
of the thinkers who used them. French republi- 
cans sought to model themselves on Roman 
republicans; even the utopian socialist, Morclly, 


tried to (ind socialism in fact in ancient Sparta. 

But is not this mere appealing to an arbitrary 
set of facts to confirm an arbitrary theory, or 
rather is it not molding f.ict to desire.^ No doubt 
many eigliteenth century thinkers saw' only the 
facts they wanted to see. But arc desires and 
hypotheses utter aliens to each other in the 
consi'ioiisness even of the modern .scientist.^ 
The eighteenth century did at least avoid the 
error that facts can take care of themselves, that 
iiuhictitin is a pnK:t*ss that goes on in the mind 
of the thinker, indeed, but without anv active co- 
operatic)!! on his part. What the modern scientist 
means by a theory or a hypothesis is what tiie 
tightcenth century thinker meant by a law of 
n.itiire. For l>oth, the chaotic, accidental world 
as it appears to the senses— and even to com- 
mon sen.se can he made to appear orderly to 
an inquiring and persi.stcnt mind. 'Fhe social 
svitnees today, as well as the j>hysical sciences, 
are more aware of the complexity of the sense 
world, more aware therefore of the iiece.ssity for 
careful research; tliev are more tentative .ind less 
dogmatic than in the eighteenth century. 'Fhcre 
adheres to the eight< (‘nth century' iile.i of natural 
law S4>riiething more of ethics and the«)logy than 
is fashioiuible nowadays, at least iindei those 
names. But the concept of a “natural older" not 
apparent to the unthinking man is common to 
both centuries. 

What, then, is lf‘ft of the social sciences m the 
latter part of the eighteenth century ? A great 
deal of propaganda, of popular writing that 
first helped arouse a class consciousness in the 
middle classes, and made great numbers aware 
of the existence of social problems; a tradition, 
therefore, of the intiimlc connection between 
the sf)cial science's and practical fxilitics; the 
work of certain great founders, like the econ- 
omist Adam Smith and the sociologist Montes- 
quieu; a great deal of p<itient research, an accu- 
mulation of facts that can still be used to sup- 
port theories other than those lield by the work- 
ers who first uncovered the facts; and, finally, 
the concept of a natural order for which all 
science is a search. 

Crane Brinton 
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Individualism and Capitalism 


I. What were the inescapable facts and 
ideas w hich surrounded and impinged iif)on the 
senses of the thinkers who funnulated social 
tlieones in the earl> decades ot the nineteenth 
centiir\ ^ Behne settling down to an examination 
<if that problem wc should consider briefly a 
closely related philosophic question which has 
acioinpanied speculation since the da}s of the 
Cirecks, nainelv, which is older, the fact or the 
iilea? “In tlie beginning w.ts the Deed*’ 
Anfanif uar die That)^ we are informed by the 
p<iet ( lof the, “In the beginning was the Word,” 
wc arc told b\ the theologian. The great debate 
has never been closed to the s«itisfaction eif the 
conte'st.ints, but William J.iines has given us a 
fail working in the declaration that the 

worlds of fact and kIcm have evohc'd together. 
Their relations an iceipnKjl and no sword of 
reason has \ct been lorgcd with an edge line 
enough to .sepaiate them. W’lioever would seek 
to penetrate to the heart of an age or indeed to 
divide indivisible time* into age*s must reckon 
with this instrument of thought. 

I'ndoubtediv new lads are easier to discover 
than new ideas, assuming for the moment that 
the two aie separable for the purposes of think- 
ing alH)ut them. 1 he first use oi the steam engine 
to turn wheels, the first bxjm driven bv power, 
the lirst successful cios.s]ng of the .Vtlantic by a 
ship elriven hy steam were new facts in the 
hislorv of the world. But the cluster of ideas as- 
sociated with each of these facts wears ancient 
aspects. Indeed the idea that such things could 
be done was as old as Roger Bacon at leMst, to 
make no reference to the use of steam b} the 
Greeks. Yet for the great mass of humanity the 
appearance of each of the material phenomena 
mentioned aI)ove was a new fact, stirring up old 
ideas and suggesting new iele.is. 

There are times in the historv' of the world 
when facts almost stand still, when ways of 
living, working, traveling and fighting change 
so slowly that thought more than catches up 
with them — seems in reality to control, rather 
than to reflect, them.i Broadly speaking, such a 

>Sce Grorge O'Bnon, An /'tvav on Mrdtanal I mnomu 
Teaching (London iqjo) p 189 et icq , tor i lunyoK in Ik>. 
Uitic tlieoiici of interest luid usury acoompAnying incrras- 


period was the Middle Ages. Then again there 
arc periods when new facts come pell-mell upon 
the world, devastatmg w'ars and revolutions, 
e}K>ch-inaking inventions, dcf}ing old systems 
of thought, making them appear incongruous 
with the world of reality and compelling a revi- 
sion of logical patterns once satisfactory to their 
posscsscjrs. Sometimes these new facts come so 
sw iftly and spread so v\ idely that thought is ap- 
parently incapable of reducing them to a s}stcm, 
to say nothing of controlling them in relation to 
ideas, inherited r>r novel. 

NeverthSless even in such periods of history 
the relations of idea and fact are still reciprocal. 
If, for example, moilcm emphasis on the pro- 
duction of gooiis seems to flow from the fact of 
machinerv and tends to a secularization of 
thought. It must be s.iid that the secularization 
of thought which acc'ompanied the renaissance 
of pagan learning stimulated interest in this 
world as distinguished from the next, lending 
sanction to the cnjovment of goods and thus 
promoting their manufacture. Ding before the 
Protestant revolt and the rise of Calvinism, to 
which t(K) large a part of the commercial spirit 
is now uncriticallv attributed, secularism was 
growing in Catholic learning and doubtless 
vv'oiild have increased had the quarrels of 
princes and popes nev er taken place — assuming 
for the moment tlut, given the contemporary 
movement of ideas and facts, such quarrels could 
have been avoided by some process. 

However closely a new fact of high signifi- 
cance may be related to a prc-cxisting cluster 
of ideas, it nev crthcli'ss runs like a sword into 
the old vveh of ideas. At first it must be con- 
sidered in tenns of those ideas, their logical 
form and phraseolog)'. It may excite wonder and 
surprise, produce ejacuLitions of amazement and 
incredulity, but when its implications are con- 
sidered, the nature and purpose of control over 
it (if any) must be ge.ircd up to the inherited 
stock of opinions, morals, creeds, laws and 
sayings. Gradually the new fact is worked into 

Ins oiniort unit \ to \cvumuliti anllrnd nionev. A1« Edmund 
yiciimhri . Dte vcdkxvirtuhaftluhen An\Khauungm Jer ^iholasitk 
snt 1 homos ». Aqntn (Jena 191J) p. 227 et seq 
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the old body of thought^ effecting changes in 
it» making some of it obsolete, giving novel 
direction to the remainder, and suggesting idea 
patterns which at least have the appearance of 
novelty. This operation of readjusting facts and 
ideas requires time; hence there is always a lag 
between the appearance of an important fact and 
the fonnulation of systematic thought ab^U it. 
And inevitably such systematic thoughf^Wng 
the product of thinkers, bears some kind of rela- 
tion to the connection of the thinkers with the 
fact, a connection that may be close, remote, 
friendly or hostile. Perhaps it is principally for 
this reason that the political philosophies of 
countries seem to \'ar\' so materially in rhetorical 
form. For example, w*hen the English middle 
claisses overthre\N absolutism in the sc\enteenth 
century, the dominant IxhIv of inherited thought 
was religious — hence the Puritan revolution was 
defended in Biblical imagery; but when the 
French carried out the same kind of revolution 
more than a hundred years later, natural science 
had made such strides that ''natural** rights ap- 
peared to be more real than the admonitions of 
the God of the Old Testament. 

II. Now the central fact that gave decided 
character m the decades between the French 
Rerolution and the middle of the nineteenth 
century was the rapid, almost bewildering, rise 
of capitalism to a position of dominance in 
western cn ili/ation. The term calls for defini- 
tion. Wliut is capitalism? laying aside all 
collateral issues and going to the heart of the 
matter, it is a system of production, involving 
social relationships, in which the primary object 
is the gain of profit through c.X€hangc.^ Among 
the primary social relationships created by it is 
the association of employers and employees in 
the process, the former as dominant directors 
and the latter as the source of labor skill and 
strength. Capitalism is not synonymous with 
machine industry, although it has fiouriahed 
most luxuriantly in the age of technology. It is 
not synonymous with manufacturing; indeed 
conceivably it might take over the entire scheme 
of agricultural economy. It is not synonymous 
with objective capital goods or accumulations 
of instruments of production, for in that sense 
feudalism was capitalistic in that it had instru- 
mentalities devoted to production. 

Yet wherever this system of production has 
overtaken the static order of feudalism and 

& P. Rostock, Der iusgang dts Kapitaltimus, p, 1-8. 


guilds— production primarily for use and ex- 
change at “a just price**— it is acronipanied by 
certain outward signs, material and human: (i) 
mines, factories, machines, railways, stores, 
warehouses and other implements of production 
and banking and systems of credit on a large 
scale; and (2) owners of the means of |)roduction, 
directors, technologists and laborers tanging 
from skilled craftsmen to casual workers. 'Fhe 
seats of capitalism arc in the cities, not the open 
country. In tl\e main it is employed in the 
creation and distribution of manufactures. Un- 
like agriculture and handicraft industry, pro- 
ducing for use or KkmI exchange at a just price, 
capitalism h.ts apparently indefinite boundaries 
for expansion. TIte amount of lanil available for 
cultivation is fairly limited (though science 
works wonders here also), but the area of 
capitalistic operations has no limits visible to 
the naked eye. The atnount of wealth that can be 
amassed by it, the number of men and women 
who can be employed by it, seem capable of 
indefinite expansion. I’hat is not all. I'hc 
agriculture of a countrj' is carried on within its 
geographical Ivnindaries and under its flag, while 
the capitalism of a nation may carrj’ on opera- 
tions under many flags in all parts of the world. 
Conceivably the ca[>ital of any particular nation 
invested abroad might exceed in value the 
capital invested at home. 

In its economic methods and also in its 
technc|logic.il aspects, capitalism is essentially 
rational, involving no mystic elements for 
guidance in practise or in the increase of goods. 
The uncertain elements of nature which plagued 
the agriculturist of the ancient type — rain, 
drought, insects and declining fertility, to be 
influenced by exorcism of spirits — do not ap- 
pear in the capitalist’s world. As to the technical 
aspects of capitalism, there can be no doubts; it 
is governed by the laws of meclianics and 
physics which can be expressed in terms of 
mathematics: mass, weight, extension, number, 
movement, etc. If capitalism is restricted to its 
pioper economic meaning as a social itlation, 
still its essence is rational. Every operttion is 
based on calculable factors which Ian be 
mirrored in balance sheets; extension ol plant, 
raw materials, "hands,** output, prices, sties and 
profits. Capitalists may pray for riches, but 
they know that the invocation of saints t^ill not 
automatically, by some unseen procesti make 
them rich. They may need "psychology** to im- 
prove "industrial relations,*’ but such improve- 
ments are reflected in ledgers and n^isters. 
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III. The age which witneaaed the rise of 
this system of production to a position of dom- 
inance in western civilization is the period of 
early capitalism. In this connection **early” is a 
purely relative term, in a strict sense scarcely 
correct. In essence early capitalism is no differ- 
ent from late capitalism, for the system of pro- 
duction does not vary in itself, but it takes time 
for capitalism to spread over a wide area of a 
nation’s economy and at last reach a position of 
dominance. That is self-evident; hence the 
justification fur the application of the term 
’’early capitalism” to the period of history here 
covered. 

But how can we <iiscover just when capitalism 
has reached a ixisition of dominance? This 
question is not so easy to answer, (^ne measure, 
of course, and an imf>ortant measure, is the 
value of the instruments used in capitalistic 
production as contrasted with agriculture. 
Another measure is the proportion of workers 
employed in capitalistic enterprises, as con- 
trasted with handicraft and agricultural under- 
takings. Still another measure is the influence 
exercised by the possessors of the bulk of the 
capital g(K>ds in the processes of government, 
domestic and foreign, an influence difficult to 
assess, but none the hnss real. Historians could 
throw some light it if they would. Systems of 
suffrage and representative go\cniment afford 
outward signs; secret documents sometimes un- 
earthed help to reveal the true inwardness of 
politics. 

Judged by such standards early capitalism 
passed over into high capitalism at different 
periods in the different nations of western ci\ili- 
zation. Approximate dates may be fixed for 
convenience. For England the year 1846 may be 
chosen: English capitalism, triumphant in the 
world market, had no need for a protective tariff, 
especially on grain consumed by its employees; 
in that year it smashed the agriailturists in 
Parliament and forced the adoption of the free 
trade principle — extended later. In the United 
' States the value of the instrumentalities em- 
ployed in the capitalistic process overtopped the 
value of the land about 1850; and in 1865 the 
armies of the southern planters laid their 
swords at the feet of northern victors. The 
Revolution of 1848 in France, which ifevealed 
the power of organized labor, likewise revealed 
the power of capitalism; and the latter triumphed 
in the struggle, announcing the new day. It 
will not be forgotten that the Orleanist mon- 
tichy established in 1830 was avowedly a 
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bouigeois monarchy. In Germany capitalism 
did not get into full swing until after 1870 and 
its triumph was not politically realized until after 
the collapse of 1918. In southern and eastern 
Europe generally, the capitalist process had not 
advanced beyond its early stage at the opening of 
the twentieth century — delayed by many factors, 
in^^ng the competition of the countries al- 
rcS^ar on the way. 

IV. An inquiry into the nature of this social 
giant, equipped with steel and steam, must be 
prefaced by some reference to its origins, espe- 
cially as there is a tendency to make it identical 
with the spectacular appearance of inventbns 
in the eighteenth century and to connect it 
intellectually with the Protestant revolt, more 
narrowly with Calvinism. Indeed the late Sir 
William Ashley said that Calvin’s letter lending 
theological sanction to interest (and usury in 
practise), written in 1545, marks a turning point 
in the history of European thought. Other 
writers with less critical discrimination seem 
inclined to make this the beginning of a capital- 
ist philosophy, inspiring a great upswing in 
capitalism. Max Weber finds the true ’’spirit of 
capitalism” in Benjamin Franklin’s Advice to a 
Youngs Tradesman — a document appropriate to 
Calvinistic Boston.^ Indeed, if some thinkers of 
this persuasion arc to be believed, the idea pre- 
ceded the fact: capitalism sprang from the soil 
of Calvinism: thrift, promptness, industry, 
honesty the l>est {lolicy, economic expediency, 
coupled with interest and profit. Thus the prej- 
udices and p.iNsions of religion are associated 
with the pniccss of attempting to understand 
the greatest phenomenon of the modern age. 

At the otlier end of the scale are the econo- 
mists who find the origins of capitalism in 
sources less mysterious tlian Calvinism, in 
primitive accumulations, the gold of the New 
World, and oceanic commerce opened in the 
age of discovery. All explanations in this direc- 
tion are little more than variations on the state- 
ment made by Marx in the closing chapters of 
the first volume of Capital. With sw*eeping dog- 
matism he crowds everything into a few lines; 
’’The discovery of gold and silver in America, 
the extirpation, enslavement and entombment 

> XIax WVhrr. Gf^amnteUe AufsHtu Mur ReUgionssosiologie^ 
3 volii. ^TdbinRrn 1022 vol. i, p. 30 etutg, Henri Haiiacr. 
Ijts di du lattUilisme^ p. 4s seg, Protestants from capitalist 
countiios, prou'l of the achievement, accept the alleRation as an 
lionor; while t\itholic wnters. whose rehsion flourishes best 
under prc-capitalistlc conditions, accept the allegation as a 
discredit to Protestantism. Sdcncc is not oonceroed with the 
merits of this controversy. 
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in mines of the aboriginal population, the begin* 
ning of the conquest and looting of the East 
Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren for 
the commercial hunting of black-skins signalized 
the rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production. 
Those idyllic proceedings are the chief momenta 
of primitive accumulation. On their heels treads 
the commercial ^^ar of the European nations, 
with the globe fur a theatre .... Capital 
comes dripping fn>m head to foot, from every 
pore, with blood and dirt.** Like the Calvinistic 
explanation, this has the merit of simplicity. 
When modified or cMended in the h.inds of such 
WTiters as Sombart, it still seeks the origins of 
capitalism in external facts rather than ideas — 
leaves out of account certain subjective factors 
without the piesencc of which no system of bare 
robbery could permanently tlourish. 

The truth is that neither simple explanation 
of capitalism is tenable. Oreat crnpliasis can be 
given to Cabin’s teachings on interest only by 
scholars who arc unfamiliar with the doctrines 
of the scholastics— especially the later writers of 
that school who sought to apply the principles of 
Thomas Aquinas to changing circumstances, 
witli a high degree of theoretical and practical 
success. There was in fact nf)thing in the 
dogmas the mediaetal theologians which 
would have prexented the ri.se of capitalism had 
other conditions of the time been favorable. 
They did, it is true, forbid u.sur\-, that is, to use 
Dr. O’Brien’s delinition, ‘^the payment of a 
price for the use of a sum lent in addition to the 
repayment of the sum itself.” In other words, 
there was to be no charge for the ”use” ot 
money lent. But if the lender suffered any 
damage b\ making the loan — found himself in a 
worse position — then he w*as entitled to com- 
pensation in the form of interest. If the money 
was not paid back on the day it was due, it w'as 
lawful to exact a payment for the d'jlay; and in 
practise loans were often made payable in a day 
or two with the understanding that there W'as to 
be delay and therefore intcroht damages for 
breach of contract. If there w'as a loss of op- 
portunity to make a profit sr^mc other way, the 
lender could collect interest. If there was any 
special risk, the lender could exact something in 
addition to the principal of the loan. It was not 
unlawful to pay interest as an expression of 
gratitude for tlic favor. As business increased 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the scholastics worked hard at interpreting the 
earlier doctrines, and long before Calvin was 
bom th^ had established ingenious sanctions 


for making capital accumulations and taking 
what amounts in fact to interest on loans. 
Calvin’s famous letter on interest is important 
only to those w'ho ignore the scholastics or 
neglect the evolution of their ideas. 

V. When any capitalistic system is analyzed 
into component parts, it will be found that a 
certain intellectual climate, as well as technolog- 
ical conditions, is essential to its facile develop- 
ment. Concentrating on the production of goods 
for profit, capitalism calls for the predominance 
of secular interests in intellectual life, emphasis 
on science, business, government, economy, 
commerccand othcrrclated branchesof thought. 
Using the state to maintain order, advance its 
enterprises in foreign markets aiul pnrtect its 
most distant commerce, it rcijuircs a freedom of 
the state from entangling alliances with classes 
founded on Lindeii possessions landlords and 
elergx' -a secular state separated from church 
and justified by secular performances 1 at her than 
divine sanctions. Resting, at least in its early 
stages, upon the enterprise ami labor of individ- 
uals rather than corporations, capitah.sm needs 
for its fruition an emphasis on mdividiialisin as 
distinguished from emphasis on the excellence 
of a settled order of classts such as held the 
center of the economic field in the Mid<lle Ages. 
Making use of exact methoils, especia lly as its 
technical equipment increases, it can live only in 
an atmosphere of niatheinatics and calculations, 
which happen to be at the same time indi.spen- 
sablc in.struments of the applie*! science that is 
so serviceable to capitalism. Hiiving and selling 
without respect to person and rank, emplo)ing 
talent wherever it can find that capacity, it 
thrives on democracy ami equahtarinn doctrini*s 
— ^ihe wider spread the better for trade. Finally 
a w'ide distribution of ki'ow ledge is also neces- 
sary for the extensive fum*tioning of capitalism; 
the directing pcrsrmnel must read and write; 
Charlemagne might be illiterate but the 
humblest factory manager cannot enjoy that 
luxury; working people must at least be able 
to read the rules and instructions; and the biiy- 
ing populace must l)c able to reail advertise- 
ments if its wants arc to be stimulated. 

If such intellectual conditions are neccasary to 
capitalist development, it f«>llows that move- 
ments in ideas, cither as the result of abstract 
speculation an 1 dialectic prcKcsscs or as the re- 
flection of novel changes in material circum- 
tanccs, must be taken into account in explaining 
the rise and development of capitalism. Now 
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among the intellectual movements that helped to 
usher in the capitalist age, the humanism of the 
Renaissance was the central feature. Although it 
was connected with the development of mediae- 
val commerce, it was not a product of that com- 
merce; It was the recovery of a rich pagan 
learning. Above all it was secular, related to this 
world, justilying its ways and pleasures. And it 
must be remembered that humanism was a 
Catholic, not a Calvinist or even Protc.stant 
product: Protestantism hindeied rather than 
promoted its development. Catholics were mis- 
taken, perhaps, when they thought that they 
could play with (ireck tire and ut preserve 
intact the closed h>htein of Christian thcologv, 
but they to<»k the risk nevertheless Another 
aspect of Catholic thinking which contiiliiited to 
the secular interests and indiMduahsm of 
capitalism was the nominalistic philosophv of 
the sch<x)lmcn. 'Phis philosophy regarded the 
world as a concurrence ot persons ,ind things 
and worked as a disintegrating force on the 
cried oi lealism with its tiuory respecting a 
framework ol underlying realitj api>ropiiatc 
to a rigid s<iciety, (iioiiml between liiiinanism 
anil nominalism, the intellectual lieiitage ot the 
Middle \gis was in pnicessof disinttgiation be- 
fore C'alMiiism came on the scene. 

No doubt Protestantism aieik rated this 
prcK'ess in man\ wa\s. It intensilud the old 
eonfliet lietwien eluirih and state, aided in the 
establishment ot tin* supremacy ot the state in 
Protestant countries, and h nt counteiiamc to 
se(|uestiations ot ehrieal propertv which helped 
to decimate the ehiKal wing of the landloid 
class. It IS true that tor a time PioUstant states 
maintained a public n ligion, but the multipli- 
cation ot sects inaek the* practise an ob|cct of 
attack and emphasized more and more the 
secular charaitei ot govcTnment. Yet v\i should 
be on our guard against attributing too much to 
Protestantism ptr ve; tor c\en in C'atholic 
countries conflicts ot one kind or another Ie*d to 
the dissolution of the Jesuit older, to sequestra- 
tions of clerical propel tj, and tinally to the 
separation of church and state. How tar those 
operations were due to ideas that tillered in from 
Pmtestant nations or to the rise of the bourgeois 
among Catholics is a matter of spe^rulation v\hich 
historical research has not yet detennined. In- 
deed the extent to which Protestantism was an 
economic movement is still the subject of ani- 
mated debate among scholars. Yet when all 
pertinent facts arc assembled and weighed, it 
will certainly be conceded that Protestantism 
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facilitated the secularization of the state, relaxed 
considerably the clerical control so useful to the 
landed classes, and gave the stitc a freer rein in 
creating conditions favorable to capitalism. 

li> the middle of the nineteenth centur)' the 
supremacy of the state was finniy assured in all 
countries of v\cstern Kuropc; such rcmn.mts of 
state-church union as remained had clearly be- 
come anomalies to be eliminated in the course 
of tlic next few decades. "Phe sl«le was emanci- 
pate d from scholastic cconciinics, theories of the 
lived social order ami other doc'trines appropri- 
ate to a society founded on status as dis- 
liiiguivhed from contract. The ground was 
thoroughly cleared for economic action by the 
statu and for an economic philosophy of capital- 
ism that Mewed the state as a ]XiIiceman keeping 
order hu the owners of property 

Inothei relations Protestantism prepared the 
wav toi capitalistic economy. Under its in- 
fluence the clergv, supported by landed founda- 
tions .idnunistered In cleiical agents, practically 
disappeared, lor llie cconomicallv independent 
ckrgv It substituted a clergy dependent in the 
main upon voluntarv contributions from the 
members of the congregation. In short the 
puljnt was sub|ected to the pew and inevitably 
look on more or k ss the thought coloration of 
the paiishioncrs. .\t the same time the dictator- 
ship ot thc*ologv declined and the secular pre- 
occupations of church goers deflected the stream 
of theological tendency. Bv the reduction in 
the number of holidays and festivals Protest- 
antism releasi I more time tor productive labor, 
and bv empi i&is on salvation by faith rather 
than w^orks it released more of life for the 
business 01 inonc} making and wage working. 
LuV ing stress on the direct and immediate rela- 
tion of the individual to God, it contributed to 
the indiv idualism in thought and practise which 
served capit.dism in obtaining its necessary 
supplies of entrepreneurs and wage workers. 
In praising the virtues of thrift, sobriety, 
pnimptncss and industrj^ Protestantism facili- 
tated the giowth ot a sv stem of economy founded 
on moiutaiy accumulations and regularity in 
productive processes. Grass may grow and 
sheep may graze if the peasant lies drunk under 
the hedge cKcasionally, but the wheels of mills 
cannot turn steadily if lH>iler stokers must have 
frt*quent debauches. A state of affairs calling 
onlv for amused comment in one set of circum- 
stances becomes intolerable in another. The 
Puritanism of Protestantism served the pro- 
motion of capitalist enterprise. 
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Incidentally and apparently without calcula- 
tion, Protestantism aided the cause of education, 
so essential to economy founded on exact 
knowledge. With a view to keeping their 
children loyal to their particular set of dogmas, 
the members of each sect early adopted the 
practise of teaching their offspring the rudi- 
ments of learning so that they could read at least 
the catechism and the creed. Faced by the 
disintegrating ri\*alry of Protestantism, the 
Catholic church adopted a similar practise. 
But having opened the gateway of learning, they 
could not set bounds to the outcome. The grow- 
ing secular preoccupations of the age pressed 
through the portals of educational institutions. 
The high cost of sustaining religious schools led 
to the practise of asking for state assistance for 
education, and the ri\*alry of sects, which was 
increased by this action, contributed steadily to 
the secularization of educational control and 
the educational process itself. Where churches 
insisted on maintaining religious schools they 
were nevertheless compelled to adopt secular 
curricula to prepare their children for earning 
a livelihood in competition with children pre- 
pared by the public schools. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century even the religious schools 
were supplying boy’s and girls well enough 
equippe.. with secular learning to take part in 
industrial processes. At the same time the de- 
velopment of printing machinery and the appli- 
cation of power to presses made possible the 
publication of cheap books and newspapers, 
feeding secular and practical interest outside of 
the schoolrooms. Learning and the distribution 
of knowledge had passed beyond the control of 
clerical authorities. 

Forwarding the same secular and individual- 
istic tendency, the doctrines of natural right and 
equality, associated with the name of Rousseau, 
operat^ powerfully in the capitalistic direction. 
Defying divine right, advocates of natural right 
laid emphasis on man as an enjoying, producing 
and consuming animal,* thus lending sanction 
and rationality to the creation and use of goods. 
At the same time the individualism affiliated 
with equality worked against old associations 
and iSxed structures such as guUds and feudal 
ranks and in favor of freedom of opportunity for 
entrepreneur and laborer. It was in the name of 
Rousmii that the vestiges of feudalism were 
destroyed in France during the revolution, that 
guilds were abolished, and the way cleared for 
the boiifgeois order of things. If that same 
equalitarianiam made trouble for the bouigeois 


later, its service as a stimulus to economic 
activity cannot be denied. As for natural right, 
it clothed in a realistic garb the undertakings of 
capitalistic enterprise which was nothing if not 
natural — employing the materials and powers of 
nature in the creation and distribution of goods 
with a view to earthly rewards. 

The development of natural science, which 
ran parallel with the evolution of natural rights, 
besides contributing to the technical side of 
capitalism, also made profound alterations in 
the intellectual climate, adding features more 
favorable to that process. I^rd Bacon, the father 
of the movement — to make an arbitrary break in 
an endless stream of thought— set an example to 
the coming generations by resorting to experi- 
mentation with natural phenomena and glorify- 
ing the application of this method to the creation 
of objects of utility. Bacon’s work was advanced 
by Descartes who helped to break the dominion 
of authority over reason and made substantial 
additions to mathematics and physics.Tuming 
from the earth, Newton applied the same mental 
processes to the starry heavens, discovering one 
law underlying the structure of the universe. 
In every department of science the idea of 
natural law was utilized with fruitful results. 
Carried into France, the underlying concepts of 
naturalism were made the basis of an immense 
intellectual effort, culminating in the Emyclo^ 
pedie^ and were employed in the intellectual 
maninulations that accompanied the triumph of 
the bourgeois in the revolution, lemporarily 
checked by reaction, this concept of a material 
universe subject to natural law flowered again 
during the opening decades of the nineteenth 
century, adding philosophic sanction to the pro- 
duction of goods while fertilizing the application 
of science to the same ends. Hence it may be 
said that mathematics, the rationalism rooted in 
its logical processes, analysis of the materials of 
the world through the aid of chemistry and 
physics, and belief in the universality of natural 
law, enriched the climate for the flowering of 
^pitalism — itself the quintessence of rationality. 

VI. While mathematicians, natural philos- 
ophers and physicists were at work develop- 
ing the tecimolo^ and intellectual climate 
favorable to capitalism, political events marched 
in the same direction. The Napoleonic wars 
dealt death blows to feudalism in Spain, Italy 
and Germany; Napoleonic decrees abolishing 
feudalism, sequestering clerical property, sup- 
pressing convents and wiping out interna’ cue- 
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toms lines Dver wide areas of Europe, could not 
be perma lently undone by the most vigorous 
reaction. In Cilermany Napoleon not only 
leveled hundreds of feudal principalities to 
earth and secularized clerical property; he pre- 
pared the through partial consolidation, 
for the unification of Germany, a condition 
prerequisite to the Holering of capitalism be- 
yond the Rhine 1 (|ually important in the same 
directum were the collateral consequences of his 
wars and poluics It was in girding herself for 
the war of hbcntion against Napoleon that 
Prussia, iindci the leadership of Stem and 
Hardenhcrg, alnihshcd serfdom, created a jvipu- 
lar army and called into life the ardent nation- 
alism which later supported the Zollverem 
Napoleon himself was a titanic rationalizer; his 
contribulKins to finince* and banking, to the 
codihcation and simpldieation of the laws, to 
adiniiiistration 1>\ technically competent offi- 
cials, to militar\ organization and supply , to the 
drvelopmuit ot industries on the continent, to 
the eonsinietion of roads and public works, all 
markid him out as the child of his time— no 
di\mc \Uvandtr or Caesar, as he himself once 
humorousK reinaiktd, but the genius of the 
age of reason, the ion runner of triumphant 
cipitilism 

If the defeat of \ipnleon was markid by a 
temporary and paitiil clerical and feudal reac- 
tion on the continent, it immensely tacilitated 
the ad\anee of capitalism in Lngland Ihrough 
the additions of territory won hy arms and 
confirmed at the settlement of iSis, Cilreat 
Britain widened )ui trading empire and extend- 
ed the marl Its for her manufactures En- 
riched by the profits of twenty -two years of 
fighting, English capitalists now completely 
o\crtowercd in wealth and cftccti\e power the 
landed aristocracv already heasily diluted by the 
inhltrations that had been going on since the 
seventeenth centun In the Reform Bill of 1832, 
extending the suffrage to these and other 
bourgeois, was re^gistered the political outcome 
of irreducible economic fact \\ ith the decline of 
the landed aristocracy went a decline m the 
clerical estate attachcxl to its fortunes If the 
universities still controlled by the Church of 
Eiigland clung to the classics and to religion, 
English thinking outside of the unwersities 
swung heaxily oscr to uttlitarianism, economy 
and naturalism; consider Bentham, the two 
Mills, Ricardo, Lyell, Darwin and Spencer. If 
the masses remained attached to the church 
or to the evangelical sects, the prophets of the 
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new industrial order went in for rationality and 
skepticism. With her peasantry expropriated 
from the soil and her landed aristocracy sub- 
jected to mill owners and merchants, England 
passed into the stage of triumphant capitalism 
before the middle of the ccntuiy, and thus led 
the world in that form of economy and in the 
development of the intellectual patterns and 
colorations appropriate to it. 

On the continent, where temporary reaction 
restored the appearances of clericalism and 
feudalism, the forces of economic evolution 
made headway in spite of all attempts to erect 
the old barriers anew. Fifteen years after the 
Bourbons were restored they were finally ex- 
pelled in the Revolution of 1830, which frankly 
established a bourgeois monarchy, supported by 
bankers and rentiers When the hanking aristoc- 
racy which sustained Louis Philippe refused to 
make concessions to the mercantile and manu- 
facturing elements, it was overthrown in the 
Pcbiuary Re\nlution of 1848 B\ its very stub 
bornness it rendered impossible a smooth 
transition to simple bourgeois order and brought 
about a crash which awakened a new estate, the 
working classes, to political activity, threatening 
capitalism by a premature communism Never- 
theless, with the aid of the third Napoleon, the 
communistic danger was averted, the empire 
was restored, and conditions favorable to busi- 
ness enterprise were established “Sooner or 
later war will have to be declared on the Ameri- 
cans,” remarked Empress Eugenic to Napoleon 
ill one day in i'^53- “W^ar, my love,” replied the 
emperor, making a false prophecy, “is no longer 
possible in France; we are, so to speak, hemmed 
in by material interests and trade, which are all 
in all ” To such a point had come the nephew of 
the great Napoleon who sneered at the English 
as a race of shopkeepers. The romantic age of 
the Bourbons had passed forever France was 
on the way to the third republic 

In Germany and Italy the consolidation proc- 
ess so swiftly advanced by Napoleon i was 
completed shortly fter the turn of the mid- 
century. It was in 1834 that the unifving Zoll- 
verein was inaugurated; thirty-three years later, 
in 1867, the North German Confederation was 
launched, to be completed by the addition of 
the south German states four years afterward. 
The theater was being prepared and energies 
released for a remarkable upswing of capitalism 
m Germany. It was in 1861 that \ ictor Em- 
manuel was crowned king of united Italy and 
in 1871 that his capital was moved to Rome. In 
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the meantime the Austro-Hungarian complex 
of states and peoples u'as being reorganized on a 
compromise basis and a vast territorj’ prepared 
for unhampered trading relations. How far this 
state-building movement was the result of 
railways, improved roads and rising industries 
cannot be determined by economists, but there 
is no doubt that by enlarging the trading area, 
eliminating tariff barriers, facilitating the con- 
struction of railways for strategic reasons, polit- 
ical unification created economic and legal cfm- 
ditions favorable to the expansion of capitalism 
as against feudalism. 

During these years of consolidation in central 
and southern hiiro{H\ domestic legislation, as 
well as wars and constitution making, aided the 
capitalistic process by eliminating various re- 
straints of feudal tenures on the free moxeinent 
of labor. As already indicated, in 1S07, Prussia 
abolished serfdom by a decree designed to “re- 
move every obstacle that has hitherto prevented 
the individual frf>m attaining such a degree of 
prosperity as he is capable of reaching,*'— a 
formula which would have suited Franklin and 
Calvin. By a law put into effect on July i, 184S, 
serfdom was extinguished in Austria, and by an 
act of Septt mber 7, 1S48, there was a sweeping 
abolition ( feudal vestiges in that realm, in 
language which recalled the famous I'rench 
decree of August 4, 1789. Uunng the same 
revolutionar)' vear, 184S, the serfs of Hungary 
and Croatia, under various laws and decrees, 
obtained “personal liberty.*' In 1861 Alexander 
11 emancipated the serfs of the Russian Empire, 
thus canning the liberation mov'cment to the 
gates of the Orient. Although the abolition of 
serfdom destroyed the legal foundations of 
serv'itude it did not of course produce the same 
results everj'wherc; neither did it always give 
land to the fonner tenants or free them from 
charges in the nature of indemnities. But broadly 
speaking^ it w'orked a revolution in agricultural 
economy and, what was more significant, le- 
galized more or less the freedom of migration, 
national and international, so useful in supply- 
ing labor for capitalist enterprise. 

Beyond the borders of Europe were occurring 
events hardly less significant for western civ- 
ilization: the development and settlement of 
Australia, the opening of China and Japan to 
western commerce and intercourse, the pene- 
tration of Africa, the independence of J^atin 
America and the exploration of distant islands 
of the seven seas. Across the Atlantic a new 
political power was rising on the world horizon: 


the United States of America. During this 
period I^ouisiana and Florida were purchased, 
Texas was admitted to the Union, and war was 
waged with Mexico, ending in annexations that 
carried the borders of the count r\' to the Pacific; 
in 1867 Alaska was purchased, with distant 
islands near the outf>ost*« of Japan. 'Phis period 
witnessed the triumph of Jeffersonian and Jack- 
sonian dem4>cracy and finally, in 1865, the vic- 
tory of capitalism and freehold agriculture over 
the slave j)Linting sv stein. American iiulus- 
tries and agriculture furnisJied an outlet for 
the oveiilowing populations of England, Ireland 
and (iennany; aiul wheal from Xinerican fields 
exerted a more powt'rful inlliience on European 
cconomv than the gold of the Spanisli con- 
quistadors. '1*0 the I nitetl .Males ]*airo|HMii 
political and sotial philosophers, such as de 
'locqueville and llaniet .\laitine.iu, came to 
find illustrations .ind con/innations of their 
European predilections. A iepul>lic and a 
democracy, anticipating b\ generations tin* fate 
of Europe, .\ineiKa was both an inspiration 
and a menace to contending parties in the Old 
World. Neither the rage of C'arlvle nor the 
meditation of Sir llenrv Siiinner M lint could 
leave the I’nited Mates out of its sweip. 

To add to this account of intt llc'ctual move- 
ments, political events aiul economic legislation, 
a description of the great inventions of the 
period under consideration would lu* a work of 
superefogation. Yet it mav not be amiss in call 
attention to the fact that between rSoo and 18^5 
steam navigation was estabhsheti and trans- 
oceanic lines opencHl to all parts of the world, 
railways were inaugurated anil a network of Iine*8 
spread over western and central Europe, and 
telegraphic communications began to be em- 
ployed among all the great centers of commerce. 
Meanwhile improvements in textile machinery, 
the steam engine, iron-working eejuipment, and 
indeed the whole outfit of manufac'turing, 
poured in such bewildering rapidity from work- 
shops and Ial)oratories that nothing short of an 
encyclopaedia can give an adequate impression 
of their number and importance. For our 
purposes their significance lies especially in the 
acceleration of the capitalist process as a pro- 
ductive and an accumulative oper;.5ion, in the 
creation of capitalists and working clas.scs, in the 
disintegration cf feudalism as an economic and 
social relation, i i the extension of rationalization 
over increasing areas of human activity, in 
setting fixed orders, of society afloat — in short, 
revolutionizing the social and intellectual heri- 
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tagc of the Middle Ages from the bottom to 
the top. Intlccd it would be well to remember 
that during this {teriod Justus vciii [del)ig (1803- 
73) made liLs revolutionary applications of 
chemistry to agriculture, invading a iield long 
dominated by rule of thumb, signs and omens, 
and bringing to rur.il methods and mentality the 
dissoh ing alchemy of rationality, supplementing 
the work of Stein in refashioning mankind's 
oldest work in the image of scientific capitalism. 

VII. A transformation in economic and 
|)oIit!cal arrangements so fundamental as that 
just outlined could not fail to produce novel 
patterns of tiiought and to bring alwmt novel 
application^ of inherited patterns. Naturally the 
center of intellectual interest was moved ever 
nearer to the new center of actual interest, 
capitalism and its system; and the conflict of 
ideas that raged around this realistic social 
structure and pnK*ess spread to the uttermost 
borders of thinking, even into music and 
aesthetics, lu beginning a survey of this intel- 
lectual revolution, it is well to recall that none 
of the participants were dist'inbodied .spirits, not 
even the toKl-ldooilt d sci«*iilists vv ho so passion- 
ately annrMiiKcd thi ir lack of passion. All of the 
thinkers in this peiiod, as in all other periods, 
.stood in some relation to the feudal order that 
was crumbling or the capitalistic order in the 
process ol betoming. Hy family origin they were 
of feudal, capitalistic, mercantile or mixed 
anccstrv, aiul in living and earning a living were 
involvcii moic or less in the one sy.sicin of 
economv or the other. 'Their education leaned 
cither ti» the clerical aii<i pliilo.sophicul, on the 
one side, fir to the practical and .scientific, on the 
other. Some them were, no doubt, more or 
less detached from their environment, hut the 
dctjchincnt was a matter of degree, not of 
absolutes. If economics boasted of being a 
.science of actuality, it is appropriate to re- 
membiT that a large body of eriiies IcKiked upon 
it as a defense mechanism for capitalism, and 
Karl Marx turnctl its leading doctrines to the 
ends of a communist revolution! When econo- 
mists declined to answer ipiestions rc.spceting 
the evolution and outcome of their subject 
mutter, on the ground that such inquiries were 
irrclev'ant, thej were admitting limitations 
ratlier than improving the status of their science. 

New conditions in England were especially 
favorable to the development of what may be 
called “pure ccimomics,'' that is, thought about 
business untinged by clerical and scholastic 


aspirations. In that country the feudal aristoc- 
racy was practically submerged under capital- 
ism. Advancing far ahead of France and 
Germany in technology and large scale produc- 
tion, masters of the world market by virtue of 
their earlier development of machine industry, 
English capitalists needed no protective tariffs 
to save them from foreign capitalistic competi- 
tion. Ilencc free trade was decidedly to their 
interest and in promoting it they were not com- 
pelled to make terms with the landed aristoc- 
racy; on the conlrarv , they could force free trade 
upon the country' hy their own action. Lsolated 
by the sea and defended l)y the na\*y, they 
needed no standing army with its feudalistic 
heritage and mentality. Rejecting rnilitaiy aid as 
a defensive force against foreign countries, they 
could, with more logical consistency, reject it in 
domestic affairs. For these reasons, therefore, 
they had to make no serious compromises with 
feudalism or cameralism, and could go straight 
to the promotion of capitalism with fewer handi- 
caps of heritage than their brelhren on the 
continent. Practical interests, material cirturn- 
stances and intellectual climate favored a Cf)n- 
centration on “pure economics" as distinguished 
from “political" economy and an emphasis on 
the economic man in contrast to the man affili- 
ated with a class order (Standisordnung). Thus 
temiM)rary and local conjunctures g'lve to Eng- 
lish "economics" a validity akin to that of 
natural science, at least in the minds of its 
creators and beneficiaries. 

Realistic liunking about this order, that is, 
thinking undlsvurbed by metaphysical and 
clerical inquiries, was distinctly favorcil by the 
full-flow iTcd development of English material- 
ism Hohl)cs, Locke and Ilume had made im- 
mense contributions to this scheme of world 
interpretation, and as the eighteenth century 
turned into the nineteenth, Jeremy Uentham ap- 
pHcii it Xn social phenomena in his Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and lA'gislation 
(publislud first in 17S9 and in a new and cor- 
rected edition in 1823). "Nature," he declared, 
has placed mankind under the gov*eniance of 
two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. . . . 
They govern us in all vve do, in all we say, 
in ail vve think: everj' effort we can make to 
throw off our subjection will serve to demon- 
strate and confirm it. . . . The community is a 
fictitious body, composed of the individual 
persons who are constituting, as it were, its 
members. The interest of the community then 
is, what? — ^the sum of the interests of the several 
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members who compose it.’* Out of this theory 
of utility flowed Bentham’s theory of political 
economy: **The business of government is to 
promote the happiness of society by punishing 
and rewarding.” In other words, the function of 
thinking about society and its component indi- 
viduals is a matter of calculation and balancing, 
akin in spirit to the bookkeeping operations of 
the counting liousc. To such a point had the 
materialist conception of life brought the specu- 
lative technology which the economists of 
capitalism were to manipulate during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

In the field of theory four men — Ricardo, 
Senior and the two Mills — and in the sphere of 
practise two men — Cobden and Bright — de- 
veloped the colorative system of capitalist 
phil^phy into a logical structure of dogma, all 
within a framework of property conceptions 
rescued from the ruins of feudalism. Yet it is 
not easy to portray that structure, for it was 
composed, in part, of “iron law-s” of rent, profit 
rate and wages, subjected to ruinous limitations 
and exceptions, and, in part, of moral aspirations 
quite foreign to the strict business of natural 
science. Broadly speaking, however, it consisted 
of the following parts: Society is composed of 
individuals each struggling to avoid pain and 
to secure pleasure-giving goods. Where legal 
freedom of contract and of motion is allowed, the 
individual applies his talents and capital to the 
enterprise for which he is best fitted. Competi- 
tion guarantees the survival of those who render 
economical services at the lowest price. Compe- 
tition and rent regulate prices, profits and wages, 
80 that each productive factor in society obtains 
a reward fairly apportioned to its deserts. 
Pressure of population keeps wages near the 
subsistence level, and the improvidence of the 
poor assures an abundant labor supply. Every- 
body is the best judge of what is beneficial to 
him, and by trusting to his instincts and reason 
can find the place in society to which he is best 
adapted. Attempts to control prices and wages 
are interferences with natural law, ruinous in 
consequences and bound to fail. The freedom 
that works so well within the state works equally 
well among states; under a regime of free trade 
each nation produces the goods for which it is 
equipped by nature— climate, soil and re- 
sources — dXid by talent; and a free exchange of 
gooda among states results in the widest benefit 
to all, each party to the transaction receiving the 
most desirable goods at the Imvest price. If pri- 
vate monopolies arise and control prices Aqr 


vblate natural law; if trade unions make the 
same attempt to control wages tht7 also violate 
natural law. As for the state, its duties are clear: 
its business is to protect property and to keep 
order, allowing the economic machine to func- 
tion freely under its ow'n momentum —the 
profit-making passion and the struggle for 
existence. Obviously this is a scholastic-New- 
tonian scheme of thought, founded on a fixed- 
order notion of things— not Hegelian and 
Darwinian, based on the concept of eternal 
flux. Indeed it was a fiishion in the c^rl) years of 
the nineteenth century to refer to Ricardo as 
“the Newton of )>olitical economy.’* 

Yet as a matter of fact, as Paul Rostock points 
out, Ricardo’s iron law of rent resteil on mobile 
factors — the progressive decline in the pro- 
ductivity of land, pressure of population on 
subsistence and the ruin of capitalist.s by the 
recipients of rent. Although Ricardo him.self put 
ofl the evil day by reference to techiuilogy and 
improvements in agricultural economy, as 
Rostm'k continues, that was a sublcrtiige, not a 
square facing of his own logic; and had Ricardo 
been keener he would have been forcc’il to in- 
quire whether the l.indlords would go b.ick tf) 
feudalism or use their rent to build a new 
capitalism, or whether Ial)or would Miuish a 
sj'stem which brought ruin to great rnas.sis of 
mankind. If John Stuart Mill built his |K>litical 
economy on the same Newtonian order of 
thought he nevertheless privately did not believe 
in the irrefrangibility of his own s\,stein, as his 
autobiography conclasively hhows. But by that 
time the latticework of “iron ]aw.s** wa-s hope- 
lessly shattered by criticism, and within a few 
years the editor of the Encythpaedia tiritannica^ 
confessing that the once solid system of political 
economy was in ruins, omitted the subject en- 
tirely, oifering in exchange a historical review of 
the theme which was notable mainly for its tone 
of melancholy resignation. 

Although the Newtonian economics of the 
English classicists made some headway on the 
continent, both economic and political condi- 
tions rendered impossible such a complete intel- 
lectual victory there as occurred in England. It is 
true that some French and German thinkers 
took over the whole creed of Manchesterism; it 
is true that Napoleon iii, first and foremost a 
theorist, who had lived long in England, co- 
quetted with free trade doctrines; but the most 
influential of continental economists, such as 
Adam Muller and Friedrich List, worked in the 
direction of nationalism; and Napoleon ill was 
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vigorously opposed in the French Parliament in 
his free trade negotiations The reason is not far 
to seek French industrialists demanded protec- 
tion against the advanced competitors in Eng- 
land Exigencies of national defense required the 
construction of railways and other public works 
with respect to strategy as well as economy The 
struggle for unity in (lermany and the popular 
revolt against Napoleonic power gave a national 
turn to economics that contradicted at many 
points the cosmopolitan materialism natural 
enough in English economics Moreo\cr the 
surswal of feudal monarchies, such as that of 
Prussia, with their hureaiicracics and camcralis- 
tic traditions, kipt intict many barriers to the 
free plav of bourgeois economic interests It was 
by no means accidental, therefore, that List 
entitled his great work, published in 1S41, Ihe 
National S\^Um of Polttual luonomy, neither 
was It due entirely to his long sojourn in the 
United States, the realities of life in (jerminv 
made tlu order of-nature economics of the 
Rieardiin school it workable, if not unthink- 
able eertiinlv inappropriate for a eountrv 
that w IS not an island and was still go\erned by 
icudal estates 

Mil From min> angles the s\stem of politi- 
cal econorn> fiNorable to the dexelopment of 
capitalism was brought under a tire of criti- 
cism and confronted b> alternate e schemes of 
thought, occasionally in the guise of natural 
science Some of thc*se criticisms flowed from 
the idcolngx of the feudalism which capitalism 
was supplanting the Standi ttdcal ot the Stand- 
esordnun^, characteristic of the agrarian, hiiidi- 
craft anil mercantile eeonomv of the Middle 
Ages The \ast liter iture of Catholic reietion 
which welled up after the storm of the Napoleo- 
nic wars comes almost entirely under this head 
Only with difficult could the Catholic church, 
which flourishcHl best in agricultural countries 
and had long been supported miinK b\ landed 
endowments, bring itself to accept capitalism as 
a system of production, and never did it recon- 
cile Itself with the natural science, skepticism 
and utilitarianism of that order One of the fatal 
mistakes listed in the Ssllahus of Errors^ issued 
in 1^64, was the error that “the Roman pontifl 
can and ought to reconcile himself to, and agree 
with, progress, liberalism and ci\iIi/ation, as 
lately introduced “ Idealizing the feudal relation 
in which superior persons protected and sub- 
ordinate persons served. Catholic writers at- 
tacked the cold-blooded economy which en- 


abled an employer to wash his hands entirely of 
all responsibility to labor, even in times of 
industrial crises when thousands were on the 
verge of starvation 

Nor was this type of thinking confined to 
Catholic writers In England it was represented 
by the vehement Protestant-skeptic Thomas 
Carlyle When the sources of his inspiration are 
explored and the types of his illustrations 
elassihcd, it will be found that he was the 
philosr>pher of ideali/ed feudalism In praising 
aristoeraev and crving down democracy he was 
eclebraling the heritage of feudalism In his 
Past and l^isent he contrasted the feudal ideal 
with the capitalist order around him His hero 
I rederick the Great was a war lord who talked 
about serving his people When Carl\le assailed 
capitilists he assailed them for not assuming 
toward their laborers the obligations of re- 
sponsibilitv which a chi\ alric lord was supposed 
to have assumed toward his serfs If he laid 
stress on natural inequalitv , it was not to assure 
Ricardo’s capitalist an abundant labor supply 
but to cinphasi/e the reciprocal duties of em- 
plovers and emplovets which he conceived m 
inediacv al terms Elbe ralism, demoeraev , laissez- 
faire, utility and the entire intellectual baggage 
of capitalism Cirl\le looked upon as sheer 
antiehv, destructive to morals and hence im- 
possible as the philosophy of a going society. 
“A high cliss without duties to do,” he once 
exclaimed, “is like a tree planted on a precipice 
from which all ihc earth has been crumbling ” 
Mthough he ncv r pictured his reconstructed 
cipitalism in cone i etc terms, Carlyle’s teachings 
were certainly hostile to political economy as 
hindcd down by Ricardo and exerted a powerful 
influence on English social speculation durmg 
the period under consideration 

Cailvle’s companion in arms, John Ruskin, 
combined the Siondistdcal of his friend with a 
passion for the aesthetics of the Middle ^ges. 
lo him also the matciialistic teachings of 
political economy, its indifference to moral as 
di tinguished from ni.iket values, were utterly 
abhorrent, for the liberausm of (Gladstone and 
the conservatism ot Disraeli he had only amused 
contempt, for the feudal ideal of subordination, 
recipr(x.al duties, just price and established 
quality he mainuined to the end an unbroken 
admiration. To give the title “captam” of m- 
dustry lo a modern capitalist who lived well 
while his army was either miserable or starving 
from unemployment was to Ruskin scarcely 
short of sacrilege. If m his search for a remedy 
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for evils as he saw them he turned to a kind of 
state scKialism, it ^\as not because he had any 
sympatliy with scx'ial deimurracy of the Marxian 
t\pe; it was l>ecausc he believed that capitalists 
them^el\es would not establish a system of 
moral retiprtx'ities and that only Uie povern- 
nicnt could be induced to create the new scxial 
order. In itself that order, as sketched in the 
preface to L'nto This iMst^ was a kind of feudal 
scK'ialisni in an ulealizcd form. Moreover he 
einphasi/ed in his scheme a phase somewhat 
neglected bv capitalist economists, namely con- 
sumption, especiallv as a moral act. “W ise con- 
sumption,” he insisted, ‘'is a tar more dillicult 
art than wise prf»duclu>n ” Political cconomv , he 
contended, “cc»nsi^ts siinpK in the production, 
prt*servati*»n and distril'tiitioii, at fittest time and 
place, of useful or pIcMsurahle things.” In other 
words. It is a sLientc oi making the natural order 
conform to mankind s mrtral and rnatenai needs, 
not a science of a natural order commanding 
mankind's obedient ailaptation. C)t Ruskin’s 
great intluencc there can be no doubt; aiul in 
many wavs he was nu)re of a prophet - htnee 
more scientific than Ricardo or Richard Cob- 
den. 

With ap jropriateness and acumen capita!i-»m 
was attack* d in France bv the scion of an ancient 
noble family. Conitc de Saint-Simon, who had 
served in the American Revolutionary’ War and 
%vas proud of calling himself a soldier ot Ciefirgc 
Wasiiington. Although he made a fortune specu- 
lating during the French Revolution, haint- 
Simon was never affiliated in work or thought 
with the capitalist process. In spite of his devo- 
tion to the id^*a of progress he clung to feudal 
concepts of economy and Christian concepts of 
social cthlc^; when he iv'^ued his compreheii'^ive 
attack on capitalusm and his program cif .'social- 
ism, he entitled it The Xnv (Christianity (1H25). 
It was from the work of Sainl-Sirnon that his 
pupil and disciple Comte derived the inspira- 
tion and genera] drift of thought which evolved 
into the p#>sitivc philosf>phy and the grand 
sociological concepts associated with it. 

In the same general class came the Swi.s.s 
historian and cermomist Sismondi, who frankly 
confessed that it was not science hut the observa- 
tion of the distress caused by panics and pau|ver- 
ism — th** disharmony of the capitalist system — 
which led him to attack it and to propose 
instead a cooperative order of society. Accused 
of being a conservative romanticist, looking back 
to the established order of old times, he freely 
accepted the characterization and made the most 


of it. Of noble origin and classical training, he 
had little sympathy, practical or intellectual, 
with the materialistic economists, such as 
Adam Smith and Ricardo. Without attacking 
machine industry, he proposed to transform it in 
tlic image of the inherited moral order. It was 
as a prophet of this direction that he became an 
influential c'ontnbutor to the development of 
utopian scKialism. 

Indeed it might he said with justification that 
the whole philosophy of utopian socialism, to be 
generali/cil fiom the works of Owen, Saint- 
Simon, Fourier and Sismondi, corrcs|vondcd 
with strange exactness to the fixeil order of the 
just price and established (]ualitv idealized Ivy 
the mediaeval cconomcsts. None ot the Utopians 
accepted the idea of mankind as tlic helpless 
victim of economic law*«; all of them insisted, on 
the contrary, on the possibility of creating an 
ideal moral order out of the materials at hand, 
li ( )vven i lung to a cui lou.s kind of ileterministic 
materialism, he entitled his utopia “the new 
moral wi/rld.” It the Utopians made Use of 
natural .siience in thiir speculations, none of 
them tvtr surtcrukred to the Newtonian con- 
cept of an iron-law nature Ml «»f tiu-ir utopias 
were small csiloiues combining agiiiulture and 
iundicratts, assiuirig a minimum siibsisteiite to 
the participants, prodiution for use rather than 
for profit, and quality .standards sik h .is thi old 
guilds were sup{>osed to mairitim. It would be 
almost safe to cr>ntenvl that the utopian social- 
ism, so vigonvusly opposed to hmIisHc capital- 
ism, was at bottom a Standtsordnunii^ borrow c«l 
from the feudal age and adapted to the tech- 
nology of the early era of capitalism. Perhaps 
this may help to account for its transitory 
character and its failure as a practical force in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Still it 
would be a mistake to underestimate its in- 
fluence on social thought; it was one of the 
jMvwerful intellectual currents of the age. 

Another variant on the avntemporary an- 
tithc’sis to capiulism and c'sipitalist eorvnomics 
was Marxian scKialism and Marxian ccononiics, 
which should in truth be sc’parated. (Joining 
after utopian scxialism had flowered in many 
forms and capitalist economy had found its 
Newton in Ricardo, Marxian economics was a 
clear fruit of both, nourished no doubt by the 
revolutionary events of 1848. Although Marx 
could hardly find words scornful enough to 
express his opinion of the Utopians of every 
brand, he was familiar with their writings and 
derived ideas from them, perhaps even the most 
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utopian idea of all, namely that at the close of 
the capitalist period would be ushered in the 
final order of freedom for mankind. Ilia col- 
laborator Kngcls, who deserves more credit for 
the labors of the partnership than he has ever 
received, was not only acquainted with Owen’s 
utopianism, but wrote for Owen’s utopian 
{lapcr, The New Moral World. Hence we atnnot 
avoid the conclusion that both Marx and Engels 
were thoroughly saturated with utopianism— a 
scheme of thought strangely conforming to 
principles of scholastic economy. As Otto Kuhle 
says in his Karl Marx: I Albert und Werk (Dresden 
i() 28; translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, 
New York 1929), “Paris was, at the time Marx 
lived there, a great melting |X)t full of socialistic 
and revolutionar>’ i«leas. I'herc were to be found 
remnants of Saint-Simonism, ruins of Fourier’s 
phalanx movement developed by Conbidcrant, 
Christian socialism according to Lamennais, 
petty-bourgeois socialism in the variations of 
view represented by Sismondi, Buret, Pccquciir, 
Ix'rouv, Vidal an<! At the beginning of 

the forties Etienne Cabet appeared in Paris 
again, after he had studied in Englaiul the 
utopianism of Sir 'I'homas More and the prac- 
tise of Robert Owen” (p. 87 of (Jerinan le\l). 
In the development of their economics, how- 
ever, Marx and Engels used primarily the wiit- 
ings of Adam Smith, Ricardo, McCuIKkIi and 
the classical school, and turned “iron laws” and 
materialism against the very system mirnjred in 
and defended by them. 

While making heavy borrowings from clas- 
sical economics and utopian idealism, Marx and 
Engels also collecteii fundamental concepts from 
historv', both written and observed. 'Phe idea of 
the class struggle, which they so cMeuMvely 
exploited, stood out firmly in the writings of 
Aristotle, Machiavelli, Harrington, 1 iobbes, 
Locke and many other social philosophers; and 
it was well known to thinkers in Europe and the 
United States, especially to the framers nf the 
American constitutifin and defenders of it, like 
Hamilton, Madison and Crouverneiir Morris. 
What they did not discover by study Marx and 
Engels learned by direct observati«jn. “After the 
establishment of great industries,” wrote Engels 
in his work on Ludwig Feuerbach, “especially 
at least after the European peace of 1S15, it was 
no longer a secret to any person in England that 
the whole political struggle there turned on the 
quest for power on the part of two classes, the 
landed aristocracy and the boiii'geoisie. In 
France, with the return of the Bourbons, the 


same fact came to consciousness; the histori- 
ans of the restoration period from Thierry to 
Guizot, Mignct and Thiers were unanimous in 
agreeing on it as the key to the understanding of 
French history since the Middle Ages. And after 
1830, in both countries, a third contestant for 
dominion was recognized, the working class, 
the proletariat. Relations had so simplified them- 
selves that anyone would have been compelled 
to close his eyes to escape seeing in these three 
great classes and the opposition of their interests 
the driving force of modern history; at all 
events, in the two most advanced countries.” 
Students of history, Marx and Engels were sub- 
dued to a dynamic sense foreign to the New- 
tonian economics of the bourgeois; observers of 
contemporary political conflicts, they could not 
avoid seeing the inevitability of a social struggle 
even within the framework of a “natural order.” 

Bc*sides approaching capitalist economy from 
the historical angle Marx and Engels looked at 
it through the intellectual structure of German 
philosophy, especially Hegelianism. As Ger- 
many did not shake off feudalism and clericalism 
with the same thoroughness as “the nation of 
shopkeepers,” so it did not dev’clop until the 
nineteenth century a school of materialistic 
thinkers C()mj>aral)le to Hobbes, Locke, Hume 
and Ricardo. In being more “reactionary',” 
Ctemian speculators escaped the facile super- 
ficiality of the sensationalist school and com- 
!>iiied mediaeval mystification with a profundity 
of thought nr'"^ nourished in England. Perhaps, 
also, the poliiii and armed conflict between 
France and (iermauy from 1793 to 1S15 con- 
tributed not a little to the rejection of the 
materialism of the Diderot -Holbach direction. 
At all events (rcrman thought during the open- 
ing years of the nineteenth century' gave a 
distinctive environment for the consideration 
of tx'OTiomic, social and historical questions 
Marx, brought up on Hegel, cc)uld not by any 
stretch of the iinaginalion sec eye to eye with 
English economists ^'f the natural-order per- 

•asion. 

In a passage of striking power Engels ex- 
|x)iindcd the IIcgcHanisni that counted so 
heavily in the Marxian formulation of political 
economy: “With Ht^gcl the truth which had to 
be recognized in philosophy was not a collection 
of ready dogmatic propositions which, once 
found, would only have to be learned by heart; 
the truth lay in the process of cognition itself, in 
the long historical evolution of knowledge, 
which rose steadily from lower to higher stages 
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of cognition without, however, ever arriving, 
through the discovery of a so-called absolute 
truth, at the point beyond which it could not go, 
the point where nothing more was left for it to 
do except to lay its hands in its lap and stare at 
the absolute truth now attained. . • • Each 
stage [in thought] was necessary, therefore — 
proper for the time and conditions to which it 
ow^ its origin; however, it ^vas untenable and 
unjustifiable with respect to the new and 
higher conditions, which were gradually evolved 
out of their own internal structures. ... So 
this dialectic philosophy put an end to all ideas 
of a final, absolute truth and absolute human 
circumstances corresponding to it. Before it 
nothing stands as final, absolute, holy. . . . 
Nothing stands before this philosophy except 
the unbroken process of becoming and passing, 
the endless march from the lower to the 
higher, the mirroring of which in the thinking 
brain is philosophy itself.*’ 

While it is true that Marx rejected the idea 
that history is the progressive revelation of the 
divine idea and boasted that he found Hegel 
standing on his head and put him on his feet, 
this intellectual and gymnastic achievement was 
not as revolutionary, from a philosophic stand- 
point, as Marx imagined. The Hegelian con- 
cept itself w'as the revolutionary element, a con- 
cept equally opposed to the Standesordnung of 
scholastic economists, to the natural order of 
the Newtonian world imagined by the classical 
economists of England and, if Marx had been 
daring enough in his logic to sec it, to the posi- 
tive socialist order to be established after **thc 
death knell of capitalism” was rung. Such was 
the underlying dynamic of Marxian and Engel- 
sian socialism, which possessed the philosophic 
validity inherent in Hegelianism, spread beyond 
the borders of economics into history, ethics and 
sociology, and when fortified by the Darwinian 
concept of e\'olution in the animal kingdom 
became a powerful intellectual force in the mid- 
century, both dissolvent and constructive, 
combining faith in the iron laws of nature with 
the divine hopefulness of the theologian. 

IX. From still another angle, that of 
anarchy, capitalist economy was attacked, 
Proudhon, the poverty stricken son of a French 
cooper, taking ^e lead. Yet in many ways it was 
merely the extension of Manchesterism to a 
logical conclusion; the state should not even 
protect property and life; it should be abolished, 
and the free operation of natural forces, limited 


perhaps by voluntary artificialities, would create 
the ideal order of things. Proudhon even went so 
far as to declare that domestic questions could be 
soh’ed by a bureau of statistics, and that inter- 
national questions could likewise be resolved by 
a bureau of international statistics. While there 
were elements of social control in his scheme, 
anarchy, the abolition of political dominion of 
man over man, was the goal which he set before 
him and the end toward which he thought 
society was moving. 

More violent in temper and methods, still 
more clear-cut in his anarchist goal, was the 
Russian agitator Bakunin, w'ho appeared on the 
revolutionary scene of western Euro{)e during 
the upheaval of 1848. In his own words Bakunin 
summed up his attitude to classical economy 
and Marxism: ”Mar\ is an authoritarian and 
centralizing communist. He wishes what we 
wish: the complete triumph of economic and 
social equality, however, within the state and 
through the power of the state, through the 
dictatorship of a veiy strong and, so to speak, 
despotic provisional government, that is, by the 
negation of liberty, llis economic ideal is the 
state as the sole owner of land and capital, tilling 
the soil by means of agricultural associations, 
under the tnanagement of its engineers, and 
directing through the agency of capital all 
industrial and commercial associations. 

”Wc demand the same triumph of economic 
and social eijuality through the abolition of the 
state and everything called juridical right, which 
is according to our view the pennanent negation 
of human right. We wish the reconstruction of 
society and the establishment of the unity of 
mankind not from above dow'nward through 
authority, through socialistic officials, engineers 
and public technicians, but from below upward 
through the voluntary federation of labor asso- 
ciations of all kinds emancipated entirety from 
the yoke of the state.” Illuminating this creed 
by more technical knowledge, Bakunin’s com- 
patriot Kropotkin forecast an anarchistic 
society combining fields, factories and work- 
shops in a single system of communal economy, 
decentralized and federated, employing no en- 
gines of state in direction and control. 

An analysis of this system of thought shows 
that it unites in itself the natural order of the 
English economists carried to a logical extreme, 
the equalitarianiam of the Rousseau school, and 
the hatred of che state common to despotic 
countries where the state was personified in an 
absolute ruler. From an economic and techno- 
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logical point of view it was pre-capitalist; that is, 
it rejected with the scholastics profit making as 
the prime mover of economic activities, and the 
society forecast by it was a simple combination 
of agriculture and petty workshops. When 
Russians visualized it they usually saw the 
Czar and the landed nobility swept away and the 
villages and handicrafts left intact as they had 
existed for centuries. It was built upon a local- 
ized primitive economy, not on a national order, 
to say nothing of international finance and 
exchange. Yet it agreed with classical economy 
in its faith in the excellent outcome of self- 
directed econennic activities undisturbed by 
state interference. Perhaps its vogue and in- 
fluence were due to its sendees to capitalistic 
opposition to state intervention rather than to 
the intrinsic power of its appeal as a system of 
thought. 

A fifth attack on capitalistic economics came 
fnmi the direction of nationalism tinged with 
Siicialistic ideas Ih.ict*cally the work of bringing 
about politual vritv in (iermany and Italy was 
entruhted by destiny to leaders of feudal 
artiliatifins; in (iermany the Prussi.in state, in 
Italy the Sardinian state, took the leadership; 
in botli countrit's the bourgeois, while desiring 
unity, hoped to eflect it by constitutions rather 
than the sword and were, therefore, more or less 
in opposition to the actual process of national 
uniiieation. Bismarck’s troubles were with the 
Ixiurgcois, not the Prussian landlords. In his 
conflict with the middle cLtsscs he even flirted 
with the fourth estate and cooperated with 
L.nssalle in the formulation of policies. Springing 
from a landed family, serving the Prussian 
state, cTuistantly struggling against the restraints 
of mercantile liberalism, Bismarck could not 
possibly adjust his mentality to the economics of 
Manchesterism. The use of the state for eco- 
nomic ends had been a historic practise in Pru.s- 
sia; Bismarck continued it. While socialism w'as 
a rising power, he helped to direct it against the 
bourgeois; after it grew into a menace he made 
concessions by furnishing instalments of state 
socialism. When Schmoller became a professor 
of pcjlitical economy at Halle in 1S64 and 
Wagner took up his duties at Berlin six years 
later, state socialism was already in the air, mak- 
ing German economic thinking well-nigh im- 
pervious to the reasoning of the Manchester 
school. Tliat which seemed perfectly “natural” 
to Cobden did not seem “natural” at all to 
I^assalle, Bismarck, Wagner and Schmoller, and 
for reasons “natural” to both situations. 
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X. Passing outward from economics to the 
wider implications gathered under the head of 
sociology, we encounter the same operating 
forces of circumstantial reality and the same 
intellectual climate as the ajnditioning environ- 
ment. Indeed it is difficult to distinguish sociol- 
ogy from economics on the one hand and from 
socialism on the other. Comte, who may well be 
called the founder of the discipline, was a 
disciple of Saint-Simon, the French utopian 
socialist; and yet he was at the same time a 
student of the natural sciences and the natural- 
istic philosophy w'hich had furnished nutriment 
for classical economics. His concept of the three 
stages of social evolution — ^theological, meta- 
physical and positive — reflected with striking 
precision the scientific assurance of his period; 
and the outcome of his sociology, an ideal 
society tinged with religion, was appropriate to 
a thinker early trained in the utopianism of 
Saint-Simon. Yet by escaping the iron law's of 
Newtonian economics Comte came more nearly 
to forecasting the trend of social thought and 
practise than did his contemporary Herbert 
Spencer. By emphasizing the contention that 
neither economic nor political reorganization 
would alone lead to the goal indicated by social 
evolution, and by laying stress on intellectual 
readjustment and universal education, he helped 
to rescue both politics and economics from the 
sterility of mathematical inevitability so attrac- 
tive to the classical economists and the Marxians. 
More than that; in spite of his vagaries, he 
widened the periphery of thinking about hu- 
man society, gave a certain social wholeness 
to speculation about it, and, by pointing out the 
synthetic character of modern civilization, 
helped to prevent an overemphasis of ideas or 
facts. 

It was the breadth of view' which characterized 
Comte, no Ics'cs tlian his vagaries, that led the 
English rival Herbert Spencer to declare that 
his chief debt to the French sociologist was 
negative. Spencer’s resistance to Comtism was 
the opposition of n practical and confirmed ex- 
ponent of Manchesterism, classical economy 
and materialistic science. In explaining “how 
little influence Comte’s teachings have had on 
scientific thinking in England,” Spencer said 
with a certain air of hauteur: “Those whose 
education has been mainly literary are unable to 
realize the mental attitude of those whose educa- 
tion has been mainly scientific— especially 
where the scientific education has been joined 
to scientific tendencies and a life of pracdral 
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science continually illustrating theoretic science, 
as in my own case/* In this single sentence 
Spencer revealed his strength and weakness. 
Here is the strength of Cartesian inathenutics, 
Newtonian physics, Ricariiian econ<jinu*s anvl 
Darwinian material isin; here is the weakness of 
a mind which imagines that the kaleidoscopic 
motions and emotions of life can be ciwered by 
statements akin to chemical formulae in exact- 
ness. It was in this spirit tlut Spencer, a child c»f 
the utilitarian age, applied, after a fashion at 
least, what piirptmcd to be rigid canons of 
thought to the origins of religion, to the rise 
and dcvelopnunt of ceremonials, to SfK*ial, 
milit«tr\ and industrial institutions, and to cur- 
rent political practise. 'Fhe range of hU i».- 
tiucnce w’as proj>ortioned to the ^loininance in 
various countries of the inodes of life and 
thought which he represented; and his work 
ran the full gamut of scientilic expri^svionUrn 
throughout the world. K\cn if it liacl iifit been 
given the powerful aid of Darwinism its pres- 
sure in the currents of thinking would lva\e been 
immense. 

XI. Through the historical writing, no less 
than through the economics and srx:i<dogy of the 
period, rai g repercussions of the great i^ohtical 
and econo iiic struggle’s of the age, making neces- 
sary many adjustments in the heritage receheJ 
from the preceding ejHKh. In the pages of the 
English historian Macaulay anild he traccxi 
the long contlict between the capitalistic and 
landed classes in England and the evolution of 
their associated ideologies. The pa.sbing fif the 
military caste in the island kingdom and the 
rapid ad\'ance of parliamentary government 
favored the cultivation of research in ])oliticaI 
institutions, which finally Howered in 1S73 in 
the publication of the first volume of Stubbh^ 
Constitutional History of Iinf>land, the prf)genit4ir 
of a long series of institutional studies. Although 
the general outlook was widened by Ruckle, 
whose History of Civilization in Enf>land 
(published in 1857) aroused a sensation in two 
hemispheres, it was found on examination that 
his structure of thought had been reared on 
economic Manchesterism and the hypothesis of 
materialism, and reflected current political and 
theological controversies. Across the Atlantic, 
in the United States, the Democrats found their 
historical oracle in George Bancroft (trained in 
Germany), who united some of I Icgel’s dynamics 
with the optimism of Jacksonian democracy; 
whik at the same time the past was recon- 


structed for the Whigs by Hildreth, a scholar 
brought up in tlic federalist schcxil. In France 
the historical works of 'riiiers, Ciui/ot, Thierry, 
Migfiet, i..imartine and dc Tocqiicville bore 
deep tr.ices of the controversies which had 
shaken I'ranee .since i7Si>, the luw s<icial ideas 
which ^ti^ud Paris to a siK'ialist revolt in 1S48, 
and the contests wliuh tlie respeitivc authors 
witnessed. Indeed most t>f the French histori- 
ans were statesmen or |x>Iiticians and mingled 
the tnuitions of thf* forum w itli the ratiocinations 
ot the study . 'riu’ir gre.it tlieine was the justifica- 
tion or coiiiiemn ition of the upheaval of 1789 
with eorresponihng peitinence to eontem|x>rary 
i^stus 

It (itTinan Insti^riea! si'holarship appeared to 
be more tliorough and more protouiul it by no 
escaped the impacts of the day. In the 
d.tik hour ot bumiliation at the bands of the 
fir.'t Honapirte, (urinan tMtion.iIisin, person- 
ilicd best pc I hap*? in Fichte, glided itself a.s a 
young gi.iiit, making use of unixetsities and all 
diMiplines ot thought to strengthen the state for 
liluiatum and to inquie the in.is-es with confi- 
dence in their naiivi [«)wcr;. As Cim«»w says of 
von Mauri r, this school of thought se>ught in 
the (lerrnan pa*-t tor tlie secret oi ,i bi tter hitiiie; 
here is tie' root <»f the TViUonit theory ot ratial 
genius which domin.itcd so rmuh of (tcirnan 
thinking of the nineteenth centun* and passed 
.swiltly into England fa partner of Piussia in the 
dcstn^j:tion of the L.itiii \aj>«)leon) where it ex- 
foliated richly in the works of Palgr.iv e, Ketnhle, 
Freeman, Stubbs and Oiecn; and then leaped 
the Atlantic to Johns Hopkins rniversity where 
it made a powerful impre.ssion on a genet. ition of 
American historical scholars lutwein iSjO and 
1900. Bi.sides developing iiujiiines into l*eu- 
tonic origins, the (ierman h].-«torians of the 
period, taking n»>tc f)f the .struggle for parlia- 
mentary government raging on every' hand, also 
laid grcsit emphasis on institutions; hence the 
monuments of erudition erected hy Waitz, von 
Maurer, Brunner and Gneist, which were so 
a. uduously studied acros.s the channel by 
English contcm|X)niries. Although Ranke an- 
nounced a new ideal when he deelarcd it to be 
the business of the historian to sec things is they 
actually had been, his underlying philosophy 
was more akin to the faith of Martin Luther than 
to the materialism of the French and iSnglish 
philosophers (Friedrich Meinccke, Die Idee der 
Staatsrason in (Lr ncueren Geschichte^ Munich 
and Berlin 1924, p. 471). After Hegel struggled 
through the phenomenology of the spirit and the 
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philosophy of history he came out with an 
apotheosis of the Prussian nionarciiy! 

From a strictly scientific point of view the 
most important achievement of the period was 
the he^inninj^, in various countries, of great col- 
lections of documentary and source materials 
and the foundation of scholarly journals for the 
publication of minute researches, thus under- 
mining in detail the huge structures erected by 
the generalizers of the epoch. But it could 
scarcely be said that this new documentation 
exercised much infiiicnce on the histories of the 
perioil done in the grand manner — the histories 
that made the deepest impression on .‘'ocial 
speculation and practise. “Scientific history,** 
churning a kind of disembodied emancipation 
from teni}H)ral aflairs and general ideas, be- 
longed to the future; thousands of doctoral 
dissertations and specialized studies were to 
prepare tlic way lor its short-li\ed triumph near 
the close of the century’. 

XII. With resooc't to the political theory of 
the period uiuler consideration, the four points 
of the comjMss were: tlie indi\idualistic anarchy 
of nakunin aiul the sot ialist dictatorship of 
.Mai\, the eapilalij-i-constable state of Unglish 
Manihesteiism aiul the feudal-police state of 
Puissianism. All other schemes and themes were 
Init vanatmns lioin these four types of opinkm. 
Whoe\cr starts cm a journey through the tangle 
of political speculation must take his guidance 
friiintlicse lived points of observation. It matters 
not whether it is the theory of Fichte, Ranke, 
Schflling, Hegel and 'freitschke, hea\ily laden 
with learning and pliilosophy, or tlie laborious 
periods of Karl M.u\ fusing (ierman iileology 
and Fnglish capitalistic experience, or the dog- 
matic assertions ol Haknniii, or the rea.s(»ning of 
Ilcrl'iert Spencers Sotuil Sliitics\ the animus is 
there and the lO * «>l the syllogism is implicit 

in the assumptions of the first assertion, 'fhe 
political thinking t»f the age mirrored its realities, 
with their varied gradations and circumstances. 
I taxing long served as a shield of defense for a 
prevailing order or a foil of attack upon some 
dominant arrangement in politics, political 
theory did not emancipate itself from its heri- 
tage. If there could be a science of (xilitics akin 
to the science of physics, no philosopher of this 
period discovered it. 

Perhaps the nature of what passed for 
**acientific reasoning" respecting the state during 
the epoch can best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing propositions advanced by Spencer: "Eveiy- 


thing in natuie has its laws. ... As with man 
physically, so with man spiritually. . • . Mind 
has its laws as w'cll as matter. • • . As with man 
individually, so with man socially. Society as 
certainly has its governing principles as man 
has. . . . Analogy shows us that they must ex- 
ist. . . . 'rhe laws of society are of such a char- 
acter that natural evils will rectify themselves 
by virtue of a self-adjusting principle. There 
follows the inference that it is needful only to 
maintain order — lliat the function of govern- 
ment is simply to defend the natural rights of 
men— to protect person and property — to pre- 
vent the aggressions of the jxnvcrful upon the 
weak — in a word, to administer justice." 

Far le.ss tenuous in its thinking was the school 
of historical jurisprudence founded by Savigny 
and his generation of German jurists. Two 
special features of their field saved them from 
the vagaries that plagued speculation in politics, 
'rhe first w»as the logical and almost artistic 
perfection of the Roman law' which they made 
the object of such profound and affectionate 
study. Compare, for example, the Corpus juris 
exploited by Savigny with Maehiavcilis Prince 
so assiiluously cultivated by Hegel and Fichte! 
'llie second was the practical rei|uirements of 
Micir profession which held the lawyers nearer 
to the business of living and working. The first 
half of the nineteenth century v\as a period when 
the old confused laws of feudal relations were 
being transformed to meet the exigencies of 
modern ccon»imy and codified for the conveni- 
ence of legisL.^ors and practitioners. Echoes 
of the Code Napoleon reverberated through 
Germany and Austria to Budapest and Belgrade 
on the far banks of the Danube. It should not be 
forgotten that Savigny, besides being a professor 
in the University of Berlin, was dl»o a |xilitician, 
a Prussian official from time to time, and above 
all minister foi the revision of legislation from 
1S42 to 1S48. Doubtless experience as a public 
olficial or legal draftsman would hav e altered the 
angular political theories of Fichte, Marx, 
Bakunin and Herbert Spencer, bringing them 
more near to the inevitable txiurse of things. 
Historical jurisprudence was a powerful cor- 
rective to loose political speculation, a useful 
guide to exact thinking about social relations 
capal)le of legal definition, a check on facile 
hopes and, equally, on facile aspirations for a 
return upon the past. 

XIII. Strangely involved with all the events 
and disciplines reviewed above was the doctrin# 
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of evolution associated with the name of Dar- Darwin’s second great work. The Descent of 
wiUy including all its implications for anthro- Mint, although it did not appear until 1871 » was 
pologv, psychology and social science. * 4 n- likewise a product of this age, especially of an- 


volvcd” is the just word, for besides exerting a 
profound influence on all departments of 
thought, Darwinism was a product of this age — 
the age of early capitalism, materialism and 
sharp social conflicts. In fact, Darwin hin\self 
confessed that while he owed much to his 
ohsen-ation of the struggle for existence in the 
animal world, the idea of natural selection came 
to him after reading Malthus. In a letter to 
Haeckel Darwin wrote: **Ha\ing attended to the 
habits of animals and their relations to the sur* 
rounding conditions, I was able to realize the 
severe struggle for existence to which all 
organisms are subjected. . . . With my mind 
thus prepared I fortunately happened to read 
Malthus’ Eisay on Population; and the idea of 
natural selection through the struggle for 
existence at once occurred to me.” And what 
was the essay by Malthus? \ cold, scientific 
study originating in the passionless pursuit of 
truth? On the contrary, it originated as a political 
and social tract to combat the “dangerous” 
social doctrines of Godwin. Thus inspired in 
part at least by a class controversy appropriate 
to the age, Darwinism naturally lent sanction to 
the tooth-anu>cIaw stnigglc of Manchesterism, 
to the individualistic gospel of early capitalism. 

At the same time Darwinism was the logical 
outcome of a line of scientific research and 
thinking which ran far back into the eighteenth 
century, to say nothing of Greek and Roman 
concepts of biological development. It wus fore- 
shadowed in the work of BufFon, Erasmus 
Darwin and Lamarck. It was worked out to 
some extent independently by Alfred Russel 
Wallace. Its advance was promoted by the 
geological investigations of Hutton and I^yell, 
the botanical studies of Linnaeus and the in- 
numerable researches of specialists in Europe 
and America, not overlooking the debt to Asa 
Gray of Harvard, so generously acknowledged 
by Darwin himself. All the thinking of the age 
respecting plant and animal life w*as subject to 
the pressures of contemporary natural science 
and finally eventuated in the Origin of Species 
published in 1859. Inevitably this feverish 
scientific research forced its way into specula- 
tions respecting the origin, development and 
destiny of mankind. All those who thought 
widely in that period were profoundly affected by 
the influences which produced the doctrine of 
natural selection and survival of the fittest. 


tbropology as developed by the inveterate 
German traveler and student Bastian, his 
Marburg compatriot Theodor Waltz, Haeckel 
at Jena, Canestrini and Barrago in Italy, Lub- 
bock, Tylor, Spencer and McLennan in Eng- 
land. And this anthropology itself was m no 
small measure the fruit of the commercial and 
exploring age, of innumerable voyages opening 
up the most distant and backward places to 
travelers and observers, of continuous traffic 
and intercourse between Europe and all quarters 
of the globe. By swift clippers and later by steam 
vessels, merchants, naturalists and curiosity 
seekers, as well as preachers and priests, sailed 
for all known parts of the earth; secular ob- 
serv^ers supplemented the reports and interpreta- 
tions of missionaries, breaking down the limited, 
parochial view's of western Europe and bringing 
to bear upon social thought a wide knowledge 
derived from the study of human societies in all 
stages of dc\cli)pment. Like a gust of fresh air 
anthmpology swept through the social specula- 
tion of Europe burdened by thiitv centuries of 
limited and traditional theorizing concerning 
the nature of man and human scx'ietv, thrusting 
new ideas into the European heritage and into 
the rationali/ing processes of a period Inset by 
social conflict. Though thrown for a time into 
violent collision with theology, the new science 
of anthropology made steady headway as the 
most emancipating discipline of the epoch. 
World travel, world geography, world gcxilogy 
and world anthropology were doing more to 
reveal the nature of man to himself than all the 
fine-spun speculation that had been accumu- 
lated by the opening of the nineteenth century. 

XIV. If from departments of knowledge, 
which arc after all highly fictional divisions, we 
turn to the great ideas of the period which pene- 
trated all branches of thought, wc find that they 
may be conveniently sununarized as follows: 

State ideology, developed around the Prussian 
monarchy, especially by Fichte and Hegel, in a 
time of national uprising against Napoleonic 
domination and advancing to the state socialism 
of Bismarck, Lassalle, Wagner and Schmoller. 

Nationalism, promoted particularly by the 
struggle for unity in Germany and Italy. 

Anarchy, or the negation of the state, in the 
decidedly limited form of Manchesterism and 
the logical and violent form of Bakuninism, 
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Proletarian socialism, erected into a system by order, v^ith the scholastic theory of just price 


Marx and Engels, and projected on the political 
stage with the founding of the first International 
in 1864. 

Evolution, from the universal flux of Hegel- 
ianism to the systematic naturalism of Darwin, 
working widely in all departments of thought. 

Materialism, with antecedents running back 
to the Greeks, especially promoted by the phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century and the 
natural scientists of the nineteenth century, 
reaching pontifical assurance in the work of 
Buchner. 

Christian ideology, the ethics of the fixed 


and just wages as its essential economic creed. 

The idea of progress, launched by Abbe de 
Saint-Pierre early in the eighteenth century, 
exploited by Saint-Simon in a s(x:ialist direc- 
tion, by Spencer in the individualist direction, 
and taking its place finally as a kind of Provi- 
dence in skeptical circles. 

Out of such ideologies, composed of many 
strands and formulated with vaned illustrations, 
was woven the social thought of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, a part of the heritage 
with which all must work in our day. 

Charles A. Beard 



X 

Nationalism 


The great changes in social and political 
thinking during the generation following u}V)n 
the last years of the sixties remind one of a 
famous passage in that standard source of the 
history and psycholog\* of liberalism, the Auto^ 
biography of John Stuart Mill. 'Fhe author re- 
lates (ch.v) how, through an in\ oh ed and pain- 
ful process just after the completion of his 
twentieth year, he became aware of all the cruel 
one-sidedness of that extraordinary and pre- 
cocious education bestowed on him by his 
father, and how it dawned on him '*that the 
imaginative emotion which an idea, when 
vividly conceived, excites in us, is not an illusion 
but a fact, as real as any of the other qualities of 
objects; and far from implying anything er- 
roneous and delusive in our mental appreciation 
of the object, is <piitc consistent with the most 
accurate knowledge and most perfect practical 
recognition .f all its physical and intellectual 
laws and relations.** 

WTiat happened so early in one man’s short 
lifetime, it tcKik the niass of liberally educated 
European and American thinkers several genera- 
tions to discover. For a while the ideas of French 
materialism and English utilitarianism seemed 
about to flood ail civilized mankind with the 
standardized harv est of their social and {v)litical 
convictions and habits. But precisely at this time 
the tide began to turn slowly, yet steadily, and 
ideas and conceptions that appeared to he 
^'illusions,” dead and gone, began unexpectedly 
to make themselves felt as “facts,” 

If one tried to find a broad preliminary 
formula indicating the chief lines along which 
this change affected the social sciences, one 
might say that the simpler and more vulgarized 
the liberal doctrine of government and society 
became, the more it was in danger of being 
overcome on both its wings by two forces that 
had been its dangerous critics almost from the 
outset. One of these w'as the “organic” concep- 
tion of social growth first strongly voiced by 
Burke and the teachers of the Restoration. The 
other was the “socialist” interpretation intro- 
duced by the great English and French pioneers 
in this field. It is surely not without significance 


that the political development of the leading 
capitalist countries w^ marked, during this 
period, by constitutional readjustments of a 
closely parallel nature. In 1867 Disraeli *s second 
election reform enfranchised the great mass of 
the urban working classes on whose sup[K)rt 
“‘Tory democracy” relied against liberalism. 
The same year Bismarck, on the advice of 
Ferdinand I.assalle, made an even holder stroke 
in the same direction by incorporating in the 
new' constitution of the North German Federa- 
tion the same demand for complete universal 
sutfrage that had been made during the Revolu- 
tion of 1 848. Finally what else is the meaning 
of the reconstruction period in America’s 
histor\* but a similar alliance of Republican 
conservatism, and even imperialism, with an 
overwhelming majority of the toiling masses 
who had been, a generation before, the main 
sup}U)rt of Jacksonian democracy? It is true that 
in .\mcrica and still more in Europe, where 
scK'ialisrn started liircctly organizing its own 
parties, the conservative-socialist alliance could 
only he. either a passing event or a recurring 
ideal. But as such it had immense influence in 
weakening and modifying the hold of liberalism 
on the modern world. 

One of the first prominent results of this 
influence was the rise of a new nationalism. 
From the point of view of revoliilionarv' France 
and of English liberal w^orld politics, national 
aspirations had been valuable only in so far as 
they tended to promote the growtli of demo- 
cratic government throughout the w'orld or, to 
put it in terms of realistic political sociology, in 
so far as they furnished natural supports for the 
French and English governments of the period. 
And, correspondingly, it was found that in 
German and Italian movements tow'ard national 
union the cosmopolitan leadership of the bour- 
geoisie and the intelligentsia far outweighed the 
influence of more radical and nationalist forces 
that came to the fore only in times of revolution 
and of war, anJ were dismissed again after 
successes as well as after failures. In contrast to 
all this, the epoch of the sixties is characterized, 
on the one side, by the definite victory of the 
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young German and Italian national govern- 
ments, accomplished more or less directly at the 
expense of the last French monarchy; and, on 
the other side, by the menace of the Russian 
Empire and of the new eastern nationalism that 
raised a multitude of disruptixe forces in the 
shape of ** nationalities'* in the Austro-Hungar- 
ian monarchy. 'I'hceilect of the Franco-fierman 
War was not only to complete the eclipse of 
France and Austria-Hungary but also to com- 
plete the union of Italy and to abolish the limi- 
tations of Russia's naval power in the Illack Sea, 
thus enabling her to unlrxise immediately the 
nationalist forces of the llalkans against the Turk- 
ish Empire. The new* nationalism was not con- 
fined to the continent of Europe. In the England 
of Disraeli it tot>k the form of that imperialism 
which no» only ga\e Indi? the imperial name 
and occupieil l-gxpt but definitely halted the 
“Little England” spirit in favor of « creatixe 
dexelopinent of the dominions based on sclf- 
gox eminent and a new consciousness of British 
racial community. 

Second in order oi tune, though hardly of im- 
portance , XX ore the economic implications of the 
new nationalism x\hich liaxc made the historians 
call the close of the century the neomcTcantilist 
age. In a xery signilicant x\ay the fundamental 
p)hcies intended to inaugurate an age of shrink- 
ing tariff frontiers and of excr xxidening free 
trade, prfuluced results exactlx the op]>osite of 
those intended. 'Fhc great “most faxored na- 
tion” treaties between France and England 
(iSf)o) and betxxcen France and the Cierman 
Zollxerein (1S62) were equally unsuccessful, the 
first proxokiiig the economic discontent that 
brought about the oxerthroxv of the Second 
Empire, the sccoiul shoxxing by the consequent 
ejection of Austria from the Zollverein the 
double edged xx^orkings of free trade inside and 
outside the areas of commercial treaties and 
customs unions. With but slight xaiiations, 
such as the Morrison tiritf in the Tnitcd States 
and the Caprivian era of coinnicrcial treaties in 
Germany, the spirit of the period thus grew 
strongly and increasingly protectionist. There 
were other developments in the cc^onomic 
history of the time, such as Germany's social 
insurance, Russia's state railxvays and France’s 
colonization activities, which recalled the eco- 
nomic leadership of gox'emments in the inercan- 
tilistic states of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Even in England the last 
great remnant of mercantilism had scarcely 
disappeared with the dissolution of the East 


India Company (1857) when the new imperial- 
ism unconsciously xvent back to the Elizabethan 
models of state monopolized organizations of 
foreign trade in the creation of the big chartered 
companies of Cecil Rhodes and his African 
rivals. 

All this xx'as to prepare the xx'ay for startling 
transformations. The capitalistic economy which 
had so triumphantly spread xxith the destruction 
of the older mercantilism and the advent of the 
free competitive market in commerce, industry 
and agriculture wa,s on the xerge of reaching 
that new and dilierent stage which has been 
described as the “high capitalism” of the 
txxentieth century. A nexv and unheard of de- 
velopment of machine production, financial 
organization and marketing technique began to 
ex’okc nexv and unheard of economic forces, 
mostly in nexv places. An age of steel, instead of 
iron, daxxned after the experiments of Bessemer, 
Kelly and Hdlley in America, and of Thomas, 
(jilchrist, William Siemens and Martin in 
England. In the later years of the period the 
perfection of the basic process shifted the center 
of European steel production from England to 
the (jiTinan furnaces ftil xxith the phosphoric 
ore of the nexxly acquired proxince of I^rraine. 
In precisely the same mannei the nexv era of 
electricity was born and fostered in the labora- 
tories of Werner Siemens and Emil Rathenau, 
and the analx tical chemistry of coal xx'as inaugur- 
ated by the scientific exploits of German 
unix’crs ties and technical high schools. Lastly 
the groxxing x^olume of business was taking 
production and marketing out of the range of the 
indixidual entrepreneur, who had been the 
dominant figure of the competitixe economy, 
and xxas leading it on to nexv forms of organiza- 
tion essentially monopolistic in character but as 
x'aricd in appearance as German gox*ernment- 
protccied syndicates and American trusts 
struggling, successfully indeed, xxith a theoreti- 
cally free-trade judiciarx’ and legislation. 

This tremendous expansion of productive 
powers xxMS possible only in connection xvith the 
i*ww moxxments of population. One who xvishes 
to understand more than superficially the social- 
istic side of the neomcrcantilist epoch must 
keep his eye on the adjustments that took place 
in population. The nationalist fermentation of 
Italy and eastern Europe furnished the United 
States xvith the ”ncw immigration” needed to 
supply its expanding business xvith cheap and 
docile masses of raw lalx)r. The same effect xx’as 
produced in Germany by an extensixx process of 
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internal migration from the agricultural north- 
east to the centers of industrial production in 
the west, dra>^ing in its >^akc a corresponding 
immigration, tcmporar\- or permanent, of still 
cheaper agricultural labor from Russia and 
Austria. Karl Marx and I'riedrich Kngels were 
not mistaken in applying the experience they 
had had of earlier English capitalism and the 
lessons they had learned from English trade- 
unionism to the new economic and political 
situation of their native countr\'. In America 
radicalism took the form of agrai ian mo\ ernents 
like the frec-soil and frec-sil\er agitations. 

Now when we remember that the social 
sciences represent the self-consciousness of 
society, and that political economy is the oldest 
and most developed among them, it is not sur- 
prising that we should find the structural 
changes of the society of the epoch most 
exactly mirrored in the new and ver} decisive 
turn taken by economic thought. Alter the 
disintegration of Ricardian teaching, brought 
about quite as much through pcipulari/ation as 
through heterodoxy, the time was ripe for a re- 
consideration of that great boily of d<Ktrinc 
called the “classical economics”; and m the 
sixties Eng\sh, Austrians and (lermans were 
busy laying the foundations of two liugc new 
wings to be added to the rdd building on eacli 
flank; namely marginal economics on the emc 
side, and the historical scIkkiI on the other. 

It is possible to interpret margiiul economics 
as a reaction against the deadlock to which the 
classical thcorj* of cost value had been brought 
by Karl Marx's powerful exposition of lalx>r 
costs and the surplus of exploitation. Indeed one 
of the three founders of modern marginalism, 
Marie Esprit Leon Walras, was through his own 
father a direct heir to the typical kind of 
mathematical price theory which the French 
bourgeoisie had tried to set up in defense against 
the socialism of Proudhon. But surely if there 
had never been any French or ( /erman sr>cialists, 
classical economics would still have reached a 
stage where it would have been in urgent need 
of restatement. That stage was marked by the 
passing of the limited period which, in the words 
of John Maurice Clark, “began with the break- 
down of the mediaeval guild restrictions and 
ended with the growth of industries using large 
fixed capital.” It was only during this period 
that economists could have been satisfied with 
the simple concept of value and price as being 
directly determined by elementary factors em- 
ployed in the production of commodities. With 


the advent of “large fixed capital” production, 
economic analysis had to fall back upon an 
earlier and mure general, if k*ss simple, aspect 
of the market, where the ever changing equilib- 
riums of supply and demand would end in the 
apparently contradictor}' phenomenon of costs 
lietennined by prices. In fact the simultaneous 
inquiries which in the early seventies recon- 
quered from oblivion the eighteenth century 
ilev ICC of marginal analysis as an application of 
the djflercMiti.il ealculus to economic reasoning, 
were onlv historicallv diflerent approaches con- 
verging ujvin this gt>.il of a new “subjective” 
theory ot value and prices. William Stanley 
Jevons Stands, as it were, in the middle, con- 
tinuing, despite all liis opposition to Ricardo, 
the old utilitarian tradition of the classical 
scluMiI, and so paving a way to the ultimate 
reconciliation readied bv Alfred Marshall and 
I'. Y. Eilgeworth early in the nineties. On one 
side of Jevons, Walras, with the tnathc niaticiari's 
aloofness from both realistic and psv diological 
treatment, cxerteil a sobering inthiente which 
resulted in a nsnrqtnunto of Italian economics 
rather than in anv more marked etleet on Fiance 
herself. On the* olhei snle, Karl Monger be- 
cpieathed to the Austrian school, of vvhidi he 
was the founder, that subtle hut unnialhematical 
psvchologv which iii his countiy was a heiitagc 
of the best of C'atholic scholasticism, 'riieic also 
were remarkable crossings and bleiidiiurs among 
the three national streams, such as .\uspii/* and 
Lichen's mathematical theory of prucs, or 
Fisher’s Muf/umatirul in the 

Theory oj I'alue and Prias. C<#rresjv>ndingly 
strong diflereiices inside the national schools 
came to the fore. In .\ustria, for instance, the 
new method was used to attack the more comjili- 
cated social problems of distribution, so that 
Menger's school after 18S4 was more or li-ss 
openly split into the more radical group commit- 
ted to Eijgen von Ihihm-Bawerk’s time theory of 
interest and the more conservative group in- 
spired by levied rich Wiescr's conceptions of so- 
cial productivity. Finally in Sweden Knut Wick- 
scll prepared the return to an “objectivism^' later 
perfected by (iustav Cassel, while American 
economics succeeded in keeping a rather inde- 
pendent position in which the English inheri- 
tance was tempered by the early influx of 
Austrian teaching chiefly by wray of Smart’s 
translation of Bohm-Bawerk’s volumes on in- 
terest. But John Bates Clark’s Distribution of 
Wealth, the outstanding work of the close of the 
century, evoked in support of its marginal pro- 
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ductivity theory the memory of the great Ger- 
man pioneer of the doctrine, Joiiann Heinrich 
von Thunen. After the model of the Verein fiir 
Somipolitik, founded in 1872, the American 
Economic Ashociation tried, as in Edwin K. A. 
Seligman's early work on the theory of taxation, 
or F. W. laiissig’s on the tariff, to connect 
theoretical economics with economic policy. On 
the whole America was the only country outside 
of (Jermany to do justice by the second most im- 
portant mo\ement of modern political economy, 
the German historical school. 

It has been the fashion for some time to draw 
a rather sharp line between w'hat used to be 
called the older and tlie \oungcT historical 
sch<x)ls of (iennan economists. 'Fhc former has 
been identilied with the names of Roschcr, 
Hildebrand and Knies; the latter, with the name 
of Schmollci; and the line of distinction has 
usually implied a “\alue judgment’* of .some 
soil on the supt rmi it) of the former as compared 
with the latlei. Now there is indeed much to 
separate those old*‘» ^ ♦.rs from later histoiical 
tiMclurs and economists. Although on the sur- 
face they seemed as hostile to English classicism 
as the* (Jerman um\ersity “cameralists” had 
luTii ewer since Adam Smith’s time, the) had 
reall) a gnat deal in common with their 
English |)ost-Kicardian contemjioraries, being 
genuine philoso])hical liberals with a fairly 
marked theoretical interest, I’liis is precisely 
the reason whv the historical school did not 
exert its main force until this geneiation had 
pa.s.sed and the group ltd by Schmoller took its 
place In spite of the famous “battle of methods” 
between him and the Austrians in the eighties, 
Sclimoller’s scixice to economics in the new 
(Jerman Reich was more close!) akin to the new 
departure of Menger’s .subjectiMsm than one 
might expect. It was another part of the great 
reaction that had set in against the one-sidedly 
deductive methods of orthodox utilitarianism 
and that had been philosophically led on in 
England itself by the inductixe logic of John 
Stuart Mill. In fact there is the same craving for 
realism, after an age of self-satisfied “pure” 
reasoning, in the opening pages of Mengcr’s 
l*TincipIes as there is in Schmoller’s contcmjxira- 
ncous work on the small crafts in CJemiany; and 
their difference, if momentous, is less in the 
ulterior aim of economic rcsear'^h than in the 
theoretically rather careless belief in factual 
inquiry that made Schmoller and the other 
founders of tlic Verein fur Sozialpolitik dis- 
inclined to wait with Austrian patience for 


theoretical solutions of the social problems of 
the new Cfcrmany. I’hat Schmoller was as little 
of a government economist as his Austrian 
colleagues, who in many cases served their 
government even in ofiicial cabinet positions, 
is proved in part by his campaign against the 
sricial aloofness of 'rreitsclike, the ofiicial histo- 
rian of Prussianisin. His position is even more 
clearly indicated by the fact that both he and 
his associates in what their o])pf>nents called 
Kathednsonalimim were deeply influenced by 
the constructive side of the spirit of the great 
( lernian socialists. I nsu ad of \ itw ing the his- 
torical schcK>I, as is tfKi often done, exclusively in 
the light of SchnM)ller*s latest period —the period 
of extensively organized research m the process 
of Prussian history that reall) belongs to the suc- 
ceeding century — one ought to think not only 
of Schmoller in his entirety but of the whole 
breadth and depth of the work done in a spirit 
of friendly rivalry, and not seldom of opposition 
too, by the either masteis of “historical” 
economics in Berlin, Munich, Strasbourg and 
Halle. Theic was Adolph Wagner, most theoret- 
ical and (scarcely by coincidence) most radical 
of all, who in the wake of Karl Rodbertus sus- 
tained social ciiticism on the basis of the 
RiCciidian theor)' of rent. ^I’herc was Lujo 
Brentano, convinced free trader, who yet gave 
the English the first theor) of their trade unions. 
There was Cleorg Knapp, historian of agricul- 
tural emancipation, w hose state thei^ry of money 
comprised a ce’^oir)’s experience of managed 
currencies. And, hstlv, there was Johannes 
Conrad, whose eminence as a teacher has left 
a considerable impress even upon many non- 
German countiics, especially America, where 
he sent Patten to revive the protectionist ideas 
of Carey. On the whole, although the tiaimng of 
most of the older American economists in the 
(icrman historical scIuk)! iiuv have actually had 
only a slight influence upon them, and the 
thought of men like Emile dc Laveleye, Charles 
Gide and Emile Levasseur in Belgium and 
¥*• ice was at that IUa^k, certainly much more 
akin to the German than to the American 
spirit, thcTc is probably no escape from Schum- 
peter’s conclusion that the deepest meaning of 
the German effort has nowhere been better 
resumed and perfc'ctcd than in the empiricism of 
the American institutionalists of our day. 

It must not be forgotten that since the days of 
the physiocrats and of Adam Smith there had 
been a tendency to regard the other social sci- 
ences as an outer group circling about the 
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specialized and segregated science of political 
economy. Compared with what their state had 
been in the eighteenth century, their growth had 
been rather retarded by the concentration of 
public attention on their “dismal** sister. And 
not until the latter, w ith the increasing want of 
historical and realistic treatment, was again re- 
minded of her more general social backgrounds, 
could there be sufficient interest created in the 
progress of the sister branches that were to clear 
up those backgrounds. Naturally the triumphant 
development of economics forced itself fora long 
time upiin these otlier branches as a model of 
“exact” science. They had only to go one step 
further back to find the model of the natural 
sciences that had been S 4 ) suggestive to econom- 
ics itself. Thus, while much of the economic 
work of the period was in rebellion against the 
older t}'pes of the mechanical concept of society, 
this concept was far from having lost its in- 
fluence over the rest of the social sciences, and 
some of the best work done by them could never 
have been achieved except with the help of 
naturalists and naturalist thinking. 

This is of course especially true of those 
aspects of social life which are conditioned by 
the more or less pure physiological data of 
human nature and its surroundings. These data 
had from tfie eighteenth century onwards been 
viewed preeminently in the light of the individ- 
ual homme machhte With the advance of 
socialism their significance came to be regarded 
more and more from points of view* that tran- 
scended the individual and that wrere repre- 
sented mainly by the two great biological doc- 
trines of evolution and of the social community. 
As to the first, Darwin's mechanical theory of 
natural selection remained supreme at the close 
of the nineteenth century, and its application to 
social problems of history and politics fascinated 
the philosophers. As to the more markedly social 
and contemporaneous manifestations of human 
life, naturalism seemed to lend itself to yet 
another and still more important series of con- 
clusions. It furnished the basis of that “ma- 
terialism” which the German socialists caught 
at 80 eagerly as definite proof of the hegemony 
of economic conditions in society and of the 
complete dependence on them, as a half illusory 
“superstnicture” (Ueberbau)^ of the whole realm 
of cultural, moral and religious values. 

Against this general background the history 
of the several social sciences dunng the period 
naturally folbws the most diversified tendencies. 
The lai^ oomi^rehensive science of social rela- 


tions that had been attempted by the Saint- 
Simonians and l>y Herbert Spencer under the 
much criticized title and program of sociology ^ 
had in the fullness of the age of liberalism arrived 
at as dead a level as liberalism itself. In the case 
of Comte the inborn mysticism of Saint-Simon's 
school had definitely overthrown the democratic 
ideal in favor of a new autocracy of scientific 
leadership; while Spencer's more jejune, but 
also still more mechanical, panacea of peaceful 
industrialism has been accused by Albion W. 
Small, probably with some justice, of being re- 
sponsible for the remarkable barrenness of 
English sociological work during the next 
generation. It is significant of the interl(x:king of 
the social sciences that w hat tliere w':is of a new 
impetus to sociological the«>ry in England came 
from the neighboring fields of spccialistic social 
inquiry. Patrick C^eddes in Edinburgh took up 
the “regional and civic survey’* type of research 
propagated in France since the fifties by Freder- 
ic Le Play. Edward Westemiarck in Finland 
brought the methoils of continental ethnology to 
bear on the problcm.sof the history of the family 
and sex relations which had up till then, through 
the methodical shortcomings of L. 11 , Morgan’s 
American Indian studies, been chiefly used as 
props for tlie dogmatism of the (iennan .social- 
ists. Political science, in writers like T. H. 
Green and L. T. Hobhouse, siicceciled in out- 
growing, by fruitful discussion with continental 
learning, the traditional moralism of Paley. And 
earlier and more powerful than all these, com- 
parative jurisprudence gathered the scientific 
h*ir\‘est furnished l)y the administration of the 
British Empire in Sir Henry Maine’s great and 
at least theoretically lasting discovery of the 
primitive village community and of the law of 
progress from status to contract. 

In 1887, in Germany, Ferdinand Tonnies, 
long familiar with Hobbes’ realism of social 
concepts, enunciated his famous theory on the 
succession of Gemeinschaft and Gcsellschaft that 
has sw^ayed German sociology and kept it in 
tr ich with international sociological thinking 
ever since. Just enough of a liberal rationalist to 
put philosophical and statistical generalisation 
above historical vision, of a social critic to de- 
nounce liberal complacency, and of a conserva- 
tive psychologist to feel the foundations of 
society in the simple and primitive, T6nnies 
occupied an unusually advantageous position 
amid the cross-'nirrents of social controversies 
at home and abroad. But for the moment it was 
precisely this balance of mind and height of 
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philosophical aim that postponed his popularity^ 
if not his influence, until well into the twentieth 
century, while the oflicial leadership of German 
sociology passed from the Spencerian liberalism 
of P. von Lilicnfeld and Ci. SchSffle into the 
hands of the Austrian racial sociologists L. 
Gumplowicz and W. Ratzenhofer. Children of 
the same scKial and political unrest as the 
economists of Karl Menger’s school, these two 
men, one a Polish Jew, the other a German 
officer, greatly and deservedly impressed the 
world of the social sciences by summing up, as 
it were, the political situation of the Austro- 
Hungarian state in the striking, if one-sii!cd. 
formula of racial or national group interests 
blindly drawing individuals into economic, 
sr)cial and p^liticMl stratifications. And in this 
case also, Austrians were certainly offset by wliat 
might he called a Pnissian fir north (Jerman group 
of sociologists, although here psychological ti- 
ncs.se happened to he cin the side of the latter, af- 
ter having Nvn practically discarded by racial so- 
ciolfigy. 'rht rc i.s perhaps no other proof so con- 
vincing of the genuine terlihly of the historical 
schof>l as that it should have brought forth, at 
IcMst indirecth , the first systematic attempts at 
execution of its proposal to treat economics as 
part of sociologx'. Only then the “historical mate- 
nahsiif* of Karl Marx began to be replaced by 
Sfimething both more critical and more incliisi\e 
than il.sclf. As a pupil f)f Adolph Wagner, Franz 
Oppenhciiner laid out the ground plan of his 
“lilieral socialist” system of sociology by which 
the “jiolilical cconfimy” of feudal landlordism 
took the place of capital as a monopolizer of 
labor, and so might he ocerthrown by the “pure 
economy** of harmonious competition. Starting 
from the ranks of the Schinollcr school, (icorgc 
Simmel roiindeil out the centurj' ith that most 
decidedly economic, and at the same time most 
systematically sociological, of all his works. The 
Philosophy of Motuy, Last but l>y no means 
least. Max Weber, .sexere critic though he was of 
Schmollcr's lack of system and easy govem- 
mentalism, clearly showed hv his early work in 
ancient economic historj' and modern agricul- 
tural policy that the germs of his later encyclo- 
paedic range of sociological induction lay in the 
commo.i stock of the “soc'ialists of the chair.” 

While thus Gcnnan and Austrian sociology, 
despite all conflict, was held together by the 
economic issues of the “social question,” the 
sociology of France after 1871 had, above all, a 
political and cultural task. With the relapse of 
Comte into mysticism before its eyes, a new 
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generation of sociologists was found to resume 
the exploration of the rational and democratic 
possibilities of social progress by means of edu- 
cation that had been the driving force of social 
thought in France from the time of the encyclo- 
pedhtes. This impulse became the central idea 
of the tw'o social philosophies of Gabriel Tarde 
and Emile Durkheim. Tarde, a lonely worker 
using the scientific foundations laid down by 
SpenaT, pnxluced what is very imperfectly called, 
after one of liis bcx>ks, the theory of imitation. 
(Ail depends on how imitation is set in motion 
by the original forces of invention, in a multi- 
plicity of systems that remind one of the 
“vortices*' of his countryman Descartes.) 
Durkheim, on the contrary, rallying the full 
forces of national learning and in.stn2Ction in an 
effort to create a scientific foundation for a new 
secular education, went directly to mental 
laws, creating a social in the mind of primi- 
tive societies, in his search for social levers of 
equal power with those of the great rival of 
laicism, the Catholic church. 

In America, finally, the first energetic steps 
were being made by sociology “up from ama- 
teurism,** as Small has justly emphasized. For 
the particular advantage, as well as difficulty, of 
America consi.sted in the broad philanthropic 
and humanitarian interest which American 
churches, sch(x>ls and societies understood to be 
the true aim of a new' science of society. The 
later spread of university and even school 
teaching in sociolr«gy, comparing so favorably 
with ihat in any Eui>ipean country, did not, it is 
tnie, begin until th. next century. But mean- 
while Comte’s and Spencer’s projects were 
patronized by scientists and doctors, ministers 
and judges, and there was one danger, which had 
been absent in Europe, that the spirit of patient 
reasoning and inquiry' would be crushed under 
attempts to lay hold of the new' study for the 
exclusive privilege of dilettante theories or re- 
forming activities. In this situation it w*as the 
lasting merit of I^ester F. Ward that he created 
for American sociological research a first model 
by, at the same time, making “social forces” a 
part of a comprehensive system of dynamic 
“nature” and yet never forgetting the “social** 
character that as.signed them a role of their ow'n, 
and in fact the highest of all roles in tlie dynamic 
universe. And it is hardly a matter for blame that 
Ward should have been inclined to transfer the 
naturalist’s belief in the exactness of his results 
to the new' subject on which he too had ventured 
as an amateur, and thus to establish his system 
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too dogfiiatically as the last word on the subject. 
Younger men learned from him and went be- 
yond him. Against the Comtian concept of 
sociolog)' as an aggregate of sciences, Franklin 
n. Giddiiigs t<H>k from Spencer the cue for 
treating it as an underbing method and basic 
principle of stiuly, although for him too, and 
once for all, Ward hail broken tlic Spencerian 
spell of automatic social e\oliition. So there wms 
ample room for further development, svstcmatic 
as well as speciali/ed. \V. CJ. Sumner, who held 
the first chair of sociolngv at Yale, began the 
realistic ^tud^ of cias>es and groups of ]M»pula- 
tion that might so ea^il^ hav'e been ncgktted 
in a rapidly standardizing socictv' and vet was 
destined to become one of the mo^t important 
branches of applied M)cio]ogy. K. A. Ross, rela- 
tive and personal pupil of Ward, was started by 
him on his laborious career as a field rest arc her 
and tra\elmg conqueror of ever hew realms of 
sociological under>tanding. C\ I! Cooltv threw 
the first solid bnJgc over to the restlc*sslv pro- 
gressing work of \merican psvchologv and in 
doing so made enduring gams, like Simnul in 
Germany, in the difiiciilt task of conceptional 
classification and nomenclature in sociology. 

So far a*" the rest of what we now comprise 
under th wider notion of s^K'tai scienci*s, 
history, jurisprudence and anthropology is con- 
cerned, the time had hardly come for even an 
outright recognition of their social viewpoint 
and consequent common relationship. Perhaps 
even some “progress backwards*’ was made by 
them from this \ic\v point, under the stress of 
specialization as well as of opposition to former 
philosophical attitudes. But even these back- 
slidings in the end served to arouse discussion 
and to give the period a general character of 
fruitful e.xperimentation. 

Thus in history the new national conscious- 
ness inevitably resulted in attempts to unite the 
knowledge of periods and institutions in a con- 
secutive and comprehensive view of national 
development, the scientific conceptions of evolu- 
tion and race, here as elsewhere, entering into a 
somewhat strange alliance with political purpose 
and emotion. Heinrich von Treitschke provided 
the bourgeoisie of the new German Empire with 
a historical outlcK^k which, in its peculiar blend 
of monarchical and popular, centralist and racial 
elements, was the exact reflection of the “consti- 
tutional monarchy,” while to Austria fell the 
task of basing the study of the Middle Ages on 
a new perfected “diplomatics” (shaped from 
documentary sources), as a sort of panillel to the 


theoretical technique of the Austrian econ- 
omists. In Italy Pasqualc Villari gave his Storia 
politica to the united nation. In France the 
standard national history of Ernest Lavisse re- 
served to a certain extent the historical debate of 
the parties, while emboilying the mediaeval har- 
vests of the Eci>le lies Cliartcs. And even in 
England and America the immense literary and 
Scientific influence ot j. R. (ireen culminated in 
a liberal apotheosis ot the Anglo-Saxon political 
genius, before the work of John Seeley opened 
new vistas ot imperial magnitude. But despite 
all this, definite claims were put forward on 
behalt of a non-|>olitKal and a “cultural” prin- 
ciple <it historical lesearih b\ W. K. H. Lecky, 
the Irishman, and on the continent by Karl 
I^ampreclit, who slwnved perfect willingness to 
cot>pcrate, in bis econtunic research, with all the 
other branches t)f the brilliant philosophical 
facultv ot Leipsic rniversity. 

In jurisprudence, to«), the stage lights were 
turned on the ( ierman generation that tirst, after 
the revolution, ilared to incorfxirate the sum of 
ninetetnth centurv legal devtlopment in a great 
civil law codification. Otto fJierke, although 
hardly .satisfied with what tlie new code took up 
of “(iermani'-t” doctrines, became both an 
international tea< her and a national adviser in 
th«* bulky volumes of his nuhaft^rreht. 

In a chair at \ lenna, on the other hand, Rudolph 
von Ihcring started his brilliant career as a 
fearlessly mr>dernistic interpreter not only of 
Roman law, but of the meaning of law generally, 
in terms of will, pur|) 05 ie and struggle, as op- 
posed to Savignv’s view of harmonious organic 
growth. \nd it was m an attack upon lh‘Ting’s 
ratirinalistic analysis of Shylock in The Merchant 
of Venice that Joseph Kohler first showed him- 
.self to be a p<wverful renovator of Hegel’s phi- 
losophy of law in the modem g;irb of a universal 
student of primitive and comparative law. If in 
this way even the theory' of law seemed to end in 
historical relativity, the science of public law, in 
the dawn of modern imperialism, was limited by 
tne disposition of its interpreters to rest content 
with accounting for and comparing Actual 
systems. While Paul Laband and Otto Mayer 
analyzed the positive contente of constitotional 
and administrative legislation, the early vfork of 
Georg Jellinek began to wander into the histor- 
ical and comparative field, as did the great 
schools of R. Darcste and A. Esmein in Prance. 

Last of all, ar.thropology (a name appfied by 
the classical writers, like Kant, to a quite gen- 
eral, even psychological, knowledge of man) 
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began to give promise of becoming not only a 
universal basic social science hut alsr> a rival of 
sociology from the point of view of what pur- 
ported to be the firmer standing ground of the 
physiological and biological roots of human 
existence. An increasing dissatisfaction both 
with the “objectivity” and the l)roadcr human 
significance of current political history made the 
effort to write the “history of civilization** or of 
“mankind” — the old aim of the encyclopedistes 
and later of Ihjckle-- the center of anthropo- 
logical cUbrts. Very little of all this has been 
able to survive on account bf)ih of a lack of 
metluMlical depth and of an inverse wcaltli and 
rapidity of material progress. xMedical celebri- 
ties, like Rudolf Virchow and Arrnand de 
Quatrefages, tried to put to anthropological use 
the material furnished by the great standing 
armies of ( Germany and France, only to quarrel 
r>Yer the latter's rather prep<isterous theory of 
a rare pnmiefwe. Mf)re successfully Wilhelm 
Wundt left iiieilicine to found the first labora- 
tory of experiinental psvchology in Leipsic, and 
fully niatle up fiir w hat the philo.sophers thought 
his derjcieneies in their field by a wondcrftd and 
stirmdating interest in the whole gamut of social 
and historical anthropology. In fact he and his 
Leipsic colleague Friedrich Ratzel, the gef>g- 
rajdier, l>ccame the lieads of a rich family tree 
of (jcrrnan and international sch(K)ls with all the 
anthropological and ethnological branches. In 
conteinjMjrary Englaiul John Lubbock (later 
lx)rd Avebury) cfincentratcd on the problems of 
the origin of civilization; H. B. 'Fylor brotight 
back from Mexico the critical and comparative 
viewpoint that was to inspire the early work of 
W.B. Spencer and F. j.fJillen the Austral- 
ian, and of Franz Boas on the American, aborig- 
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ines; the Evanses carried the ethnological 
method into Celtic and Mediterranean archae- 
ology; and J. G. Frazer made a fir.n imposing 
attempt to take stock of the sc: r« d !rc.a.surcs 
of folklore. Even coi:ij)arali\c : .. .g_>, which 

had hitherto given preference to ilcad languages 
and written sources, was tf)uched by the impulse 
of Darwinian evolutionism and tried to join the 
“natural** sciences, keen on the “physiological 
law's** of change and relationship, under the in- 
fluence of Max Midler, August Schleicher and 
the school of the “young grammarians** in Ger- 
many. And curiously enough, racial pride, which 
furnished the basis of Count Gobincau’s pro- 
test against English coi rrujpolitanism at the cul- 
mination of the liberal age, drank life instead of 
death from the ri.dijg tide of naturalism and rel- 
ativism, and in cultural pliilosophics such as 
Wagner’s and Nietzsche’s grew* into an insepa- 
rable element of the new age of nationalism and 
imperialism. A striking illustration of this is 
found in the Russian iioveli.st Dostoevsky, who 
even in the atmosplierc of the Eastern church 
crowned the life of a revolutionary by fiuiatic 
assent to the creed of the pan-Slavists. 

A great many short cuts had yet to be proved 
delusive before all the conflicting elements in 
the ‘social science.s could be harmonized in John 
Stuart Mill’s conception of political economy as 
“a branch of social philosophy so interlinked 
with all the other branches that its conclusions, 
even in its own peculiar province, are only true 
conditionally, subject to interference and coun- 
tciuciion from not directly within its 

scope; while to thj character of practical guide 
it has no pretension, apart from other classes of 
considerations. ' 


Carl Brinkmann 
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The Trend to Internationalism 


I. HISTORIC \L SKITINO. Fmm the da\-s for whole nations, an ideal which until the later 
when Galileo first liwikea thmiigh his little nineteenth ccntiir\ had never been more than a 
brass lube, the more profiuind changes in the \ain dream. In Kiiropc a new conception had 
amditi<*ns as well as in the ideas of humanity arisen of the state’s duty in this regard. The 
have oriiiinaliHl in the Iab<^rator\' or study. It e\ainple set by Clennanv in the eighties, in the 
continued to be so in the tw ciitielh centurj • Sci- establishment of sickness and accident insurance 
ence w.us opening up lui tiler unexpected \isions for its working population, was extensively 
of rcalitv that not cmlv v\cre shaking the thought followed in the vears before the (Jrcal War. 
foundati'Mis cm which men had conceived the Austria had c|nickl\ accepted the Cienn.* 
physical iimverse Init wctc being translated into primiple. Now, m a series of acts iroin ii)o6 to 
forms of i^mtr outmoding the mechanical iqii, it was adopted by b-ngland, including 
triumph.sof the age ot steam. 'I'hc atom was be- workmen’s compensation, old age pensions, 
ing dissolved into trie cUctron. Matter iUelf, the sickness insurance, and the beginning of iinein- 
solid finnanimt, w.is turning into the incon- ployment insurance National provi-^ion of social 
ceivableswilt dance of impalpable energies. The insurance was taking form all over western 
elements which had been taken for its immutable Europe, in France, in Relgium, in Switzerland, 
and eternal torms were sliovvn by Rutherford in the Scandinavian countries and in Italy, 
and Stkldy, following the discoveries of Bee- Inlernallv the state was adapting itself to the 
querel and the C’uries, to arise through a cosmic mw conditicms. Externally it was hound by 
process of lasmiitation. Eight and electricity traditions which refnsei! to yiehl to the new 
were one with the '‘substance” of the nnivcisc. demands upon it. In the eaily twentieth century 
These speculative triumph® went hand in the most flagrant revelation tif the “lag” f)f 
hand with practical applications. Here t<K) tradition was found in the obstinacy with which 
electricity played a dominating part. It submit- the nationalistic pidicics of Hovereign states rc- 
ted to being harnessed without being under- fused to rccogni/e the necessities of an mter- 
stood, and it was capable of being utili/.cd in national civilization. An international economic 
myriad ways. When generated from water power system had come into being, an*l in spite of 
it could never be used up, unlike the resources national trade restrictions was growing alvcays 
of coal and oil. It was cU^an and simple and greater. 'I’lie consciousness of the unity of the 
amazingly convenient. It could annihilate .space, modern world was finding cultural expression 
for its modes of communication wcie as swift as and was being reenforced by the cfnipcrativc 
light itself. With the «ud of gasoline it made cpiest of science. But the pfditkal guarantees of 
prjssible the automobile and the aeroplane, and this iastitiitional .system were utterly in.seciire, 
it was applicable to every other form of trans- and the various attempts tf) found a world order 
portation. There seemed no service which it broke vainly ag<iinst the enthroncil dogma of the 
could not provide, no human toil which it could nation state. There were of course international 
not alleviate. 'rhu.s it was performing two func- agieenicnts regulating trade and cornnierce, 
tions of peculiar social significance. It was telegraph, telephone and wireless cornmtinica- 
creating a less laborious and yet more complex tioiis, patent and copyright, and so forth, but as 
civilization, and it was bringing the foci of regards the relations of states th«‘msc‘lves to one 
social influence into continuous and immediate another no satisfactory advance was made, 
contact wi^h one another and with the ends of The close of the ninc*tcenth century' had wit- 
tbe earth. nessed the first great gesture of modem 

'^Thc applications of sciences, progressing in states towards the reduction of armaments and 
many directions, were the source of new wealth the establishment of a “real and lasting peace/* 
and new economic security. They made practi- By this date the problem of armaments had 
cable the ideal of a minimum standard of living become acute, owing to the greatly enhanced 
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burdens of competitive expenditure which the 
changing technique of warfare imposed in 
answer to the ambitions and the gi owing fears of 
the nations. I'hc First Hague Coiifereiiee, sum- 
moned by C/ar Nicholas for the >iar 1H99, dis- 
appointed the hopes of those who looked for a 
resultant reduction of the burden and peril of 
armaments; and the consr>lation offered by the 
establishment of the PcTinanent Court of 
Arbitration pro\ed in the event to be a tragic 
mockery. Moreovci the conferees busied tliem- 
selves, with the vain sedulity which jurists and 
statesmen have so often displajcd 111 this regard, 
in enunciating “rules” of warfare. Nevertheless 
the gesture was significant and the fact that a 
Second Hague Conference v\as called in 1907 
encouraged the more sober aspiiations of those 
who expected a slower but eventuallv successful 
accord towards the peaceful organi/ation of the 
woild. In fact the seamd conference, which did 
not include the subject of armament limitation in 
its piogram and would not have discussed it at 
all but for the insistctice of the American delega- 
tion, was entire 1} It IS tiuc that it ga\e 

fuithcr attention to the “rules” of war and the 
lights c)f neutials, bv-produc ts whose worthless- 
ness the (ire at \\ ar was ine\ itablv to prove Nor 
wcTo more limited ovettures, such as the pro- 
p)sal in 1912 of a “naval holidav” betv\ecn 
Lnglanei and (icrmain, of any avail 

Perhaps it veas a mistake to assume that in the 
complicated lealousies and fcais of Tuiope the 
reduction <if aimamcnts could precede the firm 
establishment of a true international svstem. 
The rudiments of such a s\Ntcm mav be found 
in the arbitmtion treaties which were in con- 
siderable numbers concluded during our period. 
Many of thc‘se, such as the Anglo-French 
Treaty of ic^o3, were agreements to refer 
“justiciable” ditie rcnccs to the I laguc Court. In 
the furtherance of arlmiation treaties the I ’nited 
States, which stiKul happily apart from the 
European sjstem of alliances, led the way. 
Roosevelt in 1904 and 1905 was active in ne- 
gotiating arbitration trcMties with the states of 
the world, though tlu\se were abandoned by him 
on account of senate ame ndments. But no fewer 
than twenty-live such treaties were negotiated 
later by Secretary R(K)t. A notable effort was 
then m.ide by President 'Paft to c\tcn<l the scope 
of arbitration treaties to include issuers affecting 
'‘national honor,” the previou exception of 
which revealed the gulf still lying between 
the code of individuals and the code of nations. 
But, like Roosevelt, he met with opposition from 
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the Senate and dropped negotiations. In 1913 a 
new series of conciliation treaties was negoti- 
ated by Bryan, and twenty-one of these were 
finally ratified. 

Meanwhile the European system of alliances 
remained the controlling factor of international 
politics. The “balance of power” maintained a 
precarious equilibrium. 'The Dual Alliance stood 
over against the Triple Alliance. 'Phe failure of 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese War diminished 
the confidence of Fiance, but, on the other hand, 
the intffite with England greatly strengthened 
her ]x)sition, while at the same time the adher- 
ence of Italy to the Triple Alliance was growing 
doubtful. So the struggle for power went on 
without abatement until the event of Sarajevo. It 
took the World War to settle an obscure issue 
between Serbia and Austria, and long before it 
ended the issue was lost to sight in the incalcu- 
lable and unprecedented conflict. Thus in the 
common dis.ist r of the western world was the 
interdependence of all lutions revealed, and with 
it the catastrophic futility of those unlimited 
claims of national sovereignty which refused to 
recogni/e the political necessities of the new 
civilization. 

II. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. The social sciences come so close 
to the interests and everyday affairs of men that 
they are peculiarly apt to reflect the prevailing 
tendencies of the times. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century the need for social interpreta- 
tions and ime .Mgations was growing more 
obvious and perb.tps more imperative, and in 
response to it the scKial sciences were greatly 
expanding. But they were expanding in the di- 
rections and according to modes which the spirit 
of the age dicUted. One great determinant was 
the triumph of the physical sciences. It was in- 
creasingly felt that the social sciences must 
follow the methods cif exact measurement which 
distinguished the sciences of nature. True, the 
data of the s«»oial scientist were not so amenable 
to this treatment as wc’c those of the physicist, 
bi this was the misfortune of the former, to 
be ovticomc as far as possible by such substi- 
tutes for exact measurement as the dev ices of the 
statistical method. Social rc'scarches accordingly 
tended to deal w ith those aspects of the social 
structure which could be subjected to a quanti- 
tative analysis. Economics, being in a favored 
position 111 this respect, represented the model 
which the rest endeavored to follow. 

This attitude expressed a healthy reaction 
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from the confident geneniltzatton of the early 
days of the new sciences. But it was also one 
with which the age uas in sympathy on other 
grounds. It ^i-as an age of experiment, seeking 
practical utility. It was interested in truth for 
the sake of results rather than from intellectual 
curiosity. Tnith was a tree that like any other 
must be judged by its fniits. The Platonic idea 
that it was a beautiful thing to contemplate for 
its own sake found little favor. I'he pragmatic 
principle found characteristic expression in the 
philosophy of the age. Philosophy itself became 
practical. Thus alone could it be sa\ed from 
contempt as the product of an idle imagination. 
The teachings of Schiller, of James and of 
De^ey were all directed against the aloofness of 
philosophy from the eveiyday world. And they 
had close affiliations w ith the anti-intelicctualism 
which expressed itself, for example, in the 
Creative Evolution of Bergson. 

This anti-inteliectualism found great support 
in the tendencies manifested by the young and 
popular science of psychology. Conduct was 
discovered to luve an emotioiul and instincti\e, 
rather than a rational, basis. AImjnc all. social 
phenomena had to be interpreted as the expres- 
sion of habits and instincts rather than of an 
abstract pr ciplc called reastui. This attitude 
was first emphasized by the psychologists who 
studied the crowd, like la^ or Sighclc, or the 
folkways, like Sumner or Wundt. It was now- 
applied to all aspects of conduct, particularly 
to ethics and politics and economics. It was 
made the basis of educational dfK'trinc, emi- 
nently by Dewey. McDoiigairs Social IMrhol- 
ogy^ which first appeared in 1908, was essen- 
tially a study of the human ** instincts,’* and had 
a remarkable vc^gue. \t the close of our period 
the new psychological interpretation took the 
more extreme form of behaviorism, proclaimed 
by Thorndike in his Educational P^yihology and 
by Watson in his book which gave the name to 
this movement. 

The working out of these tendencies will be 
shown as w-e pass in review* the contributions of 
the various social sciences. 

III. ECONOMICS. At the close of the nine- 
teenth century the marginalist doctrine, though 
subject to revision, still held the academic field. 
In Ae hands of men like Marshall it had seemed 
capable of meeting the complexities of the price 
system and even of interpreting the non-com- 
petitive aspects of the economic order. Accord- 
ingly, during our period, many economists 


continued to rely mainly on the ^'marginal 
method,” but the forces of criticism were gain- 
ing strength and at its close were already in the * 
ascendant. This trend was encouraged by the 
increasing devotion of economists to factual 
research in specific fields, such as i^opulation,' 
business enterprise, economic c>*cles, wage de- 
tenninations and so forth, in which the assump- 
tions of the marginal approacli seemed to be 
unnecessary or irrelevant, 'rhus in (Jermany it 
was this tendency, rather than any alternative 
general theory, which weakened the domination 
alike of the historical and the marginal scIukiIs, 
creating groups of scholars attached to p.'irticular 
problems of research rather than to fiarticular 
thc*ories. We may cite by way of illustration 
the work of Ilarnis and his associates in the 
establishment of the Kiel Institute, de\oted pri- 
marily to tlie stud> of the specific prol>leins of 
international economic relationships. Again in 
France, although economists like Xftalam ably 
upheld the \aluc doctrine of the marginal school, 
the s.ime tendency was manifested mwanl more 
detailed anal\scs of economic siluatioiis rather 
than synthetic constructuiiis. But in fai-t the 
change of emphasis ma\ be said to characterize 
the age rather than a particular country. 

C\»nsequently the theoretical inUiest tended 
to Center around t|ui‘Stu)ns i)f method and of 
goal rather than of constructive iiiK ipretation. 
W as the inductive method ad(‘i|ijat( or was there 
still a place for general priiHiplis- Was the 
mathematical approach consistent witli KMlistic 
economics? W'as there a field of iconomic .statics 
where exact principles of the Ricardian or 
.Austrian tjpc could be iitiliml as di.stinct from 
the field of dynamic actualities with its unstable 
equilibria and changing prcs.^urcs? 'riic^e were 
the questions which the clash of older and 
newer viewpoints invoked. It obviously precipi- 
tated new forms of the eternal methodological 
problem in the social sciences. In further 
illustration wre may cite the question whether the 
idea of value itself, the core of older dcjctrine, 
should be abandoned, as Cassel was beginning to 
assert, in favor of the more specific idea of 
price. And the question which aroused tnuch 
debate in Germany and elsewhere, whether 
economics as a science iiad nxim for a norma- 
tive as well as a descriptive aspect, had also to 
be reckoned wi^h. 

The hold of the marginal principle had 
grown partiailariy strong in America, under the 
leadership of J. B. Clark. But here too by the end 
of our period the critical reaction was dominant. 
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Certain economists, while adhering in other 
respects to the marginal school, were influenced 
by the attacks directed at its psychological basis 
and refused to accept some part of its dr>ctrinc. 
Thus Davenport rejected the analysis in ac- 
cordance with which the business entrepreneur 
evaluates the precise productivity of the various 
elements united in the process of production, 
while Fetter denied the hedonistic assumption 
and contented himself with the simple fact of 
choice or preference as a deteniiinant of value. 
But other economists demanded a new orienta- 
tion of economic theory altogether, joining 
hands with the critics of Kuropean countries 
who, seeking a new doctrine, remained mean- 
while skeptical of the old. 'The marginalist 
theory seemed to those critics to l)e abstract and 
unrealistic. It appeared to them relevant only to 
static conditions, in spite of the attempt to 
adapt it to a “dynamic” society. Marginalism, it 
was felt, was a timeless theory, as true, if true at 
all, of the domestic age of production as of the 
capitalistic; but economic theorj' must explain 
the transition from the one U) the other. In other 
words, it must be evolutionary. Critics like J. A. 
Hobson pointed out that the marginal analysis 
was least apjdicable to the most distinctive 
characteristics of the present economic order. 
T'he principle which computed the efficiency of 
isolablc marginal units of capital or labor seemed 
to them (jiiite unsat istactoiy^ as applied to the 
“organic” system of large scale production, with 
its interdependence of units and advanced divi- 
sifin of labor. To other critics its principle of 
subjective valuatifin appeared wholly inadequate 
in the light of a more realistic psychology w hich 
questioned the hedonistic calculus. 

Thus the period became increasingly one of 
criticism. At its close there remained no domi- 
nant theoretical interpretation such as still 
reigned at its beginning. 'The field of economic 
research had widened and offered new’ op- 
portunities which turned the great majority of 
the younger economists into specialists lb 
particular branches of the study— in finance, 
taxation, labor, population, marketing, agricul- 
ture, transportation, corporation economics and 
so on. The practical problems of these branches 
involved the application of quantitative methods 
which seemed to many to have little need for the 
support of a general economic theory'. There 
developed in fact a widespread t skepticism re- 
garding the possibility of the kind of economic 
law which had found its latest exemplar in the 
doctrine of the marginalist school. 
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Another tendency of the times antagonistic to 
clear cut classical principles was the growing 
recognition that the economic factor was in- 
extricably inwoven in the whole social life, that 
therefore there was no autonomous sphere of 
purely economic phenomena obeying purely 
economic laws. This recognition was widening 
the range of economic investigation, but it W'as 
also making synthesis more difficult. Long be- 
fore, it had entered the consciousness of J. S. 
Mill and disturbed the system of thought which 
he had inherited. The socialists, following 
Marx, had found a rel.itivi-ly simple way out of 
the difficulty by giving priority to the econr^mic 
factor. la)ria, for example, sought to establish 
“the economic basis of the social constitution.” 
But the exploration of these interrelationships 
tended to show' alsti how' tin* .social facts reacted 
on the economic. Whenever the economist, 
pursuing these interactions, bcc.uiie thereby a 
sociologist, as 41 d Sombart or Max Weber, it 
was perilous to the simplicity of economic 
doctrine. And certainly it was rare to find a 
thinker who, like Tiigan-Haranovsky, could ac- 
cept the socialist position regarding the relation 
of labor to capital and still remain a marginalist. 

But if the older type of theory' lost influence, 
new points of view v\ere emerging. What, after 
all, the critics had shown was that the structure 
was too complicated to be intcrpretable under a 
simple formula, that human motives were too 
involved for a simple calculus, that the simple 
assumptions of competition and mobility were in 
p;p defeated b^* ignorance, prejudice, inertia 
of the economic is. ^ vidiial, by his social inv'olve- 
ments and by the growth of anti-competitive 
organizations. T'he marginal and cLissical the- 
ories were not so much superseded as modified. 
If the complexity of human motives and of 
changing institutions culled for a more compre- 
hensive theory, the answer could not be the 
rejection of theory altogether. Meanwhile the 
results of descriptive analysis and of quantita- 
tive research would provide a surer and broader 
foundation of facts 011 which the new synthesis 
n. t be built. 

It is important to obscrv’c at this point that 
the quantitative analysis which was gaining 
ground in the early twentieth century was some- 
thing entirely distinct fmm the mathematical 
analysis of “pure” economics. The mathematical 
economics represented by Pareto and Pantaleoni 
in Italy, by Moore in the United States, and in 
part by Edgeworth in England, depended upon 
hypotheses as clear cut as, and in fact genendly 
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identical with, those of the marginal school. The 
quantitative economists, on the other hand, 
tended to abjure all general hy|x>theses, and 
where tlicy employed mathematical funiuilae it 
was to achieve order and coherence in the pre- 
sentation and interf'irctJtion of statistical data. 
There is in this respect a striking contrast be- 
tween, for example, the work of Pareto and tlut 
of Mitchell. In MitchcHs work there is an 
emphasis on the manifold aspects of an inductive 
pnKcss which makes it at once one of the most 
characteristic and one of the most successful 
contributions to the economic theory' of our 
period. It is significant alike for what it does and 
for what it fails to do, as showing not only the 
fruits but also the limits of the quantitati\e 
method. If one feels that there are aspects of 
the situation which remain uninterpreted, one 
feels also that this is Iwaiise statistics, even in 
the hands of a master, cannot fully reveal the 
human conduct and human institutions in the 
study of which it is an indispcimblc aid. 

If wc set Mitchells Business Cycles side by 
side with a contenqxirary' study incolving the 
deductive use of the marginal principle, such as 
Pigou’s Wealth and Welfare^ the contrast is 
again illuminating. Pigou thinks in terms of a 
national **di\idend,’' and the problem is set in 
terms of the diminishing utility of wealth and 
of the effects on maiginal productivity and mar- 
ginal utility of a more equal distribution of 
this “dividend.** The social tendencies of early 
twentieth century England arc seen in his 
treatment of governmental intcr\'ention as a 
mode of reducing marginal inequalities and 
thereby of increa.sing the net utility of the total 
dividend or the total “economic welfare” of the 
community. The clfects of monopoly are 
treated from a similar standpoint. The whole of 
his elaborate analysis is dictated by his initial 
hypothesis, and it alone makes possible the 
mathematical calculus which he introduces. 

In the development of quantitative economics 
we may find two seemingly opposed tendencies. 
To some it seemed to involve the abandonment 
of those considerations of subjective valuation 
and of social utility which are not susceptible 
themselves of quantitative statement. The at- 
tempts to measure satisfactions, as in the doc- 
trine of “amsumers* surplus’* put forw'ard by 
Marshall and clalx>rated by writers like Wick- 
steed, were far from convincing. The quantita- 
tive analyst generally felt on surer ground when 
he was dealing with the objective phenomena of 
the price system, and various writers limited 


their range of investigation to this sphere of 
calculable facts. On the other hand the census, 
the rciH)rts of governmental departments and 
commissions, and numerous social surx'cys were 
pmviding an increasing mass of statistical data 
regarding population, wealth and {X)vcrty, 
standards of living, the relation of pniductivity 
to hours of labor, the relation of health to occu- 
pation and income, and so forth. These data 
were indices of social welfare and demanded 
interpretations in terms of their social signifi- 
cance. I IcTC the quantitative analysis was itself 
preliminary to a different type of anal) sis. Be- 
yond the curve-fitting and the correlating there 
lay m wait the insistent questions of the social 
and economic motives, of the Institutional 
changes and of the modes of living, which are 
reficcted in the statistical facts. A qualitative 
analysis was needed to .supplement the quantita- 
tive analysis. For it could not be at all assumed 
that the changes in the economic index, say of 
wealth or efficiency, measured corresponding 
changes in the achievement (ff social values or 
even of economic utilities. 

Here in fact were involved assumptions of 
orthodox marginalism ugaimst which the advo- 
cates of an “economics of welfare” strongly 
protested. Marginalism had sought to prove 
that the worker, at least the marginal worker, 
received vvliat he was economically “vvortji.” 
Again it had seemingly demonstrated that the 
utilities derived from different consumeis 
purchasing the same goods and fn)m the single 
consumer in his disbursements on a variety of 
goods, were equalized at that terminus of all 
happy conjunctures, the margin. Moreover the 
attribution to the wage earner of a “specific 
product” which coincided in exchange value 
with the wages of the marginal worker was held 
by many to offer an interpretation too favorable 
to the established order of things. Perhaps 
nowhere were these assumptions more directly 
attacked than in the writings of J. A. Holison. 

his Work and Wealth he claimed that ortho- 
dox economics was animated by a too narrow 
and materialistic interest in the productive 
process. Against economic utilities must bf set 
social costs, and against economic disutilities 
there may be social profits. From the standpoint 
of social economy the values of capitalistic 
produetbn must he revalued. From this stand- 
point the fact that the marginal laborer receives 
his economic due, if it is a fact, is no final aigu- 
ment against an intervention which would raise 
his reward to a level of decent maintenance. 
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The intrusion of social considerations was 
effective also in the broadening out of the scope 
of economic inquiry. It gave a new interest to a 
subject like ta\ation which had hitherto re- 
ceived rather summary treatment. The change 
of viewi>oint and the enrichment of the study 
are well illustrated by Seligmaii's works. The 
same trend is illustrated by the intensive studies 
of economic institutions and oi>^anizations such 
as were undertaken by the Webbs; by the in- 
vestigations into social concomitants of in- 
dustrial change such as those of Sombart, 
Tawney, Hobson and the Hammonds; and by 
the researches on the interdependence of 
economic and cultural phenomena such as the 
analysis which Max Wclicr was preparing on 
the I elation of rciteioii and economics. 

Of all tlie economists who revealed this new 
sociological trend none was more outstanding 
than '1 horstein \oblen. His incisiveness, his 
in)nv, his critKal reversal of accepted premises, 
and aboM all liis consistent interpretation of 
iconomic and s(»cnl institutions in terms of 
technology j 1 change, gave his work a peculiar 
sigiiilicaiKc. While .setminglj alo<if from con- 
ic m|>uiar\ si^hools of thought, he formulated, 
perhaps inoic piofoiindly on that account, cer- 
tain dominant t«‘iukncics of the age, and in 
particular its preou upation with the mechanical 
and materialistic aspects of t\i.stcnce. He criti- 
cized ihi prevalent lluorie*s in the- light of the 
and built up a positive eloctrine that 
was certainlv, in spirit if not in manner, in 
harmony with the deterministic evolutionary^ 
science of the lime* 'Fhe lact that \ehlcn in- 
fluenced so profound!} many of the vounger 
economists and sociologists shows how fully 
his teaching incorporated, not the traditions, but 
the working hypotheses, of the period. 

To understand Veblen’s position in econom- 
ics, it IS necessary to recall his sciciological 
doctrine. To him the grcMt agencies of social 
change are those which establish new modes of 
habituation, of “use and wont.” These agencies 
in the last resort arc the techniques imposed by 
the devices which men discover in their efforts 
to satisfy their primary' needs. When the 
technique changes, the scK'iety gradually changes 
in conformity. In the feudal age the system of 
production was one of “trained man-jK>vver 
organized on a plan of sulxirdination of man to 
man.“ This system expressed itself in the highly 
personal character of government, in the author- 
itative and hierarchical character of religion, in 
the estimation of craftsmanship and personal 
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dexterity, and so forth. But the industrial age 
brought new techniques, those demanded by 
the machine, and again society is transformed, 
not only in its economic aspects, but in its 
political institutions and its cultural standards. 
T'he new technology destroys the old ideals as 
well as the old customs. In those spheres which 
are most remote from the new influences, the old 
traditions, as of militarism and nationalism, are 
hardest to dislodge, but they fight a losing battle. 
The ancient virtues of “patriotic animosity and 
national jealousy” are close beset by the in- 
fluences emanating from international de- 
pendence and the mechanization of warfare, not 
to speak of the generally skeptical frame of 
mind which the machine age induces. Veblcn in 
his numerous works cited instance after in- 
stance to illustrate his thesis that the peculiar 
habits of thought of each age, those which give 
social relationships their form and character, 
can be traced back to the peculiar discipline of 
life which depends upon its technique. 

Such a theory was assuredly in consonance 
with the conditions of the early twentieth 
century. Its distinguishing feature was not the 
growth of capitalism but that great advance of 
mechanization which included capitalism as one 
of its aspects. That advance had been peculiarly 
rapid on the North i\merican continent and it 
vva.s appropriate that the thinker who most 
emphatically proclaimed its sociological signif- 
icance should have done so in the United States. 
I’he viewpoint of V^eblen was in any event 
clearly related to *hc pragmatic philosophy be- 
coming dominant *n the country. 

The application to economics took the form 
of a general anal} sis of institutions, critical of 
the older theories, and descriptive, in a curious 
style of hard realism, of the working of the 
economic order in terms of the doctrine just 
outlined. In its critical aspect it w*as a challenge 
that effectively disturbed the older norms of 
interpretation w hile it offered a new illumination 
of the nature of capitalism, of the distinction 
bctw'ecn pecuniar}' and mdustrial motives, of the 
character of business enterprise, of the signifl- 
cance of a leisure class and of vested interests. 
Doubtless the economics of Vcblen is exposed to 
criticism on the ground that it is entirely the 
expose of a point of view lacking in catholicity 
and narrowed by the ironical temper of a 
scientitic.dly disguised opponent of the status 
quo. But no one can deny cither the power of the 
challenge or the keenness of the anal}*sis. 

Veblcn had given a new meaning to the 
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^’materialistic interpretation of history.** The 
special Marxian formula, Axliich found the root 
of social change in the relationship between the 
owner and the producer, had proved too narrow, 
too dogmatic. Tlic simplicity of the strict 
Marxian determinism was being abandoned, 
on historical and psudiological gniunds alike, 
although, as Seligman’s study showed, the im- 
portance i)f the economic factor as a determinant 
was being more fully admitted and realized. 

A linal word may be said regarding the cleav- 
age of indi\ idualist and socialist economics dur- 
ing the period. In Europe the number of 
economists who might be classified as s^>cialists 
had been increasing, but that term covered an 
ever wider variety of attitudes. The left wing 
parties were intercstcil largely in ect>nomic 
ideologv*, and while the adherents of the Marxist 
doctrine, orthodox or revised, still held their 
ground, elsewhere there was a search for a new 
ideologv*, of v\hii.h the chief result was the 
syndicalist **m\th** as expounded by Sorel and 
Labriola. On the other hand the right wing 
socialists were less concerntil with general 
theories, and their intellectual leaders vs ere more 
succi'ssful in stimulating the ad\ance of those 
researches into poverty, unemployment, trade 
unionism a^' I allied subjects with which the 
name of the Webbs was already so notably as- 
sociated. At this end the line between socialists 
and individualists wa> losing its sharpness. In 
England, for example, some of the Fabians, such 
as Graham Wallas, were socialists under one 
interpretation of the term and indiv iduaiists 
under another. In France the doctrine of co- 
operative solidarity advcicated by CJide, looking 
toward control o\cr proiluction by a.ssfK'iated 
consumers, was ejuite distinct from the scnialisni 
of the Catholic scIkk}!, and the latter was far 
apart from the tenets of the Marxists or of the 
syndicalists. In truth socialism — and individual- 
ism too — had grov\n protean, a fact which 
happily was making it more possible to separate 
the business of scientific interpretation of facts 
fn>m the no less legitimate but entirely different 
bii.sincss of ethical evaluation. 

IV. POLITICAL SCIENCE. Toward the 
close of the nineteenth century there w'ere signs 
of a very significant change in political science. 
There was a beginning of that most fruitful 
experience without which the really great ad- 
vances in any science never take place, the re- 
examination of first principles It may, in a 
longer retrospect than we possess, seem curious 


that the absolutist doctrine of sovereignty, one, 
indivisible, omnicompetent, should have en- 
dured so long in the face of the separation of 
church and state, of the triumph of federalism in 
North America, of the obvious limitations of 
parliamentary control, and of the amfusioii and 
even terror which the practical assertion of that 
doctrine causeii within a civilization inexorably 
bound by commerce and by culture. As the 
century closed, various lines of attack on that 
doctrine were c*>nverging, and the twentieth 
century witnt.sscd the united assault which could 
not stay the catastrophic fullilnicnt of the 
menace inherent in the unlimited state. 

Among the considerations which were leading 
to a reinterpretation of the doctrine of sovereign- 
ty none was more potent than the recognition of 
the role played by great non-political associa- 
tions, asscMriations which the state claimed to 
regulate but v\hich it could no longer claim to 
be merely its creations. 'Fhe meaning of the 
separation of chureli and state was interpreted 
anew by writers like Figgis, who in his (Ihurches 
in the Modern Stati distinguished the autonomy 
of the church in it.s ow^n sphere from that of the 
state. Rut it v\as the contemplation of the great 
associations of the cc«>noinic order which more 
generally inspired the attack on absolutist 
sovereignty. “If we look at the facts,” wrote 
D. Lindsay in 1914, “it is clear enough that the 
theory of the sovereign slate has broken dow’n.” 
The f.u;ts in cpiestion included the loyalties 
evoked and the powers exercised by the airpo- 
rate groups or voluntarv' assfH:iations within the 
community, associations that, like those of 
capital and labor, entered into conflicts on which 
the state seemed unable to impose its will, while 
at the same time they united their members in 
unions that extended beyond the confines of any 
state. Above all, economic power refused to be 
the mere subject of [political power, and there 
were salient occasions w'hen it openly or tacitly 
dclied the sovereignty of the state. 

These facts found an c.xtreme interpretation 
in iiie pc^litical theory of syndicalism. Extreme 
as it was, nevertheless it remains significant of a 
new attitude tow'ard the state. O>iiditiona had 
indeed changed when in the early twentieth 
century the French exponents of this doctrine, 
Sorel, I^uis, Pataud, Pouget and the rest, 
could regard the state, with whatever exaggera- 
tion, as an outworn and rather needless oi^an, to 
be supplanted by ecx>nomic syndicates. It was 
the farthest reach of the movement of protest 
against sovereign claims that seemed no longer 
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realistic. It made the rising doctrines of the 
guild socialists seem moderate. The latter, like 
Penty and S. Cl. Hobson, would merely limit the 
state's sphere on the ground that the business of 
economic production was already controlled by 
other forces and could be far more satisfactorily 
administered by functional or occupational 
organizations, the reconstnicted guilds or 
‘'parliaments*' of producers. 

The alleged econr)mic impotence of the state 
was also made the basis for assaults on its 
sovereign independence in international aflairs. 
It was eiicetively e\pouiide<l by Norm.in Angell 
in his (tnat Illusion, which showed the economic 
futility of the last resort of sovereign power- 
war. It was bnlluiitly illustrated by 11- N. 
Brailsford, who in his II of Stal and (iulJ 
exposed the powers of world iinaiice moving 
behind the curtain of diplomacy. 'Fhe same 
argument was n.ilurall> adopted by tlie so- 
cialists tverv where, Oppcnheiiiier and Loria 
King important exponents of it. 'J'he Marxists, 
It should be observed, made it the ground for a 
reconstituted state ratii^i ihan fora hinitation of 
state jMiwcrs. 

A more <onser\ative recnforcerncnt of the 
attack on the oKler soxereigntv lame from the 
juiists wK> were i evoking from the standard of 
Austin jelhnek bnnight out some of the limita- 
tions to which state pov\er was subject because 
of Its legal (ruhtluJi) cliaracter, tluiugh he still 
thought of constitutional guarantees as the self- 
imposed limitations ot the .state. The Dutch 
v\riter Krabbe went further. He set the old 
idea of the state as a pov\er svstem, v\ith sove*r- 
eigntv inherent in it, over against v\hat he re- 
gards ns the modern idea, according to which 
govetninent is conceived as an organ of society 
lor lawmaking. 'Phis latter conception makes 
government an agent only, subject to the law 
W’hich it enacts or administers, the re-al .sov- 
ereignty being tliat v\hich is inherent in law 
itself, which derives from the lovalty to the code. 
'I'o Krabbe it is imt in the last resort the will of 
government or the will of the majority which has 
authority. It is law itself, an impersonal spiritual 
(gristig) power whose regulations express the 
social valuations of the exmimunity, in so far as 
these can be formulated and confirmed through 
legislation. 1’he basis of sovereignty broadens as 
the state moves towards democracy, but the 
limits of sovereignty bee-ome more apparent, 
since in major concerns the law can regulate only 
in so far as a definite social valuation, capable of 
legal statement, is expressed. 


The followers of Maitland and Gierite applied 
the juristic doctrine in another direction. To 
them the state was a corporate “personality" 
distinguished from others as the oigan of law- 
making and law enforcing, deriving its character 
from the juridical principles of which it is the 
author and interpreter, 'rhis doctrine admits 
two facts essential to any realistic theory of the 
modern state, the first being that the state is not 
identical with the community of which it is an 
organ, and the second that the other corporate 
group.s in the community have likewise a func- 
tion and a sphere vv hicli in some ways limit the 
function and the sphere of the slate. Just what is, 
no less than vv hat should be, the relation between 
them, became the crucial problem of modem 
political science. While some authors like Dicey 
admitted limitations on sovereignty in practise 
without really abandoning the older theory, 
others inucle these practical limits the basis of 
more radical uticrpretations. The principle that 
the state was a source and sanction of social 
order was called in cpiestion. Some, like Duguit, 
sought another ground of unity altogether, find- 
ing it in the “social .solidarity" of men, a dif- 
fused sense of interdependence w’hich supported 
the various fonns of rights and obligations 
accepted in a community. Others, extending 
the federalist idea from territorial to associa- 
tional groups, sought for a working equilibrium 
of powers in which no ofie could be called 
supreme in all things ov cr the rest. To others the 
verv postulate of unity, of which the state had 
b'vn hiiherto nrirdcd as the main bulw’ark, 
v\as no longer ad.i ssible, and thus the w’ay was 
prepared for those pluralistic theories which, in 
keeping with ^hc anti-intcllcctiialistic trend of 
the age, were making headway as our period ap- 
proached its close. 

Rev icv\ing the period as a whole, w^e recognize 
the \ itality of political thinking, critical and con- 
structive, which pervaded it. It was character- 
ized by significant and fniitful efforts to break 
away from ti aditional interpretations of the state 
and to formulate in theory the results of the ac- 
c% uilated political changes of an era. It is true 
that political science was undergoing the general 
changes characteristic of social science through- 
out tlie period. The realistic study of political 
phenomena, aided by the new interest in psy- 
chology, gave us works like Michels’ Political 
Parties .ind Ostrogorsky’s Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parlies. The develop- 
ment of social legislation, anti-trust legislation 
and so forth, led to numerous researches, 
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practical ami speCulatne, on the economic ac- 
tivities of the state The coniparatne and 
historical stud\ of |)olitic d iiistinitions uas ad- 
\*anced But btMdes iht mdii^tr^ <»f research 
there was the qutstionmer ot old h\|H»tlKsis, the 
endea\or to set the '‘tatt itstll in the light ol a 
new time This moic sptculati\e ii.s|Hct was far 
less in cMdihce in \nunca than in Lurope. 
But It was the aspti.t whuh i»i\c its historical 
chiracUr and its protoiiiuUr inurtst to the 
political s<.itnct ot the period \iul if in an aj»e 
of practical concerns, looking; askanic on sptcii- 
lation» some |Usti!ication was needed hn this 
engmssment in iirst piinciples it eiine with a 
\engeance whtn the Wnrkl War reNealcd to 
those who had e\ts to ste the seareeK iinig- 
mable conseqiicnecs oi the cnthronniKiit of 
doctrines which onh the blindness of tradition 
could ha\e imposed on an alien age 

Y JURIbPRl D1 \C L Ptrhips no JiMsion 
of the social seienccs retained so teiiaeioiisl\ a 
formalistic attitude toward its subject matter 
as did jurisprudence Not onl\ did it stirid 
related) aloof from the deeelopmcnts m the 
other social sciences, it seemed also to be litth 
influenced b> the fennent of thought eoneermng 
the state, < «.n though it was it^df an essential 
part of an) StaaUkhn It is true th it in the I iter 
part of the nineteenth eentur> the philosophical 
bases of legal fomfahsm were undernnned b\ 
those jurists who, like Maine and the writers of 
the continental histnncal s( ho^ils, drew attention 
to the preconditions and origins of modern codes 
or, like Iherng, sought to interpret law in tenns 
of social aims and VKtal adfustments It is true 
also that the suniheanee tor law of the new 
multiplicity of associations, of "corporate 
persons," was bnlliantiv espoundtd b) Cfierke 
and his followers But these interpretations 
scarce!) penetrated the law sehwls or the law 
texts, nor were they cfTteti\eI) applied to the 
actual problems of suhstantiil law In Lngland 
and America the anal)tical scIkkiI of Austin, 
enclosed within the ngid walls of an absolutist 
doctrine of sovereignt), still dominated legal 
thought. 

The early years of the twentieth century mark 
a fairly definite change It became more ap- 
parent that analytical formulae were inadequate 
to explain the judicial process; that, for example, 
the decisions of courts were not conclusions 
drawn with inesitable logic from the major 
premise of the law and the minor premise of the 
case ^'subsumed" under it; that the law was not 


a rubric the inter|>retation of which remained 
clear and unshaken by the currents of the ago 
and the scK'ial valuations of the judge; that m 
fact Its most inqHirtanl eategviries, like "freedom 
ot contract" and "due process,’* were highly 
elastic and uncc.rtatii, not to be dehned i/i 
afiffnjrfo but oiil) in their concrete appliuition 
to perplexing sen ill situations wherein other 
kgil categories might also claim to direct the 
deeiMon of the court It bee line apparent that 
the eatigorus theinsehes were not so selt- 
suflietcnt as tluv hul seemed to the lawyer who 
regarded them as tlu explicit "commands" of 
the sovereign, ind that the code as interpreted 
by the courts was i fir more subtle and ae- 
eonuKlating re iht\ thin the eodt as enaete\l by 
the government It beeiine apparent that even 
so the livv of tile eotirt laggeel behind the march 
of soeiil rccpiirtmeiits \nel if this were true of 
munieipd livv it was true in a more tugie rn in- 
ner ot thit I'odv of riilts, not propeilv to be 
dignified witl the n line ot law, which stutehed 
over the no-in in s-Iand between nation il 
trontiers 

In the umseiousm ss ot these eh feels, alike in 
thetheorv and in the tonnot law, new sehiMilsot 
jurispnidenee took tluir use It w is inevitible 
that m their efforts to retoim the seunet ol the 
law they should at length hive felt the im|Met ot 
the other soeiil seienees, the reeogniticm of 
which was already producing results in other 
fields . 

The new attitude was well expressed b\ 
Lhrheh in eoneeption of the "living law " 
Ihc law livid Is It worked on tlu purposes of 
men, as it aHceted their soeiil relations, as il 
euneretrly opeiittd within the tn>ntieis of a 
people- It hveii is it reveahd itself in |udicial 
interpretation, in the outlrxik ot tin judge, 
which, perhaps, as \\iir/el and Bo/i endeavored 
to show, could l>e- nude to rt-veal the very spirit 
of jurispnidenee Obviously this tendency 
brought jurispnidenee under the influenee of 
the disturbing relativitv of psychological in- 
quiry. 

Nor did the new seliools eontt nt the nihclves 
with a l)roader, more humani/ed mtcqiretation 
of the juristic fiets, including the juristic 
"mind", attacking the absoluteness of the legal 
formula the*y attacked also the absoluteness of 
that conception of "right** or of "justice- ’* or of 
"natural law*’ or of "uiuity" which jurists of all 
time-s had postulated as the ethical foundation 
of law. 'I he end or object of law came to be 
viewed as relative to the social nceuls. interests 
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or demands of the age. Stammler and Kohler 
prepared the way by emphasizing the idea that 
law was the product of social conditions in the 
past, laggingly adjusted to the serial ideals of 
the present. This adjustment uas achieved in 
part by changes in the code but in great part by 
judicial reinterpretation, in the light of the 
civilization of the present, of the major princi- 
ples of the existing code. It was not enough, in 
applying the law, to go back to the ainditions of 
its original formulation and to the motues of 
past legislators and constitution makers, still less 
to rc'st judicial determination on a logical 
analysis of the ancient letter of the code. 

Here obviously was an outlook which, while 
open to critical attack on the ground that it 
weakened the necessary fabric of the law hy 
making it depend on the variable and perhaps 
arbitrary conception of s<x:ial trends and inter- 
ests entertaine<l by individual judges, neverthe- 
less ga\e to law a more realistic function and a 
greater s«>ctai responsibility. It bnjught into 
clearer light what tb#- courts wcic actually, often 
in a fumbling, semi-conscious manner, attempt- 
ing to do. It created a demand for a more ex- 
plicit statement of the principle under!} ing this 
practise, and Nanous thc'ories wore born as to 
the manner in winch the law seeks to ernisage 
the conflict of claims and interests, responsibili- 
ties and rights, which arise out of the changing 
S(X*iaI circumstances of the age. Above all it 
ga>e an impetus to the study of legal reform as a 
proper eoneern of the jurist. A new* interest 
arose in tlie potentialities of l.iw as a social 
agency; in the juridical tasks of go\cmmcntal 
l>oards, seeniingh e\ecuti\c in character; in the 
application of law to meet tlie alwa}s di\crgent 
situations of jndi\uliial conduct; and at length 
in the problems of pieventive justice. 

In this development certain .\mcncan jurists 
took an important part. T'hc leader of the move- 
ment was Koscoe Pound, who in 1911 had pro- 
claimed “the need for a sociological juris- 
prudence,’* and had already begun that series of 
eminent contributions which found the reality 
of law in its expression of the conditions, modes 
of thought and moral attitudes of the age. 
Within the range of these the law was “alive,” 
within these limits it won the authority and 
obedience which in fact alone entitled it to the 
name of law. Nowliere has the pragmatic 
tendency of American thinking been applied 
more effectively than by Pound in the interpre- 
tation, and by Mr. Justice Holmes in the direct 
application, of a “living law.” 
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VI. SOCIOLOGY. The period of early and 
rapid growth already past, sociology in the 
United States was encountering at the b^inning 
of the twentieth century some new and serious 
problems. It w*as feeling strongly the impact of 
other expanding social sciences, particularly 
psychology and anthropology. The dominance 
of the “psychological approach” was manifested 
in the writings of various sociologists, such as 
hllwood and Ross. Attention was directed to the 
study of the social attitudes, social responses, 
social “patterns*’ of the individual, and this 
study, while it enriched the materials on which 
sociologists were at w'ork, introduced also a 
degree of hesitation and even of confusion 
respecting the actual sphere of sociology. It was 
curiously easy to pass from the standpoint of 
the sociologist, with his interest in social rela- 
tionships, to that of the psychologist, whose 
interest lay rather in the individuals so related. 
The ps}cholc/gicaI phenomena, the attitudes 
and reactions of indiv iduals, their social relation- 
ships, arc the conditions of the sociological 
phenomena and as such of vital significance to 
the sociologist, but they are not themselves the 
peculiar phenomena which constitute this field. 
There still remains the study of social relation- 
shins themselves, the institutions and oiganiza- 
tions of society. 

T'he impact of anthropology had also a dis- 
turbing as well as an enriching effect. Anthro- 
pology had developed the concept of the cul- 
ture stage and the culture area. It included in 
ill* concept ol ei'lturc the whole array of prac- 
tises, techniques, '.abits, arts and crafts, beliefs, 
ideas characteristic of the group under consid- 
eration. Sociou>gists tended to regard sociology 
as equally comprehensive and thus were in 
danger of losing the focus of their proper study, 
that of the social system within which and 
through which these cultural phenomena were 
manifested. The admirable work of Sumner in 
his Folku'ays w as nevertheless more \*aluablc as 
descriptive anthropological material than as a 
svstcmatic contribution to the “science of 
sk icty.” The work of W. I. Thomas, another 
distinctive pioneer in his own field, was chiefly 
concerned with the psychological reactions of 
indi\ iduals of particular types within particular 
social situations. 

In America comparatively little attention was 
devotcrl during this period to the fundamental 
problems of general sociology. The pragmatic 
tendency which w*as now characterizing Amer- 
ican thought, nourished in this field by a grow- 
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ing revulsion from the too easy generalizations 
ot the period of Ward, was not propitious to 
the tormulations of hrst principles \part from 
Veblen, \^ho stood b} hiinscit and whose signal 
contnbiition has aluadx been indii ited, the 
must noticeable workers in this field were 
Baldwin and Cooks Fhes l>oth rescaled, 
though from different angles, the protundity of 
the relation between the fH^rsonalits ot the 
indisidiial md the social miluu Cixiles in iddi- 
tion brought out the signilicanee ot the small 
group, the fice-to-fice group as a Nociih/ing 
agencs Ills two books Human Satun and t/u 
Social Ordtr (igoa) and Soual Or^a/tf^atton 
(1909) retained, more than those ot ans other 
ssntcT who appeared within this period, the 
dtstinctise quiltts ot stKiologie il in\esti«Mtion 
For Ccxdcs the group with its institutions was 
a primars ditiim, not to be re sols ed into thi 
attitudes ot the indisiduiK who compose it 
Its stnictiire as a gniup, its intluenco on its 
members, the was in sshich the group itsilt 
changed or dts eloped as members ehuiged 
or desekiptnl these phenomena, the essentiil 
sociologieil phenomt n i ssere to him of pnri irs 
importance 

in Lngland dunng our period the specihe 
studs of so< olog\ was almost confined to a 
small grouf is^ociited ssith the I nisersits ot 
London At this center a s(>cioIogic«ii s<Kict\ 
was formed, with the Smwhi^tcal Rt^uu .is its 
organ The hading members of the group ssere 
Hobhoiise Walkib and Westermirek although 
the ssork ot the la^t mentioned belonged more 
neariv to anthropulogs Hobhouse s\ is tlie n'o^t 
prohlic ssnter of the group, but mans c>f his 
contributions belonged rather to the fields of 
ethics and politics and ne*aris all of them might 
be clashed under the rubric of social philosophs 
He was particularls interested in anplsing the 
esolutionars principle to socicts, tending to 
regard the pnxress of social e solution as reveal- 
ing the gradual realization of those liheralistic 
ideals of which he was a persuasive and broad- 
minded adseicatc He was apt in conseejuenee to 
identify social evolution with social progress 
The more “evolved*' society was that m which 
there was greater “mutuality of scrv ice," a wider 
cexiperatise harmony, greater control of mind 
over environment, and a greater lilieration of 
human purposes within the order of society 
Itself To him sociology was a “vitalizing prin- 
aple" of synthetic social interpretation flob- 
house employed this principle with much in- 
sight, although his treatment remained exposed 


to the cntieism that it rested on certain assump- 
tions regarding the rationality of hum<m nature 
and that it bcleeted from the conflicting variety 
of MKial phenomena those which were in accord 
with his initial hv|K)thesis The only way to 
meet tins criticism was bv a comprehensive 
anal V sis ot the sixial e haractenstics exhibited by 
gnnips representing, according t<i some objec- 
tive criteria, “higher” and “lower” stages of 
scKiil evolution Kedi/ing the signifieaiice of 
this alternative method of approach, Hobhouse 
ccKipt rated it the close of our period with 
Wheeler and (iinsberg in a descriptive and 
statistical survev, the results of which were 
published in the volume entitled I he MaUrial 
( ulhirt and Stntal hrtitutions of i/u Stmphr 
Pifiplis T he cfintrast between the two modes of 
appro leh is illuminating 1 he descriptive aiiilv- 
sis of the 1 itter vv<»rk biought out the I lek ot anv 
simple correlitioii belweeii the * higher social 
stage and the neaiei reali/ition of those ideals 
which were summed up for Hobhouse in the 
conce pt ot s^jci tl progress It sIiovm d the iitee s- 
sitv for distinguishing whit Ikibhoiist did not 
ilwavs adequatelv distinguish, two cqiiallv 
legitimate but bv no means identic il objects of 
sex^ial rest ireh that which is u>neeriuil vMtli the 
fietiiil direction of soeiil ehinge and tint which 
seeks to trice the mode and the liegrte in which 
changing social forms reveal or embodv sf>me 
tvpe of social ideal 

I he work ot his colie igiic (trail iin W illas 
follow cef in some respects 111 op|X)site trend from 
that ot Hobhouse W illas w is no sv stern- 
builder V svmpithetie and keen observer, he 
w IS alwavs seeking for principles on which to 
build a science of society, but his siieee'“s lav 
rather in his suggestive mterpretatifins of this 
or that aspect of the changing scene He was 
much influenced bv the psvehologieal theories 
of the age, and his first important work. Human 
\ iture in Pnhttci^ h id lor its the me the non- 
rat lonal motivation of human ecjiiduct m the 
working of democratic institutions It was 
sig*^>ifieant that his work was contemporaneous 
with McDougall's Social Ps\cholo;’y, a very 
influential volume w hie h pre^sented m sy stcmatic 
fashion psychological premises for the most part 
in harmony with Wallas' conelusions But 
Wallas did not rest satisfied with his earlier ex- 
position, and in his next work, The Great 
Society^ he dealt with the organisation of a 
complex modern society as a prolilcm set for the 
human intelligence m its quest for social wel- 
fare. This more conctructive study was signtfi- 
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cant, apart from its shrewd appreciations of 
particular social situations, chiefly as presenting 
in a convincing and felicitous manner the prob- 
lem of the adjustment of the social system to the 
primary needs of human nature. 

Sociology ill France had been following 
distinctive lines. While the influence of Comte 
may still be traced in the Durkheim schcMil, an 
opposite tendency, that expressed in the regional 
studies of the Ixr Play scIukiI, had gained 
ground. 'This tendency ctintinued into the 
twentieth century. One outgrowth from it was 
Jie branch of study known as “human geog- 
raphy,** of which the chief exjvinents were 
Brunhes and \ idal de la Blache. 'Fhese writers 
en\isaged larger areas tli.in did Demolins and 
the scluKil of la schme sorialry and were 
especially conceriietl with the interaction be- 
t^\een geograph\ and .social activity. 1‘Vom tliis 
point of view iIjcv may l»e classed as sociologists 
rather tli.in gecigraphcrs, since geography pro- 
\id<*d rather the inoile of approach than the 
object of intere.st. It was cliieflv another method 
o! grouping aiul . the complicated array 

of .social plu iiomena whose wealth of fortn.s and 
interactions is at oiue the incentive and the 
despair of the .sociologist. 

'The inteiactioii of psychologv and sociology, 
so characteristic everywhere of this age, look 
a peculiar form in hVance. 'Fhere a group of 
writers associated with the perioilical //. IwwiV 
so< iohffiquv carried to its logical comlusions the 
olil notion of a “group cfuisciousiiess” or “group 
mind*’ which in some way has a reality other 
than that of the individual mind. In order to 
establish this notion they resorted to the phe- 
nomena of primitive society. Primitive religion, 
for example, is n set of “collective representa- 
tions” — which means that it expresses the iileas 
that spring from the cniolionallv charged con- 
tacts of the members of a group. Its character, in 
other w’ords, is not to be undcrstocid from the 
standpoint of the psychology' of the individual. 
It reveals tlie mentality which social beings 
]X)sscss because they are socialized, because they 
participate in common situations. We begin with 
collective ideas - they are the stuff of primitive 
thought — and at length attain individual ideas, 
as in the thinking of civilized man. 'Phe ex- 
ponents of this principle, Durkheim, Lc^y- 
Bruhl, Hubert and Mauss, differed in one im- 
portant respect from such advocates of the 
‘‘group mind*' as the Hegelian mystics, for ex- 
ample, Bosanquet, or the nationalistic psychol- 
ogists of the McDougali school. For Durkheim 


and his followers regarded the group conscious- 
ness as a primitive mode of thinking which 
civilized man had in part outgrown, whereas the 
latter made the “group mind** the higher, more 
enduring reality. But in eitlier fonn the doctrine 
of the “group mind*’ has been vigorously 
challenged. 

It would unduly extend this surv'cy to include 
the sociological movements in other cf)untric8, 
such as Kussia and Italy, where nevertheless 
considerable activity was .shown. But in conclu- 
sion something must be said of the highly 
significant developments which were taking 
place in CSermany. llere the question of funda- 
mental method, as distinct from exploratory^ 
technique, was specially prominent. Was so- 
citilogy, for example, a special science dealing 
with an aspect of social life or was it a general 
science of .society cf)rresp()ndiiig to biology in 
the organic s{)liere.^ Simmel had sought to 
delimit its fieic* to the abstract ff)rms of interac- 
tion or relatifinship, though his own remarkable 
StKwItiifU' transcended his theoretical limits. He 
had held that .social forms, .such as subordination 
and superiority, could be studied apart from 
the different media, economic, political, religious 
and so forth, through which they were mani- 
fested. Against this view there arose a consider- 
able volume of protc.st, expressed by Spann, 
Wunilt, Oppenheimer and others. On the t>ther 
hand there were various thinkers who W'crc 
stimulated by Simmel and recognized the 
cogency" of the contention underlying his expo- 
sition. *rhey that society as such was a 
challenging ohjc ^1 of study but that in order to 
adv ance the study it w as necessary to distinguish 
the essential or peculiar or universal attributes 
invoh'cd in social relationships and conduct. In 
this respect (jerman sociologists as a whole 
presented an interesting contrast to American 
sociologists. 'The latter were inclined to invade 
the vast new teiritory' without much concern 
over strategy, trusting to the tactics of the 
behavioristlv aiul the statistical technique, 
whereas the former premeditated much and 
1 g over the best method of occupying the 
land. 

The rc'sulting Meihodtmtreii was no mere 
logomachy. If sociology was a real science, it was 
important to discover its sphere. Many repre- 
sentatives of the special social sciences, like 
Trocltsch and \*ierkandt and Oppenheimer, 
were cnissing these acecpteii boundaries and 
becoming sociologists as well. It seemed in- 
cumbent upon them to deflne their new posi* 
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tion. This task made a special appeal to the 
speculative scholarship of Germany. Besides, if, 
as %\ritcrs like Heinrich Kickert asserted, there 
was a great distinction between the sciences of 
nature and the sciences of “the spirit” (deistes^ 
tdssenscAaften), that might certainly involve 
ditferenccs in their respective appmach and 
method which were well worth looking into, 
'llie various doctrines wliich resulted were often 
no doubt too extreme in opposite directions. 
But the respective claims of the “scientihe” and 
the •‘historical” scluxils certainly made the 
problem clear, arul the challenge which each 
gave to the other was pniductive of genuine 
results. These results, however, were scarcely 
manifest until a later periml, when the main 
works of \'icrkandt, von Wiese, Oppenheimer 
and Max Weber appeared. 

VIL ANTHROPOLOGY. Anthmpologv , like 
sociology, has been faced with the task of finding 
its place in the realm of sciences. From the 
first it straddled the fences distinguishing the 
“natural” from the social sciences. In its bio- 
metric and ethnological researches it entered 
into the regions of phvsiology and anatomv and 
the wider spaces of biology; in its cultural 
researches included all the phenomena ex- 
pressive of human mentality, such as art, 
language, religion, social organization, tech- 
nique. In fact its subject matter was marked out 
for it not as a detinite content but as the whole 
complex of human phenomena wherever this 
complex was not too elaborate and diversified to 
admit of some unity of treatment. If civili/cd 
man with all his multifarious works resisted 
such treatment, at least primitive man seemed to 
present a more manageable problem. Besides, 
the principle of evolution offered a key which 
was eagerly grasped by the pioneers, such as 
Spencer and Tylor. Social groups by its aid 
could be classified according to cultural stages, 
and all the variety of phenomena they displayed 
could thus be reduced to some kind of order. 

What the anthropology of the early twentieth 
century did was to overthrow the simplicity of 
these categories, to show the disturbing hetero- 
geneity of primitive society and the difficulty 
of applying any universal stage-formula that 
would fit the facts, to seek for new concepts in 
terms of which complexes of human phenomena 
could be grouped, and to essay new methods 
which would express the relation of one com- 
plex to another. The richer materials of anthro- 
pologiGal investigation provided by the scientific 


observations of many more or less primitive 
peoples, from the Australians to the Eskimos, 
from the Melanesians to the American Indians, 
undermined certain of the evolutionary assump- 
tions of earlier anthro|>ologists. Wundt had 
already, in his Folk-Psycholog\\ laid stress on the 
accidental, irrational, seemingly arbitrary origins 
of the endlessly vatiaiU custom.^ and myths of 
primitive people.^. He had discovered in the 
emotionally charged atmo-sphere of group asso- 
ciatifin the priiiury conditions of cultural ex- 
pression. The anti-intcllcctiialist reaction now 
found a peculiarly congenial field in anthro|xil- 
ogy, p.utly because tlie attitudes and beliefs of 
the “savage” presentcil an at rav of contra- 
dictory and apparent I v irrational la ntasics which 
the civili/ed in\estig.itor could regard VMth 
critical objectivity, partly also because the 
contidence displaved by the anthro|X)logical 
pioneers in .simple schematic cofistriictums of 
human evolutimi \\as coiiiminded b\ the amaz- 
ing variety of anthrop<ilo«4ual lact. 

An extreme development of the new temleiicv 
was exhibited by the French .‘•ch(H)| of Durklu im 
and Levy-Bruhl. 'Fhe former m his work on 
The Elementary Fornn of t/u Rt Unions LtR and 
the latter in his two luniks on primitiv e fneiitalitv 
insisted on the “pre-logical” thaiai ter every 
man. Primitive ideas and scnial observances 
arose, accrjrding to them, out of the mystical 
uncriticized impression which the forces of 
nature made upon primitive man. AUne all, 
these ideas were the results not of individual 
reflection but of the contagious influence of the 
group as it worked upon suggestible minds that 
cared nothing for the laws of logic. The savage, 
according to I.^vy-Bruhl, constnied experience 
in accordance with an illogical “law of partici- 
pation,” while the civilized man accepted the 
logical “law of contradiction.” Durkheim and 
Lcvy-Bnihl were criticized as drawing too 
sharp a distinction between primitive and 
civilized thought. But much of the criticism was 
based on the argument that the irrationality 
imputed by them to the savage is also charactcr- 
btic of mankind even in the heyday of science. 
What men took for reasoning was more often 
“rationalization and the ilhistrationsof it fi^hich 
Boas, for example, presented in his Mind of 
Primitive Man seemed near enough akin to the 
ways of civilization even before the Great War 
afforded its profoundly impressive objeot les- 
sons. 

Some anthropologists, denying the existence 
of sheer distinctions of mentality between the 
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primitive and the civilized, went so far as to de- 
ride the principle of evolution altogether. Thus 
Goldenwciscr, in his Early (HviUzation^ spoke 
as if evolutionism in anthropology were entirely 
discounted, although it was Darwinism that 
first gave anthroi>ology its inspiration and al- 
most its rahan d'itre. ()thcrs attacked the evolu- 
tionist hypothesis at particular points. Wester- 
marck criticized the evolutionary schema which 
represented man as passing from promiscuity 
to monogamy by maintaining that monogamy 
was primordial in the human race, though his 
evidences, as BrilTauIt showed much later, were 
themselves far from satisfactory. But in this 
period the outstanding critic of the whole 
principle of cultural exolution was (iraebner. 
He substituted for it the theory of “diffusion- 
ism,'* of which he was the unrestrained ad\o- 
cate. 

To Graebncr cultural resemblances were 
mainly the results of contact and adoption. He 
sought to trace the lines or waves of ditiusion by 
an elaborate studv the material items of cul- 
ture. (It is worth v\hile noting that it was also in 
terms of the material culture that contemporary 
writers who retained the exolutionarj" hypothe- 
sis, like Muller-Lver, built up their system of 
culture Stages) (Jraebner discovered a vast 
network of dillusiori transcending the limits of 
island and continejit, and worked out, with 
supreme faith in the universality of his prin- 
ciple, great liielis and layers of culture. TTiis 
doctrine was accepted by the Knglish anthro- 
pologists Mliot Smith and Perrv', who regarded 
culture as radiating from one center and were 
not deterred by the paucity of evidence from 
the sweeping conjectures as to the mode and 
character of this sup[^)sitious process. 

Rivers, an anthrf)j>ologist of great promise, 
adopted the diHiisionist principle with more 
caution, particularly in his remarkable Ilhlory 
of Melanesian Society- I Ic was acutely aware of 
the difficulties of interpretation aiul of the com- 
plexity of the coiidilions under which culture 
accumulates and changes. He realized, as 
Graebncr failed to do, the psychological prepa- 
ration requisite before an item of culture, 
especially a non-material item such as social 
orgaidzation, can be successfully “borrowed.*' 
He rea)gni/ed also that “borrowing” may 
change the character of the adopted item. But he 
came nevertheless to the conclu.s.on that contact 
is the spring of the human progress in which he 
definitely believed. In his application of this 
principle he showed great ingenuity, and he 


certainly exposed himself less than the other 
members of his school to the general criticism 
which was brought against them, namely that, 
apart from their too easy acceptance of con- 
jectural adoptions and borrowings, they con- 
ceived of culture too much as a scries of discrete 
items, and failed to appreciate the integrity of a 
culture which, resultant as it is of many factors, 
yet expresses the psychological solidarity of the 
grouj>. 

While the controversy ovrr diffusionism 
raged, the study of anthropohigy was being ad- 
vanced by numerous specific researches. For this 
work the United States offered unusually favor- 
able conditions bccau.se of the presence within 
it of Indian tribes whose primitive character was 
not yet wholly submerged by the advance of 
civilization. It was therefore appropriate that a 
leader in anthropology should hav'c arisen and 
founded a school in America. That leader was 
Franz Boas. It is significant also that his school 
should be characterized by a principle of method 
rather than by one of interpretation. In effect 
Boas took the following position: Ixt us make 
no postulate of evolutionism or of diffusionism 
or of env ironmentalism, but let us use any one 
of those concepts wherever it best fits the facts. 
Let us begin with definite geographical areas 
within which a type of culture predominates, 
such as that of the Kwakiutl. Let us intimately 
investigate the totality of cultural factors within 
it, seeking the historical proces.ses of which they 
are the rcsultmt, seeking also the psychological 
uniiv on which ll cv no less depend. The differ- 
ent factors will be ' ariously exhibited, variously 
related, from tribe to tribe, and thus will lead to 
a comparative study of cultural aspects, of the 
mode of assimilation of common features and of 
the significance of differences. We thus discover 
tlie conditions and limits of the culture area, and 
give concreteness to the idea of a culture 
pattern in each case, which incorporates and 
modifies to its own likeness the accretions, intro- 
ductions and novelties accepted from without or 
rising from within. The «’ulture area will then be 
sce«4 as a whole in its geographical setting and in 
its relation to other areas. 

This w*as the working principle which guided 
the series of notable researches conducted by 
Boas and by the representatives of his school, 
such as Wissler, Goldenweiser and Lowie. It 
stimulatfd the exploration of many aspects of 
primitive custom, ceremonial and myth among 
the Indian tribes. It encouraged the study alike 
of single items and of complexes of culture, with 
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the aid of linguistic and other direct modes of 
approach. As a historical school no doubt it 
revealed the limitations of the "‘historical 
method,** as these were revealed also in econom- 
ics and other sciences. For a science is never 
content with working principles; it seeks also 
synthetic principles interpretative of the phe- 
nomena which it examines. From the latter the 
historical school shrinks, and therefore it can 
never hold the field alone. If old generalizations 
prove inadequate, nothing is more assured than 
that the synthetic spirit of science will seek for 
new* ones. 

VIII. HISTORY. It was an old established 

conventh)n that when an author set down the 

record of change in the ci*onomic order he was 

accounted an economist, w hen he traced changes 

in religious or philoso]'hical thought he was a 

theologian or philosopher, but when his main 

theme was the record of political change he was 

par excellifue a historian. C’ertain assumptions 

underlay this di-;tinction which, long belore 

attacked by writers like Voltaire, began to be 

vignn)u,sly challenged in the later nineteenth 

centurj*. Why should the record of dynasties and 

of const itut ons be regarded as supremely 

historical? 1 d not such an attribution assume 

an unwarranted causal priority of the |x>Httcal 

event, if indeed history was the study of tho.se 

changes which most atfected the life of man and 

ushered in the present order of things? Did not 

these political changes depend upon social and 

economic changes in such wise that, abstracted 

from these, their origin and sitrnificance were 

misinterpreted? 'I’he machine age was tcaclsing 

its lessons. It was defeating n<jt only the “great 

man’* thcorv of histor\*, not onlv the individu- 
« ^ ■ 

ilistic interpretation of {political transforma- 
tions, but the whole doctrine of the preemifience 
of politician and diplomat and military general 
and constitution maker in determining tlie des- 
tinies of mankind. “Histor\',“ said the scientist 
Fabre, “celebrates the battlefields whereon we 
meet our death, but scorns to speak of the plowed 
fields whereby wc thrive. It knows the names 
of the king’s bastards, but cannot tell us the 
origin of wheat. That is the way of human folly.” 

All the social sciences, as well as those natural 
sciences whose applications most directly 
affected human life, w'ere pressing home the 
lesson. Geology and archaeology were vastly ex- 
tending the time span of history. Anthropology 
was revealing the significance of culture changes. 
Geography was showing the dependence of 


civilization on the territorial environment. 
Psychology w*as demanding that historical inter- 
est be directed to the prcKTCss of collective 
thought, the mass movements of opinion as re- 
vealed in custom and tradition. Kconomics and 
technology were claiming that behind the 
changes of social usage and institution lay as 
prime movers changes in mode of production 
and in control over nature. ITnder the manifold 
impact of these intlucnccs the traditional con- 
ception of history seemed no longer tenable. It 
\v.is no Icmger enough, for those who claimed to 
tell some |>ortion of the story of mankind, to add 
to an overwhelmingly political account a per- 
fiinetoiy chapter or two on sciontilic or eco- 
nomic tievelopmeiits. If for no other reason, the 
idea of the economic interpretation of liistory 
had bitten too deeply into the eon.seiousness of 
those who had witn(\ssed the s<K*ial transforma- 
tions of the industrial revolution. 

I'lie resulting Lontrr)versy on the nature of 
history was earned over into the twentieth 
century. It ragetl particularly in (iennanv viliere 
Lamprecht was the protagonist of the view 
that in pniper perspective history was culture 
historv , that the essential changes were not those 
which occurreil in the political structure or 
were engineered “from alnwe*’ b\ gc)\ernmeiils, 
but those which occurred in thi ideas and inoiles 
of living of the people. In this position Dwjip- 
recht frnind able Mip|»ortcrs such as Oothein; 
but his own (jtrnmn History was sharpiv criti- 
cized both by the stale historians who ilisputed 
his thc'ory ami by the specialists who challenged 
his competence. Lamprecht ’.s best known an- 
swer was that offered in his series of lectures 
delivered in 11)04 in the Lnited States and 
published under the title IVhut is Hi\toryY In 
this volume his imsistenee on the new hi.storical 
point of view was more important than his own 
exhibition of its results, for in slacking to show 
the necessity for the comprehensive study of all 
aspc'cts of life he was led to make iioul>tfuI 
generalizations regarding the psychical mani- 
festations of successive periods. Nevertheless 
the work of Lamprecht was Ixith fruitful and 
influential, lie in.sisted that history be more 
than a description of events, that it must he an 
explanation of change. He insisted that history 
is a unity and that the unity of history derives 
from the unity of society, responding through 
its institutions and varied modes of expression 
to the manifold interdependent conditions 
under which it live.' in every age. 

The work of Lamprecht was very timely. The 
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defects of his own work showed how difficult was 
the task which he imposed on the historian. It 
involved him in the consideration of problems 
of social interactions which vrcrc beyond the 
generally accepted limits of historical study. It is 
true tiiat Marx had already flung a challenge 
to the writer of histor)'; but Marx had also 
formulated a simple dogmatic solution which 
the orthodox historian had generally rejected. 
Lamprccht offered no such “key** to history. He 
rai.scd a probU^m rather than solved it. How 
should the historian achieve this unified picture 
of civilization which 1/amj^rechl j>roclaimed the 
great desideratum? And hr)w should he deal with 
the pniblems of .social causality when lie limited 
himself to his old task of political historiography 
or to any of the special histories which he might 
seek to present? Was description - n/c ts difiiit- 
liih the allotted ta.sk of the .special 

historian, and explanation -ttiV iS ei^rnttUch 
gixvurdtn st i the business of the comprehensive 
historian of culture? 

'The problem of lu'vtnriograpln lirought forth 
the coinpreheusixe .sur\<‘y l»y (Joocli entitled 
llisfory ond Ihsttirium nf th< Sineivtnth (Untury, 
While this \olunic ofKrtd no delinite program 
it showed the trend toward a mon comprelun- 
.si\e\i« w of th<* t oMti nt ofliKtorx. It showed al- 
.so the nec<ssit\ foi the cooperation, in the pro- 
duction of a tine picture of the course of ci\ih/a- 
lion, of the spicialMs of x.inous nations in the 
\arious ilepartments of histoiical stud). Finally 
it suggested that in the search for histtirical 
truth there was invoKed a prohiunder xjUc.st 
than that which arrixed at nexx or more accurate 
facts, name I V tlie ipiest for laxxs expressixe of 
the direction xxhiili, In yond the multipheitx of 
ex cuts, the drama of Iniman allairs might be 
shoxxii to rexeal. 

(iooch had complained that the philosophy of 
iii.story xxas not keeping step xvitli the adxaiice of 
historical research. W’hile Lampr^.cht xxa.'* in- 
si.sting on the principle *»f Kultiog(^(hiihtv 
he had not adecjiiatelv reah/cil the problem of 
appraisal and of method which it inxolxed. Of 
the few writers xxhf) tackled this problem none 
did so xxfith more insight than F. j. T eggarl, xxho 
was particularly con.scious of the historical 
proce...; through xxhich our modes of interpreta- 
tion themselves develop. 

I'he broader concept of history found a 
number of strong advocates and exponents, 
among whom may be mentioned specially 
Scignobos, Pollard and Sholxx'cll. It xxas popu- 
larized by Robinson and Bames in the United 


States and by Marvin in England. Other writers, 
such as Beard, aintributed to the new synthesis 
by emphasizing neglected factors. No authorwas 
more influential in this regard than Robinson, 
who in The Kew History and other works dealt 
freshly and vigorously w ith the older traditions 
of hi.story writing, insisting that history must 
seek to interpret all that we knoxv or can learn 
al)out the past of mankind and that beyond 
events there lie causes xvhich the historian can- 
not neglect without [leril to his claim as scholar 
or scientist. Such claims w’crc fortified by the 
numerous studies of various a.spect$ of the 
human record which w’cre appearing in many 
lands. It is not possilile in this brief surx'ey to 
mention the.se fruitful contributions. Suffice it 
to say that they ranged from Eduard Meyer’s 
great History of Antiifuity to Merz s History of 
Kuropian Thought in the Nifteteenth Century. 

In conclu.sion it may be obserxed that all 
these movcmenl^k were bringing history into new 
relations of interdependence xvith the other 
social sciences. T'he historian no longer had a 
field of ki it )w ledge fenced off as his oxvn. He was 
dealing xxith the materials provided by anthro- 
pology and economics and geography and all 
the rest. W’li.it rcmaineil distinctive in his task 
XX .us the mode of approach, the aspect from 
xxhich he treated them, and the form of the 
synthesis into xxhich he brought them. The 
historian xxas discoxering the same lesson which 
the psxihologist and the economist and the 
sociologist were al 'M> learning, that in the closely 
inleiwoxen textui. »f social life social science 
has its proxince dei..arcatcd not by frontiers set 
up by nature but only by the specLil objective 
xxith xxhich it enters the common field. If from 
its oxxn angle it contributes to the understanding 
of the life of man, that, and perhaps that alone, 
is its title to existence. 

IX. CONCLUSION. Hie period which we 
haxc just pa.ssed under rexiexv differs in the ret- 
rospect from almo.st all other periods of in- 
tellectual actixity bcciv’^e of its abrupt and 
cpoii.al termin.ition. The sudden diversion of 
energies to xvarfarc on a gigantic scale inex'itably 
made a profound impression. The optimistic 
regarded it as an apocalypse whence might arise 
a new heax en and a new earth, the pessimistic as 
the doxxnfall of a civilization. Nevertheless its 
penuanen. inlluencc on the intellectual life of 
the nations may xvell be exaggerated. Apart from 
its momentous though contradictory political 
results, as exhibited particularly in Russia, in 
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Geimany and in Italy* it is doubtful whether it toward internationalism. It was the contempla* 


did more than temporarily interrupt the deeper 
processes of social change. Thus the same 
influences which before its onset were making 
for the fall of the birth rate, for the decline of 
dogmatic religion, for the dominance of finance 
over industry, for the spread of economic con- 
solidations, for the growth of urbanization and 
the development of the meclunical basis of 
civilization, continued to act in full vigor in the 
post-^^ar epoch. The conclusions of those who 
found the conditions of social change, not in 
violent con\'ulsions, but in the gradual processes 
which give man new contmls o\er nature, 
seemed to be justilied by the event. 

What had l>ccn most obviously changing dur- 
ing the epoch in which our period falls was the 
material basis of ci\ilization. It was these 
changes which underlay the trend of the age 


tion of these changes and their immediate results 
which inspired its social philosophies, and fos- 
tered its mechanistic interpretations in biology 
and psychology. Here was the source alike of its 
optimism andof itsoccasional pessimism. Itgave 
support to the idea of amtinuous social progress 
moving together with tlie growth of control over 
nature. And it was from this that those thinkers 
reacted who saw in mechanism a tyrant and not 
a ser\'ant, who denounced the times as material- 
istic and unspiritual. Man versank rettungslos 
im Stoffe^ Siiid those who, like Lamprccht or 
1 agore or Tolstoy or Inge, sought for ideals in 
the past or deplored their absence in the 
present. Nevertheless it wtis no accident that the 
belief in the reality of progress was itself a 
characteristic of the age. 

K. M. MacIver 
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War and Reorientation 


I. INSTITUTIONAL AND INIT.LLEC- 
TUAL BACKGROUND. The war years were 
for the social sciences singularly barren in sys- 
tematic ideas. 'Fhcre was neither time nor 
energy during the years of fighting for the con- 
tinuance of the academic theorizing of the pre- 
war period. When every existing structure had 
been disnipted it seemed unavailing to a)ntinue 
the process of system building. Ilie over- 
whelming nature of the disaster that had be- 
fallen civilization imposed a sense of futility 
iipcm the professional scholar. Only here and 
there one might be found who proceeded 
insouciantly with his demonstrations, like Archi- 
medes drawing hir ''^rcles in the sand during 
the sack of Syracuse. 

'riie paralysis of effort in the direction of 
theory was balanced by a mighty energy di\erted 
to the immediate purposes of the war. i'his 
“intillectual mobilization,” however, with its 
regimentation of efiort, smothered the indi- 
vidual cvprtssion which is necessary for creatiw 
thinking. 'I’here was, in effect, ? widespread 
renunciation of intellectual independence. Since 
each party to the conflict set up as t\^o con- 
trasting |>ohtical systems its own scheme of ideas 
and that of its opponents, the field of possible 
variatifin in individual opinion on any question 
was iiarnwvcd d«)wn to the right view atid tlie 
wrong, and to take the latter was to be traitomiis. 
Historians therefore became official propagan- 
dists and focused on the prevailing struggle 
their interpretation of the past; sociologists and 
philosophers adapted their theories to the com- 
pulsions of the moment; religious leaders ration- 
alized their teachings; writers and painters har- 
nessed their imaginations to the uses of per- 
suasion. 

This intellectual mobilization also conscripted 
social scientists into the administrative tech- 
niques of government, and here their efforts 
were at once more effective and eventually more 
significant for scholarship. Statisticians and 
economists were drawn freely into the fiscal and 
industrial services; political scientists w'cre 
called on in administrative oipnization; psy- 
chologists, sociologists and social workers were 


set to administer the problems of morale; 
jurists were assigned to smoothing out industrial 
friction. The administrative techniques which 
had been developed in the large business corpo- 
ration, where effective action had to be com- 
bined with the representation of conflicting 
interests, were taken over in the business of war. 
Even in a country like the United States, where 
the rhetoric of democratic government was so 
compelling, the elected representatives of the 
people made way for the dollar-a-year business- 
men and the corps of technical experts. In 
these activities sr>cial scientists had a chance to 
put w'hatevcr notions they had to the test of 
strenuous experience. There was scarcely a 
scholar w'ho passed through these services who 
did not emerge, though a bit saddened perhaps, 
with an unaccustomed richness of realism added 
to his thinking. 

1 le had been compelled in the course of his 
w'ork to resolve ancient theoretical disputes in 
terms of imminent governmental policy, and to 
formulate techniques for transforming that 
policy into action. WTiich W’as a better method 
of financing w\ir —loans or taxes.^ Should indus- 
ti\ be confined t*> supplying the necessities of 
w'ar and of the j'loductivc civil population or 
should business go on as usual? Should men 
in the esseniial industries be permitted to 
volunteer for military scr\'ice or should they be 
required to remain at their civil posts? What 
measure of regulation was required to check the 
advance of war prices? The men making these 
decisions lived in a strikingly non-individualistic 
world, one where the crucial dichotomy was 
between the “essential” and the “non-essen- 
tial,” w'here everythinv^ superfluous was whittled 
av«ay in the face of the primary needs and 
“priority” was accorded in terms of function 
rather than profit yield. In such a psychological 
setting it was not surprising that the theory and 
technique of the regulation of prices and quali- 
ties, of production and consumption, should 
undergo an unprecedented development. At the 
close of the war the public character of produc- 
tion in time of military emergency was uni- 
versally recognized, but nowhere so dearly as 
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in the I'^nited States, siipp<isedly the great 
stronghold of economic iiuli\ idualism. 

The revolution in economic policy ^\as only 
one of the adaptations made by the state to the 
unremitting demands of the mililar\' struggle. 
With both the Allies and the Central Powers 
the requirements of diplomatic .strategy were to 
be found overriding esiablisheil political tr:uli- 
tions. 'Fheories of {'nditical conduct were evoKe^l 
which were sometimes deliberate p»».sturings for 
effect and as often rationalizations of the {Posi- 
tion into which a nation had been hurried by 
the logic of events. Racial or linguistic national- 
ism, which had seized the (lemian Kinpite well 
in its fonnative period and which later fomented 
anarchy and war among the mixed |pc»ipk*s of 
the Balkans, had in (Germany Meldcil trround 
long before the war to the doctrine of economic 
nationalism or rather supenutionaliMn. 'I'he 
discarded theorx- was picked up by the Allies, 
in spile of the incongruities of their {vdltical 
structures, and under the {Pn»pag:uulistie form 
of “the self-determination or per'ple:%” sened 
not only to animate the nulitarx or revolulionarx* 
efforts of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslisia, 
Rumania, but also to create unrest in Egv{'t, 
India and < hina. Again, the Allii^s, forced to 
contri\e a b.iiul of union and a plea fm sup{Kjrt, 
found it in resistance to the aggrc.ssum of 
Germany. Militarx* aggression, hitherto a policy 
within the permitted range of national initiati%e, 
became thereby a crime against the whole 
family of natimis. I'o support this another 
premise wa,s necessary — that of a collective 
international conscience. This re.sted ncce,ss:irily 
on the postulate of international interde{>end- 
ence. There can be no tloubt, however, that 
there was a reality in this conception. It v^as 
Implicit in the war itself, which had drawn half 
the world directly into its prosecution and 
involved the rest of the world none the less 
fatally. 'Pbe time honored distinction between 
neutral and belligerent was stripped of signifi- 
cance. War had become a world condition, and 
therewith the interdependence of nations an 
established fact. 

The regimenting of the civil pcjpulation to 
the necessities of warfare was a governmental 
problem of as pressing consequence as the 
revolution^ in economic and political policy. 
Warfare on a world scale was not merely a 
matching of strictly military strengths; it was a 
confronting of every resource on both sides. 
Thus the long-standing distinction between the 
army and the civil population was blurred^ since 


the latter was now' conceived as directly or 
indirectly an integral |>art of the general military 
oigani/ation. In consequence a host of military 
teniis anil adumbrating ideas w^ere intnKliiced 
into ci\ il use. Of these hy far the mo.st im[>ortant 
was “morale.” In its original meaning the tenn 
hail COM-red the unanalyzed complex of psycho- 
logical factors that braced the rank and file of 
an army to the punishment of battle or the 
labors of {Prolonged marchi*s or the miseries of 
a siege. In the World War it W'as extended first 
to munitions workers, then to industrial workers 
at large, and ultimately to the entire |H)pulation. 
As in the armv it had long been recognized that 
morale depends ti> a large extent on material 
conditions, such as abuiulant rations, suitable 
clothing, rainjmHif tents, s<i it was promptly 
rec'ogniAd that the m<»rale of the worker de- 
{H'fids nil »*iniilar corulitions; the meeting of these 
requirenienis, either through ilireet goxernment 
action. .!•; in the housing {>rograms of the several 
governments, nr thnnigh rcgiilatmn of wages 
and the priecN of necessities, became an essential 
{xirt of national mihtarv policy. .So al-^o care of 
the wives and children ot siddieis at the front, 
felt to be required by rmlitary morale, led to 
incre.isiiig attention to the situation of the 
families of worker^ injured or invalided, as a 
requirement of civil morale. 

These governmental techniques and {viitcies, 
lluHigh not in themM*l\es svslemalie ideas, 
repre'»ehted the principal eonlnluition made 
during the years of the w.ir to the hisiorv of 
social SI ientit'ic thought. Where ihe genius of a 
{xrioil i-^ primarily administrative, as among the 
Romans, or in {verioiis of stress when the 
necessity is for the effective excriilion of a 
program, the idea in action is the one that 
pushes forward idcf logical advance 'fhe o{>era- 
tions of the War Industries Ikiaril, the joint 
cmtrol of Allieil ship|nng, the collective agree- 
ments entered into by labor, the manipulation 
of public opinion by publicity and pro|)aganda, 
th** studied maintenance of morale, tlie emer- 
gence of an international conscience -these 
were idea-movements of the lirst imjioitance. 
Instead of having been cv'olved and systemati- 
cally presented by individual thinkers they wxtc 
the sum of the intellectual behavior of the 
community at a critical time. Actually of course 
they were rocked in the period preceding the 
war; when the emergency came, all the ideas 
and techniques which had been deveIof>ed in 
business, politics and publicity were pooled, 
and the usual barriers which might have ob« 
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structed their acceptance, or their passage from 
one sphere of activity to another, were broken 
down. 

' As the conflict went on, its import for the life 
of society became clearer. I'hc first burst of 
militant enthusiasm gave way to a disenchant- 
ment with the aims of both sides and a con- 
sciousness of the plight of the generation. The 
war exprjscd all the tensions and frictions 
attendant upon the operation of the prevailing 
economic and social scheme, and |vjinted the 
contrast between the degree of development of 
natural science and the haphazard control over 
social arrangements achieved by social science 
The events and news of every successive day 
revealed a group of nation states competing for 
territory, ccilonies and markets, using all the 
resources of alliance making, secret diplomacy 
and armament rai'es, each entrcncheil in its 
position by a traditional theory of soxereignty 
and impelled by an industrial system which 
made insistent dcinaiuls for expansion. Mc^n 
reuli/ed with disn . ■ the racial animosities 
slumbering within the political entity, the aspi- 
rations of suppressLil groups for autononiv, the 
jealousies and professional pride of niilitarx 
hiireaucraeics, tlie eiivilionil liysleria which an 
idea or ideal c<»uKl exoke in an entire population. 
The blundering and stupidity of oflicials, fa- 
miliar eiKiugh in the diplomacy xxhieh had 
lirought on the xxar, became ox erxx helming xxheii 
they resulted in huge losses of life. C'hemieal, 
submarine and airplan** xxarfare suggested the 
sinister possibilities of the applix'atHin <>f science 
to the art of destruction. And ineanwliile the 
xvasle of Iniman and physical resource-s c(>n- 
tinued, carrying xxith it an increasing psycho- 
logical tension of sacritice and repiession. 
Efforts at peace making met ludicrous failure; 
governments on both sides had gone too far 
into the conflict to be able to .saxc face through 
any arrangement short of x ictf)ry. 

.With the signing of the Armistice came a 
momentary outburst of optimism. It produced 
in America President Wilson s liberal basis for 
world reconstruction, and in England such 
notably creative expression as the program ()f 
the British I^abour I^arty. But the disappointing 
character of a peace treaty which apparently 
opened a score of doors to new international 
disputes put an end to this in<*od. There fol-^ 
lowed a *‘war after the war” of indemnities, 
military occupation, diplomatic intrigue and 
commercial discriminations. Outside the \cr- 


sailles scene elements were not lacking to add 
to the confiisirin: the crash of falling mon- 
archies, the proletarian struggles everywhere, 
the hardening of militant communism in Russia, 
the violence of reactionary dictatorships in 
Italy, Hungary and Spain, the hysterias of 
radical-hunting, the rise of organizations like 
the KiJ Klux in America and the secret military 
societies in f#cnnany. 

The economic confusion paralleled the politi- 
cal. Expansion and impox'crishment in Europe 
gave finality to a process which had for some 
time been gathering force - a shift in the balance 
of economic poxxcr from Europe to America, 
xvith perhaps an accompanying shift of cultural 
influence as indicated in the phrase “the 
Americanization of Europe.*' Attempts to ap- 
porlifin (iermanx s indemnity and to adjust the 
payment of the inter-.MIied dei)t.s involved the 
Poxxers in a setinence of bickering and bargain- 
ing xxhieh, xxlnle it cast an acrid doubt upon 
professions of altruism, xvas chiefly significant 
in rexealing the financial instability of powerful 
states and their dependence c>n a delicate nct- 
xxork of international economic relationships. 
Even the prosperity of the United States, 
proceeding from its amazingly dex eloped indus- 
tri.d’sm, had certain disintegrating effects. It 
produced a hi‘ightened pace of economic actixity 
XX liich antiquated the approx ed i conomic x irtues 
of industry, thrift and reliability, and condi- 
tioned a new set of x irtues clustering chiefly 
arouiul the rapid acquisition of xxealth through 
spit.ulation. In 1 urope, partix'ularly on the 
continent, eurren \ inflation had far reaching 
consequences for economic confusion. .\ radical 
redistribution of xxealth put the bourgeois 
propel tx lu)lders in a helpless position; the rise 
of prices bore most heaxily on the s«ilaricd and 
j>rofe.ssional classes whose incomes remained 
fixed. With the xj»hie of money dropping further 
each tlay spending became the beginning of 
xxisiloin, and a general upheaval of values 
resulted fnim the erratic course of prices. 

I’he m(K)d of discon igemcnt xvhich followed 
tlh xvar XX as due in equal degree, howex'er, to 
general p.sychological readjustments, based on 
factors less tangililc than those responsible for 
the political and economic disturbances but no 
less compelling in their effect on the popular 
imagination. The cupidities displayed at the 
peace c inferences, the publication of hitherto 
secret documents, the “noxv-it-can-bc-told** 
attitude, revealed the actual motives of self- 
interest operating beneath the pretensions 
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of diplonuiqr. MUlions of returning soldiers by the cfusorioiis commentary fiorn the ad* 

brought with them the memory of a struggle hcrentn of the old order who were insensible to 

Without rules snd without chn'shy, a Gehenna the ref>nejitation lowanl new socidl standards 
of misery and despair dealing death in a and arrangements, 
thousand inglorious shapes and Iea\ing the 

sunhors with their bodies mutilated and shat- This disorgan i/at ion confronted social science 

tered— a contrast to the glowing adxenture with ith iharactcrKstic pioblcrns Surrounding 
pictured by the endian enthusi.u>ts for the institutions and attitudes, however, are only the 
^‘healing war.” Although regulation and war material with whuh it works; the color of its 
taxes had curbed more or less etfectnely the thinking and its philosophical cast are detcr- 
cupiditv' of the profiteers, the close ot the war inintd hv the pre\ ailing hukhI of the period, 
nevertheless found m every country' fortunes In the fate ot the levelatioiis vvhith followed 
that had inushnximetl up while the soldiers the \nnistite the c\a1tcd iiickkI ot sacrifice and 
were penshing in the field and the industrial spintuality was not able to survive and a stern 
W'orkers were straining with overtime and c\- withdrawal from the bciietit-t>f-tlK*-doubt alti- 
ceasive speeding up. The acaiunting ot war tude was inevital>le 'Phe veil was lifted from 
losses, hitherto glossed over in the interest of the pretenses of the previous age of innocence, 
morale or home stoically m the excitement of a Ihe generation after the w ir, in its iiiiinitigated 
successful offensive, now* tell with cnishing repudhition <if idealism, found tor a time no 
weight upon the spirit of the masst‘s. stopping place short ot a derisive cynicreni. 

Reyaluations so far reaching as tht^e, when This eiisilhisionmcnt and its expression in a 
combined with the inevitable re«iction from the studied n. solve not to be fookd e.ime upon the 
tensions of the war pcri^xl, could not tad to community with so muih force that it (}uickly 
bnng in their wake a general destruction of colored all attitudes and ca|nurid all sections 
those traditioiul ties and sanctions upon which of societv. Kven the least sophisticated evi- 
social organization depends. I’hc widespread denced its inthicnce m their suspicion of ail 
redistributio i of wealth effected a social inobil- “theories,*' their trust in sc u net and the ceiti- 
ity which pidved havoc with caste. There was tude with whuh they phetd tiuir faith in 
everywhere an increased restlessness, cxpn*sscd “facts** and stressed the uniqueness of cxperi- 
in the exploitation of every means of travel, ence as the test ot truth Vmong the int( IlexiiiaLs 
the preoccupation v\ith amusements and the themselves the most c*stecmecl attitude was an 
prevailing nervous distraction, especially of a anti-intellectiialisrn whicfi took paiticiilar de- 
neurotic post-war generation which found it light in pillorying tfic academics Wilson's 
impossible to unlearn its need for excitement, idealism, as a pos.>ibIe new legmu in polities, 
The mechanization of life, which had long been began to seem soincwvlut hidicioiis, partlv , pei- 
perceived by social obsen’ers, was extended haps, hec'ause it had been uiisiieec ssful Success 
even to the outlying populations of Europe, was esteemed as the pniot «)t me i it, tor tangible 
and in the industrial centers of America it results were mc»rc highly valued than altniisms 
f cached a new perfection. There came with it a which depended on faith. I ven in the pulpit 
change in the institutional character of the religion came to hi reprc'sente cl less as a worship 
home and the family. The increasing resort to and more as an adjustment to the conditions ot 
divorce, the emergence of the companionate, modem life. A Inxik representing the ioiinder 
the weakening of the tahiLS against birth control, of the Christian religirin as a business m,tn and 
the winning of suffrage, the approach of eco- the contigion of hib faith as the triumph of 
nomic equiiity, combined to produce a new salesmanship received a ivopularity which 
position for women in society. The rapidity of proved its ideals eminently conipaiililc with the 
this change, which carried with it new amcep- public taste. The history which the igyrnan 
tions of the conduct within the range of woman’s preferred to read was that in whicli the force of 
dignity, was for many persons one of the most ideals was discounted, and a Ixiok giving a 
obvious manifestations of what was considered basically economic interpretation of the growth 
a relaxation of morality, a decay of religious of American civilization had an unprecedented 
faith, a broadening of the distance between the sale in the United States. In fiction the mood 
younger generation and its predecessors. As was evidenced equally by the ''hard-boiled” 
happens in all periods of transition, the impres- dialogue of Hemingway, which seemed to cx- 
sbn of disorganization was probably intensified press so adequately the unyielding surface of 
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experience, an^ by the accumulation of a litera- 
ture of escape in schools so far removed from 
each other as those of James Brunch Cabell and 
the writera of mystery stories. Nowlierc, how- 
ever, was the complete capitulation to this 
mood shown so clearly as in the bludgeon 
strokes of the “debunking** schex)! of biography, 
and in the enthusiasm with which the concept 
of hunk was received and applied to every 
possible situation. “Bunk** was the answer of 
the post-war generation to the inculcated 
“morale** of the war years. 

An important result of this trend toward 
greater interest in actualities was the shifted 
emphasis in educational method. *rhis realism 
was responsible in no small degree for the 
noticealde inclination to discard the old methods 
of inculcating forrnaliyed knowledge and to 
stimulate the puidl instead to make his own 
investigation, analysis and deduction. Other 
intlueiices also had much Ifi do with the change, 
such as a fear of the “goose-step** standardi/a- 
tion eflccted In o’ * educational mctlifnls 
anil centrah/ed auitml, and the formulae of 
tile newer ps\ < hoIoL'ies and philosophies. The 
result was to gi\c ediiiational theory a flexibility 
and expennuntal temper for which a parallel 
can Ih iound onlv in the great age of educational 
ad\aiKC the eighteenth century. 'Fherc was 
also a giealK inireased interest in adult edu- 
cation, not only in organixed classes, but in its 
other aspects as lei lures, clubs, discussion 
groups, \liempls the huinani/ation of knowl- 
edge found a re.uls audience, and |M>pular 
studies for the lay reader appeared in all 
hranches of learning. An important factor in 
this desire for “lulture” was the greater leisure 
and new social position of women, which gaM* 
them an increasingly important p<Ksition in the 
intclic*ctual life. Women came more and more 
to constitute the major portion f>f the public 
c'onsuming literarv and artistic pnuluctions. 

The most insistent of the new’er educational 
interests was psychology. As an elective in 
institutions of learning, as a subject at popular 
lectures and commercially managed schixds, as 
a therapeutic technique in social case work as 
well as in one *8 own individual adjustments, 
and even as a topic of conversation it over- 
shadowed every other “cultural** interest. This 
popularity derived somewhat from the w'ar, 
with its exposition of abnormalities and its 
problems of shell shock; it was certainly the 
result also of the strenuous character of modern 
life whicli made necessary a technique of 
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adjustment. Inseparable from the reliance on 
psychology as a method was the interest in 
persrmality in the application of that method. 
This was in part merely an application toward 
one’s self, one’s neighbor and one’s hero of 
tiiat desire for ultimates w'bich informed so com- 
pletely the temper of the time. It was un- 
doubtedly one of the factors in the biography 
boom, in which the gloriously dead, who had 
been fonnerly the concern only of the his- 
torians, were now subjected to a psycho- 
analytical scrutiny for the curious. The same 
influence was to be found in the novel, not 
alone in the absorption with sex but also in 
the emergence of the “stream of consciousness’* 
method, which found its way even into historical 
narrative, as in Carl Becker’s £re of the Revo- 
lution. 

This self-examination extended itself to an 
unprecedented interest in the character of the 
modem world and the immediate social env iron- 
ment. Spengler subjected western civilization 
to a pessimistic analysis in his Vnter^ang des 
Abendland(Sy and Keyscrling in a more nostalgic 
vein expressed a hrical admiration for the 
highly contrasting oriental way of life. This 
increased awareness of contemporary culture 
foun! particular expression in a widespread 
interest in the new industrially*!!! and in the 
potentialities of science and the machine for 
effecting far reaching transformations in our 
culture. America and fiermany especially — the 
first a new culture inviting definition, the other 
a defeated group eking a new orientation — 
experienced an oiu')urst of national introspec- 
tion which yielded revealing analyses of their 
respective civilizations. In America H. L. 
Mencken and Sinclair Lewis found a wide 
audience for an unsparing and unflattering 
summary of American life which Robert and 
Helen Lynd in ar inductive study of a typical 
community (Middletoicn) found to be not very 
wide of the mark. Another group, represented 
by Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis Aiuniford and 
\V*'Mo Frank, sought < » isolate the American 
essence with an eye to its enduring contribution 
to the cultural stream. This heroic and con- 
certed effort to understand contemporary cul- 
ture carried w ith it a conviction that scholarship 
must concern itself with immediate problems, 
and an enduring and vital art must do its work 
in the context of contemporary culture and 
draw its material from it. 

The principal character of the abstract 
thought of this period was a growing sophisti- 
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cation, which represented an inclination toward 
skepticism of apparent conclusions and with it 
an increased subtlety and self-consciousness of 
approach. There had been a tendency in this 
direction for a good many years, as evidenced 
by the work of Poincare and the non-Kuclidian 
geometriciims, but in tlic years after the war it 
received an impetus which was due in no small 
degree to the congeniality of the prevalent 
intellectual disposition. Scholars showed their 
discontent with abstractions and a priori gener- 
alizations by their ctTorts toward a substantial 
realism in thinking, toward a greater immediacy 
between theorj* and the substance of theorj*. 
There was in all branches of science an in- 
creasing distrust of absolutism in thought, 
which found expression in a growing wariness 
of the “self-evidence” of axioms. The study of 
structural logic gave way to an experimental 
logic in which as much attention was paid to 
the authenticity of the premises jis to the validity 
of the processes of reasoning. The researches 
of Einstein in phvsics made cxpliv'it the principle 
of the relativ ity of phenomena w hich v\ .is at the 
same time being evolved in analogous forms in 
other departments of thought. This thcorv', 
when applied to social science, threw the 
emphasis < . the individual or the single event 
as the term of reference and ctfected u sense of 
the complexity of a problem and of social 
relationships which made William Janies’ con- 
cept of a “multivcrse” contorm admirably to 
the intellectual temper of this period. 'Phe war 
had done much to prepare the wav for such a 
conception by impressing upon people’s minds 
the breadth of the horizon and the complexity 
and divergence of world politie^, attitudes, 
institutions. In art particularly this had the 
effect of adding to the .schfxils of realism an 
antithetical group which was doubtful as to 
whether the most effective .statement of re.ility 
cannot be attained more accuratelv b) indirec- 
tion and suggestion rather than by naturalistic 
representation. Simplicity and unity were every- 
where regarded with a suspicion that an>sc from 
a belief tliat if one pushed back far enough one 
found always the simple disintegrating into the 
a>mplcx. 'Phis sense of complexity was danger- 
ous for many in that it often defeated impulse's 
toward constructive effort. 

A further issue of the widespread convictions 
of complexity was more limited in its reception 
but affords what may possibly be an indication 
of the trend of scholarly thought in the future. 
There was explicit recognition by many scien- 


tists that any one of a series of diveigent 
conceptions of the universe might be equally 
tenable, and the realization of this led certain 
thinkers to a skepticism of the value of the 
sdeiititic method as it had been developed and 
crystallized. ’Phere were some who even cx- 
presNCil a discouraged sense of the futility of 
science. ’Phis attitude was distinctly contrary 
to popular faith in science as a panacea, but it 
was ncvertheli'ss a result to be expected as 
scientific thinking developed to such an extent 
that it ilefeateil its own purposes. 

In their attempt to escape the simplicity of 
unitary an»wers and vet avoid metaphysics, 
philosfjphers and soci.il scientists were driven 
to a set of beliefs aiul techniques which were at 
once less demanding and more satisfving. 'Phey 
had resort ti> a quantitative ol>jectivitv which 
left little to judgment except tlie measurability 
of the phenomen.i arul littli to speculation 
except the interpretation of the results. Wher- 
ever theories had alreadv been advanced and 
become tenacious tliev were subjected to a 
verification proceeding iiuluetivelv ami i|uanti- 
tativclv . The dominant philosophv of the peiiod 
was a pragm.itism which ignored iiin.ite values 
and concerned itself with the attainalde giwid, 
and the dominant psvehok)gy an expenmental 
behaviorism which t<H)k nothing for granted 
except the primary significance of overt be- 
havior. "Phe extent (tf these attitudes may he 
measured b) the imp.iel of behaviorism upon 
method in the social sciences anil upon educa- 
tion, and the ramifications of pragma' i an in 
case law, pluralistic political theory, lafv.r policy 
ami social work, in institutional economics and 
social historv'. 

All of these jdiilosophical and scientific atti- 
tude's were merely the more recent accretions 
to an intellectual heritage as old as western 
civilization. Many of the older altitudes main- 
tained considerable vitality and constituted the 
corpus upon which new elements were grafted. 
Tliis confronting of the inertia of philosophic 
systems with the mobile and various currents 
of mrK)d, belief and conduct in the general 
disorganization of the post-war period offers an 
approach to the understanding of the chaotic 
nature of the period. Every thinker carried the 
past in his brain; but he wrote at a^time when a 
succession of now attituilcs strove for survival, 
false starts and tentatives played themselves out 
or were deflected from their intention, bursts 
of feeling and eddies of belief made something 
of a stir before they were lost in the more 
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permanent currents of thought. Attitudes based 
entirely on the tensions of the war lost after a 
time their identity. Tem|X)rary flurries of ex- 
treme idealism and extreme disillusionment 
were equally fruitless of permanent results. 
Intellectually the period was one of startling 
contrasts and juxtu|K)sitions, one in which 
nothing from the past was abandoned, much 
was started in the heightened atmosphere of 
intellectual excitement and social transition, and 
very little was brought to completion. This 
gives the period a richness aiul variety which 
are at once a warrant of its fertility and vigor 
and a warning against summary analysis, for in 
its complexity can be found substantiation for 
almost any formulation of trends. 

II. PSYCHOLOGY. The social sciences were 
probal)ly more pnifoundly affected by the de- 
velopment and diffusion of psychological doc- 
trine than by any other single influence that 
ti>uched them. Psychology’s penetration of so- 
cial studies v\as alrearlv in progress in the late 
decades before the war. Wundt, the dotninant 
figure in late nineteenth centurj" physiological 
psychology, hatl crowiu‘d his work with an im- 
pressive contribution to sociology, and if his 
influence on the sociological svsteni builders 
remained negligible it did at least operate to 
encourage the trend Uiward social interpreta- 
tions among the psychologists. 

Prom llie opposite pole of mechanistic eco- 
nomic theory sporadic flashes of psychological 
insight began to appe.ir. Trom the time of Jevons 
orthoilox eeonomie theory liad been increasingly' 
dominateil by the impulse to translate tlie whole 
problem of \ alue into “subjeeti\ e*’ terms. Values 
were derived from wants, desires, and these 
psychological phenomena were generalized to 
homogeneity with no relevant difTerenees that 
could not 1)0 manipulated by quantitative meas- 
urement. This subjecU\e psychology had been 
vigorously challenged by the heterodox theorists 
of the time; Sombart, who found it nece,ss.iry to 
draw iqwn a whole complex of psychological 
motives to account even for the thirst for in- 
definite enrichment; Vchlen, who sought not 
only to break up the rigidities of subjective 
theory by an appeal to the motives and instincts 
of contemporar}' scientific psychology, but even 
more to establish a psychological basis for the 
Marxian theory of class consciousness. Veblcn 
and his followers, Hoxie and Stuart, levied most 
heavily upon the theory' of instinct presented by 
McDougall in his Social Psychology ^ published 
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in igo 8 . l"he same work exerted a marked in- 
fluence upon sociological thought, operating 
toward the weakening of ambitious systems of 
s(x:iology and the concentration upon problems 
of individu.il motivation. 

Within the field of psychology itself several 
new leads having a significant bearing on the 
social sciences were opening up. 'I’he most im- 
portant of these were the new approach to 
abnormal psychology under the leadership of 
Freud, the study of the “conditioned reflex” 
initi<itcd by Pavlov, the studies of differences in 
intelligence inaugurateil by Binet, and the study 
of organic gniupiiigs of perceptions, which re- 
ceived its impetus from the work of Stumpf and 
Husserl and Wiis developed into a definite theory 
of Gestalt or configurationism at the hands of 
Koliler and KofTka. In each case the immediate 
application was limited at first to a narrow range 
of problems: psychoanalysis to psychotherapy; 
the study of the conditioned reflex to the inter- 
pretation of certain anomalies of behavior; the 
Binet tests to the detection of feeble-minded- 
iiess. 

Setting out with a study of neuroses and other 
psychological abnormalities, psychoanalysis liad 
eflectiv'ely esta!>Iisheil the existence of a range 
of motives not appearing in the consciousness 
of the patient, but nevertheless determining his 
behavior. Not only was the “unconscious” ca- 
pable of motiv'ating action that otherw ise would 
have to be explained iis purely capricious; it'vvas 
also capable of controlling the conscious mo- 
tives. The old distinction between “real” and 
“professed” motives, with its implications as to 
good anil bad faith, gave way in the psycho- 
analytic psychology to a distinction between 
unconscious and conscious motives, with im- 
plications of j)ersonal irresponsibility. 

Within the psychoanalytic group itself grave 
schisms arose over the anatomy of the “uncon- 
scious.” Of these one of the earliest was headed 
by Alfred Adler, who broke away from a loose 
alliance with Freud and set about developing 
the implications for psychotherapy and educa- 
tion of an assumed universal striving for superi- 
ority. A later schism was led by Jung, in whose 
system congenital dilTerences in type count 
heavily alongside of the submerged data origi- 
nating in conscious experience. A third impor- 
tant schism was that of Rank, with its emphasis 
upon tiaumatic influences on behavior. These 
differences have had no significant repercussions 
in the social sciences. The social scientist, and 
the psychiatrist as well, have drawn eclectically 
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from the several schools, following the prag- 
matic principle that any psychoanalytic tool is 
good as long as it works. 

Prior to the war the application of psycho- 
analysis to psychopathology was extremely re- 
stricted. The intolerable teirors and hardships 
of the fighting revealed the prevalence of psy- 
chological abnormalities in the rank and file 
drawn to the front. ‘‘Shell shock,** a phenom- 
enon not unknown in earlier wars but disposed 
of naively as “cowardice/* became so common 
as to demand hospitalization and treatment like 
any physical wound. The ser\ices of psycho- 
therapists were rei]uisitioned by all the warring 
nations, and the methods of psychoanalysis were 
found useful. Naturally the w’ar-tinie recognition 
of the wide distribution of psychical abnormali- 
ties was carried over into the reconstruction 
period. A host of behavior abnormalities for- 
merly treated as \’ices or crimes came to be re- 
garded as manifestations of psychopathology, 
demanding treatment rather than repression, 
prophylaxis rather than exemplar)* punishment. 
Psychoanalytic methods consequently gained 
wide currency not only in social work and in 
penology but in education, where they formed a 
main constituent in the increasingly popular 
courses on “mental hygiene.'* 

Far subtler, but probably more potent, was 
the influence of psychoanalytic study upon the 
intellectual temper of the post-war period. The 
enthroning of the “unconscious** as the domi- 
nant factor in behavior was eagerly applauded 
by a generation in revolt against “bunk.” It 
b^me possible to set up the concept of uncon- 
scious propaganda alongside of the less con- 
vinced and hence less efFecti\*e conscious propa- 
ganda, as a resistance to every kind of social 
compulsion. Noble sentiments operating op- 
pressively might be explained, not as formerly in 
terms of hypocrisy, but in terms of unconscious 
self-seeking motives. Thus the unconscious be- 
came a potent means of personal “liberation,” 
to the horror of the conservative, who was be- 
coming aware only gradually that the emphasis 
of psychoanalysis upon the “libido” was the 
least revolutionary aspect of the tendency. 

The hold that psychoanalysis had achieved 
for itself w*as obviously reflected in the literature 
of the period, as for example in the Action of 
Joyce and l^wrence, in the dramas of O’Neill 
and above ail in biography. Freud himself had 
set the pace in his interpretation of Leonardo. 
A host of biographers followed after, scrutiniz- 
ing the records of great men of all the ages for 


indications of their “real” motives, that is their 
unconscious, often their meaner, more selflsh 
motives. The economic interpretations of the 
pre-w*ar generation had made a mere Agiirchead 
of the “great man.** I'he fwst-war spirit infused 
into the great man a superior reality, a more 
representative quality, nut more representative 
of the unconscious egoistic strivings of his time. 

For almost a decade the discoveries of Pavlov 
led a half animate existence in the lalKiratories 
of the animal psychologists. Among the other 
psychologists, even in Europe, they never 
exerted more than a mediocre influence. In 
America they were taken over by Watson, sup- 
plied with an cfleoti\c name, behaviorism, and 
launched with the modest claims of a new, com- 
pletely objective method of studying psycho- 
logical phenomena. By the close of the war 
Watson had already trained a considerable num- 
ber of able disciples who were rapidly building 
up a behavioristic literature. With the publica- 
tion in iqit) of PsycholofQf^ frofn the Standpoint 
of a Behmiorist Watson undertrxik to maintain 
the omnicompetence of the behavioristic method 
in the handling of ail psvchological problems of 
a strictly scientiAc character. 

For the social sciences the importance of be- 
haviorism w*as partly methodological, since it 
wras seized upon by many six^ial scientists as a 
justifleation for their preference for coucretc 
studies and their aversion to the large general- 
ization^ of the preceding generation. Its chief 
bearings, however, were u()on education and 
family relations. In maintaining that personal 
cliaractcr and ability are the products of “con- 
ditioning,” Watson was led to concentrate his 
attention upon the earliest years of life. 'I'he pre- 
school child became the most im|X)rtant object 
of educational effort. And since the pre- 
school child is mainly subject to conditionings 
originating in his immediate family environ- 
ment, a Arst task of educational policy was an 
attempted revision of family institutions, in 
order to create a more rational milieu for the 
development of character. 

Like psychoanalysis, behaviorism operated to 
dissolve the sense of personal responsibility' 
A forger, a peijurer, a thief had been impit>perly 
“conditioned” in childhood. Their cases de- 
manded “reconditioning,” and the brute repres- 
sion effected by criminal law should eventually 
give way to a rational technique of recondition- 
ing. The doctrine fltted admirably into the 
temper of the times and attained a temporary 
currency Air beyond the academic world 
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Both psychoanalyHis and behaviorism, while 
releasing the individual from tlie burden of 
personal resf^onsibility, left an open way for 
social perfectionism. Both have inherent lean- 
ings toward serial action. I'his is not true of the 
psychological implications of endiicri nology, 
which for a l)rief space appeared over the intel- 
lectual horizon only to sink hack into pure 
physiology. What one really \v;is, according to 
this doctrine, was detcnnincii by the constitu- 
tion and functioning of his endocrine glands. 
Cjlandular unbalaiKc, most often irremediable, 
was resix)nsible for grave abirrations from nor- 
mal standards; a happy constitution of the 
gland.s laid the true basis for achievement. 
Endocrinological ph)chology attained a modest 
place in psvebiatry, criminology and in social 
work. Bc}ond these technical fields its inilucncc 
pnjinptly disappeared. 

Far gre.iter iin{)ortance for the social sciences 
must he assigncil to Ifinet and the “intelligence 
tests** that have grown out of his work. While 
the theory and practise of intclligemc testing 
were already vncII dtvcluped before the war, 
they received in America an enormous accc^ss 
oi {H)pular interest from their vvholes<ile ap[dica- 
tion to the e\amination of recruits, with a view 
to the selection of those fitted by character for 
promotion. After the war tliev played an incrcas- 
inglv imjxjnant part in American educational 
administration and were also applied s[>oradic- 
ally in the selection of iiidusirial personnel. 
'I'heir under Iviiig assumption of congenital dif- 
feiences in intelligence gained almost universal 
currency in America and exerted an inihiencc 
by no means negligible upon political policy — 
notably in immigration Ic'gi^lation and the so- 
adled “eugenics laws” of the states. 

For social science the most important hearing 
of the intelligence tests has to do with demo- 
cratic thc*ory. 'Hiat theory reached its highest 
lW)int in the period of envimnmentalism of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Those who accept as valid the theories of the 
Bintft schcKil must inevitiihly conclude that the 
traditional democratic theory is unworkable. A 
large — and according to the eugenLsis, increas- 
ing — fraction of the j'lopulation is congenitally 
unfitted for political responsibility; and only a 
minute fraction is actually capable of a high 
order of political activity. It is worth noting 
that the theory of the intelligence tests, 
while widely accepted by educators, adminis- 
trators and the conservative intelligentsia, wras 
indignantly repudiated by the restless and dis- 


illusioned “younger generation.” By them it was 
considered reactionary, an “unconscious” de- 
fense of the old order of inequality and oppres- 
sion. 

One final tendency in psychology needs to 
be noted, that of the (icstilt or configurationist 
sch(K)l. Its fundamental conception, that organic 
groups of facts are perceived as unities, not 
pieced together in the mind fact by fact, has 
been pressed into a hearing on social theory as 
a truer statement of the position of the indi- 
vidual in the group, it has alsfi begun to pene- 
trate cdiicatir>n.il theory. But as a late comer 
its Miflucnce upon the sr^ciai sciences in the 
period under rev iew is mrxlcst. 

No summary of the definable influences of 
psychology can give an adequate account of its 
real importance for the social sciences in the 
post-war period. Especially in the later part of 
the period psychology was “in the air.” No 
social scientist i.ot altr>gethcr imperv ious to the 
general movement of thought could fail to pay 
it tribute in the laying out of his problem, in 
his ciitical judgment of his own methods. No 
scheme of social reform could be launched 
without dose survey from the “psychological 
approach.” 

III. GEOGRAPHY. In so far as geography is 
allied with the social studies it was until the 
twentieth century scarcely more than a sub- 
sidiarv' interest and a iK)int of v iew on the part 
of historians or social theorists. In the early 
decaJes of the ne^^ » entury, however, there was 
an extension in the scope of geography and also 
an increase in its effect on the methodology of 
the other sciences. The shifted emphasis among 
geographers and the increased interest on the 
part of other scholars were stimulated by factors 
from many different directions: the increased 
interdependence ht'tweeii one part of the world 
and another; the development of anthropology 
and the awakened interest in the hypothesis of 
races; the general trend in all branches of study 
avvav from arid description and in the direction 
of .... analysis of genesis, causes, interrelations, 
results. The World War brought a new necessity 
for knowledge concerning remote places and 
quickened the perennial curiosity about them; 
it upset old notions of national arrangements 
and brought to tlie focus of attention regions 
hitherto disregarded. It forced a universal recog- 
nition of the bearing of topography upon mili- 
tary strategy; the diplomacy of the war period, 
with its anticipations of the redrawing of bound- 
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aries in terms of military defense, nationality, 
economic resources, accessibility to trade routes, 
elevated the map to the rank of a first principle 
of higher politics. At the peace conference every 
delegation had its corps of trained geographera 
to holster up its territorial claims. An improved 
art of cartography t>ffered a technic]ue for man- 
aging new materials and made {xissihle a more 
anahtic as well as a more concrete development 
of the science. 

It \^as in the development of human geog- 
raphy, however, that the science began to 
achieve a directed interest in cultural pmblems. 
Geography had always contiincd something of 
ecology. In fact environmenUil determinism, 
ivhich had flashed as a bright bubble to a grxKl 
many social theorists, at times claimed the 
energies of this science too. Enrironmentalism 
involved the study of all of human culture in 
relation to ph^-sical phenomena. When the belief 
WTU discarded that the physical world directly 
determined cultural forms, the realization re* 
mained that there was nevertheless a relation 
which geography could claim as its basis of 
study. The study of human geography was the 
result, inaugurated by Ratzel with the publica- 
tion of his Antkropogeograpkie (1882-91) and 
carried on by Ellen Semple, Elisee Redus, 
Vidal de la Blache, Jean Brunhes. In the process 
of its development certain aspects of man’s 
actirity became particularly empliasized and 
w*ere separated as distinct divisions within the 
science — commercial, political, economic geog- 
raphy. From this extension of interest the other 
social sciences deri\ ed less of actual consequence 
than did geography itself. This very impetus in 
its own domain, however, resulted in bringing 
the subject closer to the foreground in social 
study. History, in particular, began to pay 
greater attention to the background of climate, 
soil and physical environment. 

As the amtent of the science increased, geog- 
raphers came to feel the necessity for a specific 
basb of study before their results could become 
anything more than mere preliminaries to future 
collation. Their method of dealing with new 
materials had remained for the most part un- 
directed and inchoate and left the science in a 
position of indecision as to its purpose, and 
confusion as to its achievements. It was largely 
because of this need for a unity of approach, 
similar to the method of experimentation in the 
natural sciences, that the concept of regionalism 
was adopted. The content of geography re- 
mained the same but its method of study was 


adapted to an intellectual milieu which pixK 
duced the case mcthoil, institutional economics, 
behaviorism, political pluralism and stream of 
consciousness. 

The thesis of regional geography is that a 
more provocative means of studying man in 
relation to his environment is to concentrate 
attention not on the reciprocity between them, 
in terms of cither ph>’sical or cultural phenom- 
en;i, but on a specified area in which the works 
of man and the ^%orks of nature, of the past as 
well as the future, will be studied with as great 
a degree of thoroughness as {Possible, letting the 
conclusions shape themselves. 'Fhe ideal of ob- 
jectivity of course is blurred by human aindi- 
tioning, but regional geography stands for a 
method of investigation which is likely to prove 
of value in the orientation of the science. It 
resulted, particularly in France, in a host of 
localized studies which integrated the culture of 
a comnumity with unaccustomed clarity and 
suggested provocative possibilities for social 
control. 

The tendency of geography to turn toward 
regional .studies raises afresh the question of its 
province and its unity. As the study of geog- 
raphy moves from the general to the specific in 
its development from ]^h>siography to an anal- 
ysis of culture areas, it deals with increasingly 
complicated prr»blcms in which the influence of 
physical factors alone is a less and les.s suflicient 
explanalion. The location of industries, the 
character of social organization and institutions, 
may be influenced by natural conditions, but 
there arc .so many further con.sidcratioiis that 
mu.st be taken into account in reducing to terms 
the culture of an area that physical facts alone 
can ser\'e the geographer only as a point of 
departure. In fact as he ceases to he a physiog- 
rapher he comes closer and clo.ser to the craft of 
the anthropologist, the historian, the sociologist, 
the political scientist, the economist. In this 
regard geography represents a close analogy to 
history, which is also necessarily eclectic. His- 
tory describes its material in time w^ith some 
regard to place; geography works on the basis 
of place with some regard to time. They must 
both consider the entire cultural stnicturc* This 
complexity, which increases as gcograpl^ be- 
comes more critical of its purposes and mclhods, 
renders it, like anthropology, an exercise in 
synthesis. In so far as geography is in itself a 
social science it must be an analysis of the rela- 
tionship between the life of the community and 
the natural and the cultural landscape; in so far 
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ji it affects the work of the other social sciences 
its influence must still be con/ined to its method 
of approach and its emphasis on the possible 
effect of physical surroundings. 

IV. AN'rUROPOLOGY. In the early decades 
of the twentieth century anthropology passed 
through its novitiate and attained a considerable 
maturity. At the beginning of the century the 
German folk psychologists, the French pre- 
nistorians and sr>ciologists, the American field 
investigators attached to museums and govern- 
ment departments, the British schrx)l whose 
halcyon grace of writing has made it classical, 
were quarry ing rich veins of material and erect- 
ing theoretical structures which had to he crit- 
ically overhauled. 'Hie scattered ethnographic 
literature, much of it as hapluzard in method as 
the group of travelers’ tales whose tradition 
reaches back to I lerodotus, gave way to arduous 
field stiulies whose ohjeclives and methods were 
mapped out at the \ery start. I'hc divergent 
terult‘iKii‘S and pi<inei- tentatives of the fornu- 
ti\e years began to he integrated into a more 
unified swee}^ of research and interpretation 
which made anthropology the study par excel- 
lence of cultvirc. 

No study siiflers so decisive a development in 
the course of a lew decades unless the explana- 
tion is deeply rooted in the complex of relevant 
influences that constitutes its setting. Methodo- 
logically the study was an outgrowth of the 
desire of social scientists in the latter nineteenth 
centurj' for some sort of comparative or histor- 
ical method which would afford relief fnim their 
self-contained systems. Scholars impatient at 
being restricted to the study of occiilental com- 
munities as revealed in written rccorils sought 
replenishment by breaking into alien and un- 
charted reaches of intellectual experience. Early 
interests in prehistory linked anthropologists 
with archaeology, and the physical anthroj Kilo- 
gists were absorbed with biology and statistics. 
But the principal impetus came when occi- 
dentals were bniiight into contact with the 
primitive cultures of Africa and Asia as a result 
of imperialist expansion and missionary /cal. 
The arts of life “in darkest Africa” seemed to 
offer fresh and luminous comparisons wdth our 
own culture. On such subjects as religion, sex 
and race, which received emphasis in the writ- 
ings of Tylor, Frazer, Robertson Smith and the 
other early writers, hope ran high that anthro- 
pology would provide the final word. It was a 
not impossible surmise that if bedrock was to 
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be found anywhere in the search for the essen- 
tial in social behavior one might think to find it 
in the uncontaminated impulses of the “savage” 
and the “primitive.” A “great society” be- 
wildered by its own mechanisms and weighted 
down by its accretions w'as fertile soil for the 
cult of primitivism. Moreover to scholars seek- 
ing to study human society not piecemeal but 
as a totality the small primitive community 
offered the entire range of cultural activities in 
a compass small enough to be envisaged by a 
single investigator; and it had the additional 
merit of being so alien to him tliat he could 
hope to approach it with the detachment which 
stamps the exact science. Field studies under- 
taken in such a spirit accumuLited so rapidly as 
to be increasingly unmanageable by the con- 
ceptual apparatus of an earlier order. 

In this context anthropology broadened, lost 
some of it» crotchets, became subtilized, reached 
for maturity. It did not, however, in the process 
of becoming a cultural study, abandon its earlier 
interest in archaeology and physical anthro- 
pology, but rather attempted to fit them to the 
purposes of the newer interests. Archaeology, 
always of sen ice in uncovering skeletal remains 
and artifacts and thus piecing out the broad out- 
lines ^f man’s hi.stor\', received added meaning 
as an instrument in plotting the geographical 
distribution and time sequence of culture traits 
which the diffusionist controversy made im- 
portint. Kidder and Nelson in the southwestern 
United States, Uhle in Peru, Joyce and Spinden 
in Mexico and Cci t il America, archaeologists 
in Eg\q)t and Mesv^potamia, with the aid of 
elaborate and scientific equipment and con- 
siderable financial support, utilizing the devel- 
opments in the art of photography and even in 
aeronautics, applied themselves with substantial 
success to the task of discovery and historical 
reconstruction. 

Physical anthropology, which concerned itself 
chiefly w ith the development and distribution of 
racial types, achieved a more stable if greatly 
moderated position in new alignment of 
anthiupological interests. Its early dominance 
in the science was due in no small degree to the 
fact that its data lent themselves most readily 
to metrical and statistical study and presented 
thereby an appearance of objcctinty. The in- 
vestigation of the racial history of man in its 
sequence from the anthro}X)id apes tlirough the 
Heidelbeig and Neanderthal specimens to the 
contemporary distribution of racial types re- 
quired for adequate study a rigorous technique 
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of exact measurement; by 1914, as a glance 
through Rudolf Martin’s Lrhrbuch tier Anthra^ 
pologie will show, this technique had attained a 
high degree of complexity. At times it tended 
to lose sight of its instrumental character; at 
times it was defected from its primur)' intention 
into arid excursions and unscientilic uses. But 
in general the later work in this tield shed in- 
creasing light on the origin of contemixirary 
racial types, the determination of their ancient 
habitats and the course of their migrations, the 
intensification of their hereditar)* traits in isola- 
tion and their modiiicatiun under new condi- 
tions of physical and social en>ironinent. 

The postulates of such a study being those 
mainly deriving from Darwinism — evolution 
through heredity, environment, selection and 
mutation its fortunes \aried with the refine- 
ment of these postulates iuid the Huctuations in 
their scholarly acceptance. The emphasis on the 
purely biological infiuences, deri\ ing from Gal- 
ton and Pearson, had to be qualiiied; scholars 
came to recognize that “man in the \cr\ fact of 
culture transcends his biological equipment" 
and became aware of the difficulty of ^cpa^ating 
the somatic from the s^Kial. There was through- 
out an extension of the base on which the study 
rests. A disi »dine which began with the primary 
intention of ascertaining the antiquity of man 
and tracing his natural hL^tor}* broadened into 
a study of the biological factors underl}ing 
human phenomena. 

Outside the field of scholarship a set of events 
occurred to heighten the tension of the sur- 
rounding emotional atmosphere within which 
scholarship is a>mpelled to work. 'Fhe growing 
consciousness of nationality before the war, the 
hatreds arising from the war, the prol)lems 
raised by immigration and by diverse racial 
groups a)ntained within political boundaries, 
released a poisonous cloud of in\idious racial 
claims, accusations and refutations which found 
expression in a pscudo-anthrop<ilogical litera- 
ture as well as in popular acceptance. 'Fhe 
controversy precipitated the demand for a trial- 
balance of die conclusions of anthnipological 
science. The crucial question W'as of course the 
correlation of physical race characteristics w ith 
different degrees of cultural achievement. The 
answer of the earlier race theorists would have 
contained much more certitude than did the 
prevailing critical attitude of this period. Al- 
though some students did not abandon the 
hope of finding physical criteria for races, there 
was an increasing volume of scholarly opinion 


which held that the concept of race is elusive, 
that any so-cullcd race may contain many sub- 
divisions and a widi; range of variation, tliat it 
is difficult to define the physiail criteria of a 
race, and finally that ditferonces in the civili/a- 
tioii of two racial groups am be explained 
historically without intixuliicing any assump- 
tions of biological superiority. 

Closely related to this episode, in its hearing 
on the existence of a “talented race" on W'hom 
mankind is presumed to draw' hea\ily for cul- 
tural ad\ance, was the controversy over the 
diffusion as against the independent origin of 
cultural traiLs. Drawing into its orbit every im- 
portant sch(K>l of thought this became the iiKKit 
question of modern anlhropoiog\ ; its insistent 
claims for attention ga\e tliis period a highly 
methodological color and tended to divert 
scholarly effort from more fertile channels. 

The chief impulse to the contr(»\ersy came 
from the reaction of modern critical anthn)|H)lo- 
gists against the clas.Mcal school of Morgan, 
Tjlor and I'ra/cr, whose concern hail been to 
trace the histoiy of culture in an evolutionary 
uniline ir progression, *is if b\ some precon- 
structed escalator mankind bad mounted to its 
present level of ('hristianilv , monogamy and 
occidental .science. Deeply under tin intluence 
of Darwin and Spencer thev rnappeil out a 
succession of stages through which each culture 
was likely to pass in its institutional develop- 
ment. Modern critics of this theory, taking as 
a typical example the evolution of marriage, 
|X)inted out the fallacy of premising a seipiencc 
of proiiiiscuit) , group marriage, p*>l>g>ny and 
monogamy. But the chief controversy raged 
over a corollarj of e\olutioni$m. If, as 'Fylor 
held, institutions develop “in a .series .substan- 
tially unifonn over the globe," this would be 
possil)ie only on the assumption of the psychic 
unity of mankind. And this in turn leads to the 
[X)sition that cultural advances need never be 
borrowed by one community from another, l)ut 
arc evolved independently. 

in the full swing of the reaction against 
thks position (ierman and English theorists 
attempted to explain the building of cultures by 
the cx)ncept of diffusion from one or several 
centers. Graebncr, followed by Schmidt and 
Koppers, set up a scheme of three primary 
Kultwrkreise coirosponding to divei^gent types 
of economic organization. Ci. Elliot Smith and 
W. J. Periy went even further and amtended 
for a monistic pan-Egyptian origin of culture. 
Both of these diffusionist schools denied tho 
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possibility of independent invention in explain- 
ing ailtiiral parallelisms. The simplicity of the 
antithesis and the sensational cliaractcr of the 
pan-Egyptian hypothesis iindouhtedly counted 
for much in the attractiveness of the dispute, 
but the contm\ersy itself is an earnest of the 
genuine intent in modern anthropology to pene- 
trate to the origin 6f culture and the nature of 
the cultural pnKcss. 

The prevailing tone of anthropolfigical theory 
after the war was critical, 'riie early formati\c 
period had produced hj[K)theses which sutf( red 
considerably from the exulierance atti ndant on 
the launching of a new science, but whose 
\itality was evidenced to some degree by the 
later conccin to disprove and qualify them. One 
I1.1S onlv to mention suih concepts as animism, 
mana, tabu, totem, folkwav , matriarchalc, e\og- 
ainv, domestication, pre-logical mentahiv, and 
each of the terms, in addition to whatever 
specilie nuaning it has for us, carries along a 
penumbra ot juiki** ’ .nssion and inlellec- 
liial |Mis‘ ibihtu s that betokens the creative idea. 
\\ ith so lull a stall the ne*\t Mage was inevitably 
one of critical eonecntiation 'rvlor’s concept of 
animism, Dnrkluiius theoiics of piimitive re- 
ligion anil tile lolc of tlic group, the vnIioIc con- 
ception of the kinship scheme, the force of Ubu, 
the iigiditv and compulsion of eustoin, the 
natnie of piiinuive nuntalitv and the stages of 
piimitivc ceonomic life —all of these coiieepts 
VMre uiiNparinglv sul)ieet«d to leconside lation. 
Maiell, Slalinowski, Kade litU-lhown, 'riiiirn- 
wald, \ iiTkandt, Hoas, lamie, Kn»elHr,( Jolde n- 
wiisef, Sapir, Radin, Heiiediel and Wi^sUt, 
vehile varving wide^lv in the character of tlieir 
cnipliase-s and the natuie of their coiuhisions, 
viere all animated by an essentially similar ciit- 
ical intent 

'Phis theoretical sobiictv was nourished 
largely em the exacting inihiciices of the new 
mass of eli*s«,ripli\e hteiatme. 'riuie had bee'ii 
in the earlier peiiod an ample number of mis- 
sionary re|>orts, of wliich the .scventv-lhiee \cd- 
unies of the Rilatiom in the field of the 

American Indian will serve as an instance, and 
chance descriptions by travelers, 'riiese were 
followed by monogr.iphs from scholars who 
came to their task with more '/eal and literary 
flourish than pur|iosi\e equipn'ent. It was 
largely researches such as these that formed the 
basis of works of synthesis like Fra/or’s Golden 
Doughy and the validity of the resultant the<iry 
derived rather from the cumulative impressive- 


ness of a monumental mass of material than 
from the authenticity of the individual sources. 
I’hc closer grappling with realities that w-as the 
dominant note of the critical period Anally sent 
the theoretical scholars themselves into the field. 
There followed an output of excellent mono- 
graphs in the best of which industry and scien- 
tific equipment were united with a vivid insight 
into the community studied. Seligman’s The 
Mdanenam of Brithh New Guinea and The 
Veddas, Rivers’ The Ilhtnry of Milanesian So- 
cicty\ Wcstermarck’s Marriuiie Ceremonies in 
Morocco^ Spencer and (iilhns work on the 
C cntral Australians, all appeared between 1910 
and the outbreak of the war. The Jesup Expedi- 
tion to Alaska otgani/ed by Fran/ Boas and 
the Cambridge Expedition to Australia organ- 
ized b> A. C. Haddon were outstanding large 
scale coopcrati\e attempts at field work. The 
WJirk of Boas’ students among the American 
Indians and in other regions and Malinowski’s 
series of tnfinographs on the Trobnand Islands 
(especial I V his /hgonauU of the WnUrn Pacific^ 
1922, and 7 //I Sexual Life tf Saiait(\ in North- 
ru stern Mtlauesta^ 1929) show that the now and 
moie regimented methods for conducting a 
field trip had not destroved the ethnographer’s 
gift of imaginative svmpathy. 

I’he^c local studies and the accumulated geo- 
graphical-historical material which had to be 
pul in order after the diflusionist controversy 
and ]'>Iotteil for the distribution of anatomical 
and culture traits U'lided to make the anthro- 
pologist map-c*onsLu >is. He charted the world 
for puqx)ses of intensive study, so that to be 
a specialist meant to know evervlhing about a 
part <)f the map. I’he rapid dis.ippearaiice of 
primitive races thiough coiKpiest, disease, labor 
exploitation and cultural contacts made the im- 
mediate accomplishment of this task imperative. 

A belief prevalciu among anthropologists re- 
garded the ficM trip as the mainstay of anthro- 
jxilogical method and credited the Ixidy of 
iiteiatuie deriving from it as being the indis- 
pen blc basis of all iri«.!ijction and inductive 
venficaticMi. I’o establish a basis for comparison 
of data a roughly unifonn conceptual technique 
was woiked out which divided the cultural life 
of the community into certain principal activi- 
ties and studies each in relation to the others. 
The language, the social organization, the re- 
ligion, the knowledge, the technology, the eco- 
nomic life, llic law and government, the sexual 
and aesthetic life of the community, as well as 
the anatomical and physiological aspects of the 
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natives, were subjected to a curious and de- 
tached scrutiny by a kindly, bespectacled white 
man, heavily swathed in mosquito netting and 
dosed with quinine. ElalH>rate and voluminous 
noteb<x>ks and photographic and moving picture 
cameras helped to m.ike pemunent and accurate 
the impressions of the moment. The lield study 
in its present highly developed form is con- 
federate with the critical method, since its 
principal use is to subject the h} pothctical flights 
of e\p<insi\ e theorists to \ erification and lay the 
basis for a new theoretical synthesis. 

When such a synthesis comes it will in all 
probability attempt to cncomp«iss the origin and 
history of culture. The principal positive the- 
oretical position of the early decades of the 
twentieth century was the glorification of cul- 
ture. The word hximcd more important than 
any other in the literature and in the ainscious- 
ness of anthropologists. Culture traits, culture 
complexes, culture types, culture centers, cul- 
ture areas, culture circles, culture patterns, 
culture migrations, cultural coinergence, cul- 
tural diffusion —these segments and \ariants 
point to an attempt to grapple rigoroiish with 
an elusive and fluid concept and suggest inci- 
dentally tht ichness of such a concept. Concern 
was rife o\cr the birth of culture, its growth and 
wanderings and contacts, its matings and fer- 
tiliiEations, its maturity and deca). In direct 
proportion to their impatience with the classical 
tradition anthropologists became the anatomists 
and biographers of culture. Taking its point of 
departure from the diffusionist contFo\ersy, 
nourished by the schools of geographical distri- 
bution and historical reconstruaion but not 
limited to them, tlie idea became pcrvasi\e that 
the proper study of the cultural anthropologist 
IS culture. As a broadening influence and as an 
integrati\e force it did more than any other 
single fact to give anthropology its recent cliar- 
acter. Whatever the differences in specific doc- 
tnnes and techniques between the science in this 
and in the previous period, the principal change 
w'as this period's complete absorption with cul- 
ture. 

This common concern with culture has made 
the question of the division of anthropologists 
into sch(x>ls of no supreme imfiortancc. I'he 
principal line of cleavage into schools has al- 
ready been discussed — ^that centering around the 
issue of diffusionism. But the more formal and 
recognized division into schools runs rather in 
terras of the method and interest which the 


particular anthropolc^ist used in approaching 
his data. Thus a psychological school can be 
traced, dating from Wundt and the other Ger- 
man folk psychologists. This approach had 
fortunes \arying of course with the suhility of 
the developments within the field of psychology, 
but the latter soon demonstrated how indis- 
pens<il)lc It is tn the .study of the contact of 
cultures and the transmission of culture traits. 
Vierkandt, Thuriiwald, Van (Jennep, (Jolden- 
weiser, Sapir and Ix>wic were deepl) influenced 
by such an approach and made some strides 
toward a ps\thoIugical appnuch in tlie wide 
sense of .seeking an insight into tlie spirit of 
other cultures Earlier anthrojxilogy had made 
out the ituiiMdiial .is completely submeiTjed by 
the gnnip. Schmidt, Mantt, Malinowski, Bo«is 
and Radm used tlu ps\cholog\ of iiidi\idual 
diflerencts cffcctnch in restoring the balance 
between the umipulsion of the group on the 
indi\idual and the influence of the talented indi- 
vidual on the prfKcss of cultuic. crude m«li- 
\idual ps\cholog\ was used by Ia:\\-Bruhl in 
descnldng the priniilivc mind as pie-logiuil 
ft mi horn nunttdt r dnn\ h \ uU ^ tnfiru urrs^ 

igio). Even the ps\ choanal vtic approach was 
used, first b\ Rivers in his work on diuiins and 
then by Scligman in his reainling of piimitivc 
dreims. MiIinowski\ work on the p^\ch^)- 
logical basis of sexual beliefs and kind'll ip*^ sys- 
tems artorded considcraldc insight into the 
rationale of mkmI organi/ation. The Miciological 
approach dates from Robcrt*-on Smith, Durk- 
heim and such of the latter's followers as Mauss, 
Hubert and the Afinie sotiohj^ique group. In 
British anthropology Malinowski and Radcliffc- 
Brown inaugurated a functional scho<jl which, 
whatever its future stability, will be of service in 
calling attention to the necessity of studying an 
institution in relation to the essential role it 
plays in the community. Such an approacli, if it 
could be made persuasive for colonial adminis- 
trators, imperial statesmen and missionaries, 
might retard the nithicss process of the destruc- 
tion of those native institutions which, in an oc- 
cidental context, seem purposeless. The school 
which had the weightiest influence during the 
later years of this period was the historical school 
— mainly American — under the leadership of 
Boas. It was in the forefront of the new eritical 
attitude in anthr'ipological theory with its em- 
phasis on meticrious monographic study, un- 
yielding critical austerity and an instrumentalist 
use of hbtorical and geographical material. 

Such a dasaification of schools is of little 
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▼alue except to indicate that in the contacts 
with the other social sciences that have attended 
its development anthropology has been affected 
by their viewpoints. Through one approach or 
another the positive theoretical work of cultural 
anthropology went on — the study of the nature 
of primitive institutional life. Rivers {Social 
Organization^ 1924)» Ix)wie {Primith'e Society^ 
1920), Malinowski, Thumwald and Kadcliifc- 
Brown in the intricate yet central problem of 
social organization, with sanity and insight dealt 
with kinship systems and group units; Ix)wie 
(The Origin of the State ^ 1927) penetratingly 
demonstrated the existence of territorial political 
organization even in those primitive units which 
seem most amorphous and anarchic; Malinowski 
(Crime and Custom in ASavage Society^ 1926) 
showed that among tiic primitives as among us 
law and custom arc disobeyed as well as obeyed, 
and that the intricate pattern of individual 
impulses and group compulsions can in no 
society be reduced to a formula; Kadin (Primi^ 
tire Man as Phlosnphrr^ *927) and Boas (Primi- 
tire ylrt, 1927) portrajed in the aesthetic realm 
too a process of the creative imagination that 
dilfers in no csscMitials from our own; the trend 
in religion (lyowie, Marett, Benedict) was to 
attenuate «)ur traditional condcsc-ension toward 
the superstitions and irrationalities of the sav- 
age; Sapir (Languuiie^ 1921) traced the historical 
and psvchokigical factors underlying language 
forms; Malinowski (“'Fhc Primiti\e Kconomics 
of the 'IVobriand Islands** in Economic Journal^ 
1921, vol. xxxi, 1 i(>) and Firth (Primithv Eco- 
nomics of the Xetv Zt aland Maoris 1928) showed 
that tl.a economic acti\ities of a primitive com- 
munity, though they appear in the light of our 
own standards to be whimsically motivated 
and erratically directed, arc dynamically linked 
with the social organization of the community 
and the psychological heritage of the nati\cs. 

More than in any positive dissemination of 
anthropological concepts, methods and litera- 
ture, the outstanding significance of anthro- 
pology for the social studies in the period under 
review lies in w’hat one student has called “the 
anthropological attitude.'* To be sure, the crea- 
tion by anthropology of the concept of culture 
and its decisive influence on the other social 
studies, notably history and sociology, is of first 
rate importance. So also is the light that anthro- 
pology has cast on the problems of social organi- 
zation. But more enduring than a theory is a 
way of thinking. And the anthropologbt’s way 
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of thinking has reached beyond his formal con- 
tacts with the other social studies and, like 
psychoanalysis and relativity, has entered into 
the main stream of twentieth century thought. 

What this way of thinking is needs a round- 
about explanation and even then can only be 
adumbrated. Our own modern institutions are 
encumbered and entangled with their historic 
accretions and so self-evident to us that the 
clear outlines of their nature and purport are 
blurred. So we seek the primitive instance and 
think to find there the answer to our queries 
concerning the nature of institutional life. AVe 
expect with a certain naivety to find there the 
essential disentangled from the accidental, 
whether it be the nature of law, the origin of the 
state, the psychology of sex, the essence of 
religion, the destiny of the individual life. Our 
una)n$cious premise is that the primitive com- 
munity is a sort of laboratorj* or a vacuum test 
tube in which we can reduce all extraneous 
elements to a minimum and keep our c3'c on the 
main intent of the chemical reaction. 

\Vc mav of aiurse be defeated in our expecta- 
tion. We may find that primitive life, though in 
a different way, is as complex as ours, and that 
what wc thought to be the essence of an institu- 
tion is only the result of the historical accidents 
of the primitive community itself. Imbedded in 
its own context the institution may still elude us. 
Thus after a half century of the anthropological 
appmach to religion inaugurated by Robertson 
Smith we are possibly as far as vve were from an 
und' rstanding oi t^*e nature of religious experi- 
ence. But such an approach alwavs heightens 
the metal)olism of our minds and breaks down 
our parochialisAtis. 

In this dislocatory effect lies the chief intel- 
lectual value of the anthropological attitude. 
It views culture with a detachment that comes, 
not as the scientist seeks to attain it, through a 
heroic asceticism and effort at concentration, 
but with a certain slyness and indirection. The 
strangeness of the contrast between our way of 
life and the sav'ages’ surprises the student into 
a s»4.4te of detachment. Wc always tend to view 
an eccentricity as from the outside. And in the 
reflex we are sui^mscd into a similarly detached 
view of our own culture, seeing it not as en- 
dowed with an unyielding and inherent place 
in the scheme of things, but as mutable and 
merely a v-ariant. The principal application 
therefore of anthropology to modem life has so 
far come not through the attack direct, but by 
way of a devious and unexpected illumination. 
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V. SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL WORK. 
The grandiose projects for a unified science of 
society launched by the system builders of the 
late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries 
had already begun to lose credit in the last 
decade before the war. On the one hand invad- 
ing formulations from other disciplines occupied 
successfully much of the ground of sociological 
theory: anthropological formulations ( Vierkandt, 
Durkheim); philosophical (Max Scheler, Jeru- 
salem); economic (Weber, Sombart); historical 
(Troeltsch, Salomon); geographic (Le Play, Pat- 
rick Geddes). On the other ham! the professed 
sociologists themselves turned away from central 
problems to special studies in social policy such 
as criminology, problems of education, popula- 
tion, race. An imj'^ortant colony of the older 
80cioIog\*, ‘‘charities’* and the allied problems of 
poverty, had declared its independence and set 
up a system and techniques of its own under 
the rubric of swial work. The effect of the intel- 
lectual disr)rgani/ation attending the war and 
reconstruction was to accelerate these tendencies 
toward dispersal of sociological interests while 
at the same time giving a powerful impetus to 
sociological study as a whole, especially in 
Germany and in America. 

The cncrgi»s of the sociologists in America 
were mainly ucvoted to practical [problems and 
the closely related problems of meth(Kl. Dis- 
illusionment with the sweeping generalizations 
whose susceptibility to propagandist uses had 
been made all too manifest during the war em- 
phasized the importance of objective, quantita- 
tive methods. While it was in the United States 
that the quantitati\c method was most ardently 
promoted, it was also applied extensively in 
Europe, notably by Leiqxdd \on Wiese, who 
would restrict sociolog)’ to the listing and char- 
acterization of all disco\crable human inter- 
relationships. American sociologists, particu- 
larly the Chicago schf)ol, developed an indige- 
nou.H variant of the quantitative method, an 
elaborate technique of map making, in which 
various types of group and area configuration 
and change could be charted. The method is 
cumbersome and expensive but makes possible 
a fruitful cooperation of geographers, anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists. Before the war the 
favorite method of practical sociological research 
was the social suix'ey, w'hich usually centered 
attention on such matters as housing, poverty or 
prostitution. The social survey was still em- 
ployed after the war by the (Geddes school in 
England but was being replaced in the United 


States by more intensive studies of functional 
groups or areas and by the case method. The 
latter was given sociological standing by Thomas 
and Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe 
and America ( iqiS -zo) and it came to be widely 
used by sociologists seeking to emphasize the 
importance of the individual in the complex of 
social forces. Later certain anthropological so- 
ciologists who emphasiml the uniqueness of 
ever}' concrete situation attempted to apply the 
case method to the study of groups or institu- 
tions. 

Such methodolr>gical changes, significant as 
they may be for the direction of sociological 
development, excited remarkably little interest 
in the nature t^f sociology as a science. A few 
scattering discussions of sociology as a human- 
istic or a natural science (/naiiiccki); a faint 
repetition of the arguments for the study of the 
siKialized indixidiial (Ftf»\d Allport) as against 
the study of collective beha\ior (R. Park); and 
scattering attempts at coinprehensive classifica- 
tions of social processes, nude up the chief 
part of American post-war the«)retical sf)ciology. 
It w’as only the multiplication t)f textbooks that 
gave American si>ciology what appearance it 
had of definiteness of content. 

In striking contrast was the richness of tlic 
discussion of pur|V)Me and method among (ier- 
man sociologists. It was animated partly by jhc 
desire to Justify a new iiiscipline and solidify its 
academic jxisition, for sociology there had never 
attained ini{x)rtant academic standing. A grriiip 
of remarkable theoretical tendencies found ex- 
pression in the post-war period. In iqzi a 
sociological journal was launched, the Kolner 
I ^ierteljahrshifte fur Sttziakcissemchaften^ edited 
by Christian Eckert, Hugo Lindemann, Max 
Scheler and Ix;opold von Wiese. A number of 
research institutes were established, of which 
the best known is the one founded at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne by \on Wie.se. 

But the German interest in theory had a more 
positive quality as well; it was part of a general 
philosophical and methodological moNcment or 
group of movements which infu.sed themselves 
into all Cvcmian social scientific work. I'he cen- 
tral idea of this philosophy w'as the distinction 
between natural and cultural science, the first 
of wrhich uses the method of description and 
analysis, the latter that of interpretation (Erkldr- 
ung). The distinction w*as of course not new. 
In its modern form It was most clearly expressed 
in the work of Wilhelm Dilthey, E. Husserl and 
Max Scheler. Dikhey (1833-1911) stressed the 
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inadequacy of description and analysis in the 
social sciences. The method which he proposed 
involved the assumption that there is in a single 
experience a complexity of structure which 
forms the basis for an analysis of the essential 
elements of that experience and leads to the erm- 
struction of ideal types of situation or diameter 
which serve as terms of reference for all future 
study. l*he influence of this conception was 
seen before the war in the psychopathology of 
Karl Jaspers; it was one factor in Max Weber’s 
use of the type concept; and it found defi- 
nite psychological exeinplilicatinn in J^dward 
Spranger’s Lehen\formcn (1927) and Psythuloffie 
des Jugvndalifn (192b). The implications of the 
method were mtire profoundly de\ eloped b) the 
logician and philosopher, h. Husserl, founder of 
what came to be known as the phenomeno- 
logical schcMil of thought, llusserrs work was 
essentially epistemology, but there was hardly 
a social scientist in (jcimany who did not feel 
the influence of his theories, 'riie outstanding 
later represenlati\e fif the sduKil, Max Schcler, 
was philosopher, ^isvci'ol )gist and sticiologist. 
It was even more largely through Svheler’s 
work th.it Max Weber was drawn within the 
influence of the school; the anlhrofiologv of 
Vierkandt, the history of Tioeltsch, the (icstalt 
school of psych<dogv all found inspiration in his 
methods, 'riie more specific bearing of the 
method on sociologv was summed up in Schc- 
ler’s introduction to the Wrsmlu cm dnrr *SVjcf- 
oloi>ic dis Hniefo (1924), a syinjTosium of which 
he was editor, 'rhe book is composed of discus- 
sions of general and special foims and limita- 
tions of the cognitive structure. Scheler himself 
attempted to outline a sociology of kn<»vv ledge. 
Sociology, acc'ording to the phenonunologic'al 
school, should be the science of social 1 elation- 
ships, hut not merely of existential relationships. 
It is essentially the scieiu'e of ideal t\pcs and 
categories of types. Scheler applied the method 
in an analysis of sympathy, or the phenomenol- 
ogy of love and hatred (IlVrew und Formen dcr 
Sympathies 1913. 3rd ed., revised, 1920). 

Schelcr’s influence is an indication of the 
strength of the (ierman reaction against posi- 
tivism. Two other specifically sociological in- 
fluences have to be taken into account in a 
survey of the (ierman interest in theory: the 
work of Simmel in the delimitation of social 
categories and that of Tonnies in emphasizing 
the role of habit in social life and in distinguish- 
ing between society and immunity. Alfred 
Vierkandt and Leopold von Wiese made notable 
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attempts to link the ideas of these two scholars 
into one system. Vierkandt made use of the 
O)inmunity-society distinction but w'as chiefly 
concerned with the universal motives that bring 
alH>ut scK'ial relationships. He regarded Mc- 
Doiigall’s theory of instincts as the most impor- 
tant contribution to the understanding of human 
nature in recent times. Von Wiese, the best 
known of the Cierman sociologists of this period, 
sets out to classify the whole field of human 
relationships. 'Fhe influence of the phenomeno- 
logiciil school is seen in his insistence that 
neither Jirziihun^ nor (ithilde can be defined 
directly but must be understood and defined 
indirectly. Von Wiese, however, differed from 
most of the followers of Simmel in his belief in 
the behavioristic and quantitative approach. He 
attempted to state his analytical hypf 3 thesis in 
quasi-mathernatical terms; he used statistics and 
expressed an interest in behaviorism. 

In Italy as In fierrnany sociology had no 
academic standing and its students came from 
other fields. Pareto in his economic studies de- 
veloped an interest in a mathematical statement 
of scK'ial laws and his TraiU de sociologie generate 
(1917 -19) was an attempt to apply the method to 
sociology. Pareto insisted on the relativity of all 
laws. He set out with the assumption that the 
bulk of social actions arc non-logical. Analysis 
reveals that the elements of social action are 
“residues” (habits of action), “derivations” 
(rationalizations) and utilities (maxima values, 
apparently a normative concept). There is no 
oni explanation of .social evolution; rather social 
equilibrium inv( es a mutual determining of 
all social forces. All social evolution, he con- 
cluded, is cvcllc.d. His theory’ of the circulation 
of the clitCs which ex]dains social conflict as a 
stniggic between the present aristiKracy and the 
coming aristocracy, was credited with responsi- 
bility for the Fascist scheme of political and 
social ideas and action. 

’Phe dominant interest of American sociolo- 
gists was psychological, and all their energies of 
classification went into attempts to work out 
a*, eptablc groups of concepts which w'ould 
explain the psychological basis of society and of 
the individuals actions in society. To this extent 
post-w’ar sociology' in the Ignited States repre- 
sented simply a refinement and elaboration of 
old aims. 

The earliest concept, and the one which had 
the most enduring imfiortancc for -sociology, 
was that of social forces. Small credited Ratzen- 
hofer with originating it but Small made it over 
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and Ward popularized it. And the whole dia- 
cuasion of aocial forces was essentially an Amer* 
ican preoccupation. In itself the concept of 
aocial forces is colorless but it was elaborated in 
a number of distinct and vi\id forms. I'hc most 
active controversy of the period centered in the 
doctrine of instincts. 'Fhc fact that mast .sociolo- 
gists, notably (^iddinji^ and (Graham Wallas, 
used tlie doctrine of instinct .so iinquestioningly 
for a number of years after its introduction by 
McDoug;ill in his Stjaal Psyrholo^y (190S) indi- 
cates that it was regarded less as a startling 
theoretical inn<j\ation than as an elective for- 
mulation of accepted concepts. That McDoiigall 
should have reached this particular interpreta- 
tion of the nature of social forces was a result of 
the increasing interest in biological explanations, 
and the reaction against the thcor)' was in large 
part a phase of the environmentalist reaction 
against all extreme fonns of biological deter- 
minism. It was in England that the first sign of 
opposition to the instinct doctrine appeared, in 
Morris Cjinsberg*8 The Psychology of Stniety 
(1921). As the use of the hypothcMs had been 
distinctly American it wa.s natural that the attack 
upon the instinct doctrine should have been 
carried to a conclusion by American siKiologUts 
and social p'< chologists. Two adeciuate sum- 
maries of the contniversy, C. C. Jf>sc> s The 
Social Philosophy of Instincts (1922) and L. L. 
Bernard’s Instinct^ A Study in Stfcial Psychology 
(1926), both by opponents of the theory, brought 
to a conclusion the period of preoccupation with 
the instinct hypothesis and sociologists turned 
to other formulations of the nature of social 
forces. 

Even before McDougall’s enunciation of the 
instinct hypothesis, another group of concepts, 
that of social attitudes, wishes and habits, had 
already been used by a few sociologists and 
ultimately overshadowed the concept of instinct. 
Here the influence of William James witli his 
emphasis on habits was of impf>rtance. As early 
as 1904, W. I. Thomas, at the St. Ixiuis Con- 
gress of Arts and Sciences, stated that the im- 
portant concepts of social psychology are those 
of attention, habit, sympathy, suggestion, atti- 
tudes, emotions; and in his Source Book of Social 
Origins (1909) he elaborated this idea. Cooley’s 
discussion of the primary group and of the im- 
portance of communication for social develop- 
ment strengthened this general trend, while the 
influence Freud’s concept of the “wish” is 
easily discernible in the woilc of Thomas and 
Znaniecki in The Polish Peasant. The book be- 


came 80 much of a classic that no American 
sociolc^st could afford to ignore its concepts, 
whether or not he used them. In an attempt to 
explain the process of social interaction repre- 
sented by the Polish immigrants the authors 
developed the view that there are four funda- 
mental wishes at the basis of all individual and 
social experience: tlic desire for new experience, 
for recognituin, for mastery (later changed to 
response) and for security. In his own later 
works ’Phomas used the concept of attitude 
rather than wish. Park and Burgess alM> elab- 
orated the attitude concept, and a large part of 
the acti\ity of the whole Chicago school of 
sociologists W.IS devoted to the discussion and 
cLissilication of wishes and attitudes. \ slightly 
different emphasis was given by Dewey to what 
is essentially the s.ime concept. His variousi illus- 
trations of the imjMirtance of mental activity 
rather than of mental structure played a i>ait in 
leading many s<x.'tologists to a realization of the 
significance of attitudes rather than of hereditary 
impulses to action. In Human Mature and (.^on- 
duct (1922) he attempted to elaborate a social 
psycholog)' of habit and attitude. Analogous 
dexclopmcnts appeared in other c'ountrics, no- 
tably in the work of I lohhouse and the later work 
of Cjraham Wallas and von Wiese. 

Another concept which had an increasing 
effect on the thought of all psychologists snd 
sociologists was that of personality. James* w'ork 
w'as here tfxj of basic importance in the intro- 
duction of this cxmccpt, and C’<X)ley was par- 
ticularly influential in its dls.semination. Among 
scholars of a wide variety of interests the idea of 
personality became the focus of study. In (icr- 
many there was the “critical personalism” of the 
philosopher-psychologist William Stern, who 
did a gcM)d deal of work in elaboration of his 
definition of the person as “unitas multiplex.” 
The w'hole group of (rcrman phcnomenalists 
was also interested in the concept, as was the 
psychoanalytic gniup of sociologists. 

As the concept of personality developed it 
came dangerously near to the old group mind 
controversy, which in fact w'as not entirely 
closed. Floyd Allport contended that social psy- 
chology should discard the attempt to discuss 
groups or crowds and should use as a principle 
of explanation the concept of the individual in 
a social situation. He stood almost alone, how- 
ever, not only in the United States but in most 
other countries, in his extreme opposition to 
the study of group behavior. Most other sociolo- 
gists attempted to deal with the psychic aspects 
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of social groups, i.e. with leadership, tradition, 
fashion, imitation. 'I'his was perhaps a midway 
ground between tlic believers in a group mind 
theory and its extreme opponents. I'he work of 
Mary Follett exhibited a new realism in the 
liandiing of social forms, a>mbincd with a vivid 
appreciation of tlie importance of the group in 
determining an individuars thoughts. Her work 
was the best example of the theoretical founda- 
tion of the interest in functional groups. 

In Ctcnnany there was still a certain interest 
in collective psychology. 'I'licodor Cieiger in Die 
Masse und ihre Aktum (192b) reviewed crilic'ally 
all the literature dealing with cniwds and v\ith 
collective action, especially Lc Bon’s theories, 
and Friedrich von Wieser in Diui (i(sttz dtr 
Macht (1926) anaK/ed leadership and cvdlectivc 
action. It was in France, how*ever, where the 
inlluence of Durkheim was still important, that 
the study of social psychology from the point 
of view of gnnips was most fully developed. 
While a nimiher even of the followers of Durk- 
heiin ipiestioned his ernpliasis on stK'ial factors, 
the nwjority ot I'VeiKh sociologists were engaged 
in elaborating aiul further developing his idea 
of “collective representation.** Publication of 
VAfWir wdalojifkfNe was renev\cd in February, 
1925, under the direction of Marcel Mauss, a 
son-in-law as well as disciple and succesMjr of 
Dtirklieiin. 'I'hc thief work of Mauss was in the 
held of primitive social organization. The clear- 
est outcome of Durkheim ’s concept of “collec- 
tive representation” was Maurice Hallnvachs* 
/.ev cadres sneiaux dc la memoir e (1925) in which 
the main thesis v\as the contenliini that there 
exists a social framework of memorv*, a kind of 
collective memory, and that the individual con- 
sciousness is capal>le of recalling the past to the 
extent that it is placed in that framework and 
participates in that memorj'. Rene Hubert was 
influenced by a somewhat similar conception 
and Lucien Levy-Bruhl developed in an extreme 
form the tlieory of the existence of a collective 
mentality. 

A’ variety of specific interests emerged in 
sociological literature, such as the economic 
interest of Simiand and later of Bourgin and 
the anthn>|>ological interest of Lcvy-Brnhl. In 
Franev the interest in religion was also imjxir- 
tant, Hubert and Mauss, for instance, made 
elaborate studies of the nature of sacrifice and 
Mauss developed a theory of magic. The work 
of Troeltsch in (icmiany on the social aspects 
of Christian dogmas exercised a widespread 
influence. Interesting sociological studies of art 
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appeared, particularly in France. The sociology 
of war was much less extensively developed after 
the war than it was before. On the other hand 
there were a number of studies of the sociology 
of revolution. Feminism received attention as a 
recent sociological force and the family con- 
tinued to he an important subject of interest. 
After the appearance of Wcstermarck's History 
of Human Marriaf>a (JS91) emphasis shifted 
from a study of the instincts underlying the 
family to a consideration of the family as a social 
institution. At this point sociology very defi- 
nitely came into contact with social work and 
psycliiatry. 

In the Ignited States the work of Dewey, the 
spread of psychoanalytic doctrines, the mental 
testing movement as applied to adults and an 
interest in curricula for Americanization may 
be held jointly respf)nsible for a series of books 
on educational sociolog>' by Kirkpatrick, W. R. 
Smith, Robbins, 1 'hancellor. Clow and Snedden. 
The American Sociological Society established 
a special section on educational sociology, while 
the faculty of New York University began in 
1927 the publication of Journal of Educational 
Sociology. 

A more notable manifestation of the tendency 
of sociology to split into more or less distinct 
subdivisions was the appearance of the coordi- 
nate disciplines of niral sociology and urban 
sociology. Rural sociology was the first to de- 
velop separately. The movement derived force 
from agrarianism particularly in European 
couiiiiies. In Germany von Wiese made im- 
portant surveys njnil communities. The 
theoretical bases of rural sociology w'cre the 
interest in regionalism and the interest in 
the community. I Vban sociok>gv’ was even more 
closely linked with regionalism. It was satu- 
rated with awareness of the predominantly 
urban character of western civilization. In 
the work of Patrick Geddes and Victor Bran- 
ford urban sociology found definite form. 
Le Play himself was less interested in the city 
or the megalopolis than m geographic aspects of 
soci..! organization. The study of non -territorial 
areas took its {X)int of departure from Durk- 
heim’s study of totcmic groups in Australia. 
The human ecologists combing an interest in 
territorial and in non-territorial areas. 

This interest in regionalism w^as one of the 
main pha>es of the scKiological interest in the 
community. Probably unconsciously the Amer- 
ican sociologist took over Tonnies’ distinction 
between community and society and ooncen- 
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tmted attention on the basis of community life. 
A number of sociologists were chiefly interested 
in the economic phase of community life and 
orguni^cation; the rural sociologists were a>n- 
cemed with all kinds of helpful community 
organizations. This interest was definitely linked 
to the community organization movement of the 
social workers and to the whole city planning 
movement. 

Among the special fields as.siduousIy culti- 
vated by soi'iology, immigration ami other pmb- 
Icms of population were the moj.t imi'Kirtaiit. 
The American restrictive immigration laws 
aroused an interest in the proMem not only 
aiTiOng American sociologists hut among the 
French, Italian and (Jerman as well. For social 
science the discussions of immigration were 
important chiefly for tlie im(>ctus they ga\e 
to a revival of interest in the process of as- 
similation and in the quantitative aspects of 
population. 

The interest in assimilation was pn domi- 
nantly Amcric*an and closeK cimnected with the 
Americanization mo\ement. 'Fhe race hatn*ds 
precipitated by the war bnmght the subject 
more into the foreground of thought, although 
scientists were for the most part interested in 
the racial controversies through the appniach 
to be had f. m the biology of heredity. l*his 
interest in heredity was closely linked with the 
eugenics movement, but from the point of \iew 
of the social sciences eugenics declined in im- 
portance after the war. Its literature was exten- 
sive but it was in the main a literature of 
popularization. The birth control movement, 
however, made important advances in both 
scientific and popular interest after the war. In 
1916 the British National Council of Public 
NIorals set up the Nation.d Birth Kate Com- 
mission, which has since then made an im)x)r- 
tant series of investigations and reports. Con- 
siderable impetus was given to the movement 
by Marie Stopes in Contraceptitm^ Its Thctjry^ 
History and Practice (1923). 

This increasing popular interest in eugenics 
and birth control was added to the question of 
immigration as a further factor in the recru- 
descence of interest in the quantitative aspect 
of the population problem. For a number of 
years before the war whatever interest there was 
in population centered around problems of qual- 
in other words the eugenic interest. It is 
true that in both France and Germany there 
was a considerable amount of militaristic and 
nationalistic laige family propagaitda; and in the 


United States Roosevelt made capital of Roas*a 
phrase “race suicide.*’ The populationist views 
of statesmen and moralists, however, excited 
little interest in scientific circles, nor was there 
much scientific interest in the prol)lein of exces- 
sive |v)puIation. But the widespread destruction 
of natural resources in the war led to new 
attempts tt) survey the quantity of resources 
available* tor an increasing {x>pulation. The ctfect 
of the discussion was u revival of Malthihsian 
tears of a future clouded b> over|H>pulation and 
|M)\crty viith a consequent restlessness menacing 
to w or III peace. 

A wealth of b(K)ks dealing with the problem 
appeared during the decade, designed primarily 
tor a popular audience. Sir George II. Knibbs, 
sUtistiLian f»)r the Coniinonwealtli of .Xustralia, 
in hi.N yiathematii nl Theory of l^npithuion (n;i7) 
maile some striking calculations on the result 
of continuation of present rates of population 
increase. Kevnes’ EitinontU Cunutiuituis of the 
Pmte slrc'iscd }H>pulation pressure as one 

of the three 01 four greatest factors in world 
instability, 'fhe most striking single contribution 
to the literature was the formula for population 
growth of Pearl aiul Reed. In The Uulame of 
Births and I)(ath\ (\ol. i, iqaS) Robert Kiie- 
zvnski made aa important statistical .stiidv *)f the 
falUng birth rate and bis work indiiatid that 
western Kurope is on the wa\ to di {Kipulation. 
The concept of the eiptimum, which ernphasi/cd 
SfK*iaI factors and tin n.lati\it\ (»t stand.uds of 
living and p<j.s.MbIe |>opulation into ise, was one 
of the most fruitful tcchni<|ucs introduced into 
discussions of the |>opulatif>n problem. C\irr- 
Saiinders made u.sc of the itlea .ind .\. li. Wolfe 
was one of its most enthusiastic proponents in 
America. 

Criminologv' was one of the early collateral 
interests c)f the sociologist, but so long as it was 
dominated by the biological conceptions of 
Izimbroso and his schcxil the s*)ciol(igists’ in- 
terest was a derivative one, entering b) way of 
penology. In 1913, however, C'harlcs Goring 
wmte The English Convict^ a work based on 
extensive statistical .studies. 'I’his Ixxik opemted 
to dispel faith in the thesis of a hereditary 
criminal type and prepared the way for a new 
interest in the mentality of the criminal. After 
the war criminology took on new life and new 
forms and was drawn closer to the other 
social studies. I'hc rappnichcmcnt was achieved 
largely through psychiatry and abnormal psy- 
chology. The wide dissemination of psycho- 
analytic methods after the war exerted a pro- 
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found influence upon the tendency to explain 
the criminal in terms of psychiatry. 

As a result of this changed emphasis criminol- 
ogy became more and nK)re concerned with the 
understanding of the indiviilual offender. Case 
study methotis were liorrowed from serial 
work and psychiatry and an immense volume 
of psychiatric-criminological material accumu- 
lated. 'rhe pioneer work was that of William 
Hcaly in his The Individual Delinquent (1915). 
'rhe study of the iiulividual deliiu|uent was 
closely linked lf» social work and to child welfare 
activities. It led to numerous .studies of the 
juvenile courts, of which the best known was 
the work by Jane Addams and others, The Child^ 
the Clinic and the Court (1925). The movement 
drew much material also from studies of family 
disorgani/.ition, as evidenced in Joanna (!ol- 
conls Hrokvn IIontcK (1919) and Ernest R. 
Mowrer's Family Disorjfanization (1927). 

While the prevailing tendencies in criminol- 
ogv were MK'i.d and jisvchologieal, the hiologic*:iI 
terulenev leieived new impetus fnnn the study 
of mental Usts aiu! tro.n uidocrinologv . '1 he 
hereditary defective or the victim of glandular 
unbalance are l\p(*s hardlv less definite tlian the 
atav istic t\ p«‘s of 1 /nnluoso. An excellent \mer- 
it'an example of iliis tendency was The Xcio 
Criminnlotiy (i<)2S) bv Max (i. Schlapp and 
E. II. Smith. 'I 1 ie tendenev was much stionger 
in Europe, however, than in the Tnited States. 
I n Spain La (timinalidad y la^ seen evau \ iuffrnas 
(T927) by Mariano l<ui/-Funes was a fonnid- 
able work which set forth all the biological 
explanations of ciiruinil beluvior, with chief 
emphasis on endocrine theories. Criminology 
after the war in (iernuny was largely crimino- 
biology. 'riie Austrim. Adolf Len/, in his 
Crundrhs der Krimnuilhiftlooir attempted 

to create a whole biologv of personality in terms 
which are reminiscent of lamibroso. 

One of the most notable developments in the 
war and post-war periods was the progre.ss 
tow^ard pnifessional .standing of the group of 
workers attached to the administration of prac- 
tical social serx'ices. “Applied sociology’* had 
covered in a fashion the broad field formerly 
knowr as charities and corrections. It had 
operated on the principles of scientific incjuiiy 
uncovering, so far as it could, general lules 
wrhich might arrive at practical application 
through legislation or through the administra- 
tion of public or private charitable services. 
The charity organization societies of the nine- 


teenth and early twentieth centuries represented 
a half-conscious reaction against the impersonal 
functioning of applied sociology and an impulse 
toward direct and ermtinuous participation in 
the government and administration of social 
serv'icc. At the close of the pre-war period the 
professionalization of this form of activity was 
well under way and a systematic technique was 
developing. *l’he traditional term “charities** 
gave w’ay to “social W'ork” which, how’ever, 
awered a much wider field. The methods of 
social w'ork penetrated into the fields of crimi- 
nology, public health, education, labor adminis- 
tration, the administration of social insurance. 

Social work addresses itself to the concrete 
case. It is no part of its province to map out the 
road for social legislation, to determine the 
direction of social pic>gress. These general issues 
are committed to political science, sociology, 
ccomimics. Social work seeks to translate the 
general social indent into rational application to 
the concrete case. Accordingly the central point 
in the social workers* system is occupied by the 
techniiiue of social case work. It is a technique 
which must naturally exhibit great fle\ibility, 
since it serves such wiilely divergent interests 
as those of the bmken farnilv, the convalescent, 
the psychiatric p.itlenl. Such a technique had 
gradually evolveil in the chrade preceding the 
war. The publication in 1917 of Mary Rich- 
mond’s Social Dia^nosi^ supplied the social 
worker with a practical manual which remained 
the dominating work in the field, although a 
nui berofothe. excellent works appeared. 

I’he immediate uTect of the war on social 
work was vastly to increase the demand for 
trainc'd social workers in connection with hos- 
pitals and convalescent camps, the relief of 
soldier’s dependents and the administration of 
va.st social pnigrams such as Belgian relief 
during the war, and after the war Near East, 
Central European and Russian relief. There 
were, however, more subtle and profound forces 
affecting the jHisition of the social worker in his 
relation both to social science and to public 
adi. listration. The war had bmken down the 
conception of an essentially laissez-faire state, 
standing aloof from the normal independent 
citizen and interv’cning only in the special in- 
stance by vvay of cliarities or correction. The 
stresses of the war ycais had broken down much 
of the sot'ial economic structure on which the 
fortunes of the normal independent citizen were 
based. It had become a primary obligation of the 
state to hold the tottering citizen on his feet— ^ 
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not « charitable obligation, but one of aane 
pul tc policy. The scmces of the social worker 
were required to determine where and in w*luit 
form support should be extended. He ceased 
to be an exponent of the griefs of the needy, 
pleading for relief in semi-religious accents, and 
became instead the e\]x;rt investigator or ad- 
ministratiir attached to a rational public scr\*ico. 
In European countries, \vhere the destruction 
of traditional fonns of thought lud been most 
severe, this change in the relation of goveniment 
to the handicapped was tacitly accepted, and 
social work, w ith all the technique of so<'ial case 
methods, was maintiiined by the state. In Amer- 
ica the charitable tradition persisttxl and sixrial 
work was maintained chiefly bv pri\ate funds. 
Nevertheless, the collection of these funds was 
undertaken in many cities through community 
chests and was levied with almost the finality of 
taxation upon those who were able to pay. 

While the ad\‘anccment of social science is no 
avowed objective of social work, the immense 
\*ohime of concrete data investigated by the 
social workers provided a sound h;isis for studies 
of purely scientific intent. The methods of social 
work were freely draw*n upon not only by 
sociology and its dependent disciplines, hut 
also by students of industrial and agrarian prob- 
lems. The pla* c of the social worker in the circle 
was one of steadily increasing importance. 

VI. ECONOMICS. The key to the interpreta- 
tion of economic thought during the war and the 
post-w'ar decade is to be sought not in the pre- 
vailing intellectual mood hut in the revolu- 
tionary chances in the economic situation and 
the inevitable if lagging readjustment of eco- 
nomic ideas. For earlier periods the interpreta- 
tion of movements of economic thought in terms 
of economic institutions often appears some- 
what strained, '’rhe world of scholarship is 
always in some measure autonomous, and when 
external a)nditiona are virtually static, scholar- 
ship may }et exhibit remarkable advances, 
governed by forces evolving from within. For 
the period here under consideration the relation 
between institutional change and changes in the 
direction of thought is compelling, direct and 
obvious. 

More than any other war in histoty the World 
War was predominantly economic in character. 
The application to military use of all the re- 
sources of modem science increased tremen- 
dously the voracity of the battle line. From 
month to month the requirements of arma- 


ments, munitions and supplies increased at an 
accelerating rate, until severe strains began to 
appear at innumerable points in the industrial 
system. Before the war was over every country 
engaged had come to a full roali/.ation of the 
de|>endence of its armies upon the functioning 
of its industry. The ‘‘industrial front** was no 
longer a mere metaphor. Battles were being 
won or lost in the factories hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles aw'ay from the sound of the guns. 

In cf>nsequcnce government and private in- 
dustry were forced to work out a new reflation, 
not easily definable in terms of the traditional 
political and economic theory. 'Fhe go\emment 
no longer stood apart from industry, practising 
paternalism or Iatsse/-fairc according to its 
established habits, (lovcmment and industry 
joined in close cooperation to advance the com- 
mon national interest. '^Fherc were indeed dis- 
putes as to prices, profits, taves; thc.se were 
resc3lved, however, not in tcmis of the rights of 
the individual as against the state, hut in temis of 
the efficient functioning of the whole organism. 

American experience in the cooperation of 
industry and government is perlups more illu- 
minating than any other, since America entered 
the war wnth a full realization of the new de- 
velopments. A.S soon as war w'as seen to be 
inevitable the reprtnsentative.s of every iinj^or- 
tant industiy flocked to Washington to volunteer 
their services as “dollar-a-year-men,** For its 
machiner}’ of industrial control the gfwcrnment 
had the cKoicc of the ablest key men in industry, 
men possessed of an amount of vital information 
on the functioning of industrv' such as govern- 
ment had never before ha«l at its command. 

Government and industrialists working in the 
closest harmony set af>out organizing and apply- 
ing to war uses cverj' available resource labor, 
materials, credits, power. Quc.stions of the dis- 
tribution of rewards were in abcjancc: if wages 
wrer** advanced it was solely with a view to in- 
creasing productive cflicicncy; prices were 6xcd 
at levels calculated to bring out the fullest sup- 
plies- credits were distributed on the basis of 
national uses rather than relative prorital>leiicss. 

The first impulse upon the close of the war 
was fully to “demobilize** industry; to return to 
the private scramble for profits with the govern- 
ment keeping the ring. (iradu;.}fy it came tD be 
realized that the pre-war economic order cOuId 
not be reestablished integrally. The problems of 
war debts, indemt itics, markets, supplies of 
raw materials, employment, the distributum of 
credit, transcended the competence of the old 
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formulae. Govemment and business had to co- 
operate formally or informally in working out 
their solution. 

Even in the United States, where the dis- 
integrating effects of the war were least in 
evidence, the tendency of government to co- 
operate with industry appeared in the ofTicial 
interest in standardization and the elimination 
of waste; in the sympathetic attitude toward 
consolidatioas that would liave been highly 
suspect in the era of “trust busting**; in the 
repeated attempts to apply the resources of the 
Federal Reser\'e system to promote sound busi- 
ness development and to discourage waste and 
immoderate speculation. Even in Russia, where 
the old economic order had apparently been 
entirely destroyed, it was necessary' for the 
communistic government to devise a “new ea>- 
nomic jiolicy,*’ with a view to securing the 
cooperation of private interests at home and 
concessionary' interests from abroad. Between 
these tw'o extremes CJermany, C/echoslo\akia, 
Italy, and in a loss degree England and France 
exhibited unmistalttoie teiukncics toward a new 
integration of go\ernmenl and private business. 

In the new institutional situation a host of 
practical pmblems emerged, rei|uiring the ser\'- 
ites of the eamornist as expert. During the war 
economists and statisticians in every' country 
w'cre drawn into the ser\ices of the go\ eminent 
to assist in the elaUiration of fiscal ]>olicies, the 
administration of credit, transportation and 
pow'er, tlie nmtrol of raw materials and the 
production pmccss, the adjustment of indus- 
trial relations. Even before the wMr the employ- 
ment of the economist as expert in industry had 
become aimtnon in (jerrnany and not infre- 
quent in America, 'riie experience of the war 
enhanced the general estimation of expert 
economic services and greatly widened the scope 
of their practical application. In consequence 
the outlook of eainoniists became semi-pro- 
fessional, w'ilh an emphasis upon practical 
solutions of concrete problems rather than the 
laigc*gcneralizations of pure scholarship. 

Hardly less significant in determining the de- 
velopment of economic thought was the special 
character of the pmblcnis of economic policy 
which loomed largest in popular interest. In- 
flation^ the burden of taxation resulting fmm 
the colossal increase in public debts, imlemni- 
tics, debts owed by one nation to another — all 
familiar problems in every respect but magni- 
tude and therefore with an extensive traditional 
literature to draw upon — ^were discussed with 


great acumen but as a rule without new insights 
of far reaching importance. Hardly any part of 
the voluminous literature on the economic con- 
sequences of the peace, Germany’s capacity to 
pay, the possibility of the payment of inter-Allied 
debts, the incidence of taxation, the effects of 
inflation, took into serious a>nsideration the 
change in the relation of govermnent to industry 
or the emergent internationalism of the econom- 
ic system. Although this literature was char- 
acterized by abundant information and sound 
sense, as an intellectual phenomenon it was 
reactionary, harking back to the epoch of John 
Stuart Mill and Cairnes. 

The diversion of economic attention in the 
direction, on the one hand, of problems of prac- 
tical economic administration and, on the other 
hand, of problems of public policy capable of a 
traditional solution left the science without the 
concentrated energy' requisite for significant 
systematic formi’iPtions. No great treatise of 
economics appeared in this period. Criticism of 
the older theories w'as carried on persistently, 
hut with no intense conviction as to the im- 
portance of the issues. Whereas the earlier 
criticism had derived most of its animus from 
serious concern over the justice or injustice of 
the economic sv'stem (Clark, Bdhm-Bawcrk, 
Hobson, Sombart, Veblen), the new'er criticism 
was animated chiefly by concern over pure 
scientific canons and the felt need of bringing 
theoretical conclusions into line with the results 
of empirical inquiry. I'hus the demand and 
supply curx'es coximi -*ctcd on rational principles 
by Marshall were ' nfronted w'ith altogether 
dissimilar cur\'es that had been derived from 
actual market data by empirical methods; the 
concept of the “ reprcsciitatixc firm “was sub- 
jected to empirical tests and founil wanting; the 
classifications of industries by the rate of return 
were proclaimed “empty economic boxes.” 
Attempts were made to refoige the weapons 
provided by the older theory: moving equi- 
librium was proposed as an clalxiration of and 
substitute for the concept of stable equilibrium, 
and ’'c law of balanced returns was proposed 
as a substitute for tliat of increasing and di- 
minishing returns. A great deal of work was 
done in various fields in an attempt to com- 
plicate and refine those theoretical categories 
which promised to be useful in dealing with 
descriptive and quantitative material. The re- 
sults were liardly satisfactory. Eventually de- 
mands W'cre made for a complete reformulation 
of theory so as to transform it into a true 
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oiganon for dealing with statistical generaliza- 
tions. 

The new trends in theorj* pointevl in the 
direction of the institutional factors in economic 
life and to those types of schemati/ation which 
assigned more importance to the effectiveness 
of these factors. In te\tbcx)ks the historical rela- 
tivity of the present order and the interplay of 
eamomic with other factors were emphasized 
at the expense of the retinements of marginal- 
ism; descriptive material was more abundant 
and occupied a more independent place than 
its merely iUustrati\e uses would pennit. Al- 
though attempts were made in s<ime texts to 
dispense completely with the older the<irj' — of 
these the most notable is the (»rundriss dir 
SozMlokonomik, the modem substitute for 
Schonberg s liandhuch—xhi^y by no means pro- 
vided a substitute fr)r old fa^hioned 
the best of them remained on the le\el of a 
sketchy delineation of the present system and of 
a compact historical and statistical description 
of its several parts. 

In Germany there was a rc\ival of theoretical 
interest^ best represented by the realistically 
tempered marginalism of Schumpeter. I'he 
x'ogue enjoyed by C''assel was at least partly 
due to his dispensing with the metaphysics of 
utility* and yaiue. Spanirs universalism — a re- 
vival of the organismic mmanticism of the early 
nineteenth century' — abolished the iiulivi^lual 
and the omcept of causality altogether. In 
France solidarism acquired a more respectable 
academic standing and a wider following. *rhi*re 
was more emphasis in England, even among the 
older theorists, on the irrational character of 
human behavior and more intere.st in the way 
economic phenomena change as against the 
search for the causes of their c\i»lencc. In the 
United States, in addition to a propo8c<l dis- 
placement of the older theciry by a system of 
empirically ascertained relations between eco- 
nomic variables, there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion, most of it on the methodological level, 
of the application of modern psychology to 
economics, of the value of the institutional 
concept and of the functional os against the 
structural approach. 

A distinct line of thc*oretical work, in the 
United States, grew out of the preoccupation 
with problems of public regulation of monopo- 
lies, The issuer of monopoly charges and valua- 
tion had of course been vigorously discussed 
throughout the generation preceding the war, 
and a voluminous literature had been accumu- 


lated. The newer analysis emphasized the fact 
that natural or legal monopolies })osscss features 
which increasingly characterize the rest of the 
eci>nomic system. Overhead costs attracted at- 
tention because they make regulation on the 
basis of the older theory im{X)ssiblc. 'Fhe dis- 
covery" f)f the iibiquitousneas of this phenome- 
non led to conclusions whicl\ undermined the 
price theory based on a.ssumptions of automatic 
adjustment of production to demand and of 
price to cost. It made essential a new theory not 
only for the uses of rate regul.ition but also for 
the intelligent comprehensn>n of the realities of 
price determination in a market with an inelastic 
demand and a still less clastic supply. In this 
coniuvtii>n John R. C'ommons proposcil a new 
approach not only to the ijuc.stion of mono|K>ly 
but the geiuTal ccoiioniic problem, liieonomic 
life was to be viewed ns a .series of transactions 
entered into by going concerns guided in their 
activity bv working rules, rather than as the 
movement of cf>inn\(>dities according to a prin- 
ciple of scarcity ctlectuatcd by rncihani.stically 
conceived entrepreneunship. 

The |>ost-war period was unusually rich in 
experience in the field of currency, and the 
impetus tc) thi.x)rctical analvsis was strong. 
Irving Fisher’s symbolical fornuikition devised 
before the war seemed to make the cjuanlity 
thef>rv' available fi>r dealing with concrete styia- 
tions involving a rapid increase in circulating 
medium and a rapid rise in prices, 'fhe e(|uation 
of exchange was refashioned in a number of 
wajs largely for the purpose of bringing to the 
fore the factors of importance in determining 
changes in the general price level. f)f these 
bank creilit occupied the center of intere.st. I’hia 
led to a deliberate departure from the com- 
modity theory money and deprived the quan- 
tity tlicf>ry of its rau.s.'itive,c.\planatory character. 
With the general recognitirin of the ability of 
organized banking t*> extend or ct)ntract the 
volume of circulating credit, the advocates of 
control and stabilization turned their attention 
to 1 anking {x>licy rather than to monetary 
policy; proponents of social reform began to 
inquire whether a rationalized distribution of 
credit, not only among prr)diicer.s but between 
producers and ainsumers, might not serv'c 
toward the rational devclr)pment of industry 
and the climinarion of ovcrprr>diiction and 
underconsumption and toward the regulariza- 
tion of employmcni. 

Allied to the quantity theory wa.s the purchas- 
ing power parity theory in foreign exchange 
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This century old doctrine underwent in this 
period a series of modifications whf’ch endowed 
it with greater logical validity but deprived it of 
practiciil effectiveness. The regime of incon- 
vertible paper money, for which this theory 
attempts to set up a parity, led alsr) to certain 
adaptations in the theory of international trade. 
The analysis proceeded, however, almost en- 
tirely on the basis of the cla.ssical assumptions; 
it disregarded the important novel factor in the 
situation, the incrciised international inoveinent 
of capital, with consecpient deflection of rates 
of foreign exchange from cr)mmodity parity 
and ultimate revision of reciprocal tlemands 
and the comparative cost of commodities. 

'File developments in the field of economic 
history were notable. One effect of the violent 
changes in the whole economic system was to 
emphasi'/e the need of systematic studies of 
change, not only in crisis periods but even more 
in the more manageable periods of graiiiial 
development. Painstaking factual studies tended 
to displace large gep-Tidi/ations, and scholars in 
increasing numbeis turned their attention to 
the j>ossil)iHty of applying rigorous statistical 
methods to historical iiujuiry. Most attention 
was paid to clearing up the origin of capitalism 
and to the industrial revolution. Soinhart’s re- 
vision of Dtr mitdvrne Kapitalhmus 27) 

assigned greater iini^ortancc to commerce in 
making possible the original accumulation of 
capital and rc'llected the iiiHucnce of the times 
in putting more emphasis on the role of the 
state in the creation of the modern order. 
'Paw Tier’s RtUiiton and the Rise of Capitalism 
found the spiritual preparation for the accpiisi- 
tive order in the teachings of early Puritanism 
and in the later breakdown of those restraints 
which made economic virtues work out to the 
benefit of the community. Monographic re- 
search found the dominant forces of early 
modern capitalism in the commercial expansion 
of the seventeenth century and led to the con- 
clusion that technological advance assumed its 
importance in industry only in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The priority 
of England in the development of industrialism 
was challenged and the dark picture of “evils” 
of the industrial revolution was found to have 
been considerably ovcrdnivvn. 'Fhc drift of the 
later monographic literature on American eco- 
nomic history was likewise in the direction of 
breaking up the rigidities of earlier formulae. 
It was enriched by compilations on the history 
of manufactures, agriculture and transportation, 
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by a number of sectional studies and histories of 
separate industries and railways, and finally by 
several histories of the labor movement stressing 
the importance of different factors in condition- 
ing the development of this movement. While 
the achievements of thcfjry and history during 
this period are interesting in detail, the more 
impressive achievements of the economic science 
of the time were closely connected with practical 
inlert^sts. Merc the quantitative method was 
indispensable; it was applied so widely and 
with so great an application of i n tel lec'tual energy 
as to create in many iiiinds ihe impression that 
the future of economics lay wholly in the field of 
quantitative analysis. 

'Fhe stati'^tics available to the inquiring ccon- 
oftiist iniTeas(‘d in this period enormously. 
Enumerations of the census type increased in 
fretiuency, in scope and intensity and in the 
leliahility of results ohtjiined. Cjovcmmcntal 
regulation and industrial reorganization on a 
national scale required a fairly accurate statis- 
tical description of major branches of economic 
activitv, fi»llovved up by registration of current 
changes in the more important factors in the 
situation. 'Fhe government and its numerous 
agencies, associations representing organized 
irulnstries, the banks and investors* organiza- 
tions, kept a close watch on economic develop- 
ments, trying to measure, each for its own pur- 
}>oses, the tempo of economic activity in its 
multifarious manifestations. 'Fhere was an extra- 
ordinary' development of methods for dealing 
Willi quantitative* 'natcrial, for bringing it into 
a manageable shapi* which would admit of com- 
parisons with the past ami with related lines of 
economic activity. Index numbers, which were 
in wid*.. use even before the war, were subj’ected 
to a theoretical analysis which systematized the 
various methods of compiling them and brought 
out their signilic.nncc for the purposes in hand. 
Time series analysis was adopted from the nat- 
ural sciences and employed to distinguish differ- 
ent types of changes in economic scries. 
Although attempts to provide a probability 
baMS for the use of refined mathematical tech- 
niques in economic statistics were unsuccessful, 
the validity of these methods for purposes of 
statistical description was generally granted. 

The accumulation of statistical materials and 
tools was also stimulated by the study of indus- 
trial fluctuations. Even before the war it was 
fairly dear that the study of the business cycle 
was not an investigation of the “short run,** 
disregarded by orthodox theory, nor an eco- 
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nomic dynamics building upon and supplement- 
ing the theon^of statics, hut an entirely different 
enviaagement of the economic order, a scheme 
in which the normal was not a stable equilibrium 
achieved in the long run but a certain regularity 
and uniformity of change. I'he theories of this 
period, most of which stressed causes lying in 
the credit and currency mechanism or in under- 
consumption, were formulated in such a com- 
prehcnsi\e way as to bring about a wider recog- 
nition of the fact that the real explanation lay in 
the disparity in the movement of various 
economic factors and in the accumulation of the 
eifects of this disparity until a breaking point 
is reached. Mitchell's presentation of the sub- 
ject, published in iqi j, was increasingly recog- 
nized as a framework which permitted a quanti- 
tative study of separate elements in the situation, 
intended at once to ascertain the realities of 
their functioning and to bring out in increasing 
detail the part played by these elements in the 
congeries of strains and stresses which W'as 
called the business cycle. Attempts were made 
to trace out the secular movements and on this 
basis to construct the “natural history" of 
industry, in which the forces at work are the 
growth of population, frequency of in\entions, 
building up *f the capital structure. Extension of 
the instigations to include a longer period of 
time and the application of a more refined tech- 
nique resulted in uncovering “major cycles," 
the rationale of which was traced by various 
authors to important changes in economic 
organization or to changing trends in gold pn>- 
duction and gold values. 

The luxuriant growth of quantitative eco- 
nomics constitutes perhaps the outstanding 
characteristic of this period. It was first devel- 
oped in the United States and later widely 
imitated in other countries. Stimulated by the 
fundamental changes and by the wide amplitude 
and universality of cyclical swings in the years 
immediately following the war, a number of 
organizations were established which devoted 
themselves to the digesting of results of current 
observation and to the intensification in many 
directions of the study of correlations between 
economic variables. They were supported by 
government and business organizations because 
they offeree] the possibility of finding ways and 
means of mitigating the violence of fluctuations 
and of anticipating developments in the prox- 
imate future. The institutionalization of research 
was not confined to quantitative studies; it 
developed almost equally in the field of descrip- 


tive studies. Such extensive fact gathering and 
condensation could not be conducted by a single 
individual, even with the unskilled assistance 
of seminar students. 

The effect of the war and post-war develop- 
ments on the labor problem was confusing in 
the extreme. At the outset the traditional 
assumption of diametrically opposing interests 
between labor and capital prevailed. In all the 
w'arring nations the first demand of government 
was merely a truce in the industrial struggle. 
Cvradually it came to be recognized that some- 
thing more than a truce w'as needed. The labor 
organization, like the cor|x>ration, could be 
employed as an instrument of national defense. 
Before America entered the war the lalxir organ- 
izatauis were already tacitly recognized in Eng- 
land and (icrmany as imp>ortaiit factors in 
maintaining morale and stimulating production. 
America profited by European experience and 
from the outset recognized the official labor 
organizations on a parity with other directive 
forces in the economic system. Ff>r purpnxses of 
efficiency and contn)i the c\ten.sion of labor 
organization over parts of the field that had been 
hitherto non-union was pennitted. 

To stimulate the efforts of the worker, wages 
were advanced, sometimes merely as an offset, 
partial or complete, to the advancing cost of 
living, sometimes in more generous measure. 
What is essential is that the worker's standard of 
living came generally to be regarded as a mutter 
of national concern. This attitude tow'ard wages 
and employment was carried over into the post- 
war period in the European countries and the 
pmition of lal)or remained a dominant pxditi- 
cal concern. In America the first impulse of the 
smaller business concerns was to “deflate" 
wages but the great corp>onitions, having become 
adjusted to the conception of operation in con- 
formity with national interests, hesitated to take 
p)art in this deflation. Within a short period in- 
dustry entered upon a phase of pro8f)erity and 
the theory gained currency that this prosperity 
was due to the large sp>ending |H)wer of i well 
paid working class. 

In the development of tactics notable iniK>va- 
tions were made by both capital and labor. 
Immediately after the war the employmwit of 
“industrial relations" experts was extremely 
common, and th*8 implied a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the management to operate on a 
basis of understanding. Employees were encour- 
ag^ to form shop committees and company 
unions for the regularization of industrial rela- 
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tions— often indeed as a prophylactic against 
unioniz.ition. Labor made numerous attempts 
to strengthen its position through the assump- 
tion of new functions such as banking and co- 
operative merchandising. In some instances 
remarkable n-sults were achie\ed. 

In lal)or theory the period yielded little that 
was new bevond the remarkable doctrines of 
the manifesto of the British Lalioiir Party 
immediately after the war, whiih einisagcd a 
state accepting as the definite c oh)ect of its 
poIic\ the satisfactory supplying of the require- 
ments of the democratic masses, and the fugi- 
tive literature in America occasioned by the 
launching of the aboitne “Plumb Plan” for 
railway labor, 'rhere was, however, a rich mono- 
graphic literature on various phasc:s of lalxir 
legislation history^ ,ind tactics. 

Econoinu liteialiire in general exhibited a lack 
of drive and direction. Eor this the explanation 
appears obvnnis 4 he world of economic fact 
was ptofoiindlx ^hinged by the war. The old 
gineial concepts itl\ assumed m eco- 

nomic thinking the sijtc, private enterprise, 
the nation, inti rnation ihsm, credit, capital — 
had taken on new nu anmgs and lime w.is want- 
ing tJ) weave the changed concepts into a har- 
monious structun of thought. 

VII. POLPIICAL SCIENCE. Traditional 
(political science had already begun to exhibit 
signs of disintegration before the outbreak of the 
war. 'Phe neat concepts of the early twentieth 
cemtury were sub|Lcted to severe criticism from 
the jx>int of view of political realism. The “poli- 
tics of power,’' v\hich manifested itself with in- 
creasing frequency in the last decade before the 
war, had operated to weaken the position of the 
state as a moral entity. As an incarnation of 
force the state might be expected to vary in form 
and function w'ith the resources at its command. 

The immediate effect of the war was to dispel 
political questionings of every sort. In the na- 
tions at war the competence of the state 
be^me virtually coextensive with the national 
life. The economic system yielded up its inde- 
pendence in the name of military necessity; 
partisan differences wx*re smoothed out in the 
intciest of national unity; individual liberty was 
unceremoniously bnished aside. Professional 
political scientists, to be sure, maintained a for- 
mal consistency writh peace timt doctrines, but 
the concepts and formulae of the intellectual 
world at laige were simplified to the last degree 
of absolutism. 
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With the progress of the war a host of new 
problems arose to disturb the absolutistic formu- 
lation. Within the nations at vm the issues 
raised by conscientious objectors and by spo- 
radic opposition to drastic labor control re- 
opened the question of the unlimited character 
of sovereignty. In the neutral world criticism of 
a more general character awakened. On the 
widely accepted assumption that the war had 
been forced by militaristic influences operating 
within nations otherwise peaceful, a significant 
discussion arose as to the proper relation be- 
tween the military and the civil authorities of the 
state. A striking comparison was drawn by Mun- 
roe Smith between German policy as dominated 
by Bismarck and as dominated, presumptively, 
by the military group surrounding Wilhelm 
HI. The “imponderables” in policy, upon 
which Bismarck had laid so much stress, were 
now erected into an important limitation upon 
sovereign action. Most important of all, belliger- 
ent propaganda and neutral criticism were 
shaping up conceptions of war guilt which 
tacitly iirplied moral limitations upon the sover- 
eign state and its responsibility to the “family 
of nations” or to mankind. The concept of a 
“superstate” was forcing itself upon popular 
fKilftical science, in spite of the rigidity of 
nationalistic preconceptions. In its extreme form 
this formula of the subordination of state to 
superstate went so far as to dispute the legiti- 
macy of a government which w*as assumed to 
have flouted its ^esixinsibility to the family of 
ndtuins. Woodro'v Wilson's distinction between 
the German go jmment, deserving to be 
crushed in war, and the German people, against 
whom the charge of guilt would not lie, was an 
instance directly in point. The tacit assumption 
of a superior international political entity ap- 
peared repeatedly in Wilson's pronouncements. 
Even the apparent harking back to a moralized 
nationalism in the formula “the self-determina- 
tion of peoples” involved an intemationalistic 
assumption. The right of self-determination 
rests not on natural riiLhts, but on an assumed* 
mc.al world order. 

Discussion of an international political order 
became almost a universal preoccupation after 
the Peace Conference and the launching of the 
League of Nations. The discussion involved the 
position of the sovereign state within the new 
order; the relative weight of large and small 
nations in a working international organization; 
the canons of treaty making; questions pertain- 
ing to judicial action in international disputes; 
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the use of military force and economic pressure. 
Political scientists, philosophers, historians and 
other scholars participated in the discussion, 
but the main burden of it was Ixune by states- 
men and political leaders. A wealth of literature 
appeared, hut it would be hazardous to sa} that 
any sinf^le work stands out as an adei|uate treat- 
ment of this international trend of thouq:ht, 
although it was by far the most im{H)rtant in the 
political science of the penod. 

Parallel with the elalx>ration of the interna- 
tional order into an increasingh realistic entity, 
the attack upon the doctniie of the omnicom- 
petent slate was carried through with great criti- 
cal energy. The most etfecti\e criticism was 
launched by the pluralists, led b\ Harold Laski. 
To the pluralists the state is ^inlpl^ one out of a 
number of associations to w hich the indiv idtial 
belongs and as such has no exceptional moral 
claim to be obeyed The superiont) of the state 
to other asscxiations rests on its power to 
use coercion The contnnerxj <j\er pluralism 
produced a flcxxl of literature and resulteil in a 
reiteration of the distinctions established btforc 
the war bct^\een \artous meanings of the tenn 
sovereignty. It led to an ethical defensi* of the 
superionty of the state h\ Llliott, who inter- 
preted sovereif^nty as the assurance of the com- 
munity of p' p<isc that is the essence of the 
state. The same problem was approached his- 
torically by Macl\cr in The Sloderti State 
(1926). His conclusion wa.s that the proper 
sphere of acti\ity of the contemporary state is 
the dictation of such actions necessary for the 
good life of society as can be enforced, if neces- 
sary, b\ phj'sical forces. 

In Germany and Austria the question of state 
sovereignty wras discusscil chiefly in connmion 
with the relation between state and law. The 
most novel development was that of the Kelsen 
school. As a nco-Kantian, Kelson distinguished 
between sein and soUen^ realms of existence and 
essence. Positive law' is a closed system of postu- 
lates in the realm of essence and therefore docs 
*not recrignize phenomena on the existential 
level. It deals not with acts of phj-sical beings 
but writh legal relations. The state, which is the 
source of law, is a juridical person, the subject of 
rights and duties. The reine Rechtslehre of 
Kelsen made it possible to conceive of sover- 
eignty also a« a legal relation, as the binding 
validity of the legal order, its internal coherence. 
To Fritz Sander, who differed slightly from 
Kelsen, the state was essentially no more than a 
particular system of legislative, administrative 


and other procedures. Somewhat more realistic 
was Leonard Nelson, who believed that while 
force cannot make law it is necessary in order 
to make law etfective in society. 'Fliis is the 
purpose of the state. 'I'hc power of the state, 
which is the supreme power, must, howe\er, he 
a legal one, that is, must itself be limited by law. 
Still more realistic was Wol/endorfl, to whom 
the state was a ruling foice but a force of order, 
not of arbitniry c*cmipulsion. 'Fhe state’s func- 
tion is to bevome the responsible and final 
guarantor of the law, to intervene only where 
free individual or associated aition In^comes 
insiitKcient. Finaih Call Schmitt, holding that 
political philos«>ph\ is nothing more than 
secularized theologx, identified so\eieignt\ with 
arhitraiy power and found that it in ixircised m 
the numetruis situations which have not Incn 
foreseen bv legal pu script ion. 

Another devtlopmcnt which marks this period 
was the concern d attack on the dctnocr.itic 
form of govenimcnl. The establishment b\ 
psvchology of the extreme variation ot iiuiital 
abihtv led to the questioning rtf democraev on 
general grounds \ leitain disilhisionnunt with 
democraev was apparent even in the late woiks 
of James Brvee Deinocracv was made tlie sub- 
ject of a more rexilistic studv in the countries 
which hilhcrt } had not bc*en undtt a dc*mo 
cratic regime and v\as vigoiouslv championed 
in spile of the paraphernalia of dermn- 
raev in ac*tion, such as politic.il machines, 
manipiilaK'd public opinion and lobbving Hie 
influence of economic* interests on political ac- 
tivity led to a demand for a substitution, or at 
least supplcmcntatirui, of territorial representa- 
tion by functional rcpresentition so that eco- 
nomic interests niiglit have a direct share in the 
determining of governmental policies. Func- 
tional representation, it was ass»*rtcd by the 
advocates of the council form of government in 
Russia and Germany, would provide the nearest 
appioximation to direct democracy possible un- 
der modern conditions. In the Anglo-American 
world the problem of functional representation 
was a part of the larger controversy centering in 
pluralism and as such attracted considerable at* 
tention both on its own account and in connec- 
tion with the coordination of organs of ftme- 
tional representation with organs of territorial 
representation. 

Similarly parliarnentirism was being seriously 
discredited. Carl Schmitt, following Stnend, 
defended true parliamentarism on the ground 
that it offers publicity of discussion of all impor- 
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tant state measures in advance of decision. He 
asserted that latter day parliamentarism was 
degraded because vital decisions were taken not 
in plenary meetings of rei>rescntativc assemblies, 
hut in small committees sitting secretly. Genu- 
ine parliamcntari.sm, in\ol\ing a nice balance 
between the legislature and executive, was dis- 
tinguished by Redslob from monistic parlia- 
mentarism of the I'rench type, where the sover- 
eignty actually resiiles in the Chamber of 
Deputies and its committees. 

The defense of dictatorship represented the 
obverse of the attack on denuK-racy. Before the 
war G. Mosca had asserted that the mass of the 
people is incapable of self-government, that it is 
always managed b) a minorit) and that a change 
in the fonn of government means merely tlie 
transfer of jxivver from the hands of one minority 
to that of another. 'Fhe defense of dictatorship 
received a peculiar twist in its applic.ition to the 
Russian situation. laMiin and 'IVotsky, adopting 
the syndicalist contention that the parliamen- 
tary* state, with a venal press and Cfirrupt parties, 
represents the dictatorship «)f the bourgeoisie, 
insisted, in opposition to kautsky, that dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, a recogni/i'd transition 
stage to the abolition of the state, cannot be 
achieved by the pcacelul means of obtaining a 
parlkimeiilary inajoritv . Communist theorists as- 
signed to the stale a function far superior to 
any it ever liad in s<»iijlist discussions. (\mi- 
munism, althougli still conceived in terms of 
economic and .social organization, was to be 
brought about through an effective utilization 
of all the ptivvers at the (lispt)sal of the state 
during tlic prolonged period of its domination 
hy the vanguard of the class conscious prole- 
tariat. 

'I'hesc years after the war exhibited an in- 
creased attention to factors which condition 
international relations and the channels through 
which these f.ictors become ctFeclivc. Hie study' 
of policies which result in the clash of national 
interests and of the methods bv v\hich these 
clashes can be avoiiled became a recognized 
division of political science. Most attention was 
given to the economic factors: tlie desire for the 
control of important sources of raw materiab, 
of markets for goods and capital, of lines of 
comiiainication, of overpopulation. Recognition 
of the predominantly economic character of 
imperialism led to a discussion of its essential 
relation to the existing cconomiv order. Imper- 
ialism was considered by some the inevitable 
accompaniment of monopolistic, parasitic cap- 
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italism; by others the survival of fcudalistic 
militarism grafted upon the modern ecooomic 
order. Much attention was given to possible 
methods for abating the causes of disputes 
between nations and for the replacement of 
unregulated international competition by coop- 
eration —international regulation of foreign in- 
vchtincnts, migration and the control of raw 
materials. 

Of the institutions important in foreign poli- 
cies most attention was paid to diplomacy and 
the press. It had long been recognized that the 
control of foreign relations was the weakest 
pcjint in a democracy, 'rhe war produced a 
revulsion against secret trcatici; and a demand 
for “open agreements openly arrived at.** The 
studies in this period, however, made it clear 
that while the first part of the formula is prac- 
ticable and would lead to the cess;ition of leagues 
and alliances directed against third parties, 
public ncgotiatioTi is not always practicable. It 
was also conten it d that in a democracy there is 
about as much cf)ntrol over foreign policy as 
over any other affairs of state and that the devel- 
opment of genuine control ilepends upon the 
creation of an informed and instructed public 
opinion. 

Advances in the .stuily of public administra- 
tion were conilitioned by the increasing domi- 
nance of the expert in the administrative machin- 
ery*. Even before the war the relation between 
the permanent civil service and the cabinet 
resixinsible to parliament had been much de- 
bated, and in the post-war period the instability 
of ( .hincts and u»i growing group consciousness 
of civil serv*ants n . de the problem more acute. 
The question of judicial review was also raised 
in a more com|.elling way after the war by the 
increasf' in administrative rule making; the 
underlying issue was wliether the courts or the 
administrativ e commissions arc the more flexible 
and more rational regulatory agencies. Parallel 
with the interest m the distribution of control 
was the concern with cfticiency of functioning. 
Metliods dtvelopcil by industrial psychology 
for testing the fitness of the job holder were 
ail. 4 'ted to the us.igc of the civil serv'ice and 
measures were devised for testing the efficiency 
of perfo mance of various governmental units. 
New schemes of administrative organization 
were worked out with an eye to eliminating 
w*aste due to duplication and overlapping and 
the general cumbersomeness of structure. The 
work of the Institute of Government Research 
in the United States and of the Institute of 
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Public Administration in England were of 
particular interest in this field. 

In the United States much attention was 
given to the continuing tendency toward cen- 
tralization of authority in the federal govern- 
ment; to the installation of the budget system 
by the federal and many stite go\emmenta; 
to the increase in number and the extension of 
competence of administrative commissions; to 
experiments in the field of municipal govern- 
ment and later in rural local government. In the 
British Empire interest was centered on the 
devolution of powxrs resulting from the tend- 
ency toward independence of the self-governing 
dominions. Much was urritten in Germany in 
connection with the new constitution. Attention 
centered especially on the relation between the 
Reich and the constituent states (Ldifder), on the 
position of the new advisoiy economic councils 
in the general administrative system and finally 
on the question of judicial review of legislative 
enactments. In Italy the focus of interest was the 
reconstruction of the entire state apparatus from 
the top down. The chief problem occupying 
Russian political scientists was the regulariza- 
tion of governmental processes as a means of 
escaping the crude and arbitrary dominance of 
revolutionar intuition. 

Political science was markedly influenced in 
this period by developments in related disci- 
plines. The substitution of sociological for 
legalistic conceptions of the state made it im- 
perative to redefine what is specifically political. 
An easy solution w'as found by some in reviving 
the notion that the characteristic attribute of the 
state is its power of physical coercion. Funda- 
mentally related to this was the view held by 
others that the state is the resultant of attitudes 
engendered by the possibility of organized 
conflict. Political science so defined could still 
retain its identity even if its scope were extended 
to include the study not only of governmental 
agencies but also of the numerous underlying 
groups of organized interests. 

Social psychology amtributed to politics 
perhaps even more than sociology. In the pre- 
ceding period Graham Wallas had stressed the 
importance of a human nature approach to 
political processes and Michels had pointed out 
the danger of democracy degenerating into an 
oligarchy because of the unscrupulousness of its 
party leadership. While work along these lines 
continued, new leads were uncovered. Mary 
Follett pointed to the vitalizing and integrating 
role played by conflict in the social process. 


analyzed the nature of group oiganization in 
terms of a somewhat mcKiified behavioristic 
psychology and indicated the significance of the 
group in a democratic state. Walter Lippmann 
gave an interpretation of political behavior 
which emphasized the importance of stereotypes 
in the formation of public opinion. An impetus 
was thus given to numerous studies of the 
structure and functioning of political parties, of 
the formation and manipulation of public 
opinion, of revolutions and revolutionary move- 
ments. 

'Fhe application of psychohigy to political 
science wms carried farthest by Flovd All|)ort. 
In renouncing the institutional fallacy,” by 
which institutional attitudes of individuals are 
abstracted and set up as entities in themselves, 
he claimed the whole field of the srK*ial sciences 
for the study of behavior attitudes. I'his liehav- 
ioristic approach naturally led to attempts to 
reduce politics to statistical expression, such, 
for instance, as the correlation of voting with a 
number of factors which arc suppiscd to in- 
fluence It. Measurement and precise description 
were used also in the fHilitiail survey, which 
developed first in urban communities in the 
United States and v\as later empk>ved in the 
field of operation of state and ficUral govern- 
ment; it was alsf> carru^d on in hngland on a 
large scale. The object of the p>litRal siirvev was 
to describe gov'crnmenlal machiruTV in opera- 
tion in relation to a precisely specified social 
milieu. 

Another development on the margin of fxiiiti- 
cal science was the increasing interest in {lohticiil 
geography. 'Hiis was inevitable, since the new 
map of Europe was settled partly with refcience 
to the establishment of natural frontiers and 
ethnic homogeneity. In 1924 the magazine 
Geopolitik was founded in Germany by Karl 
Haushofer, and still earlier an attempt was made 
by Rudolf Kjellen in Sw’eden to incorporate 
political geography into descriptive political 
science. 

it is true that politic*al science begins wliere 
public law leaves off, this period was the first, 
both for Anglo-Saxon countries and the con- 
tinent, in which the science came into iti own. 
In spite of the multiplication of written constitu- 
tions and of regubtory hvrs and rules, the drift 
of thought was distinctly away from the study 
of structure to a consideration of the realities of 
functioning. Consequently the dicta of the 
science became less definite and its dependence 
upon related disciplines much closer; for the 
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same reason it was also impr^ated with a new 
vitality and a greater responsiveness to practical 
needs. 

VIII. LAW. The transformation of a system of 
legal thought in which the will of the state was 
the central fact into one in which the develop- 
ment of the individual was the primary concern, 
was the chief accomplishment of juristic activity 
after the war. This transformation, which had 
been definitely begun in America just before the 
war and considerably earlier in (iermany, is 
generally abbreviated as the change from an an- 
al)rtical to a sociological jurisprudence. In terms 
of this change the varied activities after the wai 
in juristic thought, legal education, srK'ial legis- 
lation, codification and the reorganization of 
judicial machinery take on a considerable com- 
munity of meaning. As a sequel to this change 
there came a new emphasis and a new perspec- 
tive in the study of law which lifted it out of 
its former pf>siiion as an adjunct to political 
theory and nude of it a compic.x and ramifying 
social study. 

The opening of the war period found analvti- 
cal jurisprudence yielding ground in every 
important juristic .svstcni to an invading bodv of 
thought which, because of peculiar intellectual 
traditions and kgal-political schemes, was of a 
diflerent composition in each countrv". In (iei- 
many the dcusive influence of Stammlcr and 
Khrlich, operating in a code country, empha- 
sized the need for a dynamic jurisprudence 
which would continue to ailapt a rigiil .system of 
law to the changing needs of each period. In 
Franee, where the metaphysical tradition had 
been dominant, distinct trends could be traced 
toward a revival of natural law, the energetic 
study of comparative law and the extremist 
movement for “free law.*' In England, which 
had since Hobbes been most intimately allied 
with the analytical strain of thought, the anahti- 
cal tradition was most tenacious, giv ing w av only 
in the historical approaclies of Maitland and 
Vinpgradoff. In America a derivative analvtical 
jurisprudence held sway until the vigomiis 
writings of Roscoe Pound and the opinions of 
Mr. Justice Holmes began to make serious in- 
roads upon it, the first in a direction closelv al- 
lied to Stammler*s sociological school, the latter 
in the broad spirit of a humanized individualism. 

The war itself had an appreciable, although 
not a determining, effect upon subsequent 
juristic developments. It produced a prolific 
literature of international law, in which the 
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fundamental concepts of sovereignty, national- 
ity and neutrality were reexamined. Consider- 
able creative activity went into the oi^anization 
of the judicial machinery and the analysis of the 
juristic theories that wx‘re to govern the out- 
lawry of w'ar and the effective arbitration of 
disputes. The new' constitutions of the post-w’ar 
European states brought with them the prob- 
lems of adjusting theories of public law to a 
conception of powx-rs derived from a written 
constitution, and stimulated a revival of analyti- 
cal jurisprudence; an impulse in the same direc- 
tion came from the quest of stability in an 
era of rapid change. The unprecedented activ'- 
ity in constitution making also presented an 
opportunity for a fresh examination by conti- 
nental jurists of Anglr>- American legal institu- 
tions, particularly the American doctrine of 
judicial review of legislative acts, which the 
Reichsgericht in (lermany adopted. In England 
the war, among other factors, gave an impulse 
to the process of transforming empire into 
commonwealth which was accompanied by an 
attempt to clarify the status and legal relations 
of the constituent political units. 

But these direct results of the war were the 
incidental rather than the essential lines of ad- 
vance along which legal theory developed. The 
prin ipal single force behind this development 
was the actual character and functioning of legal 
institutions in this period. Just as the primary 
concern of law in the Middle Ages was the 
proper ordering of one’s religious life, and in 
the early modern i»eriod the building up of effec- 
tivc legal control I». the central government, so 
it came in this pers .d to be the smooth dispatch 
«)f intricate business relations, the maintenance 
of property rights, the protection of the indi- 
vidual in large and impersonal communities. 
'Fhe refinements of the corporate organization of 
the business unit, the fluidity of credit trans- 
actions, the comj kxitics of financial organiza- 
tion illustrate the demands that business made 
on legal machincrv and concepts. The history of 
the relations of grivemmcnt and public utilities 
in *he American legal •* nation is an indication 
of lac concern of American a)nstitutional law 
with pmperty rights; and the frequency of crime 
commissions testifies to the importance of the 
problem of criminal law and administration in a 
large city. Juristic concepts, legal education and 
judicial machincrv^ had to he refashioned to 
meet these compelling demands with some de- 
gree of adequacy, and that process subsumed 
most of juristic attention after the war. 
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In this transformation the j^verning intellec* schools of jurisprudence a characteristically 


tual principle was that of pra^’inatisni. This was 
especially true of legal de\elc»pnieiit in America 
\ihere Mr. Justice Holmes, in his famous re- 
mark that ^*the life of the law is not logic but 
experience**’ not only e\pressi‘tl a personal con- 
viction but caught the increasingly characteristic 
note of American jurisprudence. ’I’lus tendency 
had already show n itself in Kngland before the 
war in the work of Pollock and Maitland, who 
had qtulified Austin to the extent of ilefining 
law as “the sum of the rules administered by 
courts of justice”; a realistic examination showed 
that uiulcr a amimon law s\ stern the center i)f 
gravity was n(»t the single creati\e act of the 
legislator but the continuous series of creati\e 
interpretations by the judge in the daily stress of 
court business. But the most insistent applica- 
tion of this pragmatic attitude was found in 
America, where the mo\ing p<n\er behind legal 
change was the Supreme Court and where not 
only the interpretation but e\en the \alidity 
under the amstitution of certain crucial laws 
were not known until the Supreme C'ourt had 
passed on a case in\ol\ing them. ’Fhe attitude is 
illustrated in such varied features of the Amer- 
ican legal landscape as the use of the case s\&tem 
in legal edu ation; the conception of law as an 
entity whicii docs not at any moment exist ex- 
cept in the probability of its application to the 
specific set of facts invohed in the next ease and, 
as a consequence, the opfHisitum to such judicial 
machinery as ad\isory opinions on the ground 
that they postulate the existence of a legal prin- 
ciple abstracted from a particular set of facts; the 
consciousness of the c\asivc and indellnable 
character of legal concepts, such as due process, 
which was revealed in the writing and teaching 
of diwrse but representative American legal 
scholars like 0-H)k, Frankfurter, P»iwell and 
Hamilton; the increasing practise of adjudicat- 
ing a case not by the method of abstract logic hut 
in the context of scjciai arrangements that give 
it significance and, as a result, the transforma- 
tion of the legal brief and sometimes the judicial 
opinion into an economic or sociological treatise. 

The vigorous and able thinking that charac- 
terized the opinions of the American Supreme 
Giurt was one of the outstanding juristic 
achievements of the period. Although the form 
and purp(»se of an opinion are completely alien 
to the deliberate grappling with jural concepts to 
be found in the treatises of system builders like 
Austin, Kohler, Stammler or (ieny, these opin- 
ions may be said to have added to the recognized 


American accession. Their principal ingredients, 
with some admixture of ethical and historical 
points of view, were the traditional American 
stress on individualism and the desire of the 
sociological jurist to apply law in the c'oiitext of 
a changing society. Opinions of this kind were 
particularly characteristic of Mr. Justice 1 lolines 
and Mr. Justice Brandeis, although in strikingly 
diverse proportions. 'I’vvo such apparently anti- 
thetical attitudes would seem strange partners, 
and it is true that Mr. Justice Holmes when, at 
times, he found the two in conflict lendered 
exclusive fealty to tlic first and Mr. Justice 
Bnindeis to the second. But in their judicial 
optnioiis and also in the main trend of the court’s 
decisions during this period there was evidenced 
a remarkable attempt to weigh the conflicting 
demands of soci.il policy and individual values. 
The central prohlem of law became that of so 
contndiing the growth of legal institutions as to 
make ff>r the bi^t devckqunent of the individual 
in society. 

'I’o make such an attempt with even a partial 
degree of success was a hcioic pnxedure. For a 
body such iis the Supreme ( ourt, so situated 
in the .American political scheme tliat its deci- 
sions could affect the future course of social 
legislation or deflect prosperity fn>in one ch.in- 
nt4 of business or section of the country to 
another, the pnxess of decision lu caine an ad- 
venture in statesmanship, .\merican consiiiu- 
tioiul Kiw, although in tlie controversv over 
prohibition and civil liberties it continued its 
traditional prefxcijp.ilion with the Bill of Rights, 
in dcxiling with tlie nvrre vital c|uestif>iis became 
increasingly absorlwil with the legal bases of 
the ecrrnoinic and scsrial system of the most 
highly industrialized country in the world. I low 
pcrilniis a resfvmsibility this imposed iijxrn the 
judiciary was stated with engaging clarity by 
Mr. Justice Cardo/o in 7Vie Mature of the 
Judicial Pruass ( 1922 ). 

’i’he wide ac(|uaintance with continental law 
and juristic literature evidenced in this book is 
representative also of the movement toward 
what may be termed a “reception” of Fiiropean 
legal thought. Pound, in siip[K>rt of his plea for 
a sociological jurisprudence, and Wigmort, with 
a primary interest in comparative law, intro- 
duced American scholars to the significance and 
content of the principal trends in Etiiropcan 
jurisprudence, ’^die Continental U^gal History 
Series and the Modern Legal Philosophy Series 
did much to attenuate American legal provin- 
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cialism. But such an interest cannot with truth 
be said to have taken deep root in America, 
and the increased interest in Anglo-American 
law which scholars on the continent began to 
evince was sporadic and undetermined. In an- 
other direction a contnivcrsy ^^hlch had started 
with Mat and promised to have revolutionary 
effects burned itself out in an uncongenial 
atmosphere. I'hc furor with which Wesley 
Hohfeld's cntieism of the existing terminology 
•of jural relations was received, and the de^gree 
to which his scheme for clarifying and classify- 
ing them dominated for a short period the 
teaching at the Yale I^aw School, were perhaps 
an indication of a current belief that more than 
of scx.ial consciences judges stood in need of 
sharper wits After a hiatcd controversv be- 
tween Walter Wheekr Cook, the principal 
llohfeldian exponent, and Albert Kocourck, 
who while shiring llohfcld’s interest in jural 
analysis set up a rival scheme, the issue cooled 
It was probably less suited to flie case law 
svstein in America than it might have been to 
the civil liv\ svstcp' » ^ (ontincnt, where the 

ncccssitv foi torinulating law constantlv on the 
basis of a v\rittcn text nude an unde riving 
scheme of juial relations desirable Its principal 
signihcanee became tinallv its infliienec on 
(\)ok who, adding to it the findings of the New 
Phvsies and the New Logic, broaelcned it into 
an inv( stigition of the scientific method in law, 
and on ( omnuins who us(*d an adaptation of the 
Hohfeldian svsiem in his I tgal I oundatwm of 
Capitalism (1924) 

'laking issue force fullv with the citegon/ing 
of the leg d analvsls the soe lological school, with 
adherents in eveiv eountrv md with Staiiimkr 
and Pound as its principal leadeis, established 
the dominating trend in juristic thought It 
spent much of its eailv force in a front il attack 
upon the inlrcnchments of “mcehaniear’ juns- 
pnidenee, in the violence of which it sometimc*s 
c\|Kised Itself to attack on account of the ex- 
treme* formulation of its stand In its more eon- 
stnuLtive phase^s it rcvolutioni/cd the studv of 
law, k*aving its most appreciable mark on legal 
education, research and reform In Vmeriea it 
was connected with cverj imjxirtant movement 
in these fields. 

In legal education the case method reached 
the apogee of its influence in this period, and 
there were even rumblings of a re volt against it 
This rev'olt did not advexate a reversion to the 
textbook method but aimed at making the 
itudy of a caac merely a point of departure for 


an excursion into the social and philosophical 
problems of which it formed the end product. 
This represented, although in an extreme form, 
a tendency which the innovators in legal educa- 
tion manifested throughout the pcTioel — that of 
paying increasingly less attention to the pro- 
fessional aspects of legal education and of using 
il to transform law into a social study. The re- 
organi/atioii of the curriculum on a functional 
basis, which absorbed much of the administra- 
tive energies of the principal law schcx)ls, was 
built on a fiindamcntallv sociological conception 
of the functional role of legal rules and institu- 
tions in societv When the dispantv between the 
aims of professional legal education and the 
soeial study of law became increasingly clear, 
the two aetiv lilts were differentiated and the 
latter was organized definitely as research, some- 
times with a separate staff and predominantly 
by the method of group collaboration 

Whatever thr degree of success with which 
the fruits of legal research justified its preten- 
sions, there can be little doubt that it was a 
valuable auxiliary in the movements for clari- 
fication of legil rules and overhauling of judicial 
niithincry Ihc work of the \mcrican Law 
Institute, the revision of the Code of Civil 
Procedure in (»ermanv, the reform of the )u- 
dieiai oiganizjition in I ranee and Fern’s un- 
successful attempt at a thoroughgoing reform 
of the Ptiwl Code in Ttalv were inspired and 
eoiulueted h\ kgal scholars in the light of what 
tluv eonsulerccl the latest research The early 
hope of Pfuind 'hit kgal scholarship might 
prove eventuillv vf etive in social engineering 
found ample re ili/ation when the jurist was 
e died in, as the 1 ngineer might have been, for a 
simev of a tiouhksome problem With a note 
of authoritv the ]iinst as expert suggested 
remedies in the east of the breakdown of the 
niaehinerv of criminal administration (Cleve- 
land Crime Survtv), the congestion of the 
nation's husiiu ss in the Supreme Court (Frank- 
fuiter and Lmdi-, Tlu Buum^s of the Supreme 
Couit^ 1927), the unnee* ssaiv litigation of com- 
me III disagreements (the movement for com- 
niereial arbitration), the non -enforcement of the 
prohibition laws (President Hoover’s advisory 
committee on law cntoreenient). 

The obvious social context of every legal 
problem and the huildtng up of a system of legal 
research and study to deal with the problem 
adequatelv in this aintcxt served as the connect- 
ing links between law and what lawyers began 
to call “the other social sciences.” In these 
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interrclatiofiships lay the claim of law to be 
considered a social study. In the investigation 
of the origin and development of legal institu- 
tions and concepts only a beginning was made 
in this period, but enough to show tliat here 
the genetic method was successful in revealing 
'""the dead hand of the past** and the devious 
and amazing carry-over of old ideas to deal w ith 
new situations. No more fertile phase of intel- 
lectual history was to he found in any of the 
social sciences. The study of non-political 
groups and associations, as they had Inren clari- 
fied in sociology, yielded, in the pluralistic 
theories of Duguit, Kmbbe and Laski, a revolu- 
tionary change in the political-legal concept of 
the state, and had correspondingly impoctant 
consequences for the theory of the nature of 
law. llie studies by lawyers and economists of 
the legal foundations and the legal scaiToldtng 
of the two principal institutions that have 
emerged into dominance in modem society — 
property and contract— contained much dyna- 
mite for accepted attitudes in both law and 
economics. Social work carried its activities 
over into the field of law, and considerable 
interest was stirred up over the small claims 
court, legal aid and the juvenile court. .Anthro- 
pologists ( 1 / wie, Primtive Society^ 1920; Ma- 
linoi^i, Cnme and Custom in Salvage Society, 
1926) grappled with the problem of legal organ- 
ization in the primitive community and clarified 
the functional relationship between the legal 
system and the social organization. Psychology 
with its revolutionary though somewhat un- 
stable revaluations undermined the substructure 
on which the elaborate system of legal evidence 
had been built. All along the frontiers of law 
there was a good deal of stir. If there was too 
much fiiith in the results of group research and 
in the genuine synthesis that might be effected 
by the juxtaposition of law with another social 
study, it was merely a sign that one of the oldest 
of organized studies was passing thipugh a new 
youthful phase. 

IX. HISTORY. In a group of social studies 
prolific in innovation the peculiar propriety 
which seems to stamp the adjective in the 
phrase ^'the new history” is of considerable 
significance. It presents the paradox that the 
study which has from within itself generated 
the least of actual novelty offers the appearance 
of the most radical transformation. And it points 
in partial explanation to an articulateness and 
a militancy on the part of the spokesmen for 


history that transcend the revivalist spirit of 
the other social sciences. 

I'he movement for a new history, although in 
the swing of it there was an accelerated swift- 
ness after the first dc-cade of the century, did 
not come with entire suddenness. Behind it 
there was in each country an evolution of 
historical WTiting in which sporadic beginnings 
of the later tendencies can be distinctly traced. 
In CuTinany, side by side with the efforts 
toward the cr^'stallization of history into an 
exact science, there may be discerned a move- 
ment for the broadening and humanizing of 
historical writing. From the Kultwrgeschichte of 
the late eighteenth centur>' this tendency can 
be traced through the nationalistic and idealistic 
trends of the nineteenth and the methodological 
clash that centered around I^amprci'ht. De- 
feated and deflected until the war, the impulses 
behind cultural history found renewed expres- 
sion in the general revulsion against Macht^ 
tk}litik that followed the Ciemun war experi- 
ence. The dominant historical interest therefore 
became Ceistesgeschichte, a peculiarly German 
variant of tiie new historj', a transcendental 
study of a culture with the intention of finding 
the spiritual realities underlying |>olitical and 
economic forms. In France an unusual activity 
during the nineteenth century in the history^ of 
ideas and in archaeology and geography was 
the significant precursor of I Icnri Herr’s deciara- 
tion of the aims of synthetic history in his La 
synthese^en histuirc (1911). The work of Bcrr 
and his associates on the de synthhe his- 

torique was finally prrxluctive of a ainception of 
world history which they pmceeded to apply in 
Uevolution de rkumanite, a series impressive for 
the range of human activity it treats and the 
important contemporary institutions whose his- 
tory it develops, as well as for its emphasis on 
what was formerly known as pre-history. In 
England, where the historical tradition liad 
always been so dominantly one of narrative 
grace and psychological penetration, unaided 
by any intimate amncction with the social 
sciences, and where therefore Buckle had been 
a phenomenon and Green an episode, it was 
not to be expected that the new history i^ould 
find fertile soil. The work of F. S. MarvaOi with 
his conception of the ^living past” as a dynamic 
factor in the present, and his conviction of a 
unity which underlies the varied manifestations 
of a period, represented, however, a break with 
the tradition. That it represented also a genuine 
change in the demands of readers is diown by 
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the success of H. Wells’ brilliant and daring 
survey of world history, The Outline of History ^ 
which seems laigely to have been influenced by 
Marvin’s ideas. 

It was in America, however, that the ideals 
of the new history received their most articulate 
expression. Mc^Iaster’s emphasis on the life of 
the common nun, like Careen’s work in hngland, 
had represented a break with the tradition. 
And when F. J. 'I'lirner, in the tradition of 
Buckle, advanced an aiithro|X)geographical the- 
ory of the influence of the frontier, the reception 
it received proved not alone the fertility of the 
idea but even more the poverty of American 
historians in interpretative leads. But the prin- 
cipal stir in the American historical movement 
did not a)mc until |ust before the war, and then, 
somewhat straiijjely, from scholars in the field of 
Kuropt*an history, 'rhe prime agit4itor was James 
Harvej Kobinson who at Pennsyhania and later 
at Columlua ilfccttd an atmosphere of \itality 
such as American historiography had not expe- 
rienced siiue the return of American students 
in»m the s<‘minars ij^'tnan scientific history 
in the eighties, llis book, The \etv llhtory 
(1912), wliii h reprisenled also the credo of the 
group associated with him, called u|>on historical 
w riting to encompass the entire breadth of man’s 
actiMties and to tieat the past dMiamically as 
the mold fn)m which the present has been cast. 
For such an intent the field of huropean history 
was especially ailaptcd. It oflered rich material 
for what Robiiwon was aiming at -intellectual 
histor\, the portraNal of the succession of wide- 
spread intellectual attitudes in Furope at suc- 
cessive perioils and their sur^ival in the con- 
temjMirary consciousness of the western world, 
bespiie witle divergence of emphasis on other 
scores, a common interest in this theme gave 
an cs.sentiai similarity of temper to the work of 
Haskins, Schevill, Shepherd, Haves, Oieynev 
and Thompson. 

The new histiirical approach, once it had 
penetrated American scholarship, was applied 
with the greatest success to the study of the 
American |vast. ^I'hc Chronicles of America 
(1918-21), edited by Allen Johnson in fifty 
volumes, and containing significant work by 
Becke**, Dodd and Andrews, represented a con- 
siderable degree of success in absorbing the 
interpretative leads deriving from the other 
social sciences. Schlcsinger’s Met, VktvpoinU in 
American History (1922) may be taken as a 
summary of the changes in the historian’s hori- 
zon which the lapse of a decade since the publi- 


catbn of Robinson’s book had produced. In 
the decade that followed Schlesinger’s work 
this changing outlook found even more prolific 
expression. James Truslow Adams in a three 
volume survey of the sectional history of New 
England dealt in the approved manner of syn- 
thetic history with the important phases of 
New England life and thought. Lewis Mum- 
ford in Sticks and Stones (1924) and The Golden 
Day (1926) sketched in broad strokes the main 
outlines of American intellectual history, as 
revealed through American architecture, litera- 
ture and philosophy. An impressive survey of 
the entire range of American thought, in which 
the standards used in evaluating particular per- 
sonalities were those of the social theorist rather 
than the literary critic, was contained in Vernon 
Farrington’s Main Currents in American Thouffht 
(1927- ). Charles and Mary Beard, in their 
The Rise of American Civilization (1927), capped 
their previous luonographs on the economic 
aspects of American history by sketching deftly 
and brilliantly the forces that went into the 
building up of a culture. A History of American 
Life^ planned in twelve volumes and edited by 
A. M. Schlc.singer and D. R. Fox, is ‘’social 
history” in that it places its emphasis on the 
daily life of the undistinguished masses rather 
than on the careers of the famous or talented 

This swing of the movement for a new' history 
indicates an inescapable contagion in the idea; 
vary ing national traditions and varying academic 
groups rcsp>ondt J to it in their own fashions. 
An indiv iduality m "*it perhaps be given to each 
of these different manifestations, but a sharp 
distinction bctw'^cn them would define them 
out of recognition. Beneath the variety of forms 
there was a community of viewpoint which 
showed them to be merely variants of a central 
idea. The apparently common element w'as 
reliellion against the narrowness of the historical 
outlook, and the meagerness of the sources from 
which historians vvere deriving their ideas. To 
say that the program of the new* history called 
for extension of the boundaries that hedged 
history about is too mild; it was rather a remov*al 
of all boundaries. The agitators for a new history 
refused, like Terence, to admit that anything 
human was alien to them. Starting with the 
postulate that history was everything that could 
be known or found about the past, they were 
by a relentless logic forced into an unenviable 
position of omniscience and omnicompetence. 
Refusing to admit that historiography took its 
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point of departure from written records, they 
had to insist that it took all time for its sphere 
and so were comjHrrcil to become amateur 
archaeologists, anthr >}V)logists, cosmologists. 
Once they denied thit political historj' was the 
peculiar held of the historian tliey could find 
no stopping point until thev had added e\cry 
other sphere of scKial aetbity; and they were 
compelled to bea»mc amateur cconomis-its, soci- 
ologists and Iiterar}' critics, as they had iince 
been statesmen, generals and theologians. They 
evolved thus a program which calleil ufvm the 
historian to encompass the whole of life, to 
portray the mo\ing stream of cultural de\clop- 
ment. 

To support this changed attitude there was 
an influx of new factual material which, whether 
it preceded or followed the interpretati\c leads, 
was certainly indisiMmsable in establishing' the 
newr hi^to^)' on a firm basis. 'Fhe contnnersy 
over war guilt unloosed a flood of memoirs and 
opened the archives of several governments. 
The revolutions in Russia and Germanv con- 
verted the opening of the archives in those 
countries into gestures for the renunciation of 
the old aut<x:ratic regimes. Diplomatic historv' 
and the realities of statecraft behind diplomacy 
dominated fr a time the historical scene. New 
research techniques, more adequate library 
facilities for the scholar, the increase of publica- 
tions in monograph and periodical form, the 
multiplication of guides and bibliographies, the 
historical researches earned on in the wake of 
the devclopm<'nt of historical interc'sts in the 
other social sciences — all of these ctirnbined to 
enrich the n atcrials with which history worked. 

But the priiicinal impulse in thiN direttifin 
came from archaeological advance. 'Fniv, Mv- 
ccnac, Cno.ssus and Luxor had been for an 
earlier generation the symbols of an antiquity 
beyond that of written records which neverthe- 
less was considered within the &co|Ki n{ hisfor)'; 
and historians had been stirred by the artiiaeolo- 
gist’s dream of reconstructing a civilization with 
the aid of a few shards and urns and deductive 
logic. But the unc*arthing of buried cities pro- 
ceeded at a pace and on a scale that made the old 
tenn ‘‘classical antiquities” a bit antiquated 
and, when historians began to show interest in 
discoveries which did not invoh'e the gleaming 
columns of temples but flints and iron imple- 
ments, it was evident that they had ceased to 
regard archaeology as principally an adjunct to 
classical studies but valued it for the shift in 
perspective that it compelled. In the new time 


perspective antiquity was ^ more closely asso- 
ciated with the early gcxilogic epoc'hs than it 
was with the invasion of the Dorians or the 
founding of Rome; .ind the term pre-history 
lost any meaning it may cirigiiially have had. 
Similar Iv the ethnological literature, always 
iginred by nistoriaiis bi*cause it dealt with 
jH'oples who had rvit entered into the stream of 
western culture, became something tliat had 
to Iv taken account ot. If the western peoples 
were only an cpiscnle in the .sweep of world 
hist«>ry, then they were also onl\ a section of the 
ge<»graphical span ot culture 'I'lie Hiishnun and 
the Melanesian as well as the bVeruhinan and 
the Fmglisliman becxime pait ot the historian's 
subject matter, ami the accumulated material 
on their historv became part of the storehouse 
of facts on which the historian depended. 

For hi'Htonans of the established faith, who 
beluved that the line ot historical advance lay 
in the Increasing aceumiilation of facts, this 
influx . ♦'material tn»in archaenlogv anil anthro- 
jxilogv, fnun au hives and business recouls and 
pipiilation and wage statistiis, seemed a sound 
and siifliiient basis for the expansion ol history. 
Some of thiin were even beguiled by this into 
a hesitating aicipt.iiue of the tenets of the 
“new histor\'.” But to liistorians possisstd of 
less faith in the un tided sufluunev of “facts” 
the line of advance lav father in the possibditv 
of fresh interpretation of such facts as were at 
any time available. In tluir view the facts of 
history— its material !a\ ail .iround foi poten- 
tial mining, embedded in the past, waiting only 
the impulse to explore that particular vein 
And— such were the devious wavs . ♦ historical 
advance— such an impulse cmild ci»me onlv 
from the awakening of new intellectual ciiiios- 
ilics whether arising s|H)ntaneousl\ in the mind 
of the historian or rclaMcl to him fiom outside, 
or from the insistence of new problems demand- 
ing to be traced back into the past. 'Ebc* amazing 
consciousness which the generation pfissessed 
of its dominant conternporarv institutUMis, ideas 
and prolilems sc'nt historians luck in the most 
fruitful of their rcsearc-hcs in a quest for the 
origin and development of these institutions 
and ideas. 

The interpretation of historic facts that the 
historian of the old accredited faiths recognized 
as valid was the appraisal of their authenticity 
All the encigies of the “scientific” school of 
history were direct'd tenvard the building up of 
a critical body of nilcs of evidence, much like 
the rules of evidence m courts of law. Of course 
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all rules of evidence, legal and historical, since 
they concern themselves with the ascertainment 
through the medium of human testimony of the 
authenticity of certain events, become anti- 
quated when tlic psychological surmises as to 
the degree to which a mairs statement can be 
IwHeved beaime anli(|uatcd. 'I'he old psychol- 
ogy of historical evidence, like that of legal 
evidence, was somewhat f)vcr-siinple in its as- 
sumptions and was disintegrating slowly before 
the recognition of the intricacies of the new 
psy chologica 1 viewpoi nts. 

'rhe problem of historic.il evidence agitated 
the scientific historian because rigorous rules 
encased him in an fin irijihx in his quest for 
certainly and objectixily. 'fhe same problem 
furnished for some of the new historians the 
starting point tor an interesting resolution in 
attitude. Finding in their studies what was not 
ciUirelx appaic-nt before the newer psychological 
dcxelopmcnts that ditlcrcnl men will sec 
cvictlx the sanu‘ cxeiit and will record quite 
ditUrent vcrsuHis they were led to a suspicion 
of the science It was inipiessed on 

them, as it could not have been impressed on 
any otheis in the social studies evipt the 
psxchologists, that men’s minds ino\c coxertly 
toward dcMoiis .iiul surprising conclusions and 
that the narrali\<* of two hi'tUtrians of the storm- 
ing ol the Hastdle may, like the account of two 
c\ewitncssi*s, be almost complclclx antithetical 
bi cause crjlorctl b\ their preconceptions. The 
pr<»p.iganda .utixitics of lustoriaiis during the 
World War serxed to bring out even more 
clearly the natiiieof the liisloriograpliic process, 
'riicre arose there lore among some historians a 
significant axvarciicssof tlic preconceptions xxilh 
XX hie h they approai’hcd the raxx material of historx’. 

Such a dexclopment xxas of course fatal to 
the long established self-siilliciency of historians 
their independence of any surrounding social 
disciplines. 'I’hc buttress of this self-suliicieiicy 
had silxxays been the belief that the facts s|V)ke 
for themselves. But xxlicn the same fac't xxas txxo 
different things to txxo different persons it xxas 
obxioiis that if it sjx)ke for itself it did so in a 
language that a)iild be variously translated. 
Everything then broke doxvn. Historians s;ixv 
that cx'en in the |>ast xx hen historj’ had remained 
aloof from any alliance with the social sciences, 
it had used interpretations but had not been 
conscious of them. I'hc interpn tativc ec^uip- 
ment of a political historian had been mainly 
an individual psychology in\*olx’ing the ambic 
tion, cruelty and effeminacy of emperors, a 


crude social psychology built around the dema- 
gogue and the moh, and a repertory of political 
ideals such as liberty and religious tolerance. 
Historians began to feel that if interpretative 
leads w'crc inevitable it xvas belter to apply 
them deliberately rather than in haphazard 
fashion, and to draw them from the entire range 
of the social sciences rather than merely from 
political theory. 

'Fhis connection between the new' history and 
the social sciences is one that xvas considerably 
stressed in commentaries on the iiexv history. 
It found its most explicit and insistent expres- 
sion in the xvritings of H. E. Barnes {The New 
I listary and the Social Studies y 1925; History 
and Social Intelligence y 1926). The connection 
W'as a genuine and significant one. The de- 
velopment of the olde/ social sciences — politics, 
economics, jurisprudence, sociology —to a place 
where their forrnilations became xvell estab- 
lished, and the rise of such nexv disciplines as 
cultural anthropology, human ger)graphy and 
social biology had considerable relexance for 
historx'; thex einphasi/ed the richness of the 
material to be treated in the non-political 
aspects of life anil they made it impossible for 
the historian to neglect the interpretatixe leads 
they offered. Faich of these social sciences, 
before historians became fully axxarc of its 
significance, had built up a historical literature 
of its oxxn. The assimilation of these historical 
treatments of xxhole sections of the life of 
scK-iclv xxhich had ^'Tmerly been somewhat alien 
to the proxince of hi '*'ory xxas in itself an cduca- 
tix c process of considerable consequence for the 
historian. 

.\ suminaiy rexiexv of the interpretative 
leads xxhich histor}' borroxved from the social 
sciences xvoiild shoxv that social biologists, 
through the Darwinian hypothesis, introduced 
the concept of cx’olution, and the race theorists 
the rather risky interpretation of national de- 
velopment in terms of racial cndoxvmcnt; that 
the anthropologists thoroughly imbued the his- 
tor* 1 xvith the concept of culture and directed 
him to the study of the totality of the life of the 
community; that the anthnqx^logists and archae- 
ologists radically changed his perspcctix'c in 
time and space; that the geographers gave him 
an environmentalist interpretation running in 
terms of tlie inexorable elements which con- 
stitute the physical landscape and the complex 
accessions which constitute the cultural land- 
scape; that the psychologists affected his con- 
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cepdon of the inner springs of motive and 
emotion underlying the actions of the **men 
who made history"; that the collectivist psy* 
chologists drew his attention to the fundament 
role of the masses and the common man in 
history; that the economists pointed out the 
dominance of the maintenance problem in com- 
munity life; that the political scientists showed 
the realities behind governmental structures 
and the propulsive force of such political aspira- 
tions as those for nationalism and later for 
internationalism; that the sociologists worked 
out a set of conceptions of the realities of group 
life which enabled the historian to separate the 
formerly undifferentiated ‘‘nation** or "public** 
into its various racial, economic and interest 
groups and to trace the entrance and role of 
each in the life of the commuiuty. 

When history is thus seen as an omnix'orous 
borrower it becomes clear that the pother about 
making it keep pace with the social sciences was 
a matter of primarily educational corK'ern. Al- 
though there are other social studies which 
perform a synthesizing hinction they do so 
rather for the social scientist than for the lay- 
man. History has always been a common carrier, 
the accredited vehicle for transmitting to the 
lay reader a.« much of the philosophy of society 
as historical scholarship is able to absorb. Being 
primarily a narniti\'c of the past it is, from the 
combination of literary finish and scholarly 
substance of w*hich it is susceptible, pleasanter 
to read and easier to teach than the more 
analytical social sciences such as economics and 
sociology. There had alw'ays been a lag between 
the contemporary state of the "moral sciences** 
and their reflection in historical writing, but 
as long as the connection between the two was 
not clearly seen no great stir was raised. The 
consciousness of this connection, when it came, 
was converted into a considerable malaise when 
the social sciences developed so rapidly as to 
make the gap between them and history a 
precipitous chasm. For it seemed disastrous to 
those historians who were conscious of the 
educational responsibilities of their craft that 
these duties should be so grossly shirked. To 
them the "new history’* offered the opportunity 
of modernization so that their task of interpret- 
ing the past of society might be performed in the 
light of the latest researches on the phases of 
social organization. 

So great a degree of methodological activity 
could not proceed unscathed by the ultimate 
questions of a philosophy of history. The moot 


problem of historical interpretation — ^that of the 
great man theory against historical determinism 
— received a fresh impetus from the subtilizing 
of the economic interpretation and from the 
psychoanalytic approach to biography. The 
cyclical theories of historical development, 
which in the pre\ioiis generation had so brilliant 
a protagonist in Henry Adams, cropped up in a 
new form in Spengler. Croce gained consider- 
able adherence to an essentially idealistic scheme 
of interpretation. But the actual writing of 
history w*cnt on, affected much more by the 
general intellectual cltaracter of the age tlian 
by this continued sv^stem building. It ha.H often 
been pointed out that each age rewrites its 
history in accordance with its own prtx'onccp- 
tions. Ours w*nuld seem to he, in an age domi- 
nated by science, an inveterate interest in and 
reliance upon caus.tlity, interrelationship of 
parts and biological grcwvth and, in the post-war 
period of psychology' and pragmatism, an em- 
phasis on the realities behind the rhetoric of 
e\cnts. From this confusion of trends there 
emerged the "new historian** who, at his best, 
whatever the novelty of his jargon and the 
strangeness of his affiliations, retained the essen- 
tial historical endowment of narrati\c power 
and charm, and a mordancy alx>ut human 
motives. 

X. INTERRELATIONS. In a period of s"uch 
rapid development for each of the social si'ieiiccs 
the hegemony over the whole field could not be 
arrogated by any one of them. Efforts had been 
made in a previous period to build up a single 
science which would synthesize and eventually 
absorb the others. But the failure of this attempt 
where it had been most hopeful, in sociology, 
marked what was probably the climax of such 
efforts. A trend set in toward diflerentiation 
rather than synthesis. New sciences emerged, 
immature ones grew to maturity, studies were 
organized that acknowledged no sovereignty 
and knew no boundaries. In place of an ideal of 
imi^rialistic unity was substituted one of auton- 
omy combined with the highest degree of inter- 
communication and fluidity of borrowings. 

The group of studies that stood in this rela- 
tionship came ever more surely to be known as 
"the social sciences.*’ In the term there was 
conveyed the notion of a variety of interests 
bearing a kinship to one another, all of them 
concerned with the study of society and united 
by a similarity of interest and a community of 
methods in treating their oommon subject 
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matter. In university administration, learned 
society organization and popular consciousness 
there were growing indications of the acceptance 
of this notion of a unity in the social sciences. 
Specific incidents in this development were the 
formation of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, the organization of university departments 
and curricula, of research pmjects and founda- 
tions around the idea of a gn>up of social 
studies, and the publication of symposia such 
as The History and Prospects of the Social 
Sciences^ edited by H. E. Barnes (1925), Recent 
Developments in the Social Sciences^ edited by 
E. C. Hayes (1927), The Social Sciences 
and Their Interrelations^ edited by W. F. 
Oghurii and A. A. Goldenweiser (1927) and 
Research in the Social Sciences^ edited by 
Wilson (iec (1929). As an item in the same 
process may be cited the launching of the 
present undertaking, with its intention of mak- 
ing availalde the combined viewpoints of all of 
the social sciences on the imi^ortmt social ideas, 
institutions or practises of the modern >%orld. 

This concept of '^vrn'ial sciences’* was 
obviously based on an analogy with the gmup 
of natural sciences. It met the need for opposing 
to the studies that dealt with matter a compar- 
able group dealing with man and his activities. 
Not entirely negligililc in this connection was 
the fact that such a rubric suited the conven- 
ience of iinixersity administration. But the most 
persiiasi\e attribute ot the phrase was the hint 
of certainties that it com eyed. It offered a 
warrant of the jirogress which these studies had 
already made toward the ideal of the natural 
sciences and an earnest of faithful intention to 
tra\erse the remainder of the distance, 'rhose 
who disbelieved in the po.ssibility or the desira- 
bility of such a rappnH:hement sought solace in 
the reflection that the adjective “social” quali- 
fied all liarm out of the noun. Others, as they 
watched the certitude even of the natural 
sciences disintegrating before the new re- 
searches, accepted the term “sciences” as cann - 
ing with it no invidious superiorities but signify- 
ing only a body of knowledge, as did the 
(jlcrman Wissemchaften. 

'rhe establishment of the group of social 
science as a definite entity made impossible 
on the part of any one of them an impulse for 
splendid isolation. The jealous maintenance of 
l^undaries that had characterized the previous 
period had carried with it the belief that there 
was a province of fact in which all sciences but 
one were aliens. In terms of this belief the 
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principal task for that science was to delimit its 
scope and within that scope to clarify its con- 
cepts. But such a procedure, although condu- 
cive to precision, did not pn)vide the continuous 
stimulation that a)mes from borrowings. The 
distinctive and fruitful results in the pr>st-war 
period proceeded rather frfim the frequent 
foraging expeditions that crossed the l>oundaries 
from one science to another in search of what- 
ever served their curiosities, or from the explora- 
tion of tracts which the previous delimitation of 
scope had left neglected. 

Implied in this tendency was the view that 
each sfK'ial science dealt rather with a phase of 
all human activity tlian with sf>me definable 
portion of it. What distinguished one science 
from another in this view was not the possession 
of an exclusive range of material hut the applica- 
tion to the common body of material of the 
method or “slant” which each had developed 
and which, it was hoped, would yield signifi- 
cances hitherto unrecognized. The family, for 
example, was a subject to which no one social 
science could any longer lay exclusive claim. 
Studied by the serial biologist, anthropologist, 
psychologist, economist, political theorist, jurist, 
histr)rian, educationist and social worker, it 
showed a different facet to the interest and 
approach of each. No adequate understanding 
of the nature of the family and no balanced 
appraisal of its social role a>uld be formed by 
using the technique of a single science. 

'rhe divisions between the sciences, therefore, 
while retaining thi ir significance as designations 
of the distinctive iMterest and approach of each, 
became irrelevant as actual working rules. If a 
problem was be analyzed or an institution 
studied, its ramifications into every phase of 
activity defeated the boundaries of the sciences. 
l"hc dominant trend became one of integration. 
'Fhrough group research an attempt was made 
to reconcile the apparently conflicting demands 
of specialism and totality of view . Where versa- 
tility lent courage the lone investigator followea 
his subject in its precarious trajectory through 
the -calms of social science. More often the 
juxtaposition of intensive studies by several 
specialists was counted upon, w'ith a blind faith, 
to result of itself in integration. 

The greater interest, characteristic of a period 
of reconstruction, in the harnessing of research 
to the solution of immediate problems was only 
one clement in the new situation. Equally im- 
portant were the movements within each science 
in reaction to the formalism of the previous 
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period. The attempt to break old patterns was 
linked with the introduction of fresh thought 
from the outside. Often the ideas which were 
borrowed, as was evidenced when the economics 
of industrial relations strove to irake use of the 
instinct hypothesis of tlic new psychology, were 
those whose viability even in their original 
habitat had not been tested. But the ** borrow- 
ing'* continued and added considerable richness 
to the social-scientiHc thought of the period. 
Facts, hypotheses, points of \iew and inter- 
pretative leads passed from one science to 
another. 

This borrowing and the conhidenit>le influ- 
ence exercised upon all of the s<Kial sciences by 
the prevailing intellectual nuKid of the period 
may account for the community of method that 
they possessed. The reliance uix)n the quantita- 
tive method characterized all of them and laid 
its imprint upon the period more deeply than 
any other approach. At the other e\tren>e a 
method which became known as ^Mnstitutnn- 
alism'* and penetrated into economics, hibto y, 
sociology, social psychology and law% empha- 
sized the broad consequences ot fundamental 


social structures of idea and practise. *'Func- 
tionalism" studied the essential role of any 
activity in its setting of scKial organization. 
The idea of the mastery of the social process by 
society* known variously as "social control'* 
and "social engineering,’* turned the activity of 
practically every discipline in the direction of 
the applicMtiou of its precepts. "Regionalism” 
brought with it the emphasis on the gecjgraph- 
ical unit of study which would yield acttialitics 
instead of hy]>otheses and could in the form of 
field study be encompassed at first hand by the 
obscr\’er. Configurationism in its varied forma 
nude the task of each science at once more 
complex and more dynamic. 

Tlinjughout their range the social sciences 
bhowed eviilences of the instability as well as 
tlie intelleciual stir tlut accompany the contact 
and borrowing of ideas. They blurred rather 
than sharpened the outlines of their conceptions, 
and they did not capture immediate certainties. 
But they w*ere storing up a vitality which wriuld 
tide them over any lean years that might he 
ahead. 

Editorial Siaff 
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Great Britain 


The outstanding feature of the development of 
the social sciences as disciplines in Circat Hritain 
is the lateness of their inclusion in the educa- 
tional system. Despite apparently promising de- 
velopments in Scotland in the eighteentli cen- 
tury and the foundation of a numl)er of chairs 
in England and Ireland in the early nineteenth 
century, a special committee of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science reported 
in 1894 that except at Oxford and ( amhridge, 
wliere the study \%as very unsystematic, “it 
would l>e diiiiciilt to imagine a more complete 
xniliflerence to the scientific study of economics 
than that displayed at the present time.” Yet 
economics was then accorded greater academic 
recognition tlian any of the other social sciences. 
Anlhrop«dogy was not Uiight in the universities 
until 1884, and sociology not until 1904. Politi- 
cal science had long been taught with varying 
ef]ecti\cness in connection with philosophy, hut 
no chairs were created until the twentieth cen- 
tury. Modern history wms studied \er)’ little at 
the umv«*rHities until after 1850, and not until 
the end of the century was much attention paid 
to its social or c-conomic aspects. Law has until 
recently been taught entirely as a professional 
or technical subject; in 1924 the Downing Pro- 
fessor at C'ambridge claimed that in sc\en cen- 
turies of law' teaching “the last fifteen years 
stands out in bold relief as a period of notable 
progress.” Even today, except in London, the 
social sciences occupy the smallest, least popu- 
lar, and least well-endowed position among all 
the subjects at the different universities, and 
they can scarcely be said to have penetrated the 
pre-university educational system. 

1 . THE UNIVERSITIES. This late academic 
development and subordinate position of the 
social sciences is not easily explained. British 
scientists made distinguished amtributions to 
the social sciences during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These sciences were systematically studied 
in foreign universities, where they had been an 
integral part of the educational system and at- 
tracted many and brilliant students. Even in 
Ureat Britain a host of learned societies actively 


promoted their study outside university walls. 
Some explanation of the backw aril ness of uni- 
versities may be found in the uncertainty as to 
the scope* and content of the Sficial sciences and 
as to their relation to the already accepted sub- 
jects of study, and in the lack of textbrniks — 
explanations of singular relevance in relation to 
the position of the teaching of anthropology and 
sociology. 'Phe teaching of economics has been 
hampered, in addition, by allegations as to its 
identity with political pnipaganda. 

Peculiar historical factors in British educa- 
tional theory and de\elopment yield a more far 
reaching explanatiun. Until almost the end of 
the nineteenth century Oxford, Cambridge and 
London were the ciiilv English universitic*s and, 
as far as educational policy w'as concerned, Lon- 
don was insignificant. I'he overwhelming social 
and educational prestige of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge led other uni\ersitics, as they developed, 
in the direction of the educational ideals of the 
tw'o older universities. Until the reforms of the 
Commission of 1852 were carried out, the col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge were predomi- 
nant; the universities were concerned only w ith 
conferring degrees, ; nd the professors had little 
place in the imivcr 1 / system. The first duty 
of the student was to . itcnd college lectures and 
classes and to prepare for examinations over 
which the professors had little or no control. 
Attendance at professorial lectures was an indul- 
gence by the student, and departure by the 
professors from the narrow field of textual com- 
mentary, or the introduction of subjects not 
bearing directly ujwn examination requirements, 
was fatal to tlic maintenance of an audience. 
The mere ap|x>intment of professors in the new 
sciencf^s therefore a\aile<' nothing. The real 
problem was to cmlxidy the subjects in the 
examination syllabi. 

From this point of viewr it w-as particularly un- 
fortunate that the earlier chairs in the social sci- 
ences were frequently either tenable for a limited 
period of time, or so poorly endowed that their 
occupantswt re unable to concentrate upon secur- 
ing a place for their subjects in the examination 
syllabus or even upon developing their science. 
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They were first of all government officiab» law- 
yers, public men, or judges, and professors only 
in tlieir spare time. Even in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, when full time and ade- 
quately endowed chairs became more common, 
the old tradition, combined with the practical 
closeness of the connection between the scKial 
sciences and political or social life, led many 
professors to desert the classrooms more or less 
permanently for public life. This slow develop- 
ment of an academic social science profession 
has resulted in a relative paucity of good texts 
WTitten by teachers. 

All attempts to embody the new sciences in 
the university curricula met with great opposi- 
tion. The older universities had always insisted 
that it was their function *'to train the powers of 
the mind, not to give much positive or any pro- 
fessional knowledge.'* Supporters of the social 
sciences had therefore to demonstrate, first, that 
their subjects were not professional (as Black- 
stone’s introductorj* lectures indicate, even Eng- 
lisli law was suspect) and, second, that as a 
training for the mind they were equal to the 
classics or to mathematics. The normal course 
for honors in most English colleges pro\ide$ for 
at least one yr ir of general education, follow'cd 
by one or two years* specialization in the Held 
in which the candidate has elected to study for 
honors. The first task of the advocates of the 
social sciences was thus to secure a place for 
them among the subjects which might be stud- 
ied for honors. In the face of great opposition 
Whewcll carried thmugh the in.stitution of a 
Moral Science Tripos at Cambridge in 184.S, in 
which for the first time it was possible to pursue 
an honors course in moral philosophy, political 
economy, modem history, general jurispnidencc 
and the laws of England. Two years later a 
school of law and modem histoiy was created 
at Oxford as one of four schools which could 
be taken for the final honors degree. But the 
scope of the two new honors groups proved too 
broad to be popular. Simplifications were intro- 
duced at Cambridge after i860, including the 
creation of a History Tripos in 1873, while at 
Oxford both history and jurisprudence were 
made into separate schools in 1872. Although 
the new schools attracted increasing numbers 
of students they paid little attention to the so- 
da! sdences. Even the Moral Science Tripos at 
Cambridge, which recognized these sciences 
more completely, failed to attract more than a 
handful of students because of its heavy philos- 
ophy requirements. Nor were these handicaps in 


the study of the social sciences eliminated by the 
creation of the Economics Tripos at Cambridge 
in 1903 or the Oxford Final Honours School of 
Philosophy, Politics and Economics in 1922. 
For, especially at Oxford, the preliminary exam- 
inations prior to final spccializ.ition involved .so 
much attention to classics and either mathemat- 
ics or logic that there w'as a strong temptation to 
continue in those fields rather than to attack 
w'^hat was virtually a new subject. Even today 
these disabilities of the social sciences have been 
but partially overcome. 

Similar influences were at work in the other 
universities in Oreat Britiin. The difficulty of 
persuading students to take the social sciences 
as subjects for an honors degree in arts or 
science, in the face of the usual enforced pre- 
liminary study of other subjects, ultimately 
resulted in the creation of special degrees in 
economics, commerce or administration in 
W'hich the student concentrated lor three years 
on various aspects of the social sciences. 'I'hc 
creation of .special degrees for the social sciences 
commenced in I/>ndon in and most of 

the other universities, except Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have now followed suit. Occasionally the 
sciences arc not studied during undergraduate 
years but can be taken for a special diploma or 
certificate. 

But the eventual cmlWiment of the soual 
sciences in the university curricula and the re- 
moval of the requirement of a long preliminary 
study of the old established disciplines failed to 
overcome the greatest hindrance to their aca- 
demic development, namely the tremendous and 
disproportionate prestige attaching to high 
honors in classics or mathematics. This extra- 
ordinary prestige of the older studies has been 
strengthened by the fact that university prizes, 
entrance scholarships and fellowships were long 
offered in these subjects alone. To study the 
social sciences w'as therefore to be doubly penal* 
ized: first, by selecting a field which had little 
aca(^«^mic status and, secondly, hy being auto- 
matically barred from competing for public 
prizes. The efforts of enthusiastic benefactors in 
the last seventy years have failed to overcome the 
endowment of centuries and, except in Lotidon, 
the social sciences remain but poorly en^bwed 
in comparison with other branches of study. 
Consequently during the nineteenth c^ntuiy 
brilliant men rarely sacrificed their chances of 
distinction by embracing the study of the social 
sciences, and even today the best men, at least 
at Oxford and Cambridge, tend to specialize in 
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them only after they have achieved the desired 
dbtinction in the subjects tliat carry prestige. 

Even the practical utility of some of the so- 
cial sciences failed to stimulate their study, 
lliat a demand for men trained in the social 
sciences did not come in Great Britain, as it 
came elsewhere, from the legal profession and 
from the civil service, can be explained only 
by reference to traditional attitudes and histor- 
ical accidents. Although in the thirteenth cen- 
tury Oxford W'as an important training center 
for lawyers, the gradual supersession of civil 
and canon law by aimmon law in the centuries 
that followed caused the center of law teaching 
to shift from the universitit*s to the schools of 
law attached to the courts in liondon. By the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the London 
schools had relinquished all teaching and the 
student of law acquired his knowledge empiri- 
cally as a fnipil in tlie oBices of a practising law- 
yer. Despite the organi/.ation of teaching hy the 
Ina)rporated laiw Society (for solicitors) in 1833 
and h) the C'oiinnl of Legal Education (for bar- 
iLstcrs) in 1852, both socielies ha\e adopted a 
narrow mcw of the training required for the 
pnifession. Not onlv has their own teaching 
been sexerelj practical as a general rule, but 
the) ha\e also reganled the training gi\en by the 
uniNcrsities as allogether tf^o theoretical to form 
a preparation for professional practise. Except 
for rclam el) uninqHirtint and recent exceptions, 
they have iefus»*d to grant exemptions from their 
ow'n examination and training requirements to 
holders of unnersitv degrees in law. Any devel- 
opment of the stud) of the wider aspects of law 
as a social science, rather tlian as a set c)f profes- 
sional rules, has therefore taken place not be- 
cause, but in spite of, the requirements of those 
who control entry to the profession. Even in 
Scotland, vs here famous schcxilsof law existed 
in the eighteenth century, the two branches 
of the legal profession rcijuircd attendance, if 
at all, merely at the more technical courses, and 
the audiences of tlie classics in Roman law or 
jurisprudence consisted largely of individual 
practising lawyers who took a more liberal view 
of their professional interests. 

The British civil scrvdcc tradition of the adap- 
table aniateur administrator, who can be trans- 
ferred if necessary from department to depart- 
ment, has created a demand for men wHth well- 
trained but not specialized minds. It is thus not 
a matter for surprise that until after the close of 
the World War individual serial sciences were 
rated no higher than chemistry in the allocation 
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of maximum marks to the various subjects of 
examination. Only with difficulty did the view 
prevail that a training in the social sciences 
might prove an especially appropriate prepara- 
tion for much of the w^ork of modem govern- 
ment departments. In 1909 and 1913 the An- 
thropological Institute urged the government 
to insist upon anthropological training for can- 
didates for the Indian and colonial civil services, 
but no formal arrangements have ever been 
made, and the heavy native language require- 
ments of their year of special training has pre- 
vented these officers from taking full advantage 
of the special courses provided for them at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The recently formed 
Institute of Public Administration is endeavor- 
ing to foster the conception of administration 
as a unique profession, requiring a special train- 
ing in which the social sciences shall play a 
laige part. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century 
a new impetus to the study of the social sciences 
has come from a recognition on the part of an 
increasing number of employers of the advan- 
tages of working with men trained in these 
disciplines. Thus the Institute of Bankers re- 
quires bank clerks taking its examinations to 
attend courses in economics and banking. At- 
tention is, however, a)nccntratcd upon the prac- 
tical and legal aspects of the subjects. The 
examinations in the social science subjects held 
by the professional associations of accountants, 
actuaries or municipal officials approach the 
subjects from a simil ^i standpoint. Of more sig- 
nificance has been the increased emphasis upon 
training in the social sciences as a preparation 
for a)mmcrcial life, which was stimulated by 
a belief in Germany’s success in training busi- 
ness men and by the reality of German com- 
petition. These views had as their outcome 
tlie establishment of Acuities of commerce in a 
number of universities. 

In the majority of the universities the com- 
merce degrees have been educational and liberal 
rather than narrowly vocational in emphasis, 
and duiing the two or three years of specialized 
study the student covers some considerable part 
of the fields of economic theory, economic his- 
tory and geography, public administration and 
theory of industrial oiganization, as well as 
more practical subjects such as statistics, ac- 
counting or commercial law. The greater part 
of the purely professional commercial training 
is provided by ‘‘colleges” operated as private 
enterprises or by evening institutes oiganized 
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by public authorities; these ha\e little or no 
educational status and offer courses narro\^Iy 
practical in emphasis. Partly, perhaps, because 
of the wide educational character of the Com- 
raerce degree, business men and bankers are 
still reluctant to afford graduates professional 
preference, thus diminishing the inducement to 
the potential student to undertake training 

Schools ot social work, more or less closcl} 
connected with the universities, have i^^cn de- 
veloped, since the beginning ot the twentieth 
centurv , tor the training ot health workers, ch ir- 
it) admmistrators and other sixiil work<.rs \t 
these schools, ot which those in lamdon, I ivcr- 
pool, Idinburgh and Manchester arc perhips 
the most important,*the elements ot economics, 
statistics, government and social thcorv are 
imparted, while advanced courses arc occasion- 
all) given. 

ITic combmed effect ot all these intluenccs — 
the long absence of a full time and adcquatclv 
endowed teaching staff, the slowness with which 
the social sciences were tormalU incorporated 
into the normal univcrsitv educational cumculi, 
and the absence of anv stimulus from protcN- 
sional quarters — ^has been to retard the develop- 
ment of social saencG teaching m the uruversi- 
tics. The u petus to their study has alvvivs 
come from outside the universities — from en- 
thusiastic individuals or from the leirncd so- 
cieties It 18 therefore to be expected that the 
largest and most comprehensive center for the 
studv of the social sciences should have de- 
veloped from a spcciali/ed institution which 
was onginally outside the university world 
The London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Saence, founded in 1S9;, is todav the most 
important center in Great Britain for the teach- 
ing of the social sciences. With a permanent 
teaching staff of over seventy, representing spe- 
culists in all the social sciences, with about half 
as many occasional lecturers dealing with mat- 
ters in which they are experts; with a regular 
student bodjr of between eight and nine hundred 
sitting for degree examinations and a total 
student bod> of over two thousand, it is a 
symbol of the new importance that has attached 
to the social sciences in Great Bntain since 
the war. In accordance with the schooFs claim 
that the social sciences are in themselves a 
liberal education, the three years course pro- 
vided for the B. sc. (economics) degree is very 
broad. It is a degree in social science rather 
than in economics, and the newer chairs em- 
phasize this orientation Many of the courses 


at the school can be offered for degrees in 
arts or law. Influenced in part, no doubt, by 
its location m the adminibtrative and financial 
center of the tountn , and by the practical inter- 
est of manv ot its faculty in concrete social 
prol)lcms, the school has stood for a realistic 
and more comprehensive treatment of the social 
sciences and his rev olutioni/ed their status as 
academic disciplines 1 Isewhcre the organiza- 
tion of social scuiKO teaching gtiu rally groups 
around one central degree the Economics Ti ipos 
or the cconomKs special siih)cct in the R A at 
Camhndgc, the Honour SchcM^l of Philosophy, 
Politics and Economics at Oxford, the degrees in 
economics or commerce attlu other universities 
The Cimbridge staff ineludis thirteen txono 
mistsand seven other members ^economic his- 
toiiins I stitisticiin and a political scientist — 
and for iiitclleetiial distinction ranks high among 
the universities of 1 iirope 

Methods of teaching arc not uniform \t 
Oxford ind Cimhrulge attendance at Icetuies is 
not eornpiilsorv and their subject mittir repre- 
sents a compromise between the pirsonil in- 
terests ot the lecturers and the svllabus for the 
eximination The inidcquietcs of the lectures 
arc supplemented hv an elilHiritc tutorial svs- 
tem vv hich affords the student an opportunitj lor 
discussion and for oht lining ctiticism and ad- 
vice as to reading In London and in most of the 
provincial universities students art required to 
attend a^rninimum ot lectures, which generally 
cover in outline the held set out m the svllabus, 
give guidance in reading and suppl> eontem- 
porarv matenal and criticism I he London 
School of Economies also offers a large number 
of lectures on special subjects at which at- 
tendance IS optional Stude^nts at the school 
are attached in their first >ear to an adviser of 
studies who fulfils some of the functions of the 
tutor at the older universities, while in their 
second and third year the work of the students 
is superv ised by the profe^ssor in charge of the 
department in which they have elected to 
specialize 

The line of division between the discussion 
class and the lecture is in general quite r^dly 
drawn, and the mam emphasis is laid upon the 
lectures (which arc frequently followed of sup- 
plemented by discussion classes) At all uni- 
xersities the writing by undergraduates of essays 
which involve considerable individual research 
is an integral part of the educational system, 
although the standards of performance vary 
widely. The universities usually aim to avoid the 
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use of texts; they encourage students to read 
widely and to coordinate their knowledge in 
class or in personal conference with the teacher. 
In the smaller colleges, however, where the 
staffs arc small in relation to the number of 
students and to the subjects to be tuuglit, the 
use of texts is more common, although tlie num- 
ber of texts of university grade is relatively 
small. 

II. THE DISCIPLINES. In order to discuss 
the development of the teaching of individual 
social sciences it is necessary to make an arbi- 
trary definition of the social sciences as a group 
and of the scope of each subject, although in 
fact the distinction between the subjects is vague 
and is becoming more so as lines of approach 
and emphasis arc modified in response to new 
doctrines in neighboring fields. It is possible, 
however, to distinguish four main groups: eco- 
nomics (including banking and currency, public 
finance, commerce and industrial organization, 
as well as theoretical and applied economics); 
history as a social siu(i\, law; and sociology 
(including anthrn[V)]ogy and [M)litical science, 
the latter embracing the practise and theory of 
go\ eminent). 

r.conomics is today the most widely taught of 
all the sfKrial sciences, and since it was the first 
to enter the academic field it bore the brunt of 
the resistance to social science teaching. It w'as 
taught with \arMiig degrees of effectiveness in 
the Scottish univeisiiies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as part of the ethic's section of moral phi- 
losoph),but it was only from Adam Smith that 
it receiv ed comprehensiv c and systematic treat- 
ment. Smith’s friend Millar continued the 
tradition in part and dealt with economic doc- 
trines in his law classes from 1761 to 1801. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Dugald 
Stewart at Edinburgh and Mylne at (Glasgow 
were delivering separate courses on political 
economy. By the time of the Scottish univer- 
sities Commission of 1831 the subject W'as being 
studied at all the universities except Aberdeen, 
for its ow’ii sake and not for the light it threw 
upon man's duty to man. Yet the recommenda- 
tions of the commission that there should be 
profe^orships in political economy at Edin- 
buigh and Glasgow w’cre not carried into effect 
until 1870 and 1896, although a special lecture- 
ship was created in Glasgow' in 1892. 

Elsewhere in Great Britain, superficially at 
least, the situation appeared even more promis- 
ing at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
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Beeke and Symonds, the professors of modem 
history at Oxford and Cambridge, had intro- 
duced some discussion of economic doctrines 
into their lectures before 1810, and Malthus’ 
appointment in 1805 as Professor of General 
History, G)mmerce and Finance at Haileybury, 
the East India Company’s college, was follow^ 
in 1825 by Senior’s appointment to the newly 
created Drummond Chair of Political Economy 
at Oxford. Meanwhile at Cambridge Pryme had 
delivered a course of lectures on economic theory 
from 1816, and was created an honorary professor 
in 1828. With the appointment of McCulloch in 
1828 to a professorship in political economy at 
University College, London, of Richard Jones 
in 1831 at King’s College, London, and of 
Longficld in 1832 to the new Whateley chair 
at Dublin, political economy seemed to have 
gained a secure foothold in the university sys- 
tem. But we have seen that the facts were other- 
wise. The lecturui, usually limited to one course, 
frequently extended over only a part of the 
year and were but poorly attended; there was no 
opportunity for advanced work. Senior himself 
regarded the Oxford professorship as “rather 
for the purpose of occasioning books to be 
written than of affording oral instruction,” and 
the same view seems to have been held by 
Whateley, Lloyd, Neate, Merivale, Twiss and 
other holders of the five-year chair. Although 
individual tutors occasionally lectured in the 
field, no second teaching appointment was made 
at Oxford until the creation in 1907 of an eco- 
nomic history Kuurcship (later a readership), 
to which a readei %'iip in economics was added 
in 1925. Both Thorold Rogers and Bonamy 
Price w'ere acti . c occupants of the Drummond 
chair, and in the eighties interest in economic 
subjects at Oxford revived, thanks partly to the 
personal enthusiasm of Toynbee. The treatment 
of economics at Oxford has been largely histori- 
cal, in that emphasis is laid upon the study of 
past theories in relation to their historical set- 
ting, and teaching has been conditioned by the 
Oxford educational ideal to which reference has 
be made. Quantitative and statistical treat- 
ment ot economics is almost entirely lacking and 
statistical material is but poorly represented in 
the Oxford libraries. 

At Cambridge Pryme’s lectures continued 
with occasional intermissions until 1863, when a 
paid professorship was created. Fawcett, as 
the first professor, delivered lectures whicli were 
classical in emphasis, and it was not until 
Marshall’s appointment in 1885 that the influ- 
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dice of the work of European economists made 
itself felt in the teaching of eainomics. The 
change in emphasis was apparent at once; the 
scope of economics widened and the statistical 
and historical approaches were emphasized. As 
at Oxford, however, additions to the statF came 
but slowly. lectureships in economics were 
created in i8o(>, 1^)04 and 191 1 , and in statistics 
in 1912. Nevertheless the scope of eamomics 
as taught at Cambridge is narrower than at 
London, es|H*cia]ly in that less attention is given 
to the moiiifying influence of the other social 
sciences and much more time devoted to pure 
theon^ and to Ii>gicai training. But Cambridge is, 
despite Edgeworth s long tenure of the Oxford 
chair, the most important center of mathemati- 
cal and neoclassical ea)nomics in (treat Britain. 

In London the teaching of economics, which 
was suspended when McCulloch ceased teach- 
ing at Cni\ersity College, w'as resumed after 
Waley*s appointment in 1853; but despite a 
succc*;8ion of professors as able as Caim<*s, 
Courtnc}, Je\ons and Fowvell the subject, 
for reasims already indicated, failed to attract 
many students. After Jones’ appointment as 
Malthus* successor at Ilaileyburj' in 1835 the 
teaching of a onomics ceased at King’s College, 
London, for i*ie professorship of principles and 
practise of commerce held by Joseph I^wc in 
1831 seems to have been legal in emphasis. The 
Tooke professorship, created in 1859, like the 
Whateiey prof(*s$orsliip in Dublin, was remark- 
able rather for the quality of the men who 
held it (Thorold Rogers, Cunningham, Urwick, 
Hewrins) than for the number of students at- 
tracted to lectures. 

As already indicated, the real step forward in 
London began W'ith the establishment of the 
liondon School of Economics in 1895 and the 
creation of a degree in economics in which eco- 
nomic theory was the central vitalizing principle. 
As the school has dei'eloped and the subject 
broadened out, professorships and readerships 
have been creat^ to deal with such specialized 
topics as banking and currency theory, inter- 
national trade, commerce and industrial organi- 
zatbn; the emphasis, however, is on the essen- 
tial unity of the study of the economic aspects of 
society. While under Cannan the approach to 
the advanced work in pure theory has been his- 
torical in emphasis, a course in the history of 
theory being the core of the wotk of the second 
and third years, Cannan’s own skeptical com- 
mon sense and interest in applied economics, 
together with the breadth of the curriculum and 


the emphasis upon the interaction of all the so- 
cial sciences, which is so marked a feature of the 
school, have tended to develop a center of 
camomics teaching w'hich is institutional and 
historical as compared w'ith Camliridge, and 
statistical and concrete as comi>ared w'ith Ox- 
ford. 

In other universities developments have been 
slower. In 1894 when the British Association in- 
vestigated the teaching of economics, lecture- 
ships ill eamomics existed only in Bristol, Man- 
chester, St. Andrews and Gkisgow, alihough 
there had been professorships in Eilinburgh 
and Liverpool since 1S70 and 1S91 respi'ctively. 
At a few other colleges some teaching was 
given by professors of philosophy or history, 
but everywhere the treatment was narrow in 
scope and subordinate to other suhjixrts. 'riiere 
W'ere “little more than general opportunities 
for showing economic knowledge in examina- 
tions primarily dexoted to other subjects.** and 
an almost cmnplete absence of aiixaiued study. 
The growing interest in vx'ial problems tliat 
marked the turn of the centiirj', together with 
the increased economic pressure of Germany 
and the extension of government actixitv, at- 
tnictcd gro;iter attention in the study of ecrinorn- 
ics. This change was materially assisted by the 
new and more liberal ainccplion of the siilijtx t 
that was beginning to prevail as a rtNult of the 
work of Marshall and (’litfc Leslie, and of the 
economic historians (’uiininghain and Asliley. 
Economics departed mrire markedly from phi- 
losophy and logic as the breadth of its sx'opc and 
the subtlety and complexity of its doctrines 
came to be appreciated. These forces have led 
to the creation of departments of economics, 
commerce or administratirm, and since the war 
students have turned to economics in inerming 
numbers; nevertheless outside the three larger 
universities the degrees seldom attract as many 
as thirty students a year and, except at Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Birmingham, the eco- 
nomics faculty in its widest interpretation rarely 
exceeds six or eight persons and is usually much 
smaller. The nature of the teaching is condi- 
tioned by the fact that the curricula of those 
colleges are largely based upon those at Ixnwlon, 
and until recently most of the teachers have been 
trained at Oxford and C^imbridge. llic appuoach 
to economic theory has therefore been in the 
main that of Marshall. 

Unlike sr>me of the other social sciences, hisv 
tory has been studied at the universities from 
the time of their foundation. The devebpment 
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of history teaching, therefore, has been the story 
of the adoption of a bniadcr view of the scope 
and content of the subject, and of its enrichment 
by the opening up of new sources of material 
during the nineteenth century and by the in- 
filtration of influences from the other sr)cial 
sciences. Despite the existence of professorships 
in history, historical studies long remained 
closely connected with the classics. As late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century attention was 
focused mainly uix>n ancient history and tex- 
tual commentary. Until iHS6 history was re- 
garded at Oxford as an easy discipline which had 
to be stiffened by an admixture of Luv. History 
textbooks, according to information furnished 
to the Commission of 1852, w ere written mainly 
by foreigners, frequently untranslated, while 
their superiority to native literature was de- 
clared “incontesublc.’* 

Furthermore, when in the latter half of the 
century histor>' was elevaleil to the status of an 
honors subject and additional teachers were ap- 
pointed, those selected favored a school of his- 
tor>' which eniph*ioi/cvi « Mostitutioiial and polit- 
ical dc\clopincnls. This applied especially to 
Oxford, famous for its history dcpartnient; there 
Stubbs, while rc\iving the study of English his- 
tory and making a\aiiable w)vlrtcs hitherto inac- 
cessible, tended to narrow the view of the his- 
torian an<l this attitude received cemfirmation 
from his successor. Freeman. The unreliability 
of Uucklc’s brilliant work limited his influence 
in ac^idcmic circles and, although the sa)pc of 
history was widened under Kingsley and Seeley 
at Cambridge, Cunningham complained in 1898 
that the study of social histor}' “received little 
recognition in atadcinic and scientific circles.” 
Toward the end of the century, howc\er, there 
w^as a marked increase in the number of teaching 
appointments, while the personal influence of 
such historians as Toynbee, Cunningham and 
Ashley who were keenly interested in economic 
history, and of such eomomisls as l-^cslic and 
Rogers wdio desired to broaden the basis of 
ea)nomics, operated in favor of a new \iew' of 
history. Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century economic and social histor}' has at- 
tracted some of the most brilliant w'orkers in the 
soci'd sciences. At Birmingham under Ashley, at 
Manchester under l^nwin, at Cambridge under 
Cunningham and Clapham, and at Ixjndon 
under Knowles and Tawncy, important schools 
of social history have developed; and courees 
in economic history arc given at all universities. 
In the schools devoted solely to history, how- 
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ever, now very important numerically, the new 
history has developed side by side with the 
older constitutional or political history, but it 
enters only as one of several papers in the main 
history examination and has not as yet led to a 
new synthesis. The greatest developments of 
social and economic history have occurred in the 
schools preparing for degrees in commerce or 
economics. 

Sociology found no place as a special subject 
of study in any of the universities until 1904, 
when Spencer’s death stimulated the academic 
recognition of his favorite subject more than had 
his lifetime of agitation. At Edinburgh Geddes 
founded in 1892 a school of sociology w'hich was 
not connected with the university and which 
sought a biological synthesis of social studies and 
applied the theories of Comte and Le Play to the 
study of civic evolution. I'his movement, largely 
outside the universities, has led to the founda- 
tion of \’arious ''i\ ic societies, and to the estab- 
lishment of summer scIkx>Is where the methods 
of (xeddes have been applied to the study of the 
regions where the conferences have been held. 

The first formal uni% ersity course in sociology 
w^as given at the Ix>ndon School of Economics 
in 1904; in the same year the subject obtained 
recognition in the curriculum of the university, 
and in 1905 a second lectureship was estab- 
lished. In 1908 both lectureships were changed 
to professorships. Additional members have 
been appointed to the staff since 191S, especially 
in the allied fields of anthropology' and ethnology 
and lectures En e frequently been delivered by 
non-academic cxrcTts. Yet despite the offer of 
scholarships to piomotc its study the subject 
failed to attract many students, although the 
addition of the lx)nilon Schmil of Sociology in 
1912, under the title of the Ratan I'ata Depart- 
ment, stimulated the study of elementary soci- 
ology and led to further additions to the staff. 
Under Hobhoust at London the teaching of 
sociology ha.s reflected his \icws as to its scope 
and content. Sociology has been the study of 
social institutions and beha\ior; sociologists 
1 sought, on the hand, a unifying prin- 
ciple coordinating the social sciences and, on 
the other, an evaluation of social development 
with a strong emphasis on social pliilosophy. 
’Phis sociological approach has considerably 
influenced, and has been itself influenced by, 
the study of the closely allied suljects, political 
science and anthropology. Apart from the 
schools of social work already referred to, soci- 
obgy outside of London can be studied a$ a 
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special discipline only at Liverpool, where a 
department of social science with three lecturers 
and a professor has existed since 1923. Inde- 
pendent lectureships in sociology have existed 
for short periods at St. Andreu^ and Aberdeen. 

The Scottish professors lectured on aspects of 
political science in connection with the moral 
philosophy courses before 1800, and tlie study 
occasionally found its way into the classical 
studies at Oxford and Cambridge before 1850. 
Thereafterit securedarecognized, though minor, 
place in the \*arious honors sch(X)ls; but al- 
though occasional lectures were given by inter- 
ested Fellows, the study was not seriously pur- 
sued, and to this day the absence of standard and 
comprehensive works has hindered its develop- 
ment. At Oxford where a readership created in 
1910 w‘as made a professorship in 1912, and at 
Cambridge where a professorship was created in 
1927, attention has centered in political theories 
and their development. Political science has 
been studied at the London School since the 
second year of its existence. A professorship in 
public administration was created in 1913 and 
in political science in 1915. There is today a 
considerable staff, and many students offer 
public administration as their main subject for 
the honors degree. The teaching covers both 
the development of political ideas and a study 
of the practical operation of political and ad- 
ministrative institutions. In these later aspects 
the study has been influenced by the work of the 
Webbs, and by the psychological approach of 
Wallas, whose Human Nature in Politics and 
The Great Society suggested new and fruitful 
methods of attack. Elsewhere the subject, if 
treated at ail, is taught by a special lecturer or by 
the professor of philosophy. 

Psychology, although established in the aca- 
demic field by the beginning of the twentieth 
century, has claimed affinity with the natural 
rather than with the social sciences. Through 
the work of McDougall, Ginsberg and, for a 
tragically brief time. Rivers, it has considerably 
influence the social sciences, although the 
implications of the newer psychology have had 
less influence on economics in England than in 
other countries. The recently established de- 
partment of industrial psychology at Manches- 
ter, however, promises important developments. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
Millar of Glasgow had lectured and written on 
anthropological subjects, and at Edinburgh the 
professor of dvil law had touched upon the 
field in the early years of the nineteenth century. 


Nevertheless the efforts of the Royal Anthropo^ 
logical Institute and its two parent societies 
failed to obtain explicit academic recognition 
for anthropology until 1884, when 'lylor w'as 
appointed reader at Oxford. Interest in this 
subject was first aroused in the universities by 
the professors of anatomy and of archaeology. 
Among the former Rollcston of Oxford prepared 
the way for Tylor, and McClelland at Cambridge 
delivered lectures in physical anthro(H>logy in 
1S84. Among the archaeologists Ridgeway in 
particular enriched the study of archaeology 
from 18S2 by introducing anthro]X)logical meth- 
ods and concepts, and by focusing interest in the 
subject by the foniution of the Unnersity An- 
throjxdogy Club in 1896. A lectureship in 
phvsiail anthn>pology was created at Cambridge 
in 1893, and additions to the staff ha\e since 
been made at both unuersities. Central boards 
of studies were created in 1904 to coonlinatc the 
work of the spt^cialists whose lectures iin])inged 
on anthropological fields. .‘\n Anthnijx)logy 
Tripos was established at C'ambridge in 1913, 
but has sclilfim attracted more than one or •.wo 
students, (iieat stress is laid at C'ainl)ridge fin 
field work of graduate status. .\t Oxiord, c\c(‘pt 
for an occasional student who may otli r it as an 
additional subject in the Ibmours School of 
Natural Science, the studj of anlhroindogy is 
confined to graduate's who may oiler the sulucct 
for the B. I ITT., B. sr. or rn. d. degrees Ellorts 
are made, however, to offer courses cf»\ ei ing all 
aspects of the subject. In lamdon anthropology 
has been taught in connection with sociology 
since 1904, and is now well recogni/ed in the 
examination sjllabi. It has gained coriMilcrably 
in popularity since 1918, and the teaching staff 
has been strengthened by the addition of work- 
ers in social anthropology. The main centers are 
University College (for physical and cultural 
anthropology and archaeology) and the l^indon 
School of Economics (for ethnology and cul- 
tural anthropology), while physical anthro|X)l- 
ogy is studied at King's College. Courses in 
ethnological subjects are delivered at the Impe- 
rial Institute and at the School of Oriental Stud- 
ies. More cof^rdiiiation among the tcacliing 
groups is needed, and the subject, especially in 
the undergraduate courses, so far has failed to 
attract many students. 

The British /Association endeavored in 1900, 
and again in 1913 and 1923, to promote the 
academic study 01 anthropology. Yet except in 
the three larger universities, and at Liverpool, 
where courses have been developed in connec- 
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tion with the University Institute of Archaeol- 
ogy, and at the University of Wales, where 
anthropology is an important part of the honors 
course in geography, anthropology scarcely en- 
ters the teaching field. The teaching of geog- 
raphy is, however, being broadened to include 
some study of ethnology, and lectures in physi- 
cal anthropology are given by the professors of 
anatomy in at least four colleges, although as a 
rule they arc not compulsory. There is no doubt, 
however, that methods and results of anthropo- 
logical studies arc beginning to iniluence the 
teaching of other social sciences, especially 
sociology and economic's. 

It has already been suggested that law has in 
the main failed to receive attention as a social 
science in (jrcat Britain because of the attitude 
of its prcjfessional organization and the educa- 
tional theorit's held by the older universities. 
Chairs in civil law were established at Oxford 
and Cambridge in 1546 and 1540, and in Knglish 
Law in 1758 and 1800. Nevertheless the Koval 
Commission of i8c2 was infonned that the 
(Jxhird professorsnip ol Liiglish law was “a sine- 
cure ami a sham,’* and that the Regius professor 
of civil law had not lectured for mo^e than a 
century. At Cambridge the siiuauon was little 
better, and law was stmlied largely as an alterna- 
ive to other subjects considered to be more 
difficult. 'Pbe most comprehensive teaching was 
in Scotland, especially at Kdinburgh and tor a 
time at (Glasgow, but the Commission of 1831 
regretted the fact that law’ was not studied 
“as a liberal and enlightened subject.” In the 
middle of the century Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, WMS an outstanding exception to the gen- 
eral decadence of law teaching. A senes of in- 
vestigations in England, a House of Commons 
inquirj' in 1846, inquiries by the I^ndon I'ni- 
versity Commissions of 1 805 and 19 13, and dep- 
utations and discussions by the National Associ- 
ation for the Pnimotion of Social Science, all 
failed to stimulate the teaching of law in its w idcr 
aspects. Proposals for the establishment of a 
grdit law college in London, made intenniltently 
since the middle of the nineteenth century, have 
all proved abortive because of the opposition of 
interested parties. Meanwhile the law staffs have 
been increased at the univ’ersities, especially in 
the fields of jurisprudence (beginning with Aus- 
tin's appointment to the chair at University 
College, London, in 1828), Indian law, inter- 
national law and commercial lawr, the initiative 
in all cases coming from the Ix)ndoii colleges. 
The newly formed universities began to develop 
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law departments at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The movement was accelerated by the 
passage of the Solicitors Act of 1922, but for 
financial reasons the schools have been mainly 
professional. 

The legal teaching controlled by the profes- 
sional organizations is in the liands of lecturers 
the nujority of whom arc barristers, although 
some are members of university staffs. But the 
study of law as a subject for honors or for ad- 
vanced degrees is growing in favor in the three 
larger universities. Undergraduate teaching is 
dominated by the desire to make the degree the 
vehicle for a liberal education. The fourth year 
(for a higher degree) aims definitely to provide 
professional training. 1 caching methods have 
not changed noticeably. Occasional use is made 
of the case method in a modified form, but w’ith 
no consciousness of any eprxrh making depar- 
ture from traditional teaching technique. 

The study ci law has, hov^ever, been much 
enriched bv the influence of Maine, Maitland 
and V’inogradoff. If Maine broadened the basis 
of the study of law by linking it w ith an analysis 
of historical developments, Maitland revealed 
the potentialities of legal sources for advanced 
historical studies. Vinogradoff not only devel- 
oped both fields but also united them with the 
broader study of social development. Unfortu- 
nately the preoccupation of the older universi- 
ties with undergraduate teaching prevented any 
of the three men from developing great new 
schools of legal research. They have introduced 
a '•! idy of histoi ic d dev elopinent into the teach- 
ing of law, but th«. * hilosophical and sociological 
aspects of the subject remain relatively neg- 
lected. Some progress may be expected in the 
future from London, where the three large 
colleges have taken steps to coordinate their 
teaching, while the London School of Economics 
is showing a distinct tendency to direct atten- 
tion to the importance of the study of law as 
an integral part of tlie study of society. 

III. THE PRE-UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS. 
1 j introduction of the social sciences into the 
pre-university educational system has been ex- 
tremely tardy, owing partly to the slow progress 
of public education and partly to the sharp line 
drawn in the nineteenth century between pri- 
mary and all other education. Since the primary 
schools were intended to meet the needs of a 
class which would obtain no other education and 
which would attend for but a short period, at- 
tention was concentrated upon imparting the 
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rudiments of reading, writing, grammar and 
arithmetic, with possibly a ver>' little huitory. 
The teaching at the non-primary schiwls was 
domimited by the requirements of universities 
which, as w'c have seen, emphasized classical or 
mathematical studies. 

From i840onw'ard William Ellis began teach- 
ing social economy in the primar\* schools of 
London, and even founded schools on condition 
that the subject be taught. He also wrote several 
popular texts. In 1871, when a deputation from 
the National Association fur the Promotion of 
Social Sciences urged ujion the Educational 
Committee of the Privy G)uncil the teaching of 
economics in schools under public ins(>ectioti, 
it pointed to the work of Ellis and his followers 
in various parts of the country as evidence tlut 
it was possible to teach the subject to young 
people with success. The committee, however, 
although willing to recognize the subject when 
taught competently, preferred that the initiati\e 
in its introduction should come from the schools 
or from the enthusiasm of indi\idual inspectors. 
Jevons took ad^'antage of this opportunity to 
secure the introduction of the teaching of polit- 
ical economy into some of the schools in the 
Manchester restrict. Although some impetus 
was given to its study in grammar, high, and 
secondary schools by the inclusion of polit- 
ical economy as an optional subject in the 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, by 
1900 the subject had made little progress in 
these schools and none at all in the elemenur)' 
schools. 

Political economy is taught today, if at all, 
mainly in connection with histoix'*, itself a 
somewhat neglected subject. The character ot 
the teaching of history in the schcxds during most 
of the nineteenth century called forth the gibe 
that it ^'combined the respective disad\antagcs 
of the multiplication table and the New'gatc 
Calendar,” and not until after (ireen*s Short 
History of England in 1874 had indicated a 
method, and Traill's editorship of Sfjcial Eng^ 
land between 1893 supplied ma- 

terial, wras new emphasis introduced. Recent 
years have witnessed a movement to teach more 
social and contemporary history, but the new 
textbooks have not yet conquered the held. 
Recently the teaching of geography has been 
broadened to allow emphasis upon human 
and historical geography, a change in which 
the influence of the ethnologist and soci- 
ologist is evident. A new impetus to the study of 
political economy and economic history may be 


expected from the recent inclusion of economics 
as an alternative to science or Latin in the senior 
schools and the London matriculation examina- 
tion for which pupils are prepared all over the 
country. 

To encourage the teaching of civics has been 
the object of the Civic and Moral Education 
I..ixigue (formed in 1898 as the Moral Education 
League) and, from 1920 onward, of a special 
committeeof the British Association. Inthc pub- 
lic elementary schools some indirect attention is 
paid to what might be regarded us civics in con- 
nection with lessons in histoiy and inliealth, and 
some specific training in civics is given in indi- 
vidual secondaiy^ schcx^ls. Opinions as to its util- 
ity, however, ditfer widely. 'Phe number of te\t- 
lxK)ks on civics is large, but the pn)l)lein of dc- 
\ising a course which shall avoid both details of 
gr>vernment administration and ci\ ic duties, and 
moral maxims and patriotic exhortations, is not 
yet solved. 

IV. POPULAR INTEREST. Popular interest 
in the social sciencc.H has tliictuared in both 
intensity and direction. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century economics was a pc^niiar fad. 
This situation w^as due in part to the iiuhistrial 
changes of the time and to tfie war, b«>th of 
which were raising acute economic prf)l>lcms, 
and in part to the publication, following ij|h)n 
Smith's Wealth of Satiom, of a seiiis ot UMtks 
which forthc first time gave pronii^e of a science 
of ca>nomics. 11)0 sequel is evident in the enor- 
mous popularity of such c\fH>hitions a.s Mrs. 
Marcct's Conversations Harriet Martincau’s 
Tales in Politiral Economy, and in more educated 
circles in the space dc-voted to social and eco- 
nomic di-scussions in such journals as the Edin^ 
burgh and Quarterly reviews. In the middle of 
the century contemporary interest concentrated 
upon the origin of man and resulted in a great 
increase in the popularity of ethnology and 
anthrt^pology. With the piildication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species in 1859 public interest reached 
its peak and thereafter declined. In the last 
quarter of the century pul)Iic interest in the 
social sciences wras at a low ebb. But Spencer's 
work achieved considerable p)pularity from 
time to time, and there was sufHcicnt interfst in 
a vague and semi-philanthropical social science 
to attract the exploitative activities of founders 
of popular sociolcgical journals which seldom 
had a long career. Raskin's lectures and address- 
es confirmed the pre •'ailing conception of eco- 
nomics as harsh and unrealistic without offering 
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uiy positive substitute. The twentieth century 
brought a marked change. The problem of 
poverty became of pressing importance, and the 
development of a political labor party revived 
interest in the social sciences to such a degree 
that they arc today probably more popular than 
any other branch of study. 

Newspapers and popular periodicals of every 
creed and party have always been used to in- 
fluence public opinion on the issues of the day. 
However, the smallness of the book reading 
public and the liigh a>st of printed matter of 
necessity directed the efforts of the promoters of 
the (K)pular study ot the social sciences toward 
securing a forum from which lectures could be 
delivered. 'Fhis need was partly met by a spon- 
tanc*f)us mo\ement from the public. Mechanics 
institutes weie established after 1823, and nu- 
merous literal y and philosophical societies sup- 
ported by a suiiicwliat higher social class sprang 
up all o\er the ajuntry, particularly in the 
middle third ot tlie century. From 1853 
iTkoperatuc societies devotecl a portion of their 
lunds to education. J^ron* 1*373 the universities 
began to ofler extension lectures, and the Work- 
ers’ Lducation Association, founded in 1903, 
also pnnided ccnieis at which lectures could be 
given and discussions initiated. Despite the 
iloseness of the rilarion between cooperative 
theory and economics, the regular classes in the 
b<Kidl sciences, organized by the cooperatives 
fmm 1897 oinvards, have been relatively un- 
{Kipiilar, although there is a growing interest in 
iiidustiial histoiyx rmil 1900 very tew lectures 
on social .science topics were given under the 
auspices of the university extension movement, 
but in recent vears their number h«is incTeased 
relatively to all other subjects. The first classes 
in economics given by the Workers* Lducation 
Association in 1908 attracted students fewer in 
number than those attending other subjects, but 
whose desire to pursue the study more inten- 
sively led to the ultimate development of the 
tutorial class system. Such classes m the social 
sciences, frequently extending over three jears, 
fonn over fifty percent of all anirses organized 
by the Workers* Education Association. 'Fhe 
proportion is considerably greater in the courses 
under the auspices of the less important, class 
ainscious National Council of Liabour Colleges 
which broke away from the Workers* Education 
Association in 1909. 

Popular interest in the study of the social 
sciences has often been stimulated by iwlitical 
or partisan bodies. Of these the most important 
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have been the Anti-Corn Law League, the 
Cobden Club and the Fabian Society. The for- 
mer provided lecturers during the forties to 
teach political economy (with of course a free 
trade bias) to vast audiences all over the country. 
In 1843 alone the league distributed a million 
tracts through a staff of eight hundred persons. 
In 1866 the Cobden Club, animated by a similar 
interest in free trade, organized lectures, ar- 
ranged for the publication in cheap form of 
economic works which advocated their prin- 
ciples, and from 1874 onward offered prizes for 
essays on economic subjects to students attend- 
ing the universities and university extension 
courses. These prizes are still offered, although 
the other activities of the club have become un- 
important. From 1884 the Fabian Society has 
diffused an interest in the study of the social 
sciences reaching tar beyond its own member- 
ship through the publication of cheap Fabian 
Tracts^ by holding public meetings and by pro- 
viding lectures. More recently social questions 
have been studied by conferences and summer 
schools under the auspices of the different polit- 
ical parties. 

The social sciences have been peculiarly for- 
tunate in attracting the interest of men with an 
almost fanatical belief in the importance of 
promoting the study of their favorite science: 
McCulloch, who delivered lectures in Edinbuigh 
and London and was an active publicist; Lord 
Brougham, who formed societies and financed 
the delivery of lectures and the publication of 
literatare; Ellis, who founded schools and deliv- 
ered lectures in vaiious parts of the country; 
Hunt, the energetic founder of the Anthropol- 
ogy Society who delivered lectures everywhere 
and published magazines at his own expense; 
Spencer, the latter part of whose life was a con- 
stant plea for the study of sociology. The learned 
societies, too, have played their part, especially 
anthropological, ethnological and sociological 
societies. One of the most important achieve- 
ments of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science was its success in 
popu irizing and extending the interest in the 
social sciences, especially in tlie localities in 
which its annual conferences were held. Univer- 
sities and special benefactions have provided 
from time to time for such permanent lecture 
foundations as the Barrington, Gifford, Steven- 
son, Ncwmarch, or special public lectures which 
deal with the social sciences. Still more recently 
lectures in these subjects, delivered by well 
known experts, have been among the more pop- 
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ular of the educational courees included in the 
programs broadcast by radio. 

V. THE LEARNED SOCIETIES. In the 
absence of any lead from the universities the 
learned societies played a unique part in promot- 
ing the study of the social sciences in the nine- 
teenth centur>\ For the greater part of the 
period they provided the only center where 
specialists could meet, and not only supplied a 
platform for the reading and discussionof papers 
and usually a medium of publication, but also 
pressed the claims of their sciences on all occa- 
sions, and agitated to secure for them greater 
academic recognition. Most of the teachers of 
the social sciences were members of one 
or more of these societies, and new tcach- 
ing appointments were frequently made from 
among the more prominent members. 

Of the large number of relatively small dis- 
cussion groups and clubs (such as the 'Frijackca, 
the Utilitarian Society and the Edinburgh 
Speculative Society) ^hich flourished in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth centur)*' and which 
were attended mainly by the Benthamite radicals 
or the so-called classical economists, only the 
Political Ecor imy Club survives. This famous 
society was f> mded in 1821 by Tookc with the 
object of promoting the knowledge of political 
economy*’ ; members were to regard “their own 
mutual instruction and the diffusion among 
others of just principles of political economy as 
a real and important obligation.” Its small and 
limited membership, which originally included 
Ricardo, Malthus, Senior, SicCulloch and 
Whatcly, consisted mainly of business men, 
politicians and public officials, but certain pro- 
fessors were hter made members ex officio, 
A Ithough in the century of its existence its mem- 
bers have included most of the chancellors of 
the exchequer and many well known public 
characters and prominent economists, the club 
has been famous rather than important. 'Fhe 
quality of its debates has not always been main- 
tained, and its limited membership and the 
absence of oiganized publicity have prevented 
it from playing a large part in the promotion of 
the study of economics outside its own ranks. 

The discussions at the club, however, pro- 
vide in miniature a history of the development 
of economics during the century. Holding a firm 
belief in the existence of “sound political econ- 
omy” the club at first confined itself to the set- 
tlement of debated points of Jieory and the 
search for agreed and final definitions, and often 


disposed of as many as three issues in one even* 
ing. In the third quarter of the century the club 
bt^mc more interested in concrete problems; 
although doubts as to the invincible wisdom of 
liiissez-faire began to obtrude themselves, it was 
still assumed that ‘‘whatever is in accord with 
the laws of politiail economy is necessarily 
right and proper and vice versa.” In later years 
elaborate papers (Kcupying the whole evening 
have come to take the place of the less formal 
discussions between members, so that “the 
provinces of the Statistical Society and the 
Political Ixonoiny Club tend to become am- 
fused.” 

Three statistical societies exist in Great Brit- 
ain. The oldest, the Statistical Sinriely of Man- 
chester, was formed in 1.S33 and at first W'orked 
through amimittecs which adiceted material 
and rendered reports on social conditions. These 
W'ere at first pul>lished separately, but since 18^3 
have been included in ;i Journal. 'Phe majority 
of pa|H*rs have been statistical or theoretical 
treatments of particular economic or social 
problems. \'erv' few papers have been tievoted 
to statistical technique, and in this respex't the 
character of the scxriety is unchanged today and 
closely resembles that of the more important 
Statistical St>cicty of I/indon. 'Phis latter 
society, which was formed in i«S34 with a 
membership that included Malthus, Babbage, 
Richard Jones, I’ookc, Senior and Whcw'ell, W'as 
originally divided into four great sections: politi- 
cal, economical, medical, and moral and intel- 
lectual. The Jounuil^ wrbich continues at the 
present time, was first published in 1838. Fear 
of political entanglements led the society until 
1S57 to exclude discussion of causes and effects 
from its field and to concentrate on the collection 
of facts. Of recent years more attention has been 
paid to methods and technique, with which 
about a third of the printed papers arc now' con- 
cerned, but a detailed report on some statistical 
investigation more frequently affords the basis 
of discussion at general meetings. Committees 
of the society have been appointed from time to 
rime to deal with specific problems such as the 
taking of the census, or to report on housing, 
strikes or education. In 1927 a proposal was 
made for less formal meetings at which junior 
members of the society could discuss develop- 
ments of interest to the science as a whole. 

A more general interest in scKial questions 
has characterized the Statistical Society of Dub- 
lin, formed in 1847 through the efforts of Han- 
00^, at that time Whately professor. Its object 
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was to “promote the study of statistical and 
economical knowledge,” and the papers read at 
its meetings were printed at first separately but 
from 1855 onward in the society’s Journal. A 
Social Inquiry Society was formed under its 
auspices in 1850. In 1862 the parent society was 
itself reorganized on the lines of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
which had visited Dublin in the previous year, 
and its name was changed to the Statistical and 
Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Prizes were 
oflcred for investigations into special subjects, 
and in 1875 a special Charity Organization Com- 
mittee issued a series of important reports. In 
addition to the activities of its submmmittees 
and its efforts to build up a library, the society 
holds monthly meetings at which papers are 
read. In 1S51 a branch society ^^a8 formed in 
Belfast. 

In 1832 the British Association created with 
some misgivings a section for sUtistics, with 
interests in early years closely resembling those 
of the Statistical Society. (Jradually, however, 
papers on economic and .social topics predom- 
inated, and m 1864 the section became Section 
F (Eomonne Science and Statistics). Pa{K*rs 
have since been of two kinds: reports on the 
socul and economic conditions of the district 
in which the meeting for the year was held, and 
papers, mainly descriptive, dealing with speci.1l 
topics of contemporary interest in the field of 
eainomics. Singularly little attention has been 
paid to problems of method and technicpic, 
and although occasional presidential addresses 
have endeavored to gi\c a synthetic view' of 
the state of the .science or to suggest outstand- 
ing problems, little has been done to gi\c unity 
to the discussions at diilcrent meetings. Papers 
continue to reflect the partiailar bent of indi- 
viduals. 

The Royal Economic Society, founded in 
1890, has a large membership but is mainly a 
publishing .scKiety, ami very few meetings have 
ever been held. Its Economic Journal , published 
quarterly, is, however, the most important eco- 
nomic publication in (Jreat Britain, and more 
recently it has subsidi/eil the publication of 
books. The Christian Social Union, which 
existed from 1890 to 1914, published leaflets 
and arranged lectures. Its journal, the Ecommic 
Review^ was not only the first economic quar- 
terly but also maintained a h gh scholastic 
standard and represented all shades of opinion. 
The study of economics has been promoted by 
other societies such as the London Economic 
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Club, small private societies at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the Scottish Society of Econo- 
mists (formed in 1897). The Association of 
Teachers of Economics, formed in 1924, has 
tended to give prominence to papers on special 
topics in which readers have carried out re- 
search, at the expense of discussions on teaching 
and the problems of the science as a whole. 

Anthropologists have always been active in 
their learned societies. The Anthropology Sec- 
tion (H) of the British Association, created in 
1884 as the result of long agitation by anthro- 
pologists, has been one of the most active units 
of the association and has, unlike the Economics 
Section, made extensive use of the committee 
system provided by the association for the pur- 
pose of dealing with matters of interest to the 
science as a whole. The Ethnological Society, 
formed in 1844, ^ checkered career, but 

did valuable work in bringing together the few 
individuals who vere interested in the subject. 
Its timidity in entering controversial fields and 
its deductive methodology led James Hunt, an 
ardent but not always wise anthropologist, to 
break away and fonn a rival Anthropological 
Society, which did much to broaden the study 
of the science in Great Britain by the translation 
and publication of works by foreign anthropol- 
ogihts. ITntil 1871 w'hen, after the death of 
Hunt, Huxley was instrumental in achieving the 
amalgamation of the two societies to form the 
Anthropological Institute, anthropological study 
W’as hindered by disputes between the two 
grou] N concerning the origin of man, which 
came to a crisis ovc. the Governor Eyre prose- 
cution. Since 1871 a more sober and scientific 
atmosphere has prevailed. 

All thrf'c groups had published journals which 
provided for the publication of research and the 
diffusion of a knowledge of the work done at 
home and abroad. TYio Journal of the institute is 
its main organ, and Man^ a publication dealing 
with current literature and containing short 
wntributions hoin field workers, has been pub- 
lished since 1901. For ni my years the scope of 
the ience troubled the institute, and succes- 
sive presidential addresses offered definitions of 
the field and rejected those of their predeces- 
sors. Of the large number of papers read and 
published during the last fifty years, those on 
physical or anatomical anthropology and on 
archacolog>’ have gradually ceded place in num- 
bers to papers on cultural and social anthropol- 
ogy. Contributions of varying quality are made 
also by the Folk Lore Society (founded in 1874), 
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the Royal Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain, the Society of Antiquaries in London 
and numerous local archaeological societies. 

The National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, tounJe<.i in 1857, emphasized 
for nearly thirty >ears, in its aimual congresses 
and weekly meetings and subcommittees, the 
importance of a study of tlie sticial sciences. 
Among Its large and acti\c membership were 
numbered many of the leading junsts- includ- 
ing Westlake, Haranirt and Le\i — and most of 
the academic economists of the penod. J. S. 
Mill, Fawcett, jevons, New march, Farr and 
Chadwick were among the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, which also included some 
seventy to eighty members ot Parliament, a fact 
which enabled the asMiciation to gi\e legislative 
effect to many ot its propos«ils. I'he asMKiation 
published an annual volume of Transaitiofis and 
occasional special reports. The object ot the as- 
sociation w*as to atlord those engaged in the 
numerous reform activities of the time **an op- 
portunity for considering social economics as a 
great whole.’* Brougham and his optimistic 
cofounders believed that the assexiation would 
be the means of discovering the ’’moral laws of 
the universe,” which were “no Ics* umfonti, 
less simple a I less secure” than the physical 
laws studied by the British Association. And 
yet despite its emphatic belief m the unity 
of the social sciences” the greatest work of the 
association was accomplished precisely when it 
departed from its original aims. Fmm the first 
the scope of the field to be covered led to a divi- 
sion into five sections, ultinutcly reduced to 
four: jurisprudence and amendment of the law*, 
education, health, and economy and trade. The 
division was inevitable if advanced work was to 
be done, but certain to obstruct the desired syn- 
tliesis of the social sciences. The addresses of 
the presidents of the sections at the annual con- 
gresses furnished no great measure of coordina- 
tion, and in fact the sections went their mdi- 
vidual ways. Especially noteworthy was the 
work of the section on jurisprudence, which 
amalgamated in 1863 with the Law Amendment 
Soacty, itself founded in 1844. It was directly 
responsible for many of the numerous coordi- 
nating and simplifying legal measures enacted 
between i860 and 1885. Above all it stimulated 
many discussions by active lawyers as to the 
purpose of law and the relation of content to 
form, and led to a renewed interest in juris- 
prudence and, by virtue of Westlake’s activity, 
in international law. 


The scholastic achievements of the other sec- 
tions were less significant. If those dealing with 
education and public health on the whole 
avoided deep speculative waters, it was because 
they found much practical work at hand; but 
even so the papers at the sessions amtain val- 
uable material on the social condition of Great 
Britain at the time. The economics section, 
prtxiucing less spectacular concrete results, was 
responsible for a senes of valuable papers and 
reports on economic conditions, whose des- 
cnptive nature and reformist bias supplied a 
much needed balance, and allayed the prevailing 
suspicions in regard to the compatibility of 
economic tlu-ory* and practical reform. 

More lasting stimulus to the study of sociol- 
however, came from the Sfxiological 
SiKiety, loiincd in 1903 in order to bring 
together the students of the individual social 
sciences ”to set torih tiic unitv of the scxial 
world and to otgarii/e more efiectivc coopera- 
tion.” A minoritv of the mcnil>crs were special- 
ists engagt'd in research, but the nia)onty were 
persons with giiural interests, or praitical 
workers who encountered sociological problems 
in their daily work. 'Fhc socuty published three 
volumes of Papen^ replaced in 190S by the 
quarterly StKioh^ical m winch papers 

read at the meetings were discusse<l. I rom time 
to time groups ot incmlicrs fonned special 
committee's to consider particular pn>blems. 
The earlier discussions centering around tlu 
objects and scope ot the science attracted atten- 
tion both abroad and at home, and did much to 
remove popular misconceptions as to the mean- 
ing of sociology. Later, as a diversity of subjects 
ap|>earcd in the discussions, the society operated 
rather to broaden the views of specialists in 
their own fields than to develop a new synthetic 
science. A cleavage between the views of the 
groups led respectively by Geddes and Hob- 
house left the former group prcvlominant m the 
society, and since about 1914 the Rnifto has 
mainly reflected its interests. I'he inlUience of 
this grr>up was further strengthened by the 
foundation by two of its members of the I^c Play 
House 'IVust in 1920, which facilitated the cor- 
relation of work in the field of civic surv'cyi and 
also made possible the collection of materials 
and exhibits. 

Shortly after the war the Sociology Chib, 
under the leadership of Ilobhousc, was formed 
at the l/>ndon School of Economics with the 
object of coordinating the work of students in 
the fields of the social sciences. The club meets 
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two or three times a term but publishes no 
records of its proceedings. 

Until 1886 all efforts to found a historical 
review met with rebuffs from publishers. The 
Royal Historical S(x*iety» which in 1868 was 
formed to promote the study of history, was for 
long composed mainly of amateurs. From 1886, 
however, the quarterly English Historical Review 
has been issued, which publishes researches on 
specialized topics in the field of political and 
administrative history. The IIi8toric«il Assexia- 
tion, founded in 1906, is more popular in ap- 
peal, and has a large membership with numerous 
local branches. Interested mainly in the study 
and teaching of history, it maintains a library, 
has annual meetings at which papers are read, 
publishes bibliographies and, since 1916, a quar- 
terly, History. 'Fhe society has done much to 
broaden the teaching of histor)*. 

In 1927 the Economic History Society was 
formed to promote the study and teaching of 
economic htstor>'. Its membersliip consists 
largely of teachers of th^* subject, whose interests 
it aims to promote. It publishes an annual vol- 
ume embodjing the results of research by indi- 
\idual members. Other historical publications 
which deal from time to time with history as a 
social science aie the Stottish Ili^titrual Retiew 
anil the newly formed Cambridge Ilistorual 
Journal. Since 192b the Ro}al Economic So- 
ciety has published an additional annual volume 
devoted to contributions to economic history. 

Mention has already been made of the activ- 
ities of the Incorp<'rated Law* Society and the 
Council of Legal I.diication. Several other so- 
cieties exist or have existed to pmmote the study 
of law. 'riic 1 /Ogal Education Association was 
formed in 1870 to improve the study of law and 
to secure the creation of a law university in 
Ixindon. trailing in this latter aim, the society 
handed over its funds to the Law Society 
in 1901 after having accomplished useful 
work in directing attention to the importance of 
refonn in legal education. In 18S9 the Scottish 
Juridical ScKiety, fonned several years earlier, 
commenced the publication of the Juridical 
Revieto^ which has consistently emphasi/ed the 
closeness of the connection between political 
science and juri.spnidence. I'hc Society of Com- 
parative Ia?gislation, fonned in 1894 to apply 
the comparative method to jurisprudence, has 
published from 1896 onw'ards me important 
Journal of Comparative legislation and Inter- 
national LaWn The Sfveiety of Public Teachers 
of Law, formed in 1908, is of more interest to 
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the student of social science teaching. It has 
done excellent work in improving the quality of 
teaching and in broadening the syllabi. Papers 
are read at annual meetings and since 1924 a 
Journal has been published. Occasionally com- 
mittees are formed to investigate special sub- 
jects. The Society of Commercial and Industrial 
Law, formed in 1921 by teachers in these fields, 
is of minor importance. The most important 
English law journal is the Law Quarterly 
Review^ first published in 1885 under the editor- 
ship of Pollock. It contains technical legal arti- 
cles, notes on current cases and book reviews. 

VI. RESEARCH. Special training for research 
in the social sciences has developed but slowly 
in Great Britain, even since the wrar. Not only 
has research generally been regarded as the 
pastime of the enthusiastic individual, but it 
has been assumed that a thorough under- 
graduate training without further supplemen- 
tation qualified a man for research. The uni- 
versities have been slow to admit the necessity 
for a training too technical for inclusion in 
undergraduate courses. Even in the Ix>ndon 
School of Economics which, founded as it was 
under the influence of Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, in its early program emphasized the 
importance of research technique, the teaching 
work is still organized primarily to meet the 
needs of undergraduates. As in other universi- 
ties, the professors have a relatively large num- 
ber of undergraduate courses and the meth- 
ods jf research tiaioing have not been clearly 
worked out. The sch / >1 differs from most of the 
other universities in the large number of special- 
ists in the social sciences on its staff, and in the 
attention paid to research seminars in individ- 
ual subjects. Elsewhere, with such outstanding 
exceptions as the w*ork of Tout in the Man- 
chester History School and of Vinogradoff in 
jurisprudence at Oxford, the seminar has been 
little used as a method of graduate training. 

Some research training within the universi- 
ties is provided by tlie C'alton Laboratory for 
Natic al Eugenics, which publishes the Annals 
of Eugenics^ and by the Biometric Laboratory, 
which publishes Biometrica^ both at University 
College, London. In another field the Institute 
of Historiad Research is an important center 
for study and training, although it has little 
concern with the broader aspects of history. 

Quite as apparent as the lack of specific train- 
ing for research has been the need for coordina- 
tion of whatever research is carried on. The 
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learned societies might have promoted the 
discussion of common problems among experts, 
but they ha\e not been great! v concenicd with 
methods or techniques. Ihe o\erlapptng and 
contusion ha>e been somewhit diminished, 
however, by the eomentration of work m the 
social sciences at the lx)ndon hehcx>! ot Iao- 
nomics, which h«is attracted more than se\ent> 
percent of all research students In iqaS a So- 
cul Seience Research Training Committee was 
set up in I^ndon to encourage the seientitic 
de\eIopment of e*eonomics and vKiologv, and 
**to secure the ad\antagcs ot interchmgcahihu 
and comparabiiit) in the results of rtse ireh 
work'* at the ditferent uni\trsitics It is signih- 
cant ot a new emphasis that the committee in 
awarding scholarships for research will pa) 
more attention to the methodological (HUen- 
tialities ot the problem chosen for tn\cstigitton 
than to an) intnnsic ini[X)rtancc in the subject 
Itself 

Although inducements for research m the 
social sciences ha\c increased sinec iqtS par* 
ticularlv in the generous trueling rtseirch 
fellowship and in the direct grants to British uni* 
\ersitics b) the Laura Spelman Rrxkcfeller 
Foundation, the relatne financial po\crt\ of the 
social scieno still atfects sennusi) the ^olun1e 
and nature of advanced re seal ch It has been 
reflected in the slight de\clopment of institutes^ 
for corporate research Occ'asionallv umvtrsi* 
ties ha\e organized eooperative programs, and 
groups of indi\iduals ha\e undertaken such 
work as the Cambridge histones 'I he mort ac- 
ti\c of the learned scKieties have from time to 
time appointcei committc'es for research in par* 
ticular problems, hut large endowed research 
institutes do not exist 

There arc, howivcr, some beginnings of cor* 
porate research In 1923 a Railwa> Bureau was 
established at the London School of Lconomics 
to conduct research into raiiwav problems The 
Lzindon and C’ambndge Lcomimic Service, 
mstituted in 1923 and supported b) contnbut* 
ing Arms, although it has onl) one full time 
editor and relics upon the teaching staff of the 
universities for material, issues monthlv and 
quarterl) publications and occasional memo- 
randa on special economic subjects T he imjxjr- 
tant Institute of Agncultiiral Ea>nomic8 at 
Oxford conducts research and publishes memo- 
randa. The National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, which IS partially self-supporting, was 
incorporated in 1921. With a suff of psycholo- 
gisfs, psychiatrists, economists and medical men 


it undertakes scientiflc investigation into indus- 
tiial fatigue, vocational guidance and industrial 
planning anil organization so far as they affect 
the worker Occasionilly it cooperates with the 
Industrial hatigiie Research Board and other 
gov emment departments Reci ntly various gov- 
ernment depaitinents, particularly the Minis- 
tries oi Agriculture and Lalxiur, have begun to 
establish research diMsions Some measure of 
corporate research is also to be expectcil in the 
future fn>m the Ro\al Institute ot International 
.\ffairs ind fnun tlic rapidlv expanding depart- 
ment ot intemationil affairs at the lamdon 
hehool of I cfmomics 

Research in the social scie-nces is still limited 
bv the piucitv ot equipment, a turthcr reflec- 
tion ot hnanciil poMitv Mcchinieal statistical 
dc\icc'sarc tew in miinber and Ircqiunth primi- 
tive in kind While the older univtrsities, the 
British Museum tiu Re coni Oflicc anel the law 
societies possess rich historical and legil libra- 
ries there is i gene ril lack ot contemporirv and 
statistical mate ml ind ot foreign works Moic 
recenll) the excessive !> high prices eharged tor 
othcial public'ations hi\c turther lirnileel the 
purchase In universitv lihraiies ot esseiitiil 
vnirct mate rial I he Ic irncil soe le tu s h iv e in ide 
the collection of i hl)rirv one ot their mam 
objectiics, and the Mitisiical 'sen u tv has frt- 
epientlv suggesteil inipren erneiits in the -^ol- 
lefction and presentation ot stitisties b\ the 
government \l present import int colh efions of 
phvsieal anthropological mate nil exist it minv 
of the universities, hut the tunoiis Pitt Rivers 
Collection at Oxford vv is origin illv a private 
collection, and for manv \e iis the \nthropo* 
logical Institute stressed with little success the 
importance of adt iiiate rnusciirns I ntil the 
foundation of the British Lihrarv of Political 
and 1 conomic Science at the Izmdon Scheml in 
1S95 there was no complete collection of htera- 
tuic relating to the aelmini'.tntive authorities 
of the omntry But since the eighties of the 
lastcentiirv the British Museum collections have 
been enlarged and rendered more accessible; 
and the availability of the rich resources of the 
man) pnvatc and public libranes of London 
will be greatly increased after the publication of 
the uimprchensive I^>ndon Btbhography of the 
Social Sciences 

VII CONCLUSION There is ample evidence 
that the long fight of the social sciences for 
academic recognition is to have a triumphant 
conclusion. The prejudice against them is dis- 
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appearing, while the events of the post-war 
years have directed attention to the pressing 
importance of social problems of all kinds. That 
this increased interest in the social sciences is 
not confined merely to those of practical im- 
portance, such as economics. Is indicated by the 
recent foundation of the important British Insti- 
tute of Philosophical Studies. 

Since the war there have been at all the uni- 
versities marked increases in the social science 
teaching staffs and in the numbers of students; 
subjects arc being given more prominence in 
the curricula for first degrees. The success of 
the l^ndon School of ]*Iconomics will do much 
to stimulate the popularity of the social sciences 
as an academic discipline by proviiling a richly 
endowed center where all aspects of the field 
can be studied, 'fhe great increase in the num- 
bers of stiitlcnts taking training in research or 
offering the social sciences for higher degrees 
is a reflection of the slowly growing awareness 
of the im|v)rtancc of research technique. Work 
in tfie social sciences is coming to he less and 
less the h«)bhy of the interested amateur. With 
this changed attitude there is likely to be a 
chaitge in the relative importance of llie learned 
societies which were of such significincc in the 
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nineteenth century. Now that the universities 
provide centers where interested individuals 
may meet those working in similar fields, one 
of the older functions of the societies has dis- 
appeared. They are likely in the future to 
a)ncem themselves more positively with the 
organization and coordination of research on 
a larger scale. And although the question of 
finance is still crucial, there is likely to be a 
further development of corporate research, or- 
ganized either by the universities or the societies 
or by newly created coordinating bodies. 

E. M. Burns 

Consult: Universities of Scotland Commission 
Report, in Great Britain, Parliament, Sessional 
Papers iSjr (Ix)ndon 1831) vol. xii, p. ill- 
547; Great Britain, Oxford University Commission, 
Report (Ix>ndnn 1852); Cireat Britain, Cambridge 
University Commission, Report^ z vols. (London 
1852-53). l.ittle has been written specifically on the 
teaching of the social sciences in Great Britain. 
Ilowexer, the read. ■ may consult: British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Report of Meetings, 
vol. Ixiv (1894) 365-91, vol. Ixxxiv (1914) 235"3^ 
and vol. xci (1923) 417-21 (reports on the teaching 
of ecoiioinics and anthnjpolo^jy); Society of Public 
Teachers of Law, Journal, vol. i- (1924- ); History^ 
vol. i- (1912-); and proceetlings of the various 
lesimed societies as well as the lives of some of the 
more important teachers of the social sciences. 
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I. A history of the social sciences in France 
would be incomplete if it neglected the whole 
period preceding the nineteenth century. One 
need not go back to the Middle Ages, in which 
one could nevertheless, without forcing the 
terms, consider as "'social sciences" the teaching 
of the Glossators and especially of the post- 
Glossators (Bartolus and his disciples) and of the 
founders of the canon law . I'hc century of the 
Renaissance and the Reformatifin with<iut doubt 
witnessed the flow*ering of works that brougtit 
social problems down from heaven to earth and 
formulated them in positive terms. It is chiefly 
in the matter of public and of international law 
that this change in orientation is signiticant. 
To grasp it, all that is necessary is to recall, in 
connection w*ith the first of these disciplines, 
the name of Bodin, and, in connection with the 
second, that of Grotius, whose influence was 
considerablt in France, as in all of occidental 
Europe. But economic phenomena themsehes 
profited by this great intellectual fennent, and 
it is not without reason that, before Adam 
Smith, Montchrecicn could be called the father 
of political economy. 

If any generalization is suggested by the 
examination of the social sciences in their 
historic e\oIution, it is surely that they cannot 
live and flourish except in a relatively liberal 
medium. All progress in social science (private 
bw, perhaps, excepted) exacts as a necessary 
preliminary the right to criticize existing insti- 
tutions, and tliat nght is the very thing which 
authoritarian and absolutistic regimes generally 
deny. It is not surpri.sing that the seventeenth 
century saw scarcely any development of the 
social sciences in France, cither in teaching or 
in theoretical writing. 

The great movement of intellectual and social 
reform which characterized the following cen- 
tury concentrated on two points — the struggle 
against the church and the recasting of insti- 
tutions in the direction of democracy. This is 
not the pbee to describe the part played by 
each of its promoters — Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Turgot, Condorcet, Diderot, d’Alem- 
bert and the but it should be 


noted that their influence, however powerful it 
may have been, was imlirect. 'Hieir invaluable 
service lies in having diawn public attention to 
questions of a |H)litieal and econonue order, in 
having emphasi/ed their iinjiortance, in having 
considered them a.s possible of a |>ositi\e 

science. On the other hand the new rtgiine 
instituted in the wake of the levoliitUMi gave 
prominence t() these questions in iis pif>t:nun of 
instruction. Indeed the mbtruction re.sei\cd for 
tlic social sciences during the |v>ht-re\oliitionaiy 
pctiod was more practical than siiciitilie, in the 
sense tlut it had the triiiiing ril tutiiie ad- 
ministrators in view and was largt Is inspiii-d by 
the example of (mmanv, w lie re the siiulv of 
the so-calleei “camcial" se leiievs was e ostoinarv . 
It is none the le^ss true that a new ui->u foi the 
social sciences was asserli ig itself in 1 laiui* as 
elsewhere. In Mip|>oit of thi-> state imut iited 
only be inenlioncel two iinooit iit eriMtions un 
the part ot the Conventi«m, tlut of a seeoiul 
class of the so-called moral arul }>oImc.iI 
sciences at the Institut dc France, rcorgani/cd 
in the yx*ar i\, arul that of the CVinservaloire 
National des Arts ct Metiers, which was founded 
in 1792. 

Napoleon’s ab.solute power hardiv conformed 
with liberal reflection on social matters; by a 
gesture .symptomatic of his dislike of ider>Iogibts 
he suppressed the secT>n<l class of the institute. 
As for the law courses in the imperial iiniveisity, 
they had no other object than the exegesis of 
the five great ccxles cIal)oratcd in the first year 
of the century. 

I’he Restoration was no more favorable to 
social science than the preceding regime had 
been. But the impulse had been given^ and 
reflection on social facets became more intense 
each day. Henri de Saint-Simon bid down 
some of the fundamental principle.s of socir>logy 
and Auguste Comte applied to them the re- 
sources of an exceptionally v igorous and original 
mind. At the same time Fourier begun to 
propagate his ideas, some nebulous, others 
fruitful. But this whole movement of ideas took 
place outside the university and, in brge 
measure, as a reaction against it. 
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The July Revolution was destined to open 
wider the door to these new trends. Beginning 
with 1830, a chair of political economy was 
founded at the College dc France and entrusted 
to J. B. Say. Another was created for Gamier 
in 1846 at the Kcole Nationale dcs Fonts ct 
Chaussees. At the 0 )llege dc France, before an 
eager audience, Michelet and Quinet treated 
the most important social problems of the day. 
Augustin lliicrry’s works j^ointed out the 
influence of collective forces as well as that of 
individuals. At the newly founded Hcole des 
Chartes teachers of impeccable erudition, like 
Benjamin Guerard, tried to give a more vera- 
cious picture of the Middle Ages than was given 
by romantic writers of the same period. Two 
ministers of the bourgeois monarchy, Guizot 
and Salvandy, possessed the merit of wanting 
to give to the social sciences their due place, 
(fui/ot, himself a profound and original his- 
torian preoccupied with sociologj', as witness 
his sur Vhistoirv de la ciiilimtion^ per- 
formed a decisive railing Uossi to the 

faculty of law in Paris to teach constitutional 
law* ill a new anti really seientilic spirit. Salvandy 
projx).soil to gi\e the law faculties a new im- 
puKsc an<l to draw up for them a \ery .strict 
and modern program, which circumstances 
alone prevented him from realizing. 

The protection accorded the soei.d sciences 
by I^)uis Philippe w'as not unlimited, and 
theories that were too bold were more than 
once refused the right of expression. Michelet s 
and Quinet s courses were suspended; Saint- 
Simonism was alternately popular and dis- 
credited; and Proudhon had to stniggle all his 
life against a public opinion which was scandal- 
ized by his paradoxes. 

I'he Revolution of 1.S4S and the democratic 
conciucsts —notably that of universal sutlragc — 
which it ssinctioned, powerfully drew' public 
attention toward questions of a poliliail and 
economic order. The name of Iziuis Blanc 
deserves especially to be cited here; and the 
celebrated conferences at the Luxcmlxnii^, over 
which he presided, exercised a pow'crful influ- 
ence not only on the stale socialists, who 
shared his opinions, but on men of distinctly 
different outlook, like Lc Play. 

As might have been expected, the political 
regime instituted after the amp d^itaf of 1851 
was not favorable to the development of the 
social sciences. They received new momentum 
only when, with the decline of the empire, 
the great liberal minister Victor Duruy was 
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placed in charge of public instruction. Un- 
fortunately the efforts of Duruy were openly or 
secretly thwarted. He was unable to carry 
through his plan for a section of juristic and 
economic science at the Fcole pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, which he founded in 1867. 
His only important creation in this realm was 
the establishment at the Gjllege dc France of a 
course in the history of economic fact and 
doctrine, in charge of Lcvasscur. 

In the course of the last half century the 
progress made by the social sciences in France, 
in the domain of teaching and also in public 
influence, has been reflected in a number of 
imjiortant innovations. These innovations have 
most frequently resulted either from social 
movements or from theoretical discoveries, 
exactly as in the course of the preceding century. 
Three events in the history of the Third Re- 
public have especially contributed to the prog- 
ress of the social sciences — the Franco-German 
War, the Dreyfus affair, and the World War. 
Each of these led to the creation of more or less 
important institutions. Following the Franco- 
German War the Ecole Libre dcs Sciences 
Politiques was founded, on the initiative of a 
man of large and penetrating view's, Emile 
Boutmy, with the encouragement of Tainc. 
This institution, as its name implies, took for 
its object the construction of the framework of 
French administration by means of the study 
of social facts. The Dreyfus affair, which shook 
the whole of France about the year 1900, 
provoked an im]v>rtant change in political 
orientation and at tii>* same time a quick revival 
of interest in the social sciences. It expressed 
itself mainly in an intense movement to popu- 
larize scicial ideas and in a tendency to give 
greater prominence to the social factors in 
phenomena of every order. With this movement 
of ideas should doubtless be linked the meeting 
at Paris, in the year 1900, of the first inter- 
national congress for the teaching of the social 
sciences, the establishment of an international 
library of the social sci( nces, and the creation 
of au Ecolc dcs Hautes Etudes Sociales, founded 
in Paris on the initiative of Mile. Dick May. 
The influence of the World War on the develop- 
ment of the social sciences was twofold. In the 
first place it drew eager attention to the relations 
between peoples and to all the problems in- 
volved in the League of Nations. As a result 
there came into existence not only numerous 
publications relative to the organization of 
peace, but various scientific institutions, some 
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Fraidi, like the Boole dee Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales, founded m 1021 in connei'tion with 
the law faculty of Paris, otlicis of an inter- 
national character, such as the Institute of 
International Law, or the Academy of Com- 
panitive Law, whose seat is at the Hague. In 
the second place, the events of the war and of 
the post-war period strt'sscd the ini[>ortance of 
economic tactom and hnanaal questions, and 
led to the multiplication ot works and of 
periodical publications in this domain, as well 
as to the creation of niw chairs of political 
economy and of finance in most of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

In addition to the influence of these acute 
crises one must note the less easily distinguish- 
able mflucnce exerted on the progre^s of the 
social sciences b> the sense of latent crisis 
which the machine age lus, perhaps perma- 
nently, brought in its train The parallel pn>g- 
ress of capitalism and ot s<K:ialisin in France, 
and the elevation ot svmdicaliMn to a doctrine 
about the year igoo, combined powcrfullv to 
attract the attention not only ot the masses, 
but of investigators, to an entire senes of 
problems which, at about that period, were 
designated under the rather vague label of the 
**socul question.'* 

With varjing sentiments and often with in- 
sufSaent technical prepdratif)n, many thinkers 
attacked these problems with the oh)cct of 
resolving class antagonisms. There were socuil^t 
scholars who found their principal means of 
expression in a center of instruction, the Fa ole 
Sodaliste, and in the pencxlical, the Reiue 
socudute^ founded in 1880 by Benoit Malon 
and mtemiptcd by the war. The Lcolc Svn- 
dicaliste had as its organ for several vears the 
Mouvtment sociahste of Hubert I^gardelle. 
More recently the communistic solution found 
expression in the Reiue communirte, founded 
in 1920. On the opposing side the class in the 
moral and political sciences at the Institut de 
France remained for a long time the citadel of 
individualistic liberalism. Since then the insti- 
tute has become hospitable enough to other 
schools of thought. The same kind of tolerance 
prevails in the domain of higher education. It is 
no longer accurate to say that the economic in- 
struction of the law faculties or of the Collie 
de France spreads the so-called **classicar’ doc- 
trines, as was the case during a certain period. 

Between the two camps the Christian socialist 
movement, heir to the liberal and proletarian 
Catholicism of Lamennais, sought a solution 


of social conflicts in the inspiration of the 
Gospels. I'his movement, alternately encour- 
aged and disowned by the Holy See, continues 
to play a not unini|)ortant role in |x>litical and 
siH'ial life. Its two principal organizations are 
the Sillon group, directed by its founder Marc 
Sangnict, and the Semaines Sociales, dedicated 
to the study ot social problems. 

Here should be mentioned the schcxil of social 
conservatism inspired by Le Play, which exerted 
strong influence during the years i860 to 1890. 
With this IS associated the Musec S<Kiai, of 
which we shall speak again later on I'he school 
ot Lc Play had as its principal periodical the 
Rt forme soitule, founded in 1881 and dircx:tc*d 
bv Dcmolins, continued since x886 as the 
Smnee \ociah\ 

As for the oflicial instnutiori of the church, 
dispensed by its institutions of higher learning — 
noLiblv in the Institut Catliolique of Pans and 
the iMculte Libre dti Droit at Lille, which in 
1S93 created a section ol social and political 
science it inanifcsilv oscillates between these 
different trends While certain professiirs agree 
with Le Play s iiulivuliialism, or at least with 
his emphasis on the familv , others like Boissard 
arc frankiv state socialists, and still others, like 
Paul Bureau, have tried to reconcile the two 
tendencies 

It would be possible to measure the influence 
which the works ot scientists have excited on 
the elevcjoprncnt of the social sciences, hut this 
lies beyond the scope ot the present discussion. 
We shall c*onfinc ourselves here to one of the 
thcxiretical cflorts that has had the signilicancA 
of a historic event for out sciences We refee 
to the work of Fanilc Durkheirn, professor of 
sociology at Bordeaux and later at Pans. Bnng- 
ing his thought to Ixiar on the very object and 
method of social science, he clalMirated a 
doctrine with which were aligned more or less 
coinpletcly a certain number ot philosophers, 
jurists, historians, economists, linguists, anthro- 
pologists and psychologists. This means that his 
infl ence radiated through all branches of .social 
science. Uurkheim and his disciplc-s formed 
a cx>hcrent group whose influence on their 
contem|x>rarics was powerfully served by a 
periodical, the Annee sociolo^igue, a collective 
product inspired by the spirit of positive and 
critical science, which appeared from 1896-97 
to 1913 and began the publication of a Hew 
scries in 1925. 

The theories of Durkheirn, attacked at first 
not only by philosophers but also by sociologists 
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like Tardc, who were fundamentally individual- 
istic in spirit, are still debatable. Nevertheless 
no one questions that they represent at the 
present time the most \i^orous and coherent 
eflfort to study human societies yet iiKide in 
France. The title “French School of S^K*iol(igy“ 
can legitimately l>e conferred upon those who 
work in this spirit. 

II. Let us examine now', from the standpoint 
of the present, the state of the social sciences 
in French speaking countries, and the place 
they occupy in higher education and in culture 
generally. 

'llie s«>cial sciences in France ha\ e become too 
diflerentiated to admit of instruction con\e\ing 
new results under the name of sociology. And 
it is just this fait, which we mention in passing, 
that contributed tem|K>rarily to tlie ducrediting 
of the \ cry notion of sociology. 'Fhcre was a time 
when certain pseudo-scientists bestowed ujv)n 
themselves the title of Sf)ciologist, and learnedly 
enunciated pretendeil social laws which were 
qijicklv contiadicleil i»> moie serious research. 
We have passed bovorul that, fortunatelv. It 
does not follow that the teachings of general 
soiiologv are useless. Quite the contrarv is true, 
but those who pnM*nt lluse teachings no longer 
consider themseh es ohhgid, or even authoii/cd, 
to include the whole vast realm of tlie social 
sciences. Sometimes they seek the most general 
featiiies hy which to grasp these sciences and 
then proceed to construct a course in social 
melhodologv or rnorjdiologv ; or again thev take 
a definite subject which they cIickisc by reason 
of their own individual training, or of their 
particular personal preferences, and treat it in 
Its methodological liearings. Chairs of sociology 
are cjuitc rare. "J'hev arc absent from the law 
faculties. There is one in the faculty of letters 
at Bordeaux and another at 'roulou.so, but there 
arc no others in the provinces. Pans is some- 
what better equipped. 'I’he Sorboniie has one; 
there is, besides, a course of sociolc'gv at the 
Institiit dlvthnologie. 'Fhc College de Francx' 
has a chair of social philosophy. Finally a 
course in sociology is given at the Institut 
Csitholique and at the Kcole dcs I lautes Ktudes 
Sociales. Students of suKiology in France find a 
general medium for discussion in the Anm'e 
sociologique^ founded by Durkheim. The publi- 
tation of this periodicil wras inteir iptcd by the 
war and by the death of its founder, but was 
renewed in 1925 under the direction of Marcel 
Mauss. Around it, about tlic same time, a 
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scientific society was formed —the Institut In- 
ternational de Sociologie, whose members are 
for the most part collaboratfirs on the Annie. 
Kindred in amception but divergent in spirit 
and opposed to the ideas of Durkheim, the 
Socictc de Sociologic, which was organized in 
1895 on the initiative of Kenc Worms, publishes 
a periodical, the Retw intemationale de soci~ 
dirc*cted by (J. Richard, professor in the 
faculty of letters at Bordeaux. 

Leaving general sociology and passing to the 
study of the various individual social sciences, 
an initial clifliculty awaits us. It concerns 
I>hilosophy. I'o consider as social sciences all 
the brandies of philosophy would be impassible. 
Some of them obviously indiidc no social 
element. The cfuestion of social content presents 
itself only in the fields of ethics, psychology and 
pedagogy. In each of these sciences there is 
still an animated controvi*rsy between the indi- 
vidualists and tie “sociologists.** Fach side, 
pcrha|>s, could be given its due, for there are 
individual and social ethics, individual and 
scK'ial pAychology, and individual and social 
pedagogy. Ethics mnsidered from the social 
point of view has benefited especially from the 
work of Lucicn Levy-Bnihl {La morale et la 
uiime dts niueurK, Paris 1903). A. Bayet has 
traced tlie hiAtoncal dev dopmeiit of ethics in a 
course of Icc'tures given for the first time in the 
Ecolc Pratique des llautes Etudes in 1925. 
Social psvchologv is taught, notably by Ilalb- 
wdclis and Blondel, in the faculty of letters 
in S***'rh()urg. Fmall ' social pedagogy, taught 
at the SorNjnne Durkheim’s successor 
Faiiconnet has been a subjcx:t to which Binct, 
Simon and othe.s have devoted themselves. 
The Miisee Pedagogiejue, founded at Paris 
in iSy4, is the center for all information con- 
cerning methods of instruction. In another Paris 
museum, of kindred purj^osc, an institute of 
professional orientation has been functioning 
for two years. It has two regional offices in the 
provinces. In this connection it should be 
noted that the new metlicKis in experimental 
educ 'on (and in a general way all the rational- 
istic procedures, with the somewhat mechanical 
rigidity they require) find in France, which is a 
strongly individualistic country, less favorable 
gmund than almost anywhere else. 

In approaching history wc find the same 
difficulty that confronted us in philosophy. Is 
history a science and, if it is one, is it a scKial 
science? Historians are, or arc not, sociologists 
according to their intellectual tendencies, ffieir 
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initial training, the subjects they study. They 
are far from agreement among themaeives as to 
the place which should be reser\*ed for collec- 
tive forces and ideas. About 1900 the Ret^ue 
de synthese histarique published a celebmted 
discussion of this subject which emphasized 
this fundamental disagreement. The historians 
Seignobos and Mantoux, the economist Simiand 
and the philosopher Rauh participated in it. 
Differences of opinion on the subject are still 
rife. The difficulties involved make it impossible 
either to include history among the social 
sciences or entirely to exclude it. To take an 
example, certain historians of Greek and Roman 
antiquit}', like Gemet in Algiers, Glotx in 
Paris, Piganiol in Strasbourg, and others, allow 
a considerable place for social facts, while many 
of their colleagues — the larger number it seems 
— are inclined to envisage histor}* as a succession 
of particular events. The same is true among 
historians of the Middle Ages and also among 
modem and contemporary historians. There are 
only three branches of history where the nature 
of ^e material compels the student to envisage 
faicts from a social point of view, thus making 
a sociologist of him without his being aware 
of it. These tre to be found in the domain of 
law and im.itutions, of religion and of eth- 
nology. 

The history of law* in the larger sense in- 
chides also the history of institutions through 
ancient, mediaeval and modem times. Instruc- 
tion in it is gh'en especially in the law faculties, 
where the programs of ^-tudy, after having for a 
long time disregarded 1:, now properly grant it 
a prominent place in the curriculum. Roman 
law is the only ancient juristic system taught. 
It b compulsory in the program of the first 
two years and in the studies required for the 
degree of Doctor of Laws (dipbma of advanced 
study in private law). The other branch of 
hbtorical instruction in the law faculties is that 
of French law, taught to first year students and 
to candidates for the doctorate (hbtory of 
public law for the D.E.S. of public law, history 
of private law for the D.E.S. of private law). 
Thb instruction b given by professors known 
as Romance hbtorians, averaging about three 
in number in the thirteen law faculties of the 
provinces and eight in the hw faculty in 
Paris. The Paris faculty possesses, besides, a 
chair in the hbtory of canon bw which is 
duplicated at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
For the sake of completeness it should also be 
mentioned that instruction in constitutional law 


allows an important hbtorical division, and 
that the chairs of comparative Icgisbtion which 
exist in some faculties, notably in Paris, are 
now occupied by incumbents who are permitted 
to give courses in the hbtory of foreign law. 

I'he law faculties are not the only ones which 
include the hbtory of law. There are faculties 
of letters in wliich the history of Roman and 
of French institutions is taught concurrently, 
though from a someuhat different angle and in 
programs which change every year. Faculties 
are rare that do not provide instruction in 
Greek institutions, at least in outline. The 
Ecole des Chartes has a chair of French law and 
of canon law, occupied for a long time by Paul 
Viullet. Babylonian and Assyrian law is ex- 
pounded at the College dc France by Fosscy 
and at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Socbles by 
Scheil. France, remembering that she b an 
Islamic power, disseminates rather widely the 
stuily of Mohammedan law. Thb is taught in 
the Algiers faculty of law by Morand, and in 
Paris at the Ecolc Colonialc and at the Ecole 
des Langues Orientales by Milliot, At the 
College de France a chair of Mussulinanic 
sociology b held by Massignon. The insti- 
tutions of mediaeval Englanil forTii the subject 
of a course of study at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Sociales under Joiioii des I^)ngrais, the 
successor of Bemont. Contempf)rary Chinese 
law is ex|x>unded by Escarra at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Chinoises, while in the same 
establbhment Granet in his course studies 
ancient Chinese institutions. 

That two courses in thb domain have been 
eliminated must be noted with regret. The 
lectures at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Socblcs 
in which Thevenin studied Frankish law, pro- 
ceeding thence to Germanic law, were not 
continued after his death. On the other hand 
the chair of a>niparativc law of the law 
faculty in Paris has not proved a substitute for 
the chair dedicated to the study of a)mparative 
legislation at the College de France, dbeon- 
litidcd at the death of J. Flach. The object of 
the two courses of instruction is not the same: 
the courses in the faculty of law have at their 
aim the aimparative study of contem|>orary 
legislative systems, w'hile the instruction at the 
College de France had in view rather tht com- 
parative study of ancient systems of btr and, 
with the writings of some rare jurists in the field 
of comparative bw, such as Rodolphe Dareste, 
was the only equivalent in France of the 
German vergleich^iK Rechtnnsstnschaft. 
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French intereat in the history of law is 
manifested not only by teaching faculties but 
also by scientific societies specifically dedicated 
to this study. Chief among them is tlie 8ociet£ 
d’Histoire du Droit, of which Paul Fournier is 
president. Similar groups exist in the provinces: 
the Societe d’Histoire du Droit Normand at 
Caen, and the Societe d’llistoire du Droit des 
Pays Flamands, Picards et Wallons at Lille. 
As for publications, it is out of the question to 
attempt to give even a summary list. We shall 
content ourselves here, and also when wc reach 
the other social sciences farther on, with indi- 
cating the most important scientific periodicals. 
The leading journal dealing with the history of 
law is the Revue historique de droit franqais et 
Hranger^ founded in 1S55. 

Instruction in the history of religion is more 
or less centralized in Paris in the division of the 
Eaile Pratique dcs Hautes Etudes which lias 
been especially dedicated to it. This dKision 
i\a8 created in 1886 in spite of the opposition of 
those who feared that scientific investigation 
was sacrilegious. Most ui uic religions [iractiscd 
today or in antiquity are studied objects ely 
there, from the religion of uncivilized peoples 
(Mauhs) to the history of Christian dogma 
(Alphandcrv ). Ncvcrthelebs at least one lacuna 
IS notiaMhle in the lack of attention to the 
history of the Protestant religion. Among the 
courses of instruction at the College de France 
there are several which touch closely upon 
religious history: laiisy’s on the history of 
religion, Morets on Egyptology, and Sjivain 
Levi’s on llmdiiisni. The provinces are very 
badly equipped in this respect, and faculties of 
letters that give instruction in the history of 
religion are rare. One can cite only Straslxiurg 
(Alfaric), Lille (jeanmaire) and Aix ('roussaint). 

There would he some injustice in failing to 
notice that the institutions of higher learning 
founded by the different churches almost always 
give an iinpurtant place to the histoiv of their 
own religion. This tendency is marked in con- 
nection with the Institut Catholique in Paris; 
the fiiculty of theology in Strasbourg; the facul- 
ties in Lyons, Lille, Toulouse and Angers which 
are independent of the official university system 
of the state; and certain grands seminaires. For 
Protestantism it can be seen in the faculty of 
Protestant theology in Paris, likewise independ- 
ent. However remarkable the instni tion given 
in these institutions may be on occasion, they 
will always, rightly or wrongly, be suspected of 
fostering apologetics. 
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A number of scientific societies have been 
organized for the study of the history of 
religion. The most important is the Soci£t6 
Ernest Renan, founded in Paris. The Ecole des 
llautes Etudes Sociales publishes at irregular 
intervab a collection of the writings of its 
teachers and of its best pupils under the name, 
Bibliotheque de V ecole pratique des hautes itudes 
(religious sciences). There is likewise a special 
periodical, the Revue d'histoire et de philosophie 
religieuses^ founded in 1921. The study of 
religious origins has been enriched by a special 
museum built in Paris in 1885 and named after 
its founder, a Lyons merchant, Guimet. This 
museum, dedicated especially to iconographic 
representations of oriental religions, is directed 
by J. Hackin. 

For reasons at once theoretical and historical, 
ethnology has remained, for the French school 
especially, the favorite stamping ground of 
sociology. Nevertheless, dowm to these last 
years, the teaching of ethnology remained some- 
what scattered. In 1924, on the initiative of 
L. Levy-Bruhl, an Institute of Ethnology was 
formed, in association with the University of 
Paris, intended to group and to coordinate the 
various branches of ethnology, ethnography, 
anthropology, technology, linguistics, study of 
animal societies, etc. The ensemble forms a 
cycle of studies for which a diploma is issued. 
Two scientific societies, the Institut Frangais 
d*Anthropologic. founded in 1911, and the 
Societe d’Lthnographie, founded in 1859, 
made th#* study of "biological questions their 
special task. As for periodical publications, 
since the disappearance of the Revue des etudes 
ethnographiques et sociologiques only the An- 
thropologic remains. Ethnography, one of the 
branches of ethnology*, has its museum, founded 
in 1895 and located at Paris in the Trocadfiro 
Palace. It is directed by Dr. P. Rivet. 

Passing on to the consideration of law as a 
social science, wc find, as is natural, that it is 
taught mainly in the faculties of law. The 
subject is traditionally divided into private and 
public hw, the former cii^tomarily including 
penal law and civil procedure which touches 
public law at certain angles. It enlists the 
services of a numerous personnel of professors 
or instructors (averaging six in each of the 
provincial faculties, fifteen in Paris). Civil law 
is given most prominence. At its side are ranged 
commercial and maritime law, criminal law, 
private international law and, in certain fac- 
ulties, insurance, registering and compara- 
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tive law. This last branch of instruction is 
developed especially at the University of Lyons, 
where an institute of comparative law was 
created in 1922. The accepted methods of 
instniction in the law faculties have been 
modihed and rendered flexible during the last 
half centuiy, especially since the World War. 
They now more nearly approach the practise 
of the other faculties. If the professor still 
conducts his course in robes, this practise is 
almost the last testige of their particularism. 
Indeed since the thoroughgoing reform of 1924, 
which consisted, above ail, in the intriRhiction 
of written compositions into the e\44minations, 
the course of study has become more diflicult 
and more serious, and the student who ‘Moes 
his law” witliout serious work, a common type 
formerly, runs the greatest risk of failing in 
his c.Yamination. Contacts between student and 
professor are more frecpicnt and more direct. 
Study rooms have been multiplied; direction of 
theses and of work ha.s become more ctfectne. 
To put it briefly, in this domain, also, instruc- 
tion tends to become an initiation of youthful 
spirits into new disciplines and rnetluxls, rather 
than an effort to communicate re\ealcd truth. 
At the same time, by a parallel evolution, the 
foundation of ‘he instruction itself has become 
modified. The exegesis of the c<xles has been 
repbeed by the study of juridical facts. 'Fhe 
professor no longer considers the statutes as the 
only facts worthy of his attention. He directs his 
glance to the decisions of courts of justice and 
even to humble practise, and finds in them 
socbl facts which merit his observation. 

While instruction in civil and penal law is 
given almost exclusively in the law faculties, 
certain branches of private law are taught else- 
where. Commcrcbl law, for instance, is taught 
at the Conser\*atoire National dcs Arts ct 
Metiers and at the Ecole des Sciences Tolitiqucs, 
not to mention the Ecoles Siiperieures de 
Commerce, where instruction is given which 
perhaps rivab that of the faculties, and which is 
often given by the same teachers. Private inter- 
national law is taught at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales. Among the scientific 
societies engaged in the study of private law or 
of certain of its elements, may be cited the 
Soci£t6 des Etudes Legislatives, founded in 
1901, w*hich undertakes to facilitate the task of 
parliament by aiding it in the drafting of 
legislation; the Societc de I^^gislation Comparee, 
founded in 1869, whose title sufficiently indi- 
cates its object; and finally the ancient and 


celebrated Soci£t6 des Prisons whose field of 
action overlaps that of penal law. In the 
provinces the Academie dc Legislation of 
Toulouse should not be forgotten. Periodicals 
devoted to private law are sutiiciently numerous 
in France. Wc shall name only the most im- 
jwrtant. 'l*he Rci'ue gvneralc de dnrit bears at 
once on private and on public law. In the field 
i/f private law the Reside critique de legislation 
et de jurispriidefice deserves mention. 'Phe Rei^ue 
trimestnelle de droit aril, founded in 1903, 
spiviali/es in civil law; the Annalcs de droit 
cumnurciiil in a)mrnerciul law; the Journal de 
droit international prire (founded by Edouard 
Clunet) in private international law. Along with 
thi-se reviews should be noted the juiisprudonce 
collections, or case b(M>ks, in which many of the 
decisions emanating from the most important 
courts and tribunals are published and com- 
menteil ujv)n by professors of law anil by 
jurisconsults. Several of these a)llecta)ns exist: 
the most celebrated are Le Sirey, started in 
1S31, and I A' Dalloz, started in 1S45. 

'Phe comnvents made above on private law 
apply equally to public law. Here also we 
witness a rejuvenati»>n of method.s in the 
evyvwiition of the subject and in the doctrine 
itself; general public law, constitutional law, 
administrative law, public international law, 
public finance are taught in all the st.ite kiw 
faculties, and most of them in the iiulepcnilent 
faailties 4s well. But it is especially the Kcole 
I.ibre dc*s Sciences Politiqiics which here com- 
petes with the university. 'Phe preparation for 
high administrative pasitions (state council, 
diplomacy, inspection of finance, etc.) is very 
well organiml there, and certain courses of 
instruction, such as the history of political 
ideas and doctrines, are given which one would 
seek in vain on the bulletin boards of the law 
faculties. In addition a whole series of amrscs, 
too numerous to list, allows a student to 
become acejuainted with mast of political sci- 
ence, without any serious lacunae. Public inter- 
natiohal law, which since the war has received 
such a sudden impetus, docs not yet seem to 
have Inrcn given the place to which it is entitled 
in French law faailtic^s. Instruction in it is still 
optional (but without doubt it will become 
obligatory before long). In any case this science 
is extensively tai;ght at the Ecole des Misutes 
Etudes Internationales, an institution associated 
with the law faculty of Paris. The law of 
nations is likewise taught at the Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques, not to mention such inter- 
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natbnal schools as the academy at the Hague. 
Scientific societies properly called French, hav- 
ing as their aim the objective study of problems 
of public law, do not exist so far as we know. 
One could not thus describe the existing polit- 
ical groups, formed within the Parliament 
and outside of it, despite the generally high 
level of the work done there and the great 
value of some of it. The principal scientific 
reviews dealing with public law arc the Revue 
du droit public et de la science politique (1894), 
and the Revue de science et legislation finan- 
ciires (1903), both edited by Gaston je/e, and 
the Revue de droit international puhlu^ edited 
by Gcouffre de I/apradellc, Alvarez and Pulitis. 

Among the social sciences political economy 
is without doubt tlie one in which widc- 
spre^ad instruction has been most neglected. 
It took the stubboni efforts of Lcveille, about 
1880, to gain an honorable place for it in the 
law faculties, and for a long time it was not 
treated in a truly scientific way. In this con- 
nection the Pans faculty seems to ha\e been 
outdistanced by some \n liie pnnincial lac- 
ulties. In any oise the time has passed when 
instruition in political economy can be treated 
with disdain. 'Phe World War and its conse- 
quences base sharpN drawn the attention of the 
public to the primordial irn|v>rtan(c of economic 
phenomena in modem societies. In the law 
faculties economic instruction is ghen by an 
average of three professors in the provinces and 
by fourteen professors in Paris, but public 
interest in economic t|ue,stions has reached such 
a pitch that the number of teachers jirovidcd 
is no longer sulficient, especially in Pans, where 
the number of candidates for the economic 
doctorate already appreciably surpasses the 
number of aspirants for the degree of doctor 
of laws. This department of instruction com- 
prises general political economy, the history of 
economic doctrines, working class legislation, 
rural legislation and colonial legislation. Certain 
faculties have courses in mining or public 
works legislation. Instruction in statistics, well 
organized in Paris in an institute of statistics, is 
unfortunately not given, so far as we know, 
in any of the provincial law faailtics. 

The hw' faculties are not the only places 
where economic science is taught. The Con- 
servatoire National dcs Arts ct ^I6ticrs possess^ 
a chair of fiolitical economy, the oldest in 
France, made famous by the names of J. B. 
Say and of Blanqui, and at present occupied by 
F. Simiand. It has, besides, a chair of industrial 
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economy and of statistics (Licsse), another of 
economy and social insurance (Mabilleau), a 
chair for the study of the organization of labor 
and of workingmen’s associations (Aucuy), and 
finally a chair of economic geography (Hauser). 
The College de France likcwi.se accorded quite 
an important place to economic science when 
it provided a chair of history of labor (G. 
Renard), a chair of cooperation (Charles Gide), 
a chair for the study of economic and social 
facts (Marion), and a chair of social work 
(Fustcr). The Kcolc Praticpic des Ilautes Etudes 
includes a department of economic history, too 
fragmentary a realization of the idea of Victor 
Duruy. 'Phis department of study is under the 
charge of Landry, Simiand, Pirou, Bourgin and 
Mathiez. At the Ecole Libre dcs Sciences 
Politicjiics numerous branches of economic in- 
struction are represented. Finally we should 
add that a chair of political economy has 
existed at the Ec* le Nationale des Ponts ct 
Chaussees since 1846. Another chair may be 
found at the Ecole des Mines, and the l^ole 
Pol} technique has had since 1902 its chair of 
social economy. It is perhaps in the field of 
economics that scientific societies have de- 
veloped most vigorously within the last few 
vears. There arc numerous groups that have 
.set themselves the task of studving economic 
phenomena in their various aspects, but most 
of them are not of a truly scientific character, 
completelv free from political, philanthropic or 
economic bias. We shall note only the Societe 
de Stitistiquc of l\ris, founded in 1860, the 
Societe d'Economie Poiiiique, founded in 1842, 
and finally the Centre de Documentation 
Sociale, established at the Ecole Normale Su- 
pericurc The principal French economic peri- 
odicals arc the Revue d'economie politique^ 
founded in 1887, the Journal des economistes 
and, in a more specialized branch of economics, 
the Re%^ue hancaire. Economic history likewise 
has its periodicals, the Revue d'histoire eco» 
nomique et sociale and the A finales d'histoire 
economique. 

Soi what on the margin of political economy 
is urbanism, a new science, social par excellence. 
It is taught according to a simple formula, 
sufficiently recognized today, in an Institut 
dT^rbanisme (1925) associated with the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and instruction there is given 
not only by economists but by professors of 
public law, by administrators, by architects. 

Colonial questions are sv^tematically studied 
in a special school, the Ecole Coloniale, as well 
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aa in the law faculty of F^iris and in the Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Fblitiquea. 

This rapid enumeration can not give any real 
idea of the present state of the social sciences in 
France. In order to complete the record nuny 
features would have to be added. Thus social 
hygiene and legal medicine, social sciences of 
the first rank, should have figured in it. They 
are taught in the Acuities of medicine. In 
addition there is a chair of hygiene and the 
ph)*siology of work in the Conservatoire Na-* 
tional des Arts et Metiers. 

It should be very clear from this exposition 
that the soda! sciences in France occupy an 
increasingly large place in the intellectual life 
of the country and require the etforts of a 
constantly growling body of investigators. At the 
same time it is evident that instruction in the 
social sciences is a thing of shreds and patches 
dispensed in various institutions by diverging 
methods and with differing, not to say opposing, 
purposes. If conformity in the social sciences 
means sterility, we in France are in no danger 
of suffering from this defect, and the time is 
still distant in this country when faculties of 
social science will be founded that shall be real 
institutions of higher learning divorced from 
all preoccupirion with professional training. 

III. To measure with precision the phee occu- 
pied by the social sciences in public opinbn 
would require a long and minute inquiry. In 
particular the curve of their progression would 
have to be established by means of a laige 
number of charts and figures dealing with these 
sdenoes. There is no possibility of doing this 
statistical work here, even though at present it 
IS facilitated by a very useful instrument, 
Grandin's BihUographie gentraU des sciences juri- 
dtques^ politiques^ eamomques et sociales (3 vols., 
Varis 1926). 

Social science b ebborated for the most part 
m the sdentific institutions of which we have 
spoken. One can do no more than point out 
lome of the means by which it b spread and 
popubrized. The first of these, and one of the 
most efficacious, b primary and secondary in- 
struction. General sociology made its entrance 
into the programs of the normal schoob aa a 
result of the persevering efforts of Paul Lapie, 
a clear sighted adminbtrator who was at the 
same time a philosophcr-sociologbt. The pri- 
mary schoob and lycees^ though their programs 
are apparently unmodified, are making room 
for the social sciences through a kind of internal 


evolution. The teaching of history tends to 
bestow an increasingly large amount of attention 
on tlie institutions of different peoples, (icog- 
raphy, formerly exclusively physical or polit- 
ical, is giving place to eci>nomic and human 
getigraphy. Under tlic name of civic instruction 
public law is explained in history and philosophy 
classes, and the Jay is doubtless not far off 
when children will be made familiar with the 
principal ideas of }>oliTical economy. 

Graduate and technical instruction in all its 
fonns has developed extensively in France since 
the Great War, and ncct*s.s.irily yields a certain 
place to the social scicna^s in its programs. 
Hov\e\cr, there is an entire series of gradations 
observ'd!) le Ix'tween some village school niom, 
with its humble e\ening course, and such a rich, 
powerful institution .is the Kailc des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales in Paris, where the level 
of instruction is almost on a par with that of 
the faculties, and the teaching is often done by 
the same instruclois. 

Workers’ education in the early years of the 
century gave birth to nurnennis uninrntes 
populaires where scholars came to e\|>ound 
scientific questions. 'Hits was no more than a 
fire of straw', for the instruction, dispensed 
with more zeal than method, was ill adapted to 
those w'ho aime to receive it. I’he problem of 
workers’ education has been taken up on a 
new basis, and is being carried frirward in the 
bourses traiail under the aegis of the svndi- 
cates. It goes without saying that, especially 
since the war, economic, social and ()olttical 
questions have most frequently foimcd the 
subject of lectures, and have attracted the most 
eager audiences. Another institution similarly 
concerned with problems of workers* ediicxition 
b the Ecole des Coop£rateurs organized by the 
Federation des Socictes Cooperatives dc Con- 
sommation. 

Among the institutions in Paris which have 
set themselves the task of popiilari/tng social 
science, we must mention the College Libre des 
Sciences Socbles and the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Sociales. The first, founded in iSqSt 
cumpriscs courses of study divided into three 
sections: hbtorical studies, theory and method, 
and technology. The Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Socbles, founded in 1900, comprbes five sec- 
tions: Bocbl science school; school of philosophy; 
school of joumalbm and of preparation for 
public life; school of advanced Internationa! 
studies; school of art. In the provinces we may 
mention the Institut dea Sciences Socbles 
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it Ltlle« founded in connection with the uni 
versity, which each year gives series of public 
lectures and confers the diploma of doctor of 
social science. It w^oukl be futile to try to 
enumerate all the discussions and lectures on 
social subjects. They are of all kinds and all 
colors, from ix>pular lectures, or a discussion 
in the Annales by some academicLin w'ho 
happens to be in vogue, down to the educational 
lecture given by some candidate during an 
electoral campaign. Related in idea and daily 
increasing in power, the press spreads popu- 
larized notions of social science among the 
public. Here again it is impossible to give 
precise details which would, at best, often 
prove misleading. It sufliccs to compare a 
daily newspaper of today with an issue of the 
same paper thirty or forty years ago, and to note 
the increased space given to social problems, 
foreign politics and economics. 'Fo name all the 
reviews which in this Held occupy an inter- 
mediate place between the scientific periodical 
and the newspaper would be dull and unin- 
stniclbc. \V«* shall content ourseKcs with citing 
those of a particularly tcchnic.il character, such 
as, in political science, the liezne des scietices 
published since iSS6, and the Revue 
politique it parhnuntuire^ founded in 1X^4; in 
economics, tlie hifornuitum sociale^ which in 
ig22 succeeded the luformation ouvrure et 
soctule; the Rivue des {hides cooperatives^ 
founded in ny-zi; the Documents da traiail, 
which have been appearing for twelve years and 
serve as the organ of the Association I’Van^aise 
fMiiir la Luttc contre le Chomage ct pour 
l*()rganis.ition dii Marche du Travail. 

A last means of propagating ideas in the 
STKial domain is the musciini. This assumes 
two forms, the temporarj' exposition and the 
permanent museum. Neither fonn is very 
popular in France. Without doubt the universal 
expositions held in I*aris— notably that of 1.S67 
under the impetus gh'cn by la; Play, hut the 
following ones as W'cll, in 1878, 1889 and 1900— 
did accord a lai^e place to social institutions, 
but for the last thirty years no cxjxisition of 
this si/a; has taken place, and the smaller 
expositions do not seem to have aroused a 
lively pi blic interest. As for museums strictly 
so called, one must not, despite its name, con- 
sider as such the Miis(e Social, founded in 
1896 by the Count of Chambrun. It is some- 
thing entirely different — a center of information, 
of documentation and of truly scientific inquiry. 
The only institution which answers the defini- 
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tion of a real social museum is that of the 
Conservatoire National des Arts et M6tier8, 
which is, above all, of historic interest. 

IV. Instruction in the social sciences in Bel- 
gium is well developed, and succeeded at an 
early date in arousing public interest. As far 
back as 1830 political economy had been taught 
in the two state universities ((^hent and Liege), 
and in 1862 an association, international it is 
true, was created in Brussels under the patron- 
age of Lord Brougham, Gamier Pag&s and 
Michel Chevalier for the purpose of promoting 
progress in the social sciences. At present 
the study of these sciences is being actively 
furthered in each of the four universities (Ghent, 
Liege, Brussels and Louvain). 

The fact that the teaching of the social 
sciences flourishes in Brussels is laigely due to 
Ernest Solvay, a man of vision, at once an 
industrialist and a sociologist. In 1889 he 
founded an Ecole des Sciences Sociales, which 
was reorganized in 1901 and is at present 
an integral part of the University of Brussels. 
This school comprises twenty-two courses given 
by fifteen titular professors and divided into 
three sections (political, economic and social sci- 
ence). The Institut dc Sociologie, also founded 
by Soh’ay (1901), publishes doaiments and is 
provided with a rich research library. It is a 
center of both instruction and research. 

Among Belgian scientific societies devoted to 
the study of the social sciences, the most 
impo.Unt is, bejopJ question, the Academic 
Royale de Belgique, with its section in the 
division of letters devoted to the moral and 
political sciences. 

Switzerland is original enough to possess at 
Geneva a faculty of the economic and social 
sciences w’hich forms no part of either the 
faculties of letters or of law. The following 
subjects are taught there: sociology, political 
economy, economic history, statistics, com- 
mercial economics, commercLil technique, com- 
mercial law. There exists, besides, in Geneva, a 
specie institution called the Institut J.-J. 
Rousseau, founded in 1899 and dedicated to 
the study of psychology applied to professional 
orientation. Geneva is also, as need hardly be 
added, the seat of numerous international in- 
stitutions. 

Henri L^vy-Bruhl 

Consult: Hauser, Henri, L*Enseignement des sciences 
sociales (Paris 1923); Liard, Louis, VEnseignement su- 
phmar en France, a vote. (Paris 1888-94). 
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From the daj'S of Thomas Aquinas, economic 
life ^'as included in that complex of human 
experience which every suntMn and many scho- 
lastic monographs sought to organize and clas- 
sify. The customary Itx'tures on the moral 
sciences discussed economics side by side with 
political theor)'. Both of them were taught, how- 
ever, merely as a |>art of the prevailing religious 
world outlook, obser\Td facts being considered 
mainly from the standp«)int of their conipatibil- 
ity with the teachings of the Bible, of the church 
fathers and of Aristotle. 

Mercantilism, the economic doctrine of the 
new ahsf>lutist state, marked the transition of 
the discipline from theology to science. Not 
until the second half of the seventeenth century, 
however, did it produce a distinguished repre- 
sentative in the pcrscjn of Johann Joachim Bcch- 
er, and only in the first half of the eighteenth 
century did it gain admittance into the univer- 
sities. Cam*, lalism, the German variety of mer- 
cantilism, considered economic and financial 
questions primarily from the standprnnt of the 
cemera^ or the prince's household. Nevertheless 
it produced some thet^retical discussions and 
achieved conclusions which anticipated many of 
the doctrines of the English classical economists. 
While this is true for Johann Heinrich Gottlob 
von Justi and in a limited measure for Homigk, 
it by no means applies to eainomics as a univer- 
sity discipline. There economics, like politics and 
ethics, was taught as a part of practical philoso- 
phy and, in Schreber's words (i7fi4)> presented 
little more tlian a system of precepts for the 
master or the mistress of a household, for 
children and servants. Although Leibniz had 
already strongly emphasized the importance of 
economics and Thomasius had insistently de« 
manded the establishment of an economic 
professorship, it was not until 1727 that a sep- 
arate Profession in Oeamomie^ Policey und 
Cammersachen was founded at the University 
of Halle. Even then the intention was not to 
develop a science of economics but to promote 
the training of state officials. Frederick William 
I, who established in the same year an economics 
chair at Frankfort on the Oder, considered eco- 


nomics as the science of rational management 
of l>oth private and public economic affairs. 
He Imped to remedy the evil of “pemr economy” 
practised by many youths who were burdened 
with debts at the completion of their university 
terms; at the S4ime time he favtireil such “polit- 
ica, oeconomica und canieralia ” as might be 
really usi-ful as an ituli.spcrisalde preparation for 
the acsidemically traineii administrator in the 
age of mercantilism. 

A more intensne stiuly of mmomics at the 
universities and an incred.se in the number of 
professorships came only gradually and after 
numerous st*thacks. It is significant that for 
some reitson (pn)ha!>I\ his refusal to embrace 
Catholicism) Jii.sti failed in 1752 to receive a 
position intended for him at the Vienna 'Fhere- 
sianum, ami though as |y)lice commissioner of 
Gottingen in 1755 he was allowed gi\e lec- 
tures, this teaching apjM)intment was conferred 
only two years later upon a professor of natural 
history and chemKtr\'. Howewr, it is important 
that Germany had six professorships ai the 
time when the physiocrats brought about the 
e.stahlisriment of the first thair of co^iornics in 
France. In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century the increase in f jennany was more 
rapid, so that by 1798 twenty-twr> higher insti- 
tutions of learning had chairs c»f economics. 

Although the physiocrats had remarkably little 
effect upon science in (Jermany, yet indirectly 
their WTitings provided the stimulus for the 
founding of the first school of aimcralistics, the 
Kaineral-IIoheschule in Kaiserslautern in 1774. 
Despite the hearty welcome given it by the 
EphemSrides du citftyen^ this was not as yet a 
scl)ool of economics in the modem sense* Co- 
ordinate with, indeed superior to, the professor 
of agriculture, a>mmcrce, finance and adminis- 
tration was the professf>r of natural history, 
chemistry, pure and applied mathematics, archi- 
tecture and mining. Instruction took no cog- 
nizance of the new tendencies in science but 
was still guided entirely by the old cameral- 
istic aims. Nor did the removal of the institution 


from Kaiserslautern to Heidelberg effect any 
change. The establishment of an economics 
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faculty at the University of Giessen seemed of 
greater promise^ for the government of Hesse 
summoned the most distinguished German 
physiocrat, Johann August Schlettwcin, to the 
newly founded chair of economics. But his 
activity there lasted only for about a decade 
(1777-85); moreover he was not essentially suc- 
cessful there as he had been earlier at Karlsruhe 
and Basel. Since all attempts to develop Ger- 
man economic science thus died in their infancy, 
it remained for the Wealth of Nations to make 
the decisive break and to launch modern eco- 
nomics in (Jermany as elsewhere. 'J'he adapta- 
tion of Adam Smith's economic principles and 
the controversies they aroused determined the 
fortunes of economics in German universities 
for nearly a century. 

Like Quesnay and his followers in France and 
Ricardo and John Stuart Mill in England, the 
great < fcrman economists also lived outside the 
universities, and were indeed often antagonistic 
to them. Johann Ileinruh von 'rhunen devel- 
oped and applied his do<*-nie of localization as 
a practical agnculturisi. Karl Kodbertus was 
likewise a Prussian landowner. Friedrich List, 
the gifted opponent of cosmopolitan classical 
p)litical economv, did, to be sure, teach at the 
I nnersiiy of 'ruinngen for a short pc nod in 
his youth; but at the tune he wrote his treatise 
and the great political essays, he had no oilicial 
or professional standing and found academic 
science no less hostile than bure*aucralic pilitics. 
Kail Mar\ early ga\c up the idea eif epiahiying 
as profesvir and in his the^oretical wiitings he 
sharply attackeel univcisity science; the iiniver- 
sities m their turn ignored his contributions to 
llK‘ory and l)anne*el him leir de'cades on account 
of hia hostility to the state. 

The peculiar course of German economics 
since the forties has been laigely determined by 
tlic fact that when opposition to the classical 
schexil developed among the professors. It 
was based on methodological and philosophical 
grounds propounded by the historical school 
rather than on specific theoictical disagreements 
like those of F. B. W. von Hermann, 'Pheodor 
von Bernhardt or H. K. E. von Mangoldt. Ranke 
and Savigny, Jakob Grimm .uid Otfried Muller 
were the spiritual descendants of Herder and the 
romanticists, who among other things aroused 
the feeling for natural “organic” growth of an 
individual and of a nation, and v^'*o substi- 
tuted for a mechanistic explanation an organic- 
intuitive “understanding” connected with an 
appreciation of the intangible forces of nation- 
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ality and national spirit. This new method of 
historical interpretation, which was devebped 
first in other sciences, provided subsequently 
the necessary impetus for economics as well. 
From this vantage point Karl Knies, Wilhelm 
Roscher and Bruno Hildebrand recognized the 
weakness of the classical position, its lack of a 
historical sense, its consequent “cosmopolitan- 
ism” and “perpetualism” and conceived in 
broad outlines a program of “political economy 
from the standpoint of the historical method” 
(Knies, K., Politische Otkanomie vom Stands 
punkt der gcschu htlichen Methode^ Brunswick 
1853, 2nd ed. 1883). 

After the appearance of these three men, the 
so-called historical schcxil of political economy 
held almost undisputed sway at the German 
univ crsitir*s down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The content of instruction, however, 
did not remain stable. It experienced a signifi- 
cant change with the use of the younger genera- 
tion of Schmoller and Wagner, Brentano and 
Knapp, Held and Gothein, who combined po- 
litical inferences and recommendations with 
their historical knowledge to a greater extent 
than their predecessors. The usual lecture on 
practical political economy ofttn became a lec- 
ture on t .‘onomic politics in more than name; 
norms of economic policy and even of social 
policy formed an important part of the lecture 
content. Because the classical theory w^as sce,^ 
to be inconsistent with historical or contempo- 
rary life, and because the continuance of social 
misery was known to '•citen state and society 
with revolutionary cat' dy sms, it was inferred 
that the task of science is not only to explain but 
also to solve the social pmblem. 

'riiis nev trend of university economics, 
which its opponents characterized as “socialism 
of the chair,” did not lead to a rcorg^iization of 
the faculties nor to a sp'^cialization of professor- 
ships in distinct disciplines. Financial arrange- 
ments provided for continuous functioning of 
only two full professorships at any but the large 
universities of Berlin and Munich and hence 
forced ..te professors to give successive lai^c 
lecture courses on general and practical political 
economy, finance and later also on economic his- 
tory, in addition to occasional special courses 
which were ordinarily left to instructors of 
lower rank. However, this was merely one fac- 
tor in the situation. More important in the pres- 
ent context is the fact that since all courses had 
history as their common basis, the need of 
specialization appeared less urgent than in the 
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Anglo-Saxon countries. The usual course of 
theoretical economics gi\en by adherents of the 
historical school, and also by theorists like Adolf 
Wagner, propounded not abstract doctrines but 
a historical and sociological economic theory. 
The relation between theoretical and practical 
economics was therefore not one of complete 
contrast and mutual exclusncness in subject 
matter; on the contrar>\ the latter made prac- 
tical application and drew conclusions on mat- 
ters ot policy from the teachings of tlie for- 
mer. 

Intensification, not specialization, was there- 
fore looked upon as the method for tlic further 
de\elopment of teaching and stud) . This was the 
purpose of the seminars which were orgiUiued 
to supplement lectures m the middle of the last 
century and w*hith sen’ed above all to unite 
upper classmen and their teachers in working 
groups. The seminars of Hildebrand, Knies and 
Ernst Engel of the older generation and, more 
recently, those of G. F. Knapp and Gustav 
Schmoller attained to emuient distmction as 
centers of scientific training. 

For a multiplicity of reasons the first decade 
of the twentieth century marked a change and 
inaugurated a transformation in faculties, in 
subject matter and m methods of instruction, a 
process which is still in progress. The impetus 
came from a group of scholars who, under the 
leadership of Slax Weber and Werner Sombart, 
attacked the confusion of ethics, politics and 
economics characteristic of both the older ^nd 
the younger historical schools and espoused the 
cause of emancipating the social sciences from 
value judgments. This moseraent was the in- 
evitable result of the thorough inculcation of the 
relativity of all values by tlie historical school. 
With the laying bare of historical roots and 
limiutions^ of all values, all divergent value 
judgments* seemed equally justifiable and com- 
prehensible. Therefore science could be kept 
out of the conflict of opinions, philosophies 
and parties only if every judgment of value 
were tabooed as unscientific. It was no accident 
that the old names ‘Wolkswrirtschaftslehre,’’ 
**Natk>nalokonomie” and “Politischc Ockon- 
omie” became objects of suspicion. To be sure 
they were not entirely super^ed. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the great compendium which 
began to appear under Max Weber's direction 
and which was designed to replace a similar older 
work edited by Schdnberg, was entitled Grund- 
riss der Soziahhonmik (Tubingen 19x4- ) 
lather than Handbuch der poUtischm Oehmonde 


(3 vols., Tubingen 1882-85). By their origin 
and also by the meaning of the single words of 
which they were compounded, the old terms 
pointed to a }x>lttical and luuional emphasis; the 
new name in its adorless generality seemed ex- 
actly nght for the new ‘•objective" science, 
divorced from all judgments of value. 

At alxiut the same time theoretical interest 
was reawakened and theoretical work resumed. 
While the historical school was at its zenith the 
rationalistic and pure thc*ory trends had not 
developed. Only a few scholars such as Lc\is, 
DtcUel, A. Wagner, Neumann, Dichl continued 
in this i^enoil to build on the basis of the clas- 
sical and the German theory, the new marginal 
utility doctrine of the Austrian school had exer- 
cised no substantial influence for an entire gen- 
eration. But now the Anglo-American and the 
Austrian schools came to the fore in Germany 
(Schumpeter, Lederer) and theory was l>eing 
developed even by adherents of the historical 
school (Spitthoff, Sombart, Alfred Weber, 
Plcnge) Im{H)rtant contributions to thwjr) were 
also nuide hv the indiMdualistic-lilxral and indi- 
vidiuhstic-soculist groups (Liefmann, Oppen- 
heimtr), bv Marxist rcMsionists (f-eJertr, IIci- 
mann) and b) the new univcrsalistic sdiool (\on 
Gottl-Ottlilienfcid, Spann). 

The nsc of sociolog) in Germany also falls 
within this penod. Of aaursc the nineteenth 
century did not lack men of great sociological 
penetration. Niet/sche and Jakob Burckhardt, 
Ranke and Uro\sen, Schmoller and Goihcin, 
intellectual leaders and scientific lights of %ar)- 
ing brilliancy, often had a more profound sckio- 
logical grasp of such large entities as people's, 
epochs and cultures than professional sociolo- 
gists attain in a lifetime of work But a distinct 
science of sociology was not developed at that 
time. The works of Auguste Comte and Herbert 
Spencer had only slight influence, Ixirenz von 
Stein's attempt at a dextrine of society foundered 
in contradictions from history; Fcrdmand Tun- 
nies' work of genius, Gemetnschaft und Gesell- 
ichaft (Lcipsic 1887), in which he Ixildly created 
the fundamental concepts of German sociobgy, 
was not appreciated for twenty years. With the 
turn of the century the sociological work of 
philosophers and econoimsts laid the founda- 
tion for the new science in Germany. Simmers 
sociology and the work of Max Scheler showed 
how much sociological insight was to be gained 
from psychobgical observatbn and phenomena 
alistic explanation; the writings of Max Weber 
and Sombart, Alfred Weber and Oppenheimert 
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showed with what subtle sociolop^ical sense lead- 
ing economists interpreted the problems of the 
establishment and operation in society of the 
various cultural phenomena. A “formal” or 
“materialistic” sociology developed alongside of 
this more philosophical sociology. Methodo- 
logically akin to American researches, the new 
discipline of social relations (von Wiese) scruti- 
nized many social formations in order to dis- 
cover the underlying principii*s of as.sociation. 
Antliropology was also inllueneed by the new 
sociokigical trend, and the excellent work of the 
nineteenth century in primitive organization 
(Bachofen) was continued and supplemented by 
studies of primitive peoples ami cultures (P. W. 
Schmidt, 'rhurnwald, (iraebner). 

'Phe rapid increase in the suliject matter of 
social science si-emed to d(xim the old unKer- 
sity practise which re(|uired every lerturcr to 
treat ail branches of scK'ial si'ience or at least 
to be capabh* of doing so. Indeed, Max Weber 
declared separation into special disi'iplines es- 
sential, practiciilly ine'»*^ihh‘, and was certain 
that future developments would make the 
('lerman uni\trsity resemble the American 
institution. 'l‘he rich \aricly of contemporary 
Cjcrman social sticnec can be properly under- 
stood ordy if it be liorne in mind tlut Max 
Weber s [irophecy was not fuililled. .Although 
the pressure id \arious mutually opivised trends 
rcMilteil in a liMisening up of the old academic 
scheme, it dnl not bring alxnit spccialiml sepa- 
ration of all disciplines and chairs. It is signifi- 
cant that only a few (iennan uni\ersilies have 
professoi-ships in SJ>eiolog>' *'l\*)niues was /Vi- 
Tutdoivtif up to his filty-fourth year; Max Weber 
did his .sociological writing when illness caused 
him to retire; Alfred Weber gave his soeiologiad 
lectures as ortlinarj’ professor of political econ- 
omy. 'Phe same condition prevails in other fields. 
During the last twenty-fne years problems of 
the manufacture of credit (Schumpeter, llahn) 
and business conjuncture and crises (SpiethotT, 
Ledcrer, Lowe) have been subjects ot intensive 
investigations; but no special profc'ssorships 
for currency and credit or for business c>cles 
were foundcxl. Of the group of older disciplines 
only public finance showed a strong, widely 
recognized tendency tow'anl separation in teach- 
ing and teachers. Of the newer subjects inter- 
national economics, w^hich is still associated 
chiefly with the person of Bemhai d I lanns, has 
attained the dignity of a separate iliscipline; 
®o also has the economics of private business 
enterprise with all its subdivisions. B^use tlic 
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latter had been developed as a special subject 
at the new higher schools of commerce, it was 
continued as a special subject when the schools 
at Frankfort and Cologne were converted into 
universities. 

Although the recent expansion of the social 
sciences has not resulted in a pronounced spe- 
cialization, it has separated them more distinctly 
from the related discij)lincs of philosophy and 
history, and has c^mphasized their practical ap- 
plications. In many cases the teaching of the 
social sciences was transferred from the faculty 
of philosophy to the law faculty; this is in line 
also with the general tendency toward an ever 
closer association of law and social science in 
education for public life. In other cases social- 
scientific instruction was entnisted to newly 
organized faculties of law and jxditical science 
and, in less frequent instances, to special eco- 
nomic and social s^'icnee faculties. A great deal 
of social science, particularly of applied and 
business economics, is being taught at present 
in the higher schools of commerce. 'Fheir num- 
ber lias increased considerably and their teach- 
ing pmgram made broader so that the best of 
them ditTer little from the economic faculties of 
the newer universities. Owing to the traditional 
freedori of teaching and to the immunity from 
removal that professors enjoy as state officials, 
the question of the identification of the social 
science disciplines with a particular faailty is 
merely a matter of formal university organiza- 
tion. Its significance is limited to exposing the 
faculty members to . particular type of intel- 
lectuiil contact, and to the influence it may 
exercise on tlie choice of supplementary sub- 
jects by the students. It may explain, for in- 
stance, the reLitive neglect of philosophical and 
methodological disciplines by present day stu- 
dents who major in social science. 

Another indication of the tendency to sepa- 
rate and to standardize the instruction in social 
science is the establishment in 1923 of a uniform 
examination in all federated German states for 
the diploma of Volkszvirt The significance of 
such a measure w’ill appear more clearly if it is 
realized that the Gennan student enjoys com- 
plete freedom in the choice of a)tirses and in the 
sequence in which he attends them. The object 
of the new examination is to make more uniform, 
purposeful and intensive the course of study 
followed b} the average student. The examina- 
tion, taken after the completion of six semesters 
of social science, is both written and oral. The 
written part consists of an essay on an assigned 
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subject, prepared within a period of six wedcs, 
and of two examination papers, one on an 
economic and the other on a legal topic. The 
oral examination covens general and special 
economics, public finance, statistics, business 
administration (for which may be substituted 
economic history or economic geography or the 
law of industrial relations), elements of civil 
and commercial law, general political science, 
and constitutional and administrati\e law. 
^^l)en a student posses the examination he 
becomes a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
rerum politicarum (or Dr. oec. pub. at Munich). 
This is awarded after the completion of tw'o 
additional semesters of social science wwlc, the 
presentation of a rather extended piece of in- 
dependent scientific research and the passing of 
an examination covering the four principal 
subdivisions of economics and jurisprudence. 

Since the establishment of the new degree, 
the doctorate in philosophy, which used to be 
frequent before, is now aw'arded only by a few 
outstanding universities (such as Berlin and 
Heidelberg) and only to those who specialize in 
the more theoretical phases of social science. 
The dissertation presented for this degree must 
deal with either economic or sociological theory 
and the e> ^mination covers theoretical and 
applied economics, sociology, and two supple- 
mentary subjects taught in the faculty of philos- 
ophy, generally philosophy and history. As a 
result the course of study of a candidate for the 
doctorate of philosophy is also somewhat differ- 
ent: he does not display as a rule an interest in 
business economics or practical law, but attends 
instead many more lectures on philosophifxil 
and historical subjects. 

A tendency toward the democratization of 
faculties and the stimulation of research by 
financial assistance may be discerned in another 
post-war change affecting the teaching person- 
nel. llie teachers in German universities are 
divided into several groups: there arc the ordi- 
nary or full professors, who give the large lecture 
courses basic for the faculty in question; lower 
in rank are the extraordinary pir^fessors, who 
may or may not be fiill-iledged faculty members; 
finally there are the Privatdocenten (private lec- 
turers) and private persons engaged for special 
courses. The rank of Privatdocent^ which is the 
first step in the academic ladder, is open to 
any university graduate who qualifies on the 
basis of a published book and of a special oral 
examination given by the entire faculty. The 
^cmipenaation for his lectures is limited en* 


tireiy to students* fees. Even under ordinary 
conditions this arrangement provides little finan- 
cial security; but during the inflation period it 
proved entirely unsatisfactory because it re- 
sulted in a one-sided selection of persons of 
wealth fi)r academic work. To remedy this evil 
two measures were taken. In the first place 
fellowships were granted to a limited number 
of Privatdocenten to tide them over until they 
should accivc a paid appointment. The second 
change was the provision for an increased num- 
ber of paid positions for assistants in research 
and tcaciiing. .\lthoiigh a paid assistant may 
teach as a I^vatdtKcnt in his own right, he is 
ordinarly either a research worker or less fre- 
quently an assistant instructor taking over the 
more elementar}' portions of his superior’s work. 

Paid assistantship is not the only link between 
research and teaching. In Germany, as in other 
continental countries, an overwhelming propor- 
tion of research in the social sciences is done in 
the universities or at least in asstxriation with 
them. Such a relationship is strengthened by the 
fact that successful and voluminous research 
work is a prime c|uaIification for an academic 
career. In addition to the scholarly labors of 
individual professors, the seminars were in the 
pre-WTir periotl responsible for a large share of 
the research output. .\t present more impf>r- 
tance attaches to institutes fonning an int^i^ral 
part of the universities or at any rate affiliated 
with them. The iastitutes are for the most part 
permanent organizations with a managing direc- 
tor and paid assistants. All of them have more or 
less specifically defined fields of research, some 
specializing in problems restricted to a definite 
region. The Institut fiir Wcitwirtschaft und 
Seeverkehr at the University of Kiel, the best 
organized of them all, has influenced the devel- 
opment of similar organizations. Iitstitutes of 
some size exist at the universities of Berlin, Bres- 
lau, Cobgne, Frankfort, Hamburg, Heidelberg, 
Konigsberg, Miinstcr, etc., and also at the Nu- 
remberg school of commerce. The Institut fiir 
Ko..junkturforBchung at Berlin is the only insti- 
tute not affiliated with an institution of higher 
learning. It is a part of the central statistical 
bureau of Germany and is engaged in a scientific 
treatment of statistical materials in order to dicit 
results of both theoretical significance and ptac- 
tical value. 

Research by scholars with academic standing 
is not entirely confined to universities and also- 
dated organizatbns. A great deal of historical 
research has been done through the academies 
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of Bciences and aimilar institutiona which exist 
in several German states; their work was more 
important for the social sciences before the 
appearance of special research institutes with- 
in university W'alls. Many local associations for 
the study of specific subjects or for the corre- 
lation of science with practise also stimulate 
research work. Finally the learned societies of 
national scope bring about greater coordination 
of the researches of individual scholars and pro- 
vide a publishing outlet for its results. 

The Vereiii fiir Sozialpolitikisperhapstheold- 
cst and most imj^iortant of the learned s(x:ieties 
in the field of social science. It was founded in 
1872 ill order to effect a wider acceptance of 
^'socialism of the chair” in both theory and 
practise. In 1881, after Bismarck had definitely 
fixed the trend of the governmcnt*s social policy, 
the soi'iety discontinued its attempts to influence 
general public opinion and sought instead to 
pro\ ide a basis for scientific discussion through 
e\tensi\ e research. 'Fhe meetings of the society, 
first annual and later biennial, provided the 
ioniin for an interchange ot 5 cholarly opinion. 
Ciustav Schmoller, one of its founders and its 
president from 1890 until his death in 1917, 
dt cisi\ ely influenced the viewpoint of the society 
for nearly half a century. Under his successor, 
Heinrich lierkner, an increased interest in 
thc-oretical and financial questions led to the 
CAtablisliment of a separate sulicommittee to deal 
N\ith them. 'Fhe society publishes a scries of 
Schriften (175 vols, have appeared since 1879), 
which contain rejiorts of proceedings as well as 
the results of rcsc*arch of the indh idual members. 
Although discussions of practical social and eco- 
nomic questions predominate in this coIlcHrtion, 
its range is really much wider than pniblcms of 
(jcrman social |xilicy. Alongside of studies on 
farm labor and handicrafts in Gemuny, one 
finds articles on the commercial policy of the 
principal countries, on French and American 
trade unions, on German financial and mone- 
tary problems and on international cartels. 

A learned society whose prominence is of 
more recent date is the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fur Soziologie, established in 1909 and honored 
by the presidency of Tonnies. Its membership 
is limited to persons with a well-established 
interest in sociology. It is of service to science 
mainly through its conventions, in which all 
schools of thought arc represented a* d the pro- 
cc^sdings of which are published in full* The 
discussions in these conventions range over a 
wide variety of ptoblemSi taken from the formal 
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as well as empirical, psychological as well as 
cultural, branches of sociology. Side by side with 
topics like the relation of technology to culture 
or of law to economic life, the conventions dis- 
cuss the sociological significance of nationality 
and of revolution, or the metasociological ques- 
tbn of understanding. Since 1926 special groups 
have met in addition to the general convention* 
They consist of professional scholars and deal 
with a limited branch of sociology, such as the 
methodology of the social sciences (Sombart), 
anthropological sociology ('rhumwald) and the 
science of social relations (von Wiese). 

The Friedrich List Gesellschaft is more than 
a learned society. Established in 1925 and 
directed by its president, Bernhard Harms, it 
seeks to bring about a collaboration of scholars 
and men of affairs in order to furnish carefully 
thought out solutions of current economic and 
social problems. Its task in the publishing field 
is to arrange for a complete and authoritative 
edition of the works of Friedrich List and to 
stimulate interest in the liistory of the social 
sciences by the publication of numerous series of 
studies. So far two volumes of the last edition 
have appeared; the proceedings of two impor- 
tant conventions, Deutsche Verhehrsprobleme der 
Gegenwart and Das Reparationsproblem^ have 
also been published. 

It will be observed that none of the series of 
studies described above represents the product 
of a definitely articulated school of thought. 
With the single exception of Deutsche Beitrage 
zur \V^r*^r}iafts^ und C»f*seUschaftslchre^ founded 
by Othmar Spaim an 1 Georg von Below and 
having a pronounced universalist viewpoint, 
contemporary Gem any docs not possess a pub- 
lication which serv^es as the center for a recog- 
nized school or tradition. These series of studies, 
if they are more than compilations for conven- 
ience in publishing, are as a rule characterized 
more by external limitations than by adherence 
to a definite viewpoint. Thescricsof dissertations 
published by sone universities (Munich, Jena, 
Grcifswald, etc.) or by a coribination of several 
univet 'ies (Badische Ilocnschulcn), or the 
SozialfvissenschaftUdte Farschungen^ a series of 
the best dissertations prepared at any German 
university, display obviously a wide variety of 
viewpoints. Some series confine themselves to 
dissertations prepared under a single professor; 
these of course are bound to possess a greater 
uniformity of outlook. Of such character was 
the old Stoats^ und soziahoissenschaftliche 
Farschusigent edited by Schmoller and affiliated 
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definitely with the younger historical school. 
Another rather external limitation which may 
characterize a series is that of the range of sub- 
jects treated. Of this t}pc are the /VoA/emi* der 
Welttcirtschaft^ edited l^y Harms, and Finanz- 
tsissenschaftliche und volkswirtscluiftliche Studien 
founded by Karl Brauer for a serious discussion 
of public finance in post-war Germany. 

The obser\*ation8 made about these series of 
studies are equally applicable to present day 
social science periodicals in Germany. The con- 
trast with the situation in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is well marked. Although functioning under 
flexible limitations as to the branch of sciences 
which it attempts to serve, a modern German 
periodical welcomes as a matter of principle 
scientific contributions of all schools and meth- 
odolc^ical orientations. Nevertheless a keen 
obser\er would still detect ccitain character- 
istic differences. For instance, SchmolUrs Juhr^ 
buck fur Gesetsgebung, Vmcaltung und Volks- 
xcirtschaft im deutschen Reiche (est. 1877 as 
quarterly, ed. by Sdimollcr 1881-1917, bi- 
monthly since 1925, present editor A. Spicthoff), 
once the leading organ of the younger historical 
school, still remains the recognized center of 
publication for all research in the field of histori- 
cal and et pirical theoiy^ of economic^ and 
politics. Likewise the Archiv fur Sosiahdssen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik (bimonthly, est. 1904, 
present editor Emil i^ederer), once edited by 
Max Weber and Werner Sombart in the spirit 
of “emancipation from value judgements,” is 
distinguished today by habitual recurrence of 
lationalistic-theoretical, sociological and scK’ial- 
istic studied. Yet these di.stinctions arc neither 
fundamental nor permanent. It is significant 
that editors of one periodical regularly con- 
tribute to other rhal periodicals, a situation 
scarcely conceivable before the war. 

In addition to Schmollers Jahrbuch and the 
Archiv, one must note the Zritschrift fur die ge- 
samte Staatsuissenschaft (bimonthly .since 1926, 
est. 1844 by Robert von Mohl, numbering 
among its editors Schaffle, Schonberg, A. Wag- 
ner and Karl Bdcher; present editor Georg 
Brodnitz), equally wide in scope, embracing all 
branches of social science. Somewhat more 
limited to economics with an emphasis on its 
practical and statistical aspects are Conrad’s 
Jahrbucher fur Natumalbhoncmie und Statistik 
(monthly, est. by Bruno Hildebrand, ed. 1872- 
1915 by Johannes Conrad, present editor Lud- 
wig El^er), and the WelimrtSihcrftliches Archiv 
(quarter^, est. i9i3)» organ of the Institut fiir 


Weltwirtachaft und Seeverkehr and edited by 
Harms. The Vierteljahrschrift f\kr Sozial- und 
IVirtsvhaftsgesckichte (est. 1903 by St. Bauer, (j. 
von Below and L. M. Hartmann, the first of 
whom is still editing it) is the outstanding (ier- 
man periodical in the field of economic history. 
Finanz-Arvhiv edited since its establishment in 
18S4 by Georg Schan/, is a .semi-annual period- 
ical of interiutioiul reputation, cultivating a 
special branch of ccvmomics. 'Fhcrc has been 
a large recent gn>wth of pcrioilicaLs de\oted to 
the new* science of business economics and 
management. 'Fhe outstanding ones arc Annalen 
der BetricbsuArtschujt (quarterly, est. 1927, ed. 
by A. Ilebcr), Zeitsihrijt Jur IleUuhsivirtschaft 
(monthly, est. 1924, ed. by F. Schmidt) and 
the older Zeitschnft fur handelszmsemchaftliche 
Forschung (monthly, est. i(>o(), cd. by K. 
Schmaltz). The Allgimeines stathtisdws Archw 
(quarterly, est. 184/0 by < Jeorg von Mayr, cd. by 
Friedrich Zahn) is the leading periodical dealing 
w'ith general statistiail problems. Politic;il sci- 
ence in its theoretical and empirical aspects is 
stimuLited bj articles in the Anhiv dis njfrnf- 
lichen Rrehts ((juarteily, est. by Paul Labancl, cd. 
by G. Holstein, O. Ivxdireuttrr and II. Triepel) 
and in the Vierttljahruhritt Jin Polittk und (Jt- 
schiihti (est. 192^ a^ Arthtr fur Pohtik and 
Gischichte, ed. by Hans Rocselcr). 'Phe impor- 
tant sociological magazines are l\ulnir Viertil- 
jahrshefte fur Snziologtt . 192 1; L. \on Wiese 
is one of its editors), Ziitsihnjt fur Volker- 
psychologic und Soziologie ((]uarterly. est. 1925, 
ed. by R. Thumwald) and Kthos (quarterly, est. 
1925, ed. by D. Koigen, F. Hilker and F. 
Schneersohn). l*hc socialist periodicals Sozud- 
istische Monatsheftc (monthly, est. 1896, cd. by 
Joseph Bloch) and Die Gesellschaft (monthly, 
est. 1924, ed. hy Rudolf Hilfcrding) often a)n- 
tain scholarly articles on various social-scientific 
problems. Finally it must be mentioned that 
many research institutes publish periodical bul- 
letins and that serious studies can often be found 
in the more .specialized periodicals dealing with 
practical problems of business, public fioance, 
trade unionism and cooperation. 

In summing up wc may observe that neither 
as teaching disciplines nor as research programs 
do the social sciences in contemporary Germany 
display uniformity of viewpoint or of method. 
A new synthesi.' of theory, history and practical 
studies is sought on every hand, but there has 
not developed a dominant tradition nor has a 
generally acknowledged leader appeared. Under 
the old faculty designations and in the new re- 
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search institutes, through societies and period- 
icals, each neu trend de\ clops its own doctrines 
and hopes to bring alxmt their general aeetpt- 


ancc. 
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I AUSTRIA This section refers onlv to the 
temtones comprised in the present \ustnan 
Republic In mo!»t of the other regions of the 
former empire tlie social sciences have de\ eloped 
not only in a foreign language but in a fiinda* 
mentally di\irgent spiritual emirunment as 
well. 

Austrian and German social science research 
ha\e ah\a\*s been assix'iated in the closest kind 
of mterrelationship Most of what can be said 
about the social sciences in Germany is appli- 
cable to Austru as well the t thnic and linguistic 
kinship has pm\ed distinctly a stronger inilu- 
cncc than the political separation To a\oid 
repetition we shall in this section place the 
emphasis on those \ lew points in w hich \iistrun 
social science research divcrgc^s from the general 
German stream, and thereby rc\eals distinctnc 
Austrian traits 

The contr t between south German Ca- 
tholicism and north German Protestantism, 
and the fact of Austru’s political separatum, 
ha\ealwa>s been the two most important causes 
of occasional dnergcnccs betwc*en Austrian and 
German social saence airrents The political 
mission of the former Austrian Empire was to 
umte in a state a multiplicity of historically 
and nationaU} quite heterogcncxius peoples* th&s 
endeavor emerges consistently m Austrian social 
scientific thought We can perhaps observe it 
most clearly in the social science echo of the 
romantic movement The German romantic 
movement, which lifted German culture out of 
the general stream of the European Enlighten- 
ment, directed the social sciences toward an 
essentially idealistic and, beyond that, a nation- 
ally con^tioned histoncal viewpoint, while m 
Austria it evoked social saence theories that 
were partially rationalistic in motivation and 
absolutist and centralizing m tendency 

In the practical execution of her centralistic 
political aspirations Vienna could not afford to 
stress too strongly either the histone or the 
juristic point of view, for she had to curb a 
multiplicity of nationalities which stood on the 
soil of their own rich histone and juristic 
traditioiis. The political unbn of the Austrian 


peoples seemed firmlv grounded onlv on the 
plane of ccfmoiiiic unity Ro the former Viennese 
government missid no opportunity of bringing 
out the idea of rcciproc.il economic advantages 
and of planting it deep in the consciousness of 
Its subjects Small wonder, therefore, that 
economics bex imc the central point of Austrian 
social science research at a comparatively early 
date Moreover vve find here the re.ison why 
economics as a subjict of instruction has from 
the beginning hi longed to the law and political 
science faciiltv of Austrian universities 

The development of Austrian economies and 
finance down to the present d.iv icvcals three 
flourishing pcrioils cjiiite cleirlv In the first 
period the |w>litical vuwfHnnt in its ihstinctivclv 
.Austrun chancter plavcJ a k iding role When 
in the second hilf of the sevenUenth cinturv 
mercintihstic ideas began to penetrate into 
Germ in speaking areas, an activi group of 
nationalist economic writers was fonned about 
the Niennese court, which brought out v 
sharply the fundamental idea of all inerian- 
tilism, the economic emphasis on tlie absolute 
monarchy In the history of thought these 
wnters .'irc called the south (jcmian C'atholic 
branch of the cameralists (vcnc rally spc^kuig, 
neither physiocracy nor the individualistic liber- 
alism of the classical sehixil succeeded in fruit- 
fully stimulating Austriin economic thought, 
for the liberal current was in direct opposition 
to the Hapsburg state ho much the more 
would conservative and interventionist view- 
points in economic research necessarily flourish 
in the Viennese environment. 'Fhe absolutism 
of the Holy Alliance greeted them with open 
arms. It is, however, decidedly significant that 
the historical school itself, which after all 
sprang from romantic thought, received fom- 
paratively little attention in Austria. Researches 
in economic history were likely to remind the 
different peoples of the monarchy of their 
former political u.depcndcnce. It was neoeisary 
to turn their attention in exactly the opposite 
direction toward the present and the future, 
toward the economic advantages to be expected 
from their political union by reason of a 
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division of labor and mutual aid. The rational- 
istic, thoroughly abstract, deductive system of 
thought which brought forth the theory of 
marginal utility was admirably adapted to this 
purpose, and that explains why it could flourish 
so exuberantly in Austria. 

Perhaps the two decades before the World 
War, when the Austrian marginal utility schofjl 
stcKxl at the height of its power, are at the same 
time to be Icx^ked upcm as the ( Holden Age of 
Austrian srKial science research. Not only did 
the Austrian marginal utility theory celebrate a 
triumphal progress geographically over ex- 
tended foreign territories; it pushed forward 
into neighboring regions of thought as well, and 
inspired tlie hope that the struggle o\cr method 
which it involved wouUl raise economics to un- 
contested leadership among all the social sci- 
ences. 

With the breakup of the Austrian Empire 
after the World War, the efforts of the earlier, 
characteristically Austrian research to support 
it thcwetically likewise dis4ippeared. At first 
(Herman nationalism raised its head, and forces 
hitherto suppressed were developed in a thor- 
oughly <>rganic, spcculati\c economy. This fresh 
new’ current is called univcrsalism. It delves 
consciously into tlie organic thought treasure of 
former times, but especially into the economic 
dcHtrincs of the romanticists, and stands in 
sharp opposition to the individualistic traditions 
of the marginal utility 8ch(K)l. 'Hie present 
status of Austrian economic research is charac- 
terized by this stniggle. 

SiK-ioIogy in Austria has alway.s developed in 
the wake of economics; economic changes are 
mirrored rather consistently in Austrian socio- 
logical thought. W'est European influences pre- 
dominated to about the time of the World War; 
the individualistic and partially mechanistic 
trend of the mai^inal utility theory was favor- 
able to the positivistic and rationalistic doctrines 
of sociology* Since the World War new currents 
have appeared in two directions. In ihc first 
place the reaction ag-ainst the marginal utility 
school emerges in tlic realm of sociology w’ith 
a purely conceptual universalist system of 
thought which is recognized even beyond the 
boundaries of Austria. No less impt)rtant is the 
second current which emanates from the phi- 
losophy of law and develops the principles of 
sociology on the basis of nco-KantiiP ideas. 

As in economics, so in the science of law and 
in other political sciences Austrian devclop- 
*ncnt h^ been closely bound up with the 


centralizing aspirations of the Viennese govern- 
ment. 'rhe intention of bringing, so far as 
possible, the various peoples of the monarchy 
closer together by means of a uniform system 
of law' led to early codification which played a 
significant part not only within the monarchy, 
but also within the whole domain of German 
law. Hence it is that in Austrian juristic re- 
search the dogmatic \iew'{X)ints of positive law 
have been strongly predominant since the be- 
ginning of the last century. After the World 
W^ar neo- Kantian law philosophy took a sudden 
rise in Austria — we have just referred to it in 
connection with sociological research. The effort 
was made to grasp the essence of the law 
concept on purely idealistic grounds, and thus 
to establish its amnection with positive law, 
the function of which consists only in deter- 
mining content. 

During the period of imperial government 
Austrian statistical research enjoyed a \cry 
favorable environment. As early as the seven- 
teenth century the Viennese government sought 
to facilitate its centralistic activity by statistical 
compilations. So in the eighteenth century it 
enjoyed the prestige of having for the first 
time carried through a general census for a 
large country at one and the same time and 
with one and the same viewrpoint. In 1829 an 
administrative statistical service was organized 
in Vienna. In 1S63 it was enlarged into a 
central statistical commission, w'hich since 1921 
has continued its very active work as a national 
statistiwJ office. The activities of this office have 
made possible the van ) is branches of statistics 
that have flourished in Austria. There arc, in 
addition to figures dealing with population and 
nationalities*, several kinds of statistics bearing 
on administrative and economic problems. Sta- 
tistical research at the universities has always 
been in closest relationship with official sta- 
tistical work. Courses in statistics were given 
at all Austrian universities as far back as the 
beginning of the last century. 

( 3 f any distinctively Au^rrian historical re- 
search . would be difficult to speak in a method- 
ological sense; interrelations with German sci- 
ence are so strongly developed here. In general 
special features are the result only of objective 
specialization on cycles of problems which are 
particubrly important in Austrian history. Thus 
the question of nationalities has always received 
much attention. The series of events in the 
rise of the house of Hapsbufg have also been 
always in the foreground. In a measure the pan- 
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Germanic idea cmcrp;ed rather sharply. Re- 
search and critique of mediaeval archives flour- 
ished at the I'niversity of Vienna boftinning 
with the end of last centur)-. Perhajis, however, 
Austrian historical research has matured its 
most valuable fruits in the domain of economic 
history*— another pnK)f of the central |X)sition 
of economics in the framework of Austrian 
social science. Austrian intellectual history has 
also had sc\eral notable triumphs to record 
recently. 

Some of the marginal socLil science disciplines 
succeciicd in taking nxit in Austria with most 
favorable rt'sults. 'Fhe wealth of the Haps- 
burgs permitted the lluurishing of the imperial 
museum collections and therewith of archae- 
ok)gy, while aesthetic research has been stimu- 
lated by the general lo\e of art in Vienna. The 
ethnic and linguistic heterogeneity of the former 
monarchy presented an admirable foundation 
for philological ^tud} and, in (urtial connection 
with it, for ethnology anil anthropology also. 
Moreover anthropology* has been materially 
promoted by the aihanced medical seknee of 
Austria; Austrian biological and psychological 
rcsearciies in their sncLil bearings owe their 
de\elopment la part to this source. 

ITic Tnivi ity of V'ienna must be regarded 
as the center for all these .social disciplines in 
Austria. Founded in 1365, it is the scaind oldest 
university in Central Eumpe. The centralistic 
politics of the imperial court and of the former 
Viennese go\ ernment redounded particularly to 
its benefit; in this way the social sciences could 
develop favorably there too. Amply provided 
with appropriate chairs of learning, with semi- 
nars and special research institutes, the Uni- 
versity of Vienna has always had a strong 
attraction for foreign as well as native students. 
Contemporary Austria is trv'ing by every means 
to maintain the high level of the I'niversity of 
Vienna, for it is conscious of the fact that 
Vienna’s former political pjwxr can be replaced 
in the cultural sphere only in this way. As 
centers of instruction in the social sciences, the 
universities founded at Graz in 1585 and at 
Innsbruck in 1673 must also be taken into 
account. Of significance for German speaking 
Austria from this point of view must be 
reckoned the University of Prague, founded in 
134S, the oldest university in central Europe, 
and the University of Czemowitz, founded in 
1875. After the World War these two uni- 
versities were ceded to CzecI oslovakia and 
Rumania respectively. An attempt was made at 


that time to introduce, in addition to the 
traditionally united law and political science 
fliculty, special |K>litical science instruction after 
the German model, but the efl'ort met with 
little success. 

'Fhere are, in addition to the university 
in Vienna, a number of iin|Hirtant advanced 
schixils of ei|uivalent rank, in which not only 
economic subjects arc taught but individual 
legal and ixditical disciplines as well. Worthy 
of note from this jx)iiit of view are the Kxjxjrt- 
Akiidemie, founded in iSqS, tnirisforrucd in 
1911) into a llochschulc fur Welthaiidel; the 
HcKhschuIe fiir Hodcnkultur (1S72); the Konsu- 
larakailemie (1754). an advanced public .sch(X)l 
since 1919; alsi> the Wiener 'rcchnische IIcKh- 
schulc. Popular iini\crsiry courses and lectures, 
given outside the iini\ci>itics and advanced 
8ch(x>ls, arc highly tlc\ eloped in .Xiistria. With 
the vigorous ciK)peratii)n of university professors 
and advanced scImk)! teachers they render usetul 
service in the spread of knovvleilgc in the social 
sc*iences. The Wiener Internationale IhK’h- 
schulkurse, annually organized every fall since 
1922, has seneil the s.inie purpose inter- 
nationally. iJciKTallv speaking. Austria en- 
deavors rather to bring foreign .Nludents into the 
country than to send her own students into 
foreign countiies. C'onseijuenliy \ustrian stu- 
dents of the s<K:ial siicnccs arc iur the most 
part dependent on fellovi ships and sulnentions 
of foreigrv foundations. 

In addition to the ranking and Cfanparatively 
well-equipped seminars and re.seatch institutes 
of the I'niversity of Vienna in economics, 
sociology, jurisprudence, lii.story, sUitistics and 
other .scM'tal sciences, there are, bi.*side8, of 
some iinpH>rtuncc: the Ocslerreichisches Archa- 
ologischcs Institut (18918), the Oestei reichisehcs 
lastitiit fiir Konjunkturhirschung (1927), the 
Forschungsinstitiit fur Gemeinwirtschaft afiili- 
ated with the f jescllschafls- und Wirtscliafts- 
muscum, the Forschungsinstitiit fur Osten und 
Orient (1916), the Wisserischaftliches Institut 
fiir Kultur und Gcschichtc des Sudeten- 
dcutschtums (1920), the Institut fiir Genealogte, 
Familienrecht und Wappenkunde (1922). and 
the Forschiingsinstitut fiir Kassen- uml Konsti- 
tutionsanthropologic, afliliated with the Natur- 
historisches Staatsmuscum (1923). 

Of the Vienna museums the following art im- 
portant from the 8*and[x>int of economic science: 
the Oestcrreichisches Museum fiir Kiinst und 
Industrie (1863), the Technisches Museum 
iiir Industrie und Oewerbe (1918) and the 
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Technologischea Gewcrbcmuscum (an insti- 
tution for instruction and experiment); for 
historical research the Historisches Museum 
dcr Stadt Wien (1888), the Kiinsthistorisches 
Museum (1891 ) and the Oesterrcichisches Hccr- 
esmuseuin (1885) are to be noted; for ethnology 
and anthropology the corresponding divisions 
of the Naturhistorisches Museum and the 
Museum fCir Volkskunde (189^)). 

Like the museums tlie V'ienna libraries de- 
rived benefit from the centralistic endeavors of 
the earlier governments and from the wealth 
of the iinjK:ri;il dynasty. 'Hie I Iofl)ibliothek 
(called Nationalbibliothek since 1920), founded 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, is 
one of the most important in liurope so far 
as the social sciences are concerned. In addition 
to the university and advanced school libraries, 
and the libraries of the feileral chancellery and 
of various ministries, special reference must be 
made to the Wiener Stadtbibliotliek (1S56), the 
Ribliothek des Hundesamtes fiir Statistik and 
the Ribliothek ties Natinnalrates (1870). Of the 
Vienna archives tlu>e arj (Specially valuable: 
the Mans-, Ilof- und Siaatsarchiv (1749), the 
]I«)fkammeiaichi\ (1516), the Archiv der Stadt 
Wien, the Kriegsarchiv and the Deutschordens- 
Zentralarchi\ (1904). 

Since the Vnbersity of \ ienna, with ck- 
treiTiely extensive interests, <-overs a very rna- 
terial fH)rtion of the \\«irk in Austrian social 
science*, and since the (German social science 
societies and a.ssociations extend their keen 
actixity to Austria as well, the sjxhere f)f the 
corresponding .\ustrian associations is com- 
paralixely limited, 'The most ilistinguished 
anuing them is the Wiener .Akademie der 
Wissenschaflen (1847), which materially ad- 
\ances the social sciences through the numerous 
special commis.sions of its second dixision. For 
economics only, the Oesterreichi.schc Cn'scll- 
schaft fiir So/ial|wlitik (1924) Ls to be taken into 
account. 'Fhe erstxvhile verj* active society of 
Oesterreichische Volkswirtc was abeady dis- 
continued during the World War. For historical 
science these societies arc importint: Verein fur 
Oeschichte dcr Stadt Wien (1853), with its 
yccirbooks; the Gesellschaft fur die (Tcschichte 
des Protestantismus in Osterreich (i«S79), like- 
wise with its yearbooks; the Ilcraldische Gesell- 
schaft “Adler*" (1870), with its monthly journal, 
and the Wiener Prahistorische Ciesellschaft 
(1914), with the Wiener prahistorische Zeit- 
schrift. Dedicated to iurisprudence are the 
Wiener Juristische Gesellschaft (1867), the 


Oesterreichische Kriminalistische Vereinigung 
(1906) and partly also the Intemationaler An- 
walt-Verband (1899), with its periodical Ge- 
rifhtshalle. For anthropology and ethnology 
reference must be made to the Anthropologische 
Gesellschaft (1870), with its Mitteilungen^ and 
to the Verein fiir Volkskunde (1894), with the 
Zeitschrift fur Oesterrnchische Volkskunde^ and 
to the Oestcrreichischer Heimatschutzverband 
(1913), to which belong all Austrian associ- 
ations for the preservation of national customs 
and folklore. The Geographische (xesellschaft, 
which publishes Mittcilungen, was founded as 
far back as the year 1856. Finally in the fields of 
philology and psychology the following arc to be 
noted: the Wiener Neuphilologischer Verein 
(1894); Intemationaler Verein fur Indi- 
vidualpsychologie (191 1 ), with the Internationale 
Zeitschrift fur Indmdtialpsychologw; the Wiener 
Psychoanalytische Vereinigung (1922), with the 
Internationale Zvit.chrift fur Psychoanalyse^ and 
the Internationale Rcligionspsychologischc Ge- 
sellschaft, with the Archir fiir Religionspsy- 
chologisdie I'urschung. Devoted only partially to 
the pursuit of the social sciences in general 
arc the Oesterreichische Leogesellschaft (1892), 
with its ycarlKK)ks, and the Wisseiischaftlicher 
Klub in Wien (1876), with its monthly journal. 

Dc-spitc the multiplicity of separate Austrian 
social science societies and pcricKlicals, the 
center of gravity of Austrian achievement in 
this field lies in the work which is performeil 
jointly with (iemian social science research. 
Austrian social sci Mtists arc constantly working 
for German periou*. ils and occasionally even 
editing them. The same interchange takes place 
in connection w’i^h joint compilations and text- 
books. Exchange students and professors have 
always been most numerous between Austrian 
and Gcnnan universities. As a result of this 
extremely active interrelation, which wc must 
again emphasize in conclusion, it is often quite 
difficult to draw' a dividing line between Aus- 
trian and (Herman social science research. It 
should he added that there is in Austria no 
des! " to stress such a buuudary. For the move- 
ment toward union with Germany strongly 
asserts itself in tlie field of the social sciences. 

II. HUNGARY. The Hungarians are a nation 
of jurists. One of the most prominent traits in 
their character is the lively interest, among the 
most widely separated strata of society, in prob- 
lems of public Iaw\ The high development of 
this interest is due to the peculiar history of their 
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oountry* Surrounded by peoples ethnically 
foreign, the Hungarian state could maintain 
itself during the thousand years of its existence 
only by constant political struggles. This is the 
first reason why problems of public law have 
always been in the foreground. A second 
reason may be found in the eternally problem- 
atic political relationship to the other half of 
the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Fi- 
nally, since the breakup of the monarchy, the 
aspiration toward a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles has been stn>ngly influenced by a 
public law viewpoint. 

This general preoccuiution brought with it, 
as the earliest development in the field of the 
social sciences in Hungarj', tlie juristic and 
political disciplines, which still maintain their 
lead today. Juridical subjects were expounded 
in the oldest Hungarian universities — in the 
university at Pea, founded in 1367, and in the 
universities at Obuda and Pozsony which date, 
reapecth'ely, from the end of the fourteenth and 
the middle of the fifteenth centuries. But while 
these early universities did not survive, a leading 
role should still be assigned to the juristic 
faculty established in 1667 at tlie University* of 
Nagyszombat, which later moved to Budapest. 
At first this ticulty consisted of only four 
chairs of instruction, dedicated respecti\ely to 
Roman law, canon law, Hungarian positive and 
formal law. A differentiation in these branches 
of instruction, and the addition of other juristic 
and political subjects, followed in the course of 
later centuries. In addition to these faculties at 
the University of Budafiest complete faculties 
of law and political science exist now* in the 
unh’crsitics at Szeged and Dcbrcczen and in 
the new university at Pecs. Significant as show- 
ing the extent of Hungarian juristic and political 
instruction is the fact that there were in addition 
twelve law and political science schools called 
law academies, whose curricula corresponded 
with those of the universities. Only three of 
these independent schoob still exbt — in Mis- 
kolc, Eger and Kecskemet. 

The law of custom plays an extremely im- 
portant part in Hungary even today. Moreover 
the Hungarian constitution is decidedly hb- 
torical in character. Hence the hbtorical view- 
point has long been prominent in Hungarian 
juristic research and in the always closely 
associated research in political science. It was 
only during the second half of the last century, 
when codification of laws was making great 
strides, that a new energy manifested itself in 


the institutbn of positively directed research. 
In addition, attempts to codify Hungarian civil 
bw, which had been going on for decades, 
served to bring out strongly the legalistic, 
politiad viewpoint. After the important pre- 
war literary creations, embracing whole fields 
of know'ledge, especblly private law*, commercial 
and criminal law, proceiiure and state and 
adminbtmthe law, this last decade, jurbtically 
and |x>litically so restive, has yielded mainly 
monographic treatments. 

History as a discipline developed mainly 
w'ithin the faculty of philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Nagvs/ombat during the eighteenth 
century. Instruction in history was intnuluced 
alM) into other philnsi>phic faculties and was 
bter partially included in the law faculties as 
well. In general, public law* and also statistical 
and geographical influences played an im- 
portant part in historical research in Hungary 
as far back as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. ProtesUmt scholars were le.iders in 
this research; while C'atholic investigators — 
especially Jesuits- -applied thern.sel\cs mainly 
to studies in church liistory. In the second half 
of the eighteentli ccntiirj* the two currents were 
combined in active, critically conducted, his- 
torical research. I.«itcr, however, during the 
romantic period the .scholarship preoccupied 
with original sf>urccs suflercil a certain decline. 
Only since the second half of the last century 
ha!> it flourished again by dint eff modern 
methods and a far reaching, sv^tematic division 
of labor. In the last generation the jiiri.stic, 
economic and socio-historic Mcw)>oinls have 
again been emphasized. Since the dismember- 
ment of the country*, Hungarian historical re- 
search still looks uynm the Icxst territories as 
within the field of its laliors. 

Economics has been included in the cur- 
riculum of the law faculties since the beginning 
of the bst century. Recently, in 1914, instruction 
in economics was materially extended by the 
establishment of an economics faculty at the 
Buda; est Higher lechnical Schtx)!. In addition, 
several older, independent schoob, with eco- 
nomic interests and university rank, have been 
combined to make possible a special Univeifity 
Faculty for Economics in Budapest, vtith 
twenty-two chairs of instruction and well- 
equipped seminars. Everywhere in Hungary in- 
struction in finance is closely connect^ with 
the cf>ursc in econonucs. After an initial inclina- 
tion to classical economic theory of individoal- 
btic-liberai stamp, Hungarian research in aco- 
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nomicB produced its first internationally distin- 
guished fruits in the second half of the last cen- 
tury, under the influence of the German histor- 
ical school. A socio-ethical current made itself 
felt particularly strongly alxjut this time. 'ITic 
psychological and nuithcmatiuil viewpoints of 
modern abstract theory founil much favor dur- 
ing the last decadi-s of the century. But gradually 
the significant public law viewpoint, so charac- 
teristic of the lliingarum way of thought, also 
penetrated into economic research; and just 
recently the juristic presuppositions of economic 
institutions have been emphasized by I lungarian 
writers with ever growing success. In aiidition, 
the general political interest of the Hungarian 
has brought forth several noteworthy scientific 
achievements in the field of social jKjlitics and 
economic policy. 

'file teaching of statistics in Hungary is 
confined to the law iaculties. The development 
of this science was for a long time held hack by 
unfa\or.ihle |)f)litical conditions, but, since the 
second hall of the last century — that is, since 
the founding of the Nation«*l .Uatistical Bureau 
(1^71) and of tlie Statistical Bureau of the City 
of Budapest, both decidedly of first rank — it 
has made a sharp ascent. It changed rapidly at 
that time from a mere description of the 
notable <‘vents in the life of the state to modem, 
inethcKlical obser\ation of the conformities that 
emerge in the social growth. Scientific achieve- 
ments in Hungarian statistics are characterized 
by profound mcthoilological ol>sc*rvalion and 
by a li\ely socio-cthical sense. Hungarian re- 
search may claim gre.it significance in the field 
of enterprise and business statistics, in the 
jKrfectioii of c\p<jrt statistics on the basis of 
international coo|XTation, and in individual 
branches of public health statistics. 

The prominence given to public law^ in 
Hungarian thought and the central {wsition of 
juristic and political science, as the two decisive 
emphases in the development of all the social 
disciplines, manifest themselves most clearly in 
Hungarian sociological research. As a rc.sult of 
this lively interest in public law' Hungarian 
siKiology, just as it was attaining a higher 
development at the turn of the century, was 
drawn into the proscribed area of political 
struggle. This fact explains why it has been 
impossible, even to this day, to establish sepa- 
rate chairs of sociology in the Ilutnjarian uni- 
versities. Sociological lectures are held only 
here and there. As to content, the predominant 
role of juristic and political science appears 


especially in this; that sociological research in 
Hungary received its most valuable stimulus 
from juristic philosophy; it received, besides, 
most inspiring contributions from general po- 
litical science. On the soil of these two influences 
it has developed a fruitful, idealistic attitude in 
speculation, which partially inclines toward the 
Kantian theory of norms. 'Fhe second main 
current of Hungarian scjciological research bears 
the impress of Corntian pf>siti\ism, of Darwinian 
materialistic evolutionism and of the Spencerian 
organic theory. Adherents of this phase of 
sociological theory became extremely active 
during the decades before the World War. 

In the second half of last century the Finno- 
Ugric extraction of the Hungarian people was 
established, as against the Turko-'Fartar hy- 
pothesis, in the course of a long controversy 
which brought about the rise of comparative 
philology in Hungary. Ethnology and anthro- 
pcjlogy both gaincvj strength from the con- 
troversy. As to the socially important philo- 
sophical sciences, it is to be noted that a chair of 
aesthetics had already been established in 1774 
at the University of Xagyszombat. Hungarian 
pedagogical research is also of comparatively 
early origin; indeed Comenius worked in Hun- 
gary for several years about the middle of the 
seventeenth centurj'. Recently the socio-peda- 
gogical and in a measure also the psycho- 
technical trend of modem pedagogy has excited 
special interest. Ethical re.scarch, in its socio- 
cthical relitions, has always rendered most 
useful '?''r\icc to thv Hungarian scK'ial sciences. 
The disciplines nienti.'ficd in this paragraph are 
taught in the faculties of philosophy in the uni- 
versities. 

The Hungarian Scientific Academy descr\*cs 
a most conspicuous place in the history of the 
development of the social sciences in Hungary. 
Founded in 1825, it has since assembled, 
especially in its second division, the most 
distinguished Hungarian representatives of the 
social sciences. Its actixity concerns especially 
the organization of lectur s and discussions, 
the pi hcation of historical and other source 
material, of scientific compilations and indi- 
vidual monographs, and the publication and 
subvention of scientific periodicals. Most of the 
social disciplines in Hungary owe their present 
degree of development mainly to the stimu- 
lation received from the academy. By reason of 
large gifts the academy has recently come into a 
position where it wUl be able to extend its 
activity even more widely in the future. 
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In addition to chairs for the separate social 
disciplines, all Hunganan unuerbitiea have 
arrangid seminars after the German futtem in 
which the students approach a practical under- 
standing ot what they ha\c learned under the 
leadership of the prohssors and their assistants. 
Soiial science research institutes outside the 
uniccrsitics aa* only in prcKess of fonnation. 
A ScKiographic Institute was estiblished m 
Budapest m ig24 tor the observation ut general 
social phenomena. The Socio-Political Institute 
in IjptNt (igio) seeks to investigate living 
conditions among factorv woiktrs, while the 
Hungarian Institute tor Lconomic Research in 
Budapest is dedicated mainiv to the observation 
of the business cvcle. Since approMinatclv the 
beginning of the centurv {Mipular imivcrsitv 
courses, in which the social sciences occupv 
front ranks, have been held in Budapest and 
several other Hungarun cities In general, how- 
ever, these courses drew a comparativelv f’Hvor 
attendance. After the v\ar an urisiicccsstul 
attempt was made to introduce into inter- 
mediate school instnicnion the principle's of 
economics and of sociologv in additum to 
historv Cireat signilicanct atuches to the Hun- 
garian Historical Institutes, founded in Rome 
and Vienna 1S88 and 1919 respectivelv, and 
active in gathering from the Vatican and the 
Vienna archives material that is valuable from 
a Hungarian sundpoiiit. Atter the war Hun- 
ganan colleges were established in Berlin, in 
Vienna and in Rome. Thej offer numerous 
}oung Hungarun scholars the opportunitv to 
penetrate into the spirit of toreign social science. 
Lately numerous fellowships for the same 
purpose have been granted annually, in part by 
the Hungarian government and in part by 
foreign scientific societies and foundations 

Besides the vanous divisions of the National 
Museum in Budapest, the following Hungarian 
museums are of cs{>ecul signilieanee for the 
individual social disciplines the Social Museum, 
the Museum of Commerce, the Agricultural 
Museum, the Museum of Industrial Tech- 
nology, the Museum of Military History, the 
Museum of Industnal Arts, the Museum of 
Plastic Arts, the Hopp Ferenez East Asiatic 
Museum and the Museum of Public Health, 
all in Budapest, also the Museum of Christian 
Art in Es/tergom. The most important Hun- 
garian library for the social sciences is the 
Municipal Library in Budapest; others, like- 
wise important, are the Budapest libraries of 
the National Museum, the Scientific Academy, 


the Parliament and the National Statistical 
Bureau, also the various advanced school li- 
braries and, above all, the library of the IJnt- 
versilv of Budapest. Among the archives these 
are especially to be noted, the great National 
Archives in Budapest, the archive's of the 
Budapest National Museum, and thmc of the 
Prince Bishop ot Ls/tergom. Valuable libraries 
and archives v\ere lost in the dismemberment 
of the country Since 1922 most of the public 
scicntihc collections of Hungarv' have been 
combined in a great cYiuntry wide union, so as 
to secure the advantages ut unified management. 

Numerous Hungarian scientific scKicties aie 
eic'V eloping a very lively activitv m the field 
ot the s(Kial disciplines. Some of these Micieties 
strive toward a ]'K>pulari/atioii of the social 
sciciues IWjunsprudenct ft ont rank is held by 
the Hungarun \ssociation of Jurists, founded 
in ifi 79 , with Its periodical, 

Utt / rtiktzistk ( IVansactions ot the Hungarian 
\ss4H.iation of jurists) In the domain ot histori- 
cal •^ciciuc the Hungarian Historical Xssociation 
(1S67) is cspcciallv vcorthv ot consHlcfatiriii, 
vcith Its periodical, Szazadok (Cttiturus), ils<i 
the Hungarian Vrchacsdogical Sointv (iS7h), 
witfi the penmlical, \rifuunltii»iai I rtisttn ( \r- 
chacological Rt|H>rts), the Minerva Socictv 
(1921), with yearlnyiks and the pcrirMlkal, 
Mimna; also the Hungarian Heraldic md 
(genealogical \ssociatn;n (iSS^), with the peii- 
odical, l*urtd I'f)r ]v>litical termoniv the Hun- 
garian ScKietv tor Political I conoinv (1^94) 
IS to be noted, with its peru>elii.al, Kff^i>azdtiMij»i 
Szende (Revieve of Political I conoinv), for sta- 
tistics the Hungirian Statistical S<Kuty (1922), 
With the French periodical, la Soiuti 

Wm^rotse de Statist it^m ^ for sociologv the Hun- 
garian Scxnal Science Socict} (192^), v\ith its 
periodical, Tarsadalomtudomanv (Social Sci- 
ence). The following periodicals arc sociolog- 
ically important. Rudapistt Szemlt (Budapest 
Review); Warosi Szimle (Municipal Review), 
Statisztikai Szrmle (Statistical Review), Szaza- 
dunk (Our Century); also the Ma^Mir Fthzofiai 
Szemle (Hungarian Philosophical Review), ed- 
ited by the Hungarian Philosophical Society 
(1900). For pedagogy, aesthetics, linguistics, 
ethnology, anthropology .ind geography the 
following dcser\e promincnee* the Hungarian 
Pedagogical Society (1H76), with the periodical, 
Magyar Paedagogta (Hungarian Pedagogy); the 
Hungarun Society for Child Study and Prac- 
tical Psychology (1903), with the periodical, 
A Oyermek (The Child); the Association for 
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Higher School Teaching (1907), with the peri- 
odical, A Felsooktatdsugyi Egyesulet KozlemSnyei 
(Reports of the Association for Higher School 
leaching), the National Hungarian Association 
for Plastic Art (ih6i) and the National Hunga- 
rian Assticiation for Indubtrial Art (188^), with 
the periodical, Mag\ar Imparmuiesset (Hun- 
garian Industrial \it), the Budapest Philolog- 
ical Soeiet) (1874), VMth the periodical, Egye- 
temes Phihgtai KozloNy (Cicneral Philological 
Reports), tlie Hungarian Linguistic Sciciety 
(1904), with Its periodical, Magyar hyth (Hun- 
garian l^nguagt), the Hungarian i thnographic 
hocKt) (18S9), with Its periodical, N*pilii{\ oik 
LiK), the 1 uranic Societ\ (1910) with its peri- 
odical, luran^ the Konisi C vinia Socict\ (1920), 
with its periodical, KiUit SztmU (I istern Re- 
Mcw), and the Hungaiian (icogriphic Socict\ 
(1872), with the periodical, Foldrajzi Koz- 
UtmHMk ((icogi iphu Reports) Societies which 
rt uh out inlo st\ei il liclds of knowledge but 
which ail ilso of special imiMutanee lor the 
-»()eiil sc Knees are the Sunt Sttphan Ve ideinv 
1191O1 rill Prolistait Liierai^ Soeut\ (iSSS;, 
the Hung 11 nil SfKiet\ for lonign Polities 
(1920), the lluiigirnn Siientihe SocKt> I nnii 
(iS99h the Budi\ir Siiiniihe Soeiitv (1920) 
also the associations of the I nends of Szeged 


(1922), of Debrecen (1922), and of P&s Uni- 
versities (1921). After the war the saentific 
societies of Hungary, like the public scientific 
collections, were combined m a great country- 
wide union. 

In general these societies and their periodicals 
provide the connection between professional 
activity, under the leadership of university pro- 
fessors for the most part, and wider groups of 
the educated public In addition to the peri- 
odicals mentione^d other social science literature 
IS enjoying a most gratifying growth. Even m 
the subdivisions of most of the sciences the 
students have had good Hungarian textbooks at 
their disixisal for two or three generations. 
However, in view of the linguistic isolation of 
the country, some Hungarian wnters consider 
it nectssary to publish the results of their 
socnl science research, either entirely or at 
least m summary, in one of the world languages. 
Cierman is generally preferred, inasmuch as the 
spiritual ties, even in respect to the social 
sciences, are strongest with Germany and 
Xiistna, indeed the most important literary m- 
lluence his always eome from these countries. 
Oeeasionallv , however, Piench and English are 
used, even Italian m individual instances. 

ThEO bCRANVI-UNGER 
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I. ITALY TO TIIE END OF THE WORLD Cary, IxKke. Melon. Dutot. Forbonnais, Us- 
WAR. The progress of the social sciences in tariz, Ulloa. Montesquieu and Hume. In 1765 
Italy is hound up with university instruction, he published his lectures on a)mmerce and chi I 
ITiis is in accordance with the obser\'ations of economics; they went through several editions 
John Stuart Mill regarding the development of in Italy, were translated into (rcmian in 1776, 
a learned class. **The most etret'tual plan and into Spanish in 17S5, and remained in use as a 
at the same time the least liable to abuses/’ he textbook in Italy for many years. Although 
wrote, “seems to be that of conferring Pmfes- (Jenovesi w'as neither free fmm mercantilistic 
sorships, with duties of inhtruction attached to prejudices nor absolutely op|>osed to the regu* 
them. The occupation of teaching a branch of iation of internal commerce, he attacked 
knowledge, at least in its higher departments, is privilege and monopoly, which led an adversary 
a help rather than impediment to the systematic to declare that he was the first to arouse the 
cultix-ation for original researches, and the democratic spint. 'Fhe most pmminent n-pre- 
greatest advances which have been made in sentatives of Neafv^litan erudition in the la.st 
the t'arious sciences, both nonnal and physical, decade of the eighteenth centur}' were his 
have originated with those who were public disciples, and it was his teaching that inspired 
teachers of them; from Plato and .Aristotle to the works of Ftlangicri, Palmieri, Briganti, 
the great names of the Scotch, French and Pagano, Oalanti, Delfico, Torcia and many 
German Universities.” others, all zealous promoters of the cause of 

The acade« ic teaching of the social sciences scientific progress and of social bettennent. 
in Italy dates from 1754, when Bartolomeo Cesarc Bcccaria’s teaching, which began Jan- 
Intieri, a Tuscan abbot, founded a chair of uary 9, 1761), in the Palatine ScIuxjIh of Milan, 
{Political economy at the Uni\ersity of Naples, w'as less influential. Beccaria, famous as the 
In the agreement with the unhersity Intieri author of Dei dditti e delle pene, taught what 
stipulated that instruction be given in Italran, was known as caineral science, although it dealt 
a radical innovation at that time; that Antonio with p<^litical economy, as may be observed 
Genovesi occupy the chair for life; that from the lectures which circulated in manu- 
Genovesi’s successors be selected by competl- script and were published by Custodi in 1804, 
tion; and that no occupant of the chair be ten years after the author s death, in the col- 
chosen from the ranks of the regular clerics, lection of Italian economists. He relinquished 
It was also stipulated that instruction in me- his post after two years, for he was appointed 
chanics and commerce was to cover a two year to the Supremo Consiglio di Economta in 1771. 
period. Both Beccaria and Verri were instrumental in 

At the time of his appointment to the new doing away with the guilds and also in insti- 
chair of political economy, Genovesi was forty tuting other reforms in the economic and finan- 
years old. He had already been professor of cial administration of Lombardy, especially in 
philosophy, metaphysics and ethics, and only provisioning, currency, weights and measures, 
his somewhat unorthodox Biblical criticisms Beccaria ’s lectures arc models of precision and 
had prevented his being appointed professor of rigorous deduction, although he is of course 
theology. Genovesi's enthusiasm for his new not entirely free from mercantilistic misoon- 
duties was shared by his students. Until his ceptions and concedes the value of protective 
death (1769) he lectured to crowded audiences, tariffs. 

which frequently included illustrious foreign In 1772 a chair of civil economics was founded 
scholars; and the impetus to the study of the at the University c«f Modena and the profesior- 
social sciences in eighteenth century Italy was shin conferred upon Agostino Paradisi, 
in large measure due to his eloquence and distinguished both a<i poet sriu as prosodist. 
erudition. He discussed the works of John Although they lasted only eight years, Paradisi^s 
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courses served to arouse thought and discussion 
in the field of financial and economic reform. 
He advocated the abolition of tax privileges, 
simplification of the tax system and more pre- 
cise regulation of charitable institutions. When 
Paradisi retired, the chair was suppressed and 
was not reestablished until 1859 when Modena 
was politically reunited with Italy. 

The following economists should also he 
mentioned in a review of the teaching of 
economics in Italy: Vincenzo Emanuele Sergio, 
professor of economics, agriculture and com- 
merce (the chair was founded in 1779 in the R. 
Academia degli Studi in Palenno and was 
retained until 1806), and Paolo Iklsamo, wfio 
succeeded him in the aaidcmy, which had been 
transformed into a university sciine years 
earlier. By his effective teaching he spread 
Smith’s doctrine in Sicily; he attacked barriers 
of all kinds, maximum prices, go\ernmcnt 
contracts — in general all prohibitions which 
restricted agriculture and industry in Sicily — 
and even w’ent so far n*; openly to declare him- 
self in favor of intcrnatiriiiai free trade. 

As in the Universities of Pavia and Padua, 
the executive directorate of the Cisalpine 
Republic created a chair of political economy 
at the rniversity t)f Bologna. It likewise founded 
chairs of public and international law, history of 
customs and laws, as integral parts of the facul- 
ties of juri.spnjdcnce. From 1801 to his death in 
1828 Luigi Valeriani occupied the chair at Bo- 
logna. Although the chair of political minoiny 
had been suppressed in the reorganization of the 
University of Bologna undertaken by the papal 
government in 1824, by an exceptional ruling 
it was continued during the lifetime of Valeriani 
in C'onsideration of his signal merit. Valcriam’s 
teaching was indeed fruitful for the progress and 
the spread of the social sciences: his w^orks are 
original, erudite and keen, especially in his 
treatment of the theory of value and of the 
relations between ewnomic and juristic phe- 
nomena. Among his pupils w'as Pellegrino Rossi. 

From this period of rather (Kaisional teaching 
of social economics, we pass with the unificition 
of Italy to a systematic period. In 1846 Pied- 
mont effected the administrative reforms w'hich 
cleared the way for the constitutional liberty 
and the purposive action of the political 
Risorgimento. In the faculty of jurisprudence 
a chair of political economy -is instituted 
which was held by the young Neafiolitan 
Antonio Scialoja. He had, a few years earlier, 
at the age of twenty-two (1840), published the 
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Principi delta economia sociale which aroused 
the admiration of his colleagues because of its 
sound doctrine and its scholarly research. His 
lectures were attended not only by students but 
by such eminent Piedmontese as Camillo 
Cavour, Massimo d’Azeglio, Cesare Balbo — 
*‘by all that brilliant constellation of great 
minds and famous men that rose on the political 
horizon of Italy and anticipated the new era. 
And he conquered the souls of his hearers by 
his marvelous eloquence, and confounded them 
by the loftiness of his ideas” (Carlo de Cesare, 
La vita, i tetnpi e le opvre di Antonio Scialoja^ 
Rome 1879, p. 34). Scialoja continued to teach 
until the first months of 1848, when his desire 
to cooperate in the political regeneration of his 
native land caused him to return to Naples. 
There public opinion s(x>n forced him into 
the councils of the king, who at that time 
seemed sincerely disposed to pursue the paths 
of liberty. After tne reaction he was jailed with 
several other ministers. At Turin another 
emigre ^ the Sicilian, Francesco Ferrara, w'ho had 
just emerged from that very Bourbon prison 
in which his predecessor was about to be shut 
up, succeeded to Scialoja’s professorship. 
Ferrara taught at the University of Turin until 
1859 and his courses w’ere widely attended by 
very select audiences. According to Cavour, 
who speaks of them in various articles on the 
Risorgimento, they mark a “new era in the 
study of economic science in Piedmont.” At 
that time he began the publication of the 
Bibli \ ca degli ck^oh* •ntisti and of those masterly 
prefaces in which h.* used the occasion afforded 
by these translated works not only to discuss 
their content but to pnKeed to his own analysis 
of scientific problems. He exercised great 
influence upon all Italian students by his 
profound wisdom, his spirited enthusiasm, his 
irresistible argument and his fascinating style; 
and it may be said that for several decades he 
occupied a prominent place in Italian economic 
literature. 

After Italian unificatio 1, beginning especially 
witi. "he third decade before the close of the 
nineteenth century, the study of the social 
sciences in Italy became completely, or almost 
completely, identified with the universities. 
This was in part due to the ordinances govern- 
ing higher education. The original law of 1859 
provided that all professorships were to be 
awarded competitively and that the com- 
petition was to be judged on the basis of scien- 
tific reputation. The contestants must prove 
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that they had mastered their subjects, and 
must evidence of research ability. The 
functions of the Privatdoemt were similar to 
those of the official pmfessor. The position was 
and is ci>nfcrred following tests of the candi- 
date's ability to understand scientific truths and 
to disseminate the spirit of research. I'he 
greatest freedom of instruction is guaranteed; 
no pix>grams are arrangevi other than tliose 
proposeil by the professors tlH*msclves and 
approved by the faculty with a \ie\v to coor- 
dinating the various disciplines. These programs 
can be changed annually and there is no set 
mode for the presi‘ntation of a gi\en subject. 

Beginning with iS6o instruction was insti- 
tuted in political economy, and in 1S75 in 
statistics, in the faculty of iu^i^p^udcIlcc, which 
comprised in addition the chairs of private law 
and of the phtlo.sophy of law' and \ariuiis 
chairs of public law', 'rhe (ordinance of 1SS5 
introduced into all Italian uni\ersitics special 
chairs in the science of administration and 
finance, which had pre^Mnl^ly evicted in only 
a few of the universities. Separate faculties of 
political and social science have K'en cstabli.shed 
only recently, in some universities only after 
the Gentile laiw of 1923 gave them wider 
autonomy in letcmiining their courses and in 
selecting their faculties. Ilowc\er, almost all 
the faculties of jurisprudence instituted .schmls 
and courses cx'impri.sing subjects of a social and 
political nature which previously had not been 
specifically represented, such as economic 
history', history of economic doctrine, history 
of treaties, constitutional history*, commercial 
policy, etc. They were cmjwwercd to confer 
the doctorate in social and political science, or 
in political and economic science, as well as in 
jurisprudence. These added courses, however, 
arc almost always ba.sed upon ^arious courses 
constituting the faculty of juri.sprudence proper, 
which they complement. Aca^rding to individ- 
ual university regulations the doctor’s degree 
in social science can generally be obtained by 
doctors of jurispnidencc with two years or even 
a single year of attendance in special courses. 
Ever since the unification of Italy the iastitution 
of* special faculties of political or of social and 
political science had been discussed, hut the 
idea pre\*ailed of maintaining the unity of the 
jurisprudenjc faculty, which was, indeed, be- 
coming more and more a juristic-social rather 
than a purely juristic faculty. Professors of eco- 
nomics were able successfully to impart a scien- 
tific character to their courses, wliich were 


widely attcnded,since students of jurisprudence 
considered courses in economics fundamental 
even for a strictly juristic training and the doc- 
tor’s degree in jurisprudence was requisite for 
admission to many careers and public offices as 
well as to the practise of law'. 

In Florence the Instituto di Scieir/e Sociaii, 
“Cesare .Alfieri,” founded in 1S74, was more 
concerned with preparation for the diplomatic 
and the consular service than with purely 
scientific learning. ’Fhc higher schix>ls of ccmi- 
mercc, with numerous professorships in eco- 
nomics, had a more or less professional cast, at 
least until recent years. 'Fhe one at Venice, 
R. Instituto Superiore di Scienze bxonomiche e 
Comincrciali, is an exception; .since the begin- 
ning it lus h.id a section for teachers and for 
the prcpar.ition of doctMits in economics in the 
scanidary scIkmiIs. 

'J’he revival of the study of the stK'ial sciences 
in Italy was, as ue have said, promoted almost 
entirely by the universities. Luigi C'ossa was 
a famous proies^air wluKse pupils either ilirectly 
or indirectly included all the university pro- 
fessors of the last thirty years of the ninetocntli 
century; among them should be incntioncil 
Giuseppe Ricca-Salcrno, Mafieo Pantaleoni and 
Achille L»>ria. Co.s»a hail the spiritual aiul intel- 
lectual qualities that inspire .scit ntitic resrarch, 
and he undersUxul the aptitudes of Iu.n pupils, 
assigning to each the work to which he \va.<i 
most suiU'd. .Vngelti Messedaglia, an eminent 
scholar who dealt with various economic, 
demographic and financial [problems with 
gratifying results, was contenqv>rary with 
Cossa. Scientific rescjirch, diaractcri/ed by 
critical objectiv ity, advanced under the.se leaders 
and was extcndetl to all fields of (rononiics - 
doctrinc, history and policy, demography, and 
methodology and application of statistics. It was 
a result of the impartiality which characterized 
these investigations that Italy never gave rise to 
any independent .schrx)] of economics. Each 
investigator used the method most suited to the 
nature of his research and his inclinations. 
Chairs of sociology were established only in a 
few universities, relevant aiurscs were gH'en 
only occasionally, in certain years; but socio- 
logical research was pursued nevertheless by 
professors of philosophy, of demography and of 
political economy. Although political econo- 
mists did not adhere to the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history, they constantly referred to 
the importance of the economic factor in the 
constitution of society and also devoted special 
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oouiBts of lectures to the sociological doctrines. 

The introduction of the study of political 
economy in the technical institutes likewise 
served not only to disseminate economic cul- 
ture generally but especially to enamrage 
scientihe research, for several distinguished 
university professors began their academic 
careers in these institutes. In the universities 
there were institutes or seminars, with special 
libraries, attended by young men exceptionally 
qualified for scientific work. 'Fhe first, wliich 
w'as called laiboratorio di Economia Politica, 
was instituted by Professor Cognetti dc Martiis 
of the University of 'Purin in November 18(^3, 
and many of the pupils of that lal)oratory are 
today university prof^essors with distinguished 
reputations in the fields of economics and social 
research. Since 1879 Siena has had a juristic 
institute with a special librar>’ and sections for 
economics and finance. Today all universities 
have these seminars for scientific training and 
advanced research. Many of them pnldish 
annals or reviews in which the meinoramla and 
the papers of professors 4ihd students arc col- 
lected. Moreover the reviews that are not the 
direct product of university faculties or schools 
publish papers tli«it are influenced or inspired 
by the iini\ersitus, the higher institutes or 
works of university professors. 'Phe academies 
encourage the publication of scientific studies 
Iw awarding prizes on topics that may or may 
n<»t be specifically assigned. 'Phese wTitings in 
the srK'ial field, ho\\e\'cr, with ficcasioiial rare 
exceptions, arc the work of university pro- 
fessors or their students. 

ArcUuSTo CJraziani 

II. PPALY rNDHR F.XSCISM. The two 
great figures which ilominated the social sciences 
in Italy immediatclv before the ad\ent of Fas- 
cism were Vilfredc) Pareto and Benedetto Croce. 
Bcjth of these scholars involuntarily contributed 
to the setting of the stage for Fasci.^m. Pareto, 
the economist, led the attack on democratic 
institutions and amceptions of government and 
made a strong plea for genuinely scientific 
statecraft carried on by economic experts. 
Croce, the historian and philosopher, omtri- 
buted Wrgely to a self-conscious national tradi- 
tion in thought and culture and erected a 
philosophic framew^ork for the social sciences 
which was peculiarly a prodiK’’ of Italian 
experience. Although Pareto and Croce had 
little in common, the net outcome of their 
8}^tem8 was to link politics and economics 


closely together and to separate them from the 
moral ideas which the Catholic church on the 
one hand, and the French Revolution on the 
other, had associated with political life. Fascism 
a)ntinued to emphasize the economic factor in 
social science, but it refused to divorce morals, 
art and religion from politics. The Fascist doc- 
trine that society is to he understood in terms 
of the clash of peoples or nations, and that each 
people must be a spiritual and ca)nomic unity 
which must be expressed by the sovereign and 
omnicompetent state, found its chief expres- 
sion in three schcK^ls of thought: the idealistic 
sch(M)l of (iiovanni Cientile which glorified the 
state, at the expense of the church, as the 
cmIxKliment of Italy s moral and spiritual life; 
the nationalist group of politicians, led by 
Knriaj Corradini, who revived Italy’s imperi- 
alistic ambitions and made a cult of Italian 
expansion; and Mussfdini and his associates, who 
used their syndicalistic doctrines of violence 
and creative will iirst .igninst the socialists and 
then against the ilemocratic liberals. The im- 
plications of such doctrine for social science 
are that the various social disciplines must all 
be subordinated to politics; that politics itself 
is an art rather than a science; that it must be 
conductcxl by a small group of political experts 
or geniuses; and that these prjlitical experts 
must use and develop the social sciences as 
technical instruments for their art. In short, 
social science is conceived by the Fascists as 
primarily a technical discipline for statecraft, 
not V T^'neral subject matter for public educa- 
tion. 

In practise this means that the elementary 
schools lay stress n patriotism, art and religion; 
that superior schools emphasize technical and 
vocational training in social science; and that 
iini\ ersities are centers of research. All children 
arc taught a practical familiarity with their 
national traditions and social institutions from 
the very start. 'Fhey are taught a romantic 
kind of history and the conventional forms of 
religion, but the emphasis is always on the 
appi native or practical aspect; they are taught 
to love their country, admire its heroes, sing its 
songs, practise its rites, etc. In the superior 
schools a restricted, selected fraction of the 
people is taught the technical detail of the 
operation of social institutions for professional 
use. History is treated more scientifically than 
in the elementary schmils, and the teaching of 
philosophy and sociology is substituted for 
religious instruction. In itxt universities a still 
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smaller group is given freedom for research, 
for guiding the solution of social problems and 
in general for the development of a critical 
competence in social science. Of course much 
of this educational program is not characteristic- 
ally Fascist. The chief innovations introduced 
by the Fascists were the teaching of religion in 
the elementary schools and the development of 
technical, vocational education in the social 
sciences in the superior schools. These are, 
however, merely applications of the funda- 
mental principle that religion, morals, art and 
science are all but aspects of social organization, 
and as such they are to be subordinated to and 
supervised by the state, the organ and expression 
of the social unity of the nation. 

The technical organization of social science 
teaching has undergone less change than the 
content of the instruction. The Fascist govern- 
ment was forced to proceed slowly in the 
reorganization of the universities, partly out ot 
fear of arousing active opposition among intel- 
lectuals who were already cool toward Fascism, 
partly because of the pressure brought to bear 
by ambitious politicians who sought professor- 
ships as sinecures and as spoils of political 
victory. Ne\^rthelcs8, immediately after the 
march on R me, w'ould-be professors began to 
expound various aspects of Fascist doctrine at 
the universities as Uberi docenti. Courses were 
offered in the recent history of Italy (usually a 
camouflaged title for Fascist propaganda), in 
the principles of national syndicalism, in cor- 
porative law, in the theory of the state, etc. 
A second type of Fascist influence in the uni- 
versities came from those regular professors 
who had joined the Fascist party and who 
naturally became Fascist leaders in university 
drdes. Among these should be mentioned 
Alberto de Stefani, Gio\*anni Gentile, Alfredo 
Rocco, Sergio Panunzio, Gino Arias and 
Gioacchino Voipc. I'hcse scholars, and many 
others, have applied their knowledge of the 
social sciences to the cause of Fascism. 

A special effort has been made to concentrate 
the teaching of the social sciences according to 
Fasdst prindples in a few universities. Most 
notable was the founding of the Fasdst Faculty 
of Political Sdence at Perugia in 1928, where 
it is planned to train Fasdst leaders intensively. 
Lesser centers of Fascist teaching have been 
established at Rome, Pavia, Padua, Florence 
and Bologna. At Bologna there is a "Tasdst 
University*' which is really little more than a 
group of courses organized by Fascist students 


and teachers for the spread of Fasdst propa- 
ganda. The Instituto Nazionale Faadsta di 
Cultura, which is more serious in nature, was 
established by Gentile at Rome. Its official 
oigan is Educasione fascista^ and it enjoys the 
cooperation of a number of reputable scholars. 

At every university there is a Fascist student 
organization which senses as a sodal club, as a 
center of propaganda and political activity and 
also as a means of encouraging serious political 
studies. Edmondo Rossoni, the Fascist labor 
leader, has recently established a l^bor Uni- 
versity, but little can be said as yet of its 
activities or probable success. 

Far more typical of Fascism, however, than 
these academic agencies of social science, are 
the research bureaus which are directly attached 
to the government. Most significant of these 
are the various federations of syndicates and 
the ministry of corporations, which is really a 
bureau for the cooperative solution of the 
nation’s economic problems. Here the secre- 
taries of the federations of syndicates and other 
experts are summoned, as need may arise, to 
investigate sources of a>nflict, wraste or disorder 
among the various economic groups or interests 
of the nation. Closely allied to the ministry of 
corporations are the compulsory labor tribunals. 
These amrts, in cooperation with the ministry 
of corporations (under the leadership oL (f. 
Bottai) and the ministry of justice (headed by 
Alfredo Rocco), are constructing a new body of 
law, dealing in a new way not only with labor 
problems but with almixst every imaginable 
phase of economic activity. The axlification 
and reconstruction of Italian law is in itself an 
enormous task assumed l>y Rocco and already 
well under way. 

Several agencies dealing with specific prob- 
lems have been created by the Fascist govern- 
ment, e.g. the Institute for Exportation, the 
Institute for Emigration and the Central Bureau 
of Statistics. No doubt the most vital and effec- 
tive research now being done in Italy is being 
carried on by these non-academic agencies. 

The Fascist theory is that social science is, 
or ought to be, in the service of the state. 
Hence the demand is constantly made by Fsscist 
politicians that the universities be “purified” 
of all anti-Fascist elements and teaching. In a 
famous speech m the Chamber of Deputies on 
the Law of April 3, 1926, Mussolini said: 
“The professor fulfils a function in national 
life much more delicate than that performed 
by the official of a public service or by the 




magistrate. The professor, who molds minds 
and consciences and can make of men either 
heroes or cowards, has an extremely important 
function in the life of the nation, flencc he 
must be an atom, not a group or association, 
in the state In other words, assr>ciations of 
professors, like assocutions of public em- 
ployees, have no legal status in the Fascist 
syndical law, and the principle enuncuted is 
tliat the more \ital a person is to the life of 
the nation the less liberty he has. At least one 
economist has been forced to resign and a 
numl>er of othcis have been intimidated by 
violence or threats of violence; and in general 
no pretense is made of respecting academic 
freedom. In spite of this theory many social 
scientists w ho are not Fascists are still tolerated 
in the universities. 

'rhe press has been more quickly and thor- 
oughlv “ Fascist 1C i/cd Lditors are expected 
to avoid publishing political debates, discus- 
sions, ciiuiiiil pir)c<.cdings and in general any- 
thing reflecting the pnsence of various points 
of view, anil to publish oiiiy the results of the 
dclibciations, thus giving the appearance of 
iinaiiiiiiitv, “disciplint and successful coop- 
eration within the I .iseist rinks The public is 
sup)Hised to know outeonies of issues, not to 
participate in their discussion or solution But 
here again the lheor> is more stringent than 
the practise, and anvonc who knows how to 
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read between the lines can get a &ir amount of 
political discussion from Italian newrspapera. 

It goes without saying that all the agencies of 
political science which we have mentioned 
receive their financial support either through 
local governments or fasci or through the 
central government. In addition the govern- 
ment has lent its support increasingly to various 
agencies of social welfare which have no 
immediate political functions. The compulsory 
syndicate tax serves to support most of such 
institutions. Among them should be men- 
tioned the Dopo Lavoro (a national agency for 
the education and recreation of laborers), the 
Association of War Cripples and Invalids, the 
Institute of Insurance, the Institute for the 
Protection of Maternity and the Institute 
agamst Tuberculosis. A special effort is bemg 
made to mcrease the production of grain by 
means of prizes, exhibits, lectures, etc. In 
general the government is most active in foster- 
ing agncultural science, drainage, irrigation, 
hydroelectric engineering, etc. 

In short, practically all organizations of 
public import are being protected and dis- 
ciplined^’ by the Fascist government. Only the 
church has retained its independence, and even 
It has sacrificed some of its social organizations 
to the secular government and has stopped the 
political activities of others. 

Herbert W. Schneider 
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Russia 


L IMPERIAL Rl’SSIA. The history of 
Russian uni\ersities begins with the foundation 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, estab- 
lished in 1724 partK according to tlie a>n- 
ception and plan of Lcibnit/. 'Fiiis institution, 
located in St. Pcteivbuig, was throughout the 
greater part of the eighteenth centurj some- 
thing more than an ordinary academv; it was 
also the first Russian uni\ersit\. Like all the 
universities of that time it was a combination 
of secondary school and higher schiKil of the 
university type. Until 1733 there vas not a 
single Russian among the members of tlie 
academ), there were more teachers than stu- 
dents in its umversit\ classes, and it had to 
depend not only on foreign professors but also 
on foreign students. It was, morto\er, very 
difficult to maintain regular and uninterrupted 
teaching. Nevertheless there were courses in the 
social science s; among them w*erc law (including 
Russian law), moral phiiosoph>, history (in- 
cluding Russian history), and Roman and 
Greek antiquities, although as a rule they did 
not occupy the foremost place in the academy. 
In these fields the works and teaching of S II1. 
Bayer (who entered the academy in 1725), 
G. Fr. Muller (1731), J. E. Fischer (1732), 
Strube dc Pyrmont (173?^), A. L. Schlo/er 
(1765) and J. G. Strittcr (1779) laid the founda- 
tion for the scientific study of Russian history, 
law and institutions. Even the work in natural 
sciences, the primary interest of the academy, 
was, in both research and teaching, of some 
importance in the development of the social 
sciences. The naturalists of the St. Petersburg 
academy were perhaps the first learned statis- 
ticians in Russia and the first to expound there 
the conception and practise of statistics. 

Although university teaching in general and 
that of the social sciences in particular had its 
inception in St. Petersburg, the real develop- 
ment of the social sciences began in the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. The first professors of that 
university, which had been from the outset 
divided into three faculties (law, medicine and 
philosophy), were drawn partly from the Rus- 


and partly from abroad. In the faculty of 
philo.sophy, gtiuTal and Rus«%ian history were 
taught in addition to philosophic sul)jccts. 
Among the purciv social sciences m the faculty 
of law m Its iiutul period, we find natural law, 
international law , Roman lav\ , publu law of the 
Holy Roman Empire, geiur.il and Uusbian 
jurisprudence, and {>olitks \11 <>t Uuse sub- 
jects v\ere taught l>v I'liilip lliinrich Dilthev, 
who had been specullv invil<.d from \ lenna 
and who tor a while eml>odicd 111 his own 
person the entire lacultv ot law. Mthougli at 
first he lecturt.1l apparintlv cuilv in Litin and 
French, Dilthcv soon Evninl Kiis'sian, t.iniil- 
lari/cd himscit with Kiissun law and lucamc 
tlie founder ot .uadunit |UM>pnu!i nit* in 
Russia. Two futute piotess(»is ot law and 
several statesmen vv^re giaduiitd fr(»in the 
Universitv ot Moscow dining iN fust tight 
years. The two protcssois, lE^nitskv and 
Tretiakov, studied latei at the St Pttirshurg 
Academy of Sciences, and v\cic then sent as 
university stipendiaries to Scotlaiui, to the 
University of (Hasgriw. 'Fhere tlu) bet.ime the 
pupils of Adam Smith and the tollriwers of 
David Hume. Tretiakov died early (in 177^), 
leaving only a small historicf>-economic treatise, 
in which he had expounded s^irnc of Adam 
Smith’s ideas four years before the publication 
of the Wealth of Natiom. Desnitsky v\as active 
for twenty years as teacher and scholar, succeed- 
ing Dilthey at Mosaiw University. lie enriched 
Russian legal literature with a translation of 
Biackstone’s Commentaries^ excellent for its 
time but unfortunately incomplete, published 
in Moscow in 1780-82 by special command of 
Catherine ii. Foreigners continued to appear in 
the law^ faculty of Moscow University, although 
in 1768 the Empress Catherine, at the very 
height of the nationalist and liberal period of 
her reign, proposed that lectures in the univer- 
sity, and especially those in amncction with the 
faculty of law, should henceforth be delivered 
in Russian. From that year on, Russian became 
the principal lang*iagc of instruction. 

At that time univenity teaching was prac- 
tically confined to genex^ oounses, based on 
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printed textlx>ok8 which had to be approved 
by the university authorities. Among the 
approved authors in the social sciences were 
Pufendorf, Nettelbladt, Ilcineanus, Vattel, 
Bielfcldt, Aehenwall, Piittcr, Montesc|uicu. A 
course of lectures by Professor Schneider, 
giving an ex|X)Kition and interpretation of 
Montesquieu’s De Vesprit des his, was published 
in Mosa)w in 1782 in Russian and French. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
Kant's influence left its mark on the philosopher 
Schaden, who lectured after 1776 on natural 
law and politics and W'as the teacher of the 
great Russian historian Karamzin. Apparently 
no instruction in {H)liticai ecfinomy was given at 
the time at Moscow University, but eajiiomic 
policy \Nas taught as a part of political science. 
Once during this period a course on private eco- 
nomics was announced. Statistics, as under- 
stewd by Aehenwall, was taught in connection 
with history almost from the founding of the 
university. In 1773 Pmfessor Reichel published 
in Russian a short tc\tlxK)k on the statistk's of 
the principal «.Miintries. In jurispru- 

dence the practical as well as the theoretical as- 
pects were ('onlinuously stressed. 'Fhe successor 
of Dilthey and Desnitsky was (joriushkin, a 
practical jurist, himself a judge and a high 
oflicial, a specialist in |K>sitive law and the 
author of practical textbooks on Russian law 
and procedure. 

CIf)sely allied to the scientific and academic 
life of Russia, especially of Moscow, ^^as the 
publisliing actisity carried on in connection 
with the university by the famous educator, the 
freemason N. I. Xo\ikov. Ilis friend and asso- 
ciate in edinirial \\ork was Johann (Jeorg 
Schwartz, professor (jf phih)sophy and of the 
(icmian language. Novikov’s activities were at 
first limited and then suppressed during the 
reactionary period of C’atherinc’s reign, but in 
spite of that a ainsiderable cultural impetus was 
given to Ruscsian public life, and a great bulk of 
educational matter, such as historical sources of 
great value, became accessible to the public, 
thanks to him and his associates. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century 
a revival of Russian academic life became ap- 
parent. New elements, both Russian and 
foreign, were injected into the University of 
Moscow. The (ibttingcn professor, Mciners, 
author of many books on the history of civili- 
ssation, including a standard work on the uni- 
versities of Germany, was the principal coun- 
sellor of M. N. Muraviev, w'ho was then curator 
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of Moscow University and active in efforts to 
reform it. During this liberal epoch political 
economy was becoming especially popular in 
Russia. The works of Adam Smith, Herren- 
schwand, Verri, Alexander I lamilton and many 
other writers were translated into Russian. 
The influence of Jeremy Bentham was also 
felt at this time. Chairs of political economy 
were established in the Academy of Sciences, in 
the University of Moscow and in such other 
newly founded universities as those at Dorpat 
(1802), St. Petersburg (1803), Vilna (1803), 
Kazan (1804) and Kharkov (1804); the subject 
was taught in the faculty of moral and political 
sciences. Among its tea^'hers were such dis- 
tinguished men as Heinrich Slorch, at the 
academy, Christian Schlbzer, who lectured at 
Moscow University in German and French, and 
the Kantian, Jakob, at Kharkov. During the 
academic year 1806-07 the first course on 
finance was give-* in the I’niversity of Moscow. 
AIxiut the same time statistics, taught as a part 
of history in the faculty of letters at Moscow, 
was intrusted to a special professc^r of statistics, 
(iLrellmunn. After him it was for a long time 
taught by Heym, originally a philologist, who 
later specialized in statistics and geography and 
also lectured, sometimes publicly, on the theory 
and practise of commerce. In 1821 Stepan 
Maslov, in standing for the degree of doctor 
of moral and political sciences, defended in the 
l^nivcrsity of Moscow a printed Latin thesis on 
the scope and history of political economy. 

The same p» riod witnessed the definite 
csUiblishment of t||.; practise of sending young 
Russian scholars abroad for study, and hence- 
forth they were dispatched in large groups. 
As early as the eighteenth century the Academy 
of Sciences and Moscow University were send- 
ing young Russian scholars to complete their 
studies in foreign universities. 'Phe University 
of Gottingen and, to a lesser degree, the 
universities of Ix'ipsic and Stnisbourg acquired 
in this way a special im|X)rtancc in Russian 
ac'ademic culture. In 1808 twelve scholars, 
p. ' ided with special instructions, were sent 
from the University (Pedagogical Institute) of 
St. Petersburg, some of them students of 
economics and law. Likewise in 1828 and 1834 
the universities had to nominate candidates to 
be sent abroad to study, with the understanding 
that thev were to be chosen on the basis of an 
examination in the Academy of Sciences. 
Upon their return to Russia the young law 
scholars were examined by a commissfon con- 
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Slating of professors and practical legal expertSt 
according to a program drawn up by the great 
Russian statesman and jurist^ Spcransky. In 
this manner the future distinguished professors 
of public and administrative law (Redkin and 
Leshkov), of Roman law (Krylov), of criminal 
law (Banhev) and of political economy (Chi* 
vilev) were selected for the University of 
Moscow. 

In 1835. ^ general statute concerning 

the universities, the separate faculty of law 
which had originally existed in the University 
of Moscow was restored. In it the following 
subjects were to be taught: philosophy and 
methodolt^* of law, public law of Russia. 
Roman law and its history, history of Russian 
law. ch'il law. criminal law together with 
security police, welfare police (administrative 
law), financial law (finance), diplomacy and 
international law*, and ecclesiastical law. After 
the closing of the universities of Vilna and 
Warsaw, courses on the system of law which 
was still in force in Poland were given in 
the University of Moscow, partly by former 
professors of the two universities named. Po- 
litical economy and statistics, which was still 
understood in Achenw^all’s sense as a descriptive 
part of polite. al science, were by this statute 
transferx^ to the faculty of history and phi- 
lology. However, by the more liberal statute of 
1863 they were restored to the faculty of law, 
WiUi unimportant changes the subjects here 
enumerated cover all the disciplines taught in 
the faculties of law until the time of their sup- 
pression by the Soviet government. Under 
the statute of 1835 the teaching of the social 
sciences finally assumed its real university 
character, preserving at the same time a close 
contact with the needs of the outside world. 
Practical teaching of jurisprudence attained at 
that time a very high degree of perfection, 
since the number of students was small and the 
character of the teaching staff was showing 
constant improvement. 

Although the flucUiations of government 
policy affected the character of university 
teaching, this influence must not be exagger- 
ated. The excitement during the reactionary 
period of the reign of Alexander i, caused by 
the reprisab against the liberal professors of the 
universities of St. Petersburg and Kazan, 
lost its force in the following reign, when the 
whole matter was formally dropped. Of par- 
ticularly great moment for the freedom of 
university life was the fact that under the auto- 


cratic regime of the nineteenth century the 
Academy of Sciences, being exempt from 
outside censorship. prcser\*ed an absolute inde- 
pendence in matters of learning. The statute of 
1804 directed that ‘‘every professor shall choose 
for his lectures one of his own works or that of 
another well known man of learning; in both 
cases the work so chosen shall be submitted for 
consideration to the University Council and if 
the Council thinks fit to introduce any changes 
into it, the professor, after having made same, 
shall submit them to the Council for approval.** 
The statute of 1835, however, no longer a>n- 
tained this provision. Professors therefore 
achieved a greater independence, and the prin- 
ciple of freedom in teaching became so well 
established that it [persisted as the leading 
principle of Russian uni\ersity life. Whenever 
deviations from it took place they w'cre due to 
political pressure, directed to the selection of 
professors (disci iminating ag*ainst those re- 
garded by the government as politically unde- 
sirable) or to the sc^lcction of courses to be 
included in the curricula. Eviniples of the 
latter are the suppression, in the rcicn of 
Nicholas I, of the teaching of jm naturae and 
later of seailar philosophy, and also the reac- 
Uonary university reform of 18S4. 

Of the various social sciences, tlie greatest 
success, both in teaching and m training for 
research work, was achievcil at this time in con 
nccticm with Russian history, including legal 
history in the widest sense of the tenn, and also 
economic history. The founding of Russian his- 
tory as a discipline may be ascribed to (jerhaid 
Friedrich Muller and the Gottingen professor 
August Ludwig Schlozc« , both of the St. 
Petersburg Academy. G)nsiderab]e influence 
was also exercised by Joliann Philipp Gustav 
Ewers of Dorpat University. Since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century this university, 
through its special institute for the training of 
Russian professors, had played a very important 
part in university education. Beginning with the 
thirties and forties Moscow University became 
the center of the systematic ailtivation of 
Russian history, especially through the work 
of Mikhail Pc^odin, a pupil of Ileeren, and 
Sergei Soloviov, a disciple of Guizot. Ranke 
and Ritter. At the same time in St. Petersburg 
some particularly fruitful work in legal hbtory 
was teing done by Nevolin. author of the 
classical History of Russian Civil Ixno (in Rus- 
sian. St. Petersburg 1851) and of a remarkable 
intr^uctory textbrak on law. translated at the 
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time into German. Russian histoiy was at 
that time turning to a systematic study of 
historical sources, a great number of which 
were then being discovered and published. 
Legal and political history were greatly in 
advance of economic history. Church history, 
with its important social aspects, was intensively 
studied in the ecclesiastical academies, especially 
in Mosaiw, Kazan and Kiev. 

The fundamental institutional changes of the 
sixties could not but affect the social sciences. 
The number of universities did not appreciably 
increase, but the number of students grew 
exceedingly and teaching became specialized. 
The dual role played by the universities became 
more conspicuous: they served as training 
grounds both for the professions, especially 
public service, and for scientific researcii work. 
Their standards of vocational iiistructir>n 
showed a decline. Thus the study of juris- 
prudence was, for the avcRigc student, practi- 
cally reduced to a series of examinations whose 
nature depended almost entirely on the per- 
sonality of the exai 'rhere were several 
reasons for tins: the unsatisfactory chanicter of 
the teacliing in the sch(X)is preparing for the 
university; the overeniwding of universities; 
tlie absence of a clear a)ncepiion of the funda- 
mental difference between elementary unixer- 
sity education and training for research work. 
At the same time universities were rapidly 
impniving as training sch(X>ls for future 
scholars. In spite of its general reactionary 
nature the university statute of 1884 proved 
helpful l)y introducing the CJcrman institution 
of Privatdocvnt^ and the principles of free 
teaching and free choice of courses by the 
students. The scholastic work of each individual 
student was also intensified by the development, 
especially in the nineties, of the system of 
seminars and pro-seminars. 

ITic greatest progress in training future 
scholars was made in the field of history, partly 
because of the large number of gifted teachers 
in the field. In the University of Mosci>w 
Vladimir Guerrier was the founder of seminar 
training for students of history in its broad 
sense. His work was amtinued and expanded 
by Paul Vinogradoff. Somewhat later Kliuchev- 
»ky and his pupils (among w’hom Miliukov, 
Liubavaky, Kieaewetter and Bogoslovsky occu- 
pied the first rank) exercised gre«t influence. 
In Kiev historical schools were founded^ by 
I. V. Luchitsky, known by his investigations 
into the aocial history of France before and 
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during the revolution, and V. B. Antonovich 
who contributed to the study of the social 
history of southwestern Russia. In the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg a school of Byzantology 
was founded by V. G. Vassilievsky who was 
chiefly interested in the social history of 
Byzantium. Another eminent Byzantinist was 
Fedor Uspenski of Odessa. Some fruitful work 
in general history, especially that of France and 
Poland, was done by N. I. Kareyev. A. S. 
Lappo-Danilevsky (of the Academy of Sci- 
ences) and S. F. Platonov, both lecturers in the 
University of St. Petersburg, did important 
work in Russian economic and social history. 
In the last decade before the 1917 revolution 
the activity of RostovtzefF in the same univer- 
sity was of considerable importance for the study 
of the economic and social history of the ancient 
world. 

In the general theory of law and public law 
a great ir flucncc w^^s exercised in St. Petersburg 
by A. I). Gradovsky, N. M. Korkunov and 
L. 1 . Petrazyeki; in Moscow at first by B. N. 
Chiclicrin, then by M. M. Kovalevsky (who, 
however, had to leave the university for political 
reasons), A. S. Alekseyev and P. I. Novgor- 
o<Jtsev. In the history of Russian law a great 
number of students were trained by M. F. 
Vladimirsky- Budanov in Kiev, and F. I. Leon- 
tovich in Odessa and Warsaw; at St. Peters- 
burg Professor V. 1 . Sergucyevich, although an 
excellent lecturer and a great scholar, had no 
gift for training individual students. In Roman 
law the outstandini:. names were S. A. Muromt- 
sev in Moscow, later speaker of the first Duma, 
Joseph A. Pokrovsky in Kiev, and David Grimm 
in Doqiat and Sr Petersburg. Least success- 
ful was the training of research workers in 
such practical disciplines as civil and criminal 
law; in this direction legal practise in the 
reformed courts was of a much greater signifi- 
cance than university teaching. 

The destinies of political economy and sta- 
tistics took a peculiar course. Until recently 
progress in economics xvis not fostered pri- 
maril by the universities, but rather by the 
political and economic sections of the so-called 
“thick” reviews, which were not subjected to 
preliminary censorship. This situation was simi- 
lar to that which existed in England in the early 
nineteenth century when the principal instru- 
mentalities for the dissemination of economic 
knowledge were books, pamphlets and maga- 
zines rather than university teaching. Statistics 
being treated primarily as a special adjunct to 
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public administration, the best publications in 
the field, c\ en when not strictly official, were not 
by unbersity scholars but by persons hi the gov- 
ernment serMcc, where the most adequate <^ta- 
tistical training was to be foiiiul Interest in 
statistical and descripti\e economic stiidns was 
also stimulated b\ two learned M^Kieties which 
enjoyed the protection of the go\ eminent* the 
Free Eamoniic Society, founded .us earl) as 
1706; and the (Jeographicai Societ), founded 
in 1845. In the last quancr of the nineteenth 
century the statistic.il departments of the units 
of local sclf-go\ eminent had come 

to occup) a preeminent place as schinds for 
Russian statisticians Zeni^tio statistics, though 
inHucnced bj A. 1 . Chiipnn, pmfessor of 
political econoni) and statistics at the L iiucr- 
sity of Moscow, and b\ \ F Fortunato\ . pro- 
fessor of agricultuial C(,onomKs in the Higher 
School for Agriculture in Moscow, can b\ 
no means be said to owe its cMstmce to the 
lectures and studies of academic scholars. In 
the beginning of the twentieth centur\, h<m- 
e\er, a leading role in statistics was assume^d b\ 
two univerbity profess^irs* A. \ Chuprm, 
master of mathematical statistics, and A. A. 
Kaufman, who became professor onl) after a 
long practise « administrate e statistician. 

One of the peculiar features (»f Russian 
economic teaching was the independent place 
allotted, after 1835, public finance nr, as 
it was officially called, “financial law/’ It was 
formally elcwatcd to tlie rank of an indepen- 
dent discipline, and a special chair was create*d 
for it, as well as spccul degrees of master 
and doctor of financial law Tsudlly, how- 
e\er, at least until the twentieth centiirx, it 
was taught by ordinar) economists \mong 
the particularly prominent teachers of finance 
were: in Moscow, A'an/hul, O/erov and Hacn- 
scl; in St. Petersburg, Lebedew at the uni- 
versity, and Friedmann and TvcrJokhlelKiv 
at the Polytechnic Institute; in Kiev, the 
Yasnopolskys, father and sf>n, and Silm; in 
Kharkov, Migulin and Alekseyenko, who 
afterwards became a competent chairman of 
the budget committee in the ‘'Phird and Fourth 
Dumas of the empire. However, few persons 
studied for a degree in financial law, and 
this separation of finance from economics, 
unknown either in Germany or in England, 
was scarcely a judicious measure. 

Economic hLstory was cultivated in the 
Russian higher schools both by historians and 
by economists. The most important contribu- 


tion to the teaching of that subject was made by 
two historians, the mcdiaevalist Vinpgnidoff 
and the Russian historian Kliiichevsky. In the 
depaitmcnt of economic^ of the St. Pctcrsbui^ 
Polvteihnic Institute, economic history was a 
compulsory subject, its teaching being en- 
tru.stcil to one of the professors of political 
economy. The chair was occupied first by 
Ivaniukov and then by .Stiuve. The courses 
given b) the latter aintained an exposition of 
historical Miciology of economic life, industrial 
economics and commercial {xilic). In the law 
fauultits of the univcrsiticb economic history 
was an ckctivc subject In St Petersburg it 
was for a long tunc taught bv I. M. Kiilisher, 
author of the most fiopular lextbcKik of European 
economic histor). In<«triiction in economic 
iiiHtorv was often combined with the history of 
economic thcuncs. Sudi combined courses 
were delivered bv \. I. Chtiprov in Moscow, 
la^vitskv in Kharkov, and S Bulgakov in 
the Moscow Institute of Commerce. 

ScKiologv was not taugiit until verv recently 
m Russiin iinivcrNiiics r>r similar sch(M>ls, but 
the sociological method, oldci and mr>rc influ- 
ential than the fonnal sen net of socudogv, was 
for a long tunc applud to the studv of law, 
history and economics In acadetnu endts the 
outstanding sociologi'jt v\as Nikolav Karcvcv, 
a professor of histor v and author or numerf»'M 
historic o-philosophtcal and socioIngKal works 
He was c^osdv connected with the Russiin 
sociological sc hfK)I of Laviov and Mikhailov sk^ . 
This group, alilK)ugh scinlilv represented lu 
the halls of official learning, has mailc prc>bahlv 
the most imp<;rt€mt Russian contributions tf) 
suciologv in the nineteenth ccnturv "Ilic re- 
searchers of M M Kovalevskv, historian of 
legal and ecor^ormc institutions, gave a consider- 
able stimulus to the development c)f genetic 
sociology. With his assistance the vccll known 
Russian neurologist, Beklitcrcv , founded in St. 
Petersljiirg the Psvcho-\eurologicaI Institute, 
the first higher scIkkiI in Russia where sociology 
wa.s taught under its proper name. 

A great improvement on the old university 
teaching, which provided no adccpiatc ¥oca- 
ttonal instruction in social science, was fur- 
nished by the department of economic's of the 
St. Petcrsliurg Polytechnic Institute, a newr type 
of school establtshi^l in 1903 on the initiative of 
the minister of finance, S. J. Witte, and of the 
famous chemist, Mendeleyev. Political economy 
and statistics, taught m the faculties of history 
and philology or, after 1863, in the faculties of 
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hw, were naturally subordinated to the major 
disciplines professed in these departments. 
In this new school and in the institutes of 
commerce modeled after it, instruction in all 
the economic sciences, including finance, was 
given on a very large scale, and the law dis- 
ciplines were represented in pro|)ortion to their 
relevance to the study of economic institutions. 
Thus a prominent place was given to consti- 
tutional and international law and to civil and 
commercial law; some criminal law was taught, 
but no courses were given in Roman {sensu 
stricto) and canon law. 

In this new school at St. Petersburg, elemen- 
tary instruction in statistics and economic 
geography, which practically amounted to 
descriptive economics operating diielly with 
statistical data, was gi\en by two, and later 
thn-*e, special tutors who were thenisehes prac- 
tical statisticians. Working under the general 
guidance of V. E. Dehn and A. A. Chuprov 
they coached individual students by offering 
them a series of concrete problems whose 
solution re(juired famihancy with statistical 
sources and technique and the specific applica- 
tion of economic reasoning. 'Phis organiz4ition of 
practical exercises, unusual in Rusbia, deter- 
mined the success of this school in the training 
l>oth of practical statisticians and ecfinomists 
and of research men in tliese fields. For the 
latter valuable lessons were to be learned in the 
statistical seminar of A. A. Chupmv, which 
produced a series f»f valuable monographs; in 
the economic seminar of V. E, Dehn and P. B. 
Struve, which was engaged in a number of 
researcfi projects in all branches of theoretical, 
historical and applied economics; and in the 
seminar on finance of M. I. Friedmann, Inter 
carried on with the participation of V. N. 
'rverdokhIelx>v. In the Moscow Institute of 
Commerce similar work was conducted by the 
late A. A. Manuilov and I. M. Goldstein. 
Numcrou.s researches in descriptive cv^onomics, 
chiefly of Russia, originated in their seminar. 

From the preceding description it is clear 
that the social sciences in Russia w ere consider- 
ably influenced both as systems of ideas and as 
teaching disciplines by borrowings and adap- 
tations fi jin abroad. As early as the eighteenth 
century the practise was inaugurated of sending 
young scholars to foreign countries. It continued 
in force until Russia w'as isolated by ihc World 
War and the revolution. After graduation the 
ablest of the students became stipendiaries either 
of the univewties^ which always disposed of 


relatively large funds for this purpose, or of the 
corresponding government departments. The 
purpose of such traveling scholarships, how'ever, 
changed substantially in the course of time. 
Originally young men were sent abroad to 
study in the literal sense of the term. Thus in 
the eighteenth century Ix)monf)ssov was study- 
ing with Christian Wolff in Marburg, and 
many other Russians with Achcnw'all in 
Gottingen. Later on the chief object of traveling 
scholarships was to enable young Russian 
scholars to study foreign sources and literature 
and to familiarize themselves with the condi- 
tions of scientific w'ork prevailing in other more 
advanced countries. Fellows sent abroad w'ere 
expected to render reports on their studies and 
observations, w'hich were sometimes published. 
Such reports, published in the sixties in the 
Zhurnal (Journal) of the Ministry of Education 
and in many cases written by persons who 
afterwards distingui.ioed themselves as scholars 
and teachers, fonn an extremely interesting 
srmrcc for the study of scientific life in Europe 
from the Russian point of view. 

Familiarity with European culture led to an 
understanding of foreign systems of thought 
and made possible their adaptation to the 
peculiar pn)blems w’ith w'hich Russian social 
sciences were confronted. Since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century' Russian thought had 
been sw’ayed by the same intellectual currents 
which dominated tl.i rest of Europe. In the 
first half of the centurx" the idealistic philosophy 
of Scl.e’!ing and ut^el exercised a strong 
influence. Of the Rut,- an Hegelians the best 
known was the Moscow professor of public 
law, B. N. Chichc/in, a legal historian and 
philosopher of great penetration. In the fifties, 
sixtii's and seventies of the nineteenth century 
the influence of Comte, Spencer and J. S. 
Mill was dominant, and the latter’s System of 
Lojfic w'38 studied intensively in the law 
faculties. 'Fhe influence of Buckle in the sixties 
and seventies of the last centur)' is obvious 
even in the works of Solovii.v and still more in 
the W'l s of Shchapov and Nikitsky. Robert 
von Mohl and Ix^renz von Stein w'ere the 
standard authors in the field of political science. 
With A. L, Block, of the University of Warsaw, 
Steins ideas were blended with a peculiar 
sociological nationalism of Slavophil coloring. 
The influence of Marx, in many points akin 
to that of Stein, w’as of course very great. 
Later the doctrines of Simmel, first introduced 
into Russia by the writings of Struve and the 
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univcTsity lectures of Kosainsky in Odessa and 
Kiev, acquired a considerable following. 

As early as the forties of the nineteenth 
century the university teaching of statistics in 
Russia fell under the intluence of Quetelet. 
It appears that his first Russian followers w*ere 
Rosiavsky-Petiovsky in Kharkov and J. Ver- 
nadsky, then of Moscow University. Economic 
thought was dominated in the seventies, eighties 
and nineties by German **socialism-of-the- 
chair," often mingled with the dixrtrines of Rod- 
bertus and of Marx. The most infiucnual teach- 
ers of political economy in Russia at that time — 
Chuprov, Ivaniukov, Issaev, Kablukov — were 
representative of that trend of thought. While 
their theoretical views were akin to Ricardo and 
still more to Marx, in the field of agrarian policy 
they rather sympathized w'ith the Russian 
variety of socialism, the so-callcd populism 
{narodfuchestvo) with its idealization of the 
village community. The main bulwark of 
economic liberalism, mixed with moderate 
**histofism,’* was in this period to be found m 
the University of Kiev where the teaching of 
political economy and economic policy lud 
been put on a firm footing by N. Ch. Bunge, 
founder of a rerl school of his own; his work 
was taken up b, his pupil D. I. Pikhno and in 
the twentie^ century continued by Pikhno’s 
pupil A. D. BUimovich. The influence of 
Jevons, Walras, Menger (as theoretical thinker, 
not as methodologist), Bohm-Bawerk and 
Wieser was not felt until very late; it blended 
in a peculiar way with the enormous influence 
of Marx and NIarxism. It is curious to note 
that at the department of economics of the 
Polytechnic Institute in the period 1912-17 
the populists Ivaniukov and Posnikov were 
succeed by two former Marxists, Tugan- 
Baranovsky and Struve. 

The dmlopment of scientific studies is 
vitally affected by the system of selection of the 
teaching penonnel for schools of the univer- 
sity type. Hie Russian system, although orderly 
and well conceived, was characterized until the 
revolution by undue and harmful formalism. 
Any university graduate was entitled to be 
admitted to the so-called ^‘magisterial’* exam- 
ination on a group of subjects pertaining to the 
ficuky in question. As it developed towards 
the end of the nineteenth century this exam- 
ination was essentially calculated for persons 
intending to devote themselves to scientific 
or professorial work. Those who passed it 
were entitled after two trial lectures to become 


Privatdocenien in the appropriate discipline. 
The faculties, however, were allowed to admit 
as lecturer any person who had gained a repu- 
tation as a scholar, even though he had not 
passed the examination. 

For the degree of master of a particular 
science (the first scientific degree) it was nec- 
essary also to defend a special thesis (disser- 
tation); thlx, after 1863, had to lie submitted 
in printed form. The examining board of the 
respecti^e faculty was entitled either to admit 
that thesis for defense or to reject it, and it 
could pronounce the defense itself to be satis- 
factory or not (although in actual practise it 
was seldom refused). At first the thesis was 
not rec|uired to be scientifically independent 
and onginal, but from the seventies of the last 
century the usus of all the uni\ersitics required 
that it be a piece of original research. Under the 
uni\ersity statute of 1884, 
revolution, the defense of a thesis did not 
ipso facto confer any special rights upon the 
person who had defended it; he remained 
Privatdocent. However, by virtue of a special 
act which had to be ratified by the empcTor, 
masters were often admitted to fill the functions 
of extraordinary and even of ordinary profes- 
sors. Shortly before the revolution, when the 
office of regular docent which existed under 
the statute of 1863 was reinstated, the granting 
of a master’s degree ainferreil a formal right 
upon its recipient to fill that office. 'Fhe second 
and the highest degree, that of doctor, was 
granted when a second printed thesis was 
defended. It conferred upon its recipient a 
formal right to professorship. 

This system, which in its main features 
originated in the first half of the nineteenth 
century and which was incorporated in the 
statute of 1863, encouraged the development of 
Russian learning in its crucial early stages. In 
the course of time, howc\er, the shortcomings 
of the system became increasingly evident. 
Anyone who had passed the magisterial exam- 
ination could obtain the right to teach in the 
higher schools, even though he had not pub- 
lished a single scholarly work. On the other 
hand a person who had scientific works to his 
credit but who for some reason had not patsed 
the magisterial examination could become a 
Privatdoceni with the permission of the Uni- 
versity authorities, b*it had no chance of getting 
a professorship unless it occurred to some 
university to giant to him a doctor’s degree 
htmaris causa. In other words, a man’s ability 
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to fill a professorial office was determined by 
a purely external test and not by any appre- 
ciation of his intrinsic qualities as scholar. 
As a result there could often be found among 
the professors persona who had completely 
fulfilled the formalities re(|uircd of them, but 
whose qualities as scholars were almost neg- 
ligible. Just before the revolution it became 
clear that some kind of reform was urgently 
needed in the organization of university pro- 
motions and admissions to professorships. 

PE'fER Struve 

II. SOVIET RUSSIA. In pre-revolutionary 
Russia the social sciences were taught in the 
eleven universities in the faculty of law and the 
faculty of history and philology. In the former 
were trained the lawyers and officials of bour- 
geois Russia; in the latter the instructors of 
secondary schools. With the collapse of the 
capitalist order the need for lawyers declined 
\ery considerably, and profes«-ional officialdom 
was dispensed with ir the Soviet adminis- 
trative niachinerj', which is run in large part by 
elective oflicials and for the rest by amateurs 
among the nvire intelligent w'orkmcn and 
peasants. The supcHluity of huv faculties W'as 
so patent, and they WT*re so obviously breeding 
nests of reactionary ideologies and counter- 
revolutionary opinions, that at first they were 
suppressed altogether. Later, when a sufficient 
number of jurists with a thorough Marxist 
background were trained, several law faculties 
were reopened under the name of faculties of 
So\ict law. Their purpose is primarily to pre- 
pare court and prison personnel— judges, 
prosecutors, criminal investigators, members of 
commissions on child delinquency, juriscon- 
sults, notaries — and officials for the diplomatic 
and commercial representations of the Soviet 
l^nion abroad. Soviet hnv faculties exist now in 
five out of thirteen universities of Russia 
proper (Russian Socialist Federation of Soviet 
Republics): Moscow, Leningrad, Saratov, Ka- 
zan and Irkutsk. 

'rhe transformation of the faculty of history 
and philology vras somcw’hat similar to that 
of the faculty of law. After the revolution these 
faculties were no longer needed, because the 
training of teachers for secondary schools wm 
taken over by pedagogical faculties and insti- 
tutes oiganized especially for th<i: purpose. 
They were used thcrcfiirc as the basis for the 
faculties of social science, established soon 
after the Soviets came into their own. Some 
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of their departments served as a foundation for 
the faculties of anthropology. At present there 
are faculties of anthropology in Moscow, and 
of linguistics and history of material culture in 
Leningrad. These are engaged principally in 
the training of ethnographers for work among 
the numerous nationalities of the Soviet 
Union and also of staff members for the many 
museums; to some extent they also prepare 
students for future scholarship in the field of 
ethnography, linguistics, history and archae- 
ology. 

Having thus reduced by more than half the 
rumber of old faculties in which the social 
sciences were taught, the Soviet government 
has developed extensively the system of higher 
schools of economics. Their pre-revolutionary 
prototype was the institute of commerce, 
founded and supported largely by individuals 
and private organizations. After the revolution 
these served as nuclei for institutes of national 
economy with a considerably extended teaching 
program. The largest of them, the institute 
named after Plekhanov in Moscow, may be 
taken as typical. It consists of three faculties, 
electrical-industrial, technical and economic, 
and is thus a combination of a technical and an 
economic school. Although the faculties are 
quite independent and have different programs, 
nevertheless the bringing together under one 
roof of technology and economics makes it 
possible to train the type of graduate wanted — 
a practical economist well oriented in technical 
disciplii.es and having a broad economic out- 
look. The social scie ccs taught in the first 
year in the economic faculty arc economics and 
economic geography, European, American and 
Russian economic history, and statistics; addi- 
tional courses are given in higher mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. In the second year, 
besides a continuation of general economics, 
there are special courses in the economics of 
industry, public finance and business law, and 
courses in technology and the qualities of 
merchandise. In the third \car the students are 
divideu among the commercial, industrial and 
statistical sections; all of the students, however, 
take courses in international economics, Soviet 
economic policy, history of economic doctrines, 
agricultural economics and business law, as well 
as the third year of general economics. In the 
sections there are certain compulsory subjects; 
in the industrial section, for example, the 
requirements include the economics of Russian 
industry, business cycles, industrial statistics. 
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industrial accounting, labor law. and special 
elective sequences for separate branches of 
industry (metals, textiles. f>ctroleum. coal 
mining and leather). The Industrial- Economic 
Institute named after Rykov in Moscow, the 
Institute of National Economy named after 
Engels in Leningrad, the economic faculties of 
polytechnic schmis and of the 'rirnirva/ev 
Agricultural Academy, arc similar to the 
Plekhanov Institute. 

In addition to the organizations named, in 
which the social sciences constitute the chief 
subject of study, there are a number of special 
schools in w^hich these sciences are taught, lo 
this group belong in the first place {>cdai;r)gtcal 
fiuulties and institutes, of which there are 
eighteen in Russia proper, 'rhey ha\e special 
social-economic departments comprising two 
sections, that of the science of society and that 
of economic geography. The first offers training 
to teachers of social science in the secondary 
schoob, the second prepares for the s:ime 
schoob teachers of ea>noniics, economic geog- 
raphy and statbtics. The teaching program of 
th^ sections includes economics, statistics, 
European and Russian history, elements of 
constitutional and economic law of Soviet 
Russia — in shoi;, the same subjects that are 
taught in the institutes of national economy 
and in the faculties of Soviet bw and of anthro- 
but in a less specialized form. For 
instance, general economics b given in these 
departments only for seven hours a week in the 
first and second years (two hours of lectures, 
two hours of elementary seminar and three 
hours of advanced seminar work), while in the 
Plekhanov Institute the same subject is allotted 
ten hours for three years (four hours of lectures 
and six of seminars). 

Tiie teaching of the social sciences in the 
universities and institutes of Soviet Russia is 
not limited to the comparatively special courses 
described above. There b no faculty — not even 
the medical — in which some phase of social 
science b not taught as a subject of general 
educational value, for the government believes 
that no expert, however technical the character 
of hb wort, can be really useful in the Soviet 
state unless he b socblly minded. Thus in the 
medical facultit^s are found provbions for seven 
hours a week of social science in the first two 
yean of study. In the schools of geodesy twenty- 
two hours a semester are given to socbl 
sdenoes, or 6 percent of the entire number of 
hours; in the schoob of agriculture these sci- 


ences acamnt for 6.5 percent of the total study 
pnigram; in the department of metsilliirgy of 
the Moscow Mining .\cadeitiy (just as in other 
faculties of the same t\pe) they amount to 5.5 
percent of the pnigram. A conbiderahle part of 
these courses is of a practical n.itiire and b 
interuied to convey to the students concrete 
information on So\ict constitutional law and 
economic |>olicy, on trade unionism, etc. 'Fhc 
latter is of diixvt interest to the stmierits, all 
of whom are members of trade unions. How- 
ever, anirses of a tlieoretical character are also 
given. Of this n.itiire are the courses on historic 
matonalisin and on general economics. In tlicir 
practical aspects these courses aic adapted to 
the interests of tlie particular \<K'atiun for which 
the sehf»ol trains its student body, 'riiiis in the 
industrial faculties more time is devoted to the 
industri.il {Kilicy of the Soviet state and to 
labor law. In depaitincnts of agriculture em- 
phasis is laid on the agrarian |>olicy or the 
Soviets, rural siH'ial relations, etc. 

A sequence of courses in social science forms 
a compulsory part uot only of higher education 
but also of general prirnarv* and secondarv' 
education. 'Fhe elements of sriciai science are 
included in the programs of all si'hools, begin- 
ning with the fifth year. In this vear a separate 
single course is given, combining the elements 
of economics, p<;htieal .science and history. Il 
starts with a general chanictcrization of indus- 
trv'; by using concrete examples some notion is 
giv'en of the superiority of large scale machine 
production over small. Then follow data on the 
position of the working class prior to the 
revolution and at present, on the condition.s in 
the village before and under the Soviet govern- 
ment, and on the economic and eiiltunil tii^ 
between the city and the countrv*. In the sixth 
year the pupils Ie;irn of the important develop- 
ments in the economic life and s<x:iai libtory 
of foreign countrit*s (the indu.strial revolution, 
the French KevrJution, the international labor 
movement, etc.). The seventh year is devoted 
to the modern period. 'Fhc eourse begins with a 
de.scriptton of the 5y.ste]Ti of irnpcriali.sm, which 
b followed by a detailed acconnt of the history 
of thb period (especially in Russia) and a 
comparison of the constitutions of the members 
of the Soviet Union with those of other states 
In the eighth and ninth years more specialized 
courses are given In the same subjects, ap- 
proaching in their scope those offered in the 
universities. Before the eighth year the teaching 
of hbtory docs not go farther back than the 
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eighteenth century, but in the last two years 
feudalism, the age of discoveries and the six- 
teenth and Bc\eiitecnth centuries are cu\ercd. 

The social sciences arc also taught in a num- 
ber ol schcKiIh for adults, sucli as woikmen’s 
faculties (special schixils prepanng workmen for 
the uni\crsities) and Sunday universities In 
aintent the com sc s given there do not differ 
from those |ust described, although in matters 
of c\(>obition they arc adapted to the age and 
background of the student body. 

The fact that the vicul scitncc-s in one form 
or another are now taught in all scIkkiIs of the 
university t\pe is n sponsible for a large 
demand for sr)cial scientists with profcssonal 
({ualitications At the ver)' start the problem of 
training a considerable number of such persons 
was th^* most urgent that confronted the 
Soviet governnunt in the held of higher 
cdiieation I he government made a bra\c 
beginning by establishing in ig2i the Institute 
of Hid Professors, at that time a senes of 
seminars tor voung Mt» »sts Since then the 
ti lining a univcrsitv tcMehing personnel has 
been svstemati/ed and organi/ed on a much 
larger scab 

\t pit Si lit the abler eiaduales of unive'rsitics 
who ehiMise a piotessorial e ircer become 
“aspirants ' and are g»inted seholaiships by 
various institutions 'Ihc seliolarship covers a 
term of three vears, and at the end of that time 
the aspirant is sup|H)sed to present and defend 
at a public debate the results of his independont 
reseirehes in his special chosen held In Russia 
proper the training in economies is given in the 
Institute of hAemomie Rcscaieh, the first half 
ol the three ve-ai course being set aside lor gen- 
erd training anel the second being use*d for 
spec lali/at ion in one of the fields, such as eco- 
nomies of industry; economics of commerce 
and cooperatiiin; money and credit, public 
finance, international economics; anil cconom»c 
geogniphy. In the Institute of Soviet Law the 
aspirants are prepared for the teaching of law. 
Ihc special fields hcie are those of constitu- 
tional law, international law, criminal law and 
procedure, business law and civil procedure, 
labor law, agrarian or land law. In the Institute 
of IIistoi> every aspirant begins in the seminar 
on histone matcnahsni; in the amrsc of his 
study he is supposed to work up two topics in 
his special field (which may be ancie it history, 
mediaeval history, modern history, Russian 
history, contemporary Russian history or an- 
thropology) and two topics in two of the ot cr 


divisions of history. In his last year of training 
every aspirant is supposed to teach in a univer- 
sity in his special field and to present to the 
corresponding institute a detailed outline of his 
course. Approximately the same study plan and 
the same requirements arc adopted by the 
Institute of Red Professors, which has the 
following social-scientific departments: econom- 
ics, with a separate sequence of agricultural 
courses; cooperation; history with subdivisions 
of western history, oriental history and Russian 
history; history of the Communist party; and 
law. The students of this institute have a four 
year course of study and are supposed to teach 
during the last two years of residence The old 
Academy of Sciences also has a small number 
of aspirants (they are called “practicants”). 

A score of young scholars having the rank of 
junior scientific contributors are attached to the 
Commumst Academv. The total number of 
persons in training for professorships and 
research m the social sciences is about one 
thousand for the cntiic Soviet Union. 

As alreadv indicated, at least half of the 
pctiod of preparation for university teaching is 
devoted to lesc^arch ll is not surpnsing, then, 
that the scientific output of the schools for 
profcssorMl tiainmg is quite large The total 
number of published titles credited to the 
students of the Institute of Red Professors 
reaches 3000, including 800 separate books and 
pamphlets The institutes of Soviet Law, of 
Economic Research and of Historv form 
togethci the Russian ' ^nation for Research 
in the Social Science^ I'his association, al- 
though it was organized only m 1923, has 
alieady published a considerable number of 
works. 

Organized research in the social sciences is 
not limited to institutions designed primarily 
for the traimng of university personnel At the 
present time there are in Russia a laige number 
of orgamzations giving their entire time to 
research. Of these the principal one is the 
Communist Academy cstab)i'»hcd in 1918 as the 
Socialis Academy ot the Social Sciences. It is 
now a vast congenes of scientific institutes and 
learned societies, of which the following are 
specifically social-scicntific- the Agrarian Insti- 
tute, the Institute of International Economics 
and Politics, the Institute of Soviet Organiza- 
tion, the Society of Histonans-Marxists and 
the Society of Statisticians-Marxists. In addi- 
tion the Communist Academy has sections of 
economics and of law and government and 
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issues a number of periodic and non-perkxitc 
publications* The Viestmk Kommumstieheskqy 
Ak4ulemii(Hcradd of the Communist Academy), 
serving the interests of the organization as a 
whole, is a magazine with a file at present of 
thirty issues; it prints articles dealing with 
methodological problems. Na Agramom Fronte 
(On the Agrarian Front), Miravoe Khoziastvo 
i Mirot*aia PoUiika (International Economics 
and Politics), Vlast Savietav (Soviet Authority), 
Istorik Marksist (Historian Marxist), Voprossi 
Ekonomiki (Problems of Economics), Revolutsia 
Prava (Revolution of Law), are magazines 
serving as outlets for the respective institutes, 
societies and sections. Organizations for gen* 
eral social-scientific research outside of Moscow 
include the Institute of Marxism at Kharkov 
and the Leningrad Institute for the Study of 
the History and Theory of Marxism. The 
Ukrainian Academy of Sdences in Kiev has a 
special chair of Marxbm and Leninism; and 
the White Russian Academy of Sciences also 
devotes a great deal of attention to the history 
and economics of White Russia. According to 
the last draft of its charter (1927)* even the old 
Academy of Sciences in Leningrad devotes 
considerable attention to the whole range of 
the social sciences, not limiting itself to history, 
as it did before the revolution. After the new 
elections (1929) four econonusts joined its 
nnks, which contain now eleven historians but 
as yet no jurists. This list must be supplemented 
by the inclusion of two very large specud 
organizations: the Marx-Engels Institute, with 
enormous archives and the hugest library on 
Marxism in existence, which publishes the 
results of its researches in Arkkiv Marhsa i 
Engelsa (The Magazine of Marx and Engels) 
and in Lietopis Marknzma (Annals of Marxism); 
and the Lenin Institute which has extensive 
archives and a library and is engaged in pub- 
lishing Lenin’s works and correspondence. 

The study of the social sciences in Soviet 
Russia in all research organizations and in 
schools of all types is based on a single scientific 
method, that of dialectic materialism. Only a 
few establishments (including until recently 
the Academy of Sciences) and a few of the 
scientists of the old school fail to reflect in their 
work the influence of this method. Practically 
all young scholars are Marxists. In the last few 
years, with the complete strengthening of the 
economic foundations of the Soviet Union, all 
traces of wavering in this respect have disap- 
peared. Simultaneously with the establishment 


of the Marxian method there has occurred a 
significant change in the subject matter studied. 
In the field of law, for instance, abstract inves- 
tigations in Roman law and other subjects 
having little relevance to legislative practise of 
tlie day predominated in the pre-revolutionary 
period. At present organizations for the study 
of law function as laboratories out of which 
come the fundamental principles of Soviet 
legislation. I'he ccxles of ci\ il and criminal law 
with all their later modificattons are based on a 
long reworking of the corresponding topics in 
the Institute of Soviet l^w and the section of 
law and gpveniment of the Communist Acad- 
emy. The new land code was turned over 
for preliminary discussion to this academy by 
special resolution of the government. 'Hie w'ork 
of economic research agencies is very closely 
connected with the administration of national 
economy. Each of the government bureaus 
charged with the management of the economic 
affairs of the country has research divisions 
(the Supreme Council of National Econ(»my has 
a score of them) furnishing the scientific l^asis 
for its wwk. An overwhelming majority of 
economic research projects are therefore an 
outgrowth of the current problems of economic 
management (reamstmction, balanced eco- 
nomic development, tempo of economic de- 
velopment, rationalization, etc.). Other invesu- 
gations attempt to summarize the changes 
introduced* by the revolution into economic 
institutions and to provide a theoretical analysis 
of these changes. Of this nature is the work of 
the Commission for the Study of the Conse- 
quences of the Agrarian Revolution, attached 
to the Communist Academy, and the work of 
individual scholars, such as the book of N. I. 
Bukharin on the economics of the transition 
period {Ehonomka Perehhodnw'o Perioda^ Mos- 
cow' 1920, tr. into German as Oekonomik der 
Transformationsperiode^ Hamburg 1922) or that 
of L. Kritsman on the economics of military 
communism {Geroirheskiy Period Velikoy Russ^ 
koy Revobitutrii — The Heroic Period of the 
Great Russian Revolution — and ed. Moscow 
1926). In the field of history, ancient and 
mediaeval history have lost ground in Oom- 
parison with modem history. Instead of dis- 
cussing the origin of serfdom or the character 
of the authority of the feudal lords in old 
Russia, acholars inquire now into the natufe of 
Russian imperialism and the csLviics of the World 
War. Analogously in European histoiy, instead 
of the interest in the mediaeval village, a subject 
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carefully studied by the students of Vinogradoff . 
may be observed the emergence of an interest 
in the party ^nflicts of the French Revolution 
or in the Paris Commune of 1871 (the works of 
Lukin and his students). 'Phis docs not mean, 
however, that the general study of Russian 
history or of world history »‘8 entirely neglected. 
On the contrary, a whole range of problems 
could be scientifically posited and widely dis- 
cussed only in Soviet Russia. Such arc questions 
of the origin of religion, of the personality of 
Christ and the origin of Christianity, of the 
class struggle in antiquity. At the same time 
young Marxist scholars carefully study the 
works of their Ixiurgeois predecessors. Among 
the books published by the Institute of Red 
Professors there is a large group presenting 
a detailed analysis of the views of various 
Russian historians beginning with the first half 
of tlie nineteenth century. No such aid to the 
study of Russian historiography was available 
in pre- revolutions r}’ Russia. 

From the social ' the method of 

dialectic materialism is being taken over with 
some success into adjoining fields. Especially 
brilliant applications of this method have been 
made in linguistics. 'Fhc newest theory of the 
origin and development of languages, put 
forward by the academician Marr and his school, 
i< essentially a Marxist theory', even though 
.\rarr arrived at his conclusions, independently 
of any theoretical assuniptions, by observ*ation 
of the actual development of various tongues. 


primarily those of the Caucasian tribes. In 
ethnology and ethnography Professor Tan 
(Hogoraz) is close to the materialistic school, 
although he is farther from Marxism than Marr. 
Yet Tan has many students who arc consistent 
Marxists, so that the appearance of a Marxist 
school of ethnologists can be expected in the 
near future. Finally, in the last few years dia- 
lectic materialism has exerted a decisive 
influence on the study of natural sciences; the 
problem of a dialectic of nature is of the 
greatest interest to young biologists, chemists 
and physicists in Soviet Russia. 

M. Pokrovsky 

Consult: For Imperial Russia: Lappo-Danilevsky, 
A. S., “The Development of Science and Learning 
in Russia'* in Russian Realities and Problems^ ed. by 
J. D. Duff (Cambridge, EnR. 1917) p. 153-229, con- 
taining numerf>us bibliographical references. 

For Soviet Russia* Harper, Samuel N., CMc 
Training tn Sotiet Russia ^Chicago 1929)# particularly 
cbs. xii and xiii; R. S. F. S. R., People’s Commis- 
sariat of Education, Public Education in the Russian 
Socialistii Federation of Soviet Republics (Moscow 
1926); Arheiter- und Bauemuniversitaten in Soujet* 
russland, Bibliothek des Kommunistischen Inter- 
national, no. 6 (Hamburg 1921); Obshchestvennie 
nauki V S, S, S, R. za 10 iiet (Social Sciences in 
U. S. S. R. in the 1 -Ast Decade) (Moscow 1927); 
Desiatiletie Kommunisticheskoy Akadenni (A Decade 
of the Communist Academy) (Moscow 1928); 
U. S. S. R., Glavprofobr, Uchebme plant Vuzov 
(Study Plans of Schools of Higher Learning) (Mos- 
cow 1927); Singalevich, S., Obshchestvmedenie v 
trudotmy shkole (The Study of Society in the Labor 
School) (Moscow 1925.) 
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In Denmark, Norway and Sweden the uni- 
ven^ittes take the lead in promoting the social 
sciences, both on the teaching side and in the 
work of research, 'Fherc are state universities, 
with complete curricula, in Copenhagen, in 
Oslo and in the Swedish cities Lund and Vpp” 
sdla. There are also, in Sweden, two pri\ate 
universities located at Stockholm and (rothen- 
burg. The Cni\ersity of (iothenburg is incom- 
plete in that it teaches only the humanities. 
Most of the social sciences are taught in all of 
these universities. 

The hrst chair of economics in Scandinavia 
was founded in 1740 in the Cni\ersity <^f Cpp- 
sala and was known oflicially as jurisprujtn- 
iiue^ oeconomiae et commerciorum prnjessio. One 
of the Arst persons to occupy this chair, 
P. N. Christiemin, was the author of s^ime re- 
markable W'ork in monetarv' ami foreign e?c- 
change theor; around 1760, anticipating parts 
of contem{X>rar)’ and later doctrines in English 
political economy. 

Copenhagen obtained a chair of Kameral* 
uissenschaft in 17S5, fn)m which economics 
w'as taught. In Oslo a chair of land economics, 
political science and technology w as established 
in connection with the faculty of philosophy 
in 1814. Three decades later it was transferred 
to the faculty of law, where it was cKCupied 
by A. M- Schweigaard, a brilliant writer on 
monetary and tariif problems. In the last few 
decades there has been a tendency to free 
economics from its traditionally intimate con- 
neetbn with law. However, in C^ppsala, Lund 
and Oslo the chairs of economics still belong to 
the faculties of law\ In the two former univer- 
sities they cover the subjects of economics and 
financial law; in Oslo the chair combines in- 
struction in economics and statistics. I'he uni- 
versities in Copenhagen and Stockholm have 
faculties of law* and pcditical science. The chairs 
of economits belong to the political science 
section in Copenhagen and to both sections in 
Stockholm, where there is also a chair of ea>- 
nomics in the humanities faculty. In Gothen- 
burg economics is associated with the hu- 
manities. 


The university colleges of commerce in 
Stockholm and ( h)thenbiirg, and the University 
College of 'rcchnology of 'rrondhjem (Norw'ay), 
all of iindoulucd uni\ersity standing, also have 
professors of economics. 

'riie number of chairs with or without such 
additional subjects as statistics or financial law 
*s eight in Sweden, four in Denmark and three 
m Norway. In addition then' arc a number of 
assi^Uiit professt)r$ (docents) and lecturers in 
the institutions already mentioned and in special 
institutes for higher studies of technical sub- 
jects, forest problems, etc. 

In Sweden pilitieal science has long attracted 
a great deal of attention. As far back as three 
hundred \ears ago the University of Uppwda 
established a chair of political science and rhet- 
oric in connection with its facult) t>f philosophy, 
and later the universities of Lund ami (/othen- 
burg established chairs of political science. The 
three law faculties iiave chairs of constitu- 
tional law* and devote special attention to the 
legal aspects of political science. Similar chairs 
exist in tlie universities of Cx>penhagen and 
Oslo. 

Sociology has been rather neglected in Sc^n- 
dina\ia. Nowhere is there a chair exclusixdy 
devoted to this science, (fothenburg Uni- 
versity has a professorship of ecimomica and 
sociology. From 1883 to 1918 Copenhagen 
University had one dealing with philosophy 
and scKioIogy. .At prc&eiit the teaching in 
sficiology is done by one of the professors of 
economics. 

In Lund and l^'ppsala sociology has been 
classed as a branch of practiuil philosophy 
Sonie of the professors luivc lectured and 
written on sociological topics in the speculative 
and al)stract manner which dominated socio- 
logical science everywhere in the last century. 
Newer tendencies of sociological thought of a 
more concrete sort have hardly become known 
to Swedish students, except in Gothenbufg. 

Among other sciences treated in a way that 
makes them akin to the social sciences histoty 
should be mentioned first of all. Particularly in 
the last two decades leading historians have 
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begun to place emphaab on economic and 
aociological factors. I'his tendency, which is a 
reaction against excessive concentration on the 
purely political aspects of history, is perhaps 
more conspicuous in Norw^ay than in Denmark 
and Sweden. But in all three a>untries econo- 
mists and historians have become aware of the 
necessity of cooperation in the treatment of 
subjects which border on their respective sci- 
ences. 

The law faculties in all the Scandinavian 
universities with complete curricula have long 
had chairs of legal history and public law. 
The treatment of these subjects by the different 
professors lias been varied. In some cases the 
sociological viewpoint lias played a prominent 
part and it tends more and more to come to the 
fore. I'hc same tendency can be found in the 
treatment of other branches of the legal sciences. 

Recently some professors of psychology have 
dealt with the social aspects of their subject. 
'Fhe economic «Lspects of geography have been 
given increasing prominence. Anthropology is 
not taught in Sc«indiii.iv]«ir4 Uiiiversitics, except 
in connection with anatomy, archaeology ;md 
cthnolog) . Students of the two latter sciences 
naturally ac(|uire some contact W'ith the social 
aiul sociological \icw|>oint. 

liver since 1S4S llic I'nivcrsity of Copen- 
hagen has had a special degree for the students 
of social sciences, enndidatus politicus. In gen- 
eral fi\e and a half >cars of stud\ are required, 
winch corresponds to an .\merican post-gradu- 
ate course of about three years, liconomics is 
llu principal subject studied, but statistics, s<X'i- 
ology, economic history, public law, amstitu- 
tionai law and other subjects are als») included. 
'I’he rni\ersity of Oslo has a similar exami- 
nation in economics and statistics, but its prep- 
aration takes only half as long. In Sweden 
the social sciences can be combined with 
any other subject taught in the philosophy or 
humanities departments. The law students in 
all three anmtries study a little economics. 
In the university colleges of commerce eco- 
nomics, economic geography and statistic's natu- 
rally play a large part. 

The teaching used to be tlone by means of 
lecturcc, sometimes supplemented by the dis- 
cussion of papers in seminars after the German 
pattern. In late years discussions and laboratory 
work have come to play a more inqx)rtant part. 
Nevertheless the “case method’* has not had 
much influence on the mode of teaching. 
Absolute freedom of teaching is an old tradition 
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in Scandinavian universities and is jealously 
guarded. There is no danger that a scientist’s 
views, whether radical, communistic or of any 
other tendency, will furnish the occasbn or the 
pretext for preventing him from teaching. 

Various social sciences are taught outside of 
the universities. In Sweden this kind of in- 
struction is given at the Institute of Social 
Policy and Municipal Government, the Citizens’ 
School and the Workers’ Institute. Folk high 
schools in the country districts and circles of 
study under the direction of scientists in the 
four university towns should also be mentioned. 
In Denmark the Teachers’ High School, the 
Workers’ High School and various folk high 
schools give elementary courses in social sci- 
ences. I'he Folk I'niversity iVssociation also 
arranges series of lectures on social subjects. 
In Norway there arc folk academies and 
workers’ institutes. The Nobel Institute in Oslo 
has recently appoiri.ed a couple of lecturers on 
the social sciences. 

In all three countries the business schools 
teach elementary economics, and the higher 
ordinarj' schcx>Is and seminaries for primary 
school teachers give some instruction in “knowl- 
edge of society.’’ A number of associations of 
present or fonner students of the social sciences 
arrange lectures and discussi'ms. These associ- 
ations are separately organized in connection 
with each science, such as economics, political 
science, etc. In Sweden the Academy of Sci- 
ences has a special economics section, and in 
Xorw'P' the Acade of Sciences has a section 
devoted to the legal social sciences. In Den- 
mark social scientists are not represented in the 
corresponding institution, which includes only 
a limited niimluT of the “older” sciences. 

The foundations w'hich exclusively support 
research in the social sciences, c.g. the Fahlbeck 
Foundation at Lund, and the Aschehoiig Foun- 
dation in Oslo, arc small. Foundations for the 
advancement of scieiititic work in general are 
of course numemiiS, but some of the largest 
concentrate on subjects rather than the social 
scieii s. A notable exception is the Carlsberg 
Foundation in Copenhagen which has given 
large amounts to promote research in economic 
and srxriul histor}'. It also sup|X}rts the Institute 
of Kconomics and llistor)' which, aided by 
grants from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller and 
the Rask-Orsted foundations, carries on re- 
search and teaching in connection with eco- 
nomics and economic and social history. The 
Commodity Insurance Foundation in Oslo gives 
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considerable amounts for research in tH:t>nonucs. 

The university and the I’lincrsity CoHej^c 
of Commerce in Stockholm have lotncd m 
creating tlie Institute of Economic llihtorv. 
The Institute of Social Sciencesi ih a part of 
the same univerbity, and luis received a grant 
from the Laura Spelman RcKkefeller Founda- 
tion to be used in an intensive stud) of wage 
problems. 

It is not difficult for voiing scientists to 
obtain grants from various tt>iindations lor de- 
fraying at least a part ot the co^t printing 
their works. On the other hand scholai*«hips tor 
students of the social sciences abroad are raic, 
particularly in Denmark 

Among the publications devoted to the social 
sciences should he mentioned ih4>xe edited hv 
the Fahtt'»eck Foundation in laind and h\ the 
economic section of the Acadcniv ul .'science m 
Stockholm, both in hwedish. and tlw scrus 
published in English b) the ^tockhidin Institute 
of Social Saenccs. The most imj^ortant scien- 
tific journals are; Ekonnmisk Vulskrilt {\ ppsala), 
Statsvetenskapli^ Tid^knjt ( I .und i, \ atvmal- 
okonemtsk TiJsknft (Copenhagen), Stahoknwh- 
tmsk Tidsknft (Oslo) and \tirdi^k Stotistisk 
Tidskrift (Stockholm). In each countrv a g»>v- 
emment depart .cut dealing witli social ariaits 
publishes a monthlv or bi-weekl\ |<jiirnal, wlin h 
sometimes contains artick‘s ot scientific intcn ^.t 
Historical and legal periodicals which include 


articles of interest to students of the social 
sciences are numerous. 

Before the war the place of the social sci- 
ences in Scanditiavian culture wms rather insig- 
niticant. I'ndouhtedly, however, the cultural 
intiuence of the sfKsiI sciences is growing 
rapidlv Then }HHiit ot view is permeating 
all nlatcd sciences. In this way students ot 
hi'«tor\ , aiLhacolr>g> , ethnology, psychology and 
law come into contact with the social science 
Mcw|'H)int The average “educated'" man or 
woman is torced to give much more attention 
to the suhiect inattir ot the social sciences 
than was tlu case a geneiation ago hconomics, 
in panic 111 ir. is growing in inifioitaiuc This is 
p.itlv a tcsult ot the war and the post war 
etisis, whieh nistd so inanv economic pnihleins. 
It is partlv due, however, to the energetic woik 
earned on through small lK)oks and newspaper 
artuk’s hv .'st.andmav lati economists in he*halt 
ot the **|'»opiilari/nion*’ ot economics 

'the social sciciuis liavc not vit come to he 
rcgaided as i unit oi natui il group, a tact 
which riMV hive somithing t(» do with the 
neglect oi the mo^ t c*»mpri he nsm- ot them all, 
viciologv \n intere-'l in socioI<»gN is hvciv 
amruig students in e\cr\ luaruh c)t tlie social 
scicncts trtoitN tonmcelv th< t Mating slate ot 
atliirs uill proluldv he suceessttil wrhin a 
short time 
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Spain and Portugal 


It would be difHcuIt to say precisely when the 
social sciences became the subject of scientific 
study in Spain. Meduieval philosophic thought 
differed considerably from the sfxrial sciences 
in the modern sense. It was complicated by its 
threefold division into the Jewish-Sp.inish, llis- 
panic-y\nihic and Christian strains, by the 
vastness of the subjects which it treated, and by 
the intellectual boldness with which they were 
attacked. An arbitrary starting point can be 
made in the sixteenth century, the decisive 
moment in the European cultural renaissance. 

'J’he outstanding work of that time w.ls done, 
as was natural from the institutional character 
of the period, in the liclc* of eeclesiastical and 
politual iheon* and law, and in colonial history 
and geograjdiy. We may mention first the works 
of Juan Luis \i\(‘s, I)e MifnrntioHr pauperum 
iifv de humanis mcvwitutibm^ Uhri ii (Burgos 
152^, tr. h\ M. M. Sherwood, New* York 11)17), 
and De C(iu\is curruptar urn artium (Burgos 1531); 
De n^e et re}>is institutione (’^foledo 151)9) of 
the famous Jesuit .Mariana, which made such a 
inaiked impression on the theories of the mon- 
urchomachs; and the work which is now attract- 
ing the attention of internationalists, the Rihr^ 
lions (Lyons 1557) by Francisco dc Vitoria, 
professor in the TniNcrsity of Salamanca, an 
advocate of theological and legal refornt. 'Fhc 
social significance of Vitoria’s contribution to 
the study of international problems chided 
the appreciation of most of his contemporaries. 
As the first quarter of the seventeenth century 
was drawing to a close, Francisco Suarez pub 
lished his Dc legibus ac deo legislatore (.\iitwerp 
*^*3)1 which unequivocally proclaimed the 
doctrine of the solidarity of nations- -the mutua 
juvamine — or the necessity of mutual support 
as the basis of international law. It has been 
disputed w^hether Vitoria or Suarez w'as re- 
sponsible for the doctrine; I-»ange and Bar- 
thclcmy credit Suarez, while James Browm 
Saitt believes that Vitoria W’as the real creator 
of the idea. Historians of the We.st Jiidies also 
xnade valuable studies on the social conditions 
of the American aborigines which formed a 
basis for the more accurate work which followed. 


Especially important in this respect is the nota- 
ble Ilistorui gemraf y natural de las Indias 
(Sexille 1535 - 37 ) f>onzalo Fernandez de 
Oviedo y X'aldcs; the Ilistoria vtrdadcra de la 
ionquisia de Stieva Espana (first published 
Madrid 1^32) written by Benial Diaz del Cas- 
tillo, a sfddier wlu) serxed under Cories; and in 
addition the works publislied by Augustin de 
Zarato, Pedro de Cicza de Leon and Alx'ar 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, to cite only the most 
famous among these early writers. 'Flic geog- 
raphers in tlieir turn revealed nexv horizons in 
xx'hat is noxv called Inim.in geography, as xvas 
recognized by Pietro Martirc d’Anghiera, a 
Milanese chaplain to the croxvn of Castile, in 
his De orhe nui n (Alcala ilc 1 Icnarcs 1 530) and by 
the less known cosmographer of the Indies, Juan 
I/>pe/. de \"cIasco, xxho xxrote the excellent GVo- 
grajia y di script ion universal de las Indias ( 1574 , 
first published Madrid |S()4) including a census, 
a description of the settlements, a study of cus- 
toms and of Spanish colonization in general. A 
similar document for the English colonics is not 
found until the time of C'halmcrs. 

But the general im|xnerishmcnt of Spain 
and its ]i.Iitical di«.ail> nee could not fail to 
influence national tho « ,ht. In the sixteenth 
century under Charles v and Philip ii, for 
religious as xxell as f^r economic reasons, a de- 
cided drift set in loxx'ard the “closed ecx^nomic 
state.” In fact the mercantilist tradition, as 
Schmoller has pointed out, xvas a groxx’th of 
great antiquity in Spain, dating probably from 
the end of the reign of James i of .Aragon in 
the fourteenth centurx*. As national depression 
reached its maximum in the course of the 
sexcntccnth centur}', men appeared xvho gax'c 
x'oice U the national needs and fonnulated 
programs of ca>nomic reform in mercantilistic 
terms. This literature began with the Rest aura- 
cion poUtica de P'spana (Madrid 1619, reprinted 
174b) of Sancho de Moncada, and continued 
doxvn to the nineteenth century. Moncada fa- 
vored an anti- export laxv for raw materials and 
metals in order to stimulate the industry of the 
country. Later Francisco Martinez de Mata 
published his Memorial en razdn de la despobla-' 
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ddn^pobteta de Espmay su remedto (n. p. 1650). 
reprinted by P. R. de Camponianes in his Apen- 
dice a la education popular (4 vols. Madrid 
1775-77); in this uork the prt>blem centers more 
on protection and other means of encouraging 
manufactures, as the only ^%ay to produce wealth 
and bring about an increase of population. 
Meanwhile the economic-political decadence 
continued and w*hen the house of Austria was 
superseded by the house of Bourbon (1701), 
the regeneration of the exhausted country was 
no longer merely a matter of academic discus- 
sion but the compulsor}' text for all thinkers. 
The man who knew how to give scientific form 
to the convictions of the cultured men of the 
time was Jeronimo de Uztariz, who marks the 
culmination of Spanish mercantilism. IIis 
famous TeSnea y prdettea de comercio y de 
marina appeared in 1724 in Madnd and spread 
rapidly through Europe; an English translation 
appeared as early as 1751 and a French trans- 
lation by Forbonnaisin 1753. His plea for**wc]i 
protect^ and better regulated commerce’* en- 
joyed the support of such statesmen as Patino, 
adviser to Philip v, who mentioned it m the 
memoir which he presented to the king in 1726. 

The general ^lational renaissance in industry 
and science u tder Charles ill (1759-H8) had 
particularly important consequences for the 
social sciences. In that penod university studies 
were reformed and the modem viewpoint was 
introduced into the teaching of philosophy and 
law (which included the study of political econ- 
omy). However, tlie reform of the economic and 
related disciplines did not take place in the 
universities, but outside them, in the Sociedadcs 
Econdmicas de Amigos del Pafs founded in 
all the provinces of the peninsula as well 
as overseas. These soaeties promoted re- 
search, held prize contests for the best pieces of 
writing and by means of their publications 
spread throughout the country an interest in 
finanaal, commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural problems. Although the societies still exist 
they have deteriorated during the past century; 
however, they still have valuable libraries which 
are open to the public and records which are 
of the greatest importance. These records, espe- 
cially the publications of the Sociedad Eco- 
nomica Matritensc {Memortas, 5 vols. 1780-95; 
Anales, 3 vols. 1852-54), are equaled by no 
other scientific source material in the light they 
shed on the situation in Spain and its colonies 
at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 


The progress of Spain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the liberal movement symbolized by 
Charles iii were interrupted, the latter by the 
fear which the French Revolution inspired, and 
the former by the Napoleonic invasion, the gen- 
eral uprising and the internecine wars in which 
Spain was mvolved for five years. Business was 
ruined. The constitutional regime which was 
established in iSio attempted to reorganize the 
national administration, but w^as handicapped 
by the vicissitudes which beset it until its fall 
in 1834. Yet the social sciences did not cease 
to be an object of study In 1794 the first trans- 
lation of Adam Smith's Health of Nations had 
been made by A. Orti/ Even though it was 
ptoscribed by the Inquisition on grounds of 
**low style and moral license,’* that did not afiect 
its spread inside and outside the universities. 
In fact the proscription h.id earlier been an m- 
centive to its ditTusion, especially after the first 
years of the French Re\olution liad passed and 
the InquLsition had been weakened never to he 
restored, dying legally in the Cortes of Cadi/ in 
1810. The renown of Adam Smith was later 
shared by J. B. Sav, the \%orks of both enjoying 
the character of recogni/cd texts. 

This second period, which includes the eight- 
eenth century and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth, was marked by amstructive programs 
and achievements in public affairs and by dev cl 
opment in the social sciences. It was the period 
that began 'With the census of the Marques de 
la Ensenada in 1748 and ended with the census 
of de la Riqueza of 1800, directed, it seems, by 
Campomanes. This period witnessed the proj- 
ects of Campillo for the economic-commercial 
reorganization of Spam and its colonies, the 
founding of the San Carlos bank, the wntings 
of Fomer and Salazar on the political and 
ca)nomic reconstruction of Spain, and the 
publication of the voluminous work Origen^ 
progresosy estado de las renias de la corona (7 vob. 
Madrid 1805-08) of F. Gallardo y Fernandez, 
giving a history of taxes in force at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuiy and outlming the 
administrative organization of the treasury. It 
was a period further distinguished by the ttrork 
of Aranda, Floridablanca, Cabarus, Jovcilanos 
and Canga-Arguelles. In the period that fob 
lowed — the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury — the chief economists were A. Florez 
Estrada, the author, among other works, of a 
Curso de econama politica (first edition in Lon- 
don, 1828, the seventh and last edition in 
Oviedo, 1852; translated into French by Gali- 



belt, Paris 1833) and Ramdn de la Sagta, whose 
Leccimus de econmta tociala were published in 
Madrid in 1840. Estrada was praised by Blanqui 
in his Histtnre de Veconomie politique (2 vols. 
Paris 1837, vol. ii, p. 300-02) while an interesting 
study of Sagra was written by Viscount Alban 
de Villeneuve-Bargemont in the Journal des 
economistes (vol. vii, 1844, 358-80). Both Es- 
trada and Sagra arc again being studied by the 
new generation of scholars. The first commer- 
cial code in sSpain was published by Pedro 
Sainz de Andino in 1829, and in 1830 cx-Minis- 
tiT F. J. de Burgos delivered some Ucciones de 
administraciott in the Liceo of Granada, which 
lorin the basis of the subsequent development 
of the theory of public administration. 

'I \vo events must be stressed as fundamental 
in the present {position of the social sciences in 
Spain: the Revolution of 1868 and the Spanish- 
Ainerican War of 1898. The first of these had as 
one of its antecedents tlic great university dis- 
pute which arose in 1866. The government 
representing the greatest reached by 

the uitraiiKjntane forces, sup|X)rted by Rome 
and by similar strong groups in Austria and 
I'Vance, dcrnaniled, because of political reasons 
in which it was deeply involved, a special oath 
of allegiance to the queen and to the official 
religion. 'Fhe concordat between Spain and the 
Holy See, which was signed in 1851 , had granted 
to the church the right to supervise instruction 
and gave a semblance of legality to the act of the 
grnernment, although actually the arrangement 
was never put into practise in the university 
centers. A group of professors refusing to do 
what the government required resigned their 
posts only to resume them when the Re\olution 
of 1S68 proclaimed the principle of absolute aca- 
demic freedom. From 1868 to 1876 the Univer- 
sity of Madrid was the center of reform which 
found expression in liberal courses and in the 
uni\crsity organ Retista (1869-77). In 1876 the 
monarchical restoration again raised the question 
that had .been raised a decade earlier, although 
the government now asked only for inspection 
of the curricula in order to preserve purity 
of doctrine. A still greater number of professors 
rcfiised. They were expelled and in 1876, under 
the leadership of Francisco Giner, founded the 
Institucidn Libre de Ensenanza, which is still in 
existence and which was the home of the Span- 
ish intellectual revolution. Although this insti- 
tution started as a liberal university, it later 
became a primary and a secondary school, the 
leader in pedagogical reform, and an advocate 
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of coeducation and of religious neutiality. Its 
influence in the country has been enormous. 

In 1881 the government receded from its 
position of 1876 and thenceforward the Spanish 
professor enjoyed as complete academic freedom 
as his English colleague. In Spanish universities 
today, professors in conflict with such institu- 
tions as the monarchy, the Catholic religion 
(and concretely with the church) and the capi- 
talistic property system, are not as a rule ham- 
pered in their activities. But this struggle 
stimulated the doctrinal polarization of the 
social sciences in Spain, giving rise to what may 
be considered the twro schools of Spanish 
thought around which the names of the princi- 
pal social scientists may be grouped. On the 
one hand the traditional Catholic school was 
revivified with the sap of Christian socialism 
and gave place in our day to Christian democ- 
racy with its w’ell-known influence on the life 
and legislation of the country. In this group 
the profound ideas of Donoso Cortes, the most 
celebrated of the Spanish ultramontanes, have 
ceased to hold sway and have been superseded 
by the social doctrines of Leo xni; represent- 
ative of this trend arc Ranz y Escartin, Aznar y 
Embid, Sangro y Ros de Olano, Burgos Mazo 
and Ruiz Jel Castillo. On the other hand the 
liberal spirit of the Revolution of 1868 has de- 
scended upon the school that upholds the doc- 
trine of the social organism as an ethical entity. 
The doctrine was inspired by German idealism, 
especially by Krause, and expounded and spread 
by Julian Sana del Rio, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid. The real founder of this school 
was Francisco Giner de los Rios, professor at 
the University of Madrid, who founded the In- 
stitucion Libre. He was the author of works on 
Spencer, Schaffle and Wundt which widely 
attracted the attention of scholars. His individual 
viewpoint appears most clearly in the Resumen 
de filosofia del derecho (Madrid 1898), La per* 
sona social; estudiosy fragmentos (Madrid 18^), 
and in the w^ork presented at the International 
Congres** of Sociology in 1808, La ciencia como 
funcidn social. Giner left a profound impression 
upon Altamira, Costa, Dorado Montero, Buylla, 
Bemaldo de Quiros and Posada. Positivism 
also found representatives in Sales and Ferrer 
{Tratado de sociologta 1897) and the criminolo- 
gist Salillas. 

The defeat in the war vrith the United States 
in 1898 and the resulting loss of the last posses- 
sions of Spain in America had a cathartic or 
purifying effect on Spanish social thought. As 
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a result of the war there arose a historical 
literature in which the past and present were 
frankly analysed; and extra-university institu- 
tions were created to cope with the pressing so- 
cial problems. The new doctrines began to be 
•discussed and new (xiints of %iew put forward 
in the Ateneo Cientfticc^ y Literario y Artistico 
at Madrid, [likewise the Real Academia de 
Ciencias Morales y Politicas took part in the 
new movement. It not only held discussions but 
organized scientitic competitions, otTering gen- 
erous tinancial award*; for the best monographs. 
As has happened at otlier times, the universities 
took no active part in de\ el<iping the new .social 
disciplines and comparatively little is being done 
there even at present. SiK'iology is represented 
by only one citair in the faculty of pliiln.s<iphy 
in the Uni\crsit\’ of Madrid and by another one 
on **s<K'ial policy” under the faculty of law. 
Under these faculties social studies arc being 
made in a)nnection with Roman law, politics, 
and commercial, administrative, criminal and 
international law. The study of economic*s and 
finance is also supervised by tliese faculties. 
Studies in anthropologv', prehistory, ancient and 
mediaeval history' are carried on uruler the facul- 
ties of history' and science. Recently a new chair 
of municipal I tw was established, which is held 
by the scholai Posada. 

In the Musco Pedag6gico Xacional, officially 
established in Madrid in iSiS5>-S6, a corps of 
technicians, working until Fcbniaiy, 1929, un- 
der the direction of Manuel B, Cossio, later pro- 
fessor of pedagogv' in the University of Madrid, 
have cffccteil fundamental pedagogic reforms 
involving the teacher, the school building, the 
methods of teaching the various disciplines and 
of maintaining contacts between the schcxds 
and their graduates and the graduates’ families. 
T)ic museum s investigations range from the 
study of the teaching problems in foreign awin- 
tries or of some individual concrete sul>ject to a 
survey of the amditirm of sc1kx)1s in Spain. Its 
publication.^ are distributed free of charge. 

But it was after 1898, after the campaign of 
Costa y Martinez in his Recanstitucion y europe-^ 
izacitin de EspoHa (Madrid 1900) and after the 
appearance of such of (Jiner’s w'orks as the 
Problemas ur^entes de nuestra educacion nacional^ 
that the countiy''s reaction really set in. In the 
first years of this century (1903 -04), the state 
founded the Institutr> de Reformas i^Kialcs for 
the purpose of investigating social problems. 
It was self-governing under a board of directors, 
and was divided into seabns of which the prin- 


dpal ones were those for industrial technology, 
statistics, economics and legislation. There 
Christian democrats like Sanz y Escartin and 
Burgos Mazo collaborated in the same enterprise 
w'ith Azearate, Buylla and Posada, who might be 
c.'alled sociali.sts of the chair, and s(x>n even 
Marxian aiKialists joined the governing txiard. 
'Phe institute made various .studies of the prob- 
lems confronting Spain, as a means of showing 
the application of their doctrines to objective sit- 
uatif>nH. A monthly (»rgtin, Bolvtin del instituto de 
reforMtis sociult y (1904 24), published the results 
of this work and additional monographs by 
s|Hx:lilists on such siil>jects as strikes, agricul- 
tural questions aiui labor contracts. In 1924 the 
institute lo.st its autonomous character and was 
incorporated in the labor ministry as a Ialx)r 
auincil. From its ashes and through the influ- 
ence of one of its best specialists, I^xipoldo 
Palacios, arose the Esciiela Social, organized l>y 
the ministry itself Its classes are attended chieHy 
by especially ipialified workers, empli>yers and 
niinistiy employees; its curriculum includes cul- 
tural history, social economics, industrial legis- 
lation, law, industrial technology and economic 
and human geography, in addition to modern 
languages and stenography. The labor ministry 
publishes the Ri'iista de ptditica social which 
deals ni)t only with departmental activities Init 
also with theoretical problems. The (ieueral 
Statistical Bureau under this .same ministry pub- 
lishes the lioletin de esUiduticu (1918- ) and the 
/inuario (185H ) furnishing statistical data on 
the economic and social life of the country. 

The Instituto Nacional de IVcvisidii, which 
was organized as a branch of the institute men- 
tioned above, also independent of the lab«)r 
ministry, deals v\ith all prfiblems relating to 
the establishment and administration of social 
insurance schemes. For instance, it has recently 
assisted in preparing a program of maternity 
insurance. Re.search in the institute is carried on 
by engineers, practical technicians and univer- 
sity professors; the administrative pcrsf)nncl is 
giver, .spcxrial training at the institute. The 
Universidad Industrial of Barcelona also de- 
serv'es mention in this connection, althou^ it 
concentrates on the practical application of the 
results of its scientific research. 

Investigations in the newer social sciences are 
conducted by members of the professorial 
ranks in centers that owe their origin, for the 
most part, to the Junta para Ampliaci6n de 
Estudios 6 Investigacfones Cientfficas, founded 
by the state in 1907. Ihis institution is the sig- 
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niiicant instrument of reform in Spanish cul- 
tural life It IS autonomous, and sends students 
and professors to foreign eountries in order to 
form international eontaets I pon their return 
they organize in gnnips called “usiareh cen- 
ters ** In the rtsiarih etntir whieh has been 
cstablislud bv tlu histoiiins and juiists, the 
new asptels ol si>eial histotv aie leei ning atten- 
tion '1 his emphasis had preMouslv a])peared 
in such works as the Histnrm dt las inshturwnes 
soitalis de la I s/nma ijoda (4 \ols , \alencia 
iSyfi) by I Peu z Pu|ol, 1 1 aduht ismo aifrario 
(tt tspafui (Madrid iSc^j) h\ J C osU \ Mir- 
tinez, / / riifwun smorial \ la (lu stitm at>raria in 
Catahma dnnniU la idad wtdia (Madiid iyo6) 
and the \ iluable studv 1 1 tUmiato urmamu) 
tn tl dtruho ispam! (M ulnd Hji^) In I de 
Hinojosa de \ i\ e los, I a t mt nanza di la Imtoria 
(2nd ed Midi id and tlu Ihstnrta dt 

Lspana \ dt la (Uili aaott isf^afiola (4 \ols, 
Uireeloni iC|Oo ii) In R Mtimiii \ Chnci, 
the oiil\ IiMiiL' nuiului oi this reform group 
llu i^roiip of lii^tmims md junsts wlio woik 
within this insniution , * ^ the luuh^ para 

la historta dt I dt m hti t spatm! I he titk gn es in 
impeifiet idt i ot tin lonUnN toi it iiu hides 
[ lofoiind sfudus (ui tin hiM )f\ of Spimsh leo- 
noinu^ iml on soeiil iiul hgil institutions 
\ssuluous eontiibutors to thost minis ire 
Siiuluz Mboiio/ C 11 iiuhi, Dn/C uiseeo inel 
Ots ( ipilujui lilt idv 11 il inisUis in tlu 11 
own luhls I ntoitimitiK the VnbisTshne no 
firgin in whiili to p ibhsh the itsults ol then 
res< ueh on Ibsj mie \i tine eulture md there 
1 no inele s to tilt 11 wt itm IbieeNei i us tul 
bil)hogr ipliv «iee irnpmiis the neent bo >k 1\ 
Pioles-rfir C \ < lon h/ Pdeneu Hit lui dt 
la I ypana wu nai i (liiitilmi llu 

most sijnilie ml eontribuli » is t ) the stu I\ of 
Ibspmie \rihie iiihiin i« the studies (m the 
administi ition ot justie md of te lehmg uiieler 
the eahphati In Riluii 1 ui tlie wiilm*,sof 
M \sin Piluios on tl hi toi\ cd t^ e Mu sul 
mime religions, and llu woik ol 1 dunte 
Ah intiia, ( lon/ h/I*ih leii nil (i nei 1 (loimz 
on re I lie d tnpies 

Work in tlu uitliiopolo* le d md lelited s^i- 
cnecs IS being elone tn the Centio ele I siiulios 
llistorieos of Midi id md it the Insiitnl d I s- 
tiulios Catalans of Hireelona Piheontologists 
and ethnologists jointlv arc publishing the new- 
est works on Spanish prehistorx 'I lu ireh uolo- 
gists Mith aa Piofessois Obeimaier Heiiniulez 
Pacheco and fiomez Mote no arc making n ilu- 
ablc contributions by the study of art as a sckuI 
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phenomenon and as the expression of the cul- 
tural situation The philologists under the great 
mister Karnon Mcn^ndez Pidai are making 
distinguished contributions to Romanic culture, 
thn)wing light on literary myths and analyzing 
the influences playing on the formation and 
degeneration of a language In this group Pro- 
fessors Oiiis, Amerieo Castro, Navarro Tomas 
and Damaso Alonso arc important. 

lAonomies has been cultivated by writers 
like Borrego and professcjrs like Conte, Colmeiro 
and Pieinas Hurtado Ihe writings of Antonio 
I loies de Lemus, piofessor at the University of 
M idrid, svmiKjhze the change which the study 
of leonomics has undergone by incorporating 
niathematieal stitistics Ills works on the tariff, 
his unsigned essi\ on the abolition of consump- 
tion ti\cs in Spun, the plan for local taxation 
which he elaboiated and published and which 
bcenmt the basis ot the laws that reconstituted 
the loc il treasuiies, another unsigned treatise, 
Dtiamm ^tfural di contrihucumiSy on admmis- 
Iritue defects in ti\ collection, m^kc him the 
recognized mthontx in these disciplines His 
position is teelinicil issessor m the ministry of 
iininee converts that oihee into a real research 
center which is frequented hv students and 
pi oh -.sols studvmg methodological pmhlcms 
in economies, milhemitical statistics and fi- 
ll me e \t present I lores dc Lemus, assisted by 
his pupil Piofessor \inuaks has — at the gov- 
ernment s request pioposeel a plan for putting 
the Spmish eumnev on the gold standarcl 
b ISIS I hi Spanisl inking association is al- 
rc ul\ under the tee hi li direction of an emi- 
mnt Spimsh economist, Beinis, formerly pro- 
fessor c)f the I ni\e -sitv of Silamanca, and au- 
tlioi of minv \ iluibh works 

Politic il science is the object of specul atten- 
tion m non-uni\ersii\ circles The Escuela de 
C iiniinologii, an oiheial institution founded at 
ilniost the siine time as the Junta de Amplia- 
eion de 1 studios, has as its principal purpose 
the tl lining ot peisiiimcl tor the handling of 
prisoneis 1 he sub|eets to which it devotes par- 
tie ul 11 tention irc criminal sociology, correc- 
tive pcclagogv, inthropology and physiological 
psveh >logv This institution was headed until 
ins 1C cent death bv the penologist Rafael 
Sahll i^ author ot Kl diltncuenle espanol (2 vols , 
Madrid 1896-98) International affairs have 
become' a sub|cet of study by oiganizations 
such as the \scK:iaci6n para el Estudio del 
Derc'cho Intcmacional, the Asociaci6n Fran- 
cisco dc Vitona and the Semmano de Estudios 
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Internacionales, which has begun to publish a 
Bdftin de informacion tnternaaonal. The schools 
of engineering and architecture arc manifesting 
great interest m economics, contributing to the 
solution ot the problems of scientific manage- 
ment. 'rhe Centro dc Orientacion Profcsional, 
recently established bv the state, is also studying 
questions of personnel management. 

In Portugal the position ot the social sciences 
in the uni\crsities is similar to that in Spain. 
The curnciiluin of the law faculties is with 
slight \anatioiis the s.ime as in Spam and thus 
includes among other subjects economics, politi- 
cal science, tmance and commercial law. In 
1002 the I nncisity ot Coimbra was reorganized 
and a chair ot MKiologv tstablished. However, 
the revolution that overthrew the monarchy 
did not expand the scope ot the social sciences. 
But Portugal has had eminent historuns and 
sociologists such as the great llerculano, an 


extraordinary mediaeval scholar who continues 
to exercise great influence, and Gama Barros, 
historian of administration in the Middle Ages 
and himself an innovator In this field in our 
owm day. The greatest historian and 80ciologi.<it 
on the peninsula is the Portuguese, ]. P. Oliveira 
Martins, whose Iltstona da ennhsaqao thenca 
(Lisbon 1879) IS being continually reprinted in 
Portuguese and Spanish. Oliveira's anthropolog- 
ical works, Quadra das institu^^oes pnmtttvat (2nd 
ed. List>on 1893) S\st(ma das mythos 

reltgiasos (Lisbon 1SS2), are both of the highe.st 
order. In 1919 a decree was promulgateil estab- 
lishing the Instituto de Seguros hoc tales which, 
like its aiunterpart in Spain, was to stimulate 
scientific invc*stigation, but it has not In gun to 
function \t present the > ounger sc hoiars, v\ hose 
organ is the rev icw Sara nova^ arc taking a lively 
mtercst in the problems ot stxial science 

FERNA.NDO DC LOS RlOS 



IX 

Latin America 


The twenty Latin American republics conform 
essentially to the same cultural pattern in the 
matter of tlie social disciplines and may be 
considered together. Individual deferences, due 
to variations in cultural development or in 
local needs, will be noted. The development of 
the social sciences in Latin America falls into 
three well nurked periods. 

1 . THE COLONIAF. PERIOD. The first 
generation of the Spanish conquest was devoted 
to the economic and religious exploitation of 
the Indians by the conquistadorcs, the priests 
and brother hi>r)ds. As a consequence no liter- 
ature of note was pnxluced in the first genera- 
tion by the invaders. the already fairly well 
developed literatures of Alexico, Yucatan and 
Peru were piactically destroyed. One priest 
and pacifier, Lauda, boasted of having destroyed 
twenty-seven Maya nianusciipts at one burning, 
'rhe succeeding generations, however, brought 
forth several tvfics of literature dealing with 
social subjects. Some of the more liberal spirits 
attempted to recover what they could of the 
rapidly vanishing indigenous civilizations. Fer- 
nando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, a mestizo, descend- 
ant of the ancient kings of Texcuco, was able 
to make the largest contriliution to this w^ork 
because of his knowledge of the Indian tongues 
and his access to the confidence of the surviving 
literati. He translated some of the old manu- 
scripts which had escaped the priestly ravages, 
due to the fear of the magic that both Indian 
and Spaniard supposed them to contain, and 
he also wrote several historical and anthropo- 
archacological treatises on the indigenes. The 
best of these was Im hhtoria chichimeca. Many 
of the clergy and conquerors also included much 
material of an archaeological character in their 
early historical narratives. 

These historical works fall into two classes: 
those written by the Spanish adventurers in 
their old age, recounting the exploits of the 
conquest, and more formal histories produced 
usually by the clergy with thr intention of 
giving to Europeans and Americans compre- 
hensive accounts of the history of the new 


world, or portions of it, in as much detail as 
was possible from the limited resources at their 
disposal. Perhaps among the best known of the 
former class were the Ilistoria verdadera de la 
conquista de la Nueva Espana (Madrid 163a) 
of Bernal Diaz del Castillo (died 1560) and 
Juan dc Castellanos’ Ilistoria del nuevo reino 
de (Jrafiada and Elegias de varoms ilustres de 
Indias (Madrid 1589). Histories of the second 
type wxrc relatively numerous and they were 
more definitely a Latin American product. 
These histories began to appear by the middle 
of the sixteenth centurj^ and continued through- 
out the colonial ]Kriod. The more important 
of these works naturally appeared in the older 
portions of Latin America, some of them being 
printed in America and others in Spain. Among 
these early histories dealing with Mexico or 
New Spain were Fray Toribio de Motolinia’s 
(died 1569) Ilistoria de los indios de Nueva 
Espana (alx)ut 1536-41), generally regarded 
as the best review of the work of the con- 
querors and missionaries in Mexico, and Juan 
de Torquemada’s Monarqufa Indiana (Seville 
1615), a general account of political and eccle- 
siastical alTairs in Mexico in the sixteenth cen- 
tury drawn in parr ^rom the preceding author 
and from Mendieta. 'Fo these should be added 
Bartolome dc las Casas* (1474-1566) Brevfsima 
relaci 6 n de la deslruccion de las Indias (Seville 
1552), and two lai^e manuscript works, in- 
cluding an Apologetica historia sumaria cuanto 
d las calidades^ disposicion^ descripcidny cielo y 
suelo de estas tierras; y condicioncs naturaUs^ 
politicos^ republicas^ maneras de vitiry costumbres 
de estas gentes de las Induis occidetttales y 
meridionales^ tuyo imperio soberano pcrtcnece a 
lof rcyes de Castilla y written to prove that the 
Indi. IS W’ere not savages before the coming of 
the Spaniards and therefore without civil and 
moral rights according to the contemporaneous 
theories of the rights of savages, and a large 
three volume manuscript Ilistoria general de 
las Indias y covering the period between 1492 
and 1 520. These works are among tlie greatest 
fulminations against greed and injustice in the 
service of power of all times. Antonio de Her- 
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fen y Tordesiilas’ Htstona general (8 \olh » 
Madnd 1601) is one oi the best sources for 
Indian life and custom^ Fra) Agu^tfn de 
Bctancuft*s (1620-1700) Fiatro mexuano, Dt- 
senpewn brete de los ^uteso^ ejemplaris^ htsiart- 
cas^pobttcos^ mthtares \ nh^towx (4 \oIs , Mex- 
ico 16^7-98), Cranas^afta ^acra (Mexico 
and T'ratado de la nudad de l/txuo, and 
JenSninio Mtndieta s (1^2^ 1604) Uutorta tilt- 
stasttca tndtana (ins 1^96, published Mexico 
1870), which laid bare the e rune's, mccn and 
oppresbionb of the conquemrs, are other stind- 
ard hl^torleal and archaeological works ol tlic 
period Quito (icuador), which (xcupicd a 
position iit marked importance in Spimsh colo- 
nial culture produced some im|H>rtant works, 
including Diego Kodrigue? de i K inqH) \ Rf 
laa 6 n de lo qiu tra 1 1 mno de (Jinta ul Uimpo 
de la ionqtmta \ de su istado preuntt. Miguel 
Unarte > Herrera b RtprestnUuum whn los 
adelantamunto^ de Quito 3 la opuUmui Ji 
Espana (1757), Juan de ^ellscob Untorui drl 
retno de Quito (17^9) and Jacinto 1 allalui t/o s 
Las guerras ctinles dtl Ima IttJiualpa which 
sened as ba^is for the prcccdir e work 

The histoncal treatises produced in Peiu ind 
in Chile (which in eolonnl times w is i put ot 
Peru) have been numerous "vime ot tiu m«)st 
important of est works were Cristobil de 
Molina s Conquista y poblunon dt 1 1 \ ru { v\ ritu ri 
about 1552), Alonso de (tonguri \ Marjuejos 
Histona del rttno de Lhih Alonso de (Halle s 
(bom 1601) Ihstorica Ttlacion dtl mno dt ( htU 
(Rome 1646), still an impiruint authr^ritv 
Diego de Robalcs’ (i6os 77) llutoria ^itural dtl 
retno de Chile (3 vols , ms umiI 1^7^), im- 
portant for Its archaeological materials and liis 
Conquuta esptritual dtl C Lile, ai.d MigucI dc 
Olivares’ (bom 1674) Ilutoria dt la con puma 
de Jesus en LhiU (Santiago iVu) and Histona 
nubtar^ ctitly sagrada dilrnno dt (JiiU (2 vols , 
begun 1736 and published Hiniiapo 1S64 
1901) Two noteworthy tarlv Pcni\ian his- 
tonans were Pedro Cie/a dt Leon (isiS 60), 
who wrote Cromcas hstaricm del Peru \ de las 
guerras cntles (pt 1, Seville iSs3, pt *^73) 
and Garcilaso de la Vega (bom 1 339), a mesti/o, 
who produced Comefitanos rcaUt, one of the 
ablest books on the Indians and uirlv Spanish 
events. Four early Cuban histones mi\ be 
mentioned, the Teatro htstdnco^juridico, politico, 
mdUar de la tsla Femandtna de Cuba (ms 1791, 
Havana 1876) by Ignacio Jose de Lrrutia (born 
1730), Htstofia de la tsla de Cuba y en especial 
de la Habana (1811) by Antonio Jose \ald£s 


(lx)m 1752), Rehicton de lo espmtual y temporal 
dll ohtspado dt Cuba by Fray Alonso Enrfqucz 
de Armciidaii/, and I Mae dtl nueto mundo y 
antt mural dt las Induis omdentalts (ms 1761, 
Hixina 1S30 31) h) Jose Martin Airate (born 
i(hi 7) I he works eilcd alnnc represent only a 
few ot the man\ instorics written in the colonial 
pitiod, bill thc\ will scivi lo indiiate the types 
ot Mib)eets treated and the character ot the 
writing Composed ptiiicipilh by the clerg\, 
tluN dixidi their attention piiinirilv among the 
eut lulls hcithcri customs ot the savages, the 
dexout IiIhun ol the iniNMonariis and the re- 
in irk i 1 >Il scculir exents ol tlic loiintrx, xxilh 
xarxmg ihguts of ippioxal ot the deeds ot the 
coiu]iun>is 1 he I niiritixts do not difltr 
niiikcdlx, except peril ips m their greater 
luimbei pictx, iiul piop igindistie spirit, troiii 
those ot out own coloiiul pciioel 

Ihest cf>loniiI xsriters xxcrc alsj) kicnlx m- 
Uresud m gcogriphx since luiurc xxas not 
ilxxaxs L isx to dc il with m tropic il Viiuiiea 
and distinccs xxiic gie it l*ciln) Aicditc M il- 
iloinlos (f-oq fS) U^//>ll dt/ It /no di Quito 
(Puis I7p) ind Pthuion dtl mimno dt I miu 
taiUus ind Juui Komu ilelo \ ix ur » x Monte 
Sins Dt tnpnoH o*gitilua pnlituu \ t ltd dtl 
ohi pado dt Quito irc ivpical exunple^ fioin 
colon! il I < u »vlor 

Sinet piaetie illx ill ot tin te icheis in the 
cotoniil unixersities wen prle^ts or inembt»*s 
4 >t religions orders U is not surprising ih.it 
there \xa.s vlirge thiolo} ital output t iktng tIu 
pliee lo i eonsieh I ible extent ol xxhit bee line 
the Vicnl scie Re>« in the niiiete nth etiituix 
1 hree J» suits Jose el» Aeost i (Iwirii IS >9), 
Bkis A ilcra «inel Alt mso de Iku/eni (is^S 7S) 

pubhsheel the lirst book to be punted in 
Peru, Dtutrwa mshtimt ( 1 ^S4) 1 his ImkA xvas 

transliteei into sixer il Iniiiiti Itnguigts for 
mission irv puijMises Ae*)sl i ilso vxrote i //u- 
tona natural \ moral dt las htdtas (1S91) *ind 
I asti wni orlns dt proturanda indonim salute 
(Silamaiiea is^'<) leiiieior, alwixs noted for 
the thcologic il spirit of its culture, is repre- 
senteei bx Juin Bautista Aguitre s Iratndo 
boUmKo-dfjgmatH o, Isidoro ( «allegos’ Irtihut 
humams (1(477), PtrftcUonihus Uiristi, and ( urso 
dc Jdosufta, Antonio Ramon de Moneadis l/su 
it ahusu sciential midiai, \loiw> Penaficl’s 
Philosoplua umiirsa (Leon 16^3) and Ohltga- 
aoms V txciUnna de las tres ordinis mthtares, 
Santiago, Calatrava, y Alcantara (Madrid 
1643), Baltasar Pinl«/s Phylosophia (ms ) and 
Ammdsttca (ms ), and Francisco RodHguez 
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Femindez’ Segundo pecado original del paraiso 
de las Indias and Coleccidn de sermones. 'Fo tlic 
above should be added various social, juristic 
and theological treatises of Bartoloin^ de las 
Casas, written in the sixteenth century in de- 
fense of tlic Indians, but of universal scope 
as far as fundamental principles are concerned, 
including Tratado comprobatorio del imperio 
soberano y principado universal que las reyes de 
Castilla y J^bn tienen sobre las Indias (Seville 
1553), Tratado sobre la materia de los indios 
que se han hecho en ellos esebmis (Seville 1552), 
Avisos y reglas para los confesores q. oy(ren 
confesiones de los Espanoles que son^ 6 han sidu 
en cargo d los indios de las Indias de! mar oteano 
(Seville 1552), and a voluminous unpublished 
work, Sobre socornr y fomentar los indios. 

The social sciences in the restricted sense had 
their development primarily through the uni- 
versities. 'Fhc very high culture of colonial 
Latin America is attested by the early establish- 
ment of her numerous universities, always 
under the patronage of the clergy and the king. 
'Fhe most famous of 1I1 with the dates of 
their establishment, are as follows: The Uni- 
versity of San Marcos (Lima, Peru), 1551; 
Mexico, 1553; Santo Ilomingo, Colombia 
(New (jranada), 1572; Cordoba (\rgentina), 
1614; Chuquisaca or ('harcas (BoliNia), 1623; 
Havana (Cuba), 1728; Santiago dc Chile, 1747; 
(Juito (Ecuador), 1787; and Buenos Aires, 1821 
(w'ith predecessors going hack to 17^3). All of 
these and \arious «)ther uni\ ersities taught one 
or more phases of the law^ and theology, includ- 
ing natural law' and moral philosophy, which 
were in Latin America as in British America 
the true forerunners of the social sciences 
proper. In the ancient University of Mexico 
the chairs were, from its foundatifin, theologj', 
sacred Scriptures (Bible), canon or ecclesias- 
tical law, civil law, institutions and laws, arts, 
rhetoric and grammar. Some years later 
medicine and languages (including the Mexican) 
were added. In the University of San Marcos 
(Peni) in 1576 the chairs included, with the 
number of courses to each subject, grammar 
(two), native languages (one), theology (three), 
law's (three), canon law (two) and medicine 
(two). Part of the requirement for a degree from 
this institution w'as at that time to swear to 
defend the mystery of the immaculate concep- 
tion. In 1770 the University of San Marcos was 
somewhat libcralixed under the enlightened 
reign of Carlos in of Spain, but it was not until 
1861 that it became a modem university. T.hc 
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other universities were organized in a manner 
similar to those of Mexico and Peru. They had 
been founded by the clergy primarily to train 
churchmen, particularly missionaries, and sec- 
ondly to prepare men to administer the affairs 
of state. Most of the important government 
oflicials w'cre, however, chosen from pure-bred 
Spaniards and sent out from Spain, having been 
previously trained at Salamanca, if tliey W’crc 
trained at all in a university. 

In the sixteenth century Spanish learning 
wiis a tradition, but in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with the decline of Spain, 
the University of Salamanca and her American 
imitators became extremely conser\'ative. This 
new’ spirit was felt particularly in law and 
theology. Spanish law practical!) ceased to be 
taught in the uni\ ersities and the growing 
classicism and conservatism limited law’ instruc- 
tion almost wholl) to ci\il (Roman) and canon 
law’. Also the clerical teachers in the Spanish- 
American uni\ ersities did what they could to 
pre\eiit the influx of the new ideas from 
Europe which began to appear about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. In 1767 
Carlos III expelled the Jesuits from his domin- 
ions, including the American colonies, and the 
growing trade due to the rising commercial 
revolut’ >n brought in new ideas as well as more 
widely distributed commercial prosperit)' toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. The univer- 
sities now came under the control of more 
liberal religious orders and the direction of the 
Spanish \iccroys, who, like Vertiz at Buenos 
Aires and Juan Vice..'e de Guemes Pacheco de 
Padilla of Mexico, w’c c sometimes enlightened 
and liberal men. lender these circumstances 
some of the old universities expanded their 
curricula to include all three forms of private 
law' (Roman, canon and Spanish), and especi- 
ally to add the law of nature and nations, which 
in reality consisted public law’ and political 
and social philosophy. It w'as the same sort of 
intellectual and university movement that was 
being developed at the same time and somewhat 
earlic’’ on a larger seal . in English North 
America by Franklin, Washington, Jefferson 
and others. One of these universities, Charcas 
or Chuquis:ica, in Alto Peru (Bolhia) developed 
(largely clandestinely and in spite of the 
Inquisition) so far in these new’ directions that 
it became the political training center for the 
future leadti’s of the revolution in the southern 
half of the continent. Some of the northern 
universities, particularly in Venezuela, were also 
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carrying on a similar work. Then as now new 
and libeml doctrines found a congenial atmos- 
phere in which to multiply and spread in the 
universities, although the teachers did not 
themselves openly, or perhaps even tacitly, 
espouse them. 

The social science publications of this period 
were not numerous and were naturally largely 
colored by theology. Antonio lx>pez de Pinedo 
of Pent was the first of that country to achieve 
an international reputation in law. He made a 
collection of the laws of the Indies and wrote 
Bulario indico^ dealing witli the spiritual and 
ecclesiastical government of America. Ci aspar de 
Escalona y Aguero of Alto Peru (Bolivia) wrote 
Gazofilado regio permico (Madrid 1647), a 
treatise on finance and administration cele- 
brated in its time, and Oficio del virrey. Bishop 
Caspar de Villaroel (bom atH)ut 1587) of Eaia- 
dor became very famous for his Tratado del 
gobiemo eclesidstico (1656). Another Ecuadorian 
writer, less well received at home, was Francisco 
Javier Santa Cruz y Espejo (born 1750). His 
writings on political and theological questions, 
especially his Nuevo Luciano de Quito (1779) 
and Cartas riobambtnses (1788), as well as his 
periodical Primicias de la cultura de Quito^ 
caused his exit*: to Bogot 4 , where he helped 
start the revolution of 1809. Most of the writ- 
ings of this time were, however, perfectly safe. 
Another radical, Toribio Rodriguez de Men- 
doza of Peru, sometime rector of San Carlos, 
introduced toward the end of the eighteenth 
century the theories of Newton, Descartes, 
Bacon and Gassendi, and created chairs in the 
law of nature and nations and adopted the civil 
doctrines of Helv6tius. Other Peruvian parti- 
sans of the new spirit in the social and legal 
philosophy of this time were Mariano Vivero, 
who taught the law of nature and made Spanish 
law independent of Roman law, Diego de Cis- 
neros, Simdn Cerdan and Vicente Morales, who 
became president of the court of Cadiz. 

At the northern end of the continent of 
South America, in New Granada (Colombia) 
and in Venezuela, the reform movement in the 
social studies and in politics toward the close 
of the eighteenth century was perhaps strong- 
est. In the former country Antonio Narino 
(1765-1823) nude a study of the United States 
government and organized a liberal group to 
study the French radicals. He translated the 
of Man in 1794 and edited La bagatela^ 
an advanced political magazine. He was im- 
prisoned and sent to Spain, but escaped. The 


revolution having failed temporarily, he went 
to England in 1820, where he studied political 
theory, especially that of Destutt de Tracy. In 
1821 he was back in Colombia and was made 
senator. Francisco Antonio Zea (i770-'i822), 
also sent to Spain for circulating the Rights of 
Man^ edited the Correo del Orinoco (1818-21), 
a medium for advanced political discussion, and 
was called the Franklin of his country. Camilo 
Torres (1766-1816), another reader of forbid- 
den l>ooks, wrote on colonial government, was 
professor of civil law in tlie university and the 
leading jurist of the country. Jose Vargas (bom 
1786), a Venezuelan, translated the Social Coit- 
tract in 1809. This book was thereupon \^idely 
distributed throughout Latin America, being 
republished in Buenos Aires and elsewhere. 
Miguel Jos^ Sans (bom 1754) founded in 1790 
the Colegio de Abogados (I.aw College) of 
Caracas and initiated the teaching of civil law 
in the country. Juan German Roscio (bom 
1769), of Caracas, was largely responsible for 
the Venezuelan manifesto, or declaration of in- 
dependence. His Triunfo de la libertad sobre el 
despotismo (Philadelphia 1817) aimbatted the 
Spanish system. To these names .should also 
be added that of Antonio Jose de Irisarri of 
Guatemala (1786-1868), who belongs in spirit 
to this period, although of a somewhat later 
date. He was a revolutionary political writer of 
some solidity, publishing El semanario repulh- 
licano de Chile (1813) and El duende de Santiago 
(i8tS). He*compIeted his education in I^uidon 
in 1820, where he published El censor americano. 
In the same class belongs Ixiuis Fernamlo 
Vivero (died 1842), who promoted the revo- 
lution in Guayaquil and was tlie author of 
Leccumes de poUtica. 

II. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. This 
period fiilb into two subdivisions, each ocaipy- 
ing about half a century. These are the periods 
of revolution and reaction and of reconstruction. 
The revolution began at both ends of the conti- 
nent- in Buenos Aires and in Venezuela— in 
1810, under the leadership of Bclgrano, Moreno 
and San Martin on the one hand, and of Bolivar 
and other men just mentioned on the other 
hand. These men had been educated in flie 
new political philosophy and they seized upon 
the favorable circumstances of the conquest of 
Spain by Napoleon to strike for political inde* 
pendence. Although they were men equal in 
political theory and outlook Co our own revoki- 
tionary leadeiB, such as Franklin, Washington, 
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Jefferson^ Adams and Madison, whom they Argentina was to establish the University of 
frequently emulated, they had a much more Buenos Aires (1821), in which he had James 
difficult task to perform. The masses of their Mill’s Elements of Political Economy and Ben- 
followers were mestizos, without the barest tham’s theories of law and of government 
rudiments of instriiction, grossly superstitious taught as the foundation principles by which 
and almost brutal in their interests and habits, he hoped to reconstruct the social philosophy 
taught to depend for absolute dictation and of Spanish America. In less degree, and less 
direction upon a hierarchical church and large consciously and less articulately in some cases, 
landholders of an entirely different culture and the same sort of movement for the reconstruc- 
social and political outlook. The Spanish system tion of the political theory basic to the revolu- 
had created this division of classes to safeguard tion was going on in all Latin America. Al- 
its dominance. 'I'he new republican order now though political ea)nomy was only secondary, 
had to make headway against this social dualism Rivadavia had a lively appreciation of the fiscal 
at home as well as against foreign domination, needs of his country, and he had political econ- 
'Fhis is the explanation of that half a century omy taught in both its applied and theoretical 
and ^ more of defeated ideals of the great aspects in the University of Buenos Aires as 
patriotic st.itesmen and <jf anarchy and revolu- early as 1823. Under the leadership of Dean 
tion so vividly described by Sarmiento (1811- Gregorio Funes (1749-1830) something of this 
88) in his tacundo; o civihzaewn i barharie en new outlook w’as creeping into the old con- 
las pampas arjintinas (Santiago de Chile 1845) servative University of Cordoba, and like 
and Conflict oy armonias de las razas en AmMca changes of viewrpoint were being effected in the 
(Buenos Aires 1SS3). 'Hie struggle for intelli- universities in Peru, Colombia, Venezuela and 
gent stdf-go\ eminent and against landed autoc- Mexico. It was at this time that the social sci- 
raev and pri\ilege st/.I Kimtu in those coun- ences as such entered into the Latin American 
tries where large numbers of native races have universities, at about the same time as, or a 
not yet been educated, as in Mexico and Vene- little later than, the establishment of chairs in 
/uela. these subjects in the colleges and universities 

It is significant of the changing balance of of the United States, 
power in Latin America during the eighteenth But academic instruction in the social sciences 
and nineteenth centuries that the revolution could not save the revolution in Latin America, 
sanctioned by the new pr)litical philosophy The uneducated, superstitious and unsocialized 
dc\ eloped most effectively in the Rio dc la masses w’cre too numerous in contrast to the 
Pi.ita area, centering in Buenos Aires, the last few enlightened leaders. It was easy enough to 
of the great coastal regions to come under the control the masse'^, but it was just as easy, if 
Spanish type of ci\ili/ation. In Brazil the not more so, for the N*lf-secking and relatively 
revolution came much more nonnally, at first unenlightened leaders to control and direct them 
under the leadership of one of the princes of the with motives of plunder as for the public 
house of Br.igan/a, with a peaceful transition to spirited and educated leaders to direct them 
local rule later. After the death of Mariano tow^ard the support of civic ideals. Conse- 
Moreno, the Kousscauan political philosopher quently, Rivadavia and San Martin went into 
of the revolution, in 1811, and following a exile before 1830, the better type of leaders in 
period of shifting and uncertainty, Rivadavia all countries were retired from pow'er, fre- 
camc to the helm in 1821. Rival^a^ia was so quently executed or exiled, and men like the 
like Jefferson in his basic political philosophy, bloody Rosas Argentina, the conservative 
although much less of an advocate of dccen- self-seeking Santa Anna of Mexico, or the auto- 
tralization, that it should be noted that he spent cratic Or. Francia of Paraguay, came into 
the years 1816-21 in Europe, and especially power on the shoulders of the ignorant, turbu- 
in France and England, where he came into lent masses. This period of reaction lasted until 
intimate contact with the liberal thinkers of the about the middle of the century — 1852 in 
time, including Bcntham and the elder Mill. Aigentina and 1857 in Mexico— or longer, 
He brought back with him the theories of these according to the cultural development of the 
men as well as those in which Desti n de Tracy, countries. In this period the universities were 
Jeffewon’s friend, had restated the philosophy of reduced to shadows and in Mexico actually 
the French political revolution and enlighten- abolished. The tyrants suppressed the teaching 
ment. One of the first things Rivadavia did in of the social sciences and historical and political 
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writings almost ceased to appear, except in the 
less turbulent states of the west coast, as will 
soon appear from citations of the w ritings of the 
time. 

In Latin America there is a closer connection 
between government and the social sciences 
than in this anintry. Teaching the social sciences 
in the universities is incidental or secondarj- to 
the pursuit of go\enimental ser\'ice or the legal 
profession. There are few if any full time 
professorships in the social sciences. The 
professor of the subject ordinarily has a single 
course or occasionally two or three courses in 
\*arious social sciences, while his ina)mc is 
derived primarily from his law practise or from 
some governmental p>sition. This airangerncnt 
comes down from colonial times when the 
clerg)' taught one or more courses largely 
incidentally, and it has heen continued Ixvause 
there are not public funds available for the 
creation of large vlepartmcnls in the s^wial 
sciences, outside of law. L\en in law the dilFcr- 
ent specialties arc usually divivleil into siitglc 
courses among several proftssional men. 
Throughout the nineteenth ceniurj' the various 
social sciences, excepting law, were limited to 
one or two courses, and these were taught 
along with la ■ in a faculty nr scIkk)! called 
variously juristic science or jurisprudence, 
law or law and the social sciences. The practise 
of law', which, as in North America, was not 
popular before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, became the leading pnifession at the 
time of the revolution and after. The other 
great profession, the clerical, then fell into 
relative disfavor and througliout most of th<* 
nineteenth centuix' the profession of the priest 
was ordinarily shunned by the best minds, 
bccau.se the church had usually been on the 
side of Spain and the consenative and undem- 
ocratic leaders and ty'rants in the period of 
struggle for self-government. 

It is also imjiortant to note that the chief 
interest of the law profession throughout most 
of the nineteenth centurj' w'as in public rather 
than in pHN-atc law. This fact, so different from 
what wc know* to have been the aise in the 
United States, w<is due to a number of circum- 
stances. In tlie first place the harder struggle 
of the Latin .Xmericans for self-government 
compelled greater interest in public law and 
the philasophy of law, just as in North America 
in Ae years immediately following our own 
revolution. At that time in ou** history and 
throughout most of tlie nineteenth century in 


Latin America there was a very strong interest 
in the philosophy of law and government as 
well as in specific legal rules. The subject of 
natural law, as well as that of canon law, was 
taught almost until 1900 in Latin American 
secular universities. Another reason for their 
great concern with public law is the fact that 
their legal heritage is from the Roman law, 
while ours is from the common law of Kngland. 
'Fheir law has for centuries been reduced to 
codes and principles and thus their legal .system 
is a qu 4 isi-governmcntal system closely allied 
to their p>litical and ccck*siastical principles 
and institutions. C^uirt procedure is more like 
govenimental or administrative procedure and 
their codes arc sinular to their constitutions, 
while our municipal and constitutional law 
belong to two \crv different categories. I’hcir 
con>titiitions are simply great political codes, 
hut somewhat less systematic and logically 
authoritatixe than their civil codes, although 
both are applied in actual practise in essentially 
the S4inie way, i.e., by deduction from general 
principles. 

Consctjuently, the Latin Americans have not 
in the past made any marked distinction between 
their law and the social sciences. For both they 
ordinarily use the s.nne generic term- pri- 
miirily ethical in significance— or right, 
in contrast to the more formal term, lcy\ or 
formal rule of action. Thus they speak of 
dfrecho piihlicn^ direcho politico, dtrecho ero- 
nomico, dcrccho chil, deucho criminal, etc. to 
co\cr such meaning as public (including con- 
stitutional), political, economic, civil and 
criminal law or right and policy. Furthermore, 
as has Ixx’n intimated, their law* .schofds have 
not been mere professionalized vocational 
schools, but have been schools of social science 
designed for the purpose of training govern- 
mental officials quite as much a.s private prac- 
titioners. There the students have pursued the 
subjects of government (derecho piihlico and 
politico), political economy (economics in our 
business sense is more recent with them) and 
sociology (which grew largely out of the old 
derecho natural), together with their derecho 
civil, derecho comercial and derecho crimkuiL 
Their constitutions arc therefore in their minds 
in large degree political treatises, ordinarily 
formulated by their most learned pnifcssoit of 
political science or derecho politico and derecho 
pabUco, Likewise th?ir international treaties and 
documents, such as the Drago drrctrine, have 
been produced by professors of derecho publico 
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internadonal and politico^ who were also em- 
ployees of the state, possibly ministers of foreign 
relations or secretaries of state. In all Latin 
American countries the various forms of their 
private law (never as completely private or 
individualistic as ours) are, like their constitu- 
tions or public law, codified and full intf) such 
divisions as civil, criminal, cf)mmcrcial, rural, 
mining and procedural codes. 'Fhis codification 
began scxin after the revolutions and has con- 
tinued to the present day. It has a greater 
definiteness and certainty tlian our private 
law, is largely in the eategoiy of public law 
and saves much time, energy and expense in 
avoiding intricate technical trials in the courts. 

Following the rcestalilishment and strength- 
ening of the constitutional regimes after the 
middle of the century, the universities revived 
and began to pay more attention to ilie social 
sciences. Hy the end of the centur\ tanon l.iw 
had practically tiisappeared from the curricula 
of the more progressive secular universities, 
which iiK'luiled all the old imiversiius n.uncd 
above and the new imIku A universities estab- 
lishi'd, especially after iS(»o. Classical ceonomics 
began to give wav to a new and lihetal futic- 
tuiiul economics by but in few institutions 
was more tlian one* course t.iught; this might 
run throughout the vear, and lu* followed the 
next year In a course in applieil economics, 
which usually dealt cspceiallv with monev, 
banking and public linance. International law, 
.sometimes a doiilde course* (publie ami private), 
was taught in most of the universities in the 
latter half J)f tlie century and sometimes earlier, 
'fhe course's in natural law be'g.m to he trans- 
f<»rin<*d into the philosophy of law earlv in the 
eighties. Bv the ninetiexs the philosophv of law 
had split into two general Ivpes of course's, 
which tended in the direction of institutional 
history and general jurisprudence on the fine 
hand, anel of sociology and anthrop(»l<»gy on 
the otheT hand, corresponding cl<isi ly in each 
case to courses under tliesc names given in 
our own universities and colleges at that time 
or a little earlier. 

Perhaps the first course specifically f'alled 
sociology in Latin .‘\mciica was given about 
1900 by Dr. Ernestf) Quesada of the rniversity 
of Buenos Aires, although courses in the 
philosophy of law containing sections entitled 
sociolfigy had been tnught in the I'niversity of 
Buenos Aires by Antonio Dellepiane in the 
middle nineties, and possibly earlier in other 
universities. Although the I^tin Americans 
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have been somewhat slow to change the names 
or increase the number of their courses in the 
social sciences, the content has been much the 
same as in other a)untrics. Even in history, 
which had been taught throughout the nine- 
teenth century in Latin America in some form 
or other, few universities offered more than 
two or three courses at the end of the century; 
these consisted usually of ancient, modem 
and the national histor>\ Sometimes the 
division was merely between national and 
European or general history. The history of 
institution.^ sfiinetimes ajipeared as a separate 
course, but it was perhaps more often taught in 
connection with the philosfiphy of law and the 
several fonns of law — civil, political, inter- 
national, criminal, etc. 

'Fhe ninetetnth century in Latin America, 
particularly toward its close, was reminiscent. 
There was a serious stock taking, an attempt to 
explain historical!, the character of the civili- 
zations which had developed. Only a few of the 
vast number of these histories can be mentioned 
to illiistrite this increased activity in history 
writing which came with the establishment of 
relatively stable governments and the renais- 
sanci* of the universities. In Mexico Lucas 
Alaman’s (1797 1853) Uistoria de Mejico desde 
iSuS (5 vols., Mexico 1843-52), and Diserta- 
ciotifs sohrv la hhtoria de la Republica Mejicana 
(3 vols., Mexico 1S44-52) illustrate the more 
critical methods. Alaman alsf> organized the 
general archives of Mexia) and established the 
Mus»*oni of Anti^ji.’iies and Natural History. 
He was a member the Massachusetts His- 
torii*al Society and the Pliilosophical Society of 
PhiKklelphia. Ma»'iicl Omza) y Berra’s (1816- 
Si) Uhtoria anli^ua y de la conquista de Mqico 
(5 vols., Mexico iSSo'^ is a review of early 
Me\ic;in life and institutions. Orozco w’as one 
of several Mexican historians who were stimu- 
lated by Presiott’s work on Aztec civilization. 
Jose M. Maroqui's La ciudad de Mejico (1900) 
is the vvoik of in archaeologist reconstructing 
the history of the cit>, '**hilc Antonio Garcia 
Oub. ’ El lihri) de 9 fns muerdos (Mexico 1905) 
tells the story of the American invasion and 
the Maximilian episode. Among many other 
Mexican historians of this period should also 
be mentioned Joacpiin Garcia Icazbalceta (1825- 
94), Francisco Pimentel and Agustin Rivera, 
wlio revievveil intere.stingly the history of colo- 
nial times. Garcia Icazbalceta, besides trans- 
lating Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Peru^ 
bioiight about the publication of many manu- 
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scripts of colonial historical writers. In 1858- 
66 his CoUccion dt documentor para la historia 
de Mfxico appeared in two volumes; in 1866 
his Apuntes para un catalogo de escritores en 
lenguas indigenas de Amfrica\ in 1886 the famous 
BMiografta mexicana del siglo XI 7 ; and in 
1886-91 the \uera colcccion de documentos para 
la historia de Mexico^ in live volumes. 

Peruvian historians especLilIy have been ac- 
tive since the re\oiution. In the latter part of 
the century' we Hnd such productions as Manuel 
de Mendiburu s Diccionario historicoy biogrdfico 
del Peru (Lima 1874-86), a treasure house of 
early data in ei^ht \olumcs, Pedro Paz Soidan*s 
Diuionario de peruanismos (Lima i88z), Mari- 
ano Felipe Paz Soldan's (1821-86) al)Ie his- 
tories of the independence and its aftermath in 
Peru and of the War of the Pacific (llisturia del 
Peru independiente^ 2 vols., Lima i8f»8-7o; AVir- 
racion hisiorica de la guerra de Cktle contra el 
Peri y Bidkia^ Buenos Aires 1SS4), and Selxis- 
tian Lorente s Historia del Peru (6 vols.> Lima 
1860-76), and his valuable Historia de la cirili- 
zacion del Peru. .Also Felix Cipriano Zegarra’s 
literary history of Peru should not be omitted. 
In the documentary held Manuel A. Fuentes 
(bom 1828) published Memorias de los virreyes 
(Lima 1859) six volumes and Historia sa^ 
grada^ while Kicardo Aranda edited Tratados 
diphmdikos y actor intemacimales y politicos 
del Peru (14 toIs., Lima 1890-1911). Other 
important documentary collections are E. Lar- 
rabure y Unanuc’s Monografias historico-ameri- 
canas (Lima 1893) and .Manuel de Odriozola's 
Documentor historicos del Peru (5 vob., Lima 
*863-77). 

In Chile Juan Iftnacb Molina’s (1737-1829) 
Compendia de la historia geogrdfica^ natural y 
civil del reino de Chile (2 vols., Madrid 1788 95) 
is an example of the earlier historical writing 
before independence. Claudio Gay (1800-72) 
wrote a Historia fisica y politica de Chile to 
1830 (26 vols., Paris and Santiago 1H44-54). 
Late nineteenth century historical writing in 
Chile is represented by the Historia general de 
Chile (Santiago 1 884-1 Q02) in sixteen volumes, 
coming down to 1833, and the Un decenio de la 
historia de ChUe^ in two volumes, covering the 
years 1841-51 (Santiago 1905-06), both by 
Diego Barros Arana (1830-1907); by the history 
of the organization of Peru, 1831-41, by Ramon 
Sotomayor Valdes (1830-1904); by the numer- 
ous histories of periods and movements in Chile 
by Benjamin Vicuiia Mackenna (^831-86); and 
by stmshr writings of Miguel Luis Amunategui 


(1828-87) I^ter historians, Josi Toribio 

Medina, Crecente Emizuriz (bom 1839) and 
Gonzalo Bulnes (bom 1851). Medina and Erra- 
zuriz wrote on colonial history, the latter pro- 
ducing Im origenes de la iglesia chilena (Santi- 
ago 1873), as well as histories of the conquest 
and growth of Peru. In Bolivia Ramon Munoz 
Cabrera (iSiq-fK;) wrote La guerra de quince 
ahos en el Alto Peru^ and Vida y ercritos de 
Bernardo Montcagudo. Jorge Mallo wrote on 
the udniinLstration of Sucre, Jenaro Sanpues 
on other important administrations; Modesto 
Omistc wrote Cronitas potosuMS (4 vols., Potosi 
1893-96) and other works; J. V. Ochoa and 
Eufronio V'iscarra wmte on the War of the Pa- 
cific. I'he lost named was also the author of a 
history of Cochabamba. Noteworthy Colombian 
historical woiks c»f the nineteenth century are 
Petlro Maria Ibane/’ (l>orti 1S54) Crbnicas de 
Bogotd V dA antiguo rirreinato (Ikigota 1891), 
Jose .Manuel tiro*>ls (1S00-7S) Historia eclcsi- 
dstica y ikd dc Sutva Granada (3 vols., Bogota 
i86<)-7o), a most valuable work on early social 
institutions, Jose Joaquin Bordas (1835 98) 
Historia de la Compahia de Jesus en i\uera 
Granada (Paris 1870), and Jose Maria Rivas 
Groot’s Pdginas de la historia de Colombia 
(1907) in two volumes, dealing largely with 
constitutional, fiscal and a(iministrati\e matters. 
Cuba also was fertile in historical writing in the 
nineteenth century, producing among other 
works the ^Kmayo historuo de la isla de Cuba 
(New’ York 1842) by Jacoi)o dc la Pc/uela, the 
Historia de la esclatitud (3 vols., Paris 1875-77), 
and Im supresion del trajico de esclat^os en la 
isla de Cuba by Jose Antonio Saco (1797-1879), 
the Diccionario biografico tubano (New' York 
1878) by P'rancisco Caluigno, the Primeror his- 
toriadores de Cuba (iHjH) of Jose Antonio Echc- 
verria (1815-85), Iai abolicion de la esclavitud 
(Madrid 1869), La cuestwn lolomal (Madrid 
i86<y), and Iai pirdida de las Amhicar (Madrid 
1869) by Rafael Maria dc I^bra (bom 1841), 
the histories of the cathedral of Cuba and of 
EngL^h interference in America by Pedro Agus- 
tin Morell, and finally the seven volume biog- 
raphy of the Cuban hero Jose Marti by Cjlon- 
zalez de Quesada (1900). 

Historical writing in Argentina was $Iso 
voluminous in the nineteenth century. The 
Ensayo de la historia civil del Paragw^^ Bu$nos 
Aires y Tucumdn, in two volumes (Buenos Aires 
1816), by Dean Prunes long remained the chief 
historical account of these provinces. The ten 
volume Historia de la repMua argentina (Due- 
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no6 Aires 1883-^3) by V. F. L6pez (1815-1903) 
brought the history of that country down to 
1852. He was also the author of Razos del Peril 
anteriores a la conquista, written while in exile 
in Chile with Mitre, Alberdi and Sarmiento 
during the tyranny of Rosas. Manuel Bilbao’s 
Historia de Rosas (Buenos Aires 1868), Barto- 
lom6 Mitre’s Belgrano (4 vols., Buenos Aires 
1858-59), and San Martin (4 vols., and cd. 
Buenos Aires 1890), General Josfc M. Paz’ epic 
Memorias postumas of his campaigns in tlie 
revolution, in the civil wars and against Rosas 
(Buenos Aires 1855), Antonio Zinny’s (bom 
1821) Historia de los gobernadorcs de las pro- 
vindas argentinas (5 vols., Buenos Aires 1879- 
8j), Mariano Pelliza’s (1837-1902) Dorn go 
(Buenos Aires 1878), Dictadura de Rosas (Bue- 
nos Aires 1894), Historia argentina desde su 
origen hasta la organizacion national (5 vols., 
Buenos Aires 1888-97), and Organization na- 
tional^ Vicente G. Quesada’s (1830-1913) nu- 
merous histories of movements and periods and 
('Specially his Vida infelettual en la Amirita 
e^pannla (Buenos Airc> 1910}, Julio Victorica’s 
Vrquiza y Mitre (Buenos Aires 190b), Jose 
Manuel Estrada’s La polilita liberal bajo la 
Urania de Rosas (Buenos .Aires 1873) and his 
Historia de la reptiblita argentina^ as well as the 
several important \\orks of Adolfo Saldias 
(1850-1914) on national evolution in Argentina, 
will scr\c to indicate* the type and quality of 
the later nineteenth century historical writing 
in Argentina. 'I'he Brazilian historians were al- 
most as numerous; their works include the 
classic Ilhtoria gerdl do Urasil (vol. i, 1854) and 
the Historia das lutas tom os llollandezes no 
Brasil (\*ienna 1871) by Vamhagen, \iscount 
of Porto Seguro (iS 16-78), the Plutarto bra- 
silviro (Rio de Janeiro 1847), published in Eng- 
li.sh as Illustrious Men of Brazil (1858), and the 
Historia da funda^dt) do imperio brasilciro (Rio 
de Janeiro 1S64-68) by Joao Manocl Pereiro 
da Silva (bom 1819), the national history of 
Joaquim ^lanoel de Macedo (died 1882), O 
Brasil ’(iSHii)) of Jose da Silva Paranhos, Iwron 
of Rio Branco, the histoiy of Brazilian poetry 
and literature by Silvio Romero, and the Dom 
Joao VI (2 vols., Rio dc Janeiro 1908) of the 
celebrated Manoel dc Oliveira Lima. In Uru- 
guay the works of Andres llamas (1817-91), 
in particular his Artigas^ compilation de doai^ 
mentos para la historia del Rio Je la Plata 
(1849), were notable. 

It will be observed from the representative 
titles here cited that Latin American historical 
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writing in the nineteenth century centered 
almost wholly about nationalist themes. Fur- 
thermore — 2, fact that is not indicated so clearly 
by the titles — ^these histories are much more 
philosophic and explanatory, or sociological, 
than those of the United States or of Europe. 
The philosophy of history survived late into the 
nineteenth century, even into the twentieth, in 
Latin America and has had a strong influence on 
the historical writing of these countries. There 
has been an overwhelming impulse to explain 
as well as to recount. Nowhere else do mere 
dates and formal facts count for less and 
nowhere else is the meaning back of the facts 
of history so eagerly sought. No doubt this 
emphasis upon explanation has often led Latin 
American historians into unintentional bias and 
misinterpretation, but it is not clear that they 
arc more subject to this failing than other 
historians. One can say with certainty that their 
histories are ordinal Ily most interesting reading 
and from them one can gather some organic 
notion of the various factors that have been 
active in their national development. 

The Latin Amcrijans have been especially 
attentive to the subject of geography, since it 
has been so constant and important a factor 
in the determination of their national destinies. 
In addition to the works of colonial times, a 
few of the chief nineteenth century products in 
this field may be noted. Manoel Ayres de 
Casal’s Corografia brazilita (Rio de Janeiro 
1817) attracted the favorable notice of Hum- 
bolclt. Tranquilino ^Z^ndalio de Noda (1808-67) 
began a Ditcionario iftografico de Cuba with 
Jose Maria de la Torre, and a fellow countiy- 
man of his, Estebrn Pichardo y Tapia (1799- 
1879), composed a Geografia de la isla de Ct^ 
(Havana 1854-53), which was generally highly 
regarded. Carlos de la Torre (bom 1858) 
wrote La geografia de Cuba. Colombia produced 
at least two geographers of note in the nine- 
teenth century, Sim6n de Lavalle, author of 
Geografia unwersal (1814), and Pedro Acevedo, 
who wmte Noticia sobre geografia politica 
de Co mbia (Bogot& 182^;. M. Diaz Memos 
also wrote several popular texts for schoob. 
The Venezuelan, Feliciano Montenegro Col6n, 
published a remarkable political, social and 
economic geography of Latin America, Geo- 
grafia general^ at Caracas (1833-37), in four 
large volumes. Mariano Felipe Paz Soldan’s 
Ditcionario geogr&fico estadistico del PerU (1877) 
has to do primarily with political geography. 
A distingubhed Bolivian geographer was Ma- 
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nuel Vicente Balliviin, who produced several 
works on Bolivian geography between 1887 
and i 8<)4. To his name should also be added 
those of Daniel Campos and Jose Manuel Pando 
(1849-1917). Geography, it has been stated, is 
the most fertile held of Chilean science. Prob- 
ably the greatest of these productions was the 
Get^afia politica de dale (2 toIs., Santiago 
18SS), of Anflml Echeverria y Reyes. Important 
also is Francisco Solano Astabuniaga's Diccio^ 
nario geogrdfico de la republka de dale. In Ar- 
gentina Estanislao S. Zeballos promoted the 
organization of a geographical society and him- 
self wrote a record of his explorations under 
the title La conquista de quince mil leguas 
(Buenos Aires 1S78). Since then many geo- 
graphical works have appeared, including the 
scholarly Grografia gemr^ de Amhica by Juan 
G. Beltran. In Uruguay, Orestes Araujo pub- 
lished about 1900 a Dicrionario geogrdfico del 
Uruguin* (and ed. Montevideo 1912), which 
was concerned largely with social and political 
geography. 

Political economy was rather formal through- 
out the nineteenth century in l^tin America. 
No general works or texts of distinction were 
produced, although tliere were a great many 
monographs f merit on finance, money, im- 
migration and agriculture. The recurring 
financial difficulties of the republics stimulated 
teachers, government officials and publicists to 
constant attempts at the economic analysis of 
these practical problems. The relative poverty 
in general economic theory and in compre- 
hensive special treatises on economic problems 
was due chiefly to the fact that the incidental 
character of this subject in the universities 
prevented any considerable degree of special- 
ization in the field. Even the textlxx>ks in 
economics were nearly always imported from 
Europe. After the long vogue of James Mill in 
the first half of the century, the French econ- 
omist CourccHe Seneuii, an advocate of the 
^lanchester school, had much influence in 
Latin America. He was a professor at the 
University of Chile from 1833 to 1863 and 
reorganize the Chilean banking system. He 
was followed at the university by Miguel Cru- 
chaga (1842-87), who wrote Elementos de eco^ 
nonua poUtira^ Estudios sabre la arganizacim 
econdmica y la hacienda publica de Chile (2 vols., 
Santiago 1878-80), and Tratado elemental de 
eeonamia politica (2nd ed., Santiago 1870). 
This last was one of the most nc table works of 
its day in economic theory in Latin America. 


Zorobabel Rodri^ez, a pupil of Courcelle 
Seneuii, also continued his |X)int of view. Other 
Chilean economists were Cristfibal Vald6a, 
Manuel Miguel and Marcial Gonzalez, author 
of Estudios econdmicas (1887). In Bolivia Pedro 
Terrazas* translation of Bastiat’s Harmonies 
economiques and Samuel Ompeza’s Ecommia 
politica and Finanzas bolhianas (Sucre 1887) 
are also important. In 1891 Jos£ Maria Linares, 
who edited various cci>nomic and financial jour- 
nals, was made professor of {Political economy 
in the law faculty of the University of San 
Francisco Xavier. Two Colombians, Juan B. 
Abell«> (1833-87) and Anibal (iaiindo (bom 
1834), produced tre;itises on economics, lec- 
nones de economta politica^ and Estudios econumi- 
cos y fisrules (1880) respectively. Rafael Nunez 
(1.S25-94) wrote La crisis etonomica (iSSf>). In 
Argentina in the nineteenth century there was 
nf> work of distinction on political economy 
after the publiaition of Juan B. Alberdi's (iSio - 
84) Si\tema erondntico y renthticn de la con* 
jederacidn (\'alparaiso 18^4), published scKin 
after the Rn^stablishinent of constitutional gov- 
ernment in the fifties. Most of this lime the 
Argentines were content to u.se a translation r)f 
Joseph Gamier*s Klnmnts d*v(nnomit politique. 
However, .^mancio Aloorta (1805 /»2) and the 
historian V, F. laipc/ taught political econoiiiy 
very successfully for many years, and in 
the latter reorganized the badly sluttered fi- 
nances of the nation. Many g(X)d monrigraphs 
on the fiscal situation also appeared between 
1870 and 1900, some of them being prepared 
by Ii6{>ez and Alcorta. In the eighties there was 
a revival of interest in economic subjects in 
Mexico. Then were publislied, ail in the City 
of Mexico, Carlos Pacheco’s Informe sohrv ado* 
nizacidny terrenos baldios (1885), J. C. Segura 
and M. D. Cordero’s Resena sohre el cultita de 
aigtmas plantas industriales (18S4), Santiago 
Ramirez* Noticia histdrica de la rtquvza minera 
de Mexico (1884), and Ricardo do Maria Cam- 
pos* La crisis monetaria (1886) and Dato% mer* 
Canutes (1889). Francisco de Frias’ La cuestidn 
del trabqjo agricola y de la poblacion de la ista de 
Cuba (i860) was largely responsible for the 
beginnings of scientific agriculture in that cmin- 
tiy. Tranquilino Sandalio de Noda (Menwria 
sobre el cultivo del cafe^ 1828) and Desiderio 
Herrera y Cabrtia (torn 1792) were other 
agronomists and economists whose writings 
promoted the economic development of Cuba. 
The chief Cuban theoretical work in political 
economy was Tranquilino Sandalio de Nodars 
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Iraiado de eeononda poIfUea con aplicacidn d la 
isla dc Cuba. 

Sociology, although it had no separate exis- 
tence in the university curricula, was at least 
equally productive. 'Fherc was not siifHcieiit 
national motivation to pniduce original econo- 
mists and the I-iatin Americans were content to 
imitate. But their social situation was their 
own and it was unique. As Sarmientf) had said 
in 1845, they had on their liands a ainstant 
struggle between civilization and barbarism. 
This struggle existed everywhere in l^itin 
America, but the Argentines were perhaps most 
keenly aware of it and they pniduced tlie largest 
amoiiiit of work in sociology. Sarmiento and 
Alberdi were early leaders in this lield. ICsteban 
Echcvenia preceded both of them in his think- 
ing and published his Doffrua sociuUsta and 
Plan vcnnimuco in 1846. Alberdi contributed in 
addition to his FMudius icofidntiroK^ which was 
very largely scniological, also Luz dil dia^ FI 
crimen dr la j^iurru, Kmayns sohre la sociedad^ 
and Sarmiento wrote also Ar^irdpoli^ (Santiago 
dc Chile 1850), Dc la eduiunun popular (Santi- 
ago de C'hile iS^S), Recuerdos di prinincia 
(Santiago de Chile iS^o), and numemus other 
sociological works. Jose Maria Kamos Mejia 
t<K)k up the burden sociological I v, following the 
lead of Maudsley, Kageliot, 1 arde and Le Bon. 
He began with mttroscs dc los homhres 
celfbrrs m la hhioria arf^intina (1876--7S) and 
closed with Rosas y su tumpo{u)0-]). In between 
came La lucura cn la hidnria (1895), Ims simu- 
ladores dtl iaiento (1^04) and Las multitudes 
argentinas (189*^). Perhaps the most candid of 
the Argentine siK'iologists in an age of cindor 
and self-criticism w.ts Agustin Aharez (1857- 
1914), whose work o\erlaps the following cen- 
turj» but in technique belongs to the nineteenth. 
His Sud America (Buenos Aires 1894), Manual 
de patoh^ia politica (Buenos Aires 1899), AWm- 
cacidn mortd (Buenos Aires 1901), Adovde 
vamos} (1904), Im tramformacion di las razas 
en America (Barcelona iqo()), Ilistona dc las 
instituciones lihres (Barcelona 1909) and La ere- 
acidn del mundo moral (Buenos Aires 1912) 
afford an excellent sociological picture of the 
nineteenth century in laitin America. Juan B. 
Justo (•865-1928) should also be mentioned. 
His leading sociological works were FI metodo 
cientifico (1896) and hi feorfa cientifico de la 
historia y la politica argentina (i8t Most of 
the sociological writing before 1900 was an 
attempt at the inteq>rctation of Latin American 
history. It was a local sociology, although ob- 
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viously and professedly it had been inspired 
by the work of Tainc, Spencer and the French 
social psychologists. In Chile a similar socio- 
logical interpretation of history was undertaken 
by Sim6n Rodriguez (1771-1854), one of the 
inspirers of Sarmiento and Bilbao, as well as 
the teacher of Bolivar, in Las sodedades ameri- 
C£i/fa5( 1828), and Jose Victorino Lastarria (1817- 
88), especially in his Lccdones de politica post- 
tiva (1875) and his Irtrestigadones sohre la influ- 
enda sodal de la conquista y sistema colonial de 
los espanoles en Chile (Santiago 1844), in which, 
according to Huneeus, he anticipated Buckle. 
Francisco Bilbao (1823-65), who WTOte volu- 
minously on American culture, must also be 
mentioned among Chilean sociologists of the 
time. But Chile also produced a more philo- 
sophic type of soc'iology, particularly in the 
early part of the century, as is evidenced by the 
work of Andres Bello (1781-1865); Jose Miguel 
Varas (1807-33), a lollower of Dcstutt dc Tracy, 
in lACcinncs dc filosofia moral; Ventura Marm 
(bom i8i6), authiir of Flementos de ideologta; 
and the Tratado sohre las luces y las virtudes 
sodales of Simon Rmlriguez. Jose Gil Fortoul 
(bom 1862) of Venezuela published in 1896 
FI hnmhre y la Imtoria^ and Rafael Nunez of 
Colombia W‘n)tc Ensayos de critica sodal (186a- 
74). Nunez, w^ho w^as president of Colombia, 
in 1883 introduced and expounded the philos- 
ophy of Spencer as a remedy for the prevalent 
}xilitical dogmatism fostered by his predeces- 
sors. Other Colombian sociological works of 
this pt’riod were /... *dcsia y el estado en Colom- 
bia (Ixmdon 1885) hv Juan Pablo Restrepo 
(1839-96), and Jai educadon de la mujer by 
Medardo Rivas (1S25-1901). Very early in the 
centiiF)" a Peruvian, Jose llipolito Unanuc 
(1758-1833), produced Fnsayos sohre la edu- 
cadon de la juventud and other works on the 
s(K*iaI aspects of education. An interesting sam- 
ple of Cuban sociological W'riting, which quite 
generally has been more practical and concrete 
than that of the rcdt of 1 -atin America, w^as the 
Ohserraciones sohre la siu^e de los negros en 
A frii, considerados en su prnpia patria v trasla- 
dados a las AntiUas espamlasy by Juan Bernardo 
OXJraban (bom 1782). Eugenio Maria dc Hos- 
tos (i83c)-I 903), a native of Porto Rico, pub- 
lished Moral social (Madrid 1901). Francisco 
Garcia Caldcr6n regards dc Hostos as the most 
important I^tin American philosopher after 
Bello. De Hostos long resided in Chile and 
taught there. 

Throughout the nineteenth centuxy the Latin 
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Americams made no dear distinction between 
political science and law, treating the former 
variously as derecho pMico^ derecho poUtico^ 
derecho ccnstitucumal and derecho internacicnaL 
Courses in these subjects were given in the 
universities after the middle of the century, 
and in international law occasionally before that 
time. The term derecho politico did not become 
common before the eighties or the nineties, 
when it had prsctically the same meaning we 
were beginning to apply to the theory of pnic* 
tical politics, or actual government. The early 
political leaders and philosophers drew largely 
from Rousseau; later they generally adopted 
the leadership of Bcntham. The w'ritings of 
de Tocqueville, Victor Hugo, Saint-Simon and 
Comte also had great inHuence. The noted 
Chilean lawyer and publicist, Francisco Bilbao, 
had studied under Lamennais in Paris. Ler- 
tninier’s Court d^Ustoire des Ifgislatiom com- 
paries^ (Paris 1836) had great influence 

upon the young Alberdi and his contemporaries. 
Other Europeans who influenced the political 
and social philosophy of Latin America were 
Quinet, Michelet, Fourier, Proudhon, Ahrens, 
J. S. Mill, Adam Smith, Say, Bastiat, Lahou- 
laye, Bryce and especially Duguit and Leon 
Bourgeois ar ong the more recent writers. 
Writers in the Uiuted States, especially those 
dealing with its constitution, profoundly in- 
fluenced the Latin Americans. The works of 
John C Calhoun were translated and published 
in four octavo volumes at Caracas in 1879. 
The constitutional treatises of Story, Kent, 
Curtis, Cooley and others were fiuniliar to them 
through translations and were much quoted 
by them. These writings strongly influenced 
their own constitutional development, and it is 
a commonplace that very frequently the judges 
ot Latin American courts followed North Amer- 
ican supreme court decisions on constitutional 
questions down to 1900 or later. 

Only a brief mention can be afforded of the 
writings in political science of the nineteenth 
century, although they were very numerous. 
Andrfo Belb, a Venezuelan naturalized in Chile, 
philoaopher, philologist, historian, sociologist, 
political scientist and reorganizer of the univer- 
mty at Santiago, was the real founder of the 
nineteenth century social sciences in Chile. He 
had resided in England from 1810 to 1829, 
where he came under the influence of Bentham 
and James Mill, and had then gone to Chile 
wdiere he founded the Colegio de Santi^, 
and had tau^t among other things Roman 


law, political and social science and interna* 
tional law. He was active in the preparation of 
the codes of the country and wrote Principiot 
de derecho vUemacional (1840). He also sup- 
ported J036 Joaqufn de Mora in introducing 
the legal philosophy of Bcntham into Chile, as 
earlier it had been introduced into Argentina 
through the instrumentality of Rivadavia. Other 
notew*orthy Chilean productions were the con- 
stitutional works of Mariano Egana (1793- 
1846), the Elementos de derecho publico consti- 
tudonal (2nd ed., Santiago 184S) hy j. V. I21S- 
tarria, the founder of the faculty of law and 
political science at the I'nnersitv of Chile, 
and La constituci/m ante el congre^o (2 vols., 
Santiago 1879-80), and Estudto^ sohre derecho 
comtituciomd comparado (Santiago 18S9) hy 
Jorge Huneeiis Zegers (1S35 189). The latter 
introduced the inductive method into the teach- 
ing of his subject and enjoved a great reputation 
in Chile and elsewhere. His tnethc»d was adopted 
and perpetuated by Valentin I/Clelier, who de- 
veloped a new school in adininistrati\c law. 
In Bolivia the Socionet de derecho puhluo politico 
(I A Paz 1898) and the Socioms de dcraho tn- 
temacional moderm of Ftxlerico Die/ de Medina 
(1839-1904), the Dffgmas del dtrccho interna- 
cional (New York 1870) of Agustin Aspiaru 
(bom 1817), the Derecho adminhtrativo (Sucre 
1889) and Derecho piiblico constitucional (1808) 
of Jos6 S. Quinteros, the Derecho publico of 
J. M. Gutierrez, the Prohlemas politicos de la 
America del sud (1895) and the Derecho natural 
of Luis Arce were important. 

Colombian and Venezuelan writers on polit- 
ical science also have been niimercius. J. M. 
Samper’s (1830-88) Derecho publico inttrno de 
Colombia (2 voIh., Bogota 1886); Federico C. 
Aguilar’s Colombia en presencia de las republicas 
hUpano-amerkanas (B<^ota 1884); Jiisto Arose- 
mena’s (1817-85) Estudios constitucumales sohre 
los gobiemos de la America latina (2 vols., 2nd 
ed. Paris 1878, first edition published in Paris 
1870 as Las consiituciones de la AmSrica latma)^ 
and Apuntamientos para la introdurcibn i las 
cieneias morales y poltticar^ Rafael Nunez*" La 
reformapolitica en Colombia (Bogota 1885); and 
the Elementos de ciencia administratira (Bp|ot& 
1840), the Lecdones de derecho constituckmal 
(Buenos Aires 1869), repdbUcas sudameri* 
canas y d rossidetis** de 18 w and La 
Ubertad civil y el goUemo propio (1872) of Hor- 
entino Gonzalez (1806-75) are representative of 
Cobmbta. The last nam^ work was a trans- 
lation of Francis Lieber’s Civil Liberty and Se^ 
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dovertmuntt published in 1853. He also trans- 
lated J. S. Mill’s Representative (Jovemnunt in 
1865, and aome of the state ainstitutions of 
the United States in 1870. His works were used 
widely throughout I^tin America. Luis Sano- 
jo*s Derecho politico (Caraaia 1877) 

Gil Fortoul’s Filosofia penal (1891) and Filosofia 
constitucional (1890) are fairly typical of Vene- 
zuela. Pablo V. Goyena's Diccionario de la 
legislacibn rural de la republica oriental del 
Uruguay (Montevideo 1887) and his voluminous 
ampliation of La legislacibn vigi^te (2nd ed. 
1888) and Federico I). Acosta y Laras Los 
partidos politicos (1885), one of the first works 
on this subject, Filosofia del derecho (2 vols., 
Montevideo 1890-94), and Lecciones de derecho 
constitucional may be cited for nineteenth cen- 
tury Uruguay. The dertcho publico of Argentina 
was awnparable in development to that of Chile. 
In international law Carlos Calvo (1824-1906) 
and V. ff. (Juesada (1830-1913), voluminous 
and imj^)rtant writers and compilers of docu- 
ments, Amancio Alcorta y Palacios (1842- 1902), 
Luis M. Orago (iSy^-iQ^i;, author of the 
Drago dfKtrine, and Kstanislao S. Zcballos were 
the outsUnding figures. In constitutional law 
.AII)erdi, Sarniiento, V. F. Lopez, J. M. Lstrada, 
Frjincisco Ramos Mejia (1848 1900), in the lat- 
ter half of the conturj', and Mariano Moreno, 
Bernardo Monteagudo, Rix-adavia, Dean Funcs 
and Dorrego in the e*arly or revolutionary pc- 
rh)d, were the leaders. J. B. Albcrdi, perhaps 
the greatest of the Latin ;\jncrican social sci- 
entists, was the author of the Bases y puntos 
de partida para la organizavion politica de la 
repdblica argentina (Valparaiso 1852), w'hich 
served us the groundwork of the national con- 
stitution of 1853. 'Fhe Diccionario de legislacibn 
peruana (Lima iSfK)) by Francisco (Garcia Cal- 
deron (1834-1905) of Peru has long been re- 
garded as liasic to public law studies in that 
aiuntry. Much the ssune may bo said of the 
Diccionario de legislacibn of Gennan Leguia y 
Martinez. 'Fhe Coleccibn de los tratados of Ri- 
cardo Aranda has already been mentioned. An 
early political philosopher and writer on public 
law was Jose Maria Pando (i 787-1 S40) who 
wrote, among other things, Pensamientos y apun* 
tes sobre la moral y la politica (1837) and Ele- 
mentos de derecho intemacional (1843). Manuel 
Atanasio Puentes (born 1828) wrote a Derecho 
constitucional universaL The Latin Americans 
have been much preoccupied with international 
relations because of their numerous boundary 
disputes and their financial difficulties with 
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European governments, and more recently with 
the United States. 

In the field of law there was little originality 
in Latin America in the nineteenth century, 
aside from the fact that the primary interest was 
in public law, for which the Latin Americans 
had unique materials and needs. Their greatest 
contribution, not wholly underived from Latin 
Europe, whose system of pri\'ate law they took 
over almost entirely, was the sociological em- 
phasis in law, which long antedated the some- 
what similar recent movement in the United 
States. This sociological trend in law and legal 
theory was in part the logical consequence of 
the foundation principles of the Roman civil 
law, but especially of the Comtean or positivist 
spirit which reached Latin America, chiefly 
through Taine, Spencer and Buckle, and found 
a very ready response there. The newness of 
their culture and the relative directness of 
the response they lound it necessary to make 
to their physical environment gave an excellent 
background for the reception of positivism. 
But particularly the reaction of the flrst tw'o 
generations after independence against the 
church, w'hich they found so largely in opposi- 
tion to their republican principles, confirmed 
them in this new viewpoint. As Huneeus says 
of Chile, ‘‘modem positivistic science has 
delivered the study of legislation and law over 
to the dominion of sociology.’* The same might 
be said of other Latin American countries 
toward the close of the nineteenth century, 
although the traT*.,fnrmation was wrought 
primarily through the .-•ibject called philosophy 
of law, which for half a century has been taught 
evcr\^where in the’r universities as an intro- 
duction to the study of law and legislation. 
But the content of this omrse has been prima- 
rily sociological and anthropological rather than 
legal and technical, as it has been in English 
speaking countries. 

The law schools devoted their energies 
primarily to the study of principles and to the 
analysis of codes rather than to the study of the 
intricc 'cs of judge made law, which is so 
necessary in common law countries like ours. 
They had records of cases; and important cases, 
with the arguments and opinions, were often 
published by the lawyers concerned. But case 
law never achieved anything like the over- 
whelming importance it has had among us. 
Tliey were interested in the law largely as a 
social science and directed their efforts to its 
simplification and standardization. All forms of 
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the law were oodihed. These codes, quite 
naturally, were at first based on the Spanish 
codes, but later came to embody the best 
principles of the a)dcs of other Euru[>ean 
countries, and showed an increasing: tendency 
toward revision to fit local conditions as the 
demands of their devciopnieiit made this 
necessary. These codes and their frequent 
revisions were uni\crs.illy prep.ired by the 
law professors rather than by priiate prac- 
titioners and politicLins. 'rhe law sch<xils, after 
the decline in importance of tlieohigy with the 
successful issue of the re\oliition, assiimcil the 
most acti\c educational leadership in all the 
countries and, with the cxccptum of tfu* sute, 
became the most inHuentuiI .secular iiisticutioriH. 

We may summan/e this \er\- brief analvMS 
of nineteenth century social science in Latin 
Amenca by saying that the mont .significant 
developments were in history, political sciencx^ 
and sociology. It was in these subjects and in 
geography, in which their own exporienccs 
counted for most, that thev showed the greatest 
origina]it\ Hicir pccultir practical political and 
social problems, especially intense dunng the 
first half of the centur\% placed a premium upon 
philosophic and sociological anahsis and s»\n- 
thesis and n de necc^ssary the creation of a 
political science— c/erec/io ptilitita and puhluo — 
which w'ould fit their own needs. I'he response 
in the social sciencc-s, umsidering the penerte 
of their uniicrsities and the Lick of opfvjrtunity 
for specialization, was highly creditable and 
significant. In the fields of law' and econfimic.s, 
except for the sociaii/ation of tluir law and 
their work in those phases of applied economics 
which touched their own particular uatKinal 
problems, they were much original. Thw 
was undoubtc^ily because of their retarded 
economic deielopment and the inherited sirri- 
larity of their domestic institutions to those of 
Latin Europe, from which they denied their 
lawi 

III. RECENT TRENDS. Many new de- 
velopments were taking place in the social 
sciences in I^tin America by 1900. 1 'hc reorgan- 
ization of the universities on a more modem 
basis began in the sixties and seventies and was 
becoming effective in the eighties. By 1900 the 
national universities — the best universities in 
Latin America are supported by the national 
governments — had become cosmopolitan in 
character and were beginning to take their place 
among the univeiBities of ihe world. In iqxo 


Mexico reestablished her national university, 
and now every South American republic has 
one or more national universities. Argentina has 
five. The universities are also broadening their 
seo()e. The faculties of law and the scKial 
sciencx's, sometimes called law and the jxilitical 
sciences, continue to teach the siKial sciences, 
as they did throughout the nineteenth century. 
The national universities of Buenos Aires and 
Havana and the Catholic universities at Bogota 
and Santiag«> have established faculties of 
philosophy and letters, in which historv' and the 
social sciences, including geographv and archae- 
ologv, receive inoie .tdi(|iiate attention. 'Lhe 
universities of Buenos Aires, the Littoral (Ar- 
gentina), I'ruguav, San Marcos (reru), Chile 
and the National School of Fiiuiilc and Com- 
merce of Salvador have tacultus of commerce 
and business ad mi rust rat ion built around 
economic studies. C*hile has a Social Service 
Sch(x>l, the onlv one so far in Latin America, 
vvliere scientilic training for relief woik has not 
been cspcciallv eniphasi/cd. This scliool issues 
a stindard levicw, Stnuio unuiL \ ene/iicla 
h.is two .schfMiU of political science at 'rni)illo 
and \alcncia. Rural 4 conoinies and sociology 
are now bi me taught in tncj^t of the agricultural 
faculties to l)c hiunil in all of the countries, aiul 
agricultural cixiperation is being stronglv pro- 
moted. In a nuinlKT of countries, par»»ciiLirly 
in Colombia and Bolivia, there arc separate 
schools of law m addition to thosi eiinficctid 
with the different universities, (jcnerallj only 
dcictors and licentiatis of the national fir public 
institutions are licensed to praclisi the pro- 
fessions and are ijiialilied to hold certain tvpes 
of governmental |X)sitions. There have been 
some «>verl (lolitical lontbcts of authority 
between church and papal representatives and 
the national governments, such as the recent 
one in Mexico and the famous expulsion of the 
papal nuncio from Argentina bv President 
Roca in 1SS4, which help to explain these 
regulations. In addition to university instruction 
in the scKKil .sciences, these subjects arc begin- 
ning to be included in the nonnal and secondary 
schools. Civics first followed history (an old 
subject) here, and now scxriology and cconoonics 
are being included in some places, notably in 
tlic Gdegio Pedro 11 of Rio dc Jancirq^l^pd 
various Aigentinfan schools. Accordir . * 
emphasis is being placed u|xm the old cUtaJical 
studies. Educational reform, particubrly of the 
universities, is miif'h disaissed and many 
volumes are issued dealing with this subject. 
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In some countries secular control of education 
has gone farther than in the United States. 
This theme is ably discussed in Las dogmas. Us 
ensenanza y el estado (Montevideo 1927) by 
Professors J. C. (irauert and Pedro Ceruti Cross 
of Uruguay. 

Two leading trends in law have been manifest 
since 1900. One of these is toward a greater 
emphasis ui^>n case law and less philosophic 
discussion of principles. 'I'his is due largely to 
the (jennan ami North American iriHuencc^ 
especially in o>r|K)ration law. On the other 
hand the philosophy tif law has shown some 
tendency to become less positi\istic and 
sociological and more neo-i legelian and neo- 
Kantian. 'Phis second tendency is due largely 
to the inlluence of Hergson, Del Vecchio and 
Stammler, reeidbrced by the disillusionment 
legardiiig the omnipgence of science for good 
icsulting from the late war. Law is the most 
prolific held of Latin American social science 
literature. Men like \lfredo (Vdmo and Alfredo 
i.. Palacios {LI nun'o dernho, Ihienos Aires 
1920) of llu l’ni\<Tsit, uMciios Ail es are be- 
ginning to s\steinali/e and rewrite the prin- 
ciples i)f the ci\il law from a critical and socio- 
logically constnittjvc standj^oint. International 
law perhaps still commands the strongest pub- 
lic inlerist. 'riicre ha\e been numerous writers 
in this field, c)f whom Drago and (juintana of 
Argentina and Olneira l.ima of Brazil ha>e 
perhaps been most outstanding. In constitu- 
tional law the laige four \olunic work E\tudio\ 
const it ucionalvs^ (L.i Pa/ 1920) of Jose (\irrasco 
of Boli\ia and the w»)rks of Jose Matien/o of 
Buenos Aires ilcser%c special notice. 

'Phe close relation between sociology and law 
is perhaps as well illustrated in derveho criminal 
(criminal law') as elsewhere. 'Phe subject is 
commonly di\ulcd in the universities into two 
Helds or courses, general ami special, which 
0)rrcspond pretty closely to our criminal kuv 
and our criminology and penology, respectively. 
■Pwo interests ha\c been acti\c in criminology 
since the seventies. One has its .source in the 
Italian schcxil of criminal pseudo-psychiatry, 
only recently outgrow’n. "Phe other derixes 
fmm the North American school of penology, 
rcenforccf^ by modern European schools. 'Phe 
refwrt and recommendations of the Cincinnati 
meeting of the National Prison Association of 
*870, destined to be so influenti.%! in this 
country, were translated, published and dis- 
seminated throughout Latin America by a 
Colombian diplomat who attended the sessions. 
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This document went far toward fixing peno- 
logical practise. Enrico Ferri also has had 
great influence upon Latin American crimi- 
nological theories, but more recently the 
German penal code has been much consulted, 
especially under the leadership of Jua.i P. 
Kamos, professor at Buenos Aires. Dr. Jorge E. 
Coll, of the same university, has been very 
influential in introducing modern methods of 
correctional treatment of juveniles, as has also 
Ernesto Nelson. 

I'hc work of Matien/x) in dencho prditico, or 
actual government, resembles in many respects 
that of such northern scholars as Beard, Young, 
Holcombe and Merriam. 'Phe Cuban, Francisco 
Carrera Jiistiz (born 1S57), has done important 
work in municipal affairs, writing extensively 
on city government, utilities and administra- 
tion. He also founded the Re^'hta municipal y 
dc interescs vcohomitus in 1906. Another Cuban, 
Enriipic Hernande/ Cartaya (born 1S77), has 
specialized particularly on the primary and has 
published, among other works, El rlgimen elec- 
torul de hi npuhlica de Cuba, Other Cubans 
working in the held of politics and international 
relations are (xustavo (xiitierrez y Sdnehez, Fer- 
nando Sanchez de Fiientes and Salvador Sala- 
z.;ir. Two Bolivians, Daniel S. Bustamante and 
Federico Die/ de Medina, have done important 
woik in international relations. In Uruguay 
Luis Alberto de Herrera (born 1873), in inter- 
national law, Baltasar Brum (born 1S83), in 
international politics, Ju.stino Jimenez de Are- 
chagu (lv>m 1882) .1. i Juan Andres Ramirez 
(born 1875), in consti erional government and 
law, arc typical of the work now being done in 
all the more ad van ed Latin American coun- 
tries, too vast to be mentioned in detail. All 
of these men are, of course, teachers of their 
subjects in their national universities. 

In histor)% critical scientific investigation has 
increased steadily since 1900. The University 
of Buenos Aires har lieen perhaps the most 
pndific center of hi^torical investigation, be- 
ginning with the Ux) little appreciated work 
of Juai \gustin Garcia, w'hose Ciudad Indiana 
appeared in 1900. Some of his students, notably 
Roberto Levillier, Ricardo Levene and Emilio 
Ravignani, have made investigations of a very 
high grade. The first, besides producing an 
excellent work entitled Les origines argentinos 
(Paris 1912), has in recent years been editing 
the early national diK'uments pertaining to 
Peru, Bolivia and .Argentina. Levene has written 
a very modem history of Argentina and has 
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•pecialised in the economic histofy of the Rk) 
de h Plata region. His Historic economica del 
viminaio del Plata (La Plata 1927-28) is the 
standard in this field. Ravignani is director of 
historical research in the IJniveniity of Buenos 
Aires. It is an interesting indication of the close 
relation of history and sociology in Latin Amer- 
ica that the latter two men at one time taught 
sociology. Levillier's Nueta cromca de la coa- 
quista del Tucumdn (vol. i, Buenos Aires 1926) 
is as much sociological and archaeological as 
historical. The works of David Pena and Ro- 
dolfo Rivarola in Argentina, of Vicente Divila 
and C. Parra-P^rez (Miranda et la rholution 
franqaise^ Paris 1925, and Bolivar^ Paris 1928) 
of Venezuela, of Ramiro Guerra y Sdn^ez 
(Historia de Cuba^ vol. i, Havana 1921), Fran- 
cisco Carrera Jiistiz (Historia de las instituciones 
locales de Cuba) and Jorge Roy Cassd (La 
historia y la prensa mfdica de Cuba^ 1917) of 
Cuba, must be taken as representative of 8a)re3 
of other historians throughout I^itin America 
of whom space forbids mention. Many of these 
oountries, like Mexico in its Archive dipUmdtico 
mexicano^ are publishing authoritative series of 
historical documents carefully edited and inter- 
preted by w^ll-trained scholars. Likewise his- 
torical inve*rigation of an adequate character 
is now being financed by the government and 
undertaken by private initiative in the more 
progressive of these oountries, especially in Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Venezuela, Brazil, Peru and 
Mexico. Some of the leading writers of texts 
in history since 1900 are Carlos Navarro y 
Lamarca (Argentina), M. Ordonez Lopez and 
L. S. Crespo (Bolivia), Joao Ribetro (Brazil), 
C. J. A. Villacorta (Central America), L. Gal- 
dames (Chile), J. M. Henio and G. Arnibla 
(Colombia), Ramiro Guerra (Cuba), C. Des- 
truge (Ecuador), Luis Perez Verdia (Mexico), 
C. Bdez (Paraguay), C. Wiesse (Peru), Hermano 
Damascenas (Uruguay) and Felipe Tejera (V en- 
ezuela). 

Archaeology has been cultivated largely in 
connection with history as well as independ- 
ently, and much good work has been done. 
Florentine Ameghino’s (1854-1910) Filogenia 
(Buenos Aires 1884) and Aniigisedad del hombre 
en el Plata (2 vols., Paris 1880-81) have not 
withstood the test of time, although they are 
widely known. Aristides Mestre (bom 1865) 
and Joed Varela Zequeira (bom 1859), both 
CubiM, wrote works of an anthropological 
character, the former in his £/ prMenta de la 
colmdzacim (1887) ^ ^ ^ ^ Cardeter 


actual de loe estudios antrapoldgicos (1889). Mex- 
ico, Chile* Bolivia, Peru and Argentina have 
been most active in developing these fields of 
Sfxrul science. There have ^en several promi- 
nent men in Mexico in this field, induding 
Crescendo Carillo y Ancona, an early writer, 
Marcos E. Becarra, F. Belmar, Leopoldo Batres 
and Alfonso Caso. Other typical workers in 
this field are Luis Montand of Cuba, Josd 
Arrechavaleta of Uruguay, Ernesto Kestrepo 
Tirado of Colombia, Josd 'Foribio Medina and 
Tomas 'Fhaycr Ojeda of Chile, Moises Bertoni, 
Carlos Fiebrig and Tomds Osuna of Paraguay, 
Arthur Posnansky of Bolivia and Juan B. Am- 
brosetti of Argentina. Two Germans who have 
done distinguished service in standardizing 
archaeological work in Latin America arc Max 
Uhle, formerly of Lima and now at Quito, 
and Hemiann Beyer, now at 1 ulane l^niversity. 
There is also an lntcrn«itional School of Archae- 
ology and Ethnology in Mexico. Professorships 
in archaeology and in anthropology have been 
established in the leading universities. 

It w’as around 1900 that FIrnesto Quesada 
added to the prevailing nationalistic sociology 
a more sj'stcmatic theoretical treatment of soci- 
ology (Im sociologta, Buenos Aires 1904), which 
won the applause of I^^ster F. Ward. 'I'his le<Kl 
was followed in Argentina by Allredo Colmo 
(l^ncipios sociologicos^ Buenos Aires ii>o5), F.n- 
rique Martinez Paz (ICUmentos de sociolngUi^ 
Cordoba 1911), J. A. Garcia (Apunte^ de mhi- 
ologia^ Buenos Aires 1901), 1912), Raul Orgaz 
(Estudios de sociolugia^ Buenos Aires 1915) and 
Jose Oliva (Socidogta general^ vol. i, Santa Fe 
1924) of the same countr)-, and by Mariano H. 
Cornejo (bom 1866), of Peru, who wrote La 
soctologta contemporanea (revised and traimlatcd 
into French as Sociologie generale^ 2 vols. Paris). 
1 'he writers on general sociology in Latin Amer- 
ica were influenced by Comte, Spencer, Tardc, 
Durkheim, and more recently by Prieto, Simmcl 
and Spengler, and by North American writers 
throu^ Spanish and French translations made 
by Adolfo Posada and others. L. F. Ward, 
Giddings and Ellwood have successively exer- 
cised much influence. Cornejo has been influ- 
enced mainly by the folk psychology of Wundt, 
Valentin Lctelier by the positivism of Comte, 
Orgaz by Simmel. But general sociologv as a 
basis for legal and legislative interpretation has 
suffered recently from oompetitbn with the 
neo-Kantian and noo-Hegelian spirit in the 
philosophy of law. Nationalistic aociofegy b 
still dominant in Latin America and will ooa* 
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tinue to be so for some time to opine. Among 
the writers of this type since tpoo Josi Inge- 
nieros (1877-1925) of Argentina, author of So- 
dologta argentine (Valencia 1913), Criminolo^a 
(Madrid 1913), La evolution de las ideas argen- 
tinas (vols. i and ii, Buenos Aires 1918-20), 
etc., was clearly preeminent. Other prominent 
sociological writers of this period are Daniel S. 
Bustamante {Principios de sociologta), M. R. 
Paredes {Politica parlamentaria de Bolivia)^ Al- 
cidas Arguedas (Pueblo enfermo^ Barcelona 
1909), Bautista Saavedra (El Ayllu^ Paris 1903), 
of Bolivia; F. J. Oliveira Vianna (Psycologia 
social^ I92v« and Populuqdes meridionaes do Bra- 
sil^ 1920), of Brazil; Fernando Ortiz y Fernandez 
(El hampa afro-cubana, Madrid 1906, La recon- 
quista de America, Paris 1910, and numerous 
works on Negro and immigrant crimiiwlity, 
nationality, race, culture, etc.), Francisco Car- 
rera Justiz (Sociologta municipal, Estudios de 
economta social, Estudio de sociologta politica, 
Conservadores y liberales, Estudios politico-soci- 
ales, Havana 1911, El sorialismo municipal, etc.), 
Pablo Desverninc y (valdos (bom 1854) (El 
derecho y la socinlogia), Orestes Ferrara (Machi- 
asel, Paris 1928), Ramiro Guerra (Azutar y 
pohlacion en las Antillas, Havana 1927), of 
Cuba; Antonio and Alfonso Cas<», Toribio Es- 
quivel Obregon, E/equiel Chaves, Vicente 
Iximbardo IViledano, Norberto Dominguez and 
Jose Vasconcelos, of Mexico; Justo P. Prieto 
and Ignacio A. Pane (Apuntes de sfKiolngta, 
Madrid), of Paraguay; Carlos Vaz Ferreira, 
Jose Enrique Rodo, Emilio Frugoni and Al- 
berto zum Fclde of Uruguay; and A. L. Pala- 
cios (La fatigay sus proyecnones sociales, Buenos 
Aires 1922), Jose M. Paz Anchorena (La pre- 
xencion de la delincuencia, 1918) and Juan B. 
Justo (Teorla y practice de la historta, Buenos 
Aires 1909), of Argentina. Much in applied 
sociology, in the fields of criminology, immi- 
gration, standards of living, juvenile welfare, 
etc., is also being written, especially in Cuba, 
Chile, Uruguay, Argentina and Brazil, but can- 
not be mentioned in detail. These fields of 
interest, excepting criminology and immigra- 
tion, date almost wholly from 1900 or later. 
One of the most influential of the nationalistic 
and phiiosophico-cthical sociologists of the early 
twentieth century is Francisco Garcia Calderon, 
the younger (bom 1883). His I as creacion de un 
continente (Paris 1912) is one the better 
surveys of the evolution of Latin American 
institutions. Les democraties latines de VAmcr- 
ijue (Paris 1912, translated into English as 


Latin America, London 1913) is perhaps the 
most telling of Latin American defenses of the 
Latin civilization against the Anglo-Saxon. Le 
Perou contemporain (Paris 1907) is an analysis 
of Peruvian civilization, while his Hombres e 
ideas de nuestro tiempf) (Madrid), Profesores de 
idealismo (Paris) and Ideologies (Paris) are stud- 
ies and appreciations of leading European and 
American social thinkers and thought. Los 
paises de la America latina (Madrid 1915) of 
Alfredo Colmo of Argentina is one of the more 
dependable sociological analyses of Latin Amer- 
ican civilization in some of its more funda- 
mental aspects. 

The development of economics since 1900 
has been most striking both in the universities, 
as previously mentioned, where various facul- 
ties or schcxils of commerce and business have 
been established since 1903, and in journalism. 
Still, however, the economics treatises deal 
almost wholly wiin practical economic prob- 
lems, and especially with finance. No first rate 
general work on economics has yet been written 
or published in l^tin America. This is perhaps 
due laigcly to the fact that practical problems 
are too pressing and the professors still lack 
sufficient time for an adequate presentation of 
theory, I’his preoccupation with the practical 
problems of society is generally characteristic 
of sociology, political science and even history, 
as well as of economics. For their general theory 
they are usually content to depend largely upon 
writers in other countries. 

It A iuld, however he a mistake to suppose 
that there arc not . ble economists in I^tin 
America. A few examples of such are Guillermo 
Subcrcaseaux (Mo^ietary and Banking Policy of 
Chile, Oxford 1922), Santiago Marin Vicuna 
(Los ferrocarriles de Chile, 4th ed. Santiago 
1916), Julio Zegers and Marcial Martinez, of 
Chile; Gutierrez Dario (Politica economica, 
1910), Manuel A. Elias (Finanzas prdcticas de 
Bolivia, l.a Paz 1915), Jose Gutierrez Guerni 
(Cucstiones bancufias, Ijsl Paz 1910, and La re^ 
forma bancaria. La Paz 1913), Casto Rojas 
(Cues, nes economicas y financieras. La Paz 
ic)09, La moneda de oro en Bolivia, Lima I9I2» 
Historia financiera de Bolhia, La Paz 1916, 
etc.), of Bolivia; liCopoldo Cancio y Luna of 
Cuba; Eduardo Acevedo (Economta politica y 
finanzas, 1903, Historia econbmica y financiera 
de la Repuhlica Oriental del Uruguay, 2 vols., 
Montevideo 1903, Legislation obrera, Monte- 
video 1914, and Temas de legislation financiera, 
Montevideo 1915), Pedro Cosio (Accidentes del 
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irabajo^ 1908, Tanfas de aduana^ Monte\ideo 
i9io)» Gabriel Icrra {Fumomla poUtua, La 
industna lechera ami Fmfuaaan dr dtudas dtl 
oRo 1883), of l>u^a>, bnrique Martino/ So- 
bral and Carloh Dia/ I>utcx>, of Me\Ko» I iicai» 
Caballero, Julio Caro, Alfon<v) Lope/, hstclxin 
Jaramillo, himon Arau|o, F de P Ptre? and 
Enrique A Ciaviru, of Colombia, Liistbio and 
Elio Ayala and Kodolio Ritttr, ot Piraciia\, 
and Alberto B. Martino/ and Maurice I.ewan- 
dowski {Thr Ar^mUne in the fu^entuth Centurx , 
English transbitKin, I ondon 1911), Juan V 
Alsma {La tntmgraiton tufopta en la npuhlua 
argenhna^ La tnmiqraaon in 1 1 punn r dr la 

tndrpmdmcta, Buenos Xirts, igio Pohlatwn^ 
ttmas y produenon^ Butnos \ires igot, ind 
El obrero en la npuhlua ar^tnttna, Buenos Vires 
igoq), Lmilio Coni (in af^rictiltural cxonomics) 
Alejandro Bunge, Isidore Rui/ Moreno, Juan R 
Justo (translator ot Marx and nation \l senator 
from Buenos Aires), etc , in Vrgentina The sub- 
ject of statistics, although recogni/td through- 
out the nineteenth centiirs, dc\ eloped shnvlv 
until after the esublishment of the schcxils of 
commerce and business and it has mit \ct 
been applied to ans considerable extent to the 
other social s< it neen 

Au\iliane*< to the social sciences, such as 
public bbraries, museums, pmftssional pen- 
odicab and learned societies, ha\e not been 
particular!} \\cll de\ eloped, oiling to lack of 
linancul resources, relati\cl\ small mding 
populations and msufhcicnt speciali/itign. 
Nearly all of the coiintncs now ha\c one or 
more historical re\iews and economic journals 
The law re\itws arc cMn more numerous 
Practically all of the large national unncrsitics 
publish high grade journals to take caic of the 
productionsof their professors, and some of them 
issue senes of research studies besides Ihcre 
are also good journals in political science, hut 
sociolog}% because it is more of a Icatening 
spirit than an independent discipline, usually 
finds space in the other socul science journals 
and in the philosophic resiews Wnters on 
archaeology, anthropology and geographv de- 
pend largely upon the unisersity resicws and 
studies, altliough some geographic societies have 
their own bulletins. The life of these journals is 
frequently precarious, for reasons mentioned, 
but when one disappears another, as a rule, 
soon takes its place. The scholars arc not 
wholly dependent upon professional journals 
for publication, for the better dailies, such as 
La Nacidn and La Prema of Buenos Aires, and 


the numerous general magazines of the better 
class, such as Nosotras^ Amauta^ Mercurto 
Ptmano^ Revuta do Brastl, Cuba contemporanea^ 
Reztsta i'htlcna and Sagttarto, cxmstantly carry 
high grade articles in all the soiial sciences 
In no other part ot the world, perhaps, does 
the gtneral periodical prc*si» sustain such a 
heu} load ot scholarly mitenal 'Ihis capacity 
risults in part from the great interest of I^tin 
Vmcricans in learning and also fmm the fact 
that un1vcrs.1l literacy and commercial adver- 
tising have not }tt combined to ikgrade the 
character ol their public itioiis '1 he retail 
business IS still earned on in relativelv small 
units It should also be noted that most writers 
iiid teachers in tht socul sciences hive or have 
had some connection with stnous general 
journalism, either as contributors or as iditors 
Most of the leading general reviews are edited 
b\ university profesvxrs, and pnifessors are very 
freu|uentlv cmplo}td on the staffs ol the great 
dailies 

The public libraries h.ne not until re‘ccntly 
been ailequatc for research purposes I here ir< 
only twelve libraries in I itin Vrmriea with 

100.000 or more volume's e uh 1 hese are the 
national libraries ot Mexico, Soo,o<’o, Chile', 
783,956, Buenos Vires, 425,000, C uba, 207 423, 
Costa Rica, 100,617, Colombia, 100000, I lu- 
giiav, TOO,ooo;I ibrarv of the Brazil lan Historical 
and ( icographieal Institute, 124.000, Poitu- 
guese Lihrarv, Rio de Janeiro, 100,000, Buenos 
Vires public municipal libru\, 100,900, the li- 
hrarv <->f the Umvcrsitv ot lu Plati( Vrgentiiia) 
110,000, and the' iibrarv of the Academy 
of Sciences, Havana, 101,000 Ot these 

3.052.000 volumes, approxim iti I}, in the twelve 
leading hbranes of Latin Vmerica, 636,000 
volumes, or more than one tilth, are in 
Argentina This predominance m books is 
paralleled by her predominanct in most other 
respects It is to be noted that all of these 
twelve libraries combined have about as man} 
volumes as the Harvard Tniv^rsity hbrar} 
alone contains. Onl} one Latin American 
university library contains as many as loo.ooo 
volumes Other universit} libraries most nearly 
approachmg tins m si/c are those of the 
Catholic University of C''hilc, 50,000; Univtrsit} 
of Lima, 47,000, University of Cordoba (Algen- 
tina), 35,000; University of Havana, 30,000 
volumes. The bar association of Buenos Aires 
has a library of 32411 volumes and the faailty 
of economic science/ of the same city has 9030 
volumes. The public library of the Sodedad 
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Eoondmica dc Amigos del Pafs (Friends of the 
Country) of Havana contains 60,382 volumes. 
The largest public libraries are La Paz munici- 
pal, in Bolivia (30,000 volumes); Santo Do- 
mingo municipal, in the Dominican Republic 
(2014); Guayacjuil municipal, in Ecuador (32,- 
687); National, in (iuatenula (24,000); Na- 
tional, in Honduras (15,0c 0); Panama (10,500); 
National, in Paraguay (12,000); National, iii 
Peru (62,000); National, in Salvador (14,500); 
and National, in Vcncvaieb (^»o,ooo). Argen- 
tina, Peru, Mexico and CuUa are lairly well 
supplied with hooks accesbil Ic to the public. 
Not all of these of course aie social science 
books. One of the best lib’-a-ic’i specializing 
in scKial science in iaitin A’^friia is that of 
the faculty of law and the siKili sciences of the 
University of Buenos Aires. |i j(^26 it con- 
tained 17, OCX) volumes. Many these libraries 
are unc.iUilogued or very i|.'deciu,UeIy cau- 
logued. 'Phe memory of thi librarian is the 
chief aid to he sought in locakig Injoks in such 
cases. 

Under the circumst.inccs ^re mentioned it 
may seem remarLilile th.it ny considerable 
amount of research could be one in the .social 
sciences in these countries, ft a great deal of 
excellent research is carried 0 in those which 
are more ad\anced. Public lilurics of an\ si/e 
are relatively lecerit and are s| but little used, 
comparati\ely speaking. Detiencies of this 
sort have been iiunle up larg<*lby the splendid 
private libraries of the leading’ hnlais, \’icente 
and Ernesto (juesada (father lul son) accu- 
mulated a library of some ,000 \olunies, 
wdiich is now in (iermany, an«()h\eira Lima, 
of Brazil, a larger one, nowt Washington. 
Felipe Paz Soldan (Peru), Jose'oribio Medina 
^Chile) and E. S. Zeballos rgeiitina) also 
collected large private librat;. 'Fherc are 
.similar private librarie.s in ti;e and otlier 
a>untries, many of which conti from ten to 
thirty thousand volumes. Son of these are 
now being solil to public lilrics in l..itin 
America and abroad. One of thresults of the 
gmwtii of public liliraries is the «nocrali/..uion 
of research in the social setvs ami the 
increase of proletarian literatu|n this field. 

It is 10 be noted that the |d action and 
publication of radical literature much more 
flourishing in Latin America tha|i the United 
States. Publishing methods arc 11 ^x)mpara- 
tivcly primitive and publicatj costs arc 
relatively low. Cast plates arc stile exception 
rather than the rule, but the v|nc of pub- 
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lication, especially in the social sciences, is 
surprisingly large. Books are ordinarily pub- 
lished in paper a)vcrs at the price of one dollar 
to a dollar and fifty cents, a fact which en- 
courage.** a large circulation. Book stores, both 
new and second hand, in the larger Latin 
American cities are mc)rc numerous and usually 
laigcr than in this country. l"hc greatest 
handicap to publication i.s the small size of 
most of the countries, providing an insufficient 
cultural base and conscc|ucnt meager buying 
power for literature discussing the national 
questions which constitute their chief concern. 
But the possession of a common language and 
ci\ili/.ation does much to offset this difficulty. 
Latin Americans still publish many of their 
books in Spain and in France, because of 
better publication facilities there and because 
it IS often easier to distribute them to other 
Latin American countries frfim these centers 
than from any of their own publishing centers. 

I hcy are also great readers of Spanish and 
hreneb books, less of Italian and German 
l>ooks, and \Lry little of English and North 
American piibliaitions. After the revolutions in 
I^tin America, Lrench thinkers dominated 
Latin American thought for three quarters of a 
century But North American thinkers also 
had much influence until near the end of the 
nineteenth ccntur\% and many of our books 
were translated into Spanish. 

llistoric.il societies exist in practically every 
country. In some rniintries there arc several 
such .societies, with co slderable adicetions of 
documents, periodical.^ and books. This is 
particularly true in Mexico, Peru, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Bolivia, .Vrgentina, Cuba and Uruguay, 
'riic National Archives at Buenos Aires, for 
example, occupy a large building, the former 
post office of the nation, and consist of a vast 
number ol precious hisiorical documents, which 
are being gradually worked over into mono- 
graphs uiuler government patronage and by 
private initiative. In other countries similar 
process''s are being carried .,ut in more than a 
score of centers. I^tin America is now’ one of 
the richest fields for historical research and it 
is only beginning to be exploited adequately. 
Research facilities in the other social sciences 
are less developed. Archaeology comes next in 
point of development, then anthropology, 
economic hialory and conditions, political 
problems, and sociological and social welfare 
data, constituting alx)iit the order in which 
materials and data are b-iing collected and 
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interpreted at the present time. The research 
technique itself has not always been perfected 
or employed by Latin American scholars. 
Users of their bmks and materials are some- 
times disappointed in the lack of definiteness 
with regard to facts cited, the absence or uncer- 
tainty of dates and other guides necessary to an 
adequate picture, faulty and indefinite cita- 
tions of sources, proof-reading, indexing and 
the like. But in such matters of scholanihip 
technique there is a rapid improvement. 

By way of general summary, it may he said 
that under the colonial rule and the dominance 
of the clergy social science was limited almost 
wholly to history, archaeology, law and such 
phases of political and social philosopfiy as 
could be co\Tred in canonical law, natural 
law {dertcho natural) and theology. With the 
coining of the national period in the nineteenth 
century, law and history shifted largely to a 
political and sociological interest. This w'as 
especially true after 1850. Derecho publico^ and 
later derecho politico^ or practical government, 
dominated law and sociological interpretation 
dominated historical writing and teaching. 
This in large measure still continues to be true, 
but as the deirjcratic tradition weakens and as 
the oommercLu and financial preoccupation of 
the people becomes more marked, there is an 
increasing emphasis upon private, dvtl and 
international law, and upon economics to the 
disadvantage of derecho politico and sociology. 
Never has there been wanting originality in the 
manner of handling characteristic Latin Amer- 
ican problems in social science, but the fact 


that this dvilizstion was leia well developed 
than those of Europe and North America has 
made the Latin Americans in large measure 
dependent upon their distant neighbors for 
much of the method and content of that part 
of their social sciences w hich is not of indigenous 
origin. 

L. L. Bernard 

Contiilh A/purua, RHint»n, itwgrafms de hombres 
notahlt*i de UnfuiHo-.Unertea, 4 \oU. (Caracas 1877); 
Modiriii, J. T.. Ihiiwntma bioera/uo colomal de ChUt 
(Sintia^ de Chile i(/Oh); Fucn/alida, K. A., (^idrria 
romefnfutrdneu de hombte$ notables de (Me 
iQtu) (ValpatJia^o igci), Paz-Scdd«\n, J. P., them 
nonarto htour fit * df Peruanos contempardneos (l^inia 
i02t>, (tutitrre/, 1 . M., El on^en v dtmrrollo de la 
en\tliansa puhlua superior en liutnos Aires (and ed. 
BuetHK Airo I’entalardi), Aipisti'n. liisUma de 

la tnseeamti de Its lenaas jurtduas y sonnies en la 
umtitudnd dt Due os Aires (Buenos Aires 
Medina. J. T . / / mfrutnon puhlua en C/21/e, 2 vols, 
(SantiKo de Clile IIiinecuH y (Jana, JorRe, 

Cuadro histdnco d$ la pnulumon inttleitual de (Me 
(Santiago de Chik 1910V, Amcruan Xation •SVrier, 
«»>%. 1-18, 20 2t (Washington ii>2h 2S), Parker, 
W. B , An:erdimnf 7 Oilax , 2 voK. (Ntu York 1920), 
liidrtam of Fotltiyiznd ed lajndon 1922), (Mbant of 
Toda\ (New \oii anil I ruKua\ans of Today 

(London 1021). LaMtt. S. E, Arf*enttnc Litnature 
(Chapel Hill 19s), '^Chilean Literature'* in //ti- 
pamc Anufuan hstorutd Ret ten, >ol. > (1922) 
116-43. 274-<>7, ‘16-34, 760 76, and "BihhoKraphv 
of Peruvian Liter ^ure" in Romamr Ret mi, vol. \in 
(1922) i%t 94. Brthard, E M , Cluide to the 
and Leittd lAtera^re of Argintina, Brazil and Chile 
(Washinaron 191 ), Bernard, L. L , “'ITic Develop- 
ment and Prcr.it Tendencies of SiKKilo^v m 
Argentina” in Anal F'onex, vol, vi (1927) 13 27, 
and ^'Sociolonry h Argentina" in American JoumaL 
of Sociology, wd cxxiu (1927-28) 1x0-17. 



X 

Japan 


The teaching and dissemination of the social 
sciences in Japan began after the historic 
Restoration of i8h8, vihich marks the rise of 
the Japanese people as a modem power under 
Emperor Meiji. U'his restoration ushered in an 
era of renaissance >\hich destroyed feudalism 
and gave rise to liberalism. Japanese thought^ 
whith hiid long been a)nfuicd to ancient lore 
and inunemorial traditions, was suddenly 
il(M)ded with new ideas from England, CJermany 
I‘'i*ance and the United States. For her revolu- 
tiofitiry transformation, social, economic and 
political, and her astonishing progress in ma- 
terial civilization, Japan has been imineasur- 
ahl\ indelncd ti> the soci'd sciences of the West. 

'Flic coursi‘s of instruction introduced into 
lokyo ImperLil rniversity in 1871 included 
la>\, cconcmiics, |>olitiGd science and statistics. 
Since these subjects \Ncrc hitherto unknown in 
j ipan, the go\ eminent invited instnictors from 
France, England ami the United States, and 
sent students to Europe and America v^ho 
aftcrwaul returned to teach at the home uni- 
\eisil) . 'foday the departments of social science 
in Japanese universities oiler courses in law, 
ixihtical scii nee, statistics, sociology, social 
politics, education, Cline's, philosophy and 
philology. And in connection with all these 
branches of knowledge there arc learned 
societies with olikial organs of publication (see 
appended list). 

In the early years of Meiji Japan was in great 
need of legal advisers and legally trained 
government officials. Emphasis was therefore 
laid on the study of law, and a number of 
private law scIukiIs and colleges were established 
which even today cK'cupy a prominent jwsition 
among institutions of higher learning. With 
the advent of modern industrialism following 
the Sino-Japanese War of i8c;4"95, tlic im- 
portance of economics was rcaignized, and 
numerous public and private colleges and 
graduate schools came into existence for the 
purpose of giving instruction in ccot »mics and 
commercial science. At present, among social 
science publications, those on economics and 
social problems outnumber all the rest. 


In the study of political science discussion 
during the seventies and eighties of last century 
centered on liberty and the rights of the people. 
The utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham and 
John Stuart Mill was introduced by Yukichi 
Fukuzawa and Keiu Nakamura; the Social 
Contract of Rousseau and the philosophy of 
Montesquieu, by Chomin Nakai; the ideas of 
Herbert Spencer and of the German schools, 
by Hiroyuki Kate. Early students of political 
science and law, like Nobushige Hozumi, 
Kcncho Suematsu, Kenjiro Ume and Nariaki 
Tomii, went to England or America; but later 
Gcmiany attracted more Japanese scholars, 
and German schoob began to acquire greater 
prestige. 

The bws of Japan were drawn after European 
models. C. F. Boissanade, a Frenchman, and 
11 . Rosier, a German, made respectively the 
first drafts of her criminal and her commercial 
codes. The constitution, promulgated in 1889, 
was based partly on the philosophies of Lorens 
von Stein, Cineist and Spencer. At present, 
besides instruction in Japanese law, the univer- 
sities offer as a rule courses in Englbh, German 
and Fieiith hxv. 

With the developn i nt of capitalism since 
the beginning of the present century, the idea 
of democracy, as piopounded in America, has 
made a popular appeal. The peace movement 
and international questions are receiving mors 
and more attention, and the League of Nations 
Association has branches in most of the uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Sociology, like other branches of the social 
sciences, developed under western tutebge. 
Shoichi Toyama, who went ro England in 1876, 
occupit the chair of sociology at Tokyo 
Imperial University until 1897. He lectured 
principally on Herbert Spencer, and was an 
exponent of social evolution. Nagao Ariga was 
also a noted Spencerian in Japan. Tongo Ta- 
kebe, who succeeded Toyama, w*as a follower of 
Comte and his positivbm. It was Takebc who 
presided over the Japanese Institute of Social 
Science from 1912 to 1922, and published the 
ten volumes of its annuab. About that time, 
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at Waseda University, Kiyukichi Endo held 
the chair of socioh^y, and delivered lectures 
which showed the influence of Giddings, 
Tarde, Durkiieim and Simmcl. Mention should 
also be made of Shotaro Yoneda, who studied 
personally under (ikidings and 'Fardc and has 
been teaching sociology for the past twenty 
years at Kvoto I'nixcrsity. He intrtxluced into 
Japan various w'estem schtxils of sociology, 
especially those of (ierinany and France, which 
command the largest following today. 

The political eaMioiny of England and 
America was intnxluccd into Japan during the 
period from 1S60 to 1S70 by Yukichi Fuku/awa, 
the founder of Keio Unixersity. A little later, 
Tame>"uki Amano, a professor at Waseda 
Universit\*, appeared as a protagonist of the 
orthodox school of economics of John Stuart 
Mill. Still later, Kenzo Wadagaki and Nobu 
Kanai of Tokyo Imp<‘rial Tniversity intro- 
duced the new Gennan methods of A. Wagner 
and von Schmoller. Then, in opposition to 
capitalistic economics, appeared scKialistic eco- 
nomics. Hajima Kawakami, a ptofessor at 
Kyoto University until igzS, lectured on 
Marxism. It may be noted that tod.iy a con- 
siderable amoi»nt of empirical study of Japanese 
economic hist ry is being carried on, 

ITie modern industrialism which followed the 
Sino-Japanese War, and the marked capitalistic 
tendency that developed after the war with 
Russia inevitably and rapidly widened the gap 
between rich and p(x>r, occasioning frei]uent 
conflicts between the two classes. The situation 
caused a group of socialists to organize an 
Association for the Study of Social Problems in 
1897, and an Association for the Studv of 
Socialism in 1898, while at Tokyo Imperial 
University scholars of the German school 
preached state socialism and the need of social 
politics. Finally the leaders of ditferent branches 
of the social sciences organized the Society of 
Social Politics in imitation of the Verein fur 
Sozialpolitik of Germany. The society op- 
posed the doctrines of both socialism and 
laissez-faire, and while upholding the principle 
of private ownership endeavored to find a 
means of prev'enting class conflicts and of 
effecting social equilibrium through individual 
initiative and governmental authority. With 
this object in vievf the society published, up to 
the year IQ19, articles by various writers in its 
Proceedings of the Society of Social Politics 
(i2 vob.). In 1919 the Ohara Institute of Social 
Research was founded by private donation. 


This is the largest institution of the kind in 
Japan; it issues the Labor Yatr Book^ the 
Year Book of Social Work and other publica- 
tions. Originally organiml for the study of 
lalxw problems anil social w'ork, the institute 
of late seems more e\clusi\ely intcre.sted in 
Marxism. 

In the field of social statistics Kyoji Siigi was 
a pioneer in Japan; he contributed greatly 
towanl perfecting |K>puiation sUtistics and the 
national census. Another scholar, hvasikburo 
Takano, profi^ssor at 'I’okxo Imperial l^niver- 
sitN until igii), intnHiuced tlie method of von 
Max or; it is largely due to his xvork and teaching 
that the science has att.iincd its present status. 
The names of A. (Juotelet and Maxo-Smilh 
may be mentiorkcd among xvestern scholars xvho 
hav*e been influential in this connection. 

Anthro[X)logy xxas introduced int*) Japan by 
an American, Edward S. Morse, xxho published 
an article in 187*^ in the Memoirs of the Science 
Department (University of 'Pokyo, xol. i, pt. i) 
on his discovery of the shell mound of ()nv)ri, 
near 'PokNo. Shi>goro 'Psubni, xvho as a stuilent 
assisted Morse in the excavation of the shell 
mound, xx.is the first to ociupx the chair of 
anthropology at the Imperial UnixerMly, and 
it was he who founded the Anthropological 
Society of Tokxu in IVSK4. Leon de Kosn) was 
the first man to make anatomical mcasuremg;its 
of llic Japanese as a racial stock, while E. Baelz 
made a aletailcd cornparatixe study of the 
Japanese in relation with the Ainu, the Mongol, 
the Manchu, the Korean and other neighlv)r- 
ing peoples. Anthropology during this period 
was largely based on Darwinian a)ncepts, but 
later R. Martin’s method of measurements 
was adopted, and also the siTo-anthropological 
method. I'hc study of physical anthropology 
is mainly connected with the department of 
science, and cultural anthropology with the 
department of letters. The most recent methods 
of approach arc the psychological and the cul- 
tural-historical. 

Adult education is being carried on by the 
central and local governments, as well at by 
private religious organizatifjiis and societies. 
They provide courses of lectures, utilizing 
evenings, holidays and vacation periods. These 
lectures correspond to the instruction given at 
continuation schools, and are also intended to 
give proper civic training. Occasional lectures 
and courses of lectures are given from time to 
time by various libraries and newspapers. 

Heretofore the central government has done 
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practically nothing to promote labor education, 
although the Ministry of Education is now 
planning to conduct model workers* institutes 
once or t^ice a year. 'Fhere arc, however, a 
dozen or more lalwr schools in various cities 
conducted under the auspices of local govern- 
ments, trade unions, the National AsscKiation 
of Manufacturing and Mining I^ibor Education, 
and the 'rokyo Imperial University Settlement. 

'rhe Ccxiperativc Society of Labor and Capital 
is also engaged in labor education, and conducts 
at Tokyo an institution for that purpose called 
the SchfK)l of Scjcial Politics. 

I'he principal societies concerned with the 
social sciences, and their publications, are as 
follows: 

The Juridical Society, founded in 1884: T/ip 
J ournal of the Juridical Society^ montlily. 

The Ass<K:iati(>n of Social atul Political Sci- 
ence, 1869: The* Journal of the Association of 
Social and Politiccd Science^ monthly. 

'Phe Kyoto Legal Society, 1906; The Imw 
R i j ieu\ monthly. 

'I'he K\otu Econoiiiic society, 1915: The 
Economic Rciim\ monthly. 

The Sociological SocieU of Japan, 1924: The 
Japanese Journal of Socioloify^ monthly. 

The .\nthropological .Socict} of 'Pokyo, 1884: 

Thi Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of TokyOf monthly. 
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The Statistical Society of Tokyo, 1878: The 
Journal of Statistics^ monthly. 

The Historical Society, 1890: The Journal of 
History y monthly. 

The Kyoto Histcirical Society, 1916: The 
Historical ResieWy (juarterly. 

The Association of Municipal Research, 
1932: City Problems, monthly. 

The Teiyu Ethical Society, 1897: The Journal 
of the Teiyu Ethical Society, monthly. 

The Ohara Institute of Social Research, 1919: 
2 'he Labor Year Hook of Japan, etc. 

The Cooperative Society ot Labor and Capi- 
tal, 1919: Social Reform, monthly. 

The Central Association of Social Work, 
1908: Social Work, monthly. 

*Phe Faculty of Economics, Tokyo Imperial 
University: The Journal of Economics, 
quarterly. 

The Faculty of Economics, University of 
Keio: The Journal of Mita *SV^r/V/v, monthly. 

'Phe Department of Political Sciences, Wasc- 
da l^niversity; The Waseda Political Science 
Re%iiu\ The Law Association, Waseda 
University: The Law Ririew, 

The Kobe Commercial Institute: The Xa- 
tinned Economic Rcvieiv, monthly. 

'Phe Tokyo (Graduate School of Commerce: 
The Study of Commerce. 
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United States 


The development of the social disciplines in the 
ITnited States appears to fail into three fairly 
well defined penc^s. first, the formatne period 
prior to i860; second, the {xmod of development 
and differentiation from 1865 to 1900 or later; 
and third, the period of maturation and syn- 
thesis, especially after 1900. 

I. TIIE FORMATUT PERIOD. I^w and 
theology viere the first ot the social disciplines 
to secure constructive definition tn the English 
North Amcntan colonies Theolngv\ although 
the most important college subiect in this 
penod — with possibly the exception of the 
classics — was only slightly and indirectly mkuI 
in character, and mav there tore be considered 
only inadentally in this article Its primary aim 
was to provide formulae for the adjustment of 
man to the supernatural and onlv incidentally 
to secure a working adjustment of man to man 
This latter function it early left to philosophy 
and, after the nse of the secular power m 
Europe, especially to law Even in colonial 
Massachusetts, where theocracy held partial 
sway throughout the seventeenth and a portion 
of the eighteenth centuries, law was technically 
the basis of political control By the end of 
the seventeenth century in Massachusetts the 
common law had definitely achieved the upper 
hand in political control, although it was well 
into the eighteenth century before the pro- 
fessional bwyer could claim any considerable 
respect and confidence from the people. The 
rule of the clergy during the first century or so 
was, however, aside from the strong personal 
influence they exerted, not so much through 
ecclesiastical law as through the common law. 
The clergy throughout the colonial penod 
rivaled the lawyers themselves — still compara- 
tively few in number— in their purchase and 
reading of law books. 

At the time of the early English settlements 
Coke was expounding the common law in Eng- 
land, and at the period of the beginnings of 
a national spint in the oolmies, between 1750 
and 1775, Blackstone brought forth his Com- 
meniaries. These were imported into this 


country and were republished in 1771 at Phila- 
delphia. In 1803 the first of five volumes of an 
edition of Blackstone with American notes, 
editevl by St (teorge Tucker, professor of law 
and politics at William and Mary College, 
appeared at Philadelphia After 1800, and |M!r- 
haps e\cn betore, the new legal problems and 
relationships in the colonies began to cause a 
considerable divergence from the content of 
the 1 nglish common law, with the result that 
Amenc'an textbooks and commentaries began 
to appear ITus divergence was perhai>s strong- 
C'^t in the middle colonics and in \cw Kngliiul, 
where the economic organi/atioii dilKrcd most 
from tint in i nghnd In 1790 James V\ilson, a 
member (if the supreme Court ot the L niUd 
States, bigan a course ut lectures on law in 
the I'mversitv of PcnnsvKania which appar- 
ently invohtd an Vmtrtcan and local reaction 
to the English common law svstem In 1714 
Chancellor Kentot New York bc^an his famous 
lectures on law, which were hn illv issued in 
1826-1S30 in his (.owmintafus in four voliinus, 
long thb ouU»t.mding general treatise on \mcri- 
can municipal law and ticqucntlv used (cn- 
pecially the tirst volume ) as a text in public law 
Kent was followed and preceded by a long 
list of textbook writers dealing with special 
phases ot the law, the more outstanding of 
whom were, in this early period, perhaps 
Story, Choate, (/recnleaf and Wheaton As the 
law became more annplex and as cases accumu- 
lated, the commcntanc*s of Blackstone and Kent 
no longer sufficed as literary sourcc-s and guides 
to the study of the law, and sptxial treatises 
or textbooks, as they were called, ap()eared in 
mcreasmg numbers. Before iHoo all of these 
textbooks — ^very few at the best — ^wcrc Elrigh^h 
The first American textbook wa.s Caine's I^x 
mercatoriaamencana {\ 9 oz) Joseph Stoiy's first 
text, on Pleadings^ appeared in 1805. The 
growth of the law was particularly active in the 
period between 1830 and 1867, and the text- 
books produced included the best works of 
Stoty, Angell on Corporations, Walker’s Intro- 
duehon to American Law, Bouvier's Lato Die- 
titmary, GreenkaTa Evidenu, Sedgwick’s Dam- 
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Parsons’ Contracts and Browne on Statute 
of Frauds. All of these treatises were still, in 
revised form, in use in the iHSo’s. l^w peri- 
odicals also began to be piiblislK'd after 1S30, 
but none of those established before i86o now 
survives, at least in its old fonn. Before 1790 
only four incomplete series of law reports 
were prepared, anil only one of these was 
published before 1800. After 1825, and es- 
pecially after 1840, the number of rcjKirts and 
digests and other aids to the practising lawyer, 
as well as to the student, increased rapidly, 
until by iSto there were already signs that the 
wealth ot such publications was becoming a 
burden. 'I'lie economic development of the 
country had prened a great stimulus to the 
legal profession, and the indeiinitciiess of the 
common law, dependent, as it was, primarily 
u|ion precedent rather than principle, had 
ser\'eil to increase the volume of litigation in a 
rapidly changing economic and scK'ial order. 

'rhe lawyer himself began to be a man of 
great public im porta ne • *?flcr 1750, when life 
in the colonies was rapidly making a transition 
from local and indhidual problems to those 
ha\ing national and scK'ial significance. In such 
a situation the thcidogian and preacher were no 
longer competent to ser\e edecti%ely as leaders, 
and as \(‘t there was no group or profe.ssion of 
men trained in |XiliticaI theory ami administra- 
tion. Consequently the mantle of leadership now 
tell upon the protes.sional lawyer, wlio at one 
time, espei iall\ in New l iigland, had been mis- 
trusted and ilcspised. When the colonists suc- 
ceeded to the go\erninuit after 1775, the 
lawyers were almost the only persons with 
suflieient training to act for the people. Accord- 
ingly, with the new emphasis upon education 
and especially inxiii secular education, after 
alxiiit 1730 and particularly after 1750, in- 
struction in the law' also became popular. 
Burke was able to say in 1775 that “in no 
country perhaps in the world is the law so 
general a studv.” But such study wa^* carried 
on in the oUicc*s of snccesstul lawyers and by 
clerics and apprentices in tlie courts. Apparently 
the first formal instruction in law was estab- 
lished by King’s College in New \ork in ^ 755 » 
where the fourth year of the curriculum was 
described as containing, among other things, 
“the Chief Principles of lanv and Government, 
together with History, Sacred ait'r Profane. 
I'hc College of Philadelphia announced in 175^ 
instruction in law in practicsdly the same words. 

'-t 1*773 King’s College established a professor- 
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ship in natural law (which most probably in- 
cluded some iiLstruction in municipal or civil 
law) with the Rev. John Vardill as professor. In 
1779 William and Mary had a course on “Law 
and Police.” Other a>]lcges followed in the es- 
tablishment of chairs in municipal law (fre- 
quently including government or public law), 
such as Pennsylvania (1790), Columbia (1794), 
Transylvania (1799), Aliddlebury (1806), Har- 
vard (1817), Maryland (1823), (*^24) and 

Virginia (1826), with twenty-tw^o additional col- 
leges giving instruction in law before i860. A 
number of private law schools, founded and 
taught usually by a single individual, also began 
to spring up, beginning with the Litchfield, 
Connecticut, school in 1782 or 1784. Altogether 
more than tw’cnty of these were established in 
nine or more states before 1850. As the colleges 
and universities began to give more adequate 
attention to the profes.sional training of law^'ers 
after 1865, the relative importance of the pri- 
vate law schools declined, except possibly in 
large commercial centers where they still flour- 
ish primarily as short course night schools for 
students otherwise employed during the day. 

But it was, after all, relatively a simple 
civilization in which the professional training 
of a lawyer could prepare adequately for 
political leadership. If legal training met the 
needs of the times better than theological 
training after 1750, a new' sort of training in 
the social sciences became necessary for the 
guidance of the American people in ihcir social 
develfq .iient, esptLi .IV after i860. The be- 
ginnings of instructioj m history and the social 
sciences are of course to be found much far- 
ther back. Ethics, politics, moral philosophy 
and history all appeared as separate subjects 
(although not as separate chairs or depart- 
ments) in the Harvard curriculum for 1643, 
and American historv' was being offered at Wil- 
liam and Mar}' as early as 1731. lainguages 
themseUes, to which so much empliasis was 
given until vci\ recently, were not just a 
medium of instruction in grammar and syntax, 
as thc^ finally came to be in their declining 
years, but embodied in the reading texts the 
best history and politics, and perhaps even 
economics, that had been written before the 
eighteenth century. Also, along with instruction 
in theology there was always teaching in the 
law of nature and of nations, which was more 
in the chamttcr of political philosophy and 
ethics than philosophy or metaph}'sics proper. 
The works of Aristotle, coming down from the 
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Middle Ages, and of Grotiiis, Pufeodorf and* 
in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries^ of Vattel and Burlamequi« were in 
the curricula of the higher grade colleges. 
Especially after the first third of the eighteenth 
century, when secular philosophy bcg:in to have 
a place distinct and apart from theology in the 
curricula, \\as this social subject matter dealing 
with public affairs made a\ailable to young 
college students. In the College of Philadelphia 
in the 1750*8 all of tliese works, as \%ell as the 
political ami ethical writings of laicke, Hooker, 
Sidney, Harrington, Fortescue and Hutcheson, 
were listed in the course of study and, with 
individual x'ariations, the same was true of the 
other colleges of the day and continiieil to be so 
until the social sciences proper entered their 
curricula about iSoo. 

Although the need for social sciences was 
felt before the middle of the eighteenth century 
they did not develop as separate disciplines 
with anything like the rapidity with which law' 
develop^. The reasons for this arc clear. There 
was no outstanding profession to make these 
sciences their chief interest and occupation, as 
there vras for law and theolog)'. The govern- 
mental adn^inistratots who might have held 
this relatkiu to social subjects were the “po- 
litical^’ appointees of a “foreign” power which 
neither trusted the colonists nor was trusted by 
tliem, especially after 1750. Indeed it is only 
within the last half century that our govern- 
mental organizations have .sought and estab- 
lished any considerable functional relationship 
with the social disciplines. Yet the Rev. Hugh 
Jones saw the need of such a connection in 
1724 and proposed that William and Mary 
should be recognized as the training school for 
the civil service of the colony, Franklin also 
saw the importance of such a relationship and 
attempted to make prox’ision for instruction in 
the so^ subjects in the College of Philadelphia, 
as is shown in his plan of 1749. In his plan 
these subjects were arranged principally under 
the generic curricular term “history.” Other 
plans for national universities and research insti- 
tutions, put forth by Washington in his will in 
1789, by Benjamin Rush (1787), by “a private 
citizen of Pennsylvania” (1788), by Dupont de 
Nemours (1800) and by Joel Barlow (1806), 
emphasized without exception the necessity of 
giving instruction or of conducting research in 
politics, and most of them also emphasized the 
importance of political economy and histoty. 
This advocacy was further continued by Jeffer- 


son and Madison and their contemporaries, 
and the tireless energies of Jefferson in behalf 
of training in politics and political economy 
finally made these ideals realities, first at William 
and hlary College, and then at the University 
of Virginia and various other colleges and 
universities. 

Another early obstacle to the adequate de- 
velopment of the social studies on an inductive 
and factual basis, as distinguished from the 
logical and aprioristic basis used by theology 
and the law of nature and of nations which 
afterwards gave way to moral philosophy, was 
the lack of an adc(]uatc documentary basis. 
The municipal or common law had this basis 
in the decisions of the courts, which had been 
collected and reduced to some sort of order in 
the commentaries of Coke and Blackstone, and 
later in those of Kent and in the textbooks. But 
politics and [Political economy had no com- 
parable dcK’uments. There W'crc the works of 
Plato, Aristotle, (»rotius, Hoblies, l^xrkc, Mon- 
tesquieu and other w'nters, but when these were 
departed from, the meager facts of recorded his- 
tory aftorded little from which to generalise ex- 
cept hearsay and sptxrulation. As yet there was 
no methodology for the collection of contempo- 
raneous facts and their generalization statisti- 
cally or otherwise, such as we now constantly 
make use of in the sucul sciences. Historical 
facts, then the only considerable reliance for 
induetkm in the social disciplines, were still 
very meager and not always well tested and 
verified. I’he eighteenth century indeed pro- 
duced some outstanding historians, such as 
Gibbon, Robertson and Hume, with a new 
sense of responsibility for the accuracy of their 
data and for the reliability of their conclusions, 
but exen these were far behind the critical 
school of historians of the nineteenth century 
in these very matters. Yet history had more 
data for inductive generalization and for the 
construction of descriptive narratives than any 
other social discipline, and it was history that 
first developed an independent position in the 
college curricula and as a social discipline. 

History in some form was taught and written 
from the beginnings of collegiate and cultural 
activities in the colonies. The earliest record of 
courses at Harvard (1643) lists history fbr the 
winter term. It was probably taught at William 
and Mary fronr its opening as part 6 f the 
dichotomy of historia naturaUs and hbiaria 
civiUs. In 1722 the HoUia professoiahip of 
divinity was established at Harvard, including 
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church hist^ and Jewish antiquities. A history 
professorship was proposed for William and 
Mary by the Rev. Hugh Jones in 1724, and in 
1731 the Rev. William Siith was teaching 
American history there. King’s College listed 
“geography and history” in 1754, and the 
College at Philadelphui taught civil history hy 
1756. The College of New Jersey was teaching 
“geography and chronology” by 1761, At Yale 
ecclesiastical history was taught by President 
Stiles by 1778. The Rev. John Gross at Co- 
lumbia taught a very comprehensive course in 
history, based largely on geography, from 1784 
to 1795. It was not until well after 1800, how- 
ever, that history generally disentangled itself 
from the classics and theology (the Bible) and 
achieved an independent f(K)ting. Even Jeffer- 
son, in his plan for the University of Viiginia, 
was content to leave history tied up with the 
classic<d and nuxlern languages, since even in 
his time most of the historical source material 
still remained embedded in these languages. 
I'here were neither a(h‘'Hiate translations nor 
levtl)ooks prepared for classroom use. Jefferson, 
in outlining a course of reading in modem 
history s<x)n alter the opening of the nineteenth 
century, was forced to draw almost entirely 
iifHin the contents of such \oliiininous standard 
works as those of Hume (of which he did not 
think very highh), Robertson, (irihhon, Rapin, 
Millot, Hallam, Voltaire and Russell. The Bolm 
translations, which made available for general 
use the best classical and modem works, did 
not begih to appear until well after the opening 
of the century. It was also about the beginning 
of the second (luarter of the nineteenth century 
that a seric.s of historical textbooks especially 
prepared for and adapted to college instruction 
began to take the place of the longer general 
narratives and the largely philosophical and 
partisan treatises of Bossuet, Montesquieu and 
Ferguson. Even these last named lre.itises h.id 
appeared, for the most part, late in the eight- 
eenth century. 

Hisitorical instruction was also closely asso- 
ciated with a number of other subjects in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Among the most important of these were the 
subjects of classical and Jewish antiquities. It is 
difficult to discover just when these subjects 
arrived at the status of separate courses and had 
independent textbooks prepared f •»’ them, but 
it appears to be evident that from an early date 
the teachers of Greek, Latin and Hebrew felt 
the necessity of presenting explanatory material 
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regarding the geography, customs, institutions 
and history of the peoples whose language and 
literature they were teaching. They probably 
also realized the value of this means of giving a 
more formal instruction in those materiab that 
we would now call the social sciences. Out of 
tiiis movement doubtless came Fdnelon’s Tele^ 
maque and that very pretentious work on Greek 
civilization by J. J. Barthelemy entitled Travels 
of Anacharsis, The latter work appeared in 
France late in the eighteenth century, was well 
known in translation in America by 1804, and 
was intended to be used as a text on the insti- 
tutions, laws, customs and history of the Greeks. 
Texts on classical and Jewish antiquities were 
very popular during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in the United States, Adam’s 
Roman Antiquities (1791) and Nevin’s Summary 
of Biblical Antiquities (1829-30) in particular 
having a wide circulation. For many students 
and general readers such works were practically 
the only sources of formal instruction in what 
w*c would now' call politics, economics and 
sociology. History w^as also closely associated 
with geography throughout the colonial period, 
and indeed has not yet lost this connection. 
Franklin had emphasized this relationship in 
his plan of 1749, and the Rev. John Gross, 
professor of German and geography at Colum- 
bia College from 1784 to 1795, made it a living 
reality. 

Ancient history w^as most emphasized in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Jeffcn.i;.i said as late a 1825 that only England 
and France among i txlem nations had his- 
tories worthy of study. Rome was still the 
great object of historical writing and teaching. 
Although before 1800 history was not much 
taught as a separate subject apart from the 
classics, theology and antiquities, it was ap- 
pealed to by all of the leading statesmen and 
thinkers, such as John Adams, Hamilton, 
Madison and Jefferson, to justify their schemes 
and theories. Its prestige steadily increased as 
the spirit of inductive gereralization, modeled 
after c growing work ot the natural sciences, 
developed. Furthermore it represented the more 
democratic tendency in the college curriculum, 
while the classics stood for the aristocratic 
outlook, and theology wras the embodiment of 
conservatism. History was at that time prac- 
tically the only open door to an understanding 
of the thought and behavior of the modem 
world. In particular, American history was the 
only academic avenue to an understanding of 
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the American world in which the students and 
the general readers lived. Consequently prac- 
tically all historical writing before 1825 had 
dealt with local American histor}', including ;ui 
occisional excursion into United State's history^ 
after the national spirit had been fonned by 
the republic. Among the mure interesting of 
these were Winthrop s History oj AVtc KnghinJ 
trom l6jo to 1044^ (1700), Bradford’s History of 
the Plimoth Plantation (ms. 1856), Prince’s 
Chronological History of Xctc- England (173b- 
S5)t Stith’s History of the First Discovery atiJ 
Settlement of I’irgipiia (1747), Hutchinson’s 
History of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay 
(1764-67), Belknap’s History of Sm'-Hampshire 
(1784-1)2), Chalmers* Political Annals of the 
Present Vnited Colonies (1780), Hazard’s His- 
torical ColUctiom (1792 i>4), O)tton Mather’s 
Magnolia Chn^ti Amtricana; or The Ecclesi- 
astical History of W^xv-Englatul (1702), and 
Beverley’s History and Present State of Firguda 
(1705). It is interesting to note that mo!%t of 
these his times dealt with New England, where 
consciou.sness of scH:ial destiny and of aim was 
strongest, but Virginia also was well repre- 
sented. 

.After 1825 separate historical instruction was 
given with » «Tcasing frequency in the colleges, 
and modern histor)' rather than ancient hi.'^tor)' 
was tlic first to gain indcpciulent status. Ancient 
histor}’ in most cases c«)ntinued to be associated 
with the ela.ssu's until iSfKi or later, .\merican 
histor}' in particular began to be stressed in 
the colleges, perliajis as an expression of the 
growing national spirit. Although American 
history had been taught at William and .Mary 
in 1731, there were apparently no imitators 
among the colleges before 1800. 'I’hc lirst 
separate chair in history was i>*tablishcd at 
Harvard in 1839, with Jared .Sparks as professor. 
Sparks was interested mainly in inoilcrn history 
and particularly in American history, in which 
field he did most of his writing. He also 
edited Smyth’s lectures on M*jdcrn History^ 
tlius greatly facilitating the study of modem 
history in this countr}*. Two other men who 
greatly influenced the development of history 
teaching at this early date were Thomas R. 
Dew, professor at William and Mary between 
1826 and rS46, and president from 1836 until 
1846, and Francis Licber of South Carolina 
College and Columbia. Dew’s Digest of the 
LawSf Customs f Manners^ and Institutions of the 
Ancient and Modem Nations (1S51) placed his- 
torical studio on a singularly modem basis. 


Teaching politics and political economy and 
philosophy as well as history, he was higely 
concerned with making the lessons of the past 
significant for modern students. This is a note 
in historical teaching that is apparent in much 
of the tciching of history in the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century and particularly in 
that of Liebcr, Sparks and Bowen. Licber, 
perhaps the greatt'st scholar in the social dis- 
ciplines in the United States before 1865, was 
{urticuLirly interested in historical interpreta- 
tion as a guide to social understanding. He 
became professor of histor\' and political econ- 
omy at South Carolina i’ollegc in 1835, and 
transferred to Columbia College as professor 
of history and political scienec in 1857. Sparks' 
siieeessors at Harvard, liowen and Torrey, 
folltnved largely in his fiNitsteps, with perhaps 
an increasing interest in inodeni European his- 
tor}; and other colleges, especially Yale, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Virginia and Penns} Ivania, 
instituted rmxlern instruction in hi.story, more 
or less completely divorced from the dominance 
of the cLissics and thwilogy. In iS^o IVnnsvI- 
vanu establishevl the first distinct ihair in 
.American liistory, under William B. Reed, and 
this chair Cf>ntinued its separate existence until 
1856, when Reed retirnl. 

After 1825 a new interest in the writing of 
history also deveIo|H?d, 'Phis interest was due 
ill the mam to twf) factors, rather distinct in 
their origins, but which fused and perliaps re- 
enforced each either in the end. C)ne of these 
was the rapidlv developing nationalistic spirit, 
already tiieiUioned; the other was the increasing 
contact of }oung university men with European 
universities where they came under the influence 
not only of the new cntic.1l spirit in historical 
writing, especially manifest in Hecren, but also 
of the enthusiasm for historical study then 
arising, especially in Gennany. Irving and 
Pn'seott wrote extensively in the Held of Spanish 
and Spanish American history, and Motley in a 
closely related field, that of the Netherlands 
wiien they were asserting their independence of 
Spanish rule. Not yet, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, was the romantic tradition 
of the Spanish civilization dead in this country. 
Even after 1865 wc find traces of it iti the 
writings of E. G. Bourne and a few others. 
Francis Parkma.n caught the spirit of colonial 
emprise on the frontier and preserved to pos- 
terity in his remarkable series of histories this 
phase of our natiomd civilization. But Bancroft, 
a student of Hceren, was the first to envisage in 
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its completeness the meaning of our national 
development and to reduce it to a historical 
picture. Whatever its errors of technique and of 
viewpoint and intcrprenitiori, Bancroft’s history 
of the United States is a great monument to 
the new concept and understanding of our 
nationality, in this respect fully comparable to 
the more recent and more technically perfect 
works of McMastcr, Rhodes and Charming. 
The histories of 'lucker and Hildreth in this 
period arc but weaker, and sometimes more 
sectional, negatives of the same general theme. 

Interest in the social sciences was alv) strong 
in this perioii before i8ho. In many re.‘;pecls, 
particularly in the colleges, it was keeping pace 
with interest in history. .Already we ha\e noted 
the strong interest of Franklin, Washington, 
Jefferson and Madi.son in instruction and in- 
vestigation in practical {Politics. 'I'hey realized 
that a .self-governing people must also be highly 
self-conscious i^olitically. But jxditics, in spite 
of this emph.isis upv)ii the* subject by the 
early national leaders, ^’und it ven^ ditricult 
to secure a separate foothold in the college 
currictilum. We have seen that ethics and 
]K)litics were taught at llar\ard in 1643, and 
the graduating tlu*ses of Harvard and other 
institutions in the early eighteenth century 
disclose a deep, if largely .scholastic, interc*st in 
public questions. In 1754 King s (’’ollege listed 
instruction in commerce and government. The 
(V)Ilege of Philadelphia had an introduction to 
laws and gowrnment in 1756. William and Mary' 
introduced work in polities in J779, and Yale 
.sometime between 1777 and I7S(). The wide- 
spread study of (irotius, Pufendorf, Hobbe.s, 
la>cke, Burlaniequi, Valtel and otiicr political 
and natural law writers in this same century also 
tc'stirted to the interest of teachers and students 
in political philo.sophy. 

I'he development of politics before 1S60 oc- 
curred primarily in connection with moral phi- 
losophy, municipal or professional law, inter- 
national law and history. Moral philosophy and 
international law W'cre the successors of the old 
subject, the law’ of nature and nations, which 
began to break up into these two newer dis- 
ciplines scKin after 1750, when the impuke to 
realism coming from the new economic and 
political problems of the timi's was rendering 
the old metaphysical mclh(xls of the law of 
nature and nations school relative! » obsolete. 
Political philosophy as such found a place in 
the new moral philosophy, while the data and 
rules of politics were best covered by inter- 
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national law, although this subject also for 
another hundred years carried a considerable, 
if decreasing, burden of speculation regarding 
the nature and sanctions of natural law’. Local 
and national politics were as yet but poorly 
developed and a>iild still be handled in con- 
nection with history, which was primarily po- 
litical history, and municipal law. One of the 
phases of liLstory, already mentioned in con- 
nection with Dew, Lieber, Sparks and Bowen, 
which began to obtain increasing recognition 
after 1825 — the philosophic interpretation of 
history — had arisen in large measure as a means 
to the generalization of political, social and 
economic tendencies from the data of history. 
Consequently tlic philosophy of history was 
one of the avenues through which political 
philoso[>hy was taught. The w’orks of Montes- 
quieu, Ferguson and Robertson, and even of 
Gibbon, w’ell known in this country’, emphasized 
this asj^ect. When Guizot’s lectures on the 
History of (Hvilization appeared in the second 
quarter of the century, this work almost immedi- 
ately became the vehicle for the political inter- 
pretation of European history. Hallam’s View of 
the State of Europe during the Middle Ages also 
provided a similar, if somewhat le.ss popular and 
less fiscnating medium. Both of these books 
continued in frequent -(Juizot’s in almost uni- 
versal - use until the eighties. 

Politics also made another close contact w’ith 
history through the development of constitu- 
tional hi.story’. Perhap'i the earliest definite step 
in this uiiection was t •! ^n at Transyh’ania Col- 
lege. In 1813 an ano ymously edited source 
lKK>k entitled The Constitutions of the United 
States of America with the latest Amendments^ 
aho the Dularation of Independence^ Articles of 
Confederation^ with the Federal Constitution was 
printed at Lexington, Kentucky, by Thomas T. 
Skillnian. It was reprinted in 1825. Jeffer- 
son and Madison planned a course of readings 
in i’K)litics for the University of Virginia in 
1825, including Sidney’s Discourses, Locke’s 
Essay (Concerning the true original Extent and 
End oj Civil Goi'emment, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Federalist, the Virginia Report 
of ifQQy and the Inaugural Speech and the 
Farewell Address of George Washington. By 
1854, when Bow’cn produced his Documents 
of the Constitution of England and America, even 
before the English w’ork of Stubbs had appeared 
in the same field, the constitutional history 
approach to the study of American government 
had already become w’cll established in our 
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colleges. The study of the constitution was in 
fact» aside from the study of international law» 
the chief content of courses in politics, until 
the nineties of the past century. On the one 
hand this formal approach through the consti- 
tution ^-as historical, as already noted. On the 
other hand it was analytical and legalistic, or 
in the nature of public law. Tliis approach w*as 
due to the intliience of the instruction in law. 
The faculties of the early colleges were small, 
frequently limited to from three to five or six 
men. Also, tJie cbssics, mathematics, philosophy 
and theology were already firmly established. To 
add a new course was as a consequence a 
serious problem, if not actually pnihibitive. 
As we have seen, the subject of law liogan to 
get a foothold in the more progressive insti- 
tutions toward the end of the eighteenth century 
in response to popular demands and public 
needs. In a number of institutions, and par- 
ticularly in those dominated by Jefferson — 
William and Mary, TransyK’ania and Virginia — 
and in Harx-ard and Columbia, professorships in 
law were established. Almost universally the 
professors of law* also taught, as appendages, 
the social sciences. Thb was true at William 
and Mary as early as 1779, and St. George 
Ttid^er of vVilliam and IVIary, who was the 
first to edit Blackstone for this country, carried 
on the teaching of politics as well as of Black- 
stone after his succession in 1789. Tucker him- 
self wrote several treatises on politics, including 
Of the Several Forms of Government^ (tf the 
Constitution of Virginia^ and View of the Consti- 
tution of the United States^ aggregating 446 
pages. He published these political writings as 
appendices to the first volume of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries in 1803. When Kent's Crm- 
mentaries appeared in 1826 the first volume 
immediately became a text in public law, 
especially in eastern colleges, where it was 
added to the Federalist in this capacity. The 
early lawyers had a strong political as w'cll as 
legal interest, and h was not until near the 
middle of the century that instruction in law 
became so highly professionalized that its 
teachers and students lost contact with the 
governmental and public aspects of their sub- 
ject. In the South, under J^erson's influence, 
more attention was given to Rousseau's Social 
Contract^ especially at William and Mary, and 
to Destutt de Tracy’s interpretation of the 
political philosophy of Montesquieu, which was 
prepared at Jefferson’s request. But, on the 
wli^i the historical and public law aspects 


of politics won out in spite of the manifest 
wrishes of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson and 
Madison, due to the more strategic position and 
greater influence of history and law in the 
colleges. International law developed as a 
seixinite discipline, partly under the tutelage of 
the law' schools and partly within the liberal 
arts colleges. The works of Wheaton, especially 
his Elements of International Law (1836) and 
History of the Imto of Nations in Europe and 
America (1845), gave to the United States a 
high position academically in this field. 

That the study of practical politics was not 
entirely dead after 1825, although largely over- 
shadowed hy political philosophy and consti- 
tutional history and analysis, is evidenced by 
the work of Lieber, who published his Manutil 
of Political Ethics in 1838-39 and On Civil 
IJberty and Self Gox'emment in 1853. *I'hcre 
were also other outstanding writings in the 
field of politics, although fewer than in history. 
John Adams had presented his theory of the 
true nature of go\emment in his Defettce of the 
Comtitutions oj (itnemment of the United States 
of America in 17S7-88. John Taylor, senator 
from VirginLi and |)hiloM>phical e\f)oundcr of 
the JetfcTsfinian democracy, had written scvcnil 
volumes in the imt quarter of the century 
developing his theme. Calhoun's I}is<fumtum on 
Government (1S51) and Discourse on the Consti- 
tution and Government of the United States 
(1851), although decidedly academic and Aris- 
totelian'for a practical politician, were nc\er- 
theiess masterly works. Mansfield's Political 
Grammar of the United States (1834), Beverley 
Tucker's Series of Lectures on the Science of 
Government (iflufS)* Grimke’s Considerations 
upon the Nature and Tendencies of Free Insti- 
tutions (1848) and Hildredth’s Theory of Politics 
(1853) also deserve mention in this connection. 
The courses in moral philosophy which flour- 
ished throughout the first half of the nineteenth 
century and discussed political as well as 
social questions, often in a very realistic manner, 
als'^ helped to keep alive a considerable interest 
in practical politics in the colleges. In a number 
of chairs or "schools” or departments of moral 
philosophy separate couraes with such titles as 
the "Science 0/ Goverrunent” and "Civil Polity" 
were offered, as was the case at Wisopnsin 
after 1851 and at Mississippi after 1854. 

Political economy more readily received sepa- 
rate recognition in the curriculum, partlj be- 
cause it was a more practical 8ubject» but 
espedalljr because there were textbooks that 
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could be uaed for ^truction, at least from the 
time of Adam Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causer of the Wealth of Nations (1776). 
Also, political economy did not so readily lend 
itself to the methods of historical treatment, 
since the business man and the statesman 
wished to know present and future economic 
trends rather than the history of economic 
movements. As early as 1754 King’s College 
included commerce in its curriculum, and in 
1756 the College of Philadelphia listed the 
subject, “Introduction to Trade and Com- 
merce.” In 1792 a professorship in “economics” 
under the direction of Samuel Latham Mitchill 
was founded in Columbia College, but the 
“economics” was apparently agronomy. As 
early as 1784 professorships in commerce and 
agriculture were planned at Columbia, but there 
was evidently no other issue than that men- 
tioned above. The beginnings of political 
economy proper are quite uncertain. Bishop 
Madison may have used the Wealth of Nations 
at William and Mary in connection with his 
general work in mo«ai |»iMi« '2ophy as early as 
1784, but this is mainly conjectural. John Cjross 
seems to have been teaching some political 
economy in his course on moral philosophy at 
Columbia in the late eighties, or at least in the 
nineties. In any case it is pretty clear that 
the Wealth of Nations was used as a text at 
William and Mar\' by 1800 or before, and that 
it continued so to be used, with perhaps some 
intermissions, until Ucstiitt dc Tracy’s Treatise 
on Political Economy^ translated and published 
at the instance of Jefferson in 1817, was 
introduced at that institution. William and 
Mary held a very prominent position in the 
early teaching of political economy as w’cll as 
of politics in general, due to the influence of 
Jefferson, and this position was perhaps aug- 
mented in the administration of President Dew. 

Probably the first chair bearing the title 
“Political Economy” was that of moral phi- 
losophy and political economy a^ Columbia 
College, occupied by Professor McVickar from 
1818 to 1839. Harvard established a course, 
although not a professorship, in political econ- 
omy sometime between 1817 and 1820. Torrey, 
the successor of Jared Sparks, became tutor in 
history and political economy in that insti- 
tution in 1844. Bowen became Mcl^n Pro- 
fessor of Ancient and Modern History and 
Instructor in Political Economy i-i 1850, and 
in 1871 Charles F. Dunbar occupied at Harvard 
the fint chair devoted exclusively to political 
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economy in the United States. The second 
chair actually to include the title of political 
economy was that of chemistry and political 
economy organized at the College of South 
Carolina in 1824 and occupied by Thomas 
Cooper. Courses in political economy were 
established fairly rapidly in other collt^es: at 
Princeton in 1819; at Dickinson in 1822, which 
organized a mixed chair in the subject in 1826; 
at Bowdoin in 1824, which had a lecturer in 
dvil polity and political economy at that time; 
at Rutgers and Yale and Virginia in 1825; at 
Union in 1827; at Brown, Dartmouth and the 
College of Charleston in 1828; at Amherst in 
1832; at Williams in 1836, where a chair in 
rhetoric and political economy was established; 
and at various other a^lleges thereafter. The 
subject was probably taught in every college of 
importance by i860, although it achieved the 
status of a separate subject in the curriculum 
rather late in some of the colleges — as late as 
iSs3, for example, at Pennsylvania. The first 
course in the economics of business, under 
the title of “Commerce, Political Economy and 
Statistics,” was offered at the University of 
Louisiana (now Tulane) in 1849 by Delfew. 
But DeBow resigned in 1853 to become director 
of the census. 

The literature of political economy, both of 
the academic and the non-academic type, in 
the period before the Civil War was much more 
voluminous than the literature of politics, es- 
pecially if we eliminate political speeches and 
legislative addresses. Dcstutt de Tracy’s Treatise 
on PoUttcal Economy^ N’ritten by an immigrant, 
has been mentioned. i\icVickar’s Outlines of Po* 
litical Economy^ adapted largely from McCul- 
loch, appeared in 1825. That universal genius, 
Thomas Cooper of South Carolina College, 
published two closely related works on the 
subject; Lectures on the Elements of Political 
Economy (1826) and Manual of Political Econ^ 
omy (1833). Wayland’s Elements of Political 
Economy (1837), Potter’s Political Economy 
(1841), intended for his students at Union 
CollcHTc, and Vethake’s I'Hnciples of Political 
Economy (1838) were not very profound works, 
but were primarily the outcome of the attempts 
of the authors to teach a relatively new subject. 
WayLind at Brown and Vethake at Princeton, 
Dickinson and Pennsylvania successively did 
much to popularize the subject without them- 
selves specializing in it to any considerable 
extent. The Principles of Political Economy of 
Henry C. Carey, published in 1837-40 at 
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Philadelphia, was a much more pretentious 
effort, although it did not wholly satisfy the 
teachers of his or of any generation. European 
texts were also largely used. Smith s Wealth of 
Natiofis\vsi 9 popular in Virginia and J. B. Say in 
the North. Owen’s Principles of Political Econ- 
omy (1856), like Carey ’s later writings, defended 
the protective s\*stem. 

This long formatKe period before i860 may 
be characterirod as one of emergence. History 
arose pnmanly out of theology', the classics 
and other fort*ign languages, w here it had been 
a secondar)' interest, and it recei\ed separate 
integration as an academic subject by a process 
of separation from geography, antiquities, lan- 
guage and theolog\ . \b an academic subject it 
also had its origins in |\irt in literary* hibtory, 
which had grown up from the chronicle and 
the narratbe of ad\entures, arising from the 
almost unnersal desire to keep a record .ind 
to recall important e\ents Politics and political 
economy, on the other hand, sprang, academi- 
cally speaking, in the main from the oKl law of 
nature and of nations and more immediateh 
from moral philiwoph\. These siibitcts aly> 
had their foundations in the practical e\er\day 
interests and observations of people regarding 
their own '' >rld In t.ict this practical con- 
temporaneous boMS of interest and stimulus 
became steadily stronger from 17^0 to iSf)0 
and sened in an incre^’sing degree to shafK* the 
content and method of the social disciplines. 
It transferred the emphasis from anciem to 
modem history, and esf>ecially to .American 
history. It also made political econom} largely 
a study of American questions, such as banking, 
currency, protection, credit and land systems, 
in spite of the strong Eunjpean currents in 
theory in other directions. It could not, how- 
ever, prevent politics from becoming largely 
formalized as the study of constitutional history 
and public law. The literary* and controversial 
aspects of these two social disciplines, as distm- 
guished from their purely academic aspects, 
were even more loc'al and responsive to Ameri- 
can issues and needs than their formal phases. 
And the same is true of literary history in the 
United States. Law, however, responded less 
markedly to the American environment, be- 
cause it was based on the theory of precedent 
and had its origins in the English court de- 
cisions. But even law made a considerable 
response to local needs, especially after 1825, 
at first on its literary side and later on the side 
of juridical theory and practise. Tbe mo$t 


characteristic aspect of the law in this pericxl, 
after the acquisition of its academic status, was 
its increasing professionalization. History, poli- 
tics and |xilitical camomy, liowcver, did not 
develop in the direction of professionalization, 
with the possible exception of politics at the 
College of South Carolina after 183^, hut to- 
gether contributed a very large addition to the 
general cultural values of the college curricula 
in this period. 'Fhcy were highly symptomatic 
of the e\|\inding range of vision with regard 
to the nthnc'kS and meaning of life in the 
modem world and particularly in America. At 
the same time thev were making marked contri- 
butions to an attempt at a inoie specialized 
and effective adiiistment of pcr>ple to that 
world. Ml aspects of life* — c*conomic, political 
and social —were expanding rapidly in rich- 
ness and complexity m the pctiod between 
1730 and iSf)0, and the gnwvth and establish- 
ment of the social disciplines in the colleges 
and m the literature repri'sent a sort of collective 
response to that ^ll.t Vlthoiigh all of these 
disciplines were stronglv inlluenccd bv foreign 
models and content, the gnmth of Amcnuin 
individu.ilitv and of local res|>onse to local 
needs was after all marked. 

II. THE PERK)!) OF GROWTH AND 
DIFFhRP^N'ri X'llON From the close ot the 
Civil War to the close ot the ce-nturv , and even 
later, tl\e s^icial disciplines underwent im- 
portant transformations and enjoved a remark- 
able period of growth It was essentially a 
period of diffcrentMtion of 8ub|cct matter and 
of definition of se'ope and method The in- 
creased attention given to the social studies has 
been almost astounding, especiall) from 1880 
to the pre*sent time, and perh.ips increasingly 
since 1900. Until after the Civil War the 
classics had ruled the curriculum of the colleges, 
and the general idea of culture sprc*ad abroad 
among the educated classes was that of a 
literary and esoteric type. 'Fheology had ruled 
the ollcges down to the middle of the cightc*enth 
century, because the colleges wcie originally 
founded primarily to teach the dcKtnnct of 
paitiailar denominations and to tram young 
men for the ministry of those doctrines. But 
with the establishment of separate chaim in 
divinity at Harvard (1722) and at Yale (i 7 SS) 
theology began to be sc-gregated from the cur- 
riculum as a whole and the end of this 
century the curricula were pretty well secular- 
ised. In the laiger colleges of the central and 
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southern states this had occurred by the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Now the teaching of 
theology began to be segregated into separate 
theological schools. But the theological spirit 
did not disappear from the American colleges, 
espeually in the socul disciplines, until nearly 
the close of the nineteenth century, when the 
development of the spirit and content of science 
had become so marked that mystical and 
aprioristic interpretations were no longer good 
form. Clilfc la-slie remarked in 1880 that the 
theological outlook in political economy was 
still dominant in the United States, and the 
same might have been said of the other social 
disciplines. Bancroft, for example, frequently 
recognized the hand of ( tod in history. 

This dc\ekipment in the direction of a defi- 
nite group ot social sciences was apparently due 
to a nunihcT of factors. One of the most im- 
portant of these was the growth in \oIume of 
science, and <. specially of the social sciences, 
rclatne to the- classic«il, theological and literary 
elements of the curiieultirn 'Hie maturing of 
the industrial rctolimou 1 ad its effect upon the 
colleges in a number of waNs It made a heavy 
demand u|H)n them foi the training of industrial, 
eoinmeicial and linaneial expcits to serve the 
eoi('K)ratioiis As a conscejuenee technical schools 
were esubhshed, beginning v\itli enginecnng 
and mining, and progressing up thnjugh the 
more material and exact sciences to agiiculture, 
business, cdueatKin, journalism and social work, 
law, medicine .iiul ttuologv haelalicaeU under- 
gone proicssionali/ation As the industrial eom- 
plexit) reacted upon the social lite to increase its 
intricae), the guidanee of the expert and the 
delegation of all sorts of functions to those 
trained to perform them became a patent 
necessity, extending even into those relations of 
life which had prcvi()usl> been regarded as 
essentially peTsond At first the tendency was 
to establish specul professional schexds for the 
provision of such teehnical training, thus leaving 
the colleges to pursue their traditional classical 
and literary interests But this trend v\.is prac- 
tically reversed by an act of the federal govern- 
ment which had no such end m view, in the 
sixties the Morrill Act v\as passed bv Congress 
providing subventions to the several states that 
would establish colleges giving tiaining m 
agriculture and mechanic arts. The poor and 
needy state universities, which had been fighting 
a drawn — ^in some cases a losing -battle with 
the denominational schools eagerly seized upon 
this subvention. Its ultimate effect was to 
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establish the practise of giving professional 
training in the colleges, which now rapidly 
expanded into universities. Even the private 
colleges now found it much easier to secure 
gifts from philanthropic persons, who bad 
profited from the industrial and commercial 
development of the country, for technical train- 
ing than for the expansion of the old classical 
curricula. The inevitable effect of all this was 
that the arts colleges, surrounded by the new 
spirit of scientific mvcstigation and the em- 
phasis upon the practical and the contempo- 
raneous, found it necessary to expand their 
curricula if they wished to share in the growing 
prestige and prosperity of the universities. The 
universities had ceased to be cloisters and had 
suddenly become active, eager, functioning 
elements m the social order. 'Fhe bold step of 
President Eliot in introducing and popularizing 
the elective system completed the conditions 
favorable to the gf ^wth of the social disciplines. 
The elective system gave them a chance to 
grow without establishing independent schools 
or colkges m the universities at a time when 
they were not ready for professionalization. 
The tact that the early development of the 
social disciplines, partially excepting law, oc- 
curred within the colkgcs of liberal arts un- 
doubti.dly had a most lasting effect upon these 
subjects. It prevented their premature pro- 
fcssionali/^ition and assured a marked theoretical 
and cultural development of their subject matter 
before this step was taken. It also gave them an 
opjxirtumty to di*' *op tV»c.r content and sub- 
ject matter when fun s could not yet have been 
obtained for the establishment of separate 
divisions in the universities 

The new expansion first occurred in the 
subject ot history. In 1857 the greatest teacher 
and wnter m the social sub)ccts in the United 
States, Francis Licber, hail been brought from 
South Carolina to Columbia, but his primary 
interest in history did not get full sa>pe for its 
development, due to his precKCupation with 
pohtical science and even with law in the 
lattp- institution. It was 1 1857 also that Torrey 
succeeded Sparks at Harvard By 1870 Torrey 
and Bowen, who taught political economy as 
well as moral philosophy, etc., had come to 
dominate the senior year at Harvard. After 
1870 Torrey continued to develop in the direc- 
tion of constitutional history and politics, and 
by 1884 there were no fewer than seventeen 
courses in these two subjects, and three more 
in Roman law, offered by eight teachers in this 
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institution. After 1883, when A. B. Hut and 
Edward Channing joined the department of 
historyi the subject developed rapidly. Perhaps 
it was the brilliant leadership of Henry Adams, 
who taught at Harvard from 1870 to 1877, 
that gave the necessary impulse to expansion in 
the new history for which Toney had laid the 
foundations. Since the nineties f{ar\‘ard has 
been one of the leading centers for the training 
of instructors in history and politics or govern* 
ment in this country. Vihat was happening at 
Harvard in the seventies and eighties was also 
occurring at Michigan, Cornell and Johns 
Hopkins, although in slightly different ways 
and with somewhat different emphases. In 1857 
Andrew D. White had gone to a chair at 
Michigan, in which history was the leading 
subject taught. He had studied in France and 
Gennany and had brought back with him a 
strong passion for the historical viewpoint and 
the scientific method of historical investigation. 
He introduced this new* attitude at Michigan 
and imparted it to one of his students, Charles 
Kendall .\dams, w'ho also studied in Germany 
and later became White’s successor when the 
latter left Michigan to enter politics in New 
York state in 1863, and later to become president 
of Cornell in 186“ Under these two men the 
work in history at Michigan was gready ex* 
panded. In 1878 there were at least four instruc- 
tors in the various phases of the subject. Until C. 
K. Adams went to Cornell the department at 
Michigan ranked among the four most im- 
portant in the country in this field. What 
White and his successor had done at Michigan, 
White and an able group of men he gathered 
about him at Cornell did for that institution. 
At the opening in 1868 White organized a 
adlege of history and political science and 
associated with himself such men as Goldwin 
Smith, Theodore Dwight, W. C. Russel and 
W. D. Wilson professor of moral and intel- 
lectual philosophy and teacher of the phi- 
losophy of history). In i88t Moses Coh 
Tyler, C. K. Adanu, Herbert Tuttle and 
Edward A. Freeman (as lecturer) were added to 
the staff of the college, which had by this 
time become somewhat depleted. The eighties 
marked the golden age of history at Cornell, 
for after that decade White’s stimulatii^ influ- 
ence was ranoved. 

The last example of the “big four” in history 
in the seventies and eighties was Johns Hopkiiu. 
This university had opened its doors in 1876, 
{dodged to the German ideal of scholarship and 


invest^ation, but it was iwt until t88o that 
Herbert B. Adams became leader of the famous 
Hopkins seminar in history. He was almost n 
much political scientist and sociologist as his- 
torian, and Richard T. Ely was associated with 
him in the field of political economy. This 
seminar had perhapts the most brilliant group 
of students, destined later largely to dominate 
the academic situation in the social disciplines, 
to be found in the United States in the eighties, 
llie work of a few other men in history should 
also be mentioned in this period of differ- 
entiation and growth. Frederick J. Turner, who 
receh’cd his early training under W. F. Allen, 
himself an able immigrant from the classics into 
the social studies, and his graduate training at 
Johns Hopkins, was added to the Wisconsin 
staff in t889. His work in the history of the 
West amounts to the creation of a new field and 
a new method which has profoundly affected 
historiography in this country. E. tJ. Bourne’s 
work in southwestern history at Yale and the 
work of McMaster and Thorpe at Pennsylvania 
indicated new paths of interest in these decades 
of expansion and differentiation. The literary 
work of Van Holst, although nominally in am- 
stitutbnal history, should not be neglected, since 
its departure in the use of informal dfKuments 
of all types and its emphasis upon the life 
and action of the people had most important 
consequences, particularly upon McMaster and 
Woodrow Wijmn. Buigess at Columbia, al- 
though primarily interested in political science, 
had considerable effect upon the development 
of the study and writing of American consti- 
tutional history and the history of reconstruc- 
tion. 

These were the men and the institutions that 
in the main shaped the development of his- 
torical study and teaching before 1890. They 
were inspired mainly from Germany, although 
the influence of Hallam, Freeman, Maine, 
Buckle and Greene in England and of Guizot in 
France was by no means inconspicuous. In fact 
no othei historians exerted so profound an 
influence upon the teaching of history in the 
United States in the nineteenth century as 
Guizot and Freeman. But the broad, seductive 
generalizations of Guizot had already lost most 
of their charm for the more critical historians in 
the seventies. The famous dictum of Freeman 
that history is past politics and politics present 
history then b^an to take the field and held 
it until well into the nineties. History meant 
something mudi more inclusive to the first 
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genention of history teachers after the Civil 
War than it did to the succeeding generation* 
For them the world of ideas and of political 
aetbn was in process of profound change, and 
they were not yet so detached by scholarly iso- 
lation that they were not profoundly and 
personally interested in this change and in its 
outcome. For the method of Guizot the schol- 
arly German method was substituted, but the 
themes remained pretty much the same. The 
serious direct influence of Cluizot may he said 
to have ceased with the publication of White’s 
History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom in 1896. The interest in free 
political institutions, however, was dominant 
throughout this period before 1890. The favorite 
courses in history were a^nstitutional history', 
and under the influence of the Imglish consti- 
tutional historians it was the custom to trace 
the origins of American constitutional history 
back to English institutions. The dispropor- 
tionate emphasis upon constitutional history did 
not diminish until politics began to differ- 
entiate from history it* the uinclies and par- 
ticularly after 1900. In the seventies and 
eighties, under iht influence of Freeman and 
Maine and the ( h^nnan institutional historians, 
institutional history other than constitutional 
began to be dc\ eloped. Henry Adams at 
Harvard and Herbert B. Adams at Johns 
Hopkins perhaps best represent this trend. 
Henry Adams’ seminar, consisting of Edward 
Voung, Henry Cabot lx)dge and J. Laurence 
I.«aughlin, produced as the result of their lalx>rs 
in this field an important piece of work to 
which they gave the title Essays in Anglo-Saxon 
Imtv (1876). All of the members of this seminar 
later became teachers at Harvard. H. D. Adams 
at Hopkins directed his students largely to the 
study of education in the South and of local 
institutions, with the result tliat a series of 
monographs of great value was produced. 
Buigess accomplished a similar work for the 
period of reconstruction. 

The German influence was exerted primarily 
in the field of metliod, and it is here that the 
greatest transformation took place. History be- 
came critical in a degree not before achieved in 
this country, and more and more of the his- 
torians’ attention was given, especially after the 
eighties, to the sources and dependability of 
their data and less to the meaning or inter- 
pretation of the facts. In this way history became 
much more accurate, but also perhaps less 
satisfying to those who wished to find in it an 
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explanation and a guide. This increasing tech- 
nicalism in history was compensated for by 
some writers and teachers by a greater emphasis 
upon the value of literary style. This growing 
interest in method early manifested itself in the 
organization of historical seminars. The first of 
these was established in 1869 by C. K. Adams 
at Michigan and the second by Henry Adams at 
Harvard in 1871. The most celebrated was that 
of H. B. Adams at Johns Hopkins. The seminar 
soon became the accepted method of teaching 
graduate students, who worked on individual 
problems in their fields and brought their 
results to the seminar, where methods and prob- 
lems of procedure were also discussed. The 
leader of the seminar might himself w'ork on a 
special problem or occupy his time with lectures 
on methodology and sources. Some leaders did 
both. C. K. Adams’ Manual of Historical 
Literature (1882) w*as obviously the outgrowth 
of his seminar lectures. Most of the leading 
teachers and directors of research in history 
gave some attention to the subject of method- 
ology and bibliography. The finished products 
of the seminar were in the form of monographs 
and served usually as ph.d. theses. Preferably 
they were integrated about some central theme, 
as was the case at Harvard, Johns Hopkins and 
Columbia in the instances mentioned. The field 
ot history itself began early in this period to be 
differentiated into a number of subdisciplines or 
ramifications. In almost every institution of 
considerable size there early arose divisions 
between American, European and ancient his- 
tory. To these were added m \arious institutions 
such categories as ecclesiastical, constitutional, 
institutional, economic, modern, intellectual, 
oriental and social history. Although separate 
administrative di\isiuns were not usually made 
for these, sometimes distinct chairs were given 
some such title as here mentioned. European 
history especially grew in importance in this 
period, due laigely to increased contacts of 
American scholars with Europe. 

In the field of politics tliere was not much 
obvious development or growth in this second 
period. The subject had as yet scarcely emerged 
as a separate discipline. Where courses wrere 
given they were primarily devoted to consti- 
tutional history and constitutional analysis. It 
was politics as Freeman used the term. At 
Yale President Woolscy was, howc\’er, treating 
the subject with more academic respect and 
was offering courses in political theory and, in 
1849, international law from the pblitical science 
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Standpoint. In i860 he published his /n/ro- 
duction to the Study of International Lmo and 
in 1878 his Politnal Saeme. He albo edited the 
second edition of the Pohtictd Ethas and the 
Civil Libtrty and Self Goitmment of Francis 
Lieber in 1874. But tlie unl> outstanding 
collegiate de\elopnient of }X)IitiLal s»cience m 
this \\hoIc period, as distingui<ihcd iiom history 
to which It was everywhere else sulxirdinated, 
was at Columbia. Burgtss went to Columbia 
from Amherst, where he had already discovered 
Mayo-Smith and Munroe Smith v\hom, in 
1876, he had sent trom there to C]crmanv for 
advanced stiidv But it was not until iNSo that 
he organized his School of Political Science and 
gathered into his faculty as his associates 
IVIunroe Smith in history and Roman law 
and Mayo-Smith in socul science and ixihtual 
economy, with C. R Bateman in administratne 
law* and Archibald Alevander in political phi- 
losophy. Before 1890 F. J. (/oodnow had been 
add^ m administrative law, K R \ Seligman 
in political economy , W A Uiinning in (vilitical 
theory, and H. L. Osgood in history 1 his was 
a remarkably strong department, and the work 
in this field stood out far above that in anv 
other institution in the country at that time. 
The school ben. heavily in the direction of 
history, Ss was ihe custom of the time, each 
teaching member through the eighties giv ing at 
least one course with a historical emphasis. It 
also included such work, then slight, as was 
given at Columbia in political economy and 
social science. The School of Political Science 
at Columbia became the fostering spirit and 
largely set the mode for later more extensive 
developments in history, economics, sociology 
and anthropologv in that insititution and many 
others. Other universities began to give more 
specific attention to {xilitical science soon after 
1890. In the early nineties A. B Hart was 
giving a course at Harvard on American govern- 
ment m practise, a departure which later led to 
his work on Actual GtMmmenty first published 
in 1903. W. W. Willoughby was added in 
political science at Johns Hopkins in 1897. 
The University of Chicago gave some attention 
to the present aspects of government from the 
time of Its opening in 1892, hut development in 
this subject was slow until after 1900. Goldwin 
Smith continued his work at Cornell through 
the nineties, but his interest was primanly in 
the historical aspects of his subject. Other uni- 
versities were picking up the thread of a growing 
interest in adual government and present po- 


litical problems, but in 1900 public law and con- 
stitutional history were still the dominant em- 
phases in (volitical science in practically every 
institution of the country and the number of 
sc|uiate depaitinents of political science was 
exceedingly small. For the most |xirt the subject 
was still undti the wing of history. 

Politual ccoiiomv was never as thonmghly un- 
der the tnllucncc of history as [xilitics, although 
the titles picsciited alxive show that the histori- 
cal approach was not an infrequent one. The 
Cicrman-tr lined leaders in this period, especially 
H C Adams. K T llv, hdwin R A Selig- 
man, llenrv \V I amain and Simon N Patten, 
had a strong historical bias which was shown 
m their wilting and teaching, but pirhaps none 
of these men could be s.iid to be exclusively 
or «\cn primanlv committed to this method. 
1 hi bist ettorts of all of them, including even 
Patten whose ma)or inteicst was in the theory 
of welfare, wint into the solution of practical 
economic and socul problems 'Phe others did 
distinguished work on government commissions 
and intlueneed iiiqvirtant phases of social and 
economic legislation Before these men, and 
other prominent teachers and writers such as 
Laiighlm, laussig. Seager and \eblen, came to 
dominate the development of political economy, 
the contcmpi>rar\ and practic il sule of eco- 
nomics had lietn stressed eflcctivelv bv such 
men as David \ Wells, Hoiaci^ White, Ldvvarcl 
Atkinson, W' M Cirosvenor, and I rancis \. 
Walker, who were active from until 1S90 
or 1900 W*alkcr was statistician, theorist and 
practical economist Ills 7 /ir (JueUion 

(1876) and Momy (1S7S), White s Moruy and 
Banking (189^), and Wells’ Rtctni Economic 
Changes (1889) were the ripe product of much 
keen observation in the field of applied eco- 
nomics and exerted great influence. W'alker’s 
Politual Economy (1883) was the legitimate 
successor of Bowen’s anel Carey \ works and the 
able competitor of Mill and ^Iarshall It, more 
than any other American work, served to 
bridge the transition from the old classical 
apnoristic economics to the newer and more 
inductive factual treatises of Kly , Fetter, Stlig* 
man, Seager, Johnson, Taussig and other con* 
temporaneous writers that came to apprO|#.iata 
the field of university instruction aliout tho 
beginning of the present century. By tlic timo 
these newer texts were before the public the 
historical interests of the authors were capable 
of being compressed into a few introductory 
chapters, and the statistical approach was in 
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most cases as strongly emphaskwd, if not more 
so, than the historical. By 1890 the historical 
treatment had been standardized and segregated 
into economic history, under various titles, such 
as financial, commercial, tariff and economic 
history. One of the earlier outstanding writers 
in this field, especially as it related to finance 
and industry, was A. S. Bnlles of the University 
of Pcnf)S}l\ ania, author of Finanrial History of 
the I ^nited States in three volumes (1879-86) and 
Industrial History of the United States (1878). 
Harvard University also early developed this 
middle ground between history and economics, 
at first under the leadership of Taussig and 
later of William Ashley, who became professor 
of economic history at Harvard in 1892. More 
recently Har\ard has again taken the lead in 
this general field by eiiiphusi/ing in the CJradu- 
ate SchcH)l of Business Administration the field 
of business history and by launching the 
Journal of Economte and Runness History. At 
Yale C allendcr was also a pioneer in the subject 
of Aineriian ecmiomic history. 

In iS;6, according to l^ughlin’s study, made 
m 1892, of the teaching of ]>olitical economy, 
there were thirt\ -eight colleges and unhersities 
teaching pohtii'al economy, of which only three 
colleges offered as many as two courses m the 
subject, and these in each c\Lse consisted of an 
elcrnentar} and an advanced course. In 1892 
Michigan was oflering twenty courses, (''hicago 
seventeen, Pennsvlvania si\teen, (\>lumbia thir- 
teen, Ilarvaid eleven, Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 'IcchiKilogv each nine, and 
Yale, Obeilin and Universitv f>f Iowa six each. 
The growth was even more rapid in the 
following decades. 'Hie expansion in Fub|c*ct 
matter, students and teachers was equally 
marked. By the end of the century the sub- 
divisions of theory, economic history, money 
and banking, public finance and taxation, labor, 
industrial and business organization, and trans- 
portation were well developed and various other 
subdivisions largely of a business character, such 
as agricultural economics, insurance, credit, 
factory organization and management, and ad- 
vertising were in process of being launched. 
Statistics was a subject much broader, of course, 
than econKmics. It is a method applicable to 
the inductive study of all fields of science, hut 
particularly of the social sciences. We find 
occasional evidences throughout tiu centurv' 
that its possibilities were appealing to the best 
minds. We have already ref^erred to the work 
of DeBow. The American Statistical Asso- 
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ciation was founded in 1839. however, 

to the lot of political economy, as the social 
subject dealing most actively with current 
phenomena which must be generalized for 
guidance in practical affairs and policy, to do 
most in the actual application of this method. 
The work of Walker was outstanding in this 
connection, and that of Carroll D. Wright, who 
divided his attention between economic history 
and applied sociology and put the Ma.ssa- 
chusetts and the federal bureaus of labor sta- 
tistics on a scientific basis, was perhaps even 
more influential. Wright and Walker made the 
statistical method a reality in governmental in- 
vestigation, and they and Mayo-Smith dignified 
the subject witli respectable college standing. 

This period of growth and differentiation also 
gave ri.se to a number of new social sciences, 
theoretical and applied. Among these anthro- 
I>ology and sociology were the most striking 
examples. Although the origins of these two 
disciplines were not identical, their fields for a 
long time were closely related and only recently 
have they come to be fairly well differentiated 
administratively. Both grew out of a desire to 
apprehend the meaning of human behavior as a 
whole and to integrate human relatirmships 
rather tinn to atomize them. As anthropology — 
earlier called ethnology, because it was com- 
monly believed in the nineteenth century that 
there couM be a science of race on the social 
side— developed, it was concerned primarily 
with the data of primitive peoples, and sociology 
came ini>re and more ro deal with the data of 
advanced peoples. 'FIjs distinction, at times 
quite uncertain, has been the main line of 
cleavage between the two disciplines. Despite 
the huropean origins of the concepts of these 
subjects and the strong early influence of such 
men as lor and Lubbock upon anthropolc^y 
in this country and of Comte and Spencer 
upon sociology, both of these subjects had early 
Ix'ginnings in the United States. 'Fhe slavery 
controversy appears to have been very im- 
portant in both cases, and in that of axithro- 
pology i.ic Indians — still exercising their tra- 
ditional customs with but little interference 
from white civ ilization — ^vvere another important 
factor. From the thirties to the fifties, when the 
slaverj*' controversy was at its height, a very 
considerable literature arose in the lower South, 
centering aniiind Charleston in particular, deal- 
ing with the physical anthropology and eth- 
nology of the Negro. The southern standard 
periodicals, of which there were then several of 
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high grade, carried this discussioni and a con* 
siderable number of books were published, the 
more outstanding of these being }. C. Nott’s 
7 Vco Lectures on the Natural History of the 
Caucasian and Negro Races (1844), Types of 
Mankind (1854), Indigenous Races of the Earth 
(1857) — ^the last two written in collaboration 
with G. R. Gtiddon — John Bachman's Doctrine 
of Unity of the Human Race (1850), Thomas 
Smyth’s The Unity of the Human Races Proved 
(1850), and S. D. Baldwin’s Dominion; or The 
Unity and Trinity of the Human Race (1857). 
These works were often very scholarly, drawing 
as they did upon the latest European investi- 
gations in ph)'sical anthropol<^\ but science 
was also mixed inextricably witli appeal to 
theological authority, uith here and there a 
direct refutation of Biblical authority when it 
appeared to conflict with the findings of scien- 
tific investigators. Nott and Bachman, in par- 
ticular, were men of learning who made some 
original studies in the field. The Negro question 
was, however, settled by war instead of by 
argument, and the next outstanding work in 
anthropology was done by L. H. Morgan in 
connection with his field studies of the Iroquois 
Indians of New York. His Ancient Society 
(1877) rnd his items of Consanguinity (1869) 
had great influence upon the development of 
anthropological theory throughout the world, 
possibly more in Europe th^n in America. It is 
now’ recognized that Ancient Society was in- 
adequately inductive, especially in its assump- 
tions of uniformity and universality of culture 
patterns, but Morgan shares with Tylor the 
honor of having done more than any other men 
to lay the foundations of cultural anthropology. 

Fortunately for the future inductive develop- 
ment of the subject, the United States Geo- 
logical SufX'ey became interested in 1876 in 
stud>ing the archaeology of the Indians and 
organized an ethnological survey under J. W. 
Powell. This work grew into the Bureau of 
American (Ethnology, which expanded its in- 
terests to embrace the cultural aspects of the 
subject and resulted in a large number of 
field studies of great importance. The founding 
of the American Museum of Natural History 
(1869) with its close connections with the 
teacliing of anthropology through some of its 
leading curators, such as Putnam, Boas and 
Vl^ler, and the organization of other museums, 
such as the Field and Peabody, have also con- 
tributed greatly to an inductive basis for the 
subject. As Wissler has pointed out, anthro- 


pology was long primarily a museum and field 
subject instead of a college discipline. Further- 
more the earlier stress in college curricula was 
primarily upon physical anthropology and ar- 
chaeology, as it was in the museums. The first 
actual professorship in the subject was estab- 
lished at Harvard under F. W. Putnam in 
1885, but it does not appear to have been active 
before 1887, and thereafter it developed slowly. 
In 1886 D. (t. Brinton became professor of 
American archaeokgy and linguistics at Penn- 
sylvania. Even today anthropology has not a 
very strong foothold in the universities, although 
it is growing rapidly. Chicago had a professor 
in the subject (Frederick Starr) from its opening 
(iSgz), and courses were given at Columbia 
from about the same time by W. Z. Ripley and 
F. H. Giddings, and after 1896 by Franz Boas. 
Under the stimulus of Stanley Hall, Clark Uni- 
versity had been giving instruction in anthro- 
pology since the eighties, and Sumner at Yale 
had instituted courses in the cultural side of 
anthropolog)* in 1885. But Sumner was a “book” 
anthropologist, and modem anthropology prides 
itself on being a field subject with a very 
accurate Uxrhnique of description and analysis. 
Under the influence of Boas, who has dominated 
the teaching of the subject for a i|uarter of a 
century, anal)'sis has been much more im- 
portant than synthesis, but recently interest in 
synthesis and in inductive generalization has 
rc\'ivcd, especially under die leadership of 
Wissler, Kroeber, Goldenweiscr, Tozzer, Dixon 
and others. Certainly the primary interest is 
now’ in cultural anthropology, and increasingly 
in non-material culture. Already strong de- 
partments have been established at Harvard, 
Chicago, Columbia, Yale and California, and 
there are few of the larger universities without 
a chair in the subject. 

Perhaps the first treatise on sociology ever 
written was that by a Mississippian, Henry 
Hughes, entitled A Treatise on Sociology^ Theo- 
retical and Applied (1854). In 1854 also George 
Fitzhugl of Virginia WTotc Sf^ciology for the 
South; or The FMure of Free Society. Both of 
these volumes bear obvious internal indications 
of a theoretical reaction to Comte, and equally 
as obviously they reveal the slavery controversy 
as the immediate occasion for tlieir production. 
At that time the South was in intimate contact 
with the nuiin thought currents of the world. 
But there were also several other sources for 
the new subject of sociology, which began to 
appear in the college curricula in the seventies 
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ind had its first outstanding literary formu- 
lation in this country in Ward’s Dynamic 
Sociohgy in 1883. Most of these were academic^ 
or at least systematic. Moral philosophy^ which 
was closely related to the early development of 
politics and political economy, was especially 
antecedent to sociology. An examination of such 
a textbook as Combe’s Moral Philosophy (1840), 
long popular in this country, or of Wayland’s 
Elements of Moral Science (1835), written to 
replace Palcy’s Principles of Moral and Political 
Philosophy (1785), or Paley’s work itself, revcab 
the fiict that perhaps the larger portions of these 
works were sociological in fact and principle. 
It was only a step to the academic detachment 
of this material and the separate pedagogic 
organization of it. This step was apparently 
first taken definitely by Robert Hamilton Bishop 
at Miami University, where he gave a course in 
the “Philosophy of Social Relations’’ from 1834 
to 1836. He had been trained at Edinburgh, 
where he may have been influenced by Chal- 
mers, and had taught at Transylvania before 
going to Miami. In 1O50 VV. H. M’CufTey, 
famous for Ins Readers, a former associate of 
Bishop at Miami and then professor of moral 
philosophy at the Uni\er8ity of Virginia, offered 
a course entitled “Philosophy of Social Rela- 
tions, or Ethics of S<x:ictj” and continued it 
until 1858. As early as 1754, however, the 
College of PhiLidelphia ga\c instruction in 
“The Ends and Uses of ScKiety,” and in 1794 
the professor of (jrcek at Columbia G^llege 
offered a course in “Humanity,” the descrip- 
tion of which reads much like the s<Kiology 
of a hundred years later. I'he sociological char- 
acter of much of the aintciit of textlxKiks on 
classical and Jewish antiquities has already been 
mentioned. 

But perhaps the most significant antecedent 
to sociology, after moral philosophy, was a 
new subject entitled “Social Science.” The 
first work in this field was that by Henry C. 
Carey, entitled 7 'he Principles of Social Science^ 
published in three rather rambling and repe- 
titious volumes in 1858-60. Carey’s object was 
to bring together in a single treatise a dis- 
cussion of the significant factors molding s(v 
cicty and social |x>iicy. To him these were of 
course largely economic, but his treatise was 
much more general and inclusive than a tech- 
nical treatise in economics. In 1865 the Ameri- 
can Social Science yVssociation was organized 
to promote much the same synthetic viewpoint. 
In that year also A. L. Perry began to give 
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instruction in social science in his course in 
economics at Williams College. In 1868 R. E. 
Thompson, a disciple of Carey, offered an 
independent course in social science at Penn- 
sylvania, and other courses were established by 
Sumner at Yale (1872), I^ws at Missouri (1876), 
Mayo-Smith at Columbia (1878), Dunster at 
Michigan (1880) and Sanborn at Cornell (1885). 
Other courses followed, and in some insti- 
tutions, such as Columbia, Brown and Baylor, 
the term still persists, although it is generally 
more inclusive than sociology. It has also be- 
come a generic term including all of the social 
sciences, a result which perhaps its early 
sponsors consciously desired. Most of these 
early courses dealt with what we now call 
social problems, such as race, immigration, 
divorce, intemperance, labor, education, pov- 
erty and crime, hut Sumner and Laws used the 
works of Spencer as reading materials. This 
departure, in the trail of Spencer, was soon to 
prove the dominant trend in sociology. Spencer 
not only contributed the subject matter but 
he also, following Comte, ga\e the name which 
soon displaced that of social science as the 
specific characterization of this new movement 
toward a synthetic \ lewpoint in the generaliza- 
tion of social data. Perhaps this was unfortunate, 
for it narrow*ed the field of the data included in 
the synthesis primarily to that of anthropology. 

From the seventies there v\erc a number of 
more or less synthetic social science trends 
running largely parallel with cadi other for 
nearly two decades, «hstincd about 1890 to 
unite under the single administrative leader- 
ship of sociologv, at the time when this sub- 
ject received acadeitiic recognition. These par- 
allel trends w'crc the anthropological sociology 
of Spencer as taught by Sumner and Law^s, 
and later in a separate course called “Sociology” 
at Indiana in 1885. Until 1900 this was probably 
the dominant content of sociology courses. 
Giddings’ early courses show strong traces of it, 
although he was also much influenced by the 
demographic work of C. D. Wright and by the 
French . cial psychology of the nineties. A 
second parallel trend was the social problems 
courses which grew out of the social science 
courses in the eighties and found final ex- 
pression especially in the courses on charities 
and criminology, as represented by Amos G. 
Warner, F. H Wines and H. M. Boies, and 
in the courses on labor, immigration, race and 
population which appeared in considerable 
numbers in the nineties and were usually 
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incorporated with aociolof^ when departments 
in this subject were oi^antzed. The old subject 
of moral philosophy was transformed in the 
eighties into ethics, Christian ethics, social 
ethics and Christian sociology. For the most 
part the last three were taught in the divinity 
schools and the first in the new departments 
of philosophy, but Christian sociolc^y was often 
found in the denominational colleges in the 
nineties, and Small began his sociological career 
from this point of view. Both Fly and Commons 
dabbled in this field in the nineties, and F. Cl. 
Peabody and Graham ‘^Faylor largely standard* 
ized it in the theological schfx)ls in the directiem 
of social problems, later to i>e known as Chris- 
tian Ethics’* at Union, C'hicago and other 
seminaries. Peabody intrvKluccd it as practical 
ethics at Har\'ard in i8tSc, where now, as social 
ethics, it still divides the field with sociology. 
A fourth parallel was the siir\'ivtng interest in 
the philosophy of histor\', which w;w taken over 
from history in one fonn or another by prac- 
tically all of the leading theoretical sociologists 
of the nineties, but was gradually eliminated 
after 1900. As sociology stood in the standard 
colleges in 1900, it was very largely a synthesis 
of all of these contributing viewpoints as well 
as of some minot- ones not mentioned. These 
were not alu-ays tnoroughly assimilated one to 
another. They were primarily secular in view- 
point, and gave e\idence of a growing interest 
in the study and inductive generalization of 
contemporaneous data and a corresponding 
diminution of interest in anthropological or 
ethnological materials. 7 'hese last were now 
beginning to receive a separate academic in- 
tegration in the degree to which sociology with- 
drew its interest and placed it elsewhere. 

A number of other subjects, not particularly 
social in their original subject matter, were 
integrated more or less to the social disciplines 
in this period. Tliis was particularly tnic of 
education, biology, geography and theology. 
Law', on the other hand, diminished in its social 
synthetic outlook during this period. Con- 
stantly it became more traditional, technical 
and formal, emphasizing precedent at the ex- 
pense of the demands of common sense and 
social justice. This displacement of justice hy 
formality was variously due to the growing un- 
certainty of the content of the law arising out 
of the accumulation of great masses of contra- 
dictory decisions; to the conflict between new 
times and new needs and the old content and 
procedures of the law; to the impact ot economic 


ipterests, desirous of maintaining a status quo 
or of securing special favors of interpretation, 
upon the legal profession and judges taken from 
among the Iaw7ers; to the inertia which a 
highly integrated and closed system, whether 
legal, religious or other, is likely to acquire 
when it insulates itself from a functional phi- 
losophy of life and environment; and finally to 
the over-pcK>fe.ssion:ilization of the law and its 
isolation from the other social disciplines in the 
colleges. Several men of great ability perceived 
these exits and sought to remedy them in one 
way or another. Langdell’s case method of 
teaching the law, introduced at llarx'ard in 
1870, and adopted practirally universally in 
the better law scIhk>Is by 1900, was calculated 
to miniini/e uncertainty and to train in the in- 
ductive ajiproach to general principles. Dudley 
D. Field made a long and earnest fight for 
codification with the same end in view, es- 
pecially in the ^cvcnties .iiid eighties. About all 
that was accom|>Iished here, however, was a 
practical movement in the direction of iinifonn 
legislation. StMuelliing also was achieved in the 
direction of the simplification of prcKediire, in 
the improvement of the s<)urces of the law, in 
textbook making aiui in instruction, and latterly 
in the movement for social legislation and u 
more ethical interpretation of eviilcnce and of 
past decisions. 'Fhe growth of the historical 
viewpoint in the law in this period was of 
undoubted value in stimulating a constructive 
criticism of legal subject matter and [»roeedure. 
But at the end of the century not a great deal 
of progress had yet been made in the direction 
of an adeciuatc socialization or humanization of 
the law. 

Geography, as vve have seen, had alway-s 
maintained close contacts with the social dis- 
ciplincs in this countrv'. Special tcxtlxxiks 
began to appear in geogniphy about iKoo, 
jedidiah Morse’s American (ieo^rafyhy (1789) 
and Parish’s Sew System of Modern (icogr^iphy 
(1810) being the most oiitstamling. Alxxit the 
middle f the century the subject was extended 
from the colleges to the fuihlic schor>ls so largely 
that several public schcK>l texts of all grades 
appeared, including among others those by Col- 
ton, Cornell, Mitchell, Monteith and Warren. 
In the seventies, eighties and nineties there was 
an increasing emphasis upon phj’siography, per- 
haps OB a result of the spread of geological 
instruction in the colleges; but, beginning in 
the eighties and nineties, there was a revival of 
interest in social or human geography. Pre- 
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viously iocial geography had been primarily 
political, with some emphasis upon anthropo- 
geography, after the tradition of Montesquieu 
and Buckle. Now the maturing of economics as 
a subject in the colleges called for a rapid 
development of economic and commercial geog- 
raphy, which gradually expanded in the direc- 
tion of a social gec^raphy descriptive of the 
customs and institutions of peoples. 'Hiis aspect 
of geography was largely popularized by travel 
books and by geographical readers such as those 
by Frank G. Carpenter. 

The first volume dealing with education in this 
country was the Rev. Samuel R. Hall’s lu^ctures 
on School-Keeping (1829). I^ter in the century 
several universities introduced courses in the 
theorj'and practise of teaching: New York Tni- 
versity in 1832, Brown in 1850-55, Michigan 
in i860 and the University of Iowa in 1873. 
Iowa’s was the first permanent chair and was 
called ‘T*hilosf»phy ami Education.” Other 
chairs followed: at Michigan, in the science and 
art of teaching, in 1870* at Wisconsin, in 
pedagogy', in 1881; and at Nurtii Carolina and 
Johns Hopkins in 1884. 'I’eachers College was 
incorporated in 1889 and affiliated with (''o- 
liimbia in 1890. In 1920 o\er four hundred 
colleges and universities were giving courses 
in education for prospective teachers. In 1901 
I'olrnan listed six courses in the sociokigv of 
education, the forerunner of modem educational 
soeiologx, winch is now to be found in a very 
large number of colleges and iiniveisities. 
Furthermore the whole subject matter of edu- 
cation as a discipline is nioMiig toward a social, 
and even a s<H:iologicaI emphasis, although 
fonncrl^ in this field the psvcholfigical em- 
phasis was most prominent, and perhaps still is. 
In the theological seminary the scx'ial emphasis 
is also growing rapidly, until advianced insti- 
tutions of this t\pe, like Union and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity Schwl, are be- 
coming largely schools of sociologv', anthro- 
pology, psychology of religion, religious edu- 
cation and social (Christian) ethics. Ethics in 
the departments of philosophy is also becoming 
increasingly social in content. 

in. THE PERIOD OF MATITRATION 
AND SYNTHESIS. 'Fhe growth of the social 
disciplines has been very marked since 1890. 
In 1884 there were about tw’cnty full time men 
^f professorial rank teaching history in the 
colleges. In 1895, according to Jameson, this 
number had grown to approximately one him- 
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dred, almost half of whom had studied in 
German universities. The recent growth has 
also been great, but less marked relatively than 
tliat of the social sciences. Between 1876 and 
1892 (16 years) courses in economics multiplied 
5.8 times; between 1892 and 1910 (18 years), 
8.6 times; and between 1910 and 1925 (15 
years), 4.6 times. I'hc peak of growth in this 
subject was apparently reached around 1900 
Few departments of pr>litical science w^erc estab- 
lished independent of history before 1900, 
those of Wisconsin and Harvard, for example, 
dating respectively from i<pi and 1909. In 
1013 there were 336 colleges and universities, 
out of a total of 546 for which data were ob- 
tained, offering political science, and in thirty- 
eight of these there were separate departments 
of }>oliticaI science. In 18S9 there were only 
four institutions offering sociology by name. 
In 1901 there were 132 institutions with 399 
courses In 1909 the number of collegiate insti- 
tutions teaching sociology had increased to 337 
and the number of courses to 1044, a growth of 
155 permit of i»istitiitions and of 162 percent 
of courses in the intervening eight years. Since 
this [xTiod the rate of grow'th has probably 
been slower. Betwexm 1865 and 1920 a total of 
142 new hw schcKils affiliated with other edu- 
cational institutions and fiftv-foiir independent 
law' schcx)is were established. Fifty-four of the 
former tvpc and twenty-four of the latter ceased 
to operate. In 1925 26 the total number of 
degree conferring law .schools was 168 and the 
total studt lit attendance i pon these was 44,273. 
In 1897 there were only three distinct chairs in 
geograpliy, although many more men gave part 
of their lime to the subject. In 1920, 170 
adlegcs and univ ersities offered geography, and 
in 1924 there were 494 ci>llrge courses and 
15,004 college students in the subject. The 
majority of the courses dealt primarily wdth 
human geography. 'Fhe growth of other social 
subjects has already been nested. 

Beginning with the nineti(*s of the last cen- 
tiirv', and c*spccially after 1*^00, new' trends 
bec'aine nianif(*st in the social disciplines. The 
period of experimentation in the selection of a 
workable method was drawing to a close, and 
the various fields settled down to productive 
W'ork largely to the exclusion of methodological 
discussions. Another important trend, especially 
after 1900, has been that toward synthesis. 
The border lines between the social disciplines 
began to disappear and overlappings became 
more numerous. The problem of jurisdiction. 
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lo absorbing in the nineties, has ceased to 
oonoem the investigator and student in any 
vital manner and is being left more and more 
to the administrator. The result is that all of 
the social disciplines have come to be hfgely 
synthetic, as was sociology in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Also, there has been 
a marked increase of emphasis upon con- 
temporaneous data as the subject matter of 
investigation in the social disciplines. This is 
indicative of the growing emphasis upon the 
use of science to interpret the world in which 
we live. In a static world tradition is perhaps 
the best interpreter, but in a highly dynamic 
world, like ours, contemporaneous facts and 
generalizations from them are necessary to give 
penpective and to make clear our adjustment 
needs. Other trends are toward practicality 
and the application of facts to problems, tow'ard 
a growing emphasis upon professionalization 
and the training of experts in the social sciences, 
and likewise toward an increasing importance 
assigned to the social subjects not only in the 
college curricula but also in public opinion and 
behavior as a whole. Finally there has been a 
vast oonesponding increase in investigation and 
publication, especially in recent years. All of 
this indicates that the sodal disciplines are 
now readiing th>t degree of maturity which 
will permit them to be characterized as sciences, 
and in their professionalized aspects as applied 
sciences. 

The central phase of this struggle to become 
sciences has been to de\'elop a dependable 
method of gathering and generalizing data. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
social disciplines, with the partial exception 
of law and history, vrere primarily social phi- 
losophies. Even in law philosophic speculation 
was frequently mixed with deductions from 
precedent and categorical dicta. Law was largely 
authoritarian and to a nominal degree scientific. 
History also largely depended upon authority 
for its facts and not infrequently interpreted 
these with an a priori laxity that called forth 
the strong disapproval of the critical historical 
school, whose primary concern it was to develop 
a method of finding and testing historical facts. 
Beyond the collection and evaluation of data 
the historians were not at first concerned. 
Political economy and politics were not in- 
sensible to objective data, but the work of the 
classical economists and of the political phi- 
losophers gives abundant evidences that general- 
izations did not always await the accumuhtion 


gf large masses of verified data. Moral phi- 
losophy was professedly speculative, although 
it did not go so for in the disr^rd of obser- 
vation in its preference for a priori logic as had 
its predecessor, the natural law school of 
philosophy. These conditions could not well 
have been otherwise in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. There had not yet been 
developed an inductive method for the social 
sciences, although the philosophers of history 
had attempted it and Comte and others had 
written ateut it. The leaders of the social 
disciplines after 1865, and especially those who 
had been to Germany, saw the weaknesses of 
the speculative approach and of the pseudo- 
inductive method of the philosophy of history 
school. To many of them it seemed that the 
remedy lay in the application of the critical 
methods of history to the other social dis- 
ciplines, and for some three decades this was 
attempted, with the results noted in the pre- 
ceding section. They did get valuable per- 
spectives upon the origin and growth of their 
problems, but in a rapidly changing world such 
historical perspectives are inadequate guides to 
the present and the future. Above all, the 
historical method, how'ever well tested the 
facts may be, docs not give an adequate basis 
for generalizing regarding the present. In very 
few fields are there sufficient comparable data 
to afford a dependable sample for statistical 
generalization, and reasoning by analogy is par- 
ticularly dangerous with respect to historical 
data, because each period of history involves 
different conditioning factors. The historians 
themselves realized this limitation and largely 
abstained from generalization. But the social 
sciences cannot he so abstemious if they are to 
be sciences rather than history. 

The use of anthropological data for general- 
ization, which appealed so strongly to Spencer 
and to Americans like Morgan, Sumner, Veblen 
and most of the early sociologbts, proved of 
little more value. While these data were not 
taken from such a wide range of historical 
periods, they were abstracted from a vast 
number of space environments. This fact gave 
the anthropological or ethnological data almost 
as great a diversity of meaning as the dis# 
similarity of the time environments gave to 
historical data. If the anthropological data had 
any superiority as bases for serial sdenco 
generalizations it was largely due to the fact 
that the samples in any one field were usually 
more numerous. Driven largely to abandon 
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bath of these attempts at securing an inductive 
basis for the social disciplines, the leaden 
turned with more success to the statistical 
method, the virtues of which had been more or 
less recognized throughout the century, llie 
thing most needful in connection with this 
method was an abundance of facta capable of 
being used as samples. In vital statistics the 
problem of collection was solved gradually by 
governmental agencies. Business also was able 
to assemble certain types of data necessary to 
statistical generalization. But in some other 
fields the problem was not so easily solved and 
had to await the appearance of private en* 
dowments for the encouragement of research. 
Various governmental bureaus and divisions, 
and especially the census, have also shown a 
disposition in recent decades to recognize the 
nature of the problem involved. On the other 
hand, the problem of developing statistical 
methods, as distinguished from the collection of 
data to be handled statistically, is largely the 
task of the scholar and the methodologist. It is 
his task also to work out the technique of the 
collection and classification of data. In this 
connection the case method has come recently 
to have an increased importance. The case 
study has two functions. As description and 
analysis of a specific situation or problem it is 
a very old technique, knowm to history, medi- 
cine, law and many other fields, and it has 
recently been elaborated and perfected on this 
side into the sur\ey, the life history, family 
history, etc. But there is also another function 
for the case analysis, that of definition and 
standardization of data to be used as materiab 
for statistical generalization. The case analysis 
itself gives only a specific description. It can 
be utilized as a means to a more general and 
inclusive perspective only by subjecting it 
or its defined and standardized elements to 
statistical manipulation and generalization. The 
one method gives concreteness and the other 
perspective, ^th are being rapidly perfected 
by the social sciences. 

One of the most marked present trends is 
toward synthesis and accommodation in the 
social disciplines. In the nineties many leaders 
spoke and wrote as if they believed that the 
l^undarics of the social subjects had been 
predetermined from the foundation of the 
world. It is doubtful if any one would do that 
now. The problem is the important thing to- 
day, and it is regarded as the property of any 
person or department that is competent or 
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equipped to handle it. Each of the social sub- 
jects now takes material from the others quite 
freely. There is no copyright on hurts, but only 
on tiie organization or use made of the facts. 
The same intellectual need for perspective and 
reasonable completeness of view which brought 
sociology into existence is now bringing all of 
the social studies into a more harmonious co- 
operation and adjustment. The present em- 
phases upon contemporaneity and functionality 
have had much to do with this synthetic trend. 
In a century history has completely reversed its 
major emphasis from ancient to modem, and 
even to current or contemporaneous, history. 
And at the same time it has expanded the 
range of its subject matter from politics to 
include all phases of human action and thought. 
Its content is no longer merely past politics but 
it includes all past social subjects. The only 
distinctions left between history and the other 
social disciplines are that it covers more than 
just the data of socUA relationships and relates 
to the past instead of the present. But as history 
comes more to emphasize the contemporaneous 
and resumes its old habit of generalizing, even 
this major distinction largely disappears. 

Nor is one social science able longer to build 
up its data and principles without giving due 
regard to tliose of the other social disciplines. 
This is particularly noticeable in connection 
with law and religion, although excellent ex- 
amples might also be taken from economics, 
political science or so«:ioIogy, not to mention 
other subjects. Sociology has been compelled 
to give due cognizance to economic and other 
cultural factors in developing its findings. Eco- 
nomics is today in process of reorientation 
toward an institutioaal economics, because of 
the necessity of recognizing the findings of 
social psychology, sociology, politics and anthro- 
pology. Political science within two or three 
decades has, under the spur of economic and 
sociological analysis, turned from the formal 
analysis and history of constitutions to the 
study of governmental and political practises. 
It was E. J. James of Pennsyh*ania who first, 
in the lui'^ eighties, struck the modem practical 
note in political science. A. B. Hart followed at 
Harvard in the early nineties. His Actual 
Government (1903) has since been supplemented 
by many other studies, such as the works 
of Lowell, Beard, Brooks, Munro, Merriam, 
Young and Holcombe, going much farther in 
the same general direction. The work of Beard 
has been particularly outstanding for its recog- 
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nition of the influence of the economic factor 
as a psycho-social background to political 
motivation and action. This has also been 
emphasized by Merriam and his school at 
Chicago, and in addition this school has under- 
taken with success to analyze the various social 
and economic currents which condition public 
opinion. Political psycholog}', as a phase of 
social psychology, is a recognized and im- 
portant phase of the science of politics in every 
progressive school, and it is even more a part 
of the general literature of the subject. 

On the practical side political science has 
increasingly turned its attention to problems of 
administration and control. Go^now and 
Fairlie, especially, have emphasized repeatedly 
in the last three decades the importance of 
administration, and the newer tendency in this 
field is to discover the practical material and 
psycho-social obstacles and aids to successful 
governmental administration. International law, 
once a matter largely of logic, and later of 
history and formal documents, has now come 
to be more particularly an ana^-sis, on the 
one hand, of international practises and rela- 
tions, including informal diplomacy, and on 
the other, of international opinion and atlairs 
(primarily eoonom c). Publication in this field 
is moving in the same direction. In all of 
the social subjects the emphasis is increas- 
ingly upon the analysis of the informal back- 
grounds and conditioning fsetors, for it is 
recognized that the formal relations and facts 
but imperfectly represent the actual situation 
and are usually results rather than causes. 
Thus economic, social and psychical factors are 
often of more significance as explanatory cate- 
gories than is mere logic. This fact has brought 
Ae new science of social psychology into 
existence and has made it largely basic to all 
of the other social disciplines. In the new 
orientation of the social disciplines toward con- 
temporaneity and synthesis it has largely taken 
the place of formal logic as an aid to the explana- 
tkm of social processes. 

Sociology and anthropology also have been 
greatly influenced by the other social studies. 
Being largely a synthetic discipline, sociology 
has been under the necessity of collecting for 
itself a body of dependable data. These have 
been borrowed hugely from history, economics, 
political science, anthropology, psychology and 
biology. This fact has resulted in the estaUish- 
ment of numerous filiations between sociology 
and the other social subjects, which have not 


infrequently eventuated into new connecting 
social disciplines, such as social biology, social 
histoiy, social economics, social politics, social 
or cultural anthro|)ology and social psychology. 
Thus the synthetic and largely derivative char- 
acter of sociology, for which it was formerly 
much blamed, has pn>ved to be one of its 
strongest points, enabling it to perform largely 
the function of filling out the unoccupied spaces 
between the scKial disciplines and thus to 
synthesize their methods and viewpoints. But 
sociology has not been alone in this work. 
The other social disciplines have also been 
active in pushing out their l)orders to make 
contacts with the other disciplines. Likewise 
anthropology has moved largely in the direction 
of sociofogy on the side of interpretation of 
its data. The result is an interesting rapproche- 
ment between tlie two suhjeets after almost a 
generation of incrciising separation. Sociology 
is again drawing considerable data from the 
field of anthro|X)fog\* and is incorporating it as 
cultural sociofogv. Anthn>|x>Iogy, on the other 
hand, in gencraU/ing its cultural data fituis it 
diflicult to avoid bec'ornirig cultural sociology. 
The new relations between the two ilisciplines 
present an interesting academic prr>hlem in the 
scope of the varirjus social sciences. 

Recently law has been undergoing an evolu- 
tion in the direction of a synthetic viewpoint. 
The historical approach to law gradually eman- 
cipated it from the mndition of a closed system 
and demonstrated the relativity of its principles, 
based so largely on tradition. This made it 
necessary for students of law to find some sanc- 
tion for it other than that of precedent. In earlier 
times the continental legal systems sought this 
wider sanction in the principles of natural law, 
which reduced essentially to intuitional and 
a priori judgments of justice. A similar appeal 
to an ethical philosophy of law was made by 
some of the critics of our own legal system in 
the sca>nd half of the nineteenth century. 
But it remained for a group of men who had 
caught the new synthetic spirit in the social 
sciences to sec that the new sanctions of the 
law must be found in science instead of in 
philosophy. Roscoe Pound has been the leader 
in this reorientation of the law, which he has 
called the sociolt^cal theory of jurisprudence^ 
He attributes the inspiration of his theories in 
large measure to his contacts with George E* 
Howard, E. A. Ross ai d A. W. Small, but ths 
general trend of the time toward synthesis has 
also been largely responsible for this new 
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humanistic emphasis in hw. As the result of a 
long campaign through articles, books, addresses 
and especially his teaching in the very influential 
Harvard I^w School, Dean Pound has been 
able to populari/e this viewpoint in his own 
generation. Harvard has furnished a very large 
number of the law teachers of other universities, 
and practically all of the recent Harv'ard law 
men are enthusiastic pmmulgators of the socio- 
logical thc<>ry of jurisprudence. The central 
conception of the thcfjry is that law is an 
instrument for the better adjustment of human 
relations of whatever character, traditionally 
called into requisition when thise relationships 
become unbearably pathological, but pcrhafis 
also to be used constructively and preventively 
with discrimination. 'Phus law is increasingly 
regarded as a public sc^rvice rather than as 
merely a source of private pmtit. It is also 
recognized that law can s«itisiuctorilv perform 
its function of securing a normal adjustment 
only if It takes adequate cogni/.ance of the 
scK'ial and ptrsonal factors involved in the 
situation, which means tha** lawyer as well 
as the law must become increasingly informed 
Sind moldul bv the other sciences, and espe- 
cially by the socul sciences. This is essentully 
the synthetic viewpoint. 

I'his viewpoint in law has made considerable 
headway in its academic form at Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale and Northwestern, and perhaps 
at some other institutions. Harvard has become 
noUd for its studies in the social aspects of law. 
Since U) 2 H the C olunibia I.avv School has been 
engaged in such studies as familial law (under- 
taken jointly Iw a lawyer and a siK'iologist), 
recent trends in corporate law , the psychological 
and logical foundations of the rules of evidence 
in Anglo-Anieriian law, research in the field of 
commercial bank credit, the administnUion of 
prosecutions in American cities and methods of 
formal accusation in criminal pn).secutions. 
Thus law is making o)ntacts with all of the 
social sciences. Concerning the new Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale, so far as it applies to 
law, President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago and formerly dean of the Yale Law 
School, says: “In planning the institute wc 
have had constantly in mind the need for the 
cooperation of lawyers and social scientists in 
the study of the group aspects of human 
behavior. . . • The attempt in the institute will 
be to study the rules of law in relation to life 
as it is iH'ing lived in the United States today, 
in tiie light of all the dau that economists, 
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political scientists, psychologists and psychia- 
trists can bring to bear upon them.*’ What the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations is expected 
to do for law it will also attempt to do for 
medicine, business, politics, etc. Nothing could 
be more typical of the new syntlietic spirit in 
the sr>cial 8cicnce.s tlian that exhibited by this 
new research institute at Yale. So far, however, 
this new sociological and humanistic juris- 
prudence is primarily in the research and 
pui)licity stage. It will be pcrliaps a generation 
or more before it actually transforms the 
teaching and the practise and the making of 
the law . 

'Fhc trend toward professionalization in the 
social disciplines, noted earlier in the case of 
law, also began m earne.st for pr)litical economy, 
or economics, before the close of the nineteenth 
century. The industrial system had reached 
such a degree of complexity and of perfeuion 
of technique that it was calling for experts. 
The Wharton School of Finance and Economy 
(now Finance and Commerce) of the Uni- 
versity of Pcnnsylv anu was the first to res])ond 
to this demand, in i8Si, following the short- 
lived attempt at the I'niversity of lx>uisiana 
in 1849 ^3 Other schools of similar nature 
followed. The first of the state universities to 
institute a school of commerce of university 
grade was the la)uisiana State University in 
1899. The period after 1910 was especially 
prolific in the development of schools of com- 
merce and business administration. Marshall 
found that 175 sch(X)ls or courses (curricula) 
in business administraii n were established 
between 1910 and 1925. The coursers in these 
schools have multiplied at a very rapid rate and 
aner a great variety of subjects, from com- 
mercial gcogiaphv to factory' management and 
air transfvorUtion. Most of these schools aim 
primarily at training in commercial and busmess 
technique with a fundamental informational 
background, but a lew, of which the Harvard 
C graduate School of Business Administration is 
tlie most outstanding example, are interested 
largely or nnmanly in rescan b and in a funda- 
mental analysis of the subject matter. The 
field of education has also been professionalized 
in much the same way. In the nineties the 
normal schools began to become primarily 
institutions for the training of teachers m the 
technique of teaching, and soon after 1900 
most of the larger universities established 
schools or colleges of education to carry on 
the same training work for the higher grade of 
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teachefs. Later the oollegea adopted the same 
system in so far as they were able, until now 
over four hundred institutions have profession- 
alized oouises for the training of teachers. The 
subjects thus professionalized are chiefly psy- 
chology, sodology, biology and the common 
school branches. 

Sociology, psychology, biology and to some 
extent other social sciences have also been 
professionalized in the schools of social u-ork. 
The beginnings of this movement go back 
to the American Social Science Association, 
founded in 1865 to promote the study of the 
social sciences and especially their application 
to social problems. This association furthered 
the organization of the National Prison Associ- 
ation (1870) and the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction (1879). This latter 
ofg^ization was also instrumental in the pro- 
motion of social work training. Dunster's and 
Sanborn’s courses in social science at Michigan 
and Cornell in the eighties began such in- 
struction, but largely in a theoretical way. In 
1894 Ely at Wisconsin and P. W. Ayres, 
secretary of the Cincinnati Associated Charities, 
promot^ a combined theory and field training 
scheme, but this was gi\*en up the following 
year. In 1898 Avres was more successful in 
starting a six weeks training course for social 
workers through the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society. This gradually grew into the 
New York School of Philanthropy. In 1899 
S. M. Lindsay and S. N. Patten of Pennsylvania 
initiated a training course within the university. 
Within the next decade training schoob were 
established at Boston in connection with Sim- 
mons College and Har\*ard University, and at 
St. Loub. Thereafter the growth was more 
rapid, until in 1928 there were thirty-five 
schoob of social work of college grade in the 
United States and Canada, thirty of which were 
affiliated with, or were integral parts of, uni- 
versities. There was also a much brger number 
of colleges and universities offering part time 
training in social work. Professional training in 
political science subjects has not reached the 
same d^ee of separate development as in 
business and social work, although in some 
schoob, like the Wharton at Petuisylvanb, 
training of an effective character, especblly in 
consuhr service and municipal adminbtratbn, 
has been developed. The chief reason for the 
underdevelopment of professional training in 
political science b perhaps the ^^political** char- 
acter of our governmental system. Journalism 


has had a much brger development as a pro- 
fessional or vocational subject, but its trend 
has been primarily technological and very little 
toward the synthetic viewpoint of the social 
sciences. 

The increased professionalization of the sodal 
sdences in response to the demand for tech- 
nical training of various types of experts has 
raised some serious problems about the future 
of the socbl disciplines. Having in mind perhaps 
the effect of professionalization upon bw, many 
have feared that the spread of the movement 
would lead to a decrease in attention to the 
theoretical aspects of the social sciences. This 
b not, perhaps, as imminent a danger as that 
the findings of social investigation may be 
perverted in behalf of the interests of the new 
professions and of their commercbl patrons. 
As yet it is not possible to predict ultimate 
results along these lines. More optimistic socbl 
scientbts point to the stimulus which industry 
gave to the physical and biological sciences, 
claiming that the same result will follow in 
the case of the socbl sciences. There b, how- 
ever, a different factor involved in connection 
with the socbl sciences — ^thc fact that they are 
with difficulty protected from prejudice and 
propaganda. For example, will the profession 
of advertising not only make use of the data 
of psychology and sociology, but also attempt 
through propaganda to pervert the findings of 
these subjects with regard to the social signifi- 
cance of the* products or commodities adver- 
tised? Another contingency often urged is that 
the overemphasis of the private business man's 
point of view, cspecblly in business economics, 
which is developed primarily in the service of 
private entrepreneurs, may lead to the magnifi- 
cation of an individualbtic viewpoint and prac- 
tically to the suppression of the socbl or public 
viewpoint in economics. There also seems to be 
some danger that the technique of admin btra- 
tion may crowd out an adequate consideration 
of the wider aspects of socbl policy in socbl 
work ard in public adminbtration. It is always 
characterbtic of the professional training school 
that it has little time for '^theory” due to the 
heavy load of "practical” courses, and thus its 
technique, like that of the law, becomes an end 
in itself, a ritual, not subjected to criticbm from 
within. One attempt to meet thb difficulty has 
been the elevation of the professional schoob 
into graduate and semi-graduate status, with 
the requirement of a general non-technicsl 
course as prerequbite to matricubtion. Thb 
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aolution w largely invalidated in many inati* 
tutiona by the fact that the withdraml of moat 
of the social diaciplinea into professional schools 
has resulted largely in returning the control of 
the colleges of liberal arts to the more re- 
actionary subjects, which impose so many *'re- 
quirements” that, as at the University of North 
Carolina, it is impossible to elect more than a 
smattering of the social sciences. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for example, in 1920 a 
rule was passed requiring students of the 
prelegal course to take I^tin, but giving them 
no opportunity to elect psychology or sociology. 

We have already seen that research in the 
field of history was not unknown in colonial 
times. In the national {>eriod before i860 a 
number of men, including Sparks, Clarke and 
Force, were able to interest the federal govern- 
ment in doing something toward the preserva- 
tion of important documents and the publication 
of Diplomatic Correspondence (1829^30) by 
Sparks and American Archives (1837-53) by 
Force, and other works. We have already noted 
the leading histories and '^tiu. writings of this 
early pcri<xl, some of them representing trust- 
worthy research. After 1S65 the various state 
historical societies, especially those of Wiswnsin 
and Massachusetts, sponsored important his- 
torical iiuestigations. 'Fhc work of Justin 
Winsor and K. (i. llmaitcs in connection w'ith 
the former merits especial mention. The United 
States government also made collections of the 
('ivil War reairds, and began to publish valuable 
researches in American ethnology and archae- 
ology after 1879. The Massachusetts Bureau of 
I^lx>r Statistics and the Ignited States Bureau 
of Lalior, the Federal Census Bureau and other 
governmental reseanrh and publication bureaus 
did increasingly important work of a s(x:ial 
science character, especially in statistics, after 
the eighties. Ciradually simibr state bureaus 
fell in line and added their quota to research 
and publication. Especially since 1900 there has 
been a large expansion and a considerable im- 
provement jn the quality of the social research 
undertaken by federal and state departments, 
such as the immigration, children’s, women’s, 
agricultural, commerce, education and public 
health agencies. These have come increasingly 
under the direetbn of men trained in research 
by the universities. But governmental research 
in the social sciences is likely to be cast along 
rather general lines, with an eye to popular 
mther than profeasioDal consumption. It is 
rarely pathfinding. This btter ne^ has been 
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filled by the universities as adequately aa their 
resources would permit. 

Starting in the seventies with the monographs 
of graduate students and the work of a few 
professors, usually German trained and espe- 
cially interested in research, the universities 
expanded their research programs as their funds 
increased, until they came to include research 
fellowships and assistantships, research pro- 
fessorships, laboratories and publications. Chi- 
cago is now building a million dollar research 
lal 3 oratory for the social sciences alone and 
publishes more than a dozen research peri- 
odicals. Yale has just received a $7,500,000 
endowment for a research institute for the 
study of human relations. Gdumbia, Harvard 
and Johns Hopkins have bng maintained ex- 
cellent series of research publications, which 
several other universities have imitated in the 
last two or three decades. There are also almost 
a score of university presses designed par- 
ticularly to publish research w'ork that the 
commercial publishers find unprofitable or 
difficult to handle. Aside from these channels 
for research publication the various social sci- 
ences have their national professional associ- 
ations, which publish journals and usually have 
an official annual publication besides. The 
Archaeological Institute of America Mras organ- 
ized in 1879, ^be American Historical Ass^- 
ation in 1884, the American Economic Associ- 
ation in 1885, the American Folk-Lore Society 
in 1888, the American Anthropological Associ- 
ation in IQ02, the American Political Science 
Association in 1903, the American Sociological 
Society in 1905, the American Association for 
Lalx>r lx;gislation in 1906, the American Farm 
Economic Association in 1909 and various other 
social science associations of national and local 
scope at earlier and later dates. According to 
Bulletin No. 8 of the American Council of 
Learned Societies (1928), anthropology now 
has four standard journals, archaeology four, 
economics eleven, gcogtaphy five, history sixty, 
international law and relations two, law forty- 
three, poli'^-^l science six, religion seven and 
sociology nine. Libraries and museums have 
also multiplied. Every large city in the United 
States now has a library supplied with hundreds 
of thousands of volumes, and a few* of these 
with more than a million books. There are also 
forty-one university libraries possessing more 
than 100,000 volumes each; the libraries of Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania and Princeton have 
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each more than 500*000 volumes; Q)Iumbia has 
more than a million hooks, Yale approximately 
two million and Han-ard almost three million. 
Working museums are pmctically as numerous. 
In addition to tliese agencies research and 
publication various private associations and 
foundations, too numerous to mentiot\ in detail 
here but described at length by Ogg ( igaS), have 
been established since 1900. As Ogg says, we no 
longer suffer from a }>auctty of research. Our 
next concern is with its quality, w*hich perhaps 
is as g^xxl as can be expected at the present 
stage of development, .\nother problem, which 
belongs less to pure science than to the applied 
sciences of education and administration, is 
that of procuring as wide a dissemination as 
possible of this research among the masses and 
its application to the solutuin of our sckuI 
adjustment problems. There are also important 
problems connected with the administration of 
research funds and of research itself which 
must be worked out before research can achieve 
its maximum results. 

The control and formulation of the social 
disciplines, as well as of publication, has amie 
in recent decides to be overwhelmingly in the 
hands of the universities. This fact renders the 
organization of tl e universities and the relations 
of teachers and icsearchers to the institutions 
matters of great public moment. Salaries are 
probably fairly adequate at the present time, 
being sufficiently low' to place more of a 
premium upon work than upon golf and s<Kial 
life, and not sufficiently low actually to prevent 
productive labor. Also, the spirit in most 
American universities is decidedly fa\orabIe to 
productive labor instead of to brilliant con- 
versation and elegant leisure. The matter of 
academic freedom perhaps leaves more to be 
desired. Historically there have been two great 
obstacles to academic freedom in this country — 
theological and politico-economic irregularity. 
Cooper, one of the ablest scholars of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, was forced to 
resign from the College of South Carolina in 
1834 because be would not accept the Penta- 
teuch. His heresy so frightened the good people 
everywhere that a large number of denomi- 
national colleges were established during the 
next two decades to compete with the state 
universities, and they succeeded in keeping the 
latter on the verge of starvation by denying them 
state appropriations until the new era in edu- 
cation in Ae eighties and the nineties gave 
them a fresh lease on life. Few professors out- 


side of denominational colleges and theological 
seminaries are now dismissed on theolc^ical 
grounds, and then usually with great reluctance. 
Some of the more advanced seminaries even, 
such as Union and Chicago, now refuse to 
dismiss a professor on merely doctrinal grounds. 
Religion has come to be something more than 
theology and along with its socialization it has 
achieved a certain degree of tolerance. 

On the other hand, political and economic 
limitations upon freedom of teaching and ex- 
pression appear to have tightened. Kven Jeffer- 
son felt it desirable to choose a ‘‘regular** pro- 
fessor of politics for his University of Virginia 
and carefully to supervise the political reading 
matter of the courses in this field. It would be 
imf^ossible to iiicluile here a list of the men 
who have been dismissed from their academic 
positions because of their political and eco- 
nomic views in the last fifty years, but the 
fbilt>wing are rather typical. Repeatedly the 
protectionists attempted to oust Sumner from 
Yale and almast worried him into a resignation 
in 18S0 on the charge of using Spencer’s work 
on sociologv as a text. In 1886 II. C. Adams 
was forced to leave Cornell at the instance of 
Hem*)' Sage, who had been offended b\ tlie 
former's remarks on the (iould strike. In 1894 
lily was up before the trustees at Wisconsin 
on the charge of radicahsin. lii 18^5 K. W^ 
Bemis resigned from Chicago, stating that his 
economic views nude the step necess.iry. "I1ic 
resignation bf li. Ik-njamin Andrews from 
Brown in 1897 and his transfer to Nebraska 
in 1898 are wxll known, as is also the dismissal 
of E. A. Ross from Stanford in 1S99, because 
of his views on the immigration question. In 
1911 E. M. Banks was forced to resign at 
Florida because of his t04> liberal \icws with 
reference to the North. In 1917 William Schaper 
was dismissed at Minnesota after a amtroversy 
with a British subject teaching in his depart- 
ment (political science), and the daily pa{>erB 
announced soon after the close of the w'ar 
that thp governor of the sbite would in tlic 
future attend the sessions of the board of uni- 
versity regents to make sure that no undesirable 
radicals were appr>intcd on the faculty. These 
instances are perhaps tj'pical of the present 
trend. University administrations avoid the dis- 
missal of men on direct political and economic 
grounds when prjs.sible, since such action brings 
unfavorable publicity and results in their insff- 
tutions being boycotted by the ablest indi- 
viduals. Men are much more frequently forced 
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out by a denial of advanoement, of research 
funds and other aids to effective work, and by 
administrative discourtesy. It is impossible to 
estimate the number of men who are eliminated 
in this way, but it is unquestionably brge. 
The Association of American University Pro- 
fessors has not been able to solve the problem 
of academic freedom, although it has amelio- 
rated conditions. A greater need is that of an 
intelligent public opinion which will support 
the social scientist in stating his findings when 
they have been arrived at by scientific methods. 

L. L. Bernard 
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54; I^lie, T. L. C lifFc, **Political Economy in the 
United States” m Fortmghtly Rei leti, n. s vol. xxviii 
(1880) 488- X09, I^ughlin, J Lawrence, “'ITie Study 
of Political Economs in the United States** in Journal 
of Political Etonomv, v«>l 1 (1892-93) 1-19, 143-51; 
I'amarn, llenr> W , '*Deiits(h-Ameiikanische liezie- 
hungen in dcr VolkswirtschaftsUhre'* in Die Entuick^ 
lung di r deutschen I "olksn irtsi hajuU hre im neunzchnten 
Jahrhundert, 2 vols (l^cipsio 1908) vol. 1, no. xMii; 
“Annie ersarv Mrc'ting’* in Ametuan Economic Asso- 
ciation, Public attorn, 3rd series, vol \i (1910) 46-111; 
Marshall, L (* , “'I'he Teaching of Economics in the 
I niied St.ites** in Journal of Political Economy, vol. 
XIX (1911) 760 89, and ‘ Offerings in Economics in 
i«; 25-26** in Journal of Politual Economy, vol. \x\v 
(1927) 573 612, Mathews, Shuler, “The Develop- 
ment ol StKial C hristianitv in \merica during the 
Pisl Twcntv -1 i\c \ears* in Journal of Rilmion, vol. 
VII (19271 37^1 SO, (fias, N S l\ , 'riu Piescnt C on- 
dition of Kconomic Uisii>i\** in (Juaititly Journal of 
Fionomu^, \ol \\M\ <1919-20) 20C) 24, and **’^I'he 
Rise ind r)c\ tlc»pnicnt of Economic Historv** in 
Eionontit Hi^loty ReriiUK, vol 1 (1927) 12 34, Wright, 
C\undl J>, “StarivtKs m ( ullcges** in American 
Kc«»nomic .\sM»ciation, Puhluatiom, vol 111 (1S89) 
5 28. f flfucr, J W’ , Statistical Teaching in Amen- 
can Colleges and I nivers’ticV* in American Statisti- 
cal -\smKi Tion, Journal, *ol. \\i (1926) 419-24; 
Warien, Chailcs, .1 Ihst 1 of the ^Imefuan Bar 
(Boston 191 1 ), Kccllich, Josef, 1 he Common Lau and 
the ( ^as! l/i thotl tn Ino t u an I 'nn etsity I mu Sihotls, 
a ie|iort to the ( amegic I oundation for the Advance- 
ment of 'IVichmg, Bulletin no. 8 (New Xork 1914); 
Reed, .\ / , / taitnni: fot the Public Profi^sion of Latv 
(New Yoik U)2i), .md Pno nt^Day Sihooh (New 
York 1928), Sleinci, J. F . Edmatian for Soital li orAi 
(Chicago 1921), Walker, > 11 , Smud Work and 
Ttaimtui of Social B or/urt (C'hapcl Hill 1928). 
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AARONSON, AARON (1876-1919), Palestin- 
ian agricultural pioneer and Zionist leader. An 
agronomist of international reputation, he ob- 
tained the collaboration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in cstahlishing in 
Palestine an agricultural experiment station pat- 
terned after similar American institutions, and 
W.IS an active promoter of Jewish cokinization in 
that country before the war. He saw great possi- 
bilities in the agricultural development of Pales- 
tine, and considered an agriculture diversified 
and adapted to the local climatic and economic 
conditions an essential factor in the permanent 
success ot Loloni/ation. 

'riie outbicak of the w'ar put an end to his 
agricultural woik, and ifu. an adventurous 
escape tioiii tlie '1 uikish lines Aaronson trans- 
ferred his activities to helping the Rritish win 
Pall Stine and to obtaining jxditical recog- 
nition for the Zionist cause He tinik part in the 
negotiations with Balfour which resulted in the 
famous ileclaration promising ** Palestine as a 
home land lor the Jews/* and was a member 
of the Wei/mann commission which went to 
Palestine in 10 iS. 'Phe restoration of peace 
found him making plans for putting in new 
crops and starting a new agriculture on a quar- 
ter of a million acres in Palestine, when sud- 
denly his c-areer was cut short by death in an 
aeroplane accident as he was f 1 \ iag from Ixmdon 
to Pans. 

David Faikciiild 

('omult: Fairchild, David, **The Dramatic l\ircer of 
I'wo Plantsmcn" myouma/ of Heredity, >«l. \ (1919) 
276 80; Ormshv-Ciorc, \V., “Aaron Aaronson” 
in ZiomU Rn'ieic, vol. iii (1919) 35-36. 

/URUM, PETPER THORVALD (1867- 
1926), Norwegian economist, held several ad- 
ministrative positions and, after 1917, was 
professor of economics at the university in 
Oslo. His earliest writings dealt with coopera- 
tion. In his chief work Arbeidets okonomiske 
Vivrdi (The Economic Value of Labor), pub- 
lished in Christiania in 1908, he follows closely 
the theory of marginal productivity. Developing 
wholly d^uctively the laws regarding the deter- 


mination of wages in a static community, he 
does not enter into any discussion of the applica- 
bility of these laws to real life. Aarum revised 
the second edition of Aschchoug’s large work 
on economics and in his later years wrote an 
ca^nomics textbook, Leeren om samfundets 
okonomi (2 vols., Oslo 1924-28), the second part 
of which treats of the practical side of the 
science. This part was, how'ever, not published 
until after his death, and was completed by 
O&kar Jaeger and Ingvar Wedervang. Aarum 
was tlie first opponent of the inflation of Nor- 
wegian currency during the war, but w'as not so 
fortunate as to win the support of the politicians. 
With the exception of a short article on Scan- 
dinavian economists in Die IVirtschaftstheorie 
dcr Gegemvart (4 vols., Vienna 1927-28, vol. i, 
p. 122-41) all Aarum ’s works are published in 
Norwegian. 

Wilhelm Keilhau 

AASEN, IVAR ANDREAS (1813-96), gram- 
marian, folklorist and lexicographer, w*as bom 
on a farm in western Norway and was largely 
self-educated. He showed from the first a keen 
interest in grammar, ^'ot only in I^tin and 
Cjreek but also in the riudern Scandinavian 
and in the dialects of Norway. He was one of 
the first to maintain that the local dialects of 
Norway were not debased and corrupted forms 
of Norwegian but had a continuous linguistic 
development from Old Norse which could be 
traced through recognized linguistic processes. 
I’hrough the generosity of the Academy of 
Sciences of IVondhjem he was able to trav*el 
through Norway, particularly western Norvv-ay, 
gathering material in substanriation of his the- 
ory. TIk result of this was ihc lAUidsmaal, a 
very careful synthesis of those dialects which 
were recognized as purely Norwegian, and the 
publication of a grammar in 1848 (Det norske 
Folkfsprogs Grammatik, expanded in 1864 as 
Norske Grammatik), followed by a dictionary in 
1850 {Ordbog aiier det norsk Folkesprog\ en- 
larged edition Norsk Ordbog, 1873). Aasen also 
showed the literary value of the new language 
in poems and stories (Ervingen and Symra). 
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Aasen is of grest importance in the history of 
Norwegian nationalism. The Landsmaat became 
a cause which attracted many vigorous cham- 
pions, who were quick to recognize Aasen’s 
claim for it as the way to the development of 
nationality and the spread of popular education. 
Foremost among these were Arne Garborg, the 
realistic novelist and dramatist, and Aasmund 
Vinje. the journalist, and they became the lead- 
ers with Aasen in the long and bitter fight 
against the Riksmaal (Danish with a Norwegian 
pronunciation) which had become the **Nor- 
wegian'^ language. This struggle had as its first 
victory the decree of the Storting in 1896 that 
Lmdmaal was to be taught all children in the 
grade schools, and today it enjoys equal rights 
with the Riksmaal. The struggle (maalstraev) 
has heightened the appreciation of the cultural 
value of the old Norwegian folksongs, traditions 
and customs, and has had a profound effect on 
popular education. It has raised the self-respect 
of the country people as perpetuators of the 
native Norw'egian culture and has strengthened 
the whole nation’s love for everything of pure 
national origin. 

Ottar Tinglum 

Woskr. UdwUgie Shifter (Christiania 1896). 

Comult: Garborg, A., ilovden. A., and Koht, H.. Ivor 
AitseUt GramkanUt Maalftisaren^ Diktaren (Christi- 
anis 1913); Moe, Molkte, ^‘Ivar Aasen*’ in Sordnuund 
i drt tgdo Aarhundsede^ ed. by Cerhatd Gran, 3 vols. 
(Christiania 291a) vol. ii. p. 377-326; Bugge. A., and 
others. N urges Hirione^ 6 vols. (Christiania 1909-17) 
vol. vi. pt. i. sect. ii. 

ABANDONMENT. See Exposure; Old Age. 

ABBE. ERNST (1840-1905). model employer, 
the son of a spinning-mill foreman. He under- 
stood in youth the hardship of a fourteen to 
sixteen-hour working day. and accordingly 
when he was an employer he could see matters 
through the eyes of the employed. He studied 
physics and became an outstanding figure in 
the field of optics. In the Zeiss plant at Jena, 
which manufactured optical instruments and 
employed fifteen hundred persons, he became 
partner and later sole owner, and introduced 
model working regulations. He converted it 
into a foundation in 1896. thus expropriating 
himself without compensation. Although polit- 
ically a liberal he advocated restriction of the 
power of the employer and improvement in 
the legal status of the worker. He opposed 
welfiure work as mere stage trappings. ^’Wel- 
fiue*’ firms required compulsory contributions 


to pension funds which, through fear of loss 
on discharge, increased the dependence of the 
employed, but Abbe established a non-con- 
tributory pension fund and even introduced a 
system of compensation to employees dischaiged 
through no fault of their own. He also com- 
mitted his concern to a system of profit sharing 
(which excluded the management) and to con- 
sultation with a freely elected labor committee 
on all labor questions except those concerning 
commercial management. In 1900 he pro- 
posed to this committee that the hours of labor, 
which had been gradually reduced to nine, be 
cut to eight. The workmen agreed and tried 
to accomplish just as much as before, but then 
declared the strain too great. By Abbe’s orders 
the former pace was resumed, and it was found 
that without conscious effort more work was 
done than formerly in a nine-hour day. This 
led him to his famous theory of the reduction 
of working hours for specialized factory labor. 
This theory, with the by-laws for his founda- 
tion. is to be found in his Sozialpnlitische 
Sekriften (vol. iii of his Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungers^ 3 vols., Jena 1904-06). The German 
shop committee law {Betriebsrdtegesetz) of 1919 
incorporates both Abbe’s idea of discharge 
compensation and his principle that in tlie 
employment of the executive, clerical or labor 
force there must be no discrimination based on 
race, class, religion or party affiliation. 

* Robert Wilbrandt 

Comult: Auerbach, Felix, Ermt Abbe (and cd. I^ipsic 
1922), and Das Zeisswerk und die Carl^Zeiss^Stiftung 
(5th Jena 1925), tr. by R. Kanthack (London 
1927); Weiss, Hilde, Abbe und Ford, kapitalistische 
Utopien (Berlin 1927); Wilbrandt. Robert. Sozialismus 
Gena 1919) p. 153-58- 

ABBOT. CHARLES. Baron Colchester 
(1757-1829). English political figure, was bom 
at Abingdon, but later lived at Colchester. 
After studying at Oxford (Christ Church) he 
joined the bar. then turned to politics and 
entered the House of Commons in 1795. He 
showed at once that rarest qualification of the 
parliamentarian, an understanding of finance; he 
became chairman of Pitt’s Finance Committee 
of 1797 and wrote most of its reports. In 180a 
he received the office of speaker of the houses 
retaining it until 1817. when he became a peer* 
His principal parliamentary achievement was 
the passing in 1800 of the Census Act. He had 
to face strong opposition, but at a time when 
vague fears of overpopulation and under- 
subsistence were current, the importance of 
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having aocunte fiicta furnished a powerful argu- 
ment in his favor. The act was passed, therefore, 
and it was put in force the following year. 
Another valuable public service was the ap- 
pointment of conunittees to report on the 
arrangements made in connection with tem- 
porary and expiring laws and on improved 
methods of making new statutes known to the 
public. He also reformed the system under 
which public accountants held custody of 
government funds. 

W. H. Dawson 

ABBOTT, CHARLES CONRAD (1843- 
1919), a physician noted for his contributions 
to archaeology, whose name is associated with 
the problem of man's antiquity in America. 
He was connected with the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard, 1876-89, and was curator of 
archaeology in the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, 1889-93. Alx>ut the year 1876, on his 
ancestral homestead near Trenton, New Jersey, 
he discovered stone implements in such associ- 
ations as to suggest to hiui tiiree culture hori- 
zons- inter-glacial man, an intermediate cul- 
ture and, finally, the relatively recent pre- 
Columbian American Indian. These con- 
clusions were stoutly defended in a number of 
publications ranging in date from 1872 to 
1907. He was convinced that palaeolithic man 
existed in America, and carried on a sharp 
controversy with his opponents, leaving to 
others the systematic study of the site. These 
investigations confirmed Abbott’s conception 
of the intermediate post-glacial horizon, which 
he called “the argillite culture,” but did not 
corroborate his claims for the earlier glacial 
horizon. Abbott’s chief contribution, therefore, 
was the discovery of the Trenton site, with its 
two culture horizons. The term “argillite 
culture,” however, proves to have local sig- 
nificance only, and does not designate a con- 
tinental culture horizon as Abbott assumed. 

Clark Wissler 

Important works: Primitive Industry (Salem i88x); 
Ten Years* Diggings in Len&pl Land (Trenton 1912). 

ABBOTT, FRANK FROST (1860-1924), 
historian and philologist, was graduated from 
Yale in 1882, and continued his studies at Yale, 
Bonn, Berlin and the American Classical School 
St Rome. He taught at Yale (1884-91) and 
also, for sixteen years, at the University of 
Chicago, which he helped to oiganize. His last 
profeasoxahip was at Princeton (1908-24). His 
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Hutory and Dtscripium of Reman Political 
Imtitutions (Boston 1901) is still, because of its 
soundness and precision, a standard work. 
Three books of wider interest. Society and 
Politics of Ancient Rome (New York 1909), The 
Common People of Ancient Rome (New York 
1911), and Roman Politics (Boston 1923) 
contain, among popular essays, the fruits of 
several penetrating epigraphical studies. Hir 
last work. Municipal Administration in the 
Roman Empire (Princeton 1926), written with 
the collaboration of Professor A. C. Johnson, 
was at once accepted as the outstanding work 
in its held. Although Professor Abbott always 
held chairs in the classics and devoted much of 
his time to the interpretation of Latin authors, 
his graduate courses usually lay in the field of 
epigraphy and history. To the great amount of 
excellent dissertational wx>rk done under his 
supervision classical studies in America owed 
much in enlargement, and work in every phase 
of Roman history much of its scope and thor- 
oughness. 

Tenney Frank 

ABBOTT, LYMAN (1835-1922), American 
journalist, religious leader and writer on social 
problems. Ablx>tt began studying the indus- 
trial situation in America as early as 1870; 
in 1876 he became associated with Henry 
Ward Beecher on the Christian Union (later 
the Outlook\ and in 1881 was made editor- 
in-chief. This journal under his editorship 
was the fiist religious periodical of wide circu- 
lation to open its pages to a general discussion 
of labor problems, carried on in editorials 
and in contributions liom such economists as 
R. T. Ely and such ministers as Washington 
Cjladden. In sociology as in religion Abbott 
sought to maintain a middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion, opposing socialism but persistently arguing 
against laissez-faire economics. He recom- 
mended the democratization of industry, urging 
that the “tool-users” should become “tool- 
owners.” The church, he believed, should inter- 
pret and the teachings and spirit of Jesus 
in such a way as to show their application to 
industrial problems. Although editorial and pas- 
toral duties prevented him from makirig 
thorough studies, his interest in the subject 
and his editorial policy were influential in 
creating a new attitude toward labor on the 
part of the churches and in developing what is 
called “the social gospel.” Abbott's sociological 
interests were not confined to labor problems. 
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Although he diacuned them lesa frei]uently, he 
was also concerned with other social questions. 

Granmllr Hicks 

Imfk)riafit narks: Ills socioloKtcal \ieu^ are touncl m 
ChnsUamtx and Soeud Problems (Ikiston i8g7^. The 
Rights 0/ Man (Boston 1901). 'I he Indmtnal Problem 
(Philadelphia 1905), Amertia tn the Making (New 
Ha\en 1911). Remtmsiemes (Boston igic) ch x\ii, 
desenbes the genesis ot hia attitude toward industry. 

ABBOTT, SAMUEL WARREX (1837-1904), 
American \ital statistician, was interested chietiv 
in the promotion of public hcsilth and in the 
compilation of comparable mortality statistics. 
In 1886 Abbott w«is elected secretary and execu- 
tive officer of the reestablished Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, a p<jsition which he held 
until his death. He supenised the preparation 
of the annual reports of the board and edited 
the Massachusetts Re^stry and Return oj Births^ 
Mamages and Deaths (\ols \i\-\h\, i88<>-90) 
These reports, together with his Sumnutry of 
the Vital Statistics of the Sm England States 
foe the Year iSqj (Boston 1895) long ser\ed 
as models for similar statistical studies. '"The 
Vital Statistics ot Massachusetts tor 1^97 with 
a Life Tabic,’* published in the Massachusetts 
State Board of He ilth, Annual Report (\ol. xxx, 
1898, p, 799-830 i and one of Abbott’s most 
important contnbutions, was perhaps the hrst 
significant life table prepared in this cxiuntry 
for the whole population of a state Ablxitt was 
chairman of a committee on \ital statistics of 
the Amencan Public Health .\ssociation from 
1893 to 1897, and a member of the commission 
appointed by the same association, in icyoo, to 
draft suggestions for the revision of the Inter- 
national Classification of Causes of Death. 
Perhaps his best known work is Past and l*res- 
enl Condition of Public Hygiene and State Medi- 
cine in the United States (Boston 1900) pub- 
lished by the Statistical Association. Some of 
his other contributions are: ** Influenza Epi- 
demic of 1889-90** in Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, Annual Report (vol. xxi, 1889, 
p. 305-84); Infant Mortality in Massachusetts’* 
in Massachusetts Association of Boards of 
Health, JoffTiiu/ (vol. viii, 1898, p. 134-52); “The 
Decrease of Consumption in New England" in 
American Statistical Association, Publications 
(vol. ix, X904-OS9 p. 1-20). 

William R. Leonard 

Consult: A^lupple, G. C., State Samtatton, vols. i-ii 
ICannbndKe, Mau. 1917- ) vol. I, p. zob-oo; *'Sam- 
zei W. Abbott, M.D,'* in Boston Methcal and Surgical 
pHsrnai^ vol c!t U904) 50^-03; *'I>csth of Dr. Samuel 


W. Abbott" in Michigan Monthly Bulletin ef Vital 
Statistiis, vol. \ii (1904) 77, and in American Sta« 
tistical Association, Publications, vol. ix (1904-05) 
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ABDICATION, in earlier usages, w'as a 
technical legal word. Ahdicatio, in Roman law, 
denoted the act whereby a father disowned hia 
son, expelling him from his family or depriving 
him of rights of inheritance; it was also the 
name for the act ot a magistrate in c|uitting 
ofike (because of unfavorable auspices or for 
other reasons) before the usual term had expired. 

In later and present usage abdication is a 
word of senu-technical significance, denoting 
the act whereby a person in high office re- 
nounces hl^ office, either fonnally or virtually, 
(jenerally the term is applied only to such an 
act by a "sovereign" ruler — such a& an emperor, 
king, queen, dictator, sultan or pope -and is 
not used to designate a sui render of office by an 
elected head of a republic, thus wc speak not of 
abdication but of resignation of office by 
President Mat Mahon ot riante, or President 
Diaz of Mcxieo 'Phe tenn implies, more- 
over, that the abandonment of oflite is vol- 
untary - to be distinguished from dcp)sitioti 
or dethronement However, m a majority of 
familiar instances recorded as abdications, the 
decision to relinquish office, though nornmally 
spontaneous, was not actually so, the* abdication 
being in such cases a final and formal renunci- 
ation <if an authority which events bevond the 
control of the ruler had already taken from him. 
Some abdications, of course, have been appar- 
ently as free as any important decision can be. 
for abdications liave been induccil by a 
sovereign’s weariness of rule, or by his physical 
ailments, or by his disgust or despondency over 
failure of projects upon which he had set grea 
store. Involuntary «ibdicjtions have sometimes 
been tfic results of defeat by foreign enemies, as 
in the case of the eighteenth century abdications 
of Polish kings under compulsion from Russia, 
Prussia md .\ustria, and the abdications forced 
upon lesser European monarchs by Napoleon, 
and in turn upon him by his victorious enemies 
in 1814 and 1815. More frequently abdications 
have been the consequence of domestic uprisii^. 
The abdications, in November, 1918, by 
Emperor William ii of Germany, Emperor 
Charles of Austria, and the thirteen Germnn 
state mcxnarchs, were ^hc result of both foreign 
defeat and domestic insurrection. 

Abdication in Roman Catholic law is the 
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renunciation of a benefice or clerical office. 
The law of the Konian church lays down 
certain rules of abdication, such as tliat the 
renunciation of office must be voluntary, for 
a just cause, and made into the hands of the 
proper ecclesiastical superior; except that a 
pope, ha\ing no earthly superior, resigns his 
office into the hands of the cardinals. 

'rhere are no general legal principles govern- 
ing the manner and conditions of abdication. 
The throne of England can, since the Revolu- 
tion of ibSS, be lawfully abdicated only with 
consent of Parliament. In the case of James ii, 
Parliament after a debate comprising probably 
the most lengthy and learned discussion c\er 
devoted to abdication, declared that James had, 
by his actions subvcrsi\e of the constitution and 
by his flight from the kingdom, “abdicated the 
gfj\cnimonl” and “the throne is thereby 
become \acaiit.’* The House of lairds preferred 
tf> designate the king s action as a “desertion**; 
the (^)mInons, howe\cr, desiring a more com- 
]>rehensi\e Icim which W'oiild piecludc any 
icha tlial lames would be free to return to the 
thione, msiMtd upon the wotd “abduation,** 
to which the lairds jiiialh ass^ nted. Onh a \ery 
few wiitun Lonstiiutions ha\e any reference 
wliale\cr to abdieatum. '1 he constilut’ori of 
Spain pioNidcs that a special law is rc<|uired to 
author i/( the in<iuaicli to “abdicate the crown 
in fa\or cif tiu hiir pusuiuptnc and the con- 
stitution of JiigoslaMa }ini\idcs for succession 
“ill case of »h ath or alnluatlon of the king “ 
Aliduation in Jaj\m has hail an unusual 
hislorN aiul sigmhcaiKc \ giiuial practise of 
rctiiciiHiit tnun acti\c life iua\ be iraeid back 
inanj untuiKs. Aflei the ad\cntof lUiddhism 
into Japan (in the t-exeiith centur\), with its 
practise of ictucinent Iw high piiesis into a 
life of leligious lontcmplation, it became cus- 
tomary for eniperxirs to abdic.ite after shoit 
reigns and iclire to a nuiiiaslie sort of life. By 
the twelfth century the ciisMm h.id spicad to 
other high goMrnmeiital oflieers; ami soon 
afterwards it became a piaetise in pii\atc life 
for a person in carl) middle age to withdraw^ 
from his business and his |x)silion as head of 
his family and to de\ote his remaining years to 
rest and study. The pditleally jx>wcTfiil families 
of Japan lud encouraged the practise among 
sovereigns; for such families made themsehes 
more thonmghly dominant by seeing that only 
ytiiing emperors reigned, ancl by having these 
abdicate before they reached an age when they 
Jiiight prove tlicmsclvcs too independent. The 
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effects of the early political abdications (a 
practise which continued until well into the 
nineteenth century) are revealed in the short- 
ness of tlic reigns and the frequency of rule 
by minors in Japan. 

Francis W. Coker 

Ser, Monarchy; Papacy; Ri:\'oi i noN; Coup 
D’ErAF. 

Consult', I'oR Aiiiiic'aiion in Roman Law': Coipua 
juris civilis, ('mU\ lustunanus (Htilin 1K77) bk. \i., 
chs. xvMii .incf xxxi; Mommsen, I’hwHlcir, Homiseket 
Stfialsseiht, 3 \ols. (2nd cd. Leipsic 1S76-77) vol. i, 
p. 603 t,. 

I'OR Amiic \riONs nv Pomik ai. Riiirs: the his- 
tones of the sc\cral states. NIost encyclopaedias 
Rivt lists fit important ahdic ations; the most extensise 
Iisi IS that in the aiticlc “Aluluation** in Im Grande 
Enr\flop{iJu\ \oI 1, p a?-***!, recordinjr instances, 
from the fifth c 1 ntur\ » f to 1870 a u. On the abdica- 
tion of James 11, see lIKuKstone, William, Commen- 
farfes, hk. 1, ch. ill, Silt. 21 1 and hk i\,th \i,scct 78; 
Great Hntam, Pailianiciit, Parliamentary 

History of Emdiiml, 3^1 \ols. (Ixindon 1806-20) \ol. 

cfds. 36 ^o. qS loS. 

1 OR P\i»\L Amdk vTifiNs- TIefilc, Joseph, Con- 
iilun^;t\(ltuhtt, 9 \ols. (1 rcihurp ihOo oo) Kng. cd. 
tfi AD. 7S7 onl\, s vois (rdinhuryh iSSt 90), Mil- 
inan, H. H, Ih\toi\ oj Latin (Jin\tiamt\^ 4 \ols. 
(New York I«i03». 

1 oh \rioN' AS A J\i*\M'*i Ci MOM Shigeno 

.\n-iki, “The K\ils of Xlniitation, Heiishi;) and 
Avl<jptiim“ in A^ialK s<kici\ of I »p..n, 7 ransaittoni, 
\ol. \\ (1SS7) 74 Ss. C h uiihitlain, B. II. 7 //o/cr 
Japatust (^iih ed ].a>ndfin 1905; p. 13-14, 231, 246- 
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ABUUCriOX. The \icw that the carrying off 
of women was originally the general mode of 
obl.iinin" wi\c\s was Ik M by mdn\ of the earlier 
anthmpologists, and t’*' dc\elopmcnt of mar- 
riage institutions, as also the lule of exogamy, 
was tiaccxi to“man i. gc by c.ipture.’’ 'Phe thcxiry 
is now discartlcJ by most aulhoiitics. In spite of 
the fael that the capture of women in wars and 
raids is fouiul to hate been Aon prc\alent in all 
parts of the woild, there aie slrfing reasons 
against regarding this as ha\ing c\er been the 
usual and general mode of obtaining wi\c^. 
The women so vapturecl occupy in most in- 
stances a status clirterent fiom that of regular 
wi\cs. ‘ ’ic choice of wi\es is largely regulated 
by custom, in which tribal endogamy plays 
hardlv less important a part than clan exogamy. 
Marriage is, in lower cultures, frequently ma- 
trilocxil, the women nc\er leaxing their clan, and 
their husbands joining them; and this was, in the 
writer’s view, originally the general custom 
Whenever the rexerse usage obtains, some con- 
sideration is exacted before the husband is per- 
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mined to remove the woman. When this is 
effected furtively or by violence, the proceeding 
is resented, both as an offense against the older 
usage and as an attempt to c\*ade payment of 
the bride-price. Abduction is, in part, often re- 
sorted to as a means of bargaining from a coign 
of vantage. The renK>val may take place with 
the connivance of the woman, thus constituting 
elopement rather than abduction. It may be 
connived at, after payment has boon made, by 
the girl's relatives, but without her consent. 
Genuine abduction thus merges by impercep- 
tible degrees into the widespread usages in 
which simulated nolence on the part of the 
bridegroom and his friends and resistance on the 
part of the bride's people form part of the mar- 
riage procedure. The \iolcnce may, ^^ith the 
same people, be ceremonial or real according as 
the bride-price has, or has not, been paid, 'rhese 
usages are most satishurtorily cxpLiined with 
reference to the change from matrilocal to patri- 
local customs rather than as evidencing an orig- 
inal stage of marriage by capture. The abduction 
of women is, in lower cultures, one of the com- 
monest causes of tribal warfare, and \> often 
formally discountenanced on that account. 

To a different class of offenses belongs the ab- 
duction of married women by a member of the 
same tribe, which s exceedingly pn-valent in 
lower cultures and is commonly confounded in 
ethnological reports and discussions with sim- 
ple adultery. But by many peoples who resent 
fiercely the abduction of a wife, adultery with- 
out abduction is regarded with indifference. The 
injury is usually held, as it was in Anglo-Saxon 
law, to be compensated by suppKing another 
woman. The claim of a husband whose wife has 
been abducted is commonly regarded by tribal 
hw as having lapsed after a given perirKl, after 
which he is restrained from taking further steps 
to regain possession of her. 

Attic law required the abductor of a free-born 
unmarried woman to marry her, as did also early 
Roman law. The edicts of Constantine and of 
Justinian, however, pronounced such marriages 
null and void, sanctioned revenge to the extent 
of homicide, and disallowed the petition of the 
victim in favor of the raptor. Ecclesiastical law, 
down to the ninth century, recognired the 
marriages as valid in such cases, but afterwards 
conformed to the Justinian code. After the 
twelfth century marriage was again allowed, 
with strict provisbns to secure the freedom of 
action of the woman. The abduction of heiresses 
was very prevalent throughout the Middle Ages 


and down to the eighteenth century, and early 
English law had mainly such cases in view* 
Under the Criminal I^w Amendment Act, 
1885, mere abduction is a felony if the victim 
he under sixteen; abduction with intent to se- 
duce, if she be under eighteen, and the pro- 
curing of any female under twenty one, misde- 
meanors. Modern American state statutes pen- 
alize abduction generally under the same cir- 
cumstances and, «is far as federal law is con- 
cerned, the Mann Act may be said to operate 
a restraint upon the crime. 

Robert Briffault 

See: M\HuiVi.c; Amhropoixksy; Silduction; Prosti- 
tluion; C'liiLD Marriaoe. 

Consufi: Westermarck, E., T/iz lUstorv of Human 
Marntu^e^ 3 \o1h. (5th cd. London 1921) \ol. i, th. 
x\i, p. 240- 77, llow'ard, CL E., A Hntnry of Mat ft* 
momul Imlttutiont, 3 \c>U. (C'hicaRO I<j04) vol. t, 
P Uriflault, K., The Mothtrs^ 3 \ol8. (I^mdon 

1927) \ol. 11, p. g8-io8, 230-50; Binhop, J. P., 
Commentams on the Lfm of Statutory Crtmes (3rd ed. 
Chtca^o 1901) p. 44(>-s2. 

ABEILLK, LOnS PAIX (171^-1807), was 
one of the iclixtic and practical publicists who 
served as a link between the two principal 
schof)ls of french cconormsts in the second half 
of the eighteenth ccnluiy. He v\as a friend of 
\incent de Gounia) and when, at the instiga- 
tion n[ the latter, the SociCtc d'Agricultiire, dii 
C ommerce, ct dcs Arts de Bietagric was founded 
{1757), he became Its secretaiy and published its 
Ojrps (Tobsenatiom (Rennes i7f)i-62). His 
iMtra J'un nff^f^nant sitr la nature du commtrce 
des grainy (Marseilles 1763) permits us to range 
him among the dii»cipU*s of Qiic.snay. Neverthe- 
less in hi.s Keflf \iom sur la poltce dts grains en 
France et en AntfhUrre (Paris 1764) he returned 
to a semi-neutrality between the physiocratic 
school and its adversaries. He frankly adhered 
to the fonner in his Principet sur la Itherti du 
commerce de$ grains (Amsterdam 1768); but the 
following year he separated himself again from 
these doctrines, and later supixirted Necker’s 
policy of r gulation. 

G. Weijlersse 

Consult: Wculerssc, C., Le Mouvement physioeratique 
en France {de 1756 d 1770) (Paris 1910). 

ABELARD, PETER (1079-1142), mediaeval 
philosopher, theologian and educator. Abelard, 
the son of an obscure Breton noble, left his 
home at Pallet at the age of fifteen to become 
a wandering scholar. He studied in Paris at the 
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epuoopal school under William of Champeaux 
and soon gained so wide a reputation by the 
brilliance of his attack on his master's philoso- 
phy of realism that he was induced to set up a 
lay school. At the age of thirty-four Abelard 
withdrew to study theology under Anselm of 
Laon, and in iii8» equipped in every branch 
of mediaeval learnings he returned to Paris to 
become master of the episcopal school. His 
learning and brilliant dialectic, which made him 
famous throughout Europe, were the chief 
agencies in converting the episcopal school, with 
a few hundred pupils, into what was soon to 
become the University of Paris. Dut his career 
was interrupted by his love affair with his pupil 
Helolfse. In spite of their subsequent marriage 
her family vented their anger on Abelard by 
mutilating him. 'Phis outrage and the change in 
psychology which followed it, as described in 
his Historia calamitatum^ led him to retire to 
the abbey of St. Dents. The worldly life of the 
monks did not suit his new mood, and he was 
permitted to set up a cltair in one of the de- 
pendent houses of the nbocy, to which his 
thousands of pupils followed him. Here he wrote 
his boldest works, A Dialogic between a Philos^ 
opher, a j€ti\ and a Christian and Sic ct non 
(a collection of contradictorj* theological opin- 
ions). He was accused of heresy and convicted 
by a synod at Soissons. During the rest of his 
life, both while he was teaching and while he 
was abbot of a wild and irregular abbey on the 
coast of Brittany, he was harassed by enemies. 
After he had retunied to his chair in Paris in 
1136, Bernard of Clair\'au\ preferred a second 
charge of heresy against him and he was con- 
demned at Sens, 'fhe charge, which resulted 
from the anger of the episcopal and monastic 
authorities at Abelard’s claim of greater intel- 
lectual vitality in speculation, was strained and 
was never seriously regarded at Rome. But 
Abelard, broken by this last blow, retired to 
the abbey of Cluny and died in the following 
year. 

The significance of Abelard in the develop- 
ment of European thought is found mainly in 
the impetus he gave to independent thinking 
in place of the repetition of earlier writers on 
theology. Of his actual contributions to thought 
hardly any were accepted. In his writing he 
was occupied entirely with theology. The little 
secular knowledge which he had derived in his 
youth from Martianus Capclla or Isidore he 
ignored, and the condemnation for heresy pre- 
vented the use of his works by later scholars. 
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They are in any case chiefly concerned with 
refinements of theological expression. But his 
general trend was to make dc>ctrinc rational, 
and he thus anticipated Liter sch(X)lmen like 
Aquinas. Culture was in Abelard’s time too 
scanty to give a proper op{>ortunity to his bril- 
liant intellect, and his force was spent in dia- 
lectical encounters over the phrasing of theo- 
logical proix>8itions. Abelard’s chief service was 
his unique share in the popularization of school 
life which led to the founding of the univer- 
sities. 

Josrpj! McCabe 

Works: “Opera omnia** in J. P., Patrolofdas 

cursus completus .... series latina, \ol. clxxviii; 
Peter Ahaelards phtlosophische Sthriftm, ed. by Bern- 
hard Gcyer, voU. i-iii (Munhtcr 1919-), 

Consult: Remusat, F. M. C., AhilarJ, 2 vols. (Paris 
1845); Compavre, Gabriel, Ahtlard and the Origin 
and Eiifiv lintory of CmxtrstUe^ (New York 1893) 
p. 1-23; Ilausrath, Adolph, Peter Abalard (I^ipsic 
1893); McC’alxs J<>seph, Peter Abelard (New York 
1901). For a i\iril\ imamnative treatment of Abe- 
lard's pcisonal lite see Moore, George, Hclotse and 
Ahtlard^ 2 \oIs. (London 1921). 

ABELL, AUrXAII S. (1806* 88), American 
journalist and founder of the Baltimore Sun. 
Abell worked as compositor on a penny journal 
in New York City with W. Swain and 
Azariah H. Simmons. The three later moved 
on to Philadelphia where the\ established the 
Public Ledger^ but it was in A long before Abell 
decided to tr}' his fortune in Baltimore. On 
May 17, 1S37, he an^I Swam founded the 
Baltimore Sun^ which .*as one of the early 
penny papers in the Uniud States and the first 
in Alarj'land. The cits then lud nothing but 
six-cent papers, but the profound busiiie.<« de- 
pression then prevalent made it a bad time for 
starting this new \cnlure. His paper prospered, 
howe\er, and before his death he purchased 
“Guilford,” a balf-iiiilikm-dullar estate near 
Baltimore. 

Abell and Swain were supporters of the 
Moi-se “magnetic” telegraph md helped apply 
its uses t speedy news serxiwc. The combined 
circulation of the penny press in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore was then 
rated at 96,000, a large figure in that day. Dc 
Tocquevillc noted, when tra\ cling in this coun- 
try, that whenever a Liborcr, maid or truck 
driver had a few' minutes to spare, one of these 
journals was likely to be found at hand. Highly 
sensational in their news columns, these papers 
— and the Baltimore Sun was conspicuous in 
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this regard — insisted tha(||p|pK»Dservative high- 
er priced papers should subordinate partisan- 
ship to the more important function of dis- 
tributing ne^*s and commenting on current 
events. Abell v^-as thus a forerunner of a type 
of journalism which now generally prevails in 
the United States. However, the editors of some 
penny papers, notably Abell, exhibited courage 
and intelligence, captured new audiences, and 
were the greatest single force of their time in 
educating their readers in politics, economics 
and democratic processes. 

Silas Bent 

Consult: Hudson, Frederick, younsalism in the Umtrd 
States from l 6 go to jS ^2 (New York 1873) ch. xxxi; 
Psyne, George Heniy, Jiutory of Journalism in the 
United States (New York 1920) ch. xviii. 

ABERDARE, LORD. See Bruce, Henry 

Austin. 

ABERDEEN, EARL OF. See Hamilton, 
George Gordon. 

ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY is the study 
of mental behavior that deviates from the stand- 
ard set by the normal, of whatever form and 
howe\xr conditioned the abnormal behavior 
may be. Historic !ly the recognition of mental 
disorders developed a psychiatry long before 
psychology became an established discipline. 
Insanity, for instance, has always attracted at- 
tention. But psychology* developed as an off- 
shoot of philosophy concerned primarily with 
the nature of abstract intellectual prcKcsses, 
and with slight reference to the emotional basis 
and the types and varieties of human behavior. 
It was therefore only with the growth of the 
conception of psycliology as a guide to the 
understanding and control of indi\idual and 
social conduct that abnormal psychology came 
into its own. Psychiatry has now become one 
of its several applications, continuing to furnish 
abnormal psychology with important data and 
clues arising from clinical experience, and us- 
ing in turn the psychological principles thus 
brought to light. Modem insight traces the 
play of mental abnormality in the entire range 
of human conduct, especially conduct of social 
importance. 

Many signifkant abnormal phenomena are 
open to general observation. The most common 
is sleep, which involves a lowering and an 
altering of pattern of the mental activity of 
waking life, and which gives rise to the abnor- 
mal mental products of dreams. Familiar also 


are trance, somnambulism and delirium, all of 
which exhibit characteristics of both dreaming 
and waking activity. Natural and artificial in- 
toxication, whether in the form of stupor, agi- 
tation or ecstasy, arc even more common. The 
search for an earthly paradise by the drug 
route is ancient and widespread. ICqiially well 
recogniEed and again (Kxurring both spontane- 
ously and by way of drugs, fasting or prayer, 
have been visions and hallucinations, or motor 
spasms such as the contortions of the epileptic 
fit or the fixed posture of the religious ascetic. 
The ensuing failure to recall in tlie nonnal state 
what was done in these conditions (amnesia), 
the gap or lapse in the mental life, the altered 
orientation or failure to recognize surroundings, 
the occupation w'ith fantasies and delusions, arc 
as striking as the original change of behavior. 
Possession by an alien spirit was fr)r long the 
most coininon explan.ition of the changed men- 
tal a>ndition. I'he belief rellected the religious 
doctrine of inspiration or ecstasy, or of demon 
possession by spirits of evil, 'fhe p.itient was 
beside himself (ecstasy); an older name for the 
psychiatrist was “ahenivt/* 

Fmm such common observations can l>e dis- 
covered the essential respects in which the 
abnormal mind behaves dilFert*ntly from the 
normal. It may develop sen.sorv^ disorders, in- 
cluding insensibility to pain; distorted sensa- 
tions, such as illusory visions and voices; strange 
sensations fmm within the body; or changes of 
taste and mood, 'fhere may be moti>r symp- 
toms —convulsions, contortions, tremors and 
paralyses, or inability to control inu-seles. A 
second group of symptoms consists in changes 
in emotional behavior, notably the dominance 
of anger and violence in mania. 'Fhc maniac 
has always been the typical madman. Plqually 
deviating from the normal arc the posture and 
mood of depression, the immobility of despair 
and silent bnKKling. As readily obscn'cd arc 
failures in comprehension, strange beliefs or 
delusions, ravings, incoherence, the mistaking 
of fantL..y for reality — variations in the thought 
processes that have given to “insanity” the 
dominant meaning of mental disorder, whidh 
involves failure to orient, to understand and Id 
distinguish. 

The behavior of those who were plainly ab- 
normal by constitutional defect has been equal^ 
open to common observation. The idiot is ooO- 
spicuously defective; ind the various types of 
feeble-minded, from the simpleton to the dull 
and atupid, have added to the picture of ‘*not 
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nil there.” That this condition so often ap-^ 
peared in early childhood indicated an inherent 
abnormality, interfering with development. The 
failure of mental powers in old age has also 
compelled attention; while the effects of acci- 
dent and of injury, particularly to the head, 
appeared in altered mental behavior. Thus ab- 
normal states and abnormal persons have 
formed part of ordinary human experience. 

Such popular knowledge influenced the de- 
veloping study of the same phenomena by the 
more systematic pnKcdure of science. The his- 
tory of psychology is too involved and too 
remote for inclusion in the present discussion. 
It may be sufficient to indicate the several 
stages in the development of the modem dis- 
cipline. In a sense all the life sciences had to 
await the illumination of the principle of evolu- 
tion. Withemt that clue the meaning of animal 
behavior (including human) was ilI-underst<K>d. 
A mcirc direct rec{uirement for psychology was 
the decipherment of the nen'ous system. 
Modern psychology is ncurologicnlly minded; 
but even the basis for tht disiiiKtion between 
sensor)* and m<»tor neural mechanisms w’as 
not disexivered until the nineteenth century. 
Psychobigv, even when transformed from an 
arm-chair discipline to an experimental science, 
continued to focus iifvm the minute and elab- 
orate mechanisnis of tlie higher mentd proc- 
I'sscs and their supports. The academic and 
the clinical insights were but slowly amalga- 
mated. 'fhe fuiKlament.1l importance of the 
emotional factrus in human hcha\ior had to 
make its way against the inlcllcctualist pre- 
occupation. 'I'he irnjv>rtance of growth as a 
jirocess, and of the child and primitive man as 
authentic psychological documents, had to be 
recognized. 'I'he interaction of bodily and men- 
tal conditioning had to he advanced from a 
crude influence-of-mind-and-body relation to 
a signillcant psychogenic principle. The origin 
of abnormal manifestations in normal trends 
was gradually recognized, hard lines of separa- 
tion remoxxd and the borderland discovered; 
while a sounder view of the bearings of heredity 
and environment, dependent upon a far reach- 
ing restatement of the mechanisms of trans- 
mission, was slowly gained. As the conception 
that human behavior is as pervasively sociologi- 
cal as biological penetrated and displaced over- 
moralized views of conduct, human cxpH'rience 
came to l>c reinterpreted, and attention to be 
focused upon the central problem of the com- 
l>osite factors of personality and their play in 


human relations. Thb comprehensive restate- 
ment of the most fundamental problems of 
human life was attained, however imperfectly, 
almost within a single generation. Its culmina- 
tion is the interpretation of the data of social 
psychology and of abnormal psychology from 
a common point of view. 

The influence of the rival trends in modem 
psychology upon abnormal psychology and 
their relations to it are alike eclectic. A rigid 
^behaviorism” such as that advocated by Dr. 
}. B. Watson, which regards substantially the 
entire range of human reaction as the issue of 
conditioning, does not hesitate to draw the 
conclusion that abnormal behavior has the same 
origin. This position can be reached only by 
ignoring such a vast range of experience that 
it is hardly entitled to consideration. The atten- 
tion of the older type of analytic psychology to 
the logical proce.sses (and their sensory support) 
in intellectual activity hindered consideration 
of deviating types; and the experimental pro- 
gram, how'cver differently oriented, followed a 
related tradition. The problem of Gestalt psy- 
chology lies in the same field. The emphasis 
U{K>n a functional and dynamic psychology, 
how'cvcr, was favorable to an extension of in- 
terest to the more complex integrations, includ- 
ing the abnormal. I'he stimulus to the study 
of abnormal states and conditions is derived 
largely from interests outside of, or tangential 
to, the standard disciplines of psychology. It 
arose mainly from the clinical interest in human 
beha\ior and character, v.wes much to medical, 
biological, anthmpidogica’ .nd general **human- 
ity'* pursuits, and is spccihcally connected with 
the educational motive of control in the inter- 
ests of what we now' call mental hygiene. There 
has been continuous medical interest in the 
mentally abnormal, in deviation of character 
make-up and in the vicissitudes of human na- 
ture (for which Dessoir proposes the term 
psycliognosis); and philosopher-psychologists 
(in France more than elsewhere) have found 
some confirmation and illustration of principles 
in the ab. Tmal field; but for more complete 
development abnormal psychology had to await 
tlie convergence of these many-sided modem 
interests. The Freudian contribution holds the 
unique position of a general psychological in- 
tcr|>retation derived from the study of abnormal 
phenomena. Parallel with the genetic approach 
studying mental origins and development, and 
the experimental technique determining precise 
relations, the abnormal had become a method 
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of inv«stigatbn as well as a division of the 
phenomena of the mind. 

With the conception of abnormal mental be- 
havior established, psychiatr>' incorporated a 
psychological {x>iiit of view into its anal\*sis 
and technique, and insanity became a legal 
rather than a medical concept. Psychology and 
psychiatry together developed certain char- 
acteristic patterns of deviation from the normal. 
These concepts have been the basis of all sub- 
sequent work. Mental disturbance associated 
with organic lesions, loss and disorder of func- 
tion, or defect, were regsiixled as omstituting a 
central group of the major mental disorders. 
The delusions of grandeur, exuberant fan- 
tasies, incoherence, disorientation and coarse 
deterioration of behavior that marked general 
paral\*sis of the insane were seen to be as sig- 
nificant as the motor impairment that gave it 
its name. It was realized that paretics could be 
diagnosed |)sychically as well as physiologically, 
and the association of this condition with syph- 
ilitic infection placed that disease in line with 
allied medical findings in other fields. Symp- 
toms came to be regarded as but clues to dis- 
ease patterns of the total psychic liability in 
one and another tj'pc of variation. I'he symp- 
toms of elation a J agitation (mania) and those 
of depression (melancholia) were recognized as 
phases of the manic-depressive psychosis, one 
type form of mental disorder. An equally use- 
ful and comprehensive category w*as that of 
dementia praeoox, the failure to continue the 
integrative development of youth and the ten- 
dency to splitting or dmsion of the psychic 
personality. In such fashion the orientation of 
psychiatry became dominantly psychological. 

Early in the histoiy* of abnormal psychology 
the fiinctional nervous disorders moved to the 
foreground of consideration, not only because 
they furnished so large a quota of all mental 
maladjustment, but also bemuse in their anal- 
ysis lay the clues to mental mechanisms essen- 
tial to the normal maintenance and direction of 
life energy. Insight into the mental mechanisms 
in health and disease has been one of the major 
cooperative contributions of psychiatry and 
psychology. Of the psychoneuroses thus stud- 
ied, hysteria is the richest in bearing. From 
the ancient view (embodied in the name) of 
its association urith feminine liability, to the 
modem concept of a comprehensive and vari- 
able neurosis or neurotic tendency, is a far 
Step; the transition occurred through a repeat- 
edly altered and slowly matured development 


of the concept. Hysteria aa a nervous disorder 
with a recognizable though protean range of 
symptams, may be viewed as the manifestation, 
in morbid intensity, of a pervasive liability and 
a particular temperament. In the one aspect, 
it involves emotional over-exdtability; and in 
the other a tendency to dissociation. The cruder 
outbreaks of angry and destructive hysterical 
violence, the panicky fears, the high-strung 
sentimentalism, the erotic excesses, even the 
Puritanic ru^traints, fall within the picture. 
Complex emotionalisms, from mob violence, 
disturbing prejudices and war hysteria to par- 
oxysms of grief and despair and religious 
ecstasy, present a range of disturbances indi- 
vidually and socially significant. Wayward im- 
pulses, irresponsible outbreaks and deficiencies 
of conduct may be sinuKirly conditioned. 

Such over-emotionalism, involving rapid and 
large oscillations within the emotional wave, 
intensity, impiilbivem^H and instability, enters 
into the picture of a temperament; it is repre- 
sented also in a genetic stage. A distinguished 
British neurologist, Dr. Core, maintains that 
in the pattern of their responses children arc 
hysterical, and that primitive people show* simi- 
lar characteristics, though in ditferent forms; 
moreover all but the most stable (or phleg- 
matic) when under stress incline to be hys- 
terical. I'o Dr. G)re the process of civilization 
is in part the reduction of the natural hysteria 
of the human race. Consistent w'ith this inter- 
pretation is the Freudian principle of regre.ssion, 
which regards anger outbreaks, intensive fears, 
losses of emotional balance and lapses into 
uncontrollable impulses as regressions or re- 
lapses to behavior on a lower genetic level, in 
part that characteristic of the child, in part 
that of primitive man. The greater emotional 
susceptibility of women, as w'cll as the special 
wayw*ardness, vagaries and flighty, high-strung 
escapades of adolescence and youth, fall within 
the scope of this diagnosis, often well within 
the normal orbit, at times outside it. 

The strong personal tone of the range of 
emotions, principally those of sex, involved hi 
this phase of the hysterical liability is peculiaify 
important. Under the hysterical stress experi- 
ences are responded to dominantly for their 
bearing on personal esteem or disesteem; the 
objective attitude is weakened and life centers 
too vividly and too intensively around the soctsi 
estimates of self. In the period of courtship 
and mating and in the erotic relations emotional 
attitudes are still more centralized. The hyster- 
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ically implicated functions are the fundamentally 
vital ones associated with the dominant urges^ 
anchored in the less consciously controlled 
mechanisms. Among these the sex relations 
may readily become dominant. 

The tendency to partitioning of the psyche 
or to its partial disintegration, though equally 
characteristic of the total hysterical liability, is 
less readily interpreted. It appears clearly in 
the more extreme cases of this neurosis, yet 
in others may play but a slight part in the tem- 
peramental disposition. When pronounced this 
tendency may lead to violent anitortions, loss 
of consciousness, altered personality. When 
more partial it may induce hysterical blindness, 
deafness, anaesthesia or paralysis, and mimic 
almost any variety of disease symptom upon 
which the liability has been fixed by way of a 
psychic association. These lialiilities were clearly 
manifested in the war neiimses, when under 
unbearable stresses fn)m the menacing attack 
upon the danger instinct men succumbed to 
“shell shock,** 'fhe connection between over- 
cmotifuialism personally centered and the ten- 
dency to dissociation is not clear. But it can 
be noted that C’harcot found the most sus- 
ceptible hypnotic subjects among his hv'^terical 
patients; that Janet in the s.imc group found 
pronounced pseudosymptoms, sensory and mo- 
tor curtailments and contractions of the ego, 
as well as trances ami fugues; that Freud found 
the most elaborate examples of subconscious 
and fantasy nun ifestat ions and bodily s)mip- 
toms of psychic origin, and that Flournoy and 
Morton Prince found the typical ciscs of mul- 
tiple personality and trance utterances, from 
Delphic oracles to automatic writing, among 
similar patients. When this variety of abnormal 
behavior appeara in its most developed form 
among hysterical patients, we seek a unifying 
concept, and perhaps find it in an emotional 
instability, an o\cr-action and dissociated ac- 
tion of the deeper emotional mechanisms, break- 
ing away from the higher central control. 

Hysteria becomes one of the major interpre- 
tative concepts for a great variety of behavior, 
including episodic impulsions such as klepto- 
mania or sex delinquencies and wayward and 
irresponsible conduct in general. Prejudice, riot, 
war and class hysteria, fanaticisms and irra- 
tional beliefs, deeply disturbing complexes, 
illustrate as well tliat when feeling runs high, 
reason runs low. In the Freudian incidents 
they induce bodily symptoms. A fertile source of 
hysterical complexes may be seen in the nature- 
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set conflict between the biologically older, 
deeper uiges, all highly emotionalized and an- 
chored most strongly in the vital needs, and 
the later evolved controls of reflection and dis- 
cipline associated with the higher brain centers. 
The commanding role of sex in the conflict 
remains conspicuous and pervasive. 

That other formulae redistributing life values 
may similarly represent other types of neurotic 
liability or syndromes of functional neuroses, is 
more than probable. Neurasthenia represents 
the other great division of such liability. Its 
nucleus is an undue sensitiveness to fatigue, 
an inward turned psychic attitude, a hesitant 
reaction, a fear ridden distress, a motor inco- 
ordination, a far reaching anxiety, a devastating 
depression. This presents again a consistent 
though variable picture and in most respects 
one directly contrasted w*ith the first, the hys- 
terical tendency making for impulsive activity, 
and the neurasthenia for a many-sided inca- 
pacity. I..ess menacing socially, neurasthenia is 
the more subtly disqualifying and unfitting 
individually, and plays havoc with the attain- 
ment of that efficient integration of instinctive 
urges and reflective control that enters into the 
standards of balanced efficiency and the ideals 
of mental hygiene. The psychasthenic variety 
of neurosis is affiliated with it but extends into 
the domain of elaborated systems of complex 
behavior. It overlaps the more serious distor- 
tions of the psychopathic personality — eccen- 
tric, exotic, strangely sensitive and yet more 
strangely insensitive, following recklessly a few 
directive urges. 

The mechanisms involved in abnormal psy- 
cb.ology have been notably developed by Freud 
and his followers. To accept this approach 
as significant and helpful does not imply a 
full acceptance of the doctrines of Freud; it 
does, howxver, imply a conviction that the 
Freudian insight is essential to abnormal psy- 
chology. We shall never return to pre-Freudian 
ways of thinking about human behavior, its 
assets and liabilities, its vicissitudes and va- 
garies. Among the Freudian principles is that 
of the importance of subconscious activities 
and processes representing (in Jung’s view) the 
deeper and older, more primary and instinctive 
uiges and action tendencies — a sort of racial 
reposilofy. This subconscious type of activity 
is more freely expressed in fantasy-romancing, 
both in day-dreaming and in the dreams of 
sleep. It is an order of thinking which proceeds 
mainly by the pleasure principle and against 
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Vfhkh the reality principle (the stress of things 
as they are and th^ir recognition by reason) has 
to make its \\*ay. The resulting neurosis may 
be an escape into illness, an assumed or im- 
posed disqualifying incapacity that m«ikes fur- 
ther stnigglc unnecessarj'; or it may be an 
irresistible tixjtion to which Freud assigns a 
sex bearing. Owing to the same conflict re- 
pression occurs, and the unpleasant and up- 
setting is buried ali\c and continues to trouble. 
The ps\cht>anal\st attempts to bring these dis- 
turbing memories to the open forum of the 
conscicms, where they may bo set in order and 
dismissed. Inducements to neuroses may be 
found in eari\ childhotxl incidents, upsetting 
shocks, sexual in most cases, by way of a trauma 
or psvchic .assault that lea\es a functional scar. 
Conflict, csiHxrially between the {powerful native 
urges and their S4)cial repression, is the essence 
of the situation. 

The talwos that operate most intensively are 
those surrounding sex. Making sex central, 
Freud e\ol\ed his “family romance,” in which 
the child-parent relation is the crux of the 
(potentially) neurotic situation. In one form 
it becomes the Oedipus aimplex in which the 
son with his emotions fixated erotically ujx>n 
the mother dcNck ^ s a usurping jealousy of the 
father. The inteq^reting mechanism is that of 
symlwlism. Accordingly drcam.s have on the 
one hand a patent c'ontent, and on the other 
hand a latent meaning which is the symbolically 
disguised real meaning, to be interpreted by 
anahsis. 

Another mechanism is compensation, by 
which, in dream and fantasy or delusive belief, 
the subject finds compensation for his defects 
by resorting to an unreal wf>rld of sclf-gratifica- 
tion. 1’he great variety of cultural m}ths and 
traditional fairy ta’cs are explained by reference 
to the same principle. The> thus become racial 
or folklore versions of the same theme—the 
insistent struggle for a fuller, richer life, more 
abundantly or more freely satisfying the vital 
uiges. The mechanism of rationalization also 
enters the picture, cloaking in the consolations 
of reason the repressed or unsatisfied desires of 
a thwarted life. 

This selection of Freudian principles and 
mechanisms ma'i serve to indicate the mode of 
approach and the positions reached by the 
school. The method and the conclusions apply 
to behavior patterns and to personalities, hluch 
of the doctrine is summarized in the terra 
**Complex,” meaning a set of ideas (on the will 


side a **wi$h,” on the sensation or action side 
an impulsion or impediment of behavior) highly 
charg^ with emotion, that checks or warps 
the natural and effective relation between stim- 
ulus and response. Complexes condition neu- 
roses and reveal their points of origin. 

In its beating on personality, analysis as de- 
velopetl by Jung has led to the recognition of 
the two dominant types of extravert and intro- 
vert. The extravert is the more coinriioii tyfie, 
with his main psychic energies directed out- 
ward to the world of things, ocxnipations and 
objective interests, and but little troubled by 
inner reflections, doubts «ir emotional resist- 
ances. l*he psychic energy flows freely into 
channels of momentary occupation and is likely 
to be abundant, bubbling, enthusiastic. Jung 
recognizes several sub-vaPities distinguishable 
as the dominant trend is moiliticd by sensory, 
motor or reflective interests. He applies the 
same system of detaiiixl classification to the 
introvert. 'Fhe introvcit stinds closer to the 
neurotic source. In him the flow of psychic 
energy meets with resistance, with the in- 
hibition of hc*sitant m<itor impulses, of timid 
withdrawal or troubkd relit ciif in 'I'lie psNthic 
energy is direitetl inwardlv in%tiad of going out 
to objcxls and acti\e pursuits. Natur.ill\ he is 
a more comphcatcil imlividu il, largeK l)\ n astm 
of emotitmal complication; his aspiration^ inav 
run higher, his feelings deeper, his pallerns of 
behavior may be more intnc.ile. Ft»r one marked 
intfovert, there arc a score miliiK and irregu- 
larly introvert. Imlecd everv' indiMdiial must 
be equipped with cxtravcrting and introverting 
trends; but except in the very weakly toned 
and neutral nondi^scripts, there still remains a 
dominant type pattern. 

Kretschmer makes a similar diffe’^cntiation of 
personality types from the side ot clinical ex- 
perience and fxidilv build. I le puts the question: 
If you succumbed to a mental ilisonler (for 
whatever reason, by inherent frailtv of consti- 
tution or excessive stress of circumstance or 
both), what ty'pe of ahnonnal pattern would 
your neurosis or psychosis takc.^ In the enswer 
you will find your psychic type. On the one 
hand stand the manic-de[>ressive psychoses, 
with their large and typically alternating fluc« 
tuations of mood (cyxloids). I1ic other statistic* 
ally large component among cases of mental 
disorder is that of d/'mentia praccox (schizo* 
phrenia), in which the distinctive tendency i$ 
that of dissociation or a split personality (schi* 
zoids). Naturally there arc as many exceptions 
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as conformities, and these Kretschmer calls the 
dysplastic types. He makes much of the tem- 
peramental equivalents amon^ normal people 
(cycloth^mes and schi/othymts), thereby justi- 
fying his hndings as a contribution to the psy- 
chology of character analysis His imcstigations 
associate psychic with ph>sical types. Ihe pyk- 
nic (robusl, stocky) Ixidily ujn&titution is far 
more abundant among those of cycloid psychic 
disposition, the schi/oid disposition is found 
most typically in the asthenic constitution and 
m the athletic 

Parallel with the insight into the determina- 
tion of behavior fmm above thiough the psychic 
mechanisms (notably the I rciidian ones) has 
come equally novel and convincing evidence of 
the influence from below, principally through 
the glands of internal scciction (endoennes) 
'Fhc one may bi termed the psvchogcnic, the 
other the phvsir)genic principle Normal and 
abnormal bihivior alike are subject to both 
sets oi detcrnunation It has been suggested 
that each of us in a phvsio-clunui il as well as 
a psvcIio-socioloirKal-historiesI person, and that 
the resulting posoiiilitv eoiiipiev is m no small 
measure the expression of ghndular bahnee, 
domininei or dehuenev 

1 lie s|ucific evideiuv is too di tailed for dis- 
cussion here It IS suflicKiit to rtler to the 
thvioid, the ‘ iniraelc ghnd,*’ extiaets from 
vvhieb, when ad^llnl^tered to feibk -minded 
cretins, in iivorable eases have aeeoniplished 
their approximiti lestoiition to normahtv, or 
to reeili tint over-exeitahihtv of the hvstencal 
oreler is definitelv coimeeteel with ov e i -aetiv ity 
of the thvroid ind phlegm itie apathv with its 
under-aetivitv (igun in eertiin orde rs of eases), 
thu the ineehinisins bv which active secretion 
of the adren il glinds oceuis in violent emotional 
states (anger aiiel fe ir) have been established, 
that the pituitiiv gl inel is closely associated 
with the d«termin lilts ot bodilv gremth, or 
that the profound influence of sexual urges on 
behavior is again 1 gliiuhilii function of a 
different ouhr I rom such conclusions may 
arise a future chemistry of temperament, regu- 
lating alike iiormil and ahnonnil behavior 

Signilieant in this eontributioa is the close 
connection of so manv of these glandular prcK- 
esses with the functions of the autonomic nerv- 
ous system This structure, bv far tlie oldei in 
evolutionary terms, becomes the regulator of 
the vital, life shaping rcaetions, while the* later 
supenmposeei central nervous system repre- 
sents the higher level of conscious rationalized 


control. Not a little of the conflict of which 
life consists, and which under undue stress 
precipitates mental disorder, may be referred to 
the antagonism, the imperfect adjustment, of 
these two systems Modern civilization in m- 
creasmg measure makes diflicult demands upon 
the central nervous system, while the older 
aboriginal urges must still be satisfied. The 
total nervous equipment was evolved to meet 
far simpler conditions, and the icsultmg strain 
expresses itself m the nurked increase ot mental 
disorder and disqualification 

Ihe social applications of abnormal psychol- 
ogy may best be ipproiehed by way of child 
psychology 'lhat the imbecile icmained per- 
manently m a childish stite of mind was rec- 
ognized of old The piclure of mentd dehcicncy 
IS that of arre*sted development, nor is it in any 
way accidental that liinet arrived at the con- 
cept of mental age through the piactical prob- 
lem of separating the siihnoimal pupils in the 
school |K)pulation M\ projecting the concept of 
retardation backward, one re le lies a definition 
of the imbecile (meiitil .ige from three to 
seven) ind tlie idiot (nicntii age below three 
years) I rom the more inlIuI stUement of 
mental age in teims of the nitellieenee quotient 
(iq) is tie nv eel the e it e gory of the feeble- 
niiiuied, mdieated by an ig of less thin 70. 
Ihis group mav be subdivided into morons 
(i g 70 to so), imbeciles (50 to 2s) and idiots 
(below 2s) 1 xeipt for a pereentige, small but 
not negligible, of e.ises of arrested development 
due to disease and other causes, the mental 
defectives express 1 hereditnv defect This 
means munlv (is Dr Iverson his shown) that 
some Ivpes of feeble-iiiindedness run in fam- 
ilies, but other ciuses (notiblv svphilis), and 
the sponta^u^ous oceinrenee ot teeble-mnided- 
ness in almost any gride of human stock, must 
be clearly rteogni/ed With some exceptions 
the individual 1 g re minis const int throughout 
life, so that the glide ot intelligence as thus 
tested Is of fiiiuLiment il inipcilincc m the 
personal data of anv c ise ot soeiil delinquency 
or maladjustment Itillowi g the same proec- 
diirc, 1 oeuiines jxissibli to deteniunc superior 
intelligence 

But more consexpiential is the studv of the 
symptoms of “nervousness* in childicMi and the 
inclusion of the maluliusted child in the pro- 
gram of abnoniial psychology W hen Dr. Cam- 
eron emimcnted as signs of nervousness in 
young children poor sleep, irreguhr feeding 
habits (refusal ot food, food resistance, food 
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whims* vomiting)* habit spasms (finger sucking* 
twitchings* later stammering)* negativism or the 
peisbtent "'no’’ habit* and oontnuy patterns of 
reaction; and when he added that childhood 
constitutes a distinctively "nervous” or emo- 
tionally sensitive period notably characterized 
by tendencies to emotional upset* anger states 
(tantrums) and fear states (night tcrrofs* imagi- 
native dreads* panicky fears and violent disgusts) 
he outlined a prt^ram of interpretation that 
in its subsequent development has cfmipletely 
revolutionized the neurological direction of early 
childhood. It has shifted the interpretation of 
child behavior from that of naughtiness or moral 
transgression to that of a neurological difficulty. 
This contribution from the abnormal side has 
been of far reaching consequence in indicating 
the essential problems of child growth or matur- 
ing. It underlies the program of the nursery 
school; it continues in the free metliods of 
progressive education. It introduces a different 
perspective of values* of what is important 
and what secondary, in the early educational 
process. It gives hope that later neurotic dis- 
aster may be avoided by wiser adaptation of 
training to the individual needs of children 
according to their psychological types. The 
whole technique of modem child study* which 
extends from the * eble-minded to the gifted 
or superior children* is strongly influenced by 
the clinical attitude developed in the observ'ation 
of symptoms in abnormal children. 

llie same interest has made central the mat- 
ter of adjustment; for the abnormal child is 
finequently the maladjusted child. Envimnmen- 
tal maladjustments or errors in management 
affect most disastrously the sensitive* nen*ous 
types of children. The chief obstacle to success- 
&1 adjustment is some form of nervous insta- 
bility. The two rubrics of the unstable indi- 
viduals and the maladjusted individuab grow 
in complication when the child becomes the 
adolescent. Not only docs this deeply oiganic 
reconstruction pbee increasing stresses upon 
nervous instability* but it increases the need 
of adequate outlets for the more complex and 
compelling urges. It is the failure in such ad- 
justment that brings to the fore the problems of 
unhappiness or of delinquency. Misconduct 
takes the direction of destructiveness* mischief 
making* wilfulness* truancy* vagrancy* stealing* 
cheating* lying* cruelty or sex offenses. The 
conclusion derived from clinical experience is 
that such forms of behavior grow out of con- 
flict situations deeply anchored in instability of 


a neurotic type and out of a maladjustment 
within the family or in the social stresses and 
imposed restraints. 

A normal intellectual life* establishing right 
contacts with knowledge and control led by 
reason; a normal emotional life with proper 
outlets for s>inpathy* cooperation* generosity* 
fair play and control of fears and ang»:rs; a 
normal social life with the stimubtions of com- 
p.mionability, consideration and res|>cct* and 
the recipnx'al attraction of the 8e.\e8; such is 
the warrant of a normal development. Upon 
such a diagnosis most reineduil policies are 
based, 'fhe remedial agency is often the social 
worker. The foundation of mental clinics in 
association with schoob, social aid organiza- 
tions* courts* churches* special foundations, also 
represents the practical recognition of findings 
in abnonnal psychology. Diagnosis usually util- 
izes the genetic method; it is realized that the 
early environment gives way in irn|>ortance to 
the maturing environment* and that simpler 
impulses are overlaid by later complications. 
The iinj^erfect overcoming of early tendencies* 
a variety of mental infantilism* may create diffi- 
culties leading to delinquency or to psychic 
impediments, 'fhe becoming emotionally as well 
as intellectually sidult* the finding oneself in 
work, in serious purpose, in play* in the love 
life* in the total scKial adjustment of interests 
and pursuits— this nuturing process is the dif- 
ficult achievement* and marked defects in it 
appear as abnonnal behavior. 

One of the more socially important phases of 
such abnormal l>chavior is criminal activity* 
and among the applications of ahnoimil psy- 
chology* criminal psychoh^y offers peculiarly 
complex problems. The central a)nsidcration 
b that of the psychology of the criminal* in- 
cluding the causes of crime. Quite distinct in 
scope and application is the psychology of 
"'criminar’ procedure* including that of evi- 
dence* detection of crime* the setting of the 
trial* the function of judge, jury and witnesses* 
the role of prejudice* public opinion* etc. A 
third field is the psychology of punishment and 
reform. All have been profoundly affected by 
the advances in abnormal p8ychob>gy. 

The present discussion must be limited to 
the more intimate phases of the psychology of 
the criminal and the orders of crime. The di- 
vergence of opinions in regard to the dominant 
causes (including motives and urges) of crim- 
inal behavior indicates the issues. Crime is a 
socio-legal term; the behavior patterns that it 
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implies are patho-psychological products. From 
the point of view of abnormal psychology the 
latter concept must dominate. There are well 
recognized (abnormal) tendencies to deviating 
behavior; under certain circumstances phases 
of such deviating beliavior become criminal. 
There is no independent psychology of criminal 
behavior apart from deviating behavior. Even 
the social notoriety or prestige of law breaking 
as a feat of adventure and defiance finds its 
parallel in similar lures of social display, just 
as in the opposed emotional reaction the sense 
of disgrace and the social stigma of the trial 
and the prison have their counterparts in the 
social disapproval attaching to a large variety 
of (moral or conventional) misconduct or even 
misfortune. 

The orders of crime likewise refer back to 
the same psychological sources. At the simplest 
these may be classified as crimes of malice 
(15 percent), crimes of acquisition (75 percent) 
and crimes of lust (lo percent). (Tlie numbers 
are derived from one group of English statistics 
and arc t>pical of thei** occurrence.) 

This does not mean that the tendencies to 
anger, to amass property, to indulge in sex 
passion are the most unruly trends in human 
nature, or the most deleterious to social welfare, 
but only that in certain of their expressions they 
come in conflict with the common good. It 
means that basic to such conduct when it is 
**criminally” exhibited arc fundamental human 
urges shared by all, which if properly directed 
contribute to human welfare and happiness; it 
means that because these urges are strong and 
uncertainly poised, they are apt to be overdone 
and go wrong; it likewise means that the com- 
plex organization of the social environment as 
we know it and as we have helped to make it 
offers special inducements to the excessive and 
distorted expressions of such urges. It means 
that psychological defect, such as mcntiil de- 
ficiency and still more decisively dcfeclixe emo- 
tional control, is the basic **causc” of crime 
in at least a considerable group of so-called 
criminals. 

If we take the next step and ask how far 
original constitutional deviation is the respon- 
sible factor, and how far the environmental 
stress, wc enter the controversial field. The 
most definite expression of the first appears in 
the views of Schlapp and Smith (The Nero 
Criminology^ New York 1928) who hold that 
an unbalanced glandular action is the deter- 
mining factor. In this revised sense the criminal 
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is predominately bom and not made. The evi- 
dence of such glandular origin of psychopathic 
deviation responsible for crime is comprehen- 
sive. The overactivity of the thyroid intensifies 
the urges and diminishes control, its under- 
activity is related to the low grade mentality 
conduche to crime. The relation of kleptomania 
to sexual periodicity in women is well estab- 
lished. In many respects the thesis is supported 
that so far as disordered emotions arc due to 
defective hunian chemistry, criminal emotion- 
alism becomes one fonn of expression of emo- 
tional unhealth. The Siime order of social 
temptation surrounds a considerable pmpor- 
tion of the community; those who succumb to 
crime (no differently from those who develop 
psychoncu roses) do so because they belong 
to the constitutionally deficient type of one 
order or another, intcllectu<il, emotional, gen- 
erally psychopathic. Superiority m.iy have a 
similar basis; nor is the psychoncurotic dis- 
position without its (at times significant) com- 
pensations. So far as such neurotic disposition 
is explicable in glandular terms, the argument 
may take that fonn. 

Those who find the Frcuilian clue adequate 
and enlightening in regard lo the causatk n (or 
motivation) scheme of dc\ iating behavior gen- 
cially, and of the psychoncurobcs more partic- 
ularly, are prepared to extend that application 
to the psychologj of misconduct and specifically 
to the \aritlies of misconduct recognized as, or 
associated with, crime. They find the decisive 
factor in a strong and disturbing mental and 
emotional conflict. Such conflicts in turn have 
a setting in human relations, as well as in 
psychic and organic urges. Family conflicts, 
adolescent cra\ings, the emergence of sex as 
the usurping emotion, o\cr-repicssion, protests 
against depri\ation or inferiority feelings, pre- 
sent the setting in which truancy, delinquency, 
lying, stealing and irregular sex practises find 
their motivation pjittenis. I'hc diagnosis is com- 
pleted by the furtlicr idea that crime is at times 
the surrogate or substitution d escape of emo- 
tions an *sed l>y a c*onflict »iuiation, and that 
the crime represents a false solution of a trying 
sitiiatkm (as do neuroses likewise). This \ncw 
recognizes the neurotic dispositional factor, alike 
in defective mentality and in imperfect or mis* 
trained emotional cX)ntrol. It places maladjust- 
ment, delinquency and crime in the allied 
groups of deviating beluvior with a closely 
related diagnosis. Accordingly, while stealing 
or breaking in or a hold-up constitutes the 
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crime, the true situation is the resort to stealing 
for social or personal display, for indulgence, 
for excitement, for revenge. Shoplifting by 
girls and freight car looting by boj-s, exploiting 
sex allure by women and hold-ups or forgery 
by men, register behavior pattenis consistent 
iiiith the psychology of male and female traits. 
Their treatment must follow the same (^ycho- 
logical clues. Reform becomes a problem in 
readjustment. Complicated by ditTorent psycho- 
pathic deviations, similar psychic situations may 
result in different orders of crime. Wliat is 
done is less signiiicant than the source of the 
uige and motive. Consistent with this \ 4 ew is 
the predominating juvenile character of so large 
a proportion of all crimes. 'Fhat there arc from 
five to ten times as many male offenders as 
female is likewise an imi^rtant part of the 
problem. The clues to their comprehension are 
psychological. 

Those who emphasize the emironmental fac- 
tor do so for a variety of reasons. The extreme 
position is that of the *‘beha\iurist*’ who regards 
all behavior, desirable and undesirable, as the 
result of conditioning systematized into train- 
ing, and asserts tlut a proper environment and 
training will produce from any given human 
material not marl' ^dly defective to begin with, 
a worthy, efficient, industrious citizen in any 
profession. Criminals arc held to he completely 
made by their conditions. This view' comes into 
such gross contradiction with experience that 
it can hardly be accepted. But convincing evi- 
dence of the environmental factor in producing 
crime comes from the clinical records in the 
readjustment of delinquents and young of- 
fenders, from the recent experiences in humane 
and educative prison discipline and from a 
variety of sociological studies. Its great impor- 
tance, wrhich it shares with the emphasis upon 
fiivored disposition, lies in its bearing upon the 
methods of treatment and reform; in time it 
may completely transform the penal code and 
the false psychology and consequent sociology 
upon w'hich penal traditions are based. 

Yet these psychological principles cannot be 
indiscriminately applied. Socially and statistic- 
ally a career of crime may follow upon quite 
the same order of deliberate and rationalized 
plan as is involved in ordinary honest pursuits. 
Low standards of behavior and temptation 
abound. Shady transactions, skirmishing just 
within the pale of the law, and occasional en- 
Cfoadunents beyond it are common failings. 
Any adequate surv^ of crime leaves in doubt 


how much of it is of psychopathic origin. 
Institutional statistics may place it as low as 
from 7 percent to 10 percent if a marked psy- 
chopathic standard is insisted ii{H)n and its high 
as 50 percent if any measure of mental defect 
and emotional abnormality is a sufficient war- 
rant for inclusion in this class. The crimes 
associated w 4 th mental defect arc of one order; 
there are other crimes, like embezzlement, that 
arc definitely crimes of intelligence. By reason 
of thi^e complications the analysis of crime 
must remain largely a sociological study, how- 
ever much guided by the findings of abnormal 
psychology. 

The social menace of ahnonnal states and 
coihiitions invades every cK'cupation and pro- 
fession. Its civic impcirtanco was brought for- 
ward by the mobilization of the CJreat War, 
with the numerous rejections on the basis of 
mental unfitness among the enlisted soldiers. 
The records of shell shtick and the necessity of 
maintaining psychiatric divisions behind the 
lines; and the foundation after the war of hos- 
pitils for iclubilitation of veterans, bnnight 
vividly to the fore a suggestive picture of the 
widespread incapacity in the industrial and so- 
cial W‘orld caused by mental discpialification. 

The constructive ideal becomes the program 
of mental hygiene; and the recognition of the 
importance of this completely modern discipline 
itself summarizes the achie\ emenls of abnor- 
mal psychology. 'Fhc normal as.set^ of a well- 
integrated, well-roundeii personality appear as 
resulting from wholesome dcveltipinent of a 
stable nervous control and a s;itisfactory ad- 
justment to the amditions and decisions of 
which life consists; the liabilities ajqaMr in the 
deficits, the impediments, the haniiicap.s of ab- 
normal attitudes, in the lack of balance between 
contending urges, in weakened or disorganizi^ 
controls. Sanity becomes a more distinctive 
concept, a more exacting ideal, by virtue of 
the expansion of the oKlcr limited concept of 
insanity, as applying to profoundly altered men- 
tal cond'^ions, into the a>ncept of mental devia- 
tion and deficit. There are levels of mental 
efficiency, of competent adjustment, of success- 
ful life management, if not of sanity, that are 
of high social moment. The efficient control of 
the mental resources of a people, the rnain^ 
tenance of high standards of mental hygienCf 
are as vital to national welfare as any contrib«> 
uting factor to human orogress. 

Joseph Jastrow 
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AIlOLri'IOX. 'Fhc histop' of the movement 
ior the al'Militioii of the institution of slavery and 
the tiatlic in slaws is at once a study of the 
toriTs Ik hind an or^Mni/ed movement and of 
the machinery for etlectiwly influencing hu- 
manitarian sentiment and ixilitical opinion. 

Oppositifin to slawry’ arose with the Itcgiii- 
iiing ol the Atlantic sla\c traiie. 'llu* 7cal of 
niissioiiary orders, closer economic relations 
with the Negro and a changing European Zeit- 
grist made po.ssilde the gniwth of the cult of 
“the noble sa\age.’’ During the eighteenth cen- 
tury this curifius and trieiidh attitude toward 
non-Europeans was incorporated in the litera- 
tures of the maritime nations {Robinson Crusoe^ 
for example), thus preparing the |>opular mind 
for the reception of antislaverj* ideas. Particu- 
larly in England after 1725, philosophical deism 
and evangelical piety rivaled each other in 
helping to sw’ell tlie Ixidy of humanitarian feel- 
ing. A rapidly growing slave system, however, 
seemed to mock the dreams of reformers. Such 
conditions made inevitable a conflict between 
slavery and humanitarianism. 

The first important direct attack on modern 
Negro slavery was made hy an mgelical, 
Granville Sharp, who in 1771 and 1772 brought 
a Negro named Somerset before Judge Mans- 
field. Hargrave, the attorney for Somerset, 


argued that the rules of the vanished villeinage, 
the only possible legal basis for the existence of 
slavery in England, actually did not tolerate but 
destroyed it. 'Fhe decision, incorporating this 
point of view, resulted in the liberation in Eng- 
land of 14,000 or 15,000 slaves, valued at about 
£50 each. A similar deci.sion, in the Joseph 
Knight case in Scotland (1778), completed the 
process of emancipation in Great Britain. 
Sharp’s efforts to secure Negro freedom in the 
British colonies by extending these judicial 
decisions, on the ground that .slavery was 
^’absolutely contrary to the law's of reason and 
equity, as well as the laws of God** w'ere unavail- 
ing, because colonial slavery, having the sanc- 
tion of positive law, could be alxilished only by 
legislation. 

The legislative attack began after the Ameri- 
can Revolution under the leadership of Thomas 
Clarkson, William W'ilbcrforcc and the younger 
Pitt. Their plan was not to molest the institu- 
tion of slavery but to attack the slave trade. 
Tills end was to be obtained by laws against the 
traffic in each country and by international 
agreement for their enforcement. Sharp wished 
to abolish slavery as well as the slave trade, but 
the other eleven members of the Abolition 
Committee, organized in 1787, were convinced 
that the destmetion of a traffic which sometimes 
carried as many as 100,000 Negroes across the 
Atlantic in one year and which yielded an aver- 
age annual net income of 24 percent, was a 
sufficiently large undertaking. Emancipation 
would necessitate ovu riding the irritable Brit- 
ish colonial legislature., like that of Jamaica, 
whereas tlie slave trade could be outlawed by 
Parliament. Moreover the French Revolution 
destroyed the hope of early alxilition by Eng- 
land alone or in agreement with other powers, 
threw the slave trade more largely into British 
hands, and caused the temporarv' emancipation 
(1784-1 802) of the slaves in the French colonies, 
largely in order to make these colonies valueless 
for the English, who were then engaged in 
their conquest. Eventually sc Ifish economic in- 
terests 1 pired some of the British planters to 
vote for abolition, since they did not wish the 
former French, Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies to be well stocked with slaves if they 
should be returned to their original owners. 
In 1806-07 ® more zealous minister, 

Charles James Fox, was able to secure the aboli- 
tion of the slave traffic. 

In the United States the twenty-year period 
for carrying on the slave trade whidi had been 
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granted by the constitution ended on January i, 
1808. Slavery had been rapidly disappearing 
in the northern states for economic reasons, and 
until 1807 the controversy in the Ignited States 
was mild in comparison with that in England 
and France. 

In America (1696) and in Engbnd (1727) the 
Quakers had been the first org;inized hotly to 
condemn the slave trade. T\\o American 
Quakers, John Woolman (1720-72) and An- 
thony Benezet (1713-84), the latter a corre- 
spondent of Sharp and a medium of information 
for Clarkson, were of international importince. 
The first European state to aUdish the slave 
trade, however, was Denmark, which in 1702 
prohibited the importation of slaves to its own 
possessions; this decree w*as nude effective in 
1803. 

The fundamental problem concerning the 
means whereby abolition was to be made uni- 
versal and effective continued to vex the Eng- 
lish abolitionists. The African Institution was 
ofganized in 1807 to replace the old Abolition 
Sc^ety of 1787. The primary objects of the new 
organization W'ere to watch over slave traders, 
to procure abolition in other oiuntries and to 
promote the civiliz.ition of Africa by missionary 
enterprise and by vommcrcc. The destruction 
of the traffic would, it was hoped, ameliorate 
the lot of the slaves in the West Indies and make 
possible the economic dc\clopment of Africa. 

The immediate task, howrever, w^as to lay 
plans for univcrssil abolition at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. Lord Castlercagh, who had 
voted against British abolition on the ground 
that the act could not be enforced, devoted 
his years at the Foreign Office (1812-22) to 
securing universal outlawry of the traffic in 
slaves Other British foreign secretaries applied 
themselves to the same problem with the result 
that between the end of the Napoleonic wars 
and the Webster- Ashburton Treaty (1842) the 
slave trade w*as put under the ban of the civil- 
ized world, and machinery for its suppression, 
such as the mutual right of search, cruising 
squadrons and mixed commissions, was estab- 
lished. 

Nevertheless, because of the great demand 
for slaves in Brazil, Cuba and the United 
States, universal outlawry and all the means of 
law enforcement could not prevent the Atlantic 
slave trade from reaching its height between 
1830 and i860. This was largely due to the 
increased market for cotton, coffee, sugar and 
other tropical products. Smuggling to the 


British colonies was checked by a registry of 
slaves before the death of Castlereagh in i822» 
but elsewhere the illicit trade flourished. 
British antislavery propagandists saw that 
slavery would have to be atolished not only as 
an evil in itself but in order to make the alMli- 
tion of the trade effective. Accordingly in 1823 
an Anti-Slavery Society was organized to effect 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves in the 
British colonics. After a bitter ten-year struggle, 
under the leadership of Thomas Fowell Buxton 
and Zachary Macaulay, a measure favoring 
British emancipation, including a four and a six 
year piTiod of apprenticeship, became law in 
1833. This victory was partly due to the fact that 
British slavery had become unprofitable. The 
British Empire was expanding its trade in the 
temperate zones and in Asia. The East Indian 
interests helped in the attack on the West Indian 
sugar monopoly in England and joined in the 
antislavery cry. To establish emancipation it 
was necessary for the British government to 
offer only £20,000,000 as partial compensation 
to the financially embarrassed colonial interests 
smarting under the blows of the humanitarian 
attack. Neither the warning example of Haiti 
nor the possibility that the sugar colonics might 
be completely ruined was sufficient to stop the 
antislavcrj' movement. 

To secure universal emancipation, obviously 
the next step, the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society was oiganized in 1839. It has 
been active ever since. Throughout the entire 
history of the abolition movement the chief 
influences in forming abolitionist sentiment in 
other countries had emanated from England. 
Now' the new society applied itself to its mis- 
sionaiy task with redoubled fervor and adminis- 
trative competence. It summoned two inter- 
national antislavery conventions in 1840 and 
1843, in both of which American abolitionists 
were greatly interested. 

In spite of sporadic beginnings in the eight- 
eenth century and such attempts in the first 
decades of the nineteenth century as the forma- 
tion of the American Colonization Society i0 
1816, abolition did not become a serious prob- 
lem in the United States until 1831. In that year 
the South was alarmed by the defeat, by only 
one vote, of a bill in the Virginia senate to 
colonize free blacks and thereby enoDurage prir 
vate emancipation of slaves. Even more dif* 
turbingwas the unyielding toneof William Lloyd 
Garrison’s Idbtratar^ first published in 1831. 
Withapassionateconviction Garriaondenoun^ 
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the conspiracy of silence about the institution of 
slavery, and insisted on being heard. He had to 
contend against indifference, antipathy to tlie 
blacks, belief in moderation, the fear of dis- 
turbing the delicate status quo and especially 
the economic dependence of the North on 
southern cotton. Historical opinions differ as to 
the wisdom of Garrison’s extremist stand, but 
there can be no question that he did manage to 
attract attention to the slave problem. In 1832 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society was or- 
ganized, and the next year the American Anti- 
Slavery Society was formed under the presi- 
dency of Arthur Tappan, with Garrison as one 
of the secretaries. Their members were ex- 
tremely effective in organizing aliolitionist senti- 
ment and bringing the whole issue unpleasantly 
to the fore. Thvy invaded the church, the college 
and the law court; they used the lecture plat- 
form, the public meeting and the political party; 
they spread antislavery literature c\cn in the 
Sf>uth. They had adherents as respectable as 
Wendell Phillips, John Greenlcaf Whittier, 
Ix‘wis 'Pappan, I^dmund Quincy, Joshua I-^ca- 
vitt, William Jay, James (». Bimey, William 
(}(x>dcll and Amos Phelps; in Congress John 
Quincy .\<lams presented their petitions in spite 
of the opp^witioii in the South. The killing of 
Elijah P. li^)vejoy in 1S37 beC5iu$e of his anti- 
slavery utterances intensified the alxditionist 
feeling. The growing tendency of Garrison to 
fight for causes other than antislavei^', such as 
W'oman’s rights and non- resistance, produccil an 
antisla\ery split in 1S40. Cfarrison and his fol- 
knveis belie\ed that both the churches and the 
Union were in the hands of the slave power and 
they were ready to bre;tk up the Union. The 
Tappans, the Beechers, Joshua Ix*avitt and their 
followers believed that the churches and the 
Union could be used to destroy slavery. One group 
opposed {political action; the other favored it. 

The problem of the annexation of Tex-is w’as 
made a test case by the antislavery forces on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The war with Mex- 
ico, the Annexation of the new territory in the 
Southwest, and the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave I^w (1850) alarmed the abolitionists and 
directed their energy even more intensely into 
the channels of press propaganda. A realign- 
ment of sections on the basis of the nascent 
industrialism brought the Northwest and the 
East tc^ther. The political evident c of this 
realignment was the organization of the Repub- 
lican party between 1854 and i860 with its pro- 
gram of high tariff, free homesteads, a friendly 
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attitude toward immigrants, and the non-a- 
tension of slavery. This constituted notice to 
the South that its economic and political life in 
the new industrial age would be circumscribed. 
The Republican victory in i860, the secession 
of the South and the emancipation of the slaves 
as a war measure are part of the well-known 
story of slavery in America. The decade of the 
fifties had witnessed the education of the North 
in the Unionist sentiments of Daniel Webster, 
at the same time that the fictional propaganda of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, the story of "‘Bleeding 
Kansas,” the Dred Scott decision and Helper’s 
Impending Crhis had destroyed the possibility of 
further compromise with the South. 

Some nations had emancipated their slaves 
before the Civil War, others followed later. 
Mexico freed her slaves in 1829, and various 
provisions for emancipation w^ere made by Ar- 
gentina, Colombia and other I^tin American 
states. Slaves in the Danish and French colonies 
were emancipated in 1848 and in the Dutch 
colonics in 1863; Cuban slavery disappeared 
under the act of 1870 providing for general 
freedom; Portuguese slavery was abolished in 
1878; and freedom in Brazil was decreed by an 
act of i888. Moreover from 1861 to 1865 British 
abolitionists w'ere almost as much interested in 
the abolition of Russian serfdom as in the free- 
ing of the American slaves. 

The approaching end of slavery in the Amer- 
icas made possible the opening up of Africa as 
contemplated by Clarkson, Wilberforce and 
Pitt. I'htii chief purjv^ve had been to stop the 
slave trade so that Afrit i might enjoy an orderly 
economic development, but success was slow. 
The colonization of Sierra Ltcone was relatively 
a failure; Buxton’s Niger expedition of 1840 
came to a sad end. Africa remained practically 
unknown to Europeans, although the French 
established themselves in Algiers in 1830 and 
the British were in possession of the C^pe of 
Good Hope, .\ftcr 1850 missionaries and explor- 
ers, Livingstone amongthem, began to penetrate 
into Africa. With the development of European 
imperiaiim alx)ut 1870 the scramble for the 
complete partition of Africa was intensified. It 
continued in the readjustments of territory 
after the Great War. An increasing demand for 
African products has brought the dark conti- 
nent into the stream of the w*orld’a economic 
life but has li^ft the problem of the protection 
of the natives as a task for enlightened world 
opinion and governmental administration by the 
European powers. The relative ease with which 
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the Negn> can be subjected to forced labor 
makes it possible that Africa may even now 
become a land of peons. 'I'hc Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society and similar or- 
ganizations elsewhere are therefore a^nstintly 
active in bringing pressure to bear on their 
own governments and at (veneva to secure 
conventions giving colored men the maximum 
amount of protection against e\ploitition» and 
to assure their advancement in civilization. 

Abolition has been in tlie past applied mainly 
to the attitude which aims to stamp out slaveiy 
and, by an extension of meaning, serfdom or 
forced labor. As applied to sla\ery it has meant 
at different times and in different ontexts a 
program ranging all the way from tlie desire 
merely for gradual manumission of slaves to the 
complete and immediate cMirjxition of slavery 
as an institution. W'ithin these extremes there 
have been such gradations as plans for the 
colonization of free blacks, or tlie rcxlemption 
and colonization of sla\ cs, or the outlaw ry of the 
slave traffic. Among abolitionists there has been 
uniformity neither of pn>gram nor of temper; 
extremists and pragmatists have mingled their 
counsels; and it is a testimony to the underh ing 
community <if pu pose in the New England 
Anti-Slavery Socisty that it was able to keep 
together members as moderate as Samuel May 
and as uncompromising as (iarrison. 

Filxnk J. Klinoberg 
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ABORTION is the practise of giving birth to 
the foetus before it has become a viable human 
being, which is twenty-six w'ceks after concep- 
tion. largally miscarriage is understood to mean 
the same thing. The practise existed in historic 
times and with some exceptions is fairly evenly 
distributeii all over the world. Plato and Aris- 
totle approved of it, Aristotle looking at it 
from the standpoint of a Malthusian check on 
population. Hippocrates, on the other hand, 
referred to it in his famous iiath in these words: 

will not gi\e to a woman a pessary to produce 
abortion.** Seneca thought it immoral hut not 
a criminal act, while Cicero spoke approvingly 
of a case in Miletus where a w'oinan was put 
to de.tth for practising abortion. She had, he 
said, nibbed the father of his hope and of the 
inemor)' of his name, destroyed the siip|x>rt of 
the family, ileprived the household of an heir 
and the .state of a citizen. I'he Digest and the 
Justinian code made abortion a cnmmal otfensc, 
but these prohibitions date fniin a later period 
and in the Homan Empire, a.s well a.s in the 
Hellenistic w'orld, aliortion seems to have been 
very common among the upper cKisses. 'Fhe 
Christian church opjHised the pagan attitude 
and in its canons abortion became a sin. As a 
result legal practises in Christian comiminities 
under the intiuence of the church made it a 
crime punishable with varying liegrees of sever- 
ity, although .\nglo-Saxon law considered abor- 
tion an ecclesiastical offense only. 

Among primitive peoples there are many vari- 
OU.S reasons for abortion. I'he same economic 
motives which are operati\e in the c;ise of in- 
fanticide are operative also in the case of alKi**- 
tion. Psychological motives are also of con- 
siderable imiKirtanee. A significant factor is a 
fear of disgrace because the child may lie born 
out of wedlock, or because it may be born too 
soon after marriage, or because it may mean 
more than a certain fashionably appnived num- 
ber of children, or because the child may appear 
at the wrong time. No less cffectiv’c arc motives 
of vanity or the fear of losing the attention of 
the husband. Under primitive conditions when 
lactation is a prolonged process, the woman 
fears that the prescribed continence during that 
time is undesirable or unpleasant to the hus<* 
band, and in order not to alienate his affection 
she will avoid giving birth to a child. Often 
the difficulties of a nomadic life will make 
women seek to avoid the additional burden of 
childbearing. Primitive women never resort 
to abortion for the protection of their own 
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health, although some may resort to it in order 
to escape the pains of childbirth. In India 
child marriage and frequent early widowhood 
force women to resort to al)ortion in order to 
Iiide illicit sexual relations. In Persia to give 
birth to a child means death to an unmarried 
girl, widow or divorced woman, and accordingly 
abortion is frequently resorted to. Among Mos- 
lems there is an additional reason in the cre- 
dence given to a pregnant woman’s supersti- 
tious fear that she may have a had delivery. 
For this and other reasons it is claimed that 
in Moslem countries there arc public places for 
the practise of abortion. 

In communities living within the pale of 
western civilization abortion is also common 
althougli, liccausc of the usual legal prohibi- 
tions and restrictions, information as to its 
frequency is dilHcuIt to obtain. 'Fhe motives 
for the practise arc much the same as in primi- 
tive communities, except for the one difference 
that the disgrace which is attached to the un- 
married mother is greater among civilized than 
among primitive pcujples. Avaiiahle infonna- 
tion, how'cver, shows that abortion is more 
common among marrieil than among unmarried 
women. 'Fhe explanation of this fact may be 
foiinil in the lenient attitude of the community 
toward the married woman as compared with 
the ciitical attitude toward the unmarried, mak- 
ing the former far less afraid than the latter 
to confess t(» abortive practises. 

A survey made among the practising physi- 
cians ill Maine showed an estiimte of (13.5 
percent of abortions as criminal; while a nation- 
wide siin'ey among one hundred physicians 
brought the estimate that one third of all preg- 
nancies throughout the coiintrv* end in abor- 
tion, giving an absolute figure of nut less than 
100,000. A large number of these arc criminal, 
causing the death of some 6000 women yearly. 
In (ireat Britain, exclusive of Ireland and Scot- 
land, “it is estimated that of legitimate preg- 
nancies one in twenty end in stillbirth, and 
of illegitimate one in ten.” Bertillon rejxuted 
that the proportion in France was 193 to 1000, 
while Doleris claimed that betwreen 35 and 40 
percent of pregnancies in France were inter- 
niptcd, am^ I^ndmy stated in 1912 that there 
were then more alxirtions than births, there 
being 70,000 abortions to 63,000 births in Paris 
In France the atortions number 501 *.000 an- 
nually or nearly two thirds of the births. In 
Denmark the illegitimate stillbirths are twice as 
numerous as the legitimate. A study made of 
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criminal abortion in East Prussia indicates a 
frequency of between | and 2 percent of all 
pregnancies. It is also estimated that in East 
Pnissia from 70 to 80 percent of premature 
births at ail stages of pregnancy are due to 
interference. Dutch statistics vary from 7 to 33 
percent, according to the experience of the 
obstetrician. Russian statistics indicate about 
one third, and American experience is said to 
indicate the same number of purposely inter- 
rupted pregnancies. 

The East Prussian study mentioned above 
gives as motives for the practise of abortion 
in one third of the cases the fact that a new 
child could not be maintained without lowering 
or impairing the standard of living of the fam- 
ily. In 25 percent of the cases the families 
believed they had all the children they could 
sup|X)rt; in another 25 percent the parents said 
that they did not wish to be inainvenienced 
by children; in 13 percent the mothers were 
unmarried and feared the disgrace attaching 
to their condition; in 4 percent the illness of 
the mother was the reason for abortion; and 
in the remainder of the cases the cause was 
the mother's fear that she would die during 
labor or that she would give liirth to an un- 
healthy child. It appears therefore, that except 
in cases in which the health of the mother 
demands it, the practise of abortion in civilized 
communities is primarily due to motives of 
material comfort in the case of married women 
and to the convention of chastity in the case 
of unmarried women is difficult to establish 
any connection betvve*Mi actual poverty and 
abortion in civilized society, whatever may be 
the case in primitive communities. Abortion 
is due in part to the general attitude of a com- 
munity toward birth control or the limitation 
of offspring, and it will he resorted to when 
and where contraceptive methods arc forbidden 
or not well understcxid. 

Al'iortion will also be found to be a conse- 
quence of the urban middle class attitude to- 
ward illegitimacy. Although the dominance of 
the cit) '‘IS extended boiiigctns morality over 
the whole social structure, it is still true that 
in communities living under peasant or semi- 
peasant conditions abortion is by no means 
general, although it is known and practised. 
In such communities children are generally 
considered a blessing and a child is not con- 
sidered illegitimate when Ixirn before marriage, 
as long as the father is known and it is expected 
that marriage will soon follow. Nevertheless, 
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under the pressure of contact with urban con* 
ditions, ibis attitude is disappearing. Church 
influences are also helping in this direction. 
The tendency of }*oung men to go to the city 
for work or for army service removes them 
from the influence of the local mores and mar- 
riage no longer follows the birth of an illegiti- 
mate child as a matter of course. In such a 
situation the mother is likely to resort to abor- 
tion because she is afraid of finding herself in 
disgrace. Moreover^ if her parents do not ap- 
prove of the suitor, the daughter may resort 
to abortion in order to avoid their wrath. 

The urban mores of the middle class have 
enhanced the \*alue of chastity, and the legiti- 
mation of prenuptial conception has become 
obsolete. Greater impersonality of social rela- 
tionships, the desire for fewer children, the 
greater seclusion of women, the increased in- 
stability of the male, the possibility of sexual 
relations for the male in the city without re- 
course to matrimony or danger of offspring, 
the laiger influence of religio-moral ideals and 
perhaps also a reaction away from rural customs 
are additional reasons. As deviations from the 
current moral code become more offensive, 
there is a greater recessity to hide such devia- 
tions and abortion is one of the means adopted. 

As to the methods of abortion, Hovorka and 
Kronfeld classify them in three groups, as fol- 
lows: first, mechanical, which includes indirect 
methods (lifting heavy weights, jumping, bleed- 
ing) and direct methods (perforation); seamd, 
internal medicine, which may be either puiga- 
tives or ^'speciaP’ remedies such as juniper; 
third, magic practises. They also enumerate 174 
objects, instruments and methods found in use 
in classic and modem times and among primi- 
tive and civilized communities. 

The general legal and moral attitude in most 
modem communities is in contrast to that of 
Soviet Russia. Under the czarist regime the 
penalties for the' aborting mother and for the 
person who performed the abortion were ex- 
tremely severe. The Soviet regime abolished 
these penalties in 1917 and made abortion legal. 
This new situation soon resulted in a crowding 
of the hospitals with women suffering from 
infections resulting from unscientific operations. 
The government decided to exercise supervision 
over the matter and in 1920 it became illegal 
for abortions to be performed outside of hos- 
pitals or by unqualified persons. In 1924 it 
was provided that petitions for abortion should 
be presented to a local commission composed of 


one doctor and a number of members of the 
local women’s organization. The women con- 
sider the social and economic conditions of 
the applicant and decide whether, in her eco- 
nomic condition, she has enough children; 
the doctor decides the matter from the stand- 
point of the effect on the mother of the forth- 
coming delivery. In a city of about 30,000 
inhabitants the commission, sitting once a week, 
received applications from 20 percent of the 
pregnant women and granted permission to 18 
percent. The legalizing of abortion is said to 
have resulted in no increase in the number of 
aborting women, as the proportion in Russia 
is the same as in Germany where abortions are 
still illegal. 

The literature of the problem is shot through 
with discussions as to the moral justification 
for the practise. Havelock Ellis has given a full 
discussion of this aspect, which is essentially 
in contrast to the social-scientific analysis pre- 
sented here. Much to the point are the remarks 
of Iw*an Bloch that it is utterly inconsistent 
for the state to consider as sacred the life of 
the child before it is bom and to punish anyone 
who interferes w’ith its preservation, and then 
to consider that same child as a bastard as soon 
as it is bom and for the rest of its life. 

Max Sylvius Handman 

Ser, Bmni Control; iNFANTicinF; Birth Rates; 
iLLEGiriMACY; CHASTITY; Srx ErHics. 

Cfmwli: CBrr- 5 ^unden, A. M., The Papulation Proh* 
Im (Oxford 1922) and bibliography given there; 
Weatermarck, E., Origin and Development of the 
Mural Ideas, 2 vob. (2nd ed. Ixjndon 1912-17) 
vol. i, p. 413-17; Hovorka, O. V., and Kmnfeld, A., 
Vergleirhende Volksmedisrin, 2 vo\b, (Stungart 1908- 
09) vol. ii, p. 541-43; PI068, H., and Bartels, M. and 
P., Das IVM in der Naiur^ und V 6 lkerkunde (1 ith ed. 
Berlin 1927) cha. xzvi-xxvii; TemesvAry, R., Volks^ 
brduche und Aberglauben in der GehurtshUJe (Lcip- 
sic 1900); I..ecky, W. E. H., History of European 
Morals, 2 vols. (3rd ed. Ia>ndon 1877) vol. ii, p. 20- 
24; Bloch, 1 ., Das Sexualleben unserer Zeit (9th ed. 
Berlin 19P9)> tr. by M. R. Paul (I^ondon 1910); 
Hirach, Max, FruchtabtreUmng und Prax^tivx^hehr 
im Zusammenhang ndt dem Gehurtenrurkgang (WUrz* 
burg 1914); Villard, 11 . O., **l..egalized Eliminatioo 
of the Un^m in Soviet Russia*’ in Journal Sociaf 
Hygiene, vol. rii (1926) 294-98; Ellis, Havelock, Sett 
in Relation to Society, Studies in the Psychology of 
Sex, vol. vi (Philadelphia 1913) p. 601-12. 

ABOUT, EDMOND (1828-85), French mall 
of letters and popularizcr of economic doctrines. 
He was educated at the Ecole Normale and itt 
the French School in .Athens, and devoted 
himself to literature and to political and 
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economic writing. As an economic writer he 
popularized the orthodox laissez-faire doctrine 
on labor problems, doing this first as a story 
teller in Midire Pierre (Paris 1858) and in the 
Lettres d*un bon jeune homme (Paris 1861), and 
then in a more direct and didactic manner in 
Le progres (Paris 1864), L*A B C du travaiUeur 
(Paris 1868), and Le capital pour tous (Paris 
i868). In his political writing he is known 
chiefly for his La question romaine (Paris 1859, 
tr. by H. C. Coape, London 1859), ^ bitter 
denunciation of the regime of the papal states 
and a plea for nationalism in religion. Though 
About was on friendly terms with the govern* 
ment of the empire, the book had to be pub- 
lished in Brussels and was forbidden admission 
into France. After the fall of Napoleon About 
accepted the republic and became the editor of 
the review, I^e iqr siecle^ which he made an 
organ of anticlcncalism and a>nservative re- 
publicanism. He also published an extremely 
nationalistic hook on Alsace (Paris 1873). flis 
work in literature won him membership in the 
French Academy (1884). A acieclionof his letters 
was published in Iai nouvelle revue^ 3rd series, 
vol. XM (1911) 289-322. 

Benjamin Ginzbiiig 

Consn/f DenchampH, Gaston/* Edmond About” in La 
retrue hebdomndatre, \ol. xxxiii (igza) no. xi, 164-86; 
Colonel Cvniau, ”Le centenaire d 'Edmond About” in 
La nouvelle ret ue, 4th senes, sol. xciii (1928) 3-12 and 
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ABOVIAN, KHACHATOUR (1804 or 1805 
-48), also known as Khachatour Andonian 
Alx)viantz, founder of modem Armenian litera- 
ture and great pioneer in popularizing educa- 
tion. He was bom in a small village near Erivan, 
the son of well-to-do and distinguished parents, 
and enjoyed the advantages of the best schooling 
of his time. In his early years he bcGime inti- 
mately associated with several German scien- 
tists traveling in the Caucasus. In 1830 he 
studied at Yuriev (Dorpat) University on a 
fellowship. He returned to Tiflis six years later 
and became headmaster of a school; later he 
occupied a similar position at Erivan. 

In 1839 composed a primer for beginners 
to make teaching intelligible and learning 
attractive "n the elementary grades. This was 
followed in 1841 by Verb Haiasdani^ a novel 
written in a vividly descriptive style, inter- 
spersed with folk songs and portraying faithfully 
the political and economic conditions under 
which the common people lived and suflfered. 
He also wrote fobles in verse, poems, short plays 
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and essays, many of which served as reading 
texts in schools. His literary as well as his 
pedagogic work was done in the Armenian 
vernacular as distinguished from the ‘Vritten 
language*’ of the time, which was ponderous 
and unintelligible to the masses. Abovian’s 
activity served thus as a turning point in the 
method of Armenian education and opened the 
modem era in Armenian literature. His works, 
in Armenian, were collected and published by 
Isaac Zhamhariantz (Moscow 1897). 

Leon Ardzrooni 

Cimsult: Haxthau^en, A. von, Tramkaukasia (Leipsic 
1856), tr. by J. E. Traylor (London 1854) P- 203-46. 

ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL (1858-1925), Anglo- 
Jewish teacher, author and communal worker, 
was educated at Jews* College and at the Uni- 
versity of London and from 1899 until 1905 
acted as senior tutor at the former institu- 
tion. He also w^as reader in Rabbinics at 
Cambridge University until his death. One of 
the founders of the Jewish Religious Union, 
later the Liberal Jewish Synagogue, he acted 
as lay preacher at frequent intervals. Together 
with Claude G. Montefiore he was the founder 
and joint editor of the Jeuish Quarterly Review 
from 1888 until 1907 and in this capacity had 
a far reaching influence on the development of 
Jewish learning throughout the English speak- 
ing W'^orld. He was also one of the founders of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, and 
until his death edited the society's Transactions. 

Abrahams w^as a prolific writer and possessed 
the rare ability to popularize abstruse subjects. 
He published a considei able number of volumes 
of essays on various phases of Jewish history 
and literature. His best known book is his 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (London 1896), 
a pioneer w'ork in the field of Jewish social his- 
tory. Abrahams utilized the Rt^ponsa of the 
mediaeval rabbis for thj history of that period 
and, after the works of Berliner and Gudemann, 
his wras the first attempt to give a composite 
picture of Jewish life in all countries during 
the MHdle Ages. His Studus in Pharisaism 
and the Gospels (Cambridge, Eng. 1917; 2nd 
series, Cambridge, Eng. 1924) marks a distinct 
step in advance in the treatment of the problem 
of the relations of the (>ospcls to rabbinic 
literature. 

Jvuvb H. Greenstone 

Consult: Loewc, HcrlM?n, “Israel Abnih.ims” in 
American Jetcish Yetir Book, vol. xxvui (1926) 219- 
34; introductory articles by S, S. Wise, Dudley 
Wright, M. 11 . Harris, F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Nathan 
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Knsa and C. G. Montefiorc in Jetash Shuhifs in Affm* 
cry of Jtrad Abrahams (New York 1927) p. xi-lavi» 

ABSENT-VOTING. The expansion of buai- 
ness enterprises from purely local operations 
into statewidCt interstate and even international 
acti>'itie8 during recent decades, the multiplica* 
tion of itinerant vocations, the greatly aug- 
mented number of state and federal olTictals and 
employees, the enormous influx of students into 
colleges and universities, together with the ease 
and rapidit}' of modem means of transportation 
and intercommunication, have entailed the 
absence of thousands of eligible voters from 
their legal voting residences tliroughout much 
of the year, often including the days when 
primaries and general elections occur. 

Until the enactment of absent-voting laws, 
beginning with Vermont (1896) and Kansas 
(1901, 1911), such voters were in effect dis- 
franchised if unable to appear in person at the 
polls in their home precincts on primary and 
election days. To remedy this defect in our 
election system, all but three states (Con- 
necticut, Indiana and Kentucky) now (1929) 
have laws which permit such absentees to 
mark an ofiicial ballot (a) at home, in anticipa- 
tion of absence o?i election day, or (b) at some 
other place in the voter *s home state, where he 
may happen to be on the day of election, or 
(c) at some point outside of his own state. 'Flie 
ballot thus marked is mailed, or delivered in 
person, either to the election ofHcials in the 
voter’s home precinct, there to be counted on 
election day, or to a county canvassing board or 
ofiicial, to be counted at the ofiicial canvass 
shortly after the election. 

The earliest absent-voting laws were ex- 
clusively for the benefit of citizens serving in 
the T^nion army during the Civil War; and at 
least two such laws (in Maine and Pennsylvania) 
are still on the statute books. At the present 
time, however, only four states (Maryland, New' 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island) restrict 
the privilege of voting in absentia to persons in 
the army or na\'y. While most of the mobile 
classes of the population are now taken care of, 
no state permits absent-voting, indiscrimi- 
nately, by all classes of civilians. Most laws 
prescribe that the voter shall be ^'unavoidably’’ 
or ''necessarily” absent, or absent "because of 
his duties or occupation.” The law of Michigan 
is more specific and generous than most of such 
laws, extending the privilege of absent-voting 
to persons in ^ actual service of the United 


States or of the state, students in institutions of 
learning, public-school teachers, persons en- 
rolled in military or naval training camps, 
members of the legislature while attending 
legislative sessions, railway employees, com- 
mercial travelers, ssiilors engaged or employed 
on the Great lake's or in the coastwise trade, 
and "persons ncces.sarily absent while eng«iged 
in the pursuit of lawful business or recreation.” 
Although absence fnun the election district is a 
usual prerequisite, alK)ut fourteen states, includ- 
ing Alichigan, allow' absent-Noting by persons 
detained at their homes by illness or disability. 

The meager statistics a\ailable indicate that 
comparati\eIy few voters actually take ad\:in- 
tage of the absent-voting laws. 'Fhe e\pl mation 
is laigely to be found in the newness of most 
of these Luvs and the failure of election ollicials 
and party workers to give adequate publicity 
to the opportunities which they hold out. 

Absent-voting legislation has been helil uncon- 
stitutional by the state supreme courts in Ken- 
tucky (1921 ) and, as itapplicsiotbecivilun popu- 
lation, in Pennsvlvanki (1925). 

P. Ormvn Rvy 

Srex RroHTRVTioN* oi- VoriRs; Nov-Vomm., I ii<*. 
TioNS; SiFiRV»e. 

Consult: Benton, J. H., Vnthti; in the Fuhl (B<*Nron 
1915); Rocca, Helen .M.. .1 lintf nf tin LuikS 

Relating tn Ahuntce roftng ami Ht\*i\tfiftwn (W.ish- 
inxton 192S); Ray, H. Orman, ^ 1 n Introtiiufian to 
PdlttiCfil Parties anti Priufual Puhtns ed. New 
York 1924) p. 2S0 S7, 58^ S4; PollfMk, J K , Jr , 
“Absent- Voting, with Particular Kcterrnic tf» Ohio's 
Experience” in \aitonal Mumapai Rexietc, \oI. w 
(1926) 282-92. 

ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP. Separation of the 
place of residence of propertv owners from the 
location of the property from which they derive 
an income and w'hich they ultimately control 
gives rise to economic anil social problems of 
wide nmifications. The subject seems first to 
have attracted serious attention in ct^nncction 
with conditions in pre-revolutionary France. 
Here on" of the important factors in the situ- 
ation was the removal of the higher nobility to 
the capital after the final triumph of the crow'n 
over feudalism in the mid-seventeenth century^ 
and their transformation into elegant, but 
parasitic and extravagant courtiers. It must be 
observed that clear recognition of absenteeism 
as an active cause of the discontent which cul- 
minated in the revolution is much easier to 
find in the analyses of later historians than in the 
wntings of the period, though antipathy to the 
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bailiffs who managed the estates is one of the 
recurring notes in the cahiers of 1789. 

Historically absenteeism is more famous^ or at 
least lias received much more discussion at the 
hands of recogniaed economists, in connection 
with the Irish question, which was so imix)itant 
during the nineteenth century. More recently 
a similar agitation has been carried on in regard 
to India. Around the middle of the century it 
was estimated that as much as one third of the 
entire produce of Ireland was sent out of the 
country in payment of rents to absentee pro- 
prietors. The leading economists of the liberal 
school took an active interest in the Irish 
question, and tlic effects of absenteeism were 
argued t'specially by McCulloch, Longfield and 
Senior. McCulloch held that it is a matter of 
indifference whether proprietors live and con- 
sume their incomes in the country or abroad. 
Longfield, lecturing at Dublin in 1834, ad- 
mitted the \alidity of much of the orthodox 
liberal reasoning, particularly as against popular 
arguments, such as that of Suift, to the effect 
that the countiy was bein^ drained of its gold 
and siher. But lie endeavored to show that 
absenteeism is disadv ant.igeous in various ways. 
Senior tcK>k a somewhat intermediate pisition, 
but nearer to the indifletcncc side. Longfield’s 
leasoning as to c fleets on prices and costs 
laises issues of geiural theory not yet settled, 
but he showvd a good ileal of insight in em- 
phasizing social consideiations. He particularly 
stre.ssed the influmce on the quality of agri- 
cultural management due to the interest a 
resident will naturally take in his estate, and 
also the infhieiue of the proprietor’s leadership 
and example in community aflairs and mode of 
life. He held it to be axiomatic that any influence 
exerted would be for the good, since any bad 
example or suggestions would be ignored. It is 
of interest that Adam Smith inclined to the 
opposite view, that the residence of wealthy 
spenders in a community tends to corrupt 
rather than to improve social morale. 

In the past two generations the ipiesllon of 
farm tenantry has received extensive notice in 
the United States, as the general problem of 
land tenure lias aivvavs and evcr}'vvhcre. But 
factual study shows that conditions in America 
do not in.olvc on a considerable scale the 
holding of land for investment by absentees. 
In this country absenteeism is more discussed in 
connection with “industry” and, in puticular, 
the separation of investment from control 
through various modern devices of corporate 
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organization and finance, holding companies, 
classification of securities, banker domination, 
etc. The high point of the attack on grounds of 
general social effects is perhaps I’horstein 
Veblen’s Absentee Otonership. Currently the dis- 
cussion of branch banking and chain stores 
exemplifies argument or prejudice in one 
direction, opposite to that shown in the general 
scramble of communities to secure immigration 
of capital or its owners on nearly any terms. 

Allusion has already been made to some of 
the theoretical issues raised by the general 
question of absenteeism. Such ideas as that of 
draining a community of its money may of 
course be dismissed. In the logic of abstract 
individualistic economics, it is a matter of indif- 
ference to all other individuals where any 
particular individual resides. Even the matter 
of men’s pleasure or displeasure in each other’s 
society would theoretically find effective ex- 
pression in the competitive determination of 
places of residence (though only to the extent 
that such feelings are mutual). In this field, as 
in others, the classical economists reasoned 
awkwardly and often erroneously to conclusions 
w'hich have a sound theoretical basis, which 
actually represent the main long-run economic 
tendency, and which arc generally correct in 
their practical emphabis as against ruling 
popular fallacies. But, in the first place, some of 
the implicit assumptions of the individualistic 
theory are more or less contrary to fact and 
reasonable possibility and, in the second place, 
there are questions of community interest 
which aic not practical*; reducible to individu- 
alistic tenns. 

Relative to the first head are some conse- 
quences of mobility and immobility. Any 
measure which increases the p('piilation and 
volume ot business in a community naturally 
woiks to the direct economic advantage of the 
owners of immovable wealth in that com- 
munity, and more or less to the advantage of the 
numerous other sorts of persons who have 
localized vested interests. Some productive 
activities (some “industries”) are located, either 
by neccs «ty or because of decisive adv^antage, 
near immovable natural resources or other 
productive conditions; some follow the resi- 
dence of the consumers — this is true strictly of 
personal services and in varying degree of final 
manufactures; some can without great differ- 
ence in technical efficiency be moved about 
inside wide limits. Consequently tlic issues 
involved in absentee ownership overlap exten- 
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tMfy with those involved in the broader 
questions of intenegional economic relations, 
specifically, ^^protectionism** in all its forms. 
There is no doubt that Senior followed a sound 
intuition in making the effect of absenteeism 
depend to a considerable degree on whether 
conditions in the *‘home** country are such 
that the income would be transferred in the form 
of rawproduccor inthatof manufactured goods. 

Of community interests which do not find 
adequate expression in contracts between 
individuals the most immediate and direct is 
the political, including taxation and military 
service Neither of these goes absolutely with 
location, but in general that connection holds. 
Distribution of power to tax and of the proceeds 
of taxation between the community which is the 
source of the wealth and that in which the 
owner lives was one of the early questions taken 
up by the League of Nations, and is a source 
of growing cor^icts of interest within all large 
nations; it holds possibilities of an especially 
acute sort for a federal system such as that of 
the United States, and in general confronts 
with a theoretically insoluble problem all efforts 
to combine local autonomy in government with 
political unity on a broad basis. 

Less tangible hut equally important con- 
sequences of plai of residence are expressed, 
in their extreme development, in the whole 
difference betw'een a rural and an urban civiliza- 
tion. Even in modem industrial nations cities 
are predominantly aggregations of consumers, 
and of the service occupations and industries 
which supply the immediate wants of con- 
sumers. And since in a broad sense civilization 
is an urban phenomenon it is also a phenom- 
enon of absenteeism in its manifold variations. 
The political effects obviously depend on the 
extent of the separation of political jurisdiction 
between the localities of residence of owners 
and of the property itself. 

A phase of absenteeism which has received 
much attention first and last is the effect on 
labor policy. It is undoubtedly true that a 
humane attitude on the part of employers, in 
opposition to their purely economic interest, is 
more likely to go with some personal contact — 
though the reverse may hold in some cases. 
More important, undoubtedly, is the greater 
likelihcxxl of an inteWgent policy of control, 
working to the mutual economic advantage of 
employer and employee, when there is direct 
contact without the intervention of a managerial 
bureaucracy. But again, a salaried adminis- 


trative staff may be more, and not leas, intelligent 
in personnel policy in comparison with ultimate 
proprietors. It is difficult to generalize, and if 
independence and self-reliance are recognized 
as ethical values and paternalism as a danger, 
it is clear that **there are two sides*’ to the 
whole question of personal relations versus 
the cash nexus. 

Frank H. Knight 

See: Land IVnurb; French Revolution; I^tipun- 
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Leaders of Public Opimon in Ireland, 2 vols. (3rd 
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ABSENTEE TAXATION. See Taxation. 

ABSENTEEISM (LABOR) refers to time lost 
in industrial establishments by avoidable or 
unavoidable absence of employees. Time lost 
by strikes and lockouts or by lateness amount- 
ing to an hour or two is not usually included. 
Absenteeism is measured either in the percent- 
age of time lost as compared with the total 
scheduled time of work including authorized 
overtime, or more popularly in the number and 
fraction of working days lost per year. Since 
working days approximate three hundred per 
year, the percentage of time lost may be trans* 
lated into days lost per year by multiplying by 
three. 

A further and more important complicatioR 
in measuring absenteeism lies in the lack of 
any standard upper limit to the period of ab* 
sencc. When an employee has been absent, sajr 
nine months, some establishments may con* 
tinue to keep his name on the books and to 
add in his lost time, while other establishments 
may consider that he has left his employment 
and will aimply **write him off** as a cate oi 
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labor turnover. The lack of any definite limits 
where absence passes into labor turnover re* 
ftricta the use of statistics of absenteeism in 
the comparison of different establishments^ dif- 
ferent industries or different countries. 

If a limit of six months is taken arbitrarily^ 
then the “unavoidable*’ loss of time due to 
sickness and non-industrial accidents may be 
estimated for England and America as averag- 
ing about X.85 percent for men and 2.20 per- 
cent for women or about five and a half working 
days per year for men, six and a half for women 
(Florence, p. 202). 7 'his rate varies seasonally, 
sickness being considerably higher in winter 
than in summer. The other elements in un- 
avoidable absenteeism are more dillicult to aver- 
age. Al>sence due to industrial accident varies 
greatly from industry to industry. In the metal 
industries of Ixith America and England the 
time lost by men on account of industrial 
accidents is alvuit one and a half days per year. 
l*n)lubly the attident rate is roughly the same 
on railways hut two or three times as much in 
coal mines ar\d less than half in textiles and 
other manufacturing iudustnea. Adding all 
elements in una\oidahle absenteeism, male em- 
ploy ees may be expected to lose fnmi six to 
ten and a half working days per year, i.e. 2 per- 
cent to 3.5 percent of their time, according to 
the industry, in unavoidable absence of not 
more than six months’ duration. 

“Avoidable” absence, that is, absence not 
due to sickness, accident or family circum- 
stances, is \ct more variable, and the total ab- 
sence found by actual record during tlic period 
of the war in various English establishments 
ran from 5.3 percent to 14.3 percent of the 
total working time in the case of men and from 
7.6 percent to 12.3 percent in the case of women 
(Florence, p. In post-war days the Royal 
Commission on the Coal Industry reported 22 -J 
days lost by coal miners in 1924 due to all 
personal causes, i.c. almost 8 percent of the 
total working time, but the proportion varied 
widely from district to district, and in the in- 
tensive investigation of tlic Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board absenteeism in a group of ten 
collieries was found to average 12.5 percent. 

The chief source of absence statistics in 
America are not government inquiries but the 
records of individual establishments. Establish- 
ments keeping and publishing such records 
would naturally be the more efficient, and hence 
it is not surprising to find a lower total absence 
rate centering around 5 percent of scheduled 


time, with percentages still lower among office 
staffs and in “model” establishments as a whole. 
Where government inquiries were made, how- 
ever, such as in southern cotton mills and in 
shipyards during the war, rates of 1 1, 13 and x8 
percent are quite comparable to the British 
extremes (Douglas). But in the Far East such 
statistics as have been published show a wide 
divergence from rates in the western countries, 
indicating an altogether different type of econ- 
omy. I’hc proportion of absence in Japanese 
coal mines runs as high as 33 percent for men 
and 45 percent for women. 

Absenteeism is a serious problem in factory 
management because it involves heavy addi- 
tional expenses. Either rcserx'es and under- 
studies must be held in readiness to take the 
place of the absent, or the overhead cost of idle 
equipment must he faced. Industrial employees 
do not usually ask leave to be absent before- 
hand or even give notice during an absence as 
to its expected length, so that the management 
is generally left in uncertainty as to the prob- 
able duration of any employee’s absence and 
cannot take appropriate measures to fill the 
gap. 'Fhe first obvious remedy which a wise 
personnel management should adopt to reduce 
the heavy expenses of absenteeism is therefore 
to encourage notification, especially in cases 
such as sickness when the duration of absence 
is likely to be long; and where other personal 
and family circumstances, e.g. illness of chil- 
dren in the case of married women employees, 
make absence unavoidable, to grant leave of 
absence rally. A stcoi'd type of remedy open 
to the factorv" managcii^nt is to reduce the 
unavoidable absence due to sickness and indus- 
trial acciileiU by reo/urse to the programs of 
the industrial hygiene and safety movements. 

The wide margin between total and unavoid- 
able absenteeism points to a third line of attack, 
namely the reduction of avoidable absenteeism. 
To some extent regularity of attendance may 
be encouraged by bonuses and other pecuniary 
inducements; but more can be effected by re- 
moving the underlying caiise> of absence. Ab- 
senteeisn. s probably a natural human reaction 
to tlie routine of the modern factory. There is 
a maladjustment between man’s instincts and 
desires and the regular working habits that are 
imposed upon him. This routine can be relaxed 
or modified by granting vacations with pay, 
shortening or redistributing scheduled hours, 
having employees live nearer their work, and 
adjusting the physical conditions of the plant, 
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cspeddly noise and ventilation. There is prob- 
ably considerable physiological and psychic fa- 
tigue not sufficient to make a person recogniz- 
ably ill, yet reduang the feeling of fitness and 
inducing an a\ersion to work. >linor and often 
avoidable ph)'siologtcal complaints appear to he 
a fertile source of the markedly higlier rates of 
absenteeism found among women members of 
office staffs. 

P. S\RG \NT Fl ORFNTE 

Ser iMon TniNO\'n«; Act j hems, Imhstrui; 
Morbidity, F\ric«iE, lNDVbrRi\L H\oiENk» SAFkrv 
MoVkMfcNT, PkRSONNBl MaNAC-FMEN 1 . 
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tnai batigue Research Board, Report no J/ (I ondon 
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in Cotton Mills*’ in L> S. Women's Bureau, Bulletin 
no. 52 (Washington 1926). 

ABSOLUTISM in the history of political the- 
ory has stood for two doctnnes. the absolutism 
of the se\enteenth and eighteenth centunes 
and Hegelian absolutism. These doctrmes, sep- 
arated m time and appeanng at first sight to 
differ in substance, have yet, as we shall see, a 
defimte historical connection. Absolutism m 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes was 
a doctnne suited to the absolutist monarchies 
which had been gradually coming into being 
since the Reformation. As a theory (eg m 
Hobbes) it applies to all governments — oligar- 
chies and democracies as well as monarchies— 
but in practise its protagonists arc always think- 
ing of monarchies. It is the doctrine of the ab- 
solute right of the ruler, ie. the affirmation 
that the ruler is bound neither by the laws of 
nature nor by any kind of moral or legal limita- 
tion. It is connected obviously with the doctrine 
of sovereignty which, first formulated with 


limitations by Bodin in the sixteenth century 
and given its classical definition by Hobben 
in the seventeenth, was, as Jellinek says, a 
negative protect against the limitations imposed 
upon the growing nation states by the empire, 
the church and the feudal rights of the nobility. 
The nation states of Europe, as they were con- 
solidated in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tunes, were absolutist m the sense that they 
were released fnim these limitations. I'he ideal 
of a unified political organization for Christen- 
dom was finally abandoned and the absolute 
independence of the several soveicign states 
was riH.ogni/ed, the secularity of the state, its 
independence of, or supcnoritv to, the church, 
and the oninicompetence of the cintral govern- 
ment over old standing customs, privileges and 
private jurisdictions were the more outstanding 
features of this new tvpe of state. 

But the distinguishing characteristic of the 
new stitc and the essence of absolutism is the 
states relation to law. 'Fhc mediaeval state 
rested on law. I’he monarch was atiovc positive 
law but subject to the law of nature 'Phis law 
of nature was conceived of as something funda- 
mental and unalterable even by (rod, on the 
acceptance of which all socictv deperuhd Most 
sixteenth centurj writers, howexer much thev 
mav assert that the jiowcr of goMinmcnt is 
free from the more external limits, tike ffir 
granted the overriding cfiinpulsion of the law 
of nature. It was Machiavcilis repudiation of 
such compulsion that made him revolu- 
tionary a figure. But when the new moviment 
comes to its maturity 111 Hol^hcs, the laws of 
nature arc reduced to mere rules of expediency 
— with the far reaching eons< i]ueiKe' that for 
the view that social relations, and with them 
the state, arc founded on law , is substituted the 
\iew that law is thought to be dependent on the 
state. These rules, savs Hoblics of the laws 
of nature, men used improperlv tf> call laws. 
For law is the word of him who by right exer- 
cises command over others. It is thus regarded 
as a command and as nothing else its authority 
comes not from its content but fnim the author- 
ity of the person who commands it. This new 
attitude, as Figgis has pointed out, has its 
counterpart in contcinporaiy theology. To CJal- 
vinist and Jesuit alike, .ictions arc right becaiise 
God commanded them — they arc not oam- 
manded by God because they arc right. 

From this new conception of law all abso- 
lutism follows. If for the existdnee of law an 
a priori relation of ooirmanding and obeying is 
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necessary, then personal authority is the basis 
of the state. To such authority there can be 
no limitations: for the only possible limitations 
would be another commander, which would 
mean anarchy; or the universal acceptance of 
some principle that should either delimit the 
spheres of different authorities or limit the com- 
mands of the one sovereign, which would mean 
that the law was not a command. 

The basis for that personal authority may be 
expediency, as in Hobbes, or religion, as in 
the theory of the divine right of kings. The 
inner compulsion of absolutism is always the 
same. Man cannot be trusted to recognize and 
interpret any general moral or social principles; 
and that being so the only way in which the 
agreement and conformity necessary to govern- 
ment may be attained is the recognition by ail 
of the authority of some person or persons who 
shall ha\c entiie prmer to do all tliat is neces- 
sary for society, 'rhere is paradoxically a con- 
nection between absolutism and toleration, as 
is clear from Hobbes. Agreement to ol>cy an 
arbiter is the refuge of ♦hot . who cannot agree 
on m<»ral principles to guide their conduct. 

Hobbes’ absolutism was supposed to be com- 
patible with otiur forms of government than 
monarchy, (iovernnicnt might be of one or 
more peisons. its powers must be absolute in 
all cases. 'Fhe monarchical absolutism of the 
divine right of kings was succeeded b\ the 
democralie absolutism of Rousseau, who marks 
the transition from the first kind of absolutism 
to the second. Rousseau takes for granted that 
law is a command but he also assumes that no 
indiviilual has a right to command others. He 
therefore looks for an entity with the necessary 
authorit) to command, whose authority is to 
be compatible with the freedom of the indi- 
vidual eili/ens, and he finds what he seeks in 
the communitv or the general will, 'rhe omni- 
competence and unlimited powers of the mon- 
arch arc now transferred to the general will, 
'rhis democratic absolutism upholds the com- 
plete iiulcpcndence of the nation state and the 
complete authority of this state over aii other 
associations. Nevertheless it has to make a 
distinction betwwn the actual government and 
the general will. Rousseau’s doctrine is thus a 
return to the notion of government being lim- 
ited by law, although his assumption that law 
is a command ob8Curc*s the fact of this return. 
Rousseau’s general will is really not a person 
who issues commands but a principle. 

Rousseau’s doctrine of tlie sovereignty of the 
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general will was restated by Bernard Bosanquet 
in his Philosophical Theory of the State, Ab- 
solutism for Bosanquet, as for Bradley and 
other English Hegelians, has primarily a meta- 
physical meaning. Kant had shown that it is 
the nature of reason to seek for the uncondi- 
tioned. For the Hegelians who made reason 
constitutive and not, as Kant insisted it should 
be, merely regulative, this meant that truth 
was to be found only in the unconditioned or 
absolute. Hence the distinction between appear- 
ance and reality based on the principle that 
what is in any way conditioned is so far only 
appearance. When this general point of view is 
applied hy Bosanquet to political theory it 
easily takes up the suggestion from Rousseau 
that the sovereignty of the state can only reside 
in the community as a whole and that against 
the claims of such sovereignty there can be no 
limitations. The view that law is a command 
with its consequent denial that sovereignty can 
be in any way limited is retained by the con- 
ception of the state as a personality. 

This modern absolutism involves a confusion 
l)etvvecn the state and society, and tends to 
ascribe power to political government over other 
associations, as for instance the church, on the 
ground that the state is society as a whole. It 
has been much critici/cd by recent political 
theorists, particularlv Hobhouse, Laski and. 
M.icl\er, on that score. It certainly does not 
do justice, moreover, either to international 
cooperation t>r to the original claim upon the 
lovalty of the individual made by such an in- 
stitution as the churvh. The omnicompetent, 
entirely independent stute which absolutism in 
all its forms presupposes no longer exists. It 
may perhaps be said that the modern state is 
returning more and more to a conception of 
political society more akin to the mediaeval 
than to that of which absolutism is the expres- 
sion. It insists on the Kality of the notion of a 
world scKicty; it thinks of power as always 
conditioned by law or agreed principle; it is 
federalist rather than unitarv-; and it is no 
longer itisfied with the ci iiception of law as 
a command. With all these positions absolutism 
in any sense is incompatible. 

A. D. Lindsay 

Scr, SovTiRUGNTY; Aithority; AnocRACv; Mon- 
ARC'in'; Divine R10111 ot Kings; State; Plihausm. 
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ABSTENTION FROM VOTING. See Non- 

Voting; Obstri'ction, Parliamentary. 

ABSTINENCE is the term employed by 
Senior and, following him, by later economists 
of the English classical tradition to designate 
the peculiar element in the cost of com- 
modities which is involved in the use of capital 
in production. Since to the older economists 
cost meant sacrifice or pain, abstinence may be 
defined as the productive sacrifice for which 
the distributive share of interest (in the older 
usage, profit) is the remuneration. There were 
more or less definite anticipations of Senior's 
doctrine by earlier writers, especially by Scrope, 
who used the teiin in 1833, and perhaps by 
G. Gamier (AbrtgS elfmentaire des principes de 
riemomie politique, Paris 1796). 

Lassalle and others have effectively ridiculed 
the abstinence pain of the wealthy capitalist 
as a justification for the payment of interest; 
but this has no bearing on the notion of an 
equivalence between reward and sacrifice, at the 
margin, for each individual saver, as a causal 
explanation. 'Fhe English economists, prior to 
the rise of the Austrian school, did not use the 
abstinence theory to develop a quantitative 
explanation of the rate of interest — a fact con- 
nected with the generally undeveloped state 
of their distribution theory in comparison with 
the theory of value. According to Senior, ab- 
stinence sets a minimum level of '^profit," but 
this, like his maximum, is quite indeterminate, 
and the notion that some interest is a necessary 
inducement to saving was accepted doctrine 
before he wrote (c/. especially James Mill, but 
also Smith, Ricardo et al). Ricardo, moreover, 
has recognized that the value of commodities 
is affected positively by the length of time 
expended in production, independently of other 
causes. Jevons, the English pioneer in deriving 
value from utility in place of cost, discussed the 
psychology of present and future satisfactions 


in connection with the theory of utility; but 
though he ostensibly reconciles his theory of 
capital with the abstinence concept, the theory 
actually runs in terms of the productivity of 
investment {Theory of Political Economy, 4th 
ed., London 1911, p. 71 et seq. as contrasted 
with p. 233 and p. 247). 

The modem discussion of capital and inter- 
est dates from the publieation of Bohm- 
Bawerks first (historical) volume in 1884. 
This writer gave an elaborate development of 
the theory of preference of present to future 
goods and made one of three main grounds for 
this preference the “technical superiority” of 
the former, due to the greater effectiveness of 
roundabout processes in production. Since that 
time discussion has been centered on the two 
main issues: first, whether this technical 
superiority of present goods is different in 
principle from the productivity of capital 
rightly interpreted; and second, whether the 
new of a non-technical, psychological prefer- 
ence is different in principle from the doctrine 
of abstinence. Regarding the latter distinction 
Bi)hm-Baw*erk defended to the last his ingenious 
contention of 1884 that abstinence cannot be 
treated as a sacrifice additional to the labor of 
producing a capital grxxl, and that the discount 
of futurity is a separate, in fact contradictory, 
principle. Of the two leading American advo- 
cates of a psychological in opposition to a tecIT- 
nological explanation of interest. Professor 
Fisher has ' supported Bohm-Bawerk, while 
Professor Fetter adopts and uses the abstinence 
notion without protest. The majority of 
economists, however, seem to agree with Alfred 
Marshall that the distinction is fallacious, a 
matter of words or of psychological subtlety. 
Commonly, however, they prefer the term 
“w'aiting” to “abstinence,” a substitution first 
suggested by Mac vane in 1887. The view is that 
thb waiting, abstinence, or discount of future 
enjoyment, is the chief factor limiting saving 
and hence determining the supply curve for 
capital.- 

Aside from the question of the relations 
between technological and psychological factois 
in the capital and interest situation, the psycho- 
logical theory itself is admittedly in an unsatis- 
factory state. J. B. Clark and others have 
suggested that a low rate of interest might 
stimulate more saving than a high rate. CaMl 
bolds that the facts involve a connection 
between the interest rate and the length of 
human life. Inasmuch as at the ordinary rate 
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of interest it is doubtful whether on the average 
invested savings replace themselves with an 
increase during the lifetime of the saver* and 
in view* further* of the lai^e proportion of the 
income from capital which is constantly rein- 
vested* it is arguable that the term abstinence is 
after all more descriptive than waiting. And the 
same reasoning casta doubt over the realism of 
the whole view of the psychology of saving as a 
comparison between present and future en- 
joyment. In this field of economic behavior an 
institutional interpretation seems especially 
applicable. 

Even from the standpoint of rationalistic 
economics the abstinence-time-preference the- 
ory needs to be carefully stat^. In a world 
where opportunities are notoriously open to all 
to secure through technical investment larger 
quantities of goods in the future in exchange for 
a present sacrifice* the rational individual must 
carry saving to a point at which there is a 
psychical cost equal to the gain. But this does 
not make abstinence or time preference the 
cause of the gain. It dangerously near 

to “idle speculation*’ to theorize in general 
terms as to what behavior would be in the 
absence of thus fact, or to say what behavior is 
to be regarded as rational in the face of all the 
unknown quantities which aflfect future needs 
and future resources. Moreover the bulk of the 
capital supply actually comes from “postpone- 
ment” of consumption until after death. It is 
surely inaccurate to describe as a preference of 
present to future enjoyment (or a sacrifice 
incurred in postponement) the fact that men 
will not voluntarily postpone all consumption to 
the indefinite future. The only workable zero- 
point for reckoning time preference is that of a 
uniform rate of consumption through the 
individual life, or the responsible or “normal” 
part of it, and on this basis the view that civilized 
man typically looks ahead excessively and 
“borrows trouble” is abstractly as arguable as 
the revene contention. It is to be observed 
that even a rate of consumption is not a mag- 
nitude susceptible of objective measurement. 

It is fairly safe to say that the most fruitful 
approach to the problems affected by abstinence 
or related conceptions is a realistic analysis of 
the conditions of supply and demand for con- 
sumable goods* for the instrumental or indirect 
goods behind these* and ultimately for “capital” 
and “loanable funds.” Although there is now 
much disagreement among competent econo- 
mists regarding ultimates, the drift seems to be 


toward a view which gives a relatively minor 
place to the psychological comparison of present 
and future enjoyments as an element in the sit- 
uation at a given moment. For it is to be noted* 
finally, that beyond question industry could ab- 
sorb vast amounts of capital at a low interest rate 
(elastic demand), while no possible change in 
conditions affecting saving can in a short time 
make a large difference in the aggregate supply 
of productive capital. 

Frank H. Knight 
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ABUL FAZL ALLAMI (1551-1602) was the 
son of the Shaikh Mubarak, who first sug- 
gested to Akbar, the Mogul emperor, that he 
should become the spiritual head of his em- 
pire. The emperor, after coquetting with Hin- 
duism, Jainism, 2 ^roastrianism and Christian- 
ity, finally in 1552 established as the official 
religion the Din Ilahi, or Divine Faith, a kind 
of theosophy of which Abul Fazl was the high 
priest. This excited the rage of orthodox 
Moslems, and in 1602 he was brutally murdered 
at the instigation of Prince Selim. Abul Fazl 
was one of the emperor’s most intimate friends* 
“the King’s Jonathan,” say the Jesuits, and for 
his encyclopaedic learning and courtly attain- 
ments he has been compared to Francis Bacon. 

Of his two great works, the Akbar Noma 
(Reign of Akbar) (3 vols. Calcutta 1877-86; tr. 
by H. Beveridge as Akbar Xdnta, pts. i-xiii, Cal- 
cutta 1907-21) is spoiled by its tendency toward 
fulsome panegyrics; the monumental Ain-i 
Akbari (Institutes of Akbar) (2 vols. Calcutta 

1872- 77; admirably translated by Biochmann 
and Jarrett as Ain 4 Akbari^ 3 vols. Calcutta 

1873- 94) b, on the other hand* really a gazet- 
teer of Hindustan* and is one of the most 
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amaadng things of its kind in the \vorld. Its 
compilation occupied over seven years. Books 
I and 111 describe in detail Akbar*s court and 
administrative sj'stem, ^^ith a statistical aca>tint 
of the empire. Nothing is oinittcil; prices* 
wages, coinage* architecture, manufactures* are 
carefully tabulated. Book ii contains an admir- 
able chapter on regulations for education, laying 
down for Indian schools an elaborate curriculum 
which includes mathematics, logic, agriculture, 
political science, history and theology. no«)ks 
IV and Y are devoted to a minute and learned 
account of the religion, philosophy and customs 
of the Hindus, and a collection of *‘Happy 
Sayings** of Akbar, of unique value for the 
light which they throw upon the emperor’s 
character and views. This b(x>k has been criti- 
cized for showing Aklxir’s empire in Khi fa\or- 
able a light, but even allowing for this, it is a 
work of the greatest importance for the study 
of the social and economic histoiy' of India in 
the sixteenth centur)*. 

n. G. Rwm.inson 

Consult: Smith, Vincent A., Akbar, the Great Mogtd 
(and ed. revised, Oxford 1920). 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM is the freedom of 
the teacher or res xrch worker in higher insti- 
tutions of learning to investigate and disaiss 
the problems of his science and to express his 
conclusions, whether through publication or in 
the instruction of students, without interference 
from political or ecclesiastical authority, or from 
the administrative oflicials of the institution in 
which he is employed, unless his methods are 
found by qualified bodies of his own profession 
to be clearly incompetent or contrary to pro- 
fessional ethics. 

The freedom of opinion, speech and publi- 
cation claimed for the university teacher is not 
in extent significantly different from that usu- 
ally accorded to other citizens in modern liberal 
states, and the reasons for maintaining it are 
in part the same. It is peculiar chiefly in that 
the teacher is in his economic status a salaried 
employee, and that the freedom claimed for him 
implies a denial of the right of those who pro- 
vide or administer the funds from which he is 
paid, to control the content of his teaching. 
The principle of academic freedom is thus, 
from the purely economic point of view, a para- 
doxical one; it asserts that those who buy a 
certain service may not (in the most important 
particular) prescribe the nature of the service 
to be rendered. The reason why such freedom 


is nevertheless socially necessary lies in the fact 
that there are certain professional functions 
generally rccogni/ed to he indispcn&ible in the 
life of a civili/cd community which cannot be 
performed if the specific manner of their per- 
formance is dictated by those who pay for 
them, and that the profession of the scholar 
and teacher in higher institutions of learning 
is one of these. 

'Fhere arc three aspects of the scx:ial role of 
the scholar which make such frci'doin essential. 
In the first place, he is the technical expert, 
given a prolonged training and often a costly 
equipment, and set apart to iruestigate prob- 
lems which it is not practicable for all men to 
investigate thoroughly and at first tund for 
themselves. His function is thus in part that 
of expert ad\ iscr or informant of the community 
at large on the questions which fall within his 
science. Secondly, his oitice has for the same 
re.ison some anakigy to that of the judge. His 
opinions must be not only amipctent hut dis- 
interested. Ni> one indeed is constrained to 
accept them; but if specializeil knowledge and 
methodical inquiry by trained minds arc to 
have in tlic long rim the part in the shaping of 
general opinion and social policy which it is 
desirable that they should ha\c, it is inq^ortant 
that those who arc apjxiinted to this function 
should be free from intimidation ami sulx^rdina- 
tion. They should, moreover, be beyond reason- 
able 8uspicion/)f subjection to such irirtuenccs, 
especially from economic groups. The third 
reason Is the most important, 'fhe university 
is not only a vehicle for transmitting to .succes- 
sive generations knowledge ulresidy gained; it is, 
more distinctively, the chief organized agency 
for the advancement of science and the can- 
vassing of new ideas. It is the outpost of the 
intellectual life of a civilized society, the insti- 
tution set up on the frontier of human knowl- 
edge to widen the dominion of man’s mind. 
The performance of this function of seeking 
new truths will sometimes mean, as it ha.s re- 
peatedly ncant since the beginnings of modern 
science, the undermining of widely or generally 
accepted beliefs. It is rendered impossible if 
the work of the investigator is shackled by the 
requirement that his conclusions shall never 
seriously deviate either fn)m generally accepted 
beliefs or from those accepted by the persons, 
private or official, through whom society pro- 
vides the means for tne maintenance of uni- 
versities. Others still remain free to adopt or 
reject, to apply or disregard, new discoveries 
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or hypotheses, but the university’s most char- 
acteristic task is to seek for them, cautiously 
and critically, yet without external restraints. 

Academic freedom is, then, a prere(|uisite 
amdition to the proper pros(x:iitioii, in an or- 
ganized and adequately endowed manner, of 
scientific inquiry and the communication of 
the results of it to the public and to students 
in the higher stages of their initiation into the 
intellectual life of their age. In the needs and 
rights of such students a further reason for 
maintaining the teacher's freedom is apparent. 
'I'hey are entitled to learn the eciiitemporary 
situation in each science, the range and diver- 
sity of opinion among specialists in it; it is 
not the peilagf)gic province of the university 
to aci|uaint students merely with facts of com- 
mon knowledge and with opinions accepted by 
the gencial public or the donors of endowments. 
'I'he same rights of the student, however, de- 
mand of the uni\cisity teacher, in his function 
of instTuction as diMinct from invcstig<ition and 
publication, special care to avoid the evclusi\e 
or one-sided prcsentatic * Im- personal \iews 
on <[ucsli(»ns upon which there is no agreement 
among t'xperts. He is not entitled to tike ad- 
Nanfage of his position to impose his beliefs 
dogniatualI> upon his students; tlie nature of 
his (liliie rei|uirts that alternatue opinions be 
fairlv cNpiuiuled, and that the student be en- 
couraged and trained to reach his ow'n con- 
clusions on Midi ({Uistions thiough critical re- 
flection upon carcfull> ascertained facts. 

It has been h< hi b\ some writers that in 
state institutions freedom of teaching conflicts 
in certain c.isis with another and more funda- 
mental right that underhing the principle of 
the religious neutrality of the slate. I'pon this 
principle the opponents of state religious esUib- 
lishments ha\e usually based their case. But 
it has been argued th.it “if it is wrong to compel 
people to supjwrt a creed in which they disbe- 
lieve, it is also wrong to comj>el them to sup- 
port teaching which impugns tlie creed in which 
they do liclie\e.” .And if the teacher in institu- 
tions maintained by taxation is free to “teach” 
the theories he himself accepts, he may, and 
usually <locs, impugn the cn^ed of some body 
of taxpayers, and sometimes of the majority 
of them. This argument has usually been em- 
ployed by those who have attempted, in a num- 
ber of American states, to obtain hgislation 
prohibiting the “teaching of evolution** in state 
schools and universities— -attempts which have 
been successful in Tennessee (19^5)* ^ Missis- 


sippi (1927) and (through popular referendum) 
in Arkansas (1928). 'Fhc hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, it is amtended, is in conflict with the 
belief of citizens who accept literally the Bib- 
lical narrative of the creation; hence the rights 
of the taxpayer arc violated if instructors paid 
out of public funds are permitted to teach that 
hypothesis. 

This argument, especially in its application 
to universities, is subject to tw^o criticisms. 
First, it involves an ambiguous use of the word 
“teach.” To “teach a theory” might mean 
merely to expound it; or to expound it and 
also to state the arguments of its adherents; or 
to do both of these and also to indicate the 
prevailing opinion of experts with regard to it; 
or to let the teacher’s own opinion concerning 
it he known; or to inculcate it dogmatically or 
to proselytize in behalf of it. If laws prohibiting 
the “teaching” of certain theories in state in- 
stitutions arc constrb*ed only in the last, i.e. 
in the strictest, sense they do not essentially 
conflict with the principle of freedom of teach- 
ing as above set forth. They w'ould leave entire 
liberty of inquiry, discussion and undogmatic 
expression of personal opinion to both teacher 
and student. The principal objection to them 
when they arc so interpreted is that it is diffi- 
cult or inq>ossiblc to define so precisely and 
comprehensively, in terms of concrete acts, 
w'hat w^ould constitute violations of them as 
to bring the matter effectively within the scope 
of the criminal law. 

If, however, prohiM;.f»n of the “teaching” of 
any scientific theoi*}' n»>t accepted by all tax- 
payers is construed in any other sense, it is 
incompatible with th^ maintenance by the state 
of institutions performing the characteristic 
functions of universities. It is evident that the 
principle of state neutrality cannot consistently 
lie limited t«) a single h> pothesis, but must apply 
to any “teaching” which any taxpayers believe 
to contHct with their religious or ethical con- 
victions. A state may, in short, have a university 
or do without. But it cannot have one, in the 
usual ail proper sense, if it excludes, under a 
misconception of the principle of neutrality, 
both a large part of the subject matter of sci- 
ence and also the method of free inquiry and 
free expression, which is necessary to the func- 
tioning of this type of social institution. 

'Fhere exist in most communities private in- 
stitutions of learning which do not fully accept 
the principle of academic freedom, and there- 
fore do not undertake to perform the functions 
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mentioned. The legitimacy of their existence 
is generally admitted, but it is evident that a 
community in which only institutions of this 
type exist lacks adequate provision for the ad- 
vancement of science and for the maintenance 
of that really fruitful **neutiality*' in higher 
education which depends upon liberty of un- 
biased investigation and thought. Even in in- 
stitutions of the restricted kind, however, it is 
commonly recognized that the limitations im- 
posed should formulated with reasonable 
definiteness in the charter or statutes, so that 
teachers may know, before accepting employ- 
ment, to what requirements they are bound, 
and that the restrictions upon their liberty of 
opinion and teaching may not be subject to 
a^itrary and varying interpretation by admin- 
istrative officers. 

In some cases teachers have been dismissed 
or otherwise penalized because of their exer- 
cise, outside the university, of their ordinary 
political or personal freedom in a manner or 
for purposes objectionable to the governing 
authorities of their institutions. While such ad- 
ministrative action is contrary in spirit to aca- 
demic freedom, it is primarily a special case 
of the abuse of the economic relation of em- 
ployer and empi vee for the denial of ordinary 
dvil liberties. 

There are several principal means, aside from 
an enlightened public opinion, for the effectual 
maintenance of academic freedom. It is erident 
that the governing boards of universities or 
similar corporations should decline all endow- 
ments for the inculcation of opinions specified 
by the donor. The general control of admission 
to the teaching office should he in the hands of 
members of the scholar’s profession, and pri- 
marily in those of specialists in the subject to 
be taught. The recommendations, with respect 
to appointments, of bodies representative of 
university faculties should not be rejected by 
state ofikials or lay governing boaids unless 
there is evidence of corruption, favoritism or 
the acceptance of discreditably low standards 
of professional competence in the action of 
thoM bodies. But the chief practical requisite 
for academic freedom consists in guaranteed 
security of tenure in professorial positions, un- 
less removal for some grave cause (such as 
proved incompetence or moral delinquency), 
other than the content of the teaching ofthe 
professor concerned, becomes necessary. Expe- 
rience has shown that such cause may some- 
times be offidally allq;ed for dismissals which 


are in fact due to pressure from economic, sec- 
tarian or other groups desirous of restricting 
freedom of teaching in some particular. Re- 
moval from professorial office should therefore 
be possible only through some definite form 
of judicial procedure in which the foculty, as 
the local representatives of the academic pro- 
fession, should responsibly participate. The 
American Association of University Professors, 
which has contributed much to the formulation 
of a professional code for university teachers 
in the United States, has adopted the principle 
that "^cveiy university or college teacher should 
he entitled, before dismissal or demotion, to 
have the charges against him stated in writing 
in specific terms and to have a fair trial on these 
charges before a special or pennanent judicial 
committee of the faculty senate or council, or 
by the faculty at large. At such trial the teacher 
accused should have full opportunity to present 
evidence” {General Repttrt on Academic Free^ 
dom^ 1915, in Bulletin of the Association, vol. i). 
This rule, however, does not apply to teachers 
on definitely limited or probationary appoint- 
ment. But since the withholding of reappoint- 
ment may also involve a crn'crt or open denial 
of the teacher’s freedom of thought or utter- 
ance, the question should, according to the 
declarations of the same association, always be 
passed upon by a competent faculty body. 

The principle of academic freedom could not 
influence the policy and organization of uni- 
versities until its two presuppositions had been 
formulated and become familiar: first, that sci- 
ence is not sutic nor even merely cumulative, 
but is a continual quest of new knowledge, to 
which old conceptions must be constantly re- 
adjusted; and second, that truth is more likely 
to emerge through the interplay and conflict of 
ideas resulting from the exercise of individual 
reason than through the imposition of uniform 
and standardized opinions by authority. These 
two ideas in conjunction first became conspicu- 
ous in modem thought in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The new conception of a university as a 
place devoted to the continuous '^advancement 
of learning” through an organized and cooper- 
ative "inquisition of nature" was vigorously 
enunciated by Bacon ("Prometheus" in De sapi* 
entia veterum^ 1609, and New Atlantis^ 1627); 
and both presuppositions found their most eh^ 
quent expression m Milton’s Areopagitka 
(1644): "If the waters of truth flow not in a 
continual progression, they sicken into a muddy 
pool of amformtty and tnulitbn"; and "though 
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all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to mis- 
doubt her strength.*’ 

Yet in England these principles remained 
without actual application to universities for 
nearly two centuries. It was in Germany that 
academic freedom had its birth. In 1673 Spinoza 
was called by the elector palatine, Karl Ludwig, 
to a professorship in the University of Heidel- 
berg, with the assurance that he would be given 
philosophandi libertatem amplissimam — though 
upon the understanding that this freedom would 
not be "^abused to disturb the religion publicly 
established.” Spinoza declined the call, partly 
on the ground that it was not clear how much 
was implied by the proviso. The principle of 
freedom of teaching was further extended in 
the subsequent new foundations in Gcnnany, 
notably in the universities of Halle (1694), 
Gottingen (1734) and of Berlin (1H09). The 
principle that ’’science and the teaching of it 
are free” became an article of the organic law 
of Prussia in the constitute., ^ 18^0. 

The first non-sectarian uni\ersity in England, 
the University of I.ondon (afterwards I^ndon 
University College), \Nas opened in i8a8. Not 
until 1854 56 ^ere creedal requirements for the 
taking of degrees (other than in divinity) abol- 
ished in the older English universities. In 1871 
the I'niversity lests Act abolished all theo- 
logical tests (with the same exception) for the 
holding of professorships, fellowships, scholar- 
ships and other emoluments in these univer- 
sities and their colleges. 

'Phe early American colleges, founded by 
religious bodies, were subject m vaix'ing degrees 
to sectarian restrictions. 'Phese limitations, in 
force until the nineteenth century, were even- 
tually abolished in all the more important of 
the older institutions. 'Phe earliest state uni- 
versity, established in Virginia in 1819 upon 
the plans of Jefferson, was non-sectarian, but 
theie was no express enunciation of the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom in the act creating 
it; and the first appointee to its faculty, Thomas 
Cooper, though chosen by Jefferson himself, 
was removed under pressure from certain re- 
ligious leaders. In later times interference w^ith 
freedom of teaching in the United States has 
usually taken the same form: it has consisted 
in attempts by sectarian, |)olitical, economic or 
other groups to impose limitations not pre- 
scribed by statute or by the charters of the 
institutions concerned, usually through the dis- 
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missal of teachers whose opinions or utterances 
were obnoxious to these groups. 

The above mentioned formulation by Ameri- 
can university teachers of a code for the pres^ 
ervation of academic freedom indicates not only 
a growing professional cohcsivencss but an in- 
creasing general awareness of the problem. 
Overt attempts at the control of teaching have 
probably become less frequent and, when made, 
less effective in recent years. The great and 
expanding cost of maintenance of a modern 
university has made private institutions — which 
are especially numerous and important in Amer- 
ica — dependent ujx)n a steady flow of large 
gifts from persons of wealth; and this situation, 
it has often been asserted, causes the teaching 
of the social sciences in such institutions to 
reflect unduly the interests and views of a 
single class. This interpretation has been ex- 
pressed most forcibly by 'Fhorstein Veblen. 
'Fhc greater gifts to American higher education 
have, however, usually been notably exempt 
from formal restrictions upon freedom of teach- 
ing; and in a number of privately endowed 
universities it has been better assured than in 
many state institutions. While ambitious ad- 
ministrative oflicers chiefly concerned for future 
endowments have not seldom imposed upon 
teachers in these subjects an unwholesome and 
unbecoming timidity and subservience, there 
are some indications that this condition is be- 
coming more rare. Although exception must be 
made of certain sections of the country, it is 
probable that in the gr^ iier part of the United 
States, at the close of the third decade of the 
twentieth century, freedom of thought and 
speech in universities growing wider and less 
insecure. The price of liberty is, however, the 
same in universities as elsewhere. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy 
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ACADEMIES. See Learned Societies. 

ACCEPTANCE. The acceptance of a bill of 
exchange is defined in the rniform Ncgotiaiile 
Instruments Law as ‘*the signitication by the 
drawee of his a ent to the order of the drawer.*’ 
It is the drawee’s adoption of the bill or draft 
as his obligation, without which the instrument 
is no contract of his. The acceptance must be 
in writing and must be signed by the drawee. 
Acceptance is appropriate or necessary only in 
the case of time bills, as contrasted with demand 
or sight bills; but the certification of checks 
should be noted as an exception to this state- 
ment. The word ^‘acceptance” is also used to 
signify the accepted bill itself. 

A time bill drawn by the seller of goods upon 
the buyer thereof and accepted by the latter 
is known as a ’’trade '4cceptance.” This is an 
important instrument of foreign and of domestic 
commerce, and in this country today such bills 
are being drawn and discounted even where 
seller and buyer are in the same city. 

The time bill drawn upon and accepted by a 
bank gives us what is known as a ’’bank 
acceptance.” Bills drawn upon and accepted by 
’’acceptance houses” and ’’acceptance cor- 
porations” are for most purposes classified w'ith 
bank acceptances. There is now at all times a 
tremendous volume of bank acceptances out- 
standing in this country. They are created to 
finance the movement or sale of goods in both 
our foreign and our domestic trade and arc 


utilized to some extent to finance for short 
periods the carrying of goods in warehouses. 

The right of any person or company to draw 
a time bill upon a given bank is in no way 
founded upon the |x>ssession of a deposit 
with that bank, but is created by a spcdal 
arrangement which pertains to sonic particular 
mercsmtilc or financial transaction or to a series 
of such trans;ictions. The authority which the 
bank amfers upon the acconinuxiated party to 
draw the time bill is very commonly evidenced 
by a letter, which usually takes the form of the 
so-called commercial letter of credit. It is 
understixHi that the accommodated party or 
parties will before the maturity of the accept- 
ance supply the bank with the funds necessary 
to discharge the instrument, and that they will 
pay the bank a commission. 'i*lie normal ar- 
rangement will pnivide in one manner or 
another for the pledge of the gtxnls involved in 
the case to the b.ink ;is collateral security during 
the time running between the acceptance of the 
draft and the bank’s receipt of funds for pay- 
ment thereof, that is, the lime through which it 
carries a risk. The bank dc>cs not letul any funds 
of its own and it does not receive any interest 
on money. What the bank does Ls to lend the 
strength of its name and take a risk of the failure 
of the auximmodatcd parties to provide funds 
for the discharge of the acceptance at maturity, 
and it receives a commission which is chiefiy 
a reward for this risk taking. Tlie drawer of the 
bill obtains cash for the same by <liscr)imting it 
with some bank or broker. American banks often 
discount and rediscount their own acceptances. 

Before the establishment of the Federal 
Rescrv'c Banks llie time bill was very' little used 
in the domestic commerce of the I'nited States. 
When a negotialile instrument did arise out of a 
mercantile transaction it would be the buyer’s 
promissory note made payable to the one who 
had sold him goods on time. But since 1913 and 
especially since the conclusion of the Great War 
there has been an immense dcvekipment in the 
use of time bills (and thus of course of accept- 
ances). This movement was stimulated by the 
strong and persistent advocacy of the use of the 
instrument by a group of bankers and business 
men organized under the name of the ’’Ameri- 
can Acceptance Council.” The Federal Resen'e 
Act aflfccted this development (i) by making 
clear the legal right of national banking corpora- 
tions to serve as drawees and acceptors of time 
bills (a right called in question by the decision 
of a lower federal court at an earher time) and 
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(2) by giving the accepted bill of exchange a 
favor^ poailion over the promissory note, 
among instruments eligible for purchase by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 'Fhis country now 
affords a large and stable discount market for 
acceptances, and it is evident that this market 
will be permanent. 'i1ie acceptance business of 
banks and of acceptance houses is older in 
Eim>|)e than in the United States and has 
flourished especially in England. 

A. C. Whitaker 
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ACCIDKXT INSURANCE, .w Co.mpensa- 

TION AM) I J Ain I nv I\M*RA\Cr. 

ACCIDKN'rS of all sorts took aKmt 96,000 
lives in continental rniled States in 1928, 
according to the estimates of the National 
Safety ( ountil. Accidents in that year ranked 
seventh among all the causes of death, follow- 
ing close after pneumonia and tuberculosis, 
'riie accident dealli late was in 1927 over two 
and one half times as great among males (i 12.3 
per 100,000) .Ls among females (43.6 per 100,- 
000). In contrast to the principal diseases whose 
incidence is much heavier in later life, the acci- 
dent death rate varies relatively httle for the 
various age groups, 'l^'hus among children from 
five to fourteen acciilents as a cause of death 
.surpass not only anv one disease but any two 
diseases. In the five to nine age group auto- 
mobile accidents alone caused more deaths in 
1926 than any one disease. 

The trend of the accident death rate during 
the present century^ and especially during the 
pa.st fifteen years has been on the whole slightly 
dowmw’ard, but the decline has not been nearly 
so rapid as in the case of such diseases as ty- 
phoid fever, smallpox and tuberculosis. While 
the death rate from a considerable group of 
these diseases declined over 50 percent be- 
tween 1913 and 1927, the accident death rate 
during the same period showed a net decline 
of only 7.4 percent. 


This decline has been accomplished in the 
face of a rapid and serious increase in automo- 
bile accidents. Tabic 1 gives the comparison 
of death rates in 1911 and 1927, from Census 
Bureau figures, for the more important types 
of accidents. Each item shows a decrease, some- 
times as great as 50 percent, w'ith the exception 
of automobile accidents, which were multiplied 
almost ninefold. This multiplication has been 
due of aiurse to the great increase in auto- 
mobile traffic. 

Vital st4Uistics offer no separation between 
industrial and non -industrial or “public** acci- 
dents. 'Fhe sub-classification afforded by the 
International List of Causes of Death relates 
rather to the type of accident, as shown in 
Table 1. From other data it has been estimated 
by the National Safety Council that of the 
total of 9^1,000 deaths in 1928 one fourth, or 
about 24,000, occurred in industry, leaving 
about 72,000 to be da ^sed broadly as “public,** 
including some 24,000 in the home, 27,500 in 
automobile accidents and the remainder from 
miscellaneous causes in public places, such as 
dnnvning, fire, falls and the like. 

The number of accidents causing non-fatal 
personal injuries can only be roughly estimated 
by applying the ratios which have been found 
to exi.st in certain localities or groups. Table il 
sets forth the estimated non-fatal injuries, as 
well as fatalities in the public, home and indus- 
trial groups, together with similar estimates of 
the direct economic cost. 

As the cLissificatioii of accidental deaths 
based on tlic International List of Causes of 
Death is so unsatisfactory from the point of 
\ievv of prevention, various efforts arc now 
being made to improve the statistical knowledge 
of accidents. The standard death certificate is 
being altered to show in all cases of accidental 
death whether the accident occurred at home, 
in industry or in a public place, and to show 
also something of its nature. In addition an 
increasing number of state and city \ital statis- 
ticians are using a supplementary’ form to ob- 
tain still further needed information regarding 
the circumstances of accidental deaths. De- 
tailed information for non-fatal as well as fatal 
accidents is being collected by certain state 
motor vehicle bureaus, city police departments 
and safety councils, as well as by labor depart- 
ments and individual industries. 

The accident problem, although serious, is 
now no more so and probably less so than in 
earlier decades or centuries. Our machine age 
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TABLE I 


Estimated Accidental Deaths in the United States, and Death Rates 1937 Compaeed with sgii 


Typk or Alcxdbnt 
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Street car aciidents 
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Other street car accidents 
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38 
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05 
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has introducec^ new hazards, but it has prob- 
ably eliminated more than it has produced. 
Yet accidents and their pre\ention, both in and 
out of industry, are undoubtedly receding much 
greater attention today than ever before. 'Fhe 
reasons are both altruistic and economic. Tlus 
change in our national attitude toward acci- 
dents is quite m keeping with other trends of 
thought and action. 

On the non-economic side the greater inter- 
est in the tragedies of accidental death or 
injury follows naturally upon the greater appre- 
ciation of the value of human kfe. Our increas- 
ing determination, as indi>iduab and as a 
people, to reduce accidents is thus m step 
with our like determination to reduce diseases, 
prolong the span of life and generally ameli- 
orate mortal ills rather than blindly accept 
them. 

But in this industrial age the economic cost 
of accidents and the economic necessity of acci- 
dent prevention are perhaps even more weighty. 
Not in industry alone are accidents now recog- 
nized as a definite and serious economic loss. 
An accident, wherever it occurs, represents an 
interruption of the orderly business of society. 
Death or disablement of the home keeper is 
just as much an economic loss to the family 


and to society as death or disablement of the 
factory worker Careful calculations have dem- 
onstrated the large economic in>c*stmcnt in chil- 
dren of >anous ages as well as in adults, ail 
of which is lost to society in the event of un- 
timely death through accident The medical 
and hospital costs of an accident are often 
heavy. And generally there are related costs 
such as property damage, loss of time by ssso- 
dates and other losses growing out of the 
interruption. In fact for every accident causing 
death or personal injury there arc several which 
cause a measurable economic loss without per- 
sonal injury. Rarely are these costs met by 
any sort of compensation or insurance (and 
TABLE II 


Ebtiviated ArciuENTS AND Their Cost, United 
States, 1928, bv Location* 


Tyfb or Accidkvt 


Non Fatai 


Fatai 

PERSONAL 

IVJLRIBS 

Ecosomc Lossf 

Motor vehicle 

27,500 

950,000 

$900,ooojOoo 

Other public 
Home 

20,500 

24,000 

2,000,000 

4,800,000 

j. 8se,oao,ttoo 

Industrial 

24,000 

3,200,000 

tfioofioojOno 


*EBtimatrrJ for entire bnited Sutet from reporto made to 
the Nauonal Safrt> ( ouncil 

t Economic loii from firt lg eeeJmsted st Ssso.ooog00o 
additional. 
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when lo, the cost is only passed on or distrib- 
uted). Generally the expense must be absorbed 
by the individual or family budget, often en- 
tailing the most serious sacrifices. In other cases 
the financial and mental strain of a serious acci- 
dent pushes the family over the line into 
temporary or permanent dependence, and so- 
ciety must pay the bill. In some cities careful 
studies have indicated that accidents cause as 
high as 17 percent of the total community cost 
for social service and relief. 

Accident prevention is more possible in a 
controlled world. \Vc have to a large extent 
learned how to avoid losses of life and injuries 
from the forces of nature. While these gains 
have been partly offset through the develop- 
ment of man made hazards, such as the auto- 
mobile, it is pjssible to control these also— 
vMtiK'bS the decline in railroad accidents as 
slioun in 'fable I. And if accident prevention 
IS mfire prissible in a controlled world, it is 
(•|iiallv true that in such a Morld the high coat 
of accidents and the need for accident preven- 
tion are more ap|>arent and more keenly rec- 
c»^ni/ed. 

'fhe remedies for accidents of any sort fall 
into two main divisions; first, impn)vcmcnt of 
the en\ironment, or removal of physical haz- 
ards; and steorul, improvement of personal 
firacliscs, which is to be sought through a 
combination of cduuition and supcr\'ision. 
Tims the prevention of tniflic accidents means 
better streets and highways, better >ehicics, 
l>eitcT traffic contml systems; education of all 
strtx't users to understand the hazards of the 
street and to a\oid them through care and law 
observance; and, finally, proper law enforce- 
ment for the recalcitrant minority. In exactly 
the same way the avoidance of home accidents 
means keeping home equipment in safe con- 
dition, educating both children and adults to 
the pmper use of home equipment and the 
avoidance of unsafe practises and, finally, .super- 
vision of children especially to make sure that 
these precepts arc carried out. And both these 
ia.scs arc parallel to the necessary combina- 
tion of engineering improvement, education and 
supervision in industry. It is through such 
measures th'^t accidents have been reduced and 
almost eliminated in numerous cases, and it is 
througli similar measures that the present toll 
must be cut down. 

Sidney J. Williams 

See : AcaDBNTS, Industrial; Mining Accidents; 
Railroad Acciobnte; Motor Vehicle Accidents; 
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Mortality; Safety Movement; Compensation and 
Liability Insurance. 

Consult: National Safety Council, Accident Facts 
ig 2 g (statistical report) (Chicago 1929): National 
Safety Council, Proceedings^ published annually since 

1912. 

ACCIDENTS, INDUSTRIAL. The subject 
of industrial accidents covers the occurrence of 
unforeseen or unexpected happenings in indus- 
try causing death or injury to persons employed 
or (Kcupied, together with their causes and 
prevention. The present article is limited 
primarily to manufacturing industries; for 
other types of industrial accidents see Mining 
Ac'cioents, Railroad Accidents and Motor 
Vehicle Accidents. 

'rhe importance of industrial accidents may 
be illustrated by estimates of their numbers and 
of the economic losses which they produce. In 
the United States in 1919, it was estimated, 
there were 23,000 fatul accidents in industry, 
115,000 accidents causing permanent total or 
partial disability, and 3,000,000 accidents 
causing disability of one day or more. These 
figures, together with the standard equivalents 
in time loss (see Tabic i) in cases of death and 
total disability, were used as the basis for an 
estimate of 296,000,000 days of lost time due to 
industrial accidents. 

The wage loss was estimated, on the basis of 
an average of $4.00 per calendar day, at a total 
of $1,184,000,000. If the cost of subsistence of 
the men killed be deducted, and the costs of 
medical service an I insurance overhead, 
amounting to an estim.Tvd $161,000,000, be 
added, the net economic loss due to industrial 
accidents reaches the figure of $1,014,000,000. 
In this sum no allowance is made for discount- 
ing. Actually the acculcnts that occur in a given 
year cause losses which in cases, for example, 
of permanent total disability run far into the 
future. If in figuring the total losses from ac- 
cidents which occur in a given year an allowance 
is made for discounting the value of these future 
losses to the date of the accident in all cases, the 
net total is reduced by about one third, or 
roughly to $675,000,000. This represents ap- 
proximately the annual losses from accidents 
in the United States. 

The hazard of industry, or the frequency of 
accidents to persons employed or occupied in 
industry, is a concept capable of statistical 
measurement. In many industries, such as coal 
mining in gaseous mines, airplane transportation 
and deep sea fisheries, the presence of risk can 
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ht recognized without elaborate statistics. 
Publicity given to accidents in these industries 
forms the basts for a |>opular estimate of risk. 
But a true picture of hazard can be given only 
by statistics of aci'idents placed in relation to 
the numl>er of persons exjxjsed to risk. 'I'he 
gathering of data on these {joints is Ci)m- 
panitively recent; it is only within the past half 
century that it has been done, usually in con- 
nection with tlie administration of workinerrs 
comi^nsation laws for aiicxiating the conse- 
quences of industrial accidents. 

Injury or death to the |H‘rson, rather than the 
"^accident/’ is the priinar\' unit for measuring 
industrial hazard. Thus mass accidents or 
catastiophes in which m.my persons lose their 
lives or sutTer serious injuiy are countcil in the 
statistics not as a single accidei\t but as injuries 
or fatalities to the number of persons itnolved. 
An ‘‘accident’’ in which no one is injured or 
killed Is not counted in statistic's of industrial 
aeddents, although separate data on such 
accidents are available for railroad operation. 
Such occurrences may in\oKe considerable 
property damage, but tlieir omission fr(^m the 
statistics of injurit's is necessar}* in order not 
to confuse the si miticancx* of indust'‘ial hazard. 
The data obtair ! as statistics of injuries, their 
causes and prevention arc doubtless equally 
valid for all accidents. 

Injuries caused by accidents are of dilTcrent 
degree's of severity, ranging from the slightest 
abrasion of the skin to total disability or death. 
The number of trivial injuries, as ?lready in- 
dicated by the estimates vjiicited, is of crnirse far 
greater than the number of serious injuries. 
In the statistics, accordingly, minor acciiicnts 
are omitted. In the larger number of states of 
the United States the recommendation of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions is followed, according 
to which injuries are tabulated if they caused 
lost time extending beyond the d.iy or shift 
during which the accident occurred. In some 
states only accidents causing loss of time of a 
W'cek, or even two weeks, arc counted. In others 
accidents are tabulated only if compensable, 
that is, only if the loss of time exceeds the 
minimum waiting period, w'hich may vary from 
three days to two weeks or more. These difFcr- 
cnces in definition of accidents which figure in 
the statistics are a cause of serious difficulty in 
statistical aimparisons of industrial hazards 
in different states or countries. 

The simplest method of stating industrial 


hazard is to measure frequency of accidents in 
relation to the average miinl)er of employees ex- 
posed to the risk ot accident. .\a already noted, 
minor injuries causing no lost time beyond the 
day of tlic aciidenl are omitted. Even when 
these are omitted, however, the great numher of 
relatively insignificant injuries nieuiLs that such 
a rate is largelv contnilleil bv their frei|iiency. 
I'his difficiilry can be avoided in two ways. 

In the Hrst place, special rales can be framed 
on the basis of particular classes of tiisability: 
a fretjiiency rate for fatal accidents; another for 
permanent total dis.ihilitv; a third for perma- 
nent partial dis.ibilicv ; and a fourth for tempo- 
rary distibility. In this wav the total accident 
frt'queney rate is split up into various com- 
ponents, each fairly comparable with other 
similar rates, except the fourth, which depeiuls 
upon the definition of minor accidents iiiekuied 
TXPd.E I 

ScAiJi Of Timi: I.osnIjv ioh Wi-ir.'iiiixo Indimkiil 
A i ( ti)i s r I rius 


N'\n KL lu IvjT ttv 


T^eatb 

Permanent toul duabilitv 
.\nn alu#\e cn>*m , disincinbermcnt 
Ann dt nr elU^w, Jismcin- 

berment 

Hand, dismemberment 
'I humb, any perniancnt disaliility 
Any one finder, an> pcmiancnt 
disability 

Two hni^ers, an> permanent dis- 
nbilit\ 

7*hree finders, anv permanent dis- 
ability 

Four hn^cTs, anv permanent dis- 
abilit) 

Thumb and i fin^jer, any pcrma- 
neni disability 

7 ’hiimb and 2 hneers, any perma- 
nent disability 

I’humb and v fmKcrs, any perma- 
nent di '•ability 

''rhumb and 4 finfi;crs, any perma- 
nent disability 

above knee, dismemberment 
at or below knee, dismcmlicr- 
ment 

di*%memberment 

Great toe, or any 2 or more toes, 
any permanent disability 
One toe. other than K^eat toe, any 
permanent diH«ibiIjty 
One eye, loss of sight 
Doth eyes, loss of sight 
One ear, toss of hearing 
Both cars, Icm of hearing 


n%\s 

lii i.f 1 1 tn 
IllSMll ll\ 

IS I’l 1 sr 

1 4 » r 

o» Ti iiM\- 


1 Toi Kf 

i 1 

Ci.eoo 

100 

().000 

100 

4.500 

75 

t.hoo 

60 

3.000 

50 

600 

10 

300 

5 

750 


1.200 

20 

i.Koo 

30 

1,200 

20 

1,500 

*5 

2.000 

33I 

2.400 

40 

4.500 

75 

3.000 

50 

2,400 

40 

300 

5 

0 

0 

1.800 

.10 

6,000 

10^ 

600 

10 

3.000 

50 
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in the Btatistics. In comparisons between coun- 
tries tiiese rates are often more useful than the 
total frequency rates. 

Scwndly, a com|V)site rate may be formed by 
weighting the accidents in acoirdance with 
their severity. The most feasible (and most 
used) method is to weight accidents in projw- 
tion to tlie actual time lost; except that in case 
of death, permanent total disability and specific 
ty|H'S of dLsmcinbermcnt accidents are weighted 
according to a standard weighting system which 
places a due w'cight upon these serious injuries. 
'I'able I gives the standard w*eights adopted l>y 
the Internationa! Assr>ciation of Industrial Ac- 
cident Boards and Commissions, which arc 
used by the rniteJ States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in its accident severity rates. In this 
system a death or total disability is weighted 
with ()000 days lost time, on the assumption 
that the average loss in such cases is ccjuivalent 
to twenty years of three hundred working days 
each, while the weight assigned h)r the loss of a 
hand is set, perhaps somewhat arbitrarily, at 
3000 da\s. Severity ralt^, as TK ia calculated, 
ine.isuie industrial hazard in terms of da}s lost 
as compared with tlie time at risk. 

In all tliese rates the basis or “exposure" is of 
fundamental importance. 'Fhc total number of 
workeis is 1« ss satisfactory than the average 
number of workers cmplojed, since the latter 
gives a truer measure of exposure; and further- 
more, because of differences in hours of labor 
in diHerent industries and at different times, 
even the average number (»f employees is a 
lelatively j>oor method of measuring exposure. 
Obviously the longer the working lunirs, otlier 
things being ecpial, the greater the number of 
aecidtnts. In older, then, to allow h)r ditler- 
enees in hours of work between different cstali- 
lishments or dilf<*rent industries, and particu- 
larly in order to measure gains in reduced 
accident frequency due to decreases in hours 
of labor, the denominator of the rate fi action 
must tike account of the total hours of employ- 
ment. -Xccordingly, in careful accident statistics, 
frequency anti .severity rates arc expressed in 
terms of hours of employment, c.g. in terms of 
1,000,000 or 1000 hours (as in the rates of tlic 
Uniteti States Bureau of Labor Statistics) or 
in tenns of the number of “full time workers,'* 
that is, a worker working 300 days a year, 10 
hours a day, or 3000 hours (as in (Icr nan ac- 
cident rates). 

Turning to the statistics of accidents in in- 
dustry, Table 11 presents, for eleven states, 
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accident frequency and severity rates by 
industries for the year 1925. Frequency rates 
(accidents per 1,000,000 hours exposure) varied 
from 1 .96 in the manufacture of wmicn goods 
to 59.0S in the manufacture of automobile tires. 
Severity rates (days lost per 1000 hours ex- 
posure) ranged from .32 in the boot and shoe 
industry to 4.85 in the paper and pulp industry. 
.Among tlie more hazardous manufacturing in- 
dustries were structural iron W'ork, lumber 
planing mills, lumber saw mills and flour mills. 
Among the least hazardous w'ere the manu- 
facture of woolen grxjds and the manufacture of 
stamped and enamel ware. The rates for a 
single year, however, arc not always significant 
of permanent conditions, since they may be 
alTecteil or determined largely by unusual con- 
ditions. 

I'he most extensive analvsis of hazard in any 
American industry is that of the iron and steel 
industry made by the Jnilcd States Bureau of 
I-.abor Statistics. "I'his analysis extends over a 
perioi! of twenty years. The hazards of the 
industry are analvzcd according to the depart- 
ment of work and, to a limited extent, according 
to <>ccupation, age and other personal charac- 
teristics. Silly* rined is a table showing variations 
in accident frequency and severity rates in the 
iron and steel industry from 1907 to 1925. 

'rhe analysis sliovvs striking differences be- 
tween dilferi^nt dep.irtnients in the iron and 
steel industry. Frequency rates per million 
hours exposure for 1921-1924 varied from 17.0 
in Bt‘ssein* r converter, lo 63.1 in foundries, 
while severity rates for same period ranged 
from 1.9 days lost per tiiousand hours of ex- 
jM)siirc in sheet mills to 4.6 in blast furnaces. 

The record of improvement in accident fre- 
quency and severity is bn>ught out clearly in 
this table. In the department of Bessemer con- 
verters the frequency fell from 101.5 in 1907- 
1910 to 17.0 in 1921-1924, a decrease of over 
So percent. In founilrics, however, little or no 
change has been manifest. In heavy mlling mills 
a decline of 70 percent has been attained. In 
sheet mi!' a decrease of ovii 25 percent has 
been noted. Decreases in sev'crity rates arc some- 
w'hat less marked. This is especially true of 
Bessemer converters, where the decrease in 
severity rates was only slightly over 50 percent 
as compared with an 83 percent decrease in the 
frequency rate. 

Comparisons between the two parts of the 
steel industry are significant of the influence of 
preventive work. The average accident fre- 
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TABLE II 

AcXIDBNT FkEQl^'CY AND SEVERITY RaTES BY INDUSTRIE FOR II STATES, * 


Indvstxt 

ACIIDBNT FRBQtKMY KATRS 
HER 1,000.000 Hours Kxpo&ukk 

Accipknt Sevsrity RAncs 
HER 1000 Hours Kxhosurk 

Obath 

Pkr. 

Mt- 

NFSr 

MILHY 

Tem- 

IHU 

RARV 

Tor\L 

Dr API 

Ter. 

MA- 

NENF 

Disa- 

Dll IIS 

Tem- 

1*0- 

rary 
I)|SA- 
Hll ITY 

Total 

Agricultural implements 

1 0.18 

1.60 

23 3 * 

2^ 09 

I.IO 

1,26 

0.4a 

378 

Autonii>btlca 

1 .10 

1.24 

7.K0 

9.14 

.S 9 

1.02 

.16 

*•77 

Automobile tires 

.07 

I 03 

57 ';» 

50.0M 

.40 

1.06 

.84 

2.30 

Boots and shoes 


.18 

9.SS 

10 06 

.... 

•13 

.19 

-.32 

Brick 

•17 

.62 

30.46 

3 I- 2 t 1 

I -03 

•73 

•55 

2.31 

Carpets 

•»5 

1 00 

4»7 

6 02 

.91 

* 4*5 

.IS 

2 SI 

Chemicals 

.ot> 

1.00 

5^>3 

6.72 1 

.^2 

1.4') 

.18 

2.19 

Electrical machinery 

.07 

1.26 

9 4 <> 

10.70 i 

•43 

1.12 

•24 

1.79 

Flour 

•37 

.h 5 

1S.71 

«0.7t , 

2.21 

.S 7 

•27 

305 

Foundry and machine shops 

.08 

*43 

23.62 

25- >3 I 

.48 

1.24 

.43 

2.15 

Furniture 

. . . 

1.09 

1496 

16 os ' 

1 ... 

•79 

•25 

I 04 

Glass 

•03 

.40 

24 * 37 

24 89 

! .16 

.6s 

.27 

1 08 

lather 

•07 

i.oH 

II 17 

12 32 ' 

I .43 

.82 

.29 

I 54 

Lumber — planing mills 

.20 

1.96 

1978 

21.94 ' 

' 1.22 

2 62 

•49 

4.33 

Lumber — sawmills 

.36 

. 7 « 

1849 

19 63 1 

2 15 

.66 

. 4 « 

3 29 

Machine tools 

.06 


21 C9 

22 Oc^ j 

•33 

.77 

• 27 

I 37 

Paper and pulp 

•*5 

2.)9 

20 47 

21.01 , 

.90 

3 20 

•75 

4.S5 

Pottery 

.11 

•32 

16 S2 

16 9 S 

.64 

.87 

•37 

1 88 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

.21 

*•>3 

22 94 

24.2H , 

1.26 

.94 

.42 

262 

Stamped and enam<’lcd ware 

• . • • 

68 

16.97 

* 7^5 

.... 

•S 4 

.19 

.73 

Steam fittings, ap tratus and supplies 

05 

2 04 

3 * 52 

1 31 61 1 

1 

1S9 

•74 

295 

Sto\'e5 

08 

.25 

43 oS 

|43 4 t 1 

.«;o 

.24 

•45 

I.I 9 

Structural-iron work 

• 3 * 

2 *5 

48 49 

1 50 9S . 

1.84 

1.95 

•75 

4-54 

Woolen goods 

1 

1 .03 

1 

•34 

1.59 

1 1.96! 
1 1 

.16 

•24 

.05 

•45 


U.S. Bumugf Labor Statistics, BmUetm no. 4 J^, ** Haadbook ot L.iiK>r suti^tii », iOJ4»ar> ” (W i«KinL^t*n iojt) p. 


TABLE III 

Accident Rates in tme Iron and Stefx Indi stry by I>*pAHTMrN'rs and dy Foi r-Vkar Periods • 
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1907-1910 

69.2 

76.1 

101.5 

84 2 

— 

6r 0 

69.4 

44 * 

19II-19I4 

53.3 

50.3 

6s 0 

67.6 


.39 4 

44.7 

48.1 

I 9 i 5 -I 9 lfi 

41.6 

39-0 

517 

50.5 

■SEB 

32.4 

39.2 

32.7 

1919-1922 

34 9 

32.9 

30.5 

330 

61.7 

2J.8 

31.4 

37.2 

1921-1924 

31.3 

29.0 

17.0 

*9 7 

63.1 

18.1 

268 

32.2 

SavFRitv Rates (fur moo Hours Pxprist p») 

1907-1910 

50 

10.6 

7.6 

7-5 

2.7 

4-4 

5-1 

3-1 

1911-1914 

3-6 

6.2 

5-3 

5-8 

3 3 

3-4 

3.* 

2.2 

1915-1918 

3.6 

5.8 

6.9 

6.5 

3-4 

3-9 

2.5 

*•5 

1919-1922 

30 

5-0 

3 -a 

4-2 

2.7 

2.4 

2-4 

1.9 

1921-1924 

*•7 

4-6 

3-2 

40 

3.1 

2.6 

2.6 

1.9 


• SoMfcr: Compiled from U. S. Biucau of Labor SUtisUca, Bulletin no, 4 JO, ** Handbook of Labor Statistics. 1924 - 36 " (Washing- 
ton 1937) p. 335 . 
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quency and severity rates in that part of the 
industry which is engaged in active safety work 
are approximately one fourth those in the 
other part. How striking was the decrease in 
accident frequency rates in the former divi:>ion 
can be learned from Table iv. An average fre- 
quency rate of 60.3 accidents per million hours 
exposure for the year 19131 for example, de- 
creased for the year 1925 to 8.2, a decrease of 
over 85 percent. An analysis of the rate by 
causes permits us to judge how evenly the 
decline was distributed among the component 
parts of the rate. 

TAMLE IV 


Actidpnt KargiTNCY RAxts (I'rR 1,000,000 Hours 
Exihvsi re) uy Crisis in a Pori ion of the Si eel 
Industry, 1913 , 192 s and 1913-1925 • 


Causs of Accident 

I 9 ZJ 

xgin 

.\v- 

ER- 

AGB. 

igij- 

1935 

All causes 

60.3 

8.2 

27.2 

Machinery 

7-.1 

1.6 
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3 -« 

.7 

1.7 
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•5 

1.2 
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.1 

-t 

.1 

Moving material in 
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.2 

•4 

Cranes, etc. 

3 5 

•9 

2.0 
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2.H 

.7 
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•3 

.1 

.2 

Other hoisting apparatus 

•4 

.1 

.2 
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•3 
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.6 

2.6 

Electricity 

.5 

-t 

.2 

Hot metal 

3 <> 

.4 

1.8 
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.1 

.6 
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1. 1 

2.6 
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•3 

-1 

.1 
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.2 

.1 

.2 
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.2 


•x 

Due to insecure footing 
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3 .« 

.9 

2.2 
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1.2 

.1 

•4 

Handling 

26.7 

3-4 

12.S 

Dropped in handling 

11.2 

1*5 

51 

C'aught between 

3.4 

•4 

1.6 

Trucks 

1.9 

.2 

.8 

Lifting 

2.5 

•J 

*•4 

Flying from tcxils 

.2 

-t 

.1 

Sharp points and edges 

3.8 

.4 

1.8 

Tools 

3-7 

•5 

1.6 

Miscellaneous 

12.9 

i.i 

4-3 

Asphyxiating gas 

•3 


.1 

Flying, n^'t striking eye 

.8 

.1 

•4 

Flying, striking eye 

2.9 

.2 

1.2 

Heat 

.9 


.2 

Other 

8.0 

.8 

2.4 


*Sowtg: Compiled from table, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
SUtlitici, BmIUlin mo, 4S9, “Handbook of Labor Sutiftlce, 
1934 * 96 “ (Waihlngton iga?) 9* 3J5*3b> 
t X^ia than one tenth of one. 
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Accident frequency and severity rates are 
available in detail for a few industries outside 
the iron and steel industry. The United States 
Bureau of Mines compiles accident frequency 
rates in metallurgical plants. In 1924 frequency 
rates per 1000 hours exposure were 52.42 for ore 
dressing plants, 37.73 for smelting plants and 
46.17 for auxiliary works. Fur fatal injuries the 
frequency rates were .41, .18 and .36 respec- 
tively. 

For certain establLshments associated in the 
National Safety Council accident experience by 
industries is available. Fre(|uency and severity 
rates in thirteen principal industries in 1925, 
bd:>cd upon conditions in 1231 establishments 
represented in the National .Safety Council, arc 
given in Table v. The average accident fre- 
quency rate for all these establishments was 
30.60 (per 1,000,000 hours) and the average 
severity rate was 2.02 days lost per 1000 hours 
worked. The lowest rates were in the textile 
industry, w 4 th a frequency rate of 13.61 and a 
severity rate of .45. In this industry only one 
accidental death occurred in 77,924,601 hours 
of employment. The highest rate (except that of 
99.99 in mining) was 69.54 construction 
(with a severity rate of 7.57). Since the estab- 
lishments included in this experience are all 
actively interested in safety work, it is probable 
that these rates are lower than the average for 
the industries as a whole. 

Next to the study of industrial accidents in 
the United States, that in Germany is of 

TABLE V 

Industrial Accident E.^i hriencb by Industries, 

1925, FOR Estadlishmlnis Associated in the 
National .Safety Council • 


Industry 

Frequency 

Kates 

(per 1. 000.000 

Severity 
Rates 
(per xooo 

Total 

Hours 

Exposure) 

30.60 

Hours 

Exposure) 

2.02 

Automotive 

2342 

X.06 

Cement 

26.08 

5.00 

Chemical 

20.91 

2.71 

Construction 

69.54 

7-57 

Metals 


X.82 

Mining 

99-99 

8.51 

Packers and tannen 

40.15 

1.27 

Paper and pulp 

38.43 

a.15 

Petroleum 

27.35 

a .33 

Quarry 

48.56 

7.64 

Rubber 

29.15 

X.IX 

Textile 

13.61 

•45 

Wboduorking 

44.20 

2-75 


• Sour, 9: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistlci. BmUoUn no, 4J9. 
“Handbook of Labor StaUitict. 1924 - 26 “ CWoihington 1927 ) 
p, 253. 
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especial interest. In Germany, as early as 1884, 
an accident insurance or workmen^ compen- 
sation law on a comprehensive scale was passed. 
In preparing the statistical basis for the law it 
was recognized that statistics of accidents were 
far from satisfactoiy*. A bj -product of the law 
TABLE VI 

Accident KhFocFVi’Y R\n-.s in Sbucrij) Indi^- 
raiEs, CJrRM^NY, 1Q26 • 


- - ... - 


■ 

” 

— “ 


\| C IPk s P» ) » S Ti>H) Ft 1 L 



TiMB WdRKBRs 


iNDCStaV 



Toi VI 

Par- 


ruTAL 

Kctcl 

Disc 
i<ii 11 V 

TUL 

Disc- 





nil irv 

1 

All Industrie's 

<.«7 

0 56 

0 06 

6.26 

Mining 1 

Quaroinx 

I3**S 

1.96 

0 05 

11.84 

12 

1.36 

.20 

11.12 

Iron and steel; 





South CJerman * 

10 OS 

•45 

04 

9 55 

Middle Ciennan 1 

4 04 

•27 


4bh 

Northe;ist C German 

7 47! 

44 

.of* 

6 u 7 

Silesian 

JS 4t> , 

50 

05 

14 S5 

Northwest German 
Other metals; 

7 4<« 

SS 

01 

687 

South Orman 

612 

.10 

.01 

b 00 

Musical instruments 

4h-5 

.09 

— 

4 54 

Glass t 

440 

.27 1 


423 

Chemical 

6 Q*i 

4S 

.06 

5 55 

Gas and water works 

5 00 

Mb 

.04 

5 29 

Linen 

Textile: 

4.61 

-22 

.02 

4 37 

North German 

2 h4 

.10 

02 

2 5* 

Silk 

2.02 

.10 

.02 

1.90 

Paper 


06 

.01 

1 3-74 

Papier mache 

I 10 37 

91 

•OJ 

9 43 

Leather 

Wood: , 

; ^*72 

•4» 

06 

625 

i 

North German 

i 7ft3 

29 

- 

1 7 33 

Milling j 

11-17 

87 

•14 

10 36 

Sugar 1 

Brewery and malt prod- 

2 25 

10 

.02 

2.13 

ucts 

4-97 

•Vf 

- 

4 57 

Tobacco 

I 04 

-02 

- 

1 01 

Clothing 

Construction: 

244 

.06 

-- 

238 

Hamburg 

8.S2 

.64 

.oS 

7.80 

Book printers 

252 

.11 

.01 

a-39 

Inland navigation 

7 S3 

.72 

05 

676 

Ocean navigation 
Slaughtering and meat 

748 

1 69 

.12 

5^7 

packing 

7-13 

•31 

.28 

6 54 

Wfholesale trade | 

7.65 

.65 

.14 

6.86 

Retail trade 

1.78 

.08 

.03 

1.67 


1 ACCIUKNTS I'f R IfKjO Inslrxd 



WORKFR.'i 


All industries 

6.04 

•49 

•05 

1 S.50 

Agriculture 

427 

.19 

.09 

1 3-9* 


• Soweet CcmiiiilM from dtr Suriol^vrsuhefunn tg36, 

mit Hnsm Bttrk auf das Jahr sgs?, BHIas** tvL jrn .imtlich<^ 
Nmchnchten fttr Rcichwprskticnmg ( 1928 ) nn. 2 , p. 24 - 2 $. 


has been the development of reasonably ac- 
curate accident frequency rutt*s. 

Table vi shows accident fri^quency rates per 
1000 full time workers in a number of (lerman 
industries. 'Ehese rates arc not statistically com- 
parable w'ith those already presented for the 
Ignited States, since in (icrniany accidents 
causing less than thirteen weeks disability are 
cared for by the sickness insurance institutions, 
while only thase causing disability exceeding 
this period are aninted in the statistics of cases 
cared for by the accident insurance funds. In 
any case the iliffcrences in the basis of calcula- 
tion in terms of (per 1000) full time workers 

TABI.K VII 

COMt‘\R\t I\r MoR I 41 11 \ 1 ROM A( f 11)1 NT l-OR 

SrtK in) f)i el 1 * 4 1 IONS, Fngu\m) and 
WALtA, 1910 igia* 

( oMr \K\ri\ B 

M..IIUIIV 
1 !•.! k! t 


All cKaipied and retired nules 47 

Seamen -men hunt se r\ k e 1 « 19 

B4irKcmen, IiKhtennm, watermen i«M 

Coalminers iiH 

Dmk laN>reiN, wharf laN>rers 100 

Fishermen 97 

Lead inineis gh 

Tin miners 9S 

lion miners and tiuarners g^ 

Stone slate quarners 89 

Kailwas guards, porters, pointsmen 78 

Coal heav m 77 

Ship building; « (>4 

Coach. I ah, f»mnihus ser\ne, j^rfHiim 49 

Railway eni;ine drivciv, stokers, cleaner^ 47 

Rr)iler makers 41 

C«ipper rnaniifactuie, copper workers, 

copper ami hs 41 

(ilass manufacturini; 

Paper maiiufacturi DR 31 

Brewers 30 

Sawsers 30 

Cotton manufactunnit 29 

Tarmers, ^razier^i, fanners* servants 28 

l^w clerks 22 

CimI service, officers and clerks zz 

Pnnicr-i 21 

India rubber, iiutla percha wt^rkers, etc. iH 

Wool worsted manufacturinR 16 

Silk manufac tunnit 1 3 

Clergymen .ind pnests 13 

Hosiery manufacCiinnt; 12 


♦ ^nurre Suf / Imunt to thf 7 Uh Annual Rfpiirt of the RefiUrOf- 
General foe / s./und tnl Walex, jurt iv. '41 >rtality of Men In 
On Lin 0«« up iMon<< m tin* 1 hrfe Vi*arH, 1010, 191 1, tind 19*2*’ 
(Lon Ion Oiio) i» xx » xxiv 

t f'alt'ul uH Ijv applvinic to a 4tAndairl male txipiilatian 85 
to <»s )f I jr tht utiJi .iKiflrnt rnfirt.ilitv fates in ifce 

specified fici iiiMtion, t!it avfiage rile from aicldent for tH 
ocriipietl dm 1 retired ttiAles yoMInfc .17 Iraths when 

applied to this stindiird po)>uUtien. Skv reference for detallf 
of Its construction. 
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(i.e. per 3,000,000 houni) should be noted. 
The chief value of these figures is for comparing 
different industries, and for this purpose rates 
for mining, transportation and agriculture are 
included in the table. Frequency rates are sho^n 
also for fatal cases, for total disability and for 
partial disability. 

The statistical record of accidents in Ger- 
many shows a very marked decrease in accident 
frequency rates in the forty years during which 
the insurance s>stcm has been in operation. 
The number of fital accidents, for example, per 
1000 insured workers in industrial corporations 
decreased from .77 in 1887 to .47 in 1926. The 
frequency of accidents in\ol\ing total perma- 
nent disability similarly decreased from .73 in 
1887 to .05 in 1925. The figures for temporary 
disability are not of special significance because 
of the tendency of rates to increase owing to 
improved rc|X)rting of accidents. 

An alternative method of throwing light on 
industrial hazard is through the stinl) of mor- 
tality fiom accidintal causes, classified by 
ocuipalicms. Although vlivcv I'gurcs include 
aicidcnts not onlv from industrial but from 
otlier c.iusis as vvf II, iiulustrial ha/aids are the 
chkf taitoi in prodiuing diilircnces iii accident 
iiiortalitv lor persons in diUcrcnt occupations. 

'Fhc onl) satislatlorv statistics of occupational 
mortalitv on the basis of vviiich industrial 
hazard can be measured are lor England and 
Wales. Statistical an.ilvses, made every ten 
ve.u> since 1S90, show the icl.itivc importance 
ol accklcnts as a factor in mortality in diflerent 
occujiations. A selection of hazardous and non- 
ha/anloiis occupations with their comparative 
mortilitv fiom avcidciits accoiding to the latest 
available figures, those from 1910-1912, are 
given in Table Ml. 

The distribution of accidents according to 
degree of disability and severity of the injury 
caused, as already suggested, is fraught with 
Some dilHculty on account of the variable def- 
initions of the accidents which are in practise 
included in the statistics. Especially in c’asc of 
minor accidents are the statistic.1I difference's 
likely to pmduce dificrences in their apparent 
frequency. For pur|x>ses of presenting a fair 
picture of the relative frequencies of faul 
accidents, those causing permanent disability 
and those causing temporary disabilities over 
varying lengths of time, the standard accident 
table compiled by Dr. I. M. Rubinow is pre- 
sented in slightly abridged form as Table viii. 
1'his table is based upon a careful analysis 
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and comparison of the available statistical 

materials on the severity of industrial injuries 

in the United States and Euiopcan countries. 

TABLE VIII 

DlSTRIBUriON OF 100,000 AcCIDKNrS ArrORDING TO 

DbORLc OF Disability Caisld* 

DI'C.reb up 

Numbrr op 

DisABii iry 

Accidents 

Fatal 

932 

Dismemberments 

2,323 

Loss ol left arm 

64 

of riKht arm 

95 

Iziss of left hand 

50 

Ijoss oi riRht hand 

Diss of one or more finRers or 

61 

their phalatiRCs 

L 323 

liOss of one IcR 

129 

of both legs 

3 

l^ss of toes 

57 

Loss of one c>c 

46s 

l^ss of one eye with injury to other 6 z 

Loss of Ixjth e\es 

Permanent total disahihtv other than 

14 

dismernhcnnent 

no 

Permanent partial disahilitv other than 

d isfiiemlHini len t 

2,44a 

Disability of i lo percent 

672 

" “if 40 “ 

728 

« “21 10 “ 

378 

« « -,,-40 “ 

265 

« 41 so “ 

179 

" 51-60 " 

92 

“ 61-70 “ 

92 

“ “ 71-So “ 

36 

Temporary ilisahility 

94.*93 

Less than i week 

37,113 

1-2 weeks 

23,925 

23 “ 

12,433 

3-4 “ 

6,970 

4-5 “ 

4.427 

5 -^ “ 

2,732 

6-7 “ 

1,695 

7 8 " 

*,130 

8-9 “ 

942 

9-10 “ 

565 

lO-lI “ 

471 

11-12 " 

377 

12-13 “ 

283 

13-26 “ 

933 

Over 26 weeks 

197 

Total 

100,000 

♦ Soured Rubinow, I M , \ nl Accident Table as a 


BasH frir 1' uum Rail's” in \i i. m St iti^tical Assod- 

ation, Publu unions, \ol \iv is) 3SS-41V 

The causes of industrial accidents are a 
primary object of inquir\\ The conception of 
cause has undergone considerable mixlification. 
Early ideas of responsihilit)’ led to a classifica- 
tion according to the responsibility of employer 
and of employe! , writh a considerable residuum 
of accidents attributed to the general hazard of 
the industry. The fundamental idea that lies 
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TABLE IX 

Causes of Industrial Accidents in Selected Countries * 


Pnu.BNT Dl^lBIBCTlON OV ACCIDBNTI 


Cause 

Ausibia 

Bblcium 

Pbakcb 

■ 

n 

Norway 

SWXDBN 

United Sfatbs 

Cai t- 
FURNIA 

Massa* 

1 HUSBTIS 

Machinery 

22.6 

7 .a 

7 * 

231 

9.1 

17-7 

20.4 


27.0 

Prime movers 

0.6 

•5 

.2 


.s 

.1 

•3 

•3 


Transmissions 

1.3 

1.7 

.6 


.7 

*•5 

1.0 

1.1 


Working machines 

20.7 

5-0 

6-4 


7-9 

16.2 

19.1 

9*3 


Hoisting apparatus, cranes 

1.8 

.6 

.6 

5-9 

3-2 

30 

2.8 

1.1 

— 

Boilm, steam pressures, ex- 











plosions 

.2 

» .4 


.1 

•S 

.1 

.2 

.2 

1.0 



Furnaces, flames, confiagra- 











^ 4.4 

tions 

— 




— 

•4 







Explosive substances 

.7 

— 

.1 

2 1 

.1 

2.0 

•3 


4.6 

J 


Hot and corrosi\'e substances 

4.7 

4.8 

55 

40 

8.6 

a .7 

4.0 




Collapse, fall and handling 










of objects 

*47 

354 

29.4 

15.0 

11.0 

*35 

6.4 

33.4 

29.1 

Fall of ballast, etc. 


— 



— 

2-3 





Falling in, etc. 


.2 



— 

X 1.2 





Collapse of piles, pieces 









^ 8.1 

3.6 

of wall, etc. 


5-9 



.8 

— 





Chutes, fi^lingobjects, etc. 


» 3.4 



X0.2 

— 





Handling of objei ts 


159 



— 

— 


*53 

*55 

Falls of persons 

13.5 

18.3 

18.S 

11.6 

17.0 

21. 1 

8.2 

13.4 

12.7 

Loading and unloading by 










hand 

*53 

10.2 

*47 

9.7 

* 4-5 

12.2 

19 0 

— 

— 

Vehicles and animals 

12.6 

10.9 

5-7 

15-5 

6.2 

! 3 .» 

11.7 

11.9 

7.4 

Animals 

— 

2.2 


1. 1 

.6 

— 

i.i 

2.1 

.7 

Animal<lrBwn vehicles 

4.6 

1.9 




’ — . 

[ 3 .H 

4 -I 11 



Funiculars, vehicles on 












rails, etc. 

— 

— 


- 40 

- 

— 

— 

5-8 




Crushing by vehicles 

— 

— 




i.i 

— 



. 9.8 

6.7 

Automobiles, bicycles, etc. 

— 

— 




1 3.1 

1 ^ 

.3 




Railways 

1 79 

/ •*> 


9.8 

.8 

— 

— 




Mctall^ and stoned toads 

r 

1 5-9 


— 

— 

— 

— 




Navigation 

.1 



.6 

.6 

— 

.4 



Hand tools 

7.8 

7.4 

6.6 

40 

12 0 

50 

15.6 

9.4 

8.0 

Miacellaneoua 

6.1 

4.8 

11.3 

8.6 

17.8 

18.8 

II.4 

14.S 

1 1.4 

Electricity 


.1 

.2 

.7 

.6 


3 

.6 

.6 

Flying chips, splinters, etc. 


4-2 

— 

— 

3-3 


— 

— 

— 

Cempress^ air, gas, etc. 


.2 

.1 

— 

— 


.1 

— 

— 

Stepping on objects 


— 

— 

— 

— 


.9 

8.2 

50 

Other causes 


•3 1 

11.0 

7.9 

13-9 


10. 1 

5.7 

5 .« 

Unknown causes 

1 

i 

-3 

— 



— 

— 

— 


Note to original: '* Austria: annual statistics of 1909, accidents disabling for over 28 days. Belgium: quin- 
quennial statistics of 1906^ accidents disabling for more than a week. France: factory accident statistics of 
1913, accidents disabling for more than 4 days. Germany: annual statistica of 1920, accidents disabling flsr 
more than 91 daya (agricultural accidents excluded). Ne^erlands: statistics of 1906, accidents disabling for 
more than 2 days. Norway: statistics of 1904-1906, accidents disabling for more than 28 days. Sweden: 
statistics of 1919, accidents disabling for more than 3 days. California; statistics of financial year I920-I92i» 
all 'tsbulauble* accidents. Massachusetts: statistics of financial year 1918-1919, all *tabulatable* accidents*** 

* Soareei Intematlonal Labour Ofioe, Studies and Reports, series N (Statistics) no. 3, Methods of StaUeUct qf Industrial Aceidents 
(Geneva tpaj) p. 13. 
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back of the present day analysis is prevention. 
In the United States the basis of classification 
by causes has been studied by a committee of 
the International Aasociation of Industrial 
Accident Bcjards and Commissions, whose clas- 
sification scheme has been adopted by the 
United States Bureau of l^bor Statistics and 
by a considerable number of states. I'lie League 
of Nations has published the cause classification 
schemes used in various countries. 

Details regarding the principal causes of 
accidents in the steel industry in the United 
States have already been furnished in Table iv. 
This indicates the general ch;u^cter of the 
cause classification. In other industries the 
various causes arc, of course, of varying im- 
portanc'c; each industry needs special data on 
causes in order to ascertain the direclion in 
which preventive efforts should be turned. 

'Fable ix shous the relati\c importance of the 
several causes in seven Kuropean countries and 
in two states of the United States. The marked 
variatior^s in the percentages of accidents 
caused by machinery, fer c i...*iple, may he due 
to differences in the relative importance of 
mechanical industries, or to differences in the 
advancement of the safety movement, or per- 
haps to differences in the assignment of causes 
in classif}ing the statistical material. 

In addition to causes, what may be termed 
•‘causal factors” arc of great importance. These 
are of two gnnips — those concerning the 
workers and those concerning the work. Among 
the first arc age and sex of the worker, his race 
or nationality, his mental and physical condi- 
tion, fatigue and his attitude toward his work; 
among the second are the length of the work 
day, speed and intensity of work, and provision 
of rest periods. Space is Licking to do more 
than suggest lines of investigation in two or 
three of these topics. 

Special studies have been made of the in- 
fluence of fatigue upon the causation of acci- 
dents. Data on the relation between the occur- 
rence of industrial accidents and the hour of the 
day in general show an increase in accidents 
during the morning hours to a maximum at 
about eleven o’clock, a falling off as the noon 
rest period approaches; and an increase during 
the afternoon to a maximum for the day a short 
time before the end of the afternoon’s work. 
This analysis indicates that fatigue, though 
perhaps not the sole element in the situation, is 
probably an important factor in the rising fre- 
quency rate of accidents during the progress of 
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the day’s work. A study of the relation between 
accidents and fatigue was made by the U. S. 
Public Health Service during the war period 
in the form of a comparison between the fre- 
quency of accidents in an eight-hour and in a 
ten-hour plant. In this study the frequency of 
accidents was measured not only in terms of 
time of work but also in terms of output. 
Important studies of the relation between ac- 
cidents and fatigue have been made during 
and after the war by the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board in C^reat Britain. 

Statistics on the relation between age and 
frequency of accident are available for German 
experience, and indicate that accident frequency 
rates increase with age. 


TABLE X 

Accident Frequentv Katls by Age and Sex, 
GuUfANY, XS97 • 


AOK 

Ai CIDENT f KIQt fNCY RaISS PER 
1000 ISSUKED 

Horn 

Sh\F^ 

1 

Male 

Female 

Under x6 

2-4 

2.7 

1.6 

16-17 

3-2 

3.6 

1.6 

18-19 


4-3 

*•3 

20-29 

5.4 

6.2 

1.6 

3»-39 

9.2 

10. 1 

1.9 

40-49 

12.3 

13.6 

2.5 

50-59 

13.8 

153 

3-2 

60-69 

14.2 

x6.o 

2.6 

70 and over 

8.5 

9.9 

1. 1 


♦ Sojir r. M im*-, Alfn d, " I 1 11 . t rsn hcrunjf*' in Werterbufh 
tier Vf (jrd eel J .i Kjii) p. 11/04. for 

'*inilustrv, ctin-iruclion and statatinij." 


So far, however, as the liability of accident 
of young persons just commencing work is 
concerned, such figures arc inconclusive, be- 
cause the occupations in which young persons 
are employed are often not of the same character 
as those in which older persons are engaged. 
Employment of children in dangerous occupa- 
tions is prohibited. Lower frequency rates for 
young ,'ersons may thus indicate simply the 
greater safety of the t>*pes of occupations in 
which they arc predominantly engaged. 

That physical or mental ill health is a frequent 
cause of accidents needs no statistical proof; 
but statistical evidence is lacking because of the 
difficulty of obtaining data on exposure and on 
accidents classified in comparable fashion as to 
condition or type of sickness. 

Prevention of accidents and minimizing their 
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oonsequenoes through prompt first aid are the 
primary objectives toward which both statistical 
analysis and s«ifety work arc aimed. Theoretic- 
ally, at least* all accidents should be prevented. 
A study of the magnitude of the problems 
emphasizes the need for prevention, and a study 
of the causes of accidents and of the coiiilitions 
that pmdiice them points the way to methods 
by which they can be prevented. 

Methods of pre\ention may he directed 
toward removing a specific cause, bettering or 
remedying a condition that fa>ors accidents, or 
stimulating and promoting safety. Res|vni5*i- 
bility for making indnstr>* s.ife is most etTccti\cIy 
placed with the management; this responsibility 
b in practise made etlecti\e by shifting tlie 
burden of cost of w<irkmen*s compensatinn to 
employers. Insurance emnpanies assist in 
promoting safety thnjugh inspection arul 
through rating systems. 'Fhe actual intr<MJuctioii 
of methods of prevention is a matter for the 
technical expert or safety engineer. 

A large group of accidents caused by ma- 
chinery can be prevented by designing inachirics 
so as to eliminate the source of danger. Criiards 
are introduced to cover exposed moving part.s, 
to enclose gears, belts and mo\ing chains, sty 
that workers are mablc to place their hands in 
places where they can be injured. Laws to 
require the provision of machine guards have 
been generally enacted, and are enforced by 
routine inspection. Onnmbsions have been set 
up with administrative power to issue safety 
regulations. Such regulations are for the most 
part directed toward the provision of safe work 
places, although in certain cases unsafe prac- 
tises of employees are forbidden. 

A striking development of recent times is the 
organization of safety departments in industrial 
establishments. These departments are charged 
with responsibility for preventing industrial 
accidents. 'Fhey are commonly placed in charge 
of safety engineers who study the causes of 
accidents and introduce metluxls of eliminating 
and preventing them. 

A second direction of effort involves the sys- 
tematic study and elimination of {X)ints of 
hazard throughout an entire establishment. 
The manner of routing supplies, of placing 
machinery with reference to the location of 
ables, the quality of illumination, the use of 
motive power, the substitution of electrically 
driven single unit machines for the older type 
of machines driven by exposed belts, arc all 
studied with reference to the possibilities of 


reducing accidents. In building new establish- 
ments, in particular, the layout of the plant is 
planiicii witli especial reference to eliminating 
hazards. 

'I’hcsc methods of prevention call for tech- 
nical skill. Each type of machine may require 
some special device to render it safe. In using 
electric |xmer autonuUic devices arc rc'ijuired 
to cut otf the electricity before rep;tirs can be 
made on the machinery. Elevators require 
special safoguanls. 'Fhe various devices that 
have been developed for ditferenl specific 
hazards are illustrated in e.\hibit8 at safety 
museums. 

Another rnethml of |>revcntion is the provi- 
sion of special clothing to guard ng-ainst par- 
ticular types of hazards. I'he wearing of goggles 
with non-splintcrablc glass b neccs.siiry in 
cKciipations wlicrc w'orkers are e\|H)sed, as in 
work in foiiiulrics, to flying particles of metal. 
Another illustration Ls in the use of shix*s which 
can be slipped otf immediately in cMTCupations 
in which workers are exposed to splashing 
molten metil. 

Another type of preventi\e effort is directed 
tow'ard the education of employees in safety 
practises and toward stimulating them to 
Cfxjperate with employers in reducing accidents. 
These educational campaigns iricluiie siifety 
talks for workmen and foremen, and utilize 
posters and various ty^pcs of educational ma- 
terial. In par:^iciilar they make us<‘ <)f the spirit 
of rivalry in ilifferent departments of the estal>- 
lishment or in different establishments in order 
to t>lnain the best rca^rd in s.ifety. 

Perstinnel selection may lie used to reduce 
accident frequency. Phy.sical examination of 
workers with special reference to their liability 
to particular tyjKs of accidi*nts is an impr»rtant 
method. In railroad operation the elimination 
of color blind engineers and firemen is a fa- 
miliar illustration of this type of personnel 
selection. 'Phe examination of employees with 
reference to their physical condition may 
extend .dso to tem[v>rary illnesses, and it may 
provide tliat employees w'ho are not up to their 
normal physical standard of health shall be 
excused from their usual occupations where 
these involve any considerable degree of risk. 

The training of workers in the spix'ial rctjuirc- 
ments of their work is an important method of 
accident prevention. Records indicate tliat ail 
unusual proportion of accidents occur withifi 
the first few days after a worker begins work on 
a new type of macliincry. In other words, during 
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the learning process accidents are frequent. If a 
sufficient training period is allowed, the fre- 
quency of accidents during this initial stage 
may be matcriidly reduced. Careful personnel 
work includes fitting employees to their fK)si- 
tions, pnjviding suitable rest perir)ds and, if 
necessarv', psychiatric treatment to produce tlic 
best adjustments. 

An important question relates to the pro- 
portion of accidents whicli arc preventable. 
Recent estimates by Sidney J. Williams put 
preventable accidents at 75 percent. These 
estimates are 8iip|xuted by the experience of 
various industries in reducing accidents with 
the introduction of safety work. For cx;implc, 
in establishments in the steel industry the 
accident rale has been reiluced 75 percent since 
undertaking systematic safety work. 

A stuily made by the 'IVavelcrs Insurance 
( oinpany suggests that qS percent of all acci- 
dents can be prevented, 'riiis estimate is 
reached on the Ixisis of an analysis of a consider- 
able number of accidents. It was found that in 
practically all cases the acetic ut could have 
been prevented if the employers had been held 
responsible for intiodiuing known methods of 
prevention, inehidmg close and watchful care 
over the physical and mental condition of their 
employees. In .suppcirl of this view that prac- 
tically all aciulenls can be prevented certain 
remarkable records for safe operation of indus- 
try' can be cited. One lecord is of ten million 
hours of empk)vment without a lost lime ac- 
cident. Other long runs have been made by 
enlisting the cfKiperation of employees in the 
preventM)n of ac'cidents. \ccidents can be 
pievented by eliminating all hazard producing 
causes and conditions in industry, using 
methods suggi*steil through careful study. 

RoHKRI M. \^OOI)B^RY 
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ACCLIMATIZATION is the process by which 
an organism becomes adapted to a new' climate 
'Fhe test of acclim.itization is not the sur\ ival of 
the individual, but of the species or variety. 
Acclimatization occurs frequently among plants 
and animals, as appears in the fact that wheat, 
jwtatoes, horses, hens and many other species 
tlirive in climates ver\' different from those 
where they originated. The same is true of 
man; early man almost certainly migrated into 
many climates and then became acclimated; 
modern mm is doing itk^wvise. Acclimatization 
is often accompanied b^ changes which adapt 
the organism to the new environment, c.g. the 
shaggv coat and small size of Shetland ponies, 
the hairiness of mountain primroses, and the 
colors of the human skin and hair. 

Acclimatization depends ufx)!! two funda- 
mental laws. First, cver\* species is subject to 
climatic limits imiM)scd by temperature, humid- 
ity, sunshine, wind and other factors. Within 
certain limits the individual can survive; within 
more restricted limits it s an permanently 
rej>mdiK its kind. Second, every species 
thrives best under deffnite conditions of 
climate. But the optimum for vcgetali\c growth 
may differ widely from the optimum for repro- 
duction. Moreover the optimum and the limits 
varv appreciably from one individual to another. 

'riic physical optinuini for Kiiropeans in- 
volves a mean temperature of about 65** F. for 
day anvi night together; a relative humidity 
averaging about 80 percent; and an interdiumal 
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variability aven^g not far from 3® F. There 
is some evidence, although not conclusive^ that 
under modem conditions of clothing and 
housing the optimum for mental activity is an 
outdoor temperature averaging not far from 
40®. On this basis the optimum climate for 
the white man satisfies the tollowing re<]uirc* 
ments* midday summer temperature from 70 to 
75® F.; winter nights frosty; air moist enough 
to form dew* or frost at night, and relative 
humidity at noon rarely below 50 percent; 
storms numerous so that weather is variable 
and average change of mean temperature from 
da> to day is about 3®. Southeastern England 
approaches these conditions, but nowhere does 
the white race live under the absolute optimum 
of climate. 

The main problem of acclimati/ation centers 
around the white man in the moister parts of 
the tropics. The permanent British settlers in 
northern Australia, the Amencans in Hawaii, 
the Dutch in South Africa and Java, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese in I^tin America are 
said to prove that white acclimatization in the 
ordinary sense is possible. Opponents of this 
view point out that Australia, Hawaii and 
South Africa are only sub-tropical, in Java 
there are very fc' ' Dutch children of the third 
generation, while in Latin America people of 
pure European descent are rare outside the cool 
highlands and even those few are dark skinned. 

The Australian studies of Sundstroem prob- 
ably indicate the real truth. Among healthy 
white people living permanently on the edge 
of the tropics he found that the composition 
of the blood and the general functioning of the 
system differ slightly but systematically from 
those of the white people in cooler climates. 
Practically all students of the problem agree 
that life in the tropics tends to produce nervous 
instability — neurasthenia — among white people. 
Such conditions do not necessanly prevent the 
production of healthy children, but they appear 
to induce a state of physiological stress, and 
presumably decrease the resistance to disease 
although this has not yet been demonstrated. 
More extreme conditions of the same kind 
doubtless prevail where the climate is more 
steadily warm and moist. Whether they would 
prevent the rearing of healthy children if 
tropical disease* were eliminated, no one yet 
knows. The Japanese reactions to climate are 
almost identical with those of Europeans. It 
may be significant that in September at the end 
of the hot, damp, debilitating aummer, which 


simulates a tropical climate of the more humid 
type, the conceptions that give rise to living 
children in Japan, where there is no birth con- 
trol, are only a little more than half as numerous 
as in June, and are fewer than the deaths. More- 
over, even though tropical diseases may be 
eliminated among selected groups of both 
whites and natives, their general elimination 
among the hundreds of millions of t topical 
natives is at best a matter of many generations. 

'rhe diversity of opinion as to tropical acclima- 
tization arises partlv iioin failure to appreciate 
natural selection. Constitutional peculiarities, 
both physical and temperamental, pinnit some 
persons to thrive under temperatures and 
humidities which ore almost intolerable to 
others .Vinong the thousands of people who 
contemplate a tropical sojourn, the health or 
temperament of themselves or their families 
reduces the sojourners to hundreds, while only 
tens remain pcTmantntly and few of those have 
families. Thus the v\hitc parents v\ho bring up 
families in moist tropical climates arc a very 
highly selecttd group I'hey either possess 
peculiarly vigorous, adaptable constitutions, or 
have climatic optima which tend toward the 
tropical type. Yet evtn their descendants are 
w*eeded out verv actively bv death, sterility or 
migration Thus a healthy humpean child of the 
third generation in the tropics represents a 
highly extreme type and is no imiication of 
what might hap|>cn to large groups ot pc^oplc 
under similar conditirms Lven if tropical 
diseases should everywhere be conquer'd and 
the most rigid selection should sc*gregate a 
fairly well acclimated while sUKk, wc do not 
yet know whether the vigor of such a stock 
would equal that of the ordinary stricks m 
cooler climates 

Eii.swortii Himington 
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ACCOMMODATION is to be differentiated 
from adaptation, although both are forms of 
adjustment. If adaptation is defined as struc- 
tural changes in the organism which take place 
through biological variation and selection, the 
term “accommodation” may be reserved for 
functional changes which take place in the 
habits and customs of persons and groups and 
which are socially ratlier than biologically trans- 
mitted. This distinction t wtvtvt h biological and 
hf)cial adjustments was first made by J. Mark 
Baldwin, who perceived in accommodation the 
process by which “old habits arc broken up, and 
new' aMirdinations are made,” 

Franklin II. Oiddings ap{>ears to be the first 
social scientist to make systematic use of the 
term accommodation, although in the limited 
sense as one among several modes of the univer- 
sal method of conflict, (iabriel larde employed 
the tenn to denote the resolution of the conflict 
between tw'o opposing ways of acting and the 
emergence of a new pattern of behavior. Georg 
Sirnmel, without himself using the term, de- 
scribed and analyzed the process of accommo- 
dation in its interrelations with the process of 
conflict. Robert E. Park and E. W. Burgess 
place aca)mmodation with competition, conflict 
and assimilation as the four chief processes 
of social interaction. They point out that these 
social pmcesses tend to create different types 
of social order: competition resulting in the 
economic equilibrium; conflict, in the political 
order; accommodation, in social organization; 
and assimilation, in personality and the cultural 
heritage. 

Social organization is the sum total of accom- 
tnodations to past and present situations. All 
the social heritages, traditions, sentimer's, cul- 
ture, technique, are accommodations; they are 
a^iiired adjustments that arc socially and not 
biologically transmitted. 
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Historical societies have been organized 
around different forms of accommodatioiu such 
as slavery, caste and classes. These types of 
social organization involve different patterns of 
social adjustment between dominating and sub- 
iect groups. Stages in accommodation to con- 
flict situations may be arranged in a series as 
follows: domination, toleration, compromise, 
conciliation and conversion. A modus vivendi is 
a special form of accommodation whereby per- 
sons or groups in conflict arc enabled to carry on 
certain necessary activities without resolving 
the points in dispute. 

Accommodation groups, organized to articu- 
late with the environing social order, like clubs, 
social classes and vocational groups, castes, de- 
nominations and nations, arc to be differentiated 
from groups oiganized for conflict, such as 
gangs, lalx^r organizations, employers’ associa- 
tions, and middle class unions, races, sects and 
nationalities. The trar^Jtion from a gang to a 
club, from a sect to a denomination, and from a 
nationality to a nation, disclases the process by 
w'hich a group achieves equilibrium in its 
milieu. 

The equilibrium maintained by accommoda- 
tion, whether in a society, group or person, has 
been subjected to internal as well as external 
description and analysis. Simmel’s statement of 
the reciprocal nature of superordination and 
subordination; Moll’s study of rapix>rt; the es- 
says of James and others upon religious experi- 
ence; the development of the concept of subli- 
matir)n — all indicate th< ^.isight to be secured by 
research upon the role of 'iritudcs in the process 
of accommodation. Life histories and personal 
documents are found ^o be valuable materials 
for research on the original conditioning and 
subsequent changing of attitudes invoKcd in 
accommodation. Attitudes of race prejudice, of 
superiority or inferiority, and of loyalty may 
be transmitted to the members of a group by 
tradition, or they may he the outcome of cer- 
tain crucial experiences of persons or groups. 
Changes in attitudes in the process of social 
adjustmei to new situatigns may take place 
suddenly or gradually. Mutations, or sudden 
accommcxlations, occur under crisis situations, 
such as invention, migration, disaster. Gradual 
accommodations are the less perceptible changes 
seen in the process of acclimatization, natural^ 
ization and of maintaining equilibrium. 

Accommodation, or the process of making 
social adjustments to conflict situations by main- 
taining social distances between groups and 
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persons which mi^t otherwise come into con* 
Skt, is to be difFerentiated from assimilstion, 
which is the process by which cultures and 
personalities interpenetrate and fiise. An illus- 
tration is seen in the accommodation of the 
immigrant in his adoption of dress, food, habits 
and Iwguage, without himself fully participat- 
ing in the cultural heritages and common pur- 
poses of hts adopted countn* by w'hich his 
children are assimilated. It follows that while 
assimilation takes place in situations of primaiy', 
personal and intimate contacts, accommodations 
typically are arrived at by formal and external 
arrangements. 

The concept of accommodation has so far 
found its most fruitful use in studies of immigra- 
tion, colonization and race relations. It will also 
be found of value in research in social conlltcts, 
adjustments in labor problems, industrial rela- 
tions, community organization and political par- 
ties, as well as in the study of the social psy- 
chology of subordination and superordinatton, 
social status, social types and leadership. 

Ernest W. BuRGrss 
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ACCOUNTING, in the broad sense of the 
term, includes all the business records kept by 
a business organization or unit of government, 
as well as the principles and technique in\ohcd 
in establishing and maintaining the records. 
It covers two general groups: first, statistics 
and memoranda relating to production, proper- 
ties and other non-monetacy' quantities; and 
second, financial records representing invest- 
ment, expenditurc9,^reccipts, fiscal changes and 
standing, expressed in monetary units. In the 
narrower sense, as ordinarily used and as 
treated in this article, it relates to the second 
class of records. The other records, however, 
are of great tnisiness and public importance; 
they are usually integrated with the more 
formal system of accounting dealing with iinan- 
dal categories. A modem railroad company, 
for instance, maintains in addition to records of 


monetary transactions, records of service, 
physical operations, employees, materials, loca- 
tions and changes of property. 

History. 'Fhe history of acaiunting reveals 
x^cry clearly the constant interdc{)endcnce of 
accounting know'lcilgc and business require- 
ments. Progress in the science and technique 
of accounting has made |HissibIe an increase in 
the si/c, complexity and territorial scope of 
business o(>erations. Conversely, these business 
changes have spurred the advance in accounting 
knowledge and technii|ue. 'Phe kind of records 
that are needed depends u|ion the business, but 
the kind of business that is possible depends 
ujMin the rec^ords that can be kept. 

Accounting giH‘s luck to the earliest times of 
doing business. The simplest of commercial 
transactions, rcpeatc‘d pcriotl after period, 
required some sort of record. ’I'he inxeiition of 
the system of double-entry, wliicli is funda- 
mental to complete financial stitements, cannot 
he definite 1) credited to an\ particular person. 
There is e\idcnce that it was em|>lovi*cl c\cn 
during Phoenician, Cireek and Konian com- 
mercial supremacy and it v^»is extensixelv 
developed and applied during the great Italian 
commercial era of the fourtci'iUh and fifteenth 
centuries. After commercial leailership pa.sse(l 
to Holland and England, it wa.s introduced and 
greatly developed in the accounting houses »>r 
the great trading c»»rnpanies. 'J’he s\stem 
depended iqnm “hand‘* efforts, arul became 
fonnali/cd as to proii^lure and related bcKiks. 
There was the “d«iv Ixiok,” which reconleil all 
the hu*<incss transactions in chronological order. 
From the day b(j<ik the items were restated 
chnmologically in the ‘‘journal,*’ and analyzed 
into “debits*’ and ‘‘credits*’ by accounts. Finally, 
from the journal the items were entered in the 
“ledger” to indi\idiial accounts. Cross checks 
and lialances were established in maintain accu- 
racy of records. This mechanical system con- 
tinued until tlie expansion of business that 
follow d in the wake of the industrial revolution. 

The newr impetii.s started about 1840 in (ireat 
Britain with the organization of railroad com- 
panies and the great growth of nianufactiirisig 
and trading anicerns. It followed to the United 
States and other a>untries with the extension of 
large hu.sine.s$ organizations and has been 
hastened by mechanical inventions and cumu- 
lative business pressure. During the past filFty 
years the old formalism has been discarded in 
large business, but still prevails in smaller 
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undertakings. Short cuts and adaptations arc 
employed according to possibilities and needs. 
Specialized records arc pn>vided as conditions 
require. The old day book has been replaced 
by various forms of original rca>rds, kept 
according to convenience. 'Fhc formal journal 
remains only as a record of special accounting 
adjustments which do not represent original 
transactions. The old ledger is replaced by 
special ledgers, subdivided and grouped accord- 
ing to the needs of each organization. Hut 
underlying all the sub-ledgers and the various 
original and intermediary reLords, the old 
principle of double-entry controls. 'I’he various 
ledgers are so organized that they arc finally 
limught together in a comprehensive whole, 
as represented periodically by the balance sheet 
and the income statement. In large businesses, 
moreover, there is usually a “general ledger” 
which is biLsed upon the subsidiary ledgers; this 
usually prcacr\’cs in a single bewk complete 
financial records of the business, including 
assets, liabilities and operations, and also erm- 
tains the accounts whXb directly in the 

balance sheets and income statements. It is 
based upon double-entry, and senes as a 
“contror* of the several subsidiary ledgers. 

'riic development in acctiunting practise 
during the past fifty wars has paralleled busi- 
ness development. The great size of business 
units h.us involved increasing complexity as to 
kind of activitv, diversities of property and 
extent of territory, and the accounting sv stems 
have followed the organization of business 
omcenis. I-acIi managerial unit of a large cor- 
poration must be completely informed with 
respect to the properties and activities for which 
it is rcsfKinsiblc. 'I'he head of the cori^iration 
must have before him such gencr.d accounts 
and records that he can maintain constantly a 
comprehensive grasp of the entire business, 
its financial standing, its operating activity, its 
costs and letums and the interrelation of the 
larger units. These gcner.d records must bring 
together the various departments, whether or- 
ganized by functional or by territorial lines or by 
a combination of the two. Each ilcpartment head 
must have similar reairds for his domain, 
which may represent both a territorial and 
a functional subdivisum. Extending down the 
line, each unit head depends upon exact 
records to exercise control and keep his 
part coordinated with the wide ramitication 
of the business. Consequently the amount and 
variety of accounting work needed by a large 


modem business concern are enormous. Modem 
accounting requires coordinated organization, 
expert division of labor, use of machinery and 
labor saving devices. It depends upon intricate 
equipment, mechanical billers, adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, tabulators and classification 
machine's. Without such facilities modem 
accounting would be im]x)ssiblc: the great 
bulk could not be handled, and the cost would 
be prohibitive. 

Numerous sf>ccial factors have influenced the 
dev'elopment of acernmting. With the growth of 
business, there has been increasing need of 
accurate records of physical property, particu- 
larly as operation has iii\v>lvcd various kinds of 
property in large (]uantitics, scattcrc'd over 
wide areas of territory, 'lo meet this situation, 
c*ontinnous inventories have been developed and 
a)ortlinated with the general accounting system. 
For manufacturing concerns, it has become 
increasingly neees“-'ry to have reliable cost 
reairds, both for the fixing of sales policy and 
for comparison f)f results between individual 
plants under the same ownership. Exact per- 
formance data are essential to furnish a gauge 
of the rclativ e efficiency of plants or operating 
units. Statistical dc^vices have been incfirporatcd 
with the accounting system, to supply analysis, 
to funii. h checks upon activities and to promote 
improved methods of production or manage- 
ment. With the fluctuations in prices or mone- 
tarv' values, it has become necessary for the 
management to know not only what its actual 
costs have been, but .ilso what the present costs 
would be, and vvh.r the relative costs are 
between V'arious units in different localities 
under the same control. 

A large factor in modem accounting develop- 
ment has been the growing control of govern- 
ment over business. Detailed accounting classi- 
fications have been prescribed by government 
coinmis.sions for the utilities subjected to public 
regulations. 'Ehe companies are required to file 
annual reports with the commissions, for which 
uniform provisions are made. Special tax 
repor*' arc required for k*iil, slate and federal 
goYcmmcnts; the necessary data must be 
provided through the regular accounting chan- 
nels, nirough these and other relations to 
business, government has furnished a powerful 
spur to accurate accounting pnicedure, better 
classification and technique; if it has not actually 
originated !hwv methods, it has exerted an 
influence in extending the best private practise 
to all business units in the same field. 
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While the modem tendency has been away 
from formalism, to adjust the accounting to 
business needs, there have been also strong 
forces for standardization and uniformity. In 
part, standardization has been promoted by the 
^-arious governmental regulations. It has been 
stimulated even more by the demands for 
comparable data of trade and tinancial organ- 
izations, such as the stock exchange, financial 
publications, bankers, investors and trade 
associations. As business has become lai^er, its 
strictly private aspects have diminished, and its 
public character has been augmented. An 
underlying uniformity of cla.ssification has 
become desirable both as to property and other 
balance sheet accounts, as well as in respect to 
operating costs, sales, sources of revenue and 
other opefating data. 

Along with the vast extension of accounting 
practise, there has grown up an accounting 
profession, which has become mriou.sIy special- 
ized in fields of accounting investigation, 
analysis and system installation. Auditing 
firms, which are themselves organized busi- 
nesses, make periodical investigation of the 
accounts of business houses required for a 
great many public and private purposes (see 
Auditing). AccoMnting specialists have also 
become promine* t in connection with X'ariotis 
kinds of financial litigation w'hich require 
technical knowledge and accurate analyses of 
costs, returns and operating results. Similar 
studies are made for the purpose of reorgan- 
izations, promotion of efficiency, and con- 
solidations. They are required in wage con- 
troversies, especially before arbitrators or 
government bureaus, and are even more 
necessary in connection with utility rate 
controversies before the federal, state and local 
tribunals. 

The profession of accounting has become 
established on a par with law, medicine and 
other learned professions. The varied account- 
ing activities involve public interests and 
require assured ability, training and reliability. 
To safeguard the public, the accounting pro- 
fession has become organized and regulated by 
law. Many countries have made provisions for 
certified or chartered public accountants, who 
practise within the requirements and protection 
of the statute, and have formed spc(^ oigan- 
izations in the interests of accounting. Such 
rqiuhtions and organizations developed earlier 
in Great Britain, because of earlier business 
conditions requiring professional standards. In 


Great Britain the profession was thus organized 
between 1850 and 1880, while in the United 
States corresponding organization was not 
started until about 1895, when the New York 
Society of Certified Public Accountants was 
established. In continental Europe the recog- 
nition of accounting as a pn>fe8sion was much 
slower in coining. Associations of accountants 
in these countries were local in character and 
intended primarily for the protection of common 
interests. Only after the World War has rapid 
progress been made and a semi-public status 
been granted to these associations. 

Coincident with this rapid evolution in 
accounting, tluTc has come a great intellectual 
interest in accountancy. I'his is indicated by 
the new' type of l>ooks on accounting, by the 
special accounting journals that have appeared 
and the character of articles published, by the 
numerous accounting materials amtained in 
eamomic and financial pulilications, and espe- 
cially by the inclusion of accounting studies in 
the educational system of the a>untry. A 
generation ago, bcK>kkeepirig of a formalistic 
type was occasionally taught in the public 
schools, but was for the most part confined to the 
special “business a>lleges,“ which were gener- 
ally of low academic grade. During the past 
generation, however, acamnting Lis come to 
be a recognized de{>artmcnt in every modem 
high school, and now appears in most of the 
colleges and universities as a part of the dis- 
cipline for undergraduates who expect to enter 
general business. Schools of a>mmcrcc with 
programs of study centered in accounting have 
emerged and grown with amazing rapidity in 
our large cities; graduate schools of business 
administration have appeared, and provide 
opportunities for an intensive study of account- 
ing. In the graduate departments of our univer- 
sities, accounting has become recognized as 
worthy of academic tolerance because of its 
effectiveness as a tool for economic research. 
Understanding of accounts is now a requisite 
of modem business preparation, not only for 
professional accountants, but also for business 
managers, bankers, lawyers, engineers, econo- 
mists, in short all who must deal with oosts^ 
earnings, business affairs, governmental oper- 
ations, and activities of public control. 

Theory. Although many old forms and oon- 
ventions have been dircarded, modem account- 
ing is still based on the principle of double- 
entry, or that of an equation of financial trant* 
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actions. On the one side are all the so-called required for operation. These changes must be 
debits, and on the other all the credits; the recorded in the proper asset accounts as each is 
sum of the first equals the sum of the second, specifically affected. An addition to any par- 
Thc accounts arc subdivided accurding to the ticular class of assets is debited or charged to the 
needs and convenience of the biisiners, but particular asset account; the disposal of a 
they always constitute a balancing ecpiation. particular asset is credited to the appropriate 
When a business is first organized, the account; the difference between the debits and 
accounting begins with the receipt of money or credits of any asset account is the balance of the 
other equivalent values invested in the under- particular asset in so far as it is represented in 
taking. A double entry record is kept, first, of the total equation. 

the money or other values placed in the enter- In regard to the original credits showing the 
prise, and second, of the source of the invest- sources of the funds contributed to the business 
ment. 'riiere is an ob\if>us e<{uation; the and hence the rights to the assets, these 
amount of cash or other values received is accounts are ordinarily not affected by the 
debited to one acaiunt, or to a group of transfer of assets that takes place in the course 
accounts, while the same sum is credited to the of operation. The sources or rights at the 
source or sources from which the values were beginning are represented by owners or 
obtained. 'I’he cash or equivalent values con- creditors, and they are subdivided according to 
stitute assets or property of the business, and a individuals or groups. Each account starts with 
separate record or account is kept of each class a credit entry; subsequently, as any change 
of assets. 'I'hc original entrv' is a debit or charge takes place, increases are credited, and de- 
to the appropriate asset or property account, creases are debited. The balance of each 
On the other side of the ci]uation, the same particular source is thus shown at any time by 
amount is credited t<» t! * particular source or the difference betw'cen the credits and the 
sources fiom which the assets were derived, debits of the account, and in the total equation 
The accounts may be of individual owners; it is represented upon the other side by an 
stockholders, common and preferred; or bond- equal amount of net assets, 
holders and other creditors who com eyed cash The accounts w^hich record the source of 
or other assets to the business. 'Fhe sum of the funds ►r interest in the business are usually 
debits thus represented by the various asset termed liabilities. This is a comprehensive 
accounts is, nccc*ssarily, ccpial to the sum of the term, covering all accounts which normally 
credits entered to the various groups from show a credit balance at any particular time, 
which the J.sscts were obtained for the establish- It is used because of its convenience, and is 
ment and operation of the enterprise. Ordina- fully understood bv accountants; otherwise it 
niy, at the inception of a business, the assets might Dc misleading dnee it includes not only 
are in the form of cash, and the source is interests represented by actual liabilities or 
represented liy a single individual or by a debts of the business, but also other sources, 
small group. A modem corporation, hov\cvcr, original capital contributions, reserv^es accu- 
may begin with a great variety of assets, already mulatcd for various operating purposes and 
classified according to convenience, and with profits or surplus derived from operation. The 
many sources from which the properties were term, however, has been established, and 
derived. However simple or complicated the conveniently distinguishes the entire group of 
beginning, the results arc the same: the asset credit accounts from the asset accounts which 
or property values debited to the asset or show debit balances at any particular point of 
property accounts are equal to the sums time. 

credited to the various sources from which the Th^ business starts witb an equation stating 
assets were obtained for the purposes of the the assets and the source of the assets. Every 
enterprise. business transaction is subsequently recorded 

After the inception of a business, the account- as it affects the v*arious kinds of assets and the 
ing is u>ncemcd, on the one hand, with different sources, and thus constantly preserves 
recording the changes that take place in the the equation. All operations involve intrinsically 
various assets, and, on the other, with the an exchange of some assets for otlier assets, 
changes in the sources or the relative rights in i.c., goods are bought and sold. There is thus 
the assets. The cash with which the business a constant reoording of the assets affected with 
starts is expended for other assets or property purchases and sales; with every transaction the 
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proper asset accounts are debited and credited. 
The object, however, is to obtain more assets 
in each round of purchase and s.ilc. This 
invol\cs not only a mere change or tunio\cr of 
assets, but also a net increase in assets, a new 
source element in the equation, 'llie net 
increase in assets is represented by the profit 
or surplus, which constitutes a separate source 
or interest, and at any point ot time appears *is 
a net credit in the special account (or debit, if 
there is a loss). 

Operation is di\ided into regular periods, 
usually a year, with further subdivision'i by 
months or shorter interxals. Within each 
acamnting period, the \arious fiscal changes 
arc rewrded as the transwictions take place. 
Each account is ilehitcd or crcilited as it ma\ 
be affected. At the close ot the period, each 
account is balanced so as to show its net ^tltus 
at the particular time. For each avset account, 
all the debits are added; the sum of the credits 
is deducted from the sum of the debits, leacing 
a net debit balance as the book value of the 
particular class of property. Likewise in tespect 
to any liability or source accHnint, at the close of 
each accounting period, the sum of the debits 
is deducted from the sum of the credits, and 
the balance is a net credit for the particular 
source or intc st in the business. 'Fhese 
balances are then brought together m a balance 
sheet, which, under recognized American 
practise, presents the assets on the lett side, 
according to the classification employed, and 
the liabilities on the right side, classified 
according to various sources or interests, 'fhe 
balance sheet thus presents, at the close of each 
period and for the beginning of the next, the 
financial status of the business. 

During a penod of operation in between 
balancing, it is necessary or ajnvenicnt to 
introduce special or tem{)orary acajunts to 
record the transactions. In a large business, 
these accounts include elaborate cIa.ssifications 
of purchases and sales, operating expenses and 
revenues or manufacturing costs and trading, 
all pertaining to the particular penod. All these 
interim accounts, however, record only such 
fundamental changes as above explained, and 
serve merely for the convenience of periodical 
calculation. At the close of each period, all 
these accounts are brought together and are 
presented as an income statement (or profit 
and loss account, or under some other title). 
The net results show the net profits or losses 
of the period; they are then canied to the 


balance sheet, which shows the extent to which 
the assets were derived from past profits of 
operation (or the extent to which assets were 
dissipated by past lasses of operation). 

'I'he accounting sv stein thus requires a clas- 
sification .icconling to the puri^iiNes of the 
business, not only of the various asset accounts 
and the various sources of the .assets, but also 
of the penodical pnit'csscs ot operation. For 
merchandising, tins involves a OMirdinated 
gmiip of purchase and silcs accounts and 
inventoiics, together with the wages and 
matenais ami other expenses connected with 
current operation. For a nianuiacUiring con- 
cern, It incliuiis Systems of cost-keeping to 
show for each pen«Kl the costs ot the com- 
modities produced. 

A great deal of public attention has bien 
given to the accounting svstcins of railioads 
and public utilities bor such [iiirposcs, 
elaborate cl issitieations ol operating expenses 
have been establisheil tf) show the vaiioiis c*)sts 
incurred dining each period in respect to the 
services tuinishcd tor which revenues arc 
collected oi accrued So tar as print iple or 
accounting technique is concitiud, tIkk is no 
fundameiital dificuncc tiom the opttatiori (i 
merchanclisini: or m imifadiire. Operating ex- 
penses represent chaigts or debits to individual 
accounts tor cost ot service instead of cost ot 
commodities, lor the service rendered, the 
revenues are accrued and collected. .\t the 
close f)f each period, the operating accounts 
are brought together in appropriate groups, as 
an income statement, to present the results in 
the most desir.ible torm for the management 
and the public. The net returns (or losses) arc 
then carried to the balance sheet, and arc 
presented as in any other fonn of business. 

'Fhc classifications for railroads and public 
utilities have particular significance, because of 
the special public intercut in such properties. 
These arc concerns distinguished from ordinary 
business, in that they are vested with public 
rights and are particularly subject to rate 
regulation by public authonty. Rates must be 
reasonable, and, for the most part, the measure 
of rcasonablcnc^ is the cost of serv ice, including 
a fair return on the property used in operation^ 
While other considerations enter into the 
determination of rates, an accurate record of 
costs is essential. There is, thus, a special public 
significance in railroad and public utility 
accounting. For the most part the systems now 
in use have been prescribed by the commissions 
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and have the force of law for the companies, part also, there is an equalization of such costa 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has from period to period, so that the expenses are 
elaborate railroad and other classifications, as presented usually with reasonable accuracy in 
to property, balance sheet accounts, operating relation to the service rendered. Moreover, to 

expenses, revenues and income accounts, avoid variation in operating expenses from one 

Unitorm systems for the various utilities have period to the next a number of periods are 

been prescribed by several state commissions, usually crmsidcrcd when it is desired to establish 

nie purpose of all such classifications is to the normal cost for the purposes of rate control 

determine the cost of service, including the or executive decision. 

separate a^st of every im|)ortant phase or The difliculty referred to in respect to repairs 
function of operation. and minor renewals appears especially in regard 

In all such classifications, it is imporbint from to depreciation or the allowance for the 
the public standpoint, as well as from that of renewal of major units of physical property used 
the management, to prescTve clear distinctions in ser\ice. While repairs, including the renewal 
between costs that are properly chargeable to of all minor units of property, tend to equalize 
asset or capital accounts, and those chargeable themselves, there is much greater variation in 
to operating acciiunt to be included in the renewals from period to period for the larger 
detenniiiation of the a)St of service for the or major units of property. 'Fo charge the cost 
particular fiscal period. 'Inhere is, ordinarily, no of all such renewals directly to operating 
difliculty in preserving the proper line of expenses, would result in material distortions 
demarcation. 'Fhe charges to operating expenses and would not be . atisfactorv' for either admin- 
include all wsts which belong to the service istmtive or rate-making purpr>ses. 'I o prevent 
rendered during the particular accounting this inecpiality, the so-called depreciation policy 
period. 'Fhey incliuK an iai/or and materials instead of the direct renewal ajsts, has been 
used directh in operation; in the case of rail- employed in detennining the chaqajes to oper- 
roails, for example, the wages of trainmen and ating account. 'Fhe cost of any unit of property 
the cost of coal used in train movements; in with a limited lifetime must, in any case, be 
electricity, the powerhouse laluir and fuel; for finally included in the ajst of operation by the 
gas, the cost of labor, coal, oil and other time it is replaced. The method of depreciation 
materials used for gas production. These are distributes or allocates to operating expenses 
all costs tlut are directly identified with the the cost of any such unit during its lifetime in 
service supplied, and are properly included in service. If an article is consumed or used 
operating expenses (»f the period. exclusively during one period, its entire cost 

Operating exju-nses, however, include not belongs fo operation of that period. If it be 
only all such direct labor and materials used in used ff)r a number oi • criods, its cost must be 
service, but als*) the exist of maintaining the divided between the periods on the basis of 
property, together with the dcprc‘ciation charge- relative use. 

able to the particular accounting period. The Railroads and all public utilities, as well as 
object is to keep the net property accounts large industrial plants, consist of huge operating 
intact; to include in operating expenses all properties the individual units of which have 
such charges as will preserve the net investment varving years of service. In respect to all such 
in the fixed capital of the utility, and to atkl to units, the cipital exist must be replaced through 
capital accoiint only improvements and exten- charges to operating expenses, and thus in- 
sions to the property. In regard to maintenance eluded in the st itcd cost of service. For strict 
and depreciation, there is greater difliculty in acanmting, it is neccs.sar\ therefore to make 
preserving the distinction between pmper sepat. provision for each major unit. Schedules 
charges to capital and to operating account. of property must thus be made, showing tlie 
'Fhc established jKilicv is to charge all repairs unit costs, the expected life and the annual 
and minor renewals of property to the oper- charge for depreciation. 'Fhe last two items are 
ating expenses of the acaiunting period. Tnxc, estimates based ujxjn experience and expert 
for strictly accurate accounting there should be knowledge of operations; still the actual life or 
separation between periods, bcca’ sc repairs total serv iceability of a unit of property may 
made in any one period are usually due to turn out to be at considerable variance with the 
operation of prior periods; in practise, however, estimate. 'Fhe management must, therefore, 
such claasificaticn is not feasible. For the most keep in constant touch with the properties. 
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and should be prepared to modify the estimates 
as the conditions require. 

The usual accounting procedure is to charge 
depreciation to operating expenses for each 
period, and to credit the amounts cumulatively 
to the depreciation reserve, which appears as a 
credit item in the balance sheet. As actual 
physical units are retired, their original cost is 
cn^ited to the property account and charged 
to depreciation reser\*e, with adjustments for 
sah'age; the cost of renewals, as of all new 
property installed, is then chaiged to the 
appropriate property' account. With this general 
plan, the sum of the balances of all the property 
accounts at any time shows the original cost of 
all the properties then in use, while the balance 
of the depreciation rescr\’e shows the amount 
of such costs that have been allocated to past 
operating expenses as depreciation, and in- 
cluded in the cost of service. The ditference 
between the sum of the property accounts and 
the depreciation reserve is the net property 
cost applicable to future operation, to be 
provided for through subsequent depreciation 
charges included in future cost of service or 
output. 

\VhUe depredation is usually credited to and 
accumulated in sepamte reserves, which are 
required by must of the ofHcial accounting 
systems, the credits might be made directly 
to the property accounts, with the same net 
results in the allocation of costs between 
capital and operation. If such direct credits were 
made to the individual property accounts, the 
balances from time to time would show the net 
cost after depreciation, instead of the original 
cost of the property left in service. The setting 
up of depredation reserves is preferable, because 
it fumi^es more complete records. It preserv'es 
the cost of all properties in use; shows periodi- 
cally the cost of properties retired, and presents 
in a single figure the amount of depreciation 
provided for on account of properties left in use. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
required detailed depreciation provisions for 
each class of equipment, and for the individual 
units in each class. It will extend the same 
general requirement hereafter also to the road 
accounts, without extending it to the individual 
units since they cannot be as readily individu- 
alized as the items of equipment. The classi- 
fications prescribed for utilities by the state 
commissions impose much less detailed treat- 
ment. For the most part, the state commissions 
have merely the right to prescribe uniform 


systems of accounting, including the accounts 
for systematic allowance for depreciation; but 
they have not had the power to compel the 
companies to make pn>per chatges for depreci- 
ation. As a result, there is wide variation in 
practise, and the experience to date has been 
of little value for rate making purposes or for 
executive control of the pro|K'rties. Every 
important rate adjustment has required a 
sci^mratc inquiry as to depreciation, without 
regard to the provisions actually made by the 
company through its regular accounting pro- 
cedure. 

Satisfactor\' administration of rate making 
laigely depemls upon the adoption of a system- 
alif cost system. As yet, however, acciinite cost 
accounting in relation to proi>erty, maintenance 
and depreciation, is not accepted as even the 
controlling factor in fixing rates, and for tliat 
reason principally regulation has not been as 
satisfactory from the public standpoint as had 
been expected. Effective regulation depends 
upon definite standards and uynm exact facts 
not subject to dispute. 'Fhe existing system, 
where it is not b;iscd upon costs, an)iises conflict 
of interest l>ctw’een the companies and the 
public, and thus ri'sults in litigatu»n instead of 
mere administration of rate making policies. 

Apart fn)m regulation and the enforcement 
of a public interest in property or business, the 
question of valuation of business properties for 
accounting purpose’s has received a vast amount 
of discussion among accountants and analysts 
interested in aca>unting ilata. One gn)iip insists 
that all the accounts must rest strictly upon 
monetary' costs, l)oth as to priiperty aiul as to 
charges to operation or manufacturing output. 
The sccriful group agrees that all operating 
expenses, and all direct laU^r and material 
charges conveyed to manufacturing costs, 
should be based upon ca.sh expenditures. As 
far as property aca^unts are concerned, how- 
ever, the latter holds tliat the amounts should 
be revised from time to time to bring each 
accour*. in conformity with the actual condi- 
tions of the business at the time of the balance 
sheet. If property values have risen or fallen, 
the fact should be recognized in the accounts 
and in the corresponding showing of the balance 
sheet of the business. 

Apart from public policy or individual busi- 
ness expediency, there is little fundamental 
principle in the issue thus presented. If there 
is a special public interest in a business, the 
rights of the public should be clearly expressed 
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tnd safeguarded through the accounting and 
buaineaa records. I'he public interest thus deter- 
mines the basis of valuation that should be 
adopted for public purposes. Where tliere is 
no special public interest, the private business 
purposes must determine the policy to be 
carried out through the accounts. 

All purchases, expenditures, sales and rev- 
enues are recorded, in the first instance, at the 
actual monetary consideration at the time of the 
transaction. In regard to this practise, there is 
no difference of opinion as to desirability of 
procedure, 'rhcrc must be accurate original 
records of the transactions that actually take 
place. Subsequently, so far as the property 
accounts are concerned, it is a matter of ex- 
pediency, of wise business administration, 
whether the original costs shall be continued, 
notwithstanding fundamental changes affecting 
the industr)>’, or whether a revaluation shall be 
made from tin.c in time. If the original costs are 
rctaineci, then the accounts will show amstanlly 
actual cost records as to property; such records 
are of themselves desliaine and important to the 
management. If, however, conditions have 
changed materially, such rea)rds carried into 
the balance sheet would be misleading as to the 
showing of financial standing. The property 
may be grossly understated or oversUted as 
compared with the reasonable value at the time 
of the balance .sheet. The statement of surplus 
would merely represent the re.sult of the annual 
accounting as carried into the balance sheet, 
and would not be based upjn the actual values 
contained at the time in the business. 'Fhe 
balance sheet may he intended on the other 
hand primarily to pre^sent a Q>st statement as to 
properties in the business and their sources, 
or to set forth as correctly as possible the real 
property values and the actual relative rights 
of the various interested groups. Neither 
purpose can be taken as fundamcnUil and 
controlling. Each may be carried out am- 
sistcntly; both may be represented by two 
different sets of statements. The important 
consideration is tliat the objective is clearly 
conceived, and that the facts are accurately 
presented accordingly. 

The basis of valuation with changing funda- 
mental conditions has a bearing also upon the 
statements of operating expenses, or manu- 
facturing costs, and the computatio.i of annual 
profits. In regard to depreciation, for example, 
shall the charges to operating expenses or to 
manufactured products be based upon the 
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original money cost of plant units, or upon the 
market value of similar property at the time of 
the operation? A consistent cash system would 
hold to original cost; but if the level of property 
costs has materially changed since the particular 
units in use were installed, such a basis for 
determining depreciation charges, while pre- 
senting accurate cost records, would fail to 
furnish a desirable guide to sales policy under 
prevailing conditicjns. What is to be done 
depends upon the purpose of the management, 
and not upon inflexible principles of accounting. 
Depreciation charges may be based quite prop- 
erly upon revaluation or expected renewal costs 
rather than upon original costs of the proper- 
ties. Likewise any acajunting entries may be 
validly changed with shifting conditions in the 
business. It is im{x>itant, however, that the 
purpose be clearly established and that the 
character of the accounting be correctly 
presented. 

The basis of accounting adopted finally 
affects the computation of annual profit shown 
by the business. If original cost is rigidly 
adhered to, the showing of annual profit and 
the accumulated rcser\*es and surplus would all 
reflcci; cash cost and disregard the changes in 
values that may have affected the business. A 
depreciation reserve thus established may be 
excessive or inadequate for the physical re- 
newals of property. A surplus thus accumulated 
may have no relation to the actual value attached 
to the ownership of the business. The accounts, 
however, would state the facts of cash costs 
incurred by the busircss. If periodical adjust- 
ments are made according to changing condi- 
tions, they w^ould affect, in the first instance, 
the property values, and would then require a 
redetermination of rescr\'cs and statement of 
surplus. If property values are materially in- 
creased, the depreciation rescr\'e would have to 
be augmented pro(x>rtionately with the higher 
level of expected renewal costs, and surplus 
W'ould be increased according to the higher 
showing of net property wines. Neither reser\'e 
nor s iliis as stated in the balance sheet would 
thus be identified with the periodical depreci- 
ation accruals and the statements of income. 
But if the revaluations are properly made the 
results w^ould reflect the actual financial standing 
of the business at the time of the balance sheet. 

In this matter of valuation, there is also 
finally inrolvcd tlie item of good will, so far 
as private business is concerned. If the object 
is to present financial standing, the total value 
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would be materially aflfcctcd by the character 
of the management t location, business con- 
nections and other facts, which, taken together, 
determine the g(KHl will of the busiiu'^. A 
complete present statement would include, 
first, the physical properties \alucd on the basis 
of costs at the time of the balance sheet, plus the 
good will v.dued according to earning power in 
excess of the return required to sup|M)rt the 
physical properties. There is often little sig- 
nificance in die valuation of physical plant, 
especially where this consists of fixed properties 
which can be used only for the particular busi- 
ness. I'hc ultimate basis of plant \aUie is 
financial success, and the stated ph\ steal \ahtcs 
may be inadeipiate or excessive in relation to 
established e;irning power. 

These con^ide^ations lead to calculation of 
intangible values, as distinct from the physical 
properties subject to independent appraisal. 
Accountants, generally, are opjv)sed to includ- 
ing intangibles which are based upon earning 
power, e\en if they favor revaluation of 
physical properties. If the purjiose, howe\er, is 
to show' actual financial standing, the sshowing 
is manifestly inctimplete if it presents merely 
physical properties and not the actual values of 
the going concern. As to the \arkius puqv^ses 
and policies, acumnunts tend to conserxativc 
positions; and, fur the most part, hold that the 
purpose of accounting is to show costs, and ni t 
values. They ai^c that oists represent actual 
cash outlaw’s which are accurately rejMjrtcd and 
can be definitely carried out through the entire 
system of accounts, Uith in respect to the 
allowance for depreciation and all charges to 
operation and manufacturing output, as well as 
in respect to propHrrty and source acaiunts 
shown in the balance sheet. If it were desirable 
to show values, they would make a separate 
determination which would set out inde- 
pendently of the accounts not only the physical 
values, but also the gofid will (or opfKjsite) 
dependent uprm earning pf>wer, and would 
pre.scnt the reserves and surplas acairdingty. 
Such showing, however, they would not incor- 
porate with the regular accounting procedure, 
but would preserve as separate records. 

In conclusion, it is important to emphasize 
that accounting has to do with fiscal records, 
and that all policies and methods depend upon 
the purposes to be achieved. In the first place, 
there is the distinction between properties 
affected with a special public interest and those 
not so affected. As to the first group, the ac- 


counting system must be based upon the 
character of the public interest, and upon the 
objects to be attained through regulation. In 
private business not affected by public interest, 
the accviunting follow's the purposes of the 
management; this applies particularly to the 
adjustments in values made subsequent to the 
recf>rding of original transactions. The first 
records must, of necessity, represent what was 
actually clone. What changes are made subse- 
quently, depend upon the purposes of the 
management. 'Fhe conceptiems to be carried 
out must l>e clear, and the corrt'S]x>iuling 
records must be kept accurately. 

Accounting is an instrument of public policy 
and of private management; it is adaptable to 
any purpose and any condition. It is not a set 
of fixed rules or unbending principles to lie 
followed without regard to public or Inisiness 
objecti\es. It is essential for public and private 
purposes, and it is a means for their achieve- 
ment. 

John Bai er 
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ACCOUNTS, PUBLIC, may be said to be 
almost as old as organized government. Of 
course in the ancien.t daj's they wxre veiy 
rudimentary in character. For almost two 
centuries after the earliest printed work on bookp 
keeping, which was written by a monk, Luce 
Paciolo, and published first in Venice in 1494* 
such development as took place in accounting 
(if it may be dignified at that period by the 
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use of this term) related mainly to the require- 
ments of business and commerce. Perhaps the 
first real attempt to bring the accounting meth- 
ods of government abreast with those of 
business was maile by Colbert under I^uis xiv 
of France during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. By the end of the eighteenth 
century England had begun to develop a 
national financial system which laid consider- 
able emphasis on the accounting features. 
This system was finally established on its 
present basis by the Exchequer and Audit Act 
of 1866. In the United States public accounting 
did not receive much attention until the opening 
of the twentieth century. Its development has 
been greatly stimulated by the movement for 
budgetary reform during the last two decades. 

Before the introduction of budgetary methods 
in the Ihiited States, public accounts provided 
little more than a general record of financial 
transactions and served mainly as the means of 
enforcing, within certain limits, the provisions 
of law’ with respect to appropriations. They did 
not furnish the typ'' information that the 
executive needed in directing administrative 
work or that the legislative body might use in 
determining the liscal policies of the govern- 
ment. But this situation has been considerably 
improved during the last twvnty jears. 'Ilic 
accounting systems of several of our govern- 
mental units now comprehend all finuncial 
transactions and produce information relating 
thereto with promptness and accuracy. 'Phey 
provide, to some extent at least, the necessary 
data for planning and executing the govern- 
ments w'ork, thus serving, as they had not 
done before, the purposes of day-to-day admin- 
istration. 

Public accounting has been influenced in no 
small degree by the methods and practises fol- 
lowed in commercial accounting. In fact 
efforts have been made to carry the essentials 
of commercial accounting directly into govern- 
ment accounts. The capital balance sheet, for 
example, has thus been made a part of the 
accounting system of many governmental 
units. Perhaps this tendency has been due to 
the fact that oftentimes the responsibilitv for 
installing a system of public accounts has fallen 
upon accountants who were expcricnceil mainly 
in commercial w’ork and who did not fully 
appreciate cither the scope or the financial 
requirements of government. 

The purpose of a government is quite dif- 
ferent from that of a business concern. The 
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latter tries to make profits, while the former 
docs not. I’he business concern keeps down its 
expenses in order to increa.se its income; the 
gov’cmmcnt keeps down its expenses in order 
to diminish its income. It would therefore seem 
that the accounting system of the business 
concern is not entirely suited to governmental 
needs. Indeed such system must be greatly 
modified or devised on a different basis when 
applied to the government. It must be designed 
not to show profits but to furnish the informa- 
tioti required in maintaining a balanced relation 
between the income and the outgo of the 
government. Of course where undertakings of a 
business nature, such as utilities, arc publicly 
owned and operated, it is often advisable to 
apply accounts of a commercial type, particu- 
larly when these tindertakings arc conducted on 
a self-supporting or profit making basis. But 
this is not true of the major departments of 
government; they arc not self-sustaining and, 
besides, they arc non-profit making. 

I’he modern public accounting system com- 
prehends a series of more or less related records 
which may be divided into general accounts and 
cost accounts, the latter being detailed accounts 
relating mainly to expenditures. 'Fhe general 
accounts, which are largely of a summary 
characicr, are the means of exercising control 
over income and outgo; they also express the 
financial condition of the government. The cost 
accounts support the general accounts; they 
supply detailed information, principally with 
lespect to optTar:»'L' expenditures, which is 
needed in conductirL administrative work. 

G)St accounting is a recent development 
which had its bcpinning in the rapid growth of 
industry’ starting about iqoo. As applied to 
industry* it has perhaps been developed more 
extensively in the United States than in any 
other country. But it is as yet not widely 
applied to governmental functions, being 
limited largely to puolic works activ itics, certain 
institutional set vices, and publicly owned and 
operated utilities. 'Fhe present movement to 
impi ’c the quality of puolic administration is, 
however, stimulating the wider application of 
cost accounting to govcnimenlal operations. 

A detailed discussion of the actual forms and 
the day-to-day pn>cedurc of keeping public 
accounts is bev’ond the scope of this treatment. 
Suffice it to say that these are matters which are 
largely detei mined by the financial require- 
ments of the government and the information 
that is to be produced. Modem devices and 
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appliances are now beipg used in connection 
with the accounting aystems of many govern- 
ments. For example, loose leaf and card ledgers 
have largely displaced the old bound ledgers; 
the former are more satisfactory and effect a 
material saving in time. Ledger postings are now 
performed mechanically, the account being 
posted, the items added up, and a balance 
struck by one operation. The number of opera- 
tions in recording and handling financial 
transactions has also been greatly reduced. In 
the billing of taxes, for instance, suHicient 
copies of the original bill are made by a single 
operation on a machine to cover each successive 
step in the procedure of payment, thus saving 
time and reducing the possibilities of error. 
Tabulating machines are now regarded as being 
indispensable to the accurate and speedy 
production of cost data or any detailed account- 
ing analyses, such as the distribution of expend- 
itures by objects. 

In common practise public accounts are 
usually kept on the cash basis, that is, they 
merely record the monej’s actually received and 
disbursed by the government. They furnish 
information only with respect to settlement and 
liquidation; they supply no data concerning 
revenues and rec« ipts due the government or 
expenditure obligations incurred by the govern- 
ment. The latter data are necessary to the exer- 
cise of real budgetary control. Such data, as 
well as the information regarding settlement 
and liquidation^ are produced by accounts kept 
on the accrual basis. When the accrual basis is 
used, the accounts indicate just where the 
government stands at any time during the fiscal 
year in the realization of its income as authorized 
by the adopted budget; they also show the free 
and unencumbered balance of every appropri- 
ation. 

The accrual basis of accounting has not yet 
been widely adopted in government, although 
it is almost univeisally used by business and 
industry. The English and French accounting 
systems are still on the cash basis. In the 
United States the accounting systems of the 
national government and of the majority of 
state and local governments are also run on the 
cash basis, although authorities on public 
finance have long recommended the adoption 
of the accrual basis. Accounting systems on the 
accrual basis have recently been installed in a 
few state gpvemments and in several city 
governments. 

There is no direct supervision on the part of 


the national government of the United States 
over the accounting systems of the state or local 
governments. However, several states supervise 
the accounts kept by local governments within 
their respective jurisdictions. This supervision 
relates mainly to the form of the accounts and 
to the procedure followed in rendering financial 
reports, the purpose being to bring a^>iit some 
uniformity. Frequently it extends to an audit 
of the local accounts by an officer or agent of 
the state government 

From a structural standpoint a necessary 
feature of any government is the centralization 
of its accounts, particularly the general ac- 
counts, in a single office. This has been the 
recent trend of development in American 
cities, especially those with the centralized 
mayor or the manager forms of government. 
Today the most advanced type of organization 
for keeping the general accounts consists of an 
office under the control of the executive, which 
is usually a bureau or division in a larger depart- 
ment of finance. 'Fhis office is headed by a 
chief accounting officer with the title of con- 
tndlcr, since no moneys are paid into or out of 
the treasury without his approval. He is 
responsible for supervising the entire accounting 
system of the government and for supplying 
the executive and his budget officer with the 
information required in financial management. 
There is also an indepiendent audit of the books 
kept by the controller, which is usually con- 
ducted by an* officer or agent responsible to the 
legisbtive body. 

This tv'pc of fuiancial organization with 
respect to the accounting work has not as yet 
been widely adopted by the state governments 
of the United States, Massachusetts and \’irginia 
being the only states that have so far accepted 
the scheme practically without modification. 
The national government is now in the process 
of devising a central accounting system. When 
completed it will no doubt be installed in the 
General Accounting Office under the direction 
of the crmptroller general, an agent of Congress. 
The president and his budget officer will then 
have to depend largely upon an office over 
which they have no control for the genersi 
information needed in executing the budget. 
Furthermore the comptroller general will io 
effect be the auditor of his own accounts. Thii 
arrangement, it appears, will lack some of the 
safeguards and much of the effectiveness of the 
British system. In England the accounts art 
under the supervision of the treasury, which is 
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the great executive department of finance, and 
the comptroller and auditor general, an agent 
of Parliament, performs the independent audit 
of these accounts and reports his findings to 
Parliament. 

A. E. Buck 
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ACCUMULATION is, literally, a heaping up 
of good things; generally, a gathciing together 
of valuables, as of cattle into herds, goods into 
stocks, lands into holdings, or securities into 
estates; and, technically, a setting aside of 
current resources to sen'C future purposes. In 
this stricter sense it is a process in both in- 
dividual and social economy. The individual 
accumulates against a future contingency, such 
as unemplojTnent, the education of children, 
dependency in old age; or he builds up an 
investment from which he expects an income. 
The community, through the acta of its several 


members, stores up “capital,” or “resources 
devoted to further production.” The forms, the 
processes and the ends of accumulation respond 
to the changing circumstances of society. 

In pre-industrial communities the ways of 
accumulation present great variety. The group, 
or the individual, makes provision against a 
future emergency by conserving the fruits of a 
harvest to last until the next one; by hoarding 
the overflow of fat years to overcome the 
dearth of lean ones; by commuting perishable 
commodities into hides, tobacco, trinkets or 
other durable goods in which values can be 
stored until the purchasing power is wanted. 
The indiv idual makes sure of a future living by 
establishing himself in a trade, buying an office, 
acquiring a privilege, buildmg up a landed 
estate, or lending out moneys at usury. An 
organized society attempts to make less pre- 
carious its future by increasing its flocks or 
boats or tools, buiklmg a dam against a turbu- 
lent river, dispossessing a neighboring tribe of 
fertile lands, increasing its store of ceremonial 
objects, or maintainmg sorcerers to propitiate 
the gods of fertility. 

Under diflPerent methods of organizing the 
economic community, the ways of increasing 
productive wealth present a like variety. In a 
feudal society an exaction of customary dues 
produces manor houses, enriched estates and 
churches. In a craft system, where simple trades 
are skilfully practised, the spare time of workers 
is converted into the needed increment of tools. 
In a self-sufficient n^.irultural economy a dis- 
tnbution of tasks berv^en seasons provides a 
time for the making ot fences, the erection of 
hams, and the cn ition of other “improve- 
ments.” In a annmunal regime, where all labor 
may be conscripted, a group is released from 
other activities and appointed to the construc- 
tion of “mighty works.” Always, everywhere, 
the ways of personal and social accumulation are 
rooted in trade practise, traditional lore, ac- 
cepted custom and social organization. 

In contemporary society tccumulation takes 
its chai ter from the structure of industry. The 
larger process breaks a[)art into the more or less 
distinctive activities of saving, investment, the 
e(]uipping of industries, and capitalization. In 
saving, the active agents are the individual, the 
corporation and the state. The individual as of 
old may lay bv goods or hoard coins; but his 
surplus is usually a sum of money to be put to 
productive use. The corporation sets aside a 
part of its earnings to be used in its business. 
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The state allocates a portion of its revenues to 
^'public improvements.'* An cnlai^enient of the 
province ot government and an e\|\insion of 
business ha\c increased the dcniami tor 
providence on the part of the state and the 
corporation; their current contribution to the 
volume ot sa\ mgs is estimated to be u ell abo\ e 
one third ot the whole. 

In the prcK'ess of accumiibtion these saMiigs 
are transmuted into the equipment ot indiis- 
trics^ or '‘capital gocxls/' through inxestintMit 
The comcrsicm may be direct. An indnidiial 
puts his money hack into his biisiiuss b\ 
increasing his stock or enlarging his shop. \ 
corporation use's its surplus to impro\c its 
plant or to better its facilities. \ state expends 
money in digging I'anals, erecting sclu»ol houses 
and public buildings, and in making roads Or 
the concersion may be ertcctcd irulirectK 
through the agenc\' of “the capitil inatket ’* 
The inccstment broker, who is a middleman in 
handling accumulations, undertakes tor a pric(‘ 
to find produeme uses for savings and saxtngs 
for productive uses. Since many strtatns ot 
savings must he coordinated with the lucds of 
many businesses tor funds, the activities v\hf(.h 
make up investment demand organi/ation. 
Accordingly ther has ansen a vast and intricate 
mechanism of stock exchanges, securits markets 
and investment houses. It is through the medi- 
ation of this interlocking network of financial 
institutions that such accumulations as go to 
market are converted into the equipment of 
developing industries. 

The practical test of the value of accumula- 
tions comes in the wake of investment The 
value of the public works of the state is usually 
not set down in pecuniary terms; they are held 
of little or great account according as they are 
used and are appreciated. The accumulations 
of voluntary associatums, in the fonn of 
chunrhes, universities and hfispitals, arc ap- 
praised by those who control them in terms of 
the social ends they servx. But where industry 
IS under business contml, the market is c'alled 
upon to evaluate the accumulations of individ- 
uak and of corporations, 'lliis ever continuous 
process is call^ capitali/ation. Accumulation 
has its beginning in the expectation of creating 
a valuable property; in the end this expectation 
may or may not he reali7ed. If it is, the value is 
kept intact, and it may ev*cn appreciate. If it is 
not, the original saving is not easily to be with- 
drawn from the rather ngid stores, machinery, 
buildings and good will m which it is invested. 


and depreciates. i\s a result of this constant 
revaluation capitalized accumulations may have 
verv ditlerent values tnim those they possess as 
sa\ings. Yet it is the eapitali/ed value which 
dttemiiries how well the end which prompted 
saving has bteii realized. 

In the literature of the subject the urge to 
accumulation has most often been set down as 
“the etFectne desire of the imiiMdiial to sa\c.*’ 
A pnulent man distributes his income over a 
peiiod of time in such a wav as best to serve his 
neexis A bit of uiuertainty ahead quickens the 
incxntwe to save; an assurance of adecpiate 
future inctnne in\ itcs more genemiis spending, 
"riie urge is strong in tlic forward looking 
iiulixidiul ami weak in the prcxligal. It is 
stmuilated by a use m the rale ot interest and 
rttauliil bv a decreasL in the reward of thrift. 
I'he \t)lii»"e of accumulations emerges as the 
riNult of louutless indu idual jiulgments in each 
of v.hiLli the utility ot sluing is nicely balanced 
ogainst Its cost. 

In current writings accumulation is incrcas- 
ingh charged to the account of social condi- 
tions Its loremost compulsion has come to be 
the oppjrtunitv which modem iiuliisttv affords 
for the use of sowings. So long as a rural 
cconomv and a petty trade prevailed, the 
(Icrnand for industrial cijuipmcnt was small 
The individual laid bv acMinst his own neces- 
sitv, he accumulated wealth that he might give 
again to relieve distress or exact an unranomcal 
inclement from persons in need But with the 
coming of irielustrialism tficrc has jri>en a great 
dt*mancl for funds with which to launch enter- 
prises, build up businesv.s, and crcMte markets 
It has been ingeniously contrived, by those who 
must have capital, to tempt the most unlike 
individuals to bring to the investment-market 
generous shares of tlieir incomes 'fhe timid 
liavc been baited with stocks and bonels which 
have combined safety tA investment witli small 
returns; the adventurous, with iincc rtain securi- 
ties, a few of which bring to their holders rich 
prizes z ul the rest little or nothing. 'Fhe active 
person has felt the lure to go adventuring with 
his own funds; the passive one has had his 
chance at gam through vicarious enterprising. 
An ingenious device called insurance has com- 
bined provision for an cmc'igency with the 
creation of an estate A market for s<ivings, with 
its aggressive salesmanship and list of offerings 
accommodated to cvxTy variety of mind aiud 
temperament, has been brought to everyman^s 
door. 
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A corresponding change in social values has 
stimulated the ui^e to accumulation. In the 
earlier days of Christendom the getting together 
of possessions was frowned ii|V)n sis self-seeking. 
The words of the (Jospels had put it beyond 
doubt that the souKs salvation demanded 
abstinence from worldly goods. “Lay not up 
for yourself treasures ufK)n earth" had been 
thundered from tlie pulpit and enforced in the 
penitential, and dr>ctors in theology had ncjt yet 
interpreted away the plain import of the words, 
'riie addition of the command to “industry" 
brought the beginning of the change. In time a 
cle\ eloping technology and increased national 
resources caused personal industry to be 
rewarded by handsome returns; the injunction 
to frugal living kept expenditures down; and 
the emerging surplus w’as the church’s un- 
witting coiitrihution to accumulation. Little by 
little “thrilt" was ele\ated to the dignity of a 
cardinal virtue in what has been called “a holy 
ee«)nomy“; aiul ruritaiiism became a powerful 
instninient in the formation of capital. liven- 
lually its reward can., tu possessed of a like 
value with thrilt itself, the possession of vendible 
assit^ came to he a badge of honor, and only 
gams from the most unsavoiy sources were 
cursed as “tainted wealth.' 'I'hc resulting 
pustige which attaches to having and holding 
is t(ulay a great meciitive toward accumulation. 

It follow.s ih.il the urge uji(jn the individual 
to lay by varies with cireumstanccs. .\n increase 
in income, a ready opj'H)rtunily for gain, an 
a.ssurance of security, an exposure to the homily 
of thrift, a w«>rship of p)ssessions promote 
accumulation. A ilccline in earnings, an ignor- 
ance of tempting opj^ortunities, a fear of risking 
hard earned savings, a wav of life that disjxises 
one to take each day as it comes, an absorption 
in activities to which the market gives little 
supjX)rt retard accumulation. A lag of habits of 
life behind a rising income makes s,ivings 
almost inevitable; a lag of income behind an 
established way of life renders them well nigh 
irnixvssible. In ainipctilive accumulation the 
newcomer, who does not have to keep up ap- 
pearances, has one decided advantage over the 
native with an established j>osition to maintain. 
The upgrade of the business cycle encourages 
saving, the downgrade retards it; the mainte- 
nance of industry toward full capacity, even 
though it invites freer spending promotes 
accumulation. In a society at any time, in 
respect to the effectiveness of the urge, the 
population may be divided into a number of 
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“tlirift classes." To the captain of industry 
accumulation is inseparable from everyday 
activity; to the recipient of funded income it 
may be costless; to the professional man it may 
exact a toll in a loss of opportunity for personal 
attsiinincnt; to the unskilled worker it may 
mean a deprivation which is intolerable. But 
neither the classes nor the volume of savings is 
fixed; a statifying society is more likely to save 
tlian one which is statificd; a period of transition 
is more favorable to accumulation than one of 
stability. 

In like manner the savings of the corporation 
and of the state are rcxned in opportunity, in 
value and in circumstance. The corporation 
cannot set aside a surplus unless its earnings 
permit, its directorate is sensitive to forward 
planning, and the business invites reinvestment. 
Earnings are of course not to go into improve- 
ments and betterments unless an adequate 
return is expected. But the matter presents no 
simple choice of the larger value; for, no matter 
how great may be the promised rewards, rarely 
are investments made outside the direct line of 
businc*ss. Moreover the discretion of those who 
decide is hemmed in by definite obligations to 
various classes of stockholders. Often reinvest- 
ment is due to sheer necessity ; for, if funds can 
be found for expansion, there is opportunity for 
bigger things, while if they cannot, the cor- 
poration is likely to lose its business to a more 
enterprising competitor. Frequently a small 
group, who direct a capital many times their 
own biddings, ha»v a chance to expand the 
business without the i i/ard of a loss of control 
which attends the sale of new sc*curities. 
Alwavs the creati n of a surplus for reinvest- 
ment is an aspect of the policy of the corporation 
inseparable from its general aims and activities. 
The accumulations of the state are designed to 
meet clearly recognized needs of the popula- 
tion; they are nxited in considerations of public 
policy and arc designed to serve ends w^hich 
cannot be set down in pecuniarv’ terms. 

In the continuous and complex process of 
accui datinn it is usual to find a social function. 
It is the way through which society “secures 
its capital," or “produced wealth is dedicated 
to future production." 'I'lie discovery comes 
easily to those who see a single articulate process 
through which savings are without waste and 
with dispatch commuted into “capital goods." 
It comes with difRculty to those who regard 
saving, investment, the equipping of industry, 
and capitalization as loosely connected activ- 
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ides. It seems dear that the larger purpose is to 
be found within the myriad of individual, cor- 
porate and governmental doings; but the lesser 
activities do not sen'c the larger end with an 
undivided allegiance. Not all savings become 
investments. If there is a laying by for a future 
emergency there is a withdrawal to meet a 
present one. If personal income minus spend- 
ings equals savings, often personal income plus 
sadngs equals spending. In insurance it is the 
permanent fund, into which premiums go and 
out of which cbims are paid, that giKS to the 
capital market. In any period the increment in 
investments is to be found by subtracting with- 
drawals from savings. Nor are investments 
converted into a mass of industrial equipment 
of exactly the same \alue. In the capital market 
the broker takes his toll of the funds he handles, 
since even investment bankers must have a 
living wage. The use of commercial credit for 
investment purposes, the ratio of bank loans to 
deposits, the custom of paying for ** financial 
services" in securities of a new corporation, the 
many usages which make of the capital market 
a distinctive institution, interpose between the 
number of dollars saved and the number which 
represents the value of the resulting ^Vealth 
devoted to furth^** production." Nor do the 
initial values ot consummated investments 
necessarily abide. There may be losses through 
the fallibility of human judgments, through a 
physical decay of goods whose values are not 
preserved through a charge for depreciation, 
through changes in technolog>* w'hich rob plant 
and equipment of their effective capacity to 
produce, or through a changed demand that 
will have none of the product. Thus between 
the initial savings of its members and a "per- 
manent fund of social capital" there lies a 
network of institutions each of which has its 
wastes and its hazards. The current arrange- 
ments are a passing rather than a definitive 
provision for supplying the material equipment 
of the industrial system at a minimum of social 
cost. 

The process of accumulation has often been 
called "social provision for the future." In the 
early days of industrialism, when it seemed that 
everything was possible if only funds were to 
be IumI, the term was not inexact. It is at least 
a question how much of a mass of capitalized 
values which primarily serves the gainful ends 
of individuals and corporations can be called 
social provision. Besides, there are other ways 
in whi^ the communi^ a ttem p t s to make the 


future more secure: by the promotion of 
knowledge, the encouragement of technology, 
the advance of the industrial arts; by the 
establishment of customs and habits, such as the 
shorter working day and tlie constructive use 
of leisure, which tend to enrich human life; by 
the discovery, development and conservation 
of human resources; by making economic 
organization a better instrument for ordering 
the material means of Ii\ ing to ser\'e its ends. 
The "investment" of sa\ings in the improve- 
ment of institutions which may he passed on 
from generation to generation is an ancient and 
established way of pnniding for the future. At 
this point accumulation iosi*s its identity in the 
laiger process of enriching a developing cul- 
tural heritage. 

Walio.n H. Hamilton 

Ac‘quisition; Moardino; Thrih, AiisiiNrNCE; 
Cwiu; Wealth; Caimim i/mion, lNvisiMi>Nr; 
Savings; Fohun^s, Pkivaik; Witai ih, Naiional. 

Cunsult: Biihm-Uawcrk, )i.,Kapttal umi Kapitalzim, 

3 \ol!i. (4th ed. Jena 10a i). \(>t. n tr by W. Smart 
as Ihe Positixe Thernv of iJupttai Yoik 1923) 

p. 100 18, Cannan, E., Wudth ([.oiuion 1914) p. 
120- 38; liobscin, J. A , Work and Wealth (New 
Vork 1914) p. 8<>-ios; J<>hn«w>n, AKm S , ** Influences 
Affecting the Development of ”1*111111*^ m Politutd 
Snence Quartefl\, vol x\it (1907) 224 44; triday, 
D, articles in \<u Repuh/u, \ol. \m\ (1921 22) 
64 67, vi>l. wxiii (1922 2t) 270 7L '<>1 xxxvii 
(19*3-364) 304-05 and vol. xlii (1925) 65 -67. 

ACCURSIUS (11S5-1263), jurist, horn in 
Florence, a pupil of A/o at Bologna and pro- 
fessor there of Roman law. Accursius* great 
work is the Glossa (ordinaria) on the whole Cor- 
pus JuriSy finally summing up the results of the 
Bolognese school of Cilossators. In courts follow- 
ing Roman law it virtually superseded the text 
{Quidquid non agnosat glossa nec agnoscit curia) 
nor was it dispbeed there when dethroned in the 
schools by the humanists. It is immensely im- 
portant not only for this reason hut also because 
it is the great storehouse of information as to the 
Glossatora, information which is still valuable for 
the interpretation of Roman law. Opinions vary 
greatly concerning its intrinsic merits; the best 
view rates them high. This work of Accursius 
is easily accessible in all early editions of the 
Corpus /um, but its serious use requires tcch- 
nied knowledge. 

F. DB ZULUBTA 

Consult: Savigny, F. K. von, GesMchte des rbmischen 
Rtehts, 7 voh. (2nd ed. lieidclberg 1834-51) vol. v, 
p. 262-305; Landvberg, Ernst, Die Glosse des Accur- 
stus (Leipsic 1883) p. 50-63. 
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ACHELIS9 THOMAS (i 8 so^i^og)f German 
iociologiat and anthropologist. He studied 
philosophy and philology at Gottingen and 
from 1874 taught at the gymnasium in Bremen. 
From 1898 he edited the Archiv fur Religions^ 
wissenschafi. His studies in anthropology reveal 
a certain philosophical-psychological trend 
virhich formed a contrast to the materialistic- 
physiological emphasis prevailing in Germany 
at that time; for that reason he was attacked 
by the Berlin school. Except for the short 
essay, Rechtsentstekung und Rechtsgeschichte 
(Sozialcr Fortschritt, no. 17, Leipsic 1904), 
the Soziologie (in Sammiung Gdschen, 1st cd. 
Leipsic 1S99, 2nd cd. IQ12) is his most im- 
portant work in the held of social science. 
Because it stands somewhat in opposition to the 
Hegelianism still dominant in German sociol- 
ogy, this treatise had less influence than it 
deserved considering the time of its appear- 
ance. According to Acheiis, sociology is a study 
of the forms of human association, taking as 
its starting {H)itit man in his biological aspects 
and proceeding to a |t>)cnological explanation 
of associations. Above ail, sociology must es- 
tablish in basic outlines the structures of vari- 
ous social formations and, where possible, try 
to discover the underljing laws of relationship 
or at least the periodically recurring rh)thms. 
For the most part, he would therefore proceed 
more indiicti\ely than had been done before 
him in (lemiany. Ilowc\cr, he is by no means 
c.\treme; indeed, in concluding his chapter on 
principles and methods, he demands as supple- 
mentary the con^ideration of ** teleological ne- 
cessities,'’ because in social life motives and 
pur{>oses constitute a residue not to be ex- 
plained by (he principle of mechanical causality. 

R. Thcrnw'ald 

Impitrtant uorks: Die Knttvicklung der modernni Eth^ 
nologie (Uerlin i88y); Die Entimcklunn der Ehe (Berlin 
i8o3>; M\thoIogi^ und Kultu^ von Uauaii (Biunsuick 
1895); Modetpe Volketkunde (Stiittfzart 1806); Etfnk 
(2nd ed. Leipsic 1000); Die Wandlunnett der Pada* 
gogtk iifi /p. Jahrhundeit (Berlin 19^1); Die E\iase 
in three hulturellcn Hedeutung (Berlin i<^2); Ahriss 
der vergleirhenden Religionstvissenschaft (Leipsic 1904); 
ind the works mentioned in the text. 

ACHENWALL, GO'ITFRIED (1719-7^). 
German statistician and student of public law. 
He studied first at Jena, where Smeitzel 
awakened in him a lasting interest in com- 
parative politics and economics; then at Halle; 
and finally took his degree at Leipsic. After 
^■ec vcaiB as tutor at Dresden he became 
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PrivatOocent in history, statistics and the law 
of nature and of nations at Marburg in X746« 
Upon his call to Gottingen, two years later, he 
wrote his first notable essay, **Vorbereitung zur 
Staatswissenschaft der europaischen Reiche” 
(1748) This became the introduction 0/ his 
influential Staatsverfassung der hmtigen vor^ 
nehmsten europaischen Reiche und Volker im 
Gfundrisse (Gottingen 1749; edited by 

his famous pupil August L. von Schlozer, 
Gottingen 1781; 7th ed. edited by M. C. 
Sprengel, Gottingen 1790-98). This used, for 
the first time, the term Staiistik\ it was trans- 
lated into many languages and was widely imi- 
tated. It won for Achenwall the title, ^Tather of 
statistics.” Nevertheless his w'ork rested on 
that of Conring; and the school of political 
arithmetic, though quite different in method, 
preceded him. 

By statistics Achenwall meant an inclusive 
description, comparative when possible, of the 
territory, population, industries, trade, social 
classes and political institutions of states. Its 
object was U) enable statesmen to formulate 
policies of internal development and external 
relations in the light of definite knowledge. 
The “Achenwall school” relied mainly on 
verbal statement, and hence lost prestige with 
the accumulation of census and other numerical 
data. They made no contribution to what is 
now called statistical method. 

Frank H. Hankins 

Important tvotks: Naturreckt (with J. S. Putter, 
GuttinRCk. 1750); Grunfs tee der europaischen Ge- 
sAuchte ((iottinaen 1754; Jus naturae, 2 vols. (Got- 
tingen 1755-56); Entu'u*f der allgemeineren euro^ 
pamfien Staatshandel a small work on European 
trade (Gottingen 1756); Staatsklugheit nach ihren 
ersten GruncLjtzen (Ciuttingen 1761); Juris gentium 
eufopaearum (Gottingen 1775). 

Consult: John, Vincenz, Geschichte der Statistik 
(Stuttgart 1884); Meitzen, August, Geschichte, 
Theone und Technik der Stathtik (2nd ed. Stuttgart 
1903), tr. by R. P. Falkner in American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Annals, vol. i (1891) 
supplement; Achilles, Cyeorg, Die Bedeutung und 
Suilnng von Gottfried Achemi dl in der Nationald- 
konomie id Statistik (Bern 1906); Schiefer, Paul, 
Achenscall und seme Schule. Ihrc Bedeutung fur die 
heutige Entxcicklung der Statistik (Munich 1916). 

ACKERSDIJCK, JAN (1790-1861), Dutch 
economist and statistician. From 1831 to i860 he 
held a professorship in the faculty of law at 
Utrecht, lecturing on statistics, economics and 
history. He was a disciple of Adam Smith and 
soread free trade doctrines in Holland. Dutch 
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lariffa i^ere modified in accordance with hi$ 
views in 1845. He also effected a reininting of 
the coinage and pointed out wap of inipmving 
the state finances. In his tni\cb he obtained an 
extensive knowledge of economic conditions in 
various countries and became greatly interested 
in statistics. As chairman of the government 
committee on statistics, organised on his initia* 
tive in 1858, and in other capacities he furthered 
the de\elopment of Dutch statistics, urging the 
publication of all data of im|x>itancc from the 
social-cfconomic point ot \iew xind the centrali- 
zation of the \arious public statistical sen ices. 

F. Ph. Bichon van Ijssfi.monde 

Important BiHlenktnaen m'er tit Kotemittien 

(Objections to the Com (Utrecht 183^); 

Xedtrlands finaiurttn^ z vols, (Anisterd.im 1843); 
Sftlerlands Muntn,tzttt (Utrecht i845>, Chrr helast* 
infttntnbtsutPttgtn^fen (On Taxes and Sa\ in^s) (Utrecht 
1849V, *'Mou\cment dcs iiiecs ^mnmtques . . . 
cn Ifollande** in yourmti des ccanomutts, ser. u, vol. 
xxviii (i860) soi'<09. 

ACLAND, JOHN (i 69 t>-i 70 ). an earl> p<H>r 
hw reformer, lH>rn at Woodley, Beaford, 
Devon, and Nicar of BroadcKst in that county 
from 1753 to the year of his death. His famili- 
arity with the conditions of the (xx>r and his 
conviction that he existing Poor Law encour- 
aged poverty led him to publish in 17S6 a 
pamphlet in w'hich he expounded “A plan for 
rendering the poor independent on public 
contributions, founded on the basis of Fricndlj 
Societies, commonly called Clubs” (Exeter 
1786). The plan was the establishment by 
statute of a central and national scKicty which 
should make pro\ision for the support of the 
dependent poor in sickness, unemployment and 
old age; marnage and maternity bounties w*ere 
also to he prmuled. .Ml adult workers of both 
sexes were to be required to contribute and 
the state was to make supplementary grants. 
A bill to this effect was introducecl in the 
House of Commons but received little support. 
The scheme anticipated in every broad detail 
Mr. Lloyd George’s great National Insurance 
Act of 1911. 

W. H. Dawson 

Consult: Eden, F. M., The State of the Poor^ 3 vola. 
(liondon 1797) vul. i, p. 373, 380. 

ACOLLAS, EMILE (1826-91), French poli- 
tician and jurist. He earned his living in Paris 
as a liberal professor of law, was an active 
member of the republican oppoiition to Na- 
poleon HI and was imprison^ in 1867. In 


1870 he became professor of French law at 
the University of Bern, where in 1871 he 
proclaimed his sympathy w'ith the Paris Com- 
mune. In 1876 he was a radical-socialist candi- 
date for the Chamber of Deputies. He was not 
elected even though Garibaldi endorsed his 
candidacy in a eulogistic letter. In 1880 he 
accepted the ofiice of inspector general of pris- 
ons fmm the French government and thcnce- 
forw'ard renounced politics. 

The idea tliat democracy must be realized 
in laws inspired his numerous juristic works. 
France w«is to undertake a complete revision 
of the Na|>oleonic codes. Laws pertaining to 
the family should protect the rights of women 
and children; property laws were to recognize 
lalxir as the single source of pniperty rights; 
laws relating to municipal government W'crc 
substantially to reduce the powers of the central 
go\ eminent. For the true goal of democracy is 
indixidual independence. Acollas opposed the 
principle of popular so\ ercignty; he preferred 
indi\idualistic to authoritarian democracy. 

(JhORl.I.S WriLi. 

Important uorh: Xheuitt Jt refotuhe l\nsemb 1 e de 
tuts codes^ et ntttammtnt It ('otic \<ipoiton, au point 
de fill’ dt Vidte demotiath/ue (Paris 1H66;, Enfants 
nuturtls (Pans 1H71), l^n gm/rait dt rnulutum hu- 
nunne (P.im 1876), Phthwphtt dt la irtenct poliUque^ 
et commtntiure de la dedaratiun des droits dt Vhomme 
de 17Q3 (Pans 1H77). 

ACQUIRE/) CHARACTERS. See HiiRmiTY. 

.\CQlTSITION is tlie word within whose 
confines is to be found the is.suc between 
pritate gain and public giK>d. In c\cry society 
an attempt is made to subdue personal advan- 
tage to the service of general welfare. A tribal 
commune sacrifices individual g<H)d to the 
necessities of the people; a feudal order invokes 
use and wont to restrict avarice to its due; a 
capitalistic sixricty employs authority to keep 
business out of predatory activities. It is, 
however, only with the separation of the 
individual from the social economy, and with 
the distinction of the making of money from 
the produc'tion of a living, that the terms 
private gain and public good appear in clear ait 
relief. Accordingly the rise of aimmercc brings 
the question of the role of acquisition in sodal 
oiganization. 

In the Middle Ages an antithesis was set up 
between private gaii* and public good. A feudal 
structure of society, in which each person held 
the station in life to which God had appointed 
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hinii had little place for profits as a bait to get 
things done. The trafficking for gain lay upon 
fringes of a customary industrial system; its 
unworthy practitioners were beyond the pale of 
social respectability. It was taught that, since 
the value of an object was inherent within it, 
the trader could claim his ungodly reward only 
by buying at less or selling at more than worth. 
It was tlie duty of the Christian, as he would 
save his immortal soul, to keep him.sclf ‘"un- 
spotted” from “the world” and his heart free 
from “coveUius desire.” lie was permitted, 
eventually even encouniged, to provide gixids 
against his ow*n and his neighbor 's necessities; 
but, since money w'-as the nmt of all evil, the 
narrow' path to heaven’s gate was not by the 
way of atlluencc. 'I’he practise of the acquisitiv*e 
arts was not unknown within the established 
system of lief, niamir and church; but the 
structure of society, the judgment of respecta- 
bility, the dialectic about value, and the Divine 
Word left to the calling of money making a 
scant and despicable place in the arrangements 
of man. 

In the wake of industrialism acipiisition came 
into an increased importance and an enhanced 
repute. 'Hie p.issmg of othervvorldliness en- 
dowed human nature with insatiable wants to be 
satisfied with material goods; the decline of 
feudalism and the decay of authority gave greater 
scope to the individual and invited a less stereo- 
typed soei.il order; the division of labor and the 
multiplication of goods made inevitable a 
market for their exchange and a pecuniarv' 
calculus for the measurement of their values. 
'I’o the individual, profit or loss came to be “the 
beacon” which inv'ited an increase or compelled 
decrease in production. A growih or decline in 
personal income, success or failure in Inisiness, 
was a blessing or a curse that came by way of 
the market. 'I1ius acquisition came to connect 
individual productive effort with the main- 
tenance of “the great industry.” 

In time popular thought made its customary 
accommodation to the changed role of money 
making in social organization. A trade, bad in 
itself or if pursued for gain, was to he allowed 
if its goods were used to relieve necessity. The 
danger to the public was not v'cry imminent; a 
man Knew what he wanted; the buyer was 
protected by the keenness of the rivalry between 
traders. Nor w'as it easy to fix the limits of 
tolerance; however harmful Iiixuiics might be, 
their production made employment for jiersons 
who might otherwise become public charges. 
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Besides, the rich man could cat and wear little 
more than another; his surplus wealth he must 
invest in productive industry. In short, as 
Alice in Wonderland put it, it is “each person 
minding his own business” that “makes the 
world go round.” In time ends and checks 
dropped out of tiic picture, and acquisition 
came to be of value in itself. A man has “a 
right” to “pursue an honest calling in an 
upright way” and to “do what he will with his 
ow'n.” The tab(K) upon avarice gave way to 
tolerance, and tolerance to rightful acceptance; 
thus was one of the seven deadly sins trans- 
formed into a cardinal virtue. 

The philosophers converted this crude justi- 
fication of ac(]uisition into an articulate system. 
Its basis was the discovery of an inevitable 
connectir>n between the expression of an in- 
dividual instinct and the fulfilment of a social 
purpose. Cicero was quoted: “Bees do not 
congregate for the construction of the honey- 
comb; but, being hy nature gregarious animals, 
combine their labor in the comb.” Blackstonc 
discovered as a foundation for law that “the 
Creator . . . has been pleased so to contrive 
the constitution and frame of humanity that 
vve should want no other prompter to enquire 
after . . . but only our self-love, that univer- 
sal principle of action.” The deists translated 
“the Creator” into “Nature” and won for “the 
inseparable connection of justice with the 
happiness of each person” the status of im- 
mutable law. llumc came upon the great truth 
that the indmilual in seeking his true and sub- 
stantial good pr(>r otes the larger purpose 
without being aw. c of what he is about. 
Adam Smith held that while the trader, “by 
directing .... industry in such a manner as 
its produce may be of the gn^atest value .... 
intends only his own gain, he is in this, as in 
many other cases, led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of liis 
intention,” and condemned merchants “who 
affected to trade for the public good.” With this 
lead the scholars translated “self-love” into 
“profit-seeking,” cre.ateJ an “economic man” 
moi.^ated by a “felicity calculus,” made of the 
laws of supply and demand “economic har- 
monies,” and obtained from the limited re- 
sources of society “the camomic maximum” of 
foods. Acquisition thus became “the driving 
force” of an automatic, self-regulating and 
beneficent industrial order. 

A repute so high was not to be retained even 
in a capitalistic society. The dominance of self- 
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interest as a motive and the pecuniary form of 
its expression have alike been challenged. The 
love of gain is only one of the incentives to 
action; it must take its chances along with the 
thirst for fame» the demand for the regard of 
one’s fellows^ the motive of scr\'ice, idle curi* 
osity and the urge toward self-e\pression. The 
pecuniary incentive varies from gniup to group; 
its hold is greater upon the promoter than upon 
the manufacturer, the merchant tluin the 
physician, the adventtirer than the established 
man of business. Its compulsion is not uiiiforin 
even upon members of a trade; there are degrees 
of mercy even among money lenders, 'rhe lure 
is not in gain, but in the unlike and incommen- 
surable things money will buy; vendible things 
must compete with pleasures that money cannot 
purchase. Ofttinics activity has its source not 
in a demand for money hut in the zest fur a 
game in which money is the symliol and the 
token of success: **the man who plays cards for 
cowries is not mastered by a desire for cowries.” 
Man is not *‘a lightning calculator of pleasures 
and pains who oscillates tike a homogeneous 
globule of desire under the influence of *pc- 
cuniary* stimuli.” Activity is an expression of a 
working scheme of habits; acquisition is com- 
pelling or not as ^t is embodied in the customary 
ways of everycLi) life. These various lines of 
criticism, without denying to acquisition a 
power over the activities of men, take assay its 
exclusiveness as an incentive, hedge it about 
with limits, and make it inadequate as a key to 
the organization of industry. 

A challenge has likewise been Ic\*eled at the 
capacity of acquisition to direct industrial 
activity. The elemental urge of self-interest is 
aimless and untamed; it may be impelled in 
many directions, but can impel itself in none. 
It is the institutional system within which it is 
spent that gives its character and imparts form 
to its results. The Arabian sheik preying upon 
his neighbors, the monk parading his humility, 
the general seeking glory, the merchant counting 
up his gains, the social worker doing good, may 
all be personally acquisitive; yet acquisition 
does not explain their respective activities. The 
ihve owner and the industrial employer may 
have a like devotion to peixonal gain; yet it is 
not acquisition, but the legal status of the 
laborer which impels the former to consene 
his investment in human chatteb and the latter 
to exact as much wear and tear as he can for 
the daily wage. It is not a smaller regard for 
profits, but a larger appreciation of long-time 


values, which makes toe corporation of today 
more considerate of laborers and customers, and 
more concerned with long-time planning, than 
it was a generation ago. If currently acquisition 
leads to the pnxluction of goods for sale, 
rather than to the robbery of neighbors or the 
laying up of treasures in heaven, it may be 
because of the compulsion which lurks in the 
prevailing order of society. If today money 
making is the dominant activity, it is not of 
necessity because m.in is actuated by pecuniary 
motives; it may well be because the conventions 
of society as now organized impel his activities 
toward pecuniary ends. .Always and every- 
where \aiues, institutions and arrangements 
such as these annpromise the acquisitive 
motive, continc it within channels, and direct 
it toward objectives. Its character, its uses, its 
effects are w'liat they are because of the rules 
of the game under which we acquire. 

Nor has criticism stopped with limiting 
acquisition to this more modest mie in social 
organization. The noo-canonists, standing in 
the direct line of ecclesiastical tradition, adapt 
the older condemnation of a\ aricioiis individuals 
to the newer commercial economy. Hicy dis- 
cover a subordination of great industries tc; the 
ends of private g.iin, a welter of unearned 
incomes rooted in privilege and pn>perty, and 
a failure of society consciously to provide for 
the larger needs of its members. I’hcy denounce 
modern industrialism as an "acquisitive society” 
and demaniMn its stead a "functional society.” 
The proponents of the existing order retort 
that business is a scheme of arrangements for 
producing goods "to satisfy wants”; income is 
contingent upon the performance of scrv'ice, a 
person gets what he produces and must 
produce what he gets; and capitalism is a 
"functional society.” The words "acquisitive” 
and "functional” are used with case and 
defined with difliculty. A mediaeval chronicler 
writes: "The House of God is tripartite: some 
work, some fight, and some pray”; a modern 
expositor insists: "Economic society is com- 
posed of four groups: some work, some save, 
some provide land, and some undertake the 
risks of enterprise.” An initial commitment and 
a selection of detail may indifferently make pf 
an industrial order a functional or an acquisitive 
society. The exchange of arguments results in 
the statement rather than the answering of the 
questions; What are »he functions needful to be 
performed and what is the scheme of control 
that gives greatest promise of performance? 
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The question of the role of acquisition in 
human aflhirs is not yet resolved. At present 
some hold that desire for money is rooted in a 
**human nature*’ which ’’cannot be changed”; 
they are confident that in the long run acquisi- 
tion must be a means to social welfare, and 
would let matters alone. Others make selfish 
activity an expression of antisocial habits; they 
would have the individual charge his conscience 
with his duty to his fellow men, make of busi- 
ness a profession with its higher ethical code, 
and replace the urge toward gain with the 
spirit of service. Still others find self-love a 
useful human possession, neither good nor had 
in itself; they would so make over the A*alues, 
arrangements and usages of society that 
individuals in pursuing their own interests are 
im|>clled in the way of general welfare. Thus in 
programs aiming alike at the larger good, acqui- 
sition is to be left alone, suppressed, and 
directed. Amid the uncertain and changing 
values of life private gain and public good bid 
fair to present an abiding issue. 

H. Hamilton 

See: ArcrMCLATiON,* Economic Ohganiz^tion; 
BrsiMiss; t^riiALisM; Commi’sciai ism; Isms- 
tsialism; Ec'osomic 1nci£Nii\1:s; lit man Natire; 
I'llLlTARlANISM; Usi RY. 

Consult: C'oeley, C. 11 ., Human Nature and the Sana! 
Order (and cd. New York 1922); Leslie, T*. E. Clifte, 
“I'hc \jo\ e of Money** in Kssa\ s in PnhUcal and Moral 
Philosophy (Dublin 1879) p. 1-8; Slichtcr, S. 1 1 , “The 
Organization and ('ontrol of Economic ActiMU*’ m 
The Trend of Economirs, cd. by R. CJ. TurwcII (New 
York 1924V, Sumner, W. CL, and Keller, A. G., The 
Science of Society, 4 \ols. (Ncm Haven 1927) vol. iii, 
p. 2059-159; Tawnry, U. 11 ., The Arquisttne Sneuty 
(New Yolk 1921); Whatcly, R., Intntductmy hires 
tn Politital Economy (4th ed. l.ondon 1855) p. 58 69; 
Wickateed, P. II., The Common Seme of Political 
Economy (London 1910) p. 13-211. 

ACSADY, IGNAC (1845-1906), Hungarian 
historian and publicist. He was educated at 
Debreezin and Budapest, and in 1S69 began 
his journalistic career as a contributor to the 
liberal political daily, Szazadunk; later he be- 
came a regular contributor to the Pcsti Naplo. 
With Charles Taginyi, Aesady w’as the founder 
of the modern school of Hungarian economic 
history. He made use of a great mass of un- 
published archive material and was one of the 
first of the Hungarian historians to adopt the 
methods of the German Kidiurge^chkhte^ a 
trend predominant in the last half of the nine- 
teenth centuiy. He specialized in the history 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries, dealing at length with the history of 
economic classes, of state finances and with 
population problems of Hungary. His essays 
on the history of financial administration are 
of particular merit and are especially brilliant 
in the treatment of the Hapsburgs. 

Julius SzekfO 

Important works: Magyarorszdg Penzugyei /. Ferdi» 
ndnd uralkoddsa alatt ('I*hc Pinancial Situation of 
Hungary under Ferdinand 1 ) (Budapest 1888); Koz^ 
gazdasdgi dllapotaink a XV I . Is XVIL szdzadban 
erhe Eccjnomic Situation of Hungary in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries) (Budapest 1889); Magyarorszdg 
nepessfge a pragmatica sanctiu kordhan (The Popula- 
tion of Llungary at the I'imc of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion) (Budapest 1896); A magyar johbdgysdg tortenete 
(*rhe History of the Hungarian S>stem of Serfdom) 
(Budapest 1896); Magyarorszdg tortinetet L Updt 
i I. Jozsrf Kordban Ubsy-tyu) (ITie Age of Leo- 
pold I and Joseph I) (Budapest 1898); A magyar 
btrodalom tortSnete (History of the Hungarian Nation) 
(Budapest 1904); Zudd h nem zsido Magyarok ax 
Emancztpdczio utdn (Jewish and Non- Jewish Mag- 
yars after the Emandf ..tion) (Budapest 1883). 

ACTION FRANCAISE, a French political 
group, highly critical of democracy and repub- 
licanism and striving for the restoration of 
monarchy and the intensification of national- 
ism. It has grown out of the Ligiie de la Patrie 
Franyaise, a committee fonned in 189S, in the 
midst popular e\citcmcnt about the cele- 
brated Dreyfus case, by persons of conser\^ativc 
and militarist tendency w’ho wx*re violently anti- 
Dreyfusard. In 1899 Henrj' Vaugcois, the leader 
in this movement, began the publication of the 
Action frant^aisvy firs, as a weekly and after 
190S as a daily, ri.^'ir the influence of its 
prominent intellectual Lader, Charles Maurras, 
who joined Vaugcois, and with the special finan- 
cial backing of a large legacy from the widow 
of Marshal MacMahon, it gained tlie adherence 
of most French royalists, traditionalists and 
other ultra-conser\'ativcs, chiefly Catholic in 
religion, until it has become tlic outstanding 
expression of reaction in France. 'Fhe central 
organization supports a number of dependent 
propagandist societies, as well as publications, 
for cit^" and countryside, fi** students and pro- 
fessional men; tlie interesting **Camelots du 
Roi” arc a body of young men who police the 
meetings and lead the street demonstrations of 
the Action Franyaise. 

The popular influence of the group is diffi- 
ailt to estimate. Its direct influence on French 
politics is ccxtainly slight; not a single professed 
member of the organization now occupies a 
seat in the French Parliament, and only one 
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(Lfon Daudet) occupied such a seat from 191Q 
to 1944. Indirectly, however, its influence is 
considerable. Not only lu\e )*oung persons, 
particularly univeiaity students, been attracted 
to it in increasing numbers, but many of its 
nationalist activities ha>e b<*en aorlaimed by 
journalists and politicians who profess abhor- 
rence of its royalist principles. On the other 
hand the organization has suffered internal 
schisms as well as external setbacks. 1 'wo of 
its leaders, Louis Dimier and Georges Valois, 
have left it as a result of internal dissensions, 
the former in 1920 and the latter in 1925. 
More recently, moreover, the Catholic church 
has officially opposed it. 

The organization has catered to Catholics by 
denouncing the ‘*anticlericar* legislation of the 
French Republic, and it is estimated that at 
least three quarters of its enrolled members 
have been Catholics, including inan\ priests. 
Its chief director, Charles Maurrab, is, however, 
a positivist and an agnostic and has expresbcd 
anti-Christian opiruons in some of his hooks. 
'Fhis fact has recently been set/cd upon bv the 
ecclesiastical authorities as justification for their 
condemnation of a movement which must have 
appeared to them as alienating republican 
Frenchmen fn *1 the church. On Vugubt 27, 
1926, ('ardinal Andneu, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, pubhely condemned man> of the teach- 
ings of the Action Fran^aisc and counbcled 
Catholics to withdraw from it, and his action 
was endorsed bj Pope Pius xi on September 
1926; on December 29, the pope went further, 
forbidding Catholics to belong to it or habit- 
ually to read its literature. Almost the entire 
hierarchy of the Catholic church in France, by 
a circular letter of March 10, 1928, recorded 
their support of the papal position, while cm- 
phasizing fts moral, rather than political, im- 
pheations. Since then new dissensions have 
existed among French Catholics, between those 
who have obeyed the pope and those who have 
disobeyed him. 

'Fhe doctrine of the Action Fran^aise is essen- 
tially that of Charles Maurras and represents a 
curious admixture of the positivism of Comte, 
the traditionalism of DeBonald and the ilan 
vital of Bergson. It is summarized in three 
formulae: integral nationalism, practical em- 
piricism and the forceful blow, ‘Tntcgral na- 
tionalism” means that ”a national policy should 
be pursued, involving the multiplication and 
tuengthening of institutions which benefit the 
greatest postibk number of living organisms 


by maintaining national integrity and festering 
the growth of national power (for a nation de- 
clines when it ceases to grow in power).” By 
^practical empiricism*' is meant primarily the 
teaching that "order in society, no matter how 
it is obtained, is more tm{H>rtant than the lib- 
erty of the individual.” Concerning the “force- 
ful blow,” it lb declared “that the supplanting 
of the republic by the monarchy (a cunditH)n 
necessarv' for the salvation of the country) will 
probably not be realized (unless extraordinary 
events occur) by the ballot, but nitlicr that the 
existing government will be overthrown, like 
most preceding governmentb, bv force; and 
that the preparation and organization of the 
needful loup de Jone^ as well as the cieation 
and diflusion of a state of mind which would 
assure success to the ust of force, are essential 
and necessary elements of the program of the 
Action Franvaise ” The doctrine, as a whole 
or in its parts, set ms to have elicited the svin- 
pathy of such different intellectual tvpes as 
Maurice Harris and (Jeorgis Sorcl and has 
undoubtediv atfecti d the thought of the voungi r 
generation in contemporurv Frince, tai bcvoiid 
the enrolled membership of the organization. 
In particuKir the criticisms which it has Kciltd 
against individualism and democraev have been 
incisive and have contnbuted to the cxisUnce 
m France of an impatience with parliamentary 
republicanism akin to, though admittedly less 
influentui (lun, that engendered by Fascism 
in Italy or by Sovietism m Russia, 

The Action Franyaisc recognizes the Duke 
of Guise, the heir of the Bourbon and Orleanist 
families, as rightful king of France, and de- 
mands the rc-storation of the old monarchy with 
its supposedly traditional institutions and poli- 
cies. I'hc most important of these are regional- 
ism, that IS, local decentralization and some 
provincial autonomy within the cz^untry; a privi- 
leged position for the church and for the “syn- 
dicates” of socul classes and economic groups; 
the substitution of a kmd of syndicalism and 
fiincti nal representation for existing individ- 
ualism and political democracy. l*hc organiza- 
tion is militantly nationalist. Its tirades against 
Germany and its criticisms of the League of 
Nations are incessant. It preaches the necessity 
not only of adequate French security, but also 
of forceful French expansbn in Europe and 
overseas. It perpetually accuses the French Re- 
public of cowardice, if not of treason; and, 
since its condemnation by the pope, it has di- 
rected especially venomous attacks against what 
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it terms the ]>actfi8t pro-German and anti- 
French alliance of the papacy with the repub- 
lican government of France. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes 

See: Nat ion \ i ism; Monarchy; Syndicalism; Di- 
RWT Action; Forct*; Bolshi^vism; Fascism; RkPRE- 
SI-NlAriVK (ioVlRNMFNi; AuiHOHllY; CllUKCli; Anii- 

CIXKIC'ALISM. 

Consult: Platz, lleniuinn, Ceistige Kampfe im moder* 
nen Frankrvuh (Muriivh ic;2i); Hayes, Carlton J. 11 ., 
Frame: A Sutton f»f Patriots (New York 1920) ch. viii; 
Roux, Marie «Je, (Charles Maurras et le nationalisme 
de V action fran^une (Fans 1927); Jones, Percy 
M., ‘‘IntellcLtual Reaction in Frani.^:” in lithbert 
Jouttud, \c>L \\v (1926 27) 159 71; Ciwynn, Denis R., 
liic ‘*Aition Ftan^attc' Condemnation (Ixjndun 1928); 
Maurras, Charles, Enquete sur la monarchic^ sutvi de 
Vne campai*ne rn\ah\te utt ''Ftftaro,** et Si le coup de 
force c\t possible (Fans i«)27), and I^s pieces d'un 
prmes, L* '"Atlwn/run^aise** et le Vatu an (Fans 1927); 
Almatuiih de rtutwn /run^atse (annual) (1923- ); 
(Jours de Vlmtitut d' at turn frant^aise (quarterly) 
(1923' )- 

ACTIONS, LliGAL. See Remedies, Legal; 

Frocldi rf, Lkjal. 

ACrON, JOHN KMliRICH EDWARD 
DALBhHC;, I iGinii IUrom i and first Baron 
(1X34 iq02), hii^Iish historian. Ilis education 
Mas reniark«ibl\ cosmopolitan. As a boy he 
went to hcliool in l\iris; for ti\c years he 
studied at the ('atholic College of Oscott, in 
England, presided over by Dr. (later Cardinal) 
\N iseman; next he was tutored at Edinburgh by 
Dr. l^)gan; and thereafter lor six years he re- 
sided at Munieli as the guest, pupil and friend 
of the famous (ierman historian IJcjllinger. He 
visited the Tnited States in 1855, Russia in 
iSj;h, and Ital\, in company with Ddllinger, in 
1S57. 'lo Dctllingcr’s influence may be attri- 
buted Acton's subsequent devotion to scholarly 
erudition and to ‘'scientific” history, to the ideal 
of exact and full truthfulness in historical inves- 
iigaFon and writing. 'Fhis ideal, together with 
a ma.stcry of detail and a cosmopolitanism which 
made him master of many language^ and at 
home in. several countries, rendered Acton one 
of the outstanding scholars of his age. His amaz- 
ing scholarship, moreover, he applied to causes 
which were always dear to him and which nicely 
reflected the spirit of the age; he was stalwartly 
liberal in politics, economics and religion; a foe 
of bigotry and persecution; an enemy of nation- 
alism; and, although a practising Catholic to the 
day of his death, a severe critic of iriany papal* 
policies. 

In 1859 Acton settled definitely in England 


and for the next six years was a member of Par- 
liament for an Irish constituency, voting with 
the Liberals and forming a close friendship with 
Gladstone, but taking little part in the debates. 
In the meantime he began to sponsor and write 
a great deal for a series of Catholic reviews by 
means of which he hoped to promote critical 
scholarship among his co-religionists. The ex- 
treme liberalism of these journals, however, 
gave repeated offense to ecclesiastical authori- 
ties and led to the discontinuance of one after 
another: The Rambler The Home and 

Foreign Review (1862-64); The Chronicle (1867- 
68); and The North British Review (1868-71). 
Acton w'as bitterly hostile to Pope Pius ix's 
Syllabus of Errors of 1864, and in 1869-70 he 
zealously opposed the projected definition of 
the dogma of papal infallibility by the Vatican 
Omncil. It was on Gladstone's nomination that 
Acton was raised to the peerage in 1869, but he 
latcT took issue with t Gladstone's interpretation 
of the decrees of the Vatican Council and in 
1875 expressed his concurrence with Newman’s 
views of papal infallibility. That closed the 
polemical period of Acton's career. 

Acton helped to establish the English Histori- 
cal Riview in 1886. In 1895, on the nomination 
of liord Roseberv’, he was appointed Regius 
Profe.s.sor of Modern Historv' at Cambridge in 
succession to Sir John Seeley. During 1899-' 
1900 he projected the Cambridge Modem His- 
tory in twelve v olumes, the first of a very note- 
worthy scries of cooperative surveys of world 
history, 'vritten by acknowledged historical 
specialists of various cc j.itries, and he lived to 
see most of the first volume and half of the 
second in ty'pe. Act n himself never WTOtc a 
hook. He gathered a good deal of material for 
monumental works on the history of freedom 
and on the French Revolution, hut his absorp- 
tion in detail and his lack of requisite organizing 
ability prev'cnted him from bringing any of his 
larger plans to fruition. High historical ideals, 
a leading part in the dissemination of German 
methods of scientific histor> in England, and 
a few V. *able essays and suggestiv e fragments 
which have been collected since his death in 
volumes mentioned below, were the legacy 
which Lord Acton bequeathed to contempor- 
ary social science. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes 

Important tcorhs' Collected T.ectures, Es.says and 
Fragments: Lectures on Modern History (London 
1906); Historical Essays and Studies (London 1907); 
History of Freedom and Other Essays (London 1907); 
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Jjttfum am tha Frtmeh Revolution (Ixmclon iQto); 
Lociure on the Study pf History (I^ondon 1896). 

CoRRfisroNDENCE: SeiecHausfrom the Correspondtrue 
of the first lAird Acton, ed. h> J. N. Figgis and R. V. 
Lawrence, i- (London 1917- ) cnrrcsipondencc 
with Cardinal Newman, W. £. Cflidstone, l^dy 
Blennerhaaaett, etc.; iMters of Lord Alton to Mary, 
Daughter of the Right lion. If. E. Ulad^tone, ed. by 
Herbert Paul (London igij); Lotd Alton and his 
Curie, ed. by Cardinal CS«ii«quet (Ixmdon 1906). 

Consult: Shaw, \V. A., lithitography of the Ilistoricid 
IforAx of Dr, Crnghton , . . Dr, Stubbs . . . Dr, 
S, R. Gardner and the late lord Alton (l^ondon 
1903 >; Fisher, Herbert, Studies in History and Politics 
(Oxford 1920) p. 86-112. 

ACTS OF TRADE, BRITISH. This term 
is used in a historical sen/a; to designate certain 
statutes of the English Parliament, chietly in 
the seventeenth century, passed in the interest 
of shipping, mariners and trade. As commerce 
began to expand during the fast days of Elixa- 
be^’s reign and the early years of the reign 
of James 1, and as colonization became sig- 
nificant in the period before the Civil Wars, 
rules were laid down, characteristic of alt the 
maritime states of Europe at the time, for the 
control of trade and the plantations. England 
had already dehned her position in regard to 
the carrying t? ule in certain experimental and 
temporary statutes of Richard a, Henry va 
and Elizabeth, whereby certain valued 00m- 
ixiodities were to be imported into England 
from the continent in English ships manned 
for the most part by English sailors. Moreover, 
in 1621, after the settlement of Virginia and 
Bermuda, the Privy Council extended the nile 
by ordaining that plantation commodities— in 
this instance tobacco — should be "'appropriated 
unto his Majesty’s subjects and not communi- 
cated to foreign countries but by way of trade 
and commerce and from hence only,” inasmuch 
as they were English colonies and it was the 
custom of all colonizing countries to keep their 
plantation trade to themselves. 

After the decade 1630-40, when the Dutch 
had succeeded in obtaining almost complete 
control of the carrying trade of the world, the 
Rump Parliament, partly in a spirit of retalia- 
tion and partly for the purpose of managing 
England’s trade to her best advantage, in 1651 
passed an ordinance of the Commonwealth 
commonly known as the first navigation act. 
By this ordinance all plantation commodities 
of Asia, Africa and America and all goods of 
the growth and manufacture of Europe were 
to be imported into England, Ireland, Wales, 


Berwick-upon-Tweed and other English pos* 
sessions only in ships owned, commanded and 
manned by English subjects of the Common- 
wealth or, in the case of European goods, in 
such ships as belonged to the people of the 
country whence the cargo came or where it 
was produced or to people resident in the port 
of first shipment. This act, which was clearly 
designed to injure the Dutch carrying trade, 
was probably passed at the instigation of a few 
interested lA>iuii>n merchants belonging to the 
East India and Levant Companies. It did little 
to impair the dominance of the Dutch in the 
commercial world, for they were almost as pow- 
erful in 1675 as they had been in 1650, and it 
undoubtedly hurt rather than helped England’s 
trade as a whole. 

Owing to the maladministration of the fi- 
nances under the Coinmonw'calth and the Pro- 
tectorate, England in i6(x) was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, with a debt estimated at /[3,ooo,- 
000— more than double the largest recorded 
crown liability before 1641. Trade was de- 
pressed and the merchants were filled with 
foreboding. On the restoration of Charles 11 
the revival of trade became a matter of first 
importance to the king and Lord Chancellor 
Hyde (afterwards the Karl of Clarendon) as 
welt as to both merchants and officials. Before 
the end of the year a council of trade and a 
council for foreign plantations were set up, and 
on Septerpber 17 the Convention Parliament 
passed an act— confirmed by the regular Par- 
liament the next year — for the encouragement 
and increase of shipping and navigation. In its 
first seventeen clauses this act repeated the es- 
sential features of the ordinance of 1651 (which 
ccaseil to have validity on the return of the 
mimarchy), difTering from it only in one or two 
particulars. It removed all restraints upon the 
trade with continental Europe, except Russia 
and Turkey, but required that all plantation 
commodities brought into England be brought 
only in English built ships (foreign built ships 
were debarred by an act passed the next 
year), owned by Englishmen and properly oer- 
tificated and registered, of which the masters 
and three fourths of the seamen should be 
English subjects. The Channel Islands, Soot- 
land, construed as a stranger kingdom utitil 
1707, and Ireland by a later act of 1671 vacre 
denied the privileges of this act. Its langu^e, 
as well as that of subsequent acts, was ao poorly 
chosen that many difficulties arose in the at- 
tempts that were made at enforcement. In some 
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cues decisions were not reached throughout 
the eighteenth century, and customs officials, 
both in England and the plantations were often 
perplexed as to what to do. They generally 
construed the acts as literally as possible, and 
in some cases of doubt threw the ultimate de- 
cision upon the treasury, the commissioners of 
the customs and the law officers of the crown. 

'The eighteenth clause of the act of 1660 
revived a regulation that does not appear to 
have been enforced under tlie Puritan admin- 
istration —the requirement that certain plan- 
tation commodities be brought to England only. 
The order in a)uncil of 1621 had required that 
“all tobacco and other commodities whatsoever** 
should be brought directly to England; the act 
of 1660 was not so sweeping, enumerating only 
sugar, tobacco, cotton-wool, indigo, ginger and 
such dyewoods of plantation growth as fustic, 
brazilctto and logwood. In the following cen- 
tury the list was extended to include many other 
commodities that England wanted and valued, 
partly for promoting her shipping and manu- 
factures, as in the ca&c u> naval stoics, iron, 
copper and lumber, partly for purpose.^ of 
revenue, as in the case of rice, and partly to 
injure France, as in the case of beater and 
other furs and also of qiolasses. After 1764 
the list was still further eMendcil, and finally 
concerned the northern colonies as well as those 
of the south and the West Indies. In 1730 and 
1735 rice, and in I73() sugar, were in part re- 
lieved of the restraint, and eventually rice was 
allowed to be shipped to any point in Europe, 
Africa and America south of Cape Finisterre. 
It was always a debatable point whether coco- 
nuts, logwood from Honduras and Canary wdnes 
W'cre enumerated or not. The customs officials 
said that they were; the law* officers were in- 
clined to think that they were not. 

After the act of 1660 had been in operation 
for ten years it was discovered that the colonists 
were e\'ading it in one important particular. 
Since enumerated commodities could be car- 
ried from one plantation to another, for the 
benefit of the colonists, New Englanders and 
New Yorkers thought staples thus carried and 
not consumed in the plantations had fulfilled 
the law and could be reshipped to Europe. 
This practise, which broke through the intended 
channel of trade and led to the diminution 
of the English customs revenue, cp’led for fur- 
ther legislation. An act wras passed in 1673 
which contained a clause declaring that all ves- 
^Is arriving at the plantations and intending 
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to take on a cargo of enumerated oommoditiea 
should pay a duty at the colonial port of clear- 
ance, unless their captains could show the gov- 
ernor (or later the naval officer or the royal 
collector) a certificate that they had given bond 
in England to carry their lading directly back 
to the mother country. This payment, which 
came to be known as the “plantation duty,** 
was a penny a pound on tobacco and other 
sums for other enumerated commodities. Even 
if the captain paid the duty he was still obliged 
to deposit a bond with the governor, naval 
officer or collector, binding himself, if he did 
not unload the goods at another colonial port, 
to take them directly to England, where he 
would still have to pay in addition the usual 
customs duty. 

Thus far the acts regulated the plantation 
trade in only one direction, that toward Eng- 
land. In 1663 an act was passed regulating the 
trade the other w,Ly, that is, from Europe to 
America, by requiring that all foreign goods 
wanted by the colonists must first enter at an 
English port and thence be shipped to America 
as if they were English goods. The idea wras to 
make the realm — that is, England, Wales and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed — the center, staple and 
magazine of all commodities exported from or 
imported into the plantations. The purpose of 
the act was to augment the revenue and the 
carrying trade and also to maintain a better 
correspondency with the king’s subjects across 
the sea, to keep them in a closer dependence 
on the mother cr^ntry and to render them 
more beneficial and dilvantageous to her, ob- 
jects frequently mentioned in the acts. 

Owing to the ms*ny ambiguities found in these 
acts and to the fact that they were continually 
violated in the years before the Revolution of 
1689, despite strenuous efforts on the part of 
the treasury and the commissioners of the cus- 
toms to see that they w^ere enforced, a final act 
w^s passed in 1696 as part of a general attempt 
of the government to make the w^hole system 
more rigid. Although thif act made a number 
of in. -^rtant changes in piiraseology and intro- 
duced many new details in matters of adminis- 
tration, it did not alter in any essential particular 
the rules laid down by the acts of 1660, 1663 
and 1673. It increased the number of ambigu- 
ities, extended considerably the machinery of 
operation, provided for vice-admiralty courts, 
and granted greater powers to the customs 
officers in the colonies. A number of explana- 
tory and supplementary acts were passed in the 
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eighteenth century, the most important of which 
was the Molasses Act of 1733, which vainly 
attempted to regulate the trade between the 
British northern colonies and the French and 
other foreign colonics in the West Indies. But 
no acts, pnK'lamations or orders in council, of 
date later than 11)63, changed in any way the 
fundamental principles upon which the na\i- 
gation acts were based. 

The objects of the acts were to Increase 
England’s shipping and to create for her an 
advantageous trade. .\n ad\antageous trade was 
one which encouniged na\igation and adiled to 
the number of England’s seamen; which ex- 
ported England’^ products and manufactures 
and importcil those raw materials that England 
needed cither for con.sumption or to use m her 
industries or tor the iittmg out of her ships 
engaged in domestic and foreign trade; and 
which created a general balance of experts* over 
imports in England’s fa\or. The ultimate ob- 
ject was to render the rcilm the chief hineticiary 
of all commercial operations in which the Brit- 
ish world was engaged To this end the welfare 
of Scotland, until 1707, Ireland and the planta- 
tions was >*icri!iced in the interest of the leading 
partner, for the conviction was tirnil) held that 
an independent “rade for any of the subordi- 
nate members would be in|urinus to the trade 
of the realm and would violate wholly the pur- 
poses for which such de()€ndents existed. Of 
all the plantations settled bv the English, Ire- 
land was considered mn^t mimical to Engianil’s 
prosperity and in the long run suffered more 
from the navigation and other acts than did 
either the Channel Islands or the American 
plantations. For her treatment of Ireland Eng- 
land was to suffer a heavy reckoning in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In the American colonies the effects of the 
acts of trade were less conspicuous. Although 
the acts were restrictive, in the sense that they 
confined trade to English and colonial bottoms 
and endeavored to direct and protect the chan- 
nels through which the plantation trade was to 
flow, it may be doubted whether they ever were 
a serious menace U) colonial development. That 
inconvenience and loss were caused in many 
instances is doubtless true; but in time the 
oobnists adjusted themselves to the conditions, 
and in the eighteenth century had largely ceased 
to find fault, except perhap.s in the British West 
Indies, where the acts were a greater hardship 
than on the continent. But even there other 
causes must be assigned for the general decline. 


Where the acts manife.stly worked an injury 
they were moiicrated, as in the case of rice 
and sugar and of the Greenland fishery and 
the Baltic trade; or they were successfully 
evaded, as in the case of the Molassc*s Act; or 
they were neutralized by smuggling and by 
the connivance of customs officials in America. 
The attempts to interfere with ailonial freedom 
of commerce were much less significant in caus- 
ing the revolt ol the cxilonies than were the 
attempts of the British authorities to intoifere 
with colonial legislation and the exeicise of 
c*olonial .self-government. In this respect the 
causes of the revolution were political rather 
than commercial. 

flow' far the acts of trade were of advantage 
to England herself will alv\a\s be a matter of 
speculation. C’onteinporarv wriicrs were not 
agreed as to their merits and many were strongly 
opposed to them, believing that they seriously 
iniured England's own freedom of coinmeriial 
action. Others, particularlv of a later date, 
called them Englamrs Magna Charta Man- 
tima** and “Commercial Palladium,” and at- 
tributed her naval siipremicj and commercial 
Icmlership to their influence .Mtir i7St the 
general situation was si) far changed as to re- 
quire their freipient ;%uspension an<l they were 
greatly modified umler Iluskisson’s influence 
in 182a ami 1S23. The last navigation act was 
passed in 184^ and the finil repeal to«)k place 
four vears loiter. Englarul lost in conse(]Ut nee 
nothing of her naval im[X)rtance or commercial 
prosperitv, and there is reason to believe that 
the benelicial cfteits of the acts of trade u|X)n 
England’s own gmwth and expansion have been 
unduly exaggerated. 

Ch\ri fs M. Andrews 

Srr- Cot ONI \i Sv^iim; Mr-RCWTii isM, Colonies; 
COMVfl Rl I VI. Pol If V , Mi-RC ilAN I McHlNF. 

Consult’ Smith, Adini. An Inqutrv into the Xature 
and f./zuTM of the Wtullh of C'«innan cd , 

2 vols. (I/onilnn 1904) xil. 11, p. <yt> ns, 427 sq; 
McCullcxh, J. K., \a\ igation l.«iws'* tn hi^ edition 

of Adam Smith, Wealth of \rmoni (EdinhiirKh 1S55) 
p. 5^4-42, Macphentfin, Dnvid, Annals of Comnaree, 
4 voIh (la>ndon 180s); Kt*c\cs, John, }h%tor\ of the 
iMtv of Shtppinft and \aitiiatwn ( Dublin 170S); 
Allen, Joseph, The Savhjatutn I^tns of Creat Hntmn 
(I/)ndon 1840), tisRfx)d, If E., Mlmeriean Cfdontet in 
the Seienteenth Centun, 3 voU (New York tqoy) vt)I. 
Ill, and American (Jolomes in the fufthteenth f.Viffwrv, 4 
vols. (New York 192,) vol. 1, chs i\-\i, Beer, G, L., 
Orvttm of the lirtUsh Colonial S\stem, idbo 

(New York 1908), and The Old Colomal S\ %Um, J6lk>- 
1688, a vols. (New York 1912), Hwt, W. T , Relatms 
of Penmylvama iwf/i the Rntiih Cmertment (New 
York 191a); Pitman, F. W.. The Development of the 
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British West Indies (New Haven 1917); Ashley, W. J., 
“The Tory Origin of Free Trade Policy** and “Eng- 
land and Atncrieii, i6bo 1760“ in Sun^eys, Historic 
and Kconomic (I^indon 1900) p. Clarke, fi. 

N., “Acts of 'Prade** in lli\tory\ n. s., vol. \ii (1822- 
23) 282*86; Andrt^ws, ('harle& M., “'l*he Acts of 
Trade*’ in (Jantbndfte History of the lirithh Empire^ 
vol. i- (New York 1929- ) vol. i, ch. ix. 

ACrUARIAL SCIENCE. See Lin: Insurance. 

ACWORTII, WILLIAM MITCHELL (1850- 
1925), railway ccoiuimist. Ho was graduated 
from Oxford in history and for a time served as 
English lulor to the e\-Kaiser and liis bn)thcr. 
Later he became a master at Dulwich College, 
but in 1KS5 he ga\e up scholastic life. He was 
chairman of the Metropilitan Asylums Hoard 
and a member of the l^mdon County Council, 
and in 1890 was called to the bar. Railways 
became his paramount interest. The Railways of 
England (la)nclon iSScj) and The Railways of 
Siotland (London iSi^o) letl to a \ibit to America 
for the stud) of .\merican r.iilroad practise, <if 
which he ever remn . * in admirer. In The 
Railways and the Traders (Dindon 1S91) he 
attacked the secreev of Hritisli railway accounts, 
and fearlessly continued the light until ton and 
passcngei-mile statistics weie achieved (1920). 
His lectures h^r railv\ay .students were cmibodied 
in his Elemtnth of Railway Economics (Oxford 
1905, revised Oxford 1924), which launched 
that subject in England. As a member of the 
Royal Commission on Accidents to Railway 
Servants (11S99), the \'ice-Regal Commission on 
Irish Railwavs, the Board of Trade Committee 
on Railway Accounts and Statistics (1906) and 
as a barri.ster at the parliamenlar)’ bar specializ- 
ing in railway work, he amasscci un uncqualed 
knowledge of railway history and practise. 
Impartiality and Sf)und judgment enabled him 
later to make much use of this knowledge. 

Criticism of British methods alienated British 
railwaymen, but his reputation as a railway 
expert grew elsewhere. After 1915 his main 
work was abroad. His evidence before the 
Newiands Committee of Congress (1917) 
formed the basis for An Historical Sketch of 
State Railway (honership (Ix)ndon 1920). 
Although he was opposed to the principle of 
state ownership he recognized its occasional use. 
As one of a commission of three he was largely 
responsible for the Canadian National system. 
His reports u}M)n the railways of southern 
Rhodesia (Salisbury 1918), India (Ix)ndon 
1921), Austria, undertaken for the League of 


Nations (Geneva 1923) and Germany, for the 
Reparations Commission (D)ndon 1924), ma- 
terially adccted social and industrial progress in 
those countries. He was a member of the 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee (1919-20). 
On his deathbed he was arranging details of an 
inquiry into the railways of Rumania. Ac- 
vvorth's great contribution to society W'as the 
instigation of a new' relationship between a 
nation and its railways, by W'hich he endeavored, 
successfully, to C(K)rdinate the benefits of 
government and private ownership. 

Charli< Ely Rose Sherrington 

Consult: .Stephenson, \V. T., “.Sir William Aew’orth*® 
iti Etonntme Jounml, \oI. x\\\ 327-29; Paish, 

f»., “Sir William Mitchell Acworth** in Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society^ n. s., vol. Ixxxviii (1925) 
467-70. 

ADAMS, BROOKS (1848-1927), social the- 
orist, brother of Henry Adams, undertook to 
extend tf) social processes the physical principle 
of the dissipation of energy. In The Law of 
(Jivilhation and Dtcay (I^mdon 1895; ^nd ed. 
New York 1897) he held that societies dissipate 
their energies in movement and centralize as 
they accelerate. In The Xew Empire (New 
York 1903) lie attempted to tliscover the law’s 
of consolidation and dissolution of those 
administrative masses called empires, holding 
that the economic center of the world deter- 
mines the social equilibrium, and that this 
international center of exchange is an ambu- 
latory spot on the ’'arth’s surface, which shifts 
back and forth as i** :overies in applied science 
and geography chai •;e avenues of communica- 
tion and cause trade mutes to converge. Adams 
wrote in The Theory of Social Rn olutions (New 
Y"ork 1913) that consolulation implies equivalent 
capacity for administration, but since adaptation 
to changing demands of the environment is 
beyond an establi«hcd type of mind, new 
governing classes arise until the limit of the 
administrative capacity of the race is reached, 
and disintegration begins. The rise of a new 
governing class is alwav i synonymous W'ith a 
soci;u revolution and the redistribution of 
property. In his introduction to Henry Adams* 
The Dc^tradation of the Democratic Dogma (New 
York 1919) he likened modern democracy, 
witli its infinite mass of conflicting minds and 
interests, to a vapor which loses in collective 
intellectual energy in proportion to its expansion. 
Brooks Adams had great vigor of thought and 
expression, but probably his chief contribution 
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wis in stimukting his brother Henry’s specu- 
ktions on a science of history. 

Harold D. Lasswell 

ADAMS. CHARLES FR.VNCIS (1S07-86). 
American diplomat and statesman. In 1S40 he 
began his ineMtable political career as Whig 
member of the Massachubttts legislature. He 
was essentially the balanced, moderate, in- 
structed statesman, and sLi\er> mo\ed him, not 
to abolitionism, but into the ranks of the Con- 
science Whigs.” In 1S48 he was nommated for 
the Mce presidcnc7 by the Free Soilers In 
he was elected to Congress h> the Republicans 
His flawless record as minister to (treat 
Britain during the Ci\il War constitutes his 
ckim to fame. He did not, perhaps, embody the 
quahties of a constructs e diplomat, but he knew 
his trade, and he represented the United hutt*s 
with a bold and honorable mien which won in- 
creasingly the respect of the Bnttsh. I'hc de- 
taik of hts mission are national history 
Returning to the United States in 1868, he 
dcchned the presidency of Harvard and escaped 
that of the United States. The chief Liberal 
Republican leaders were anxious to name him 
to run against Grant in 1S72, and the Democrats 
were willing to c idoixe him I'he comention, 
however, was stampeded for Horace (irceley. 
whose overwhelnung electoral defeat is slight 
indication of how Adams might ha\e run Dur- 
ing these uncertainties Adams was performing 
the most important sersice of his life As United 
States arbitrator for the Genes a arbitration, he 
devised a method of disposing of the hopeless 
American ckims for indirect damages, which 
saved the arbitration and its subsequent prestige. 

CvRL RLS&FLL Fl'>H 

Important warkr Life of John Adams, 2 voIh (Phila- 
ddphis 1871); an introductoiy ** Memoir*' to A<lam«, 
Abigsil, Leiten, 2 cob (2nd ed Boston 1840) col 1, 
p. ain-lxxzvL He edited his father’s Meman, 12 
vob. fPhikddphia 1874-77), and a number of his 
letters are reprinted in A Cycle of Adams letters, 
i 86 i-j 86 s, ed. by W. C. Ford, 2 cob (Boston 1920) 

Coandti Adams, Charles Francis, ]r , Charles Francis 
Adams (Boston 1908); a compendious life is in 
prcpsratkin. 

ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS (1835-1915), 
American economist and histonan. brother of 
Henry Adams, \fter thirty-six years of rather 
casual existence he centered his attention on the 
study of railroad questions. Partly by way of 
providing a congenial place for himself in the 
life of hk day he advocated the creation of the 


Masaachuaetta Board of Railroad Commk- 
sioners, of which he w^as a member for ten years 
from Its inc*eption (1869). President of the 
Union Pacific from 1884 to 1890, he continued 
for many years to hetid the Kansas City Stock- 
yards Company, and speculated to advantage in 
Kansas City real estate. He recordtxl convictions 
on a variety of governmental and educational 
problems. 

In general a believer in the efficacy of com- 
petition as a regulator of industry, with respect 
to railroads Adaim early pointed out that it 
resulteil in imtabilitv of rates at common points 
and extortion elsewhere. He was reluctant to 
accept gn\ernmcnt regulation as an alternative, 
underestimating, perhaps, its administrative 
possibilities^, 'rhe effectiveness of the partial 
public ownership which he pro{X)sed instead — 
as a means of diffusing standard practises— has 
remained problematical. An Easterner of prop- 
erty, with Western interests of the kind noted, 
he indignantly defended judicial review of 
state rate-m.iking "'Bad manners” and local 
discnmination, he thought, had brought down 
upon the railroad cornpiinics the blame for cxin- 
ditioiis attributal>le to ”protc*ction and paper 
money” or to the carelessness of settlement in 
the \Ve<%t. 

The historical work of Adams was to some 
extent directed hy his public and ancestral 
connection with Quincy, Mass., and by the 
service of his father as minister to England 
during the Chil War. FIis New England studies 
rest upon a general understanding of the period 
and a cntical sense of cultural values. Thev 
exhibit an interest not merely in political 
development hut in social relations, manners 
and modes of life The investigations in di- 
plomacy dramatically visuali/c the uncertain 
pendency of evmts An essay on “The Era of 
Change” is a brilliant speculative example of 
economic determinism. 

Adams was a diverting analyst of railroad 
finance in the buccaneering period. A flexible 
sense of humor and a forceful epigrammatic 
style mark his writings. 

Thor Hultcrem 

Important works Chapters of Ene and Other Essays f 
with his brother (Boston 1871), Railroads^ Thetf 
Origin and Frohlems (Boston 1878, revised ed- j886)t 
Notes on Railroad Accidents, lacidly analytical (New 
York 1879), Three Fpuodes of Mmsachusetts Hutorp 
(Boston 1892), Studies, Military and Dipiomatie (Sent 
York 1911). Aside from Charles Franeu Adams, an 
Autohiography (Boston 1916) there is no subatantial 
account of his life and work 
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ADAMS. GEORGE BURTON (1851-1925). 
American historian. Like other American schol* 
aiB of the period he received his graduate train- 
ing in Germany (Pii d. lasipsic, 1886) ^hcrc he 
was especially influenced by the seminar method 
of Wilhelm Arndt which had been derived 
through Wait/ from Ranke As occupant of the 
chair of history at Yale (1898-1917) and as one 
of the organizers of the American Ilistomal 
Review (1895) he was mfluential in applying to 
American scholarship the premises and animus 
of the German historical discipline. 

Adams was probably led into the Add of Eng- 
lish constitutional history by his early interest in 
feudalism, shown, for example, in his well 
known Civiltzation during the Middle A^es 
(1894). found the feudal period and the fact 
of feudalism to have been crucial in the dev clop- 
rnent of the English constitution, and in the 
working out of that idea lies his creative .ichicvc- 
ment He traced the development of English 
central government from the absolutism of the 
Norman monarchy to its present democratic re- 
sults, the central fa t u, ..’iis process was the 
dominance of law over the king, the point where 
this dominance was decisively asserted was the 
Magna Carta in 1215, the vehicle for its asser- 
tion lav in the feudal charactet of that document 
— Its idcntihcation of opposition to absolutism 
with the hallowed traditional forms of a dis- 
appearing feudalism 

At other points also Adams contributed to the 
scholarship of English constitutional history 
the early history of Parliament, the splitting off 
of English .ind American democracies from the 
mam trunk of the English constitution, the 
importance of the caljinet system, the effect of 
monarchic forms upon democratic actualities 
and the early history of councils and courts 

A dignified, graceful style and a substantial 
erudition made Adams a respected figure in the 
scholarly world For a while he was a little 
troubled by the encroaching conception of his- 
tory as a more complex and elusive process than 
It had been to the school m which he was 
trained. But m the mam he rested in the con- 
viction, expressed in his presidential address to 
the American Histoncal Association in 1908, 
that ''history has been determined by forces 
which act according to fixed law.’* 

Max Lerncr 

Important workr Civdixaticn during Middle ^Iges 
(New York 1894), The Growth of the French Nation 
(Mesdvtlle, Pa. 1896), “Origin and Results ot Imper- 
ial Federation Movement m England'* m State 
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Historical Society of Wisconsin, Proceedings ^ vol. xlvl 
(1899) 93*116, Sdect Documents of Engluh Comtitu^ 
tional Jiutor\ (with H Morse Stephens) (New York 
1901), “The History of England Inim the Norman 
C onejuest to the Death of John ( 1 066 1 216)“ in Hunt, 
W , md Poole, U L , Political IJntory of England, 12 
vols (fa)ndoii 1906 io)\ul tt. The Origin of the Eng^ 
lish C imtitution (New 1 liven 1912), The Constitu^ 
tional IliUor\ of England (Vc\i Vrork 1921), Council 
and Courts in Anglo-Norman England (New Haven 
1926). 

ADAMS, HENRY (1838-1918), historian, 
grandstm of John (Juinc) Adams and third son 
of the older Chirics 1 rsncis Adams He was 
Ixirn in Boston, gruliutcd fiom Harvard Col- 
lege m i8;8, went to Berlin to study civil law, 
listened to one leeture, spent two years wander- 
ing alKiut Germ my and Itdv, and for want of 
something better to do beeaine private secretary 
to his father, who was ambissador to Great 
Bi itam during the C iv il \\ ir I le returned home 
vvitli the vague int niion of entering journalism 
on behalf of political reform Disillusioned by 
the announcement of Grant s eabinet, he 
accepted in unsolicited ippomtmcnt as assistant 
professor of history at Harvard (1870-77), 
where he imposed upon a few exceptional 
students a dr istie training in historical research, 
the result ot which v\as a volume of studies 
{E%sa\ tn Inglo-Saxon Imzi, Boston 1876) con- 
taining one bv Vdams himself on “Anglo-Saxon 
Courts of Law ’* During the years 1875*76 
Adams was also edPor of the Worth American 
Rezietc After retiring from Harvard Vdams 
resided m Wishin ton but spent mueh time 
abroad, cspeeiillv 1 Pans, and although 
counted something of a reelusc numbered 
among his friends md acquaintances many of 
the most distinguished persons of his genera- 
tion 

Adams* career falls into two periods Until 
about 189^ he was occupied chiefly with the 
study of American ! .:»torv, although he wrote 
also Democracy, 4 n Amirtcan \(nel (London 
1882) Besides special articles, Historical Essays 
(New Aork 1891), the results of these studies 
were DocununU RelaU* y to Niw England 
Elder dim, iSoo-iSi:; (Boston 1877), The Life 
of Albert Gallatin (Philadelphia 1879), John 
Randolph (New York 1S82), A History of the 
United States from iSot to iSif, in nine v oluraes 
(New York 1889-91) In recognition of the 
high quality of these works, Adams was chosen 
president d the Amencan Histoncal Associ- 
ation (1894). The short address which he wrote 
(but was not present to deliver) for his inau- 
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munition shows, however, that he had already 
become skeptical of the value of writing history 
as he and his colleagues were writing it. During 
the second period of his life he tiierefore wrote 
no more history in the ordinary way, unless 
one should except the biography written for 
friendship s sake, The Life of George Cabot 
Lodge (New York 1911). For twent\ years he 
w*as, on the surface at least, an amused and 
disillusioned obsei^Tr of the human scene, 
engaged in W'hat he ironically called the '^search 
for an education.*’ Dne may suppose, however, 
that underneath his sardonic humor Aiiarns was 
seriously seeking for the significance of iris 
own life and the life of humanity. What 
troubled him was the fact that a man of his 
opportunities and ability had been able to 
accomplish, as he saw it, nothing really memor- 
able or important. The search for an education 
was therefore an attempt to disco\cr the reason 
for his failure, to disawer the ‘Mines of force” 
that dominated his age, to discover, in a word, 
the secret of social evohitu n, a science or 
philosophy of histoiy. His later w’orka are 
latgely concerned with this recondite problem: 
Mont Saint Michel and Chartres (p p Wash- 
ington 1904, pub. New York 1913); The 
Education of H nry Adams: An AuioHography 
(p. p. 1906, pub. Boston 1918) a sequel to 
the Mont Saint Michel; A Letter to American 
Teachers of History (p. p. Washington 1910); 
The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New 
York 1919), which contains the ‘*Ia:tter to 
American Teachers of History” and “The Rule 
of Phase Applied to Historj'.” 

Wliat chiefly troubled Adams was that his 
own achievements, whether worth while or not, 
seemed to be the result of accident rather than 
of purpose; and, so far as he could see, his owm 
life was typical of that of humanity which, 
conscious of purpose, appeared ncvcrthel<*$s to 
be dri\en forward by blind forces which could 
be neither anticipated nor controlled. Far from 
solving this problem, Adams never succeeded 
even in stating it to his own satisfaction. After 
19x4 he therefore wrote nothing, judging that 
next to good humor silence was the chief mark 
of sense. The publication of his privately 
printed works was contrary to his expressed 
judgment, hut it would be rash to say contrary 
to his secret desire. Adams will be known chiefly 
for his History of the United States^ which is 
probably one of the ablest works produced by an 
American historian, and for his Education of 
Henry Adorns^ undoubtedly one of the most 


remarkable autobiographies in the language. 

Carl Becker 

Works: The chief souires of infonnation are the 
of Adamn mentioneii above, especially the 
Education of Henry Adams. In addition should be 
noted A Cycle of Adams Letters, itV^/ ed. by 

W. Ford 2 vols. (New York i(>2o), and Letters to 
a Xicte and Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres (with A 
Siete's Memortes, by Mabel lai Fur|{e) (lloston 1920). 

Consult: Tayli>r, H. <)., “'Ibe Kducucion of Henry 
.\dains** in Atlantic vol. cxxii (1918) 484 91; 

lUx'ker, C*.irl. “The Education of Henry Adams** in 
Ameruan llistorital Eet'ietv, vol. x\iv (1919) 422-34; 
Moie. I*. E , ‘Mlenry Adams" in Unpopular lietiexv, 
vol. X (1918) 25s 72. 

AD.VMS, HENRY CARTER (1851-1921), 
.\Tncrican economist. His parents, w'ho were of 
old New' England stock, had settled as mission- 
aries in Iowa in 1S42. His antecedents and early 
training pointed to a career in the church, and 
in 1875 he entered Ando\er Theological 
Seminar)'. He wa.s quickly convinced, how'cver, 
that “clear thinking is more imp4)rtant than 
etfectivc exhortation,” and began to envisage 
a life of intellectual activity, with special 
reference to s«x'ial and economic science. An 
opportunity for graduate study prcsimled itself 
at the newly organised Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, from W'hich he received one of its i\r< 
doctorates in 1S78. M’hen followed a brief 
period at O.\.ford, Paris, Berlin and Heidelberg 
for the completion of his formal training, ami 
in 1879 he was initiated into his academic career 
at Cornell 'I'niversity. In 1886 he was dis- 
missed from Cornell, in direct consequence of a 
frank expression of his views tm the labor 
problem. Frrira 1SS7 until his death he held 
the chair of political economy at the University 
of Michigan. 

His distinctive importance in the held of 
social science lies in his pioneering efforts, 
among .Americans, as an investigator of the 
province of government in economic affairs 
and as an active agent in its development. His 
contributions along these lines, particularly 
through his long service with the Interstate 
Commerce Commt.ssion, have exerted a potent 
influence upon the prevailing principles and 
practises of public aintrol. 

In the beginning of his career Adams’ major 
inquiries were largely in the realm of public 
finance. His doctor^ dissertation on tlic history 
of American taxation was followed by a l>ook on 
public debts which has since become a classic. 
His keenly analytic Science of Finance was the 
first comprehensive treatise on public finanoe 
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by an American. He rendered hia most en- 
during service in the sphere of public control 
of private enterprise. His monograph on the 
relation of the state to industrial action was a 
forerunner of much of the theoretical specula- 
tion fmin which the emerging period of govern- 
mental intervention drew its impetus. Imbued 
with the necessity of subjecting economic insti- 
tutions and their concrete manifestations to the 
test of ethical standards and social consequences, 
he pointed out the shortcomings of unrelieved 
laissez-faire doctrine and developed guiding 
principk*s for the assertion of state power. To 
these basic prol^lcms of public control he re- 
turned again and again in hia subsequent 
writings; atul he also found himself in a position 
to e\ert practical influence upon their solution. 

'riirough public service in the statistical and 
accounting field he was enabled to develop 
concrete institutional arrangements for railmad 
control. Hcginning in i88S he served the Inter- 
state C'oinnuTcc C'ommission, in charge of 
statistics and accounts, for a period of more than 
two decades. Heco'”-'’ * from the first the 
supreme importance of full, accurate and com- 
parable data as a basis for effective niilroad 
regulation, he sought to make the required 
rejKirts ot the carriers as informative and reliable 
as ixissihle. Despite grave obstacles significant 
improvement was achieved. By the statutory 
amendments of iqoh the carriers were required 
to submit tlicir reports under oath, and the 
commission was empowered to prescribe uni- 
form acaninting systems and to enforce com- 
pliance with its prescribed requirements. Adams 
played an influential role in securing this 
strengthened legislative stnictiire, and he w*as 
the central figure in developing the classifications 
and regulations in pursuance thereof. Cooper- 
ating for a numlicr of years with the Committee 
of i wenty-Fivc of the American Raihvay 
Accounting Officers’ Association, he succeeded 
in evolving a uniform system of accounts which 
constituted the first mandatory regulations for 
the steam railroads of the United States. While 
many of these original classifications have been 
superseded, and new' accounting and statistical 
expedients arc constantly emerging, the basic 
principles established by these classifications 
have iargely survived. In its fundamentals, 
moreover, this system has been extended to 
other carriers subject to federal jurisdiction, 
and has been widely adopted in » ' e regulation 
of local utilities. 'Fhe strongest evidence of 
Adams’ influence is found in the universal 


acceptance of such prescribed accounting and 
statistical practise as an indispensable instru- 
ment of public control. 

I. L. Sharfman 

Important works: **Taxat 2 on in the United States, 
1789-1816,*’ Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, vol. ii (1884) 263- 
341; Public Debts (New York 1887); ’’Relation of the 
State to Industrial Action** in American Economic 
Association, Publications, vol. i (1887) 465-549; 
** Economics and Jurisprudence*’ in American Eco- 
nomic Association, Economic Studies, vol. ii (1897) 
1-48; The Science of Finance (New York 1898); 
American Railway Accounting (New York 1918). 

Consult: Bigelow, S. L., Sharfman, I. L., and Wenley, 
R. M., “ilenry Carter Adams” in Journal of Political 
Economy, vol. xxx (1922) 201-1 1, including a complete 
bibliography of his works; ” Memorial to Former 
President Henry C. Adams” in American Econonde 
Resjiew, vol. xii (1922) 401-16. 

ADAMS, HERBERT BAXTER (1850-1901), 
American historian. He was graduated at the 
head of the class of 1872 at Amherst College, 
studied in Gcrmdny, and in 1876 received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Heidelberg. 
He then went to Johns Hopkins University as 
one of its first group oi fellows, soon began 
teaching there, and was successively associate 
professor and professor of history. In the sem- 
inar w'hich he established he turned attention 
first to the study of the history of local govern- 
ment in America. I'he relations of church and 
state were also a favorite field of study with him. 
His strength, how'cver, lay in organization rather 
than i > research, he deliberately chose to 
occupy himself w'it». the building up of what 
became in his time the largest department of 
histor)' in any American graduate schex)!, instead 
of with historical writing. His only long book 
was The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks (2 
vols., Boston 1893). Earlier he had broken new 
ground by founding the series of Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, and 
had written much on American educational 
history. His service to historical study in 
America lay not in doctritic but in the training 
and ispiring of a large proportion of the 
conspicuous historical scholars of the new 
generation, and especially in the organization 
in 1884 of the American Historical Association, 
of which he was the secretary until 1900 and 
the chief motive powder from its foundation to 
his death. 

J. F. Jameson 

Consult: ’’Herbert B. Adams, Tributes of Friends” 
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In Jfbkm Hcpkim Umhwity Situhet in HUtonad and 
PdUtiad Scienee^ extra vol. xxiii (i904)» where a 
oomplete bibliography is given. 

ADAMS, JOHN (1733-1826), lawyer, scholar, 
second president of the Tnitcd States (1797- 
iSoi). He aided the cause 0/ independence in 
Congress and heljxHi draft the Declaration of 
Independence. It was as an apostle of ci}uality 
and the rights of man that he expounded in 
Thoughts on Government (Philadelphia 1776) a 
liberalism tempered by a firm belief in checks 
and balances. He helped negotiate peace with 
England in 1783 and ser\ed as minister to 
England (1785-88). 'Fhe disorders of the “criti- 
cal period’* following upon peace changed him 
into a consen ative, and in A Ih fence of the Con- 
stitutions of Government of the United States of 
America (3 vols., London 17S7-8S) and Dis- 
courses on Davilla (Boston 1^5), published 
originally in The Gazette of the Vnittd States 
(Phibdelphia, April 28. 1790-April 27, 1791), 
he appears as our ablest defender of aristocracy. 
Discarding his early belief in the equality of 
man, he ui^ed that government, though neces- 
sarily based upon popular so\ereignty, must be 
administered by the rich, well-born and capable, 
under a system of checks and balances which 
would prevent he t\*ranny of majorities. He 
favored life tenure for office holders and a 
hereditaiy titled nobility. He 8er\*ed as vice 
president during the n\o Washington adminis- 
trations and aissumed the presidency in 1797, the 
exponent of a cnn^crvative Now England Fed- 
eralism and the leader of a badly divided party. 
While able, honest and fearless, his irascibility, 
stubbornness and want of tact rendered him 
unequal to the task of uniting the Federalists in 
the face of Hamilton’s bitter cmnity, or of 
saving them from blunders which caused their 
defeat at the end of his term. He rated among 
hi.< greatest achievements the presentation of 
peace with France in 1798, and the appoint- 
ment of John Marshall to the chief justiceship 
in 1801. 

Robert E. Cushman 

Works: Workr, ed. by Charles Francis Adams, 10 
vols. (Boston 1850-56). 

Comuli: Adams, J. Q., and C. F., Life of John Adorns^ 
a sols. (Fhihidelphia 1871): Morse, J. T., Jr., John 
Adams (Boston 1884); Morse, A. D., “The Politics 
of John Adams'* in American Historical Review^ 
vol. iv (1898-90) 292-312; Merriam, C. E., IJutory 
of Ameriean Ptditicat Theories (New York 1903) ch. 
id; Walsh, C, M., The Political Sdence of John Adams 
(New York 1915). 


ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY (1767-1848), Am- 
erican statesman and diplomat. He waa the 
son of John Adams, second president of the 
United States. His public service began, after 
education at Harvard and travel abroad, when 
he was appointed in 1794 minister to the Nether- 
lands and in 1797 to Prussia, with special com- 
missions to Great Britain. He waa retired 
upon Jefferson’s taking office, and in 1802 
elected senator from Massachusetts. Before 
his term was over he had become a Republican, 
and in 1809 he was made minister to Russia. 
He served as chief of the peace commission 
at Cihent, as minister to Great Britain, and 
from 1817 to 1825 as secretary of state. From 
1825 to 1829 he was president of the United 
States. 

Up to this point Adams was perhaps the 
most complete and ardent champion of Ameri- 
can rights and American destiny. He upheld 
the violent action of Andrew Jackin in Florida, 
annexed that region and others to the west of 
it, and sought the acqubition of Cuba and 
Texas. He violently attacked the attitude and 
conduct of Cireat Britain, and was chiefly 
responsible for the formulation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, w*hich was in large measure directed 
against that a)untry. On domestic questions he 
was a nationalist, favoring a protective tariff 
and public w'orks. But after his election to 
Congress in 1831, upon hb retiring from tht 
presidency, his interest came to center more and 
more on opposition to slavery, resulting in his 
wide popularity in the North as defender of the 
**right of petition.” He was led also to reverse 
his former position on national expansion. 
Although he continued to l>c an independent he 
developed political amncctions with the Anti- 
Ma.sonic, the National Republican and the 
Whig parties. He remain^ a member of 
Congress until his death in 1848. 

His lK)undless vitality sought many other 
outlets. In 1806 he accepted a professorship of 
rhetoric at Har\'ard, and his published lectures 
did much to encourage the outburst of oratoiy 
which characterized the next generation. As 
secretary of state he edited, or supervised the 
editing of, many state papers which have proved 
foundation stones for our study of AmericsSi 
history. One of his most important acts was So 
utilize the Smithsonian bequest for the creation 
of the institution bearing that name. His veiy 
numerous writings include state papers, a greit 
many occasional publications, and more elabor- 
ate works, such as his lectures on rhetoric, his 
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lives of Madteon and Monroe» and hia books 
describing his travels in Silesia. Perhaps his 
most important vrork is his Memoirs^ com- 
prising extracts from his diary from 1795 to 
1848, edited by C. F. Adams (12 vols., Phila- 
delphia 1874-77). His Writings y covering the 
period from 1779 to 1823, are edited by W. C. 
Ford (7 vols., New York 1913-17). 

Carl Russfll Fish 

Consult: Morse, J. T., yohn Quincy Adams (Boston 
IQ09); Ford, W. C., and Adams, C. F., John Quincy 
Adams (CambridKC, Mass. 1902). 

ADAMS, SAMUEL (1722-1803), American 
statesman, cousin of John Adams. lie was born 
in Boston and educated at IIar\'ard (a.b. 1740; 
A.M. 1743). He inherited from his father 
Samuel a fair estate which he soon lost through 
neglect and mismanagement. Politics was his 
chief interest and after 1764 his only occupation. 
Skill as a political organizer and as a polemical 
writer ga\c him the leadership of the radical 
party He was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Rcprest*^^t«*2 . fi7^’5~74)> ^i*id as 
derk (1766 74) wrote most of its stitc papers. 
He was one of the chief organizers of the 
opposition to the Stamp Act and the Townshend 
Acts, and by iiiHarning the iv)pular dislike of 
the tnx)ps was a prime influence in bringing on 
the “Boston Massacre** (1770). When the con- 
troversy everj’where abated (1771-73), Adams 
revived it by his persistent attacks on Hutchin- 
son, whom he regarded as a pliant t<K»l of 
ministers. He organized the Massachusetts 
committees of correspondence to protect Amer- 
ican rights (Writings, vol, ii, p. 34S 50) when 
most people supjMised they were at last secure. 
By some o\ersight he failed to foresee the impor- 
tance of the Tea Act, but when the tea arri\ed 
he directed the opposition W'hich ended by 
throwing it into the harlwr (Wells, \ol. ii, p. 1 10 
et seq.). Adams was at first opposed to the belief 
that a continental congress would be the best 
means of supporting Massachusetts against the 
Coercive Acts {Writings y vol. iii, p. 1 15), fearing 
that it would prove too conciliator)', but he sup- 
ported it eagerly when it was apparent that one 
would be assembled (/Wrf, vol. iii, p. 126). As a 
member of the Continental Congress (i 774 “^*) 
he worked effectively for the passage of a scries 
of resolutions known as the Association, w’as 
an early advocate of separation, signed the 
Declaration of Independence, aii*l serx'cd on 
the committee to draft the Articles of Con- 
tederation. In 1779 he was one of the committee 


that drafted the Massachusetts constitution, 
and author of its bill of rights. He at first 
opposed the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, but was induced by clever manoeuvres 
to support it on condition that a bill of rights be 
added (Wells, vol. iii, p. 248, 260). He joined the 
Democratic-Republican party, served as lieu- 
tenant-governor of Massachusetts (1789-94), 
and as governor (i794*-97). 

Adams’ effective work ended with 1776. 
Essentially a frondeur^ he was never eflFective and 
rarely happy except in opposition. Skilled in the 
tactics of undermining authority, he was of 
little use in building it up. As a polemical writer 
his adroitness w*as all in attributing sinister 
motives to his opponents, while investing his 
own activities with a flavor of disinterested 
service in the cause of humanity. In political 
and religious faith, in the naive doctrinaire 
outlook of a limited but acute mind, in a 
genuine passion for liberty, Adams was repre- 
sentative of his century. Like Saint-Just and 
Robespierre, he loved humanity but suspected 
most men; and if, like Sicy^, he had mastered 
the science of politics, it was only because, like 
Madame Roland, he identified the activities of 
real men with abstract propositions about them. 

Carl Becker 

Works. Writings i7()4'-iSo2y cd. by H. A. Cushing, 
4 (New Yolk 1904-08); Massachusetts His- 

toncal Smiet> , Warren^ Adams Letters, 2 vols. (Boston 
1917-25). 

Conxiift: Wells, W. V., The Life and Public Services 
of Samuil Adams, 3 \oU. (Boston 1865); Hosmer, 
J. K , Samuil (Boston 1909); Harlow, R. V., 

Samuel Adamx^ Piomo er of the American Revolution 
(New York 1923). 

ADAMSON LAW. See Railroads, section on 

Labor, 

ADAPTATION. The lack of precision in the 
use of this term in biological and sociological 
literature is due to the fact that it designates 
both a process and a state. It most frequently 
signifies those processes whereby a living or- 
ganism is fitted to its physical and organic en- 
viroiunents. The adaptive processes result in 
such mollifications of structure and function as 
will facilitate growth and reproduction under 
the given conditions. The term “adaptation” 
is also used to indicate the end result of such 
modifications, or the state of being adapted. In 
this latter sense it is equivalent to “adjustment,” 
or such harmonious relationship between or- 
ganic traits and essential conditions of life as to 
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insare survival of the type. In the social sciences 
adaptation is used in both senses, though most 
commonly in the former. 'Fhe term '^accomoda- 
tion*' is also used to designate that part of the 
adaptive processes whereby conflicts are re- 
solved and a^nflicting elements brought into a 
state of mutual toleration and hence of coopem- 
tive functioning. Conflict, competition, ri\'alry 
and emulation are as much parts of the processes 
of adaptation of individuals and groups to each 
other as arc mutual aid and cooperation. 

The modern uses of the term mark a revolu- 
tion in scientitk and philosophical thought. The 
theologians had tbumi in the mar\*elous adap- 
tations throughout nature most convincing evi- 
dences of an Omnipotent Designer of the 
universe. The biologist si^ught a naturalistic ex- 
planation of such harmonious interrelations. 
Lamarck found it in the inheritance of acquired 
characters, a doctrine now seen to be of limited 
value, if not wholly untrue. Oan\in found it in 
the combined elTects of variation, selection and 
heredity. He found that those variates i»f any 
plant or animal which more nearly tit the envi- 
ronment tend to live Umgest and leave most 
progeny. As Spencer said, there is a “survival of 
the fittest." Through inheritance their traits be- 
come more and r.ore general, thus producing a 
progressively mo4c perfect adaptation, or adjust- 
ment, to the rccpiirements of the situation. Dar- 
win’s theory of variation has been supplemented 
by mutationism; and experimentation has shown 
that selection docs not actually result in the pro- 
duction of new' tv'pes but rather in the .segrega- 
tion of existing types and the preservation of 
mutant traits having sunival value. Environ- 
mental selection docs not produce adapted types; 
it preserves them. The Negro, for example, is 
black because dark mutant type.s occurring in his 
ancc.Ntral stock have been favored by climatic 
conditions. Mutations have also affected hair, 
eye color and skin texture so as to increase his 
adaptation to heat and sun. 

Biological adaptation applies not merely to 
physical traits but to those reflexes and instincts 
which constitute an integral part of an animal’s 
adjustment to the major elements of its en- 
vironment. In man fixed inherited patterns 
of behavior have been very largely replaced 
by an unequalled capacity to learn, or to 
acquire habits ^luitable to his cultural medium. 
Adaptation is thus an organizing process, or the 
gradual development of an integrated scheme 
of structures and functions suited to a more or 
less definite mode of life under specific condi- 


tions. This process is the outcome of the stimuli 
and repressions of the environment acting on 
the potentialities of the organism and produc- 
ing a greater or less degree of success in the 
struggle for existence. 

The ditferent races of men have obviously 
undergone more or Ic'ss environmental selec- 
tion, notably in adaptation to temperature, 
moi.sture, sunlight and altitude. 'Hie white, 
yellow and i>lack stocks have diflerent climatic 
optima and ditfen^nt ranges of climatic tolera- 
tion. But such physical adaptations arc necessa- 
rily more general than specific. They arcachieveil 
only over long period.s of time, and hence 
through race mixture ami migration tend to be- 
come so obscured that l)ruad and true general- 
izations regarding them are ditiiciilt to attain. 
Morv'over man adapts himself to his habitat not 
so much by mutational dilTerciices as by cul- 
tural achie\ement.s. 'There is consequently a 
striking and radical clitfercnce in the cultures of 
peoples li\ing in such widely ditferent habi- 
tats as arctic and desert, or wet and torrid. But 
here again we must note that migration, trade, 
travel and war difluse culture traits over areas 
far distant from those in which tlicy arose. 
Moreover n»an succeeds to a degree in adapting 
the environment to his own piirfioscs. While, 
therefore, culture mitsl aiwavs be adaj>ted to 
insure survival in a given habitat, the environ- 
ment is powerless to produce culture traits. 
Man alone is their architect; ami the extent and 
manner of hi^ utilization of environmental p>s- 
sibilities depetuls on the state of his cultural ad- 
vancement. It should not be overkKiked, how- 
ever, that the intelligent adaptation which it is 
the mission of science tr) achieve docs not free 
man from nature; rather it signifies an increas- 
ing harmony l>et\vecn his mode of life and na- 
ture's law^s. 

Social life and cultural evolution are carried 
on by means of a>mplic;itcil processes of mu- 
tual adaptation among individuals, gn)ups and 
cultural traits. By education and training the 
habits of the rising generation are fitted to the 
prevailing standards of manners and morals. 
Powerful institutions of social control adjust 
the differences and rivalries of groups and 
classes. New culture traits are fitted into the 
general pattern of life, and revolutionary inven- 
tions, such as the capitalist system of industry* 
ultimately transfonn every feature of the cul- 
ture scheme. Cultural evolution is thus a con- 
tinuous process of mutual adaptation of all 
parts of an interrelated whole. Society, whether 
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local group, nation or international community, 
ia a vast collection of elements mutually adapt- 
ing and readapting themselves to each other so 
as to maintain themselves in a condition of 
moving equilibrium. Social adjustments are, 
therefore, never perfect, because of the a)nflicts 
of group interests and values, the extraordinary 
variability of human nature and the varying 
hold of social tradition on individuals and 
classes. Not only do individuals often become 
badly adjusted to the requirements of their 
times, but the competitions of groups may break 
out into open warfare, leading to new bases of 
mutual toleration and accomodation. 

Frank H. Hankins 

See: ArroMODATioN; Adjvstmfnt; Am imatization; 
Environmi-nt; SraunoLS for Exist r nit; inf>LOf;y; 
IlrMAN (iuKiRAriiY; AssiMii.ArioN, Social; Change, 
Soc ial; C'i lti re. 

Consult: (frfianic Adaptation to Em*ironment, cd. by 
M. K. Thorpe* (New Haven iQa4); ^Fhoinson, J. A., 
!)arntni\m attd Human Life (New York 1910); 
Chatterton-Hill, ti., Heredity and Selettinn in Sori^ 
ohnv (I-iondon 1907); Huntington, Ellsworth, The 
Character of Rates (New '' 1024); Bristol, L. M., 

Soaal Adaptation (( atnlirid);c, Mass. 1915). 

ADDISON, JOSEPH (1672-1719), poet, dram- 
atist, member of Whig governments and 
literary a{M)lugist therefor. He had a permanent 
inilnence on morals and journalism through his 
}ieriodical essays in those admirable journals of 
society, the Taller^ the Spectator and the 
(tuardiun. He was the first English critic, in the 
light vein, of both morals and manners, and with 
Sir Richard Steele created a vehicle for in- 
stiuc«^i\e and entertaining comment that served 
as a model for many similar magazines and 
substantially inlluenced our later periodical 
literature. His method was that of wit and satire; 
Ins purpose to correct the atfcctations and 
licentiousness of his lime. Vice and profligacy 
w»cre painted in their true colors by Addison, 
who destroyed the idea that genius and wit had 
to depend upon indecency. He reconciled virtue 
and gcKHl sense, yet escaped the Puritan glcxim. 
The \vit of his social satire was humane and 
gracious, unmarred by malice, coarseness, the 
bitter contempt for humanity of Swift or the 
ironic cynicism of Voltaire, (jood nature, good 
sense and good feeling mark his thought; and 
his wide range of interest in the daily problems 
of human life served both his own age and 
posterity. 

He made his themes entertaining and edifying 
to a popular audience, bringing, as he says. 
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“philosophy out of closets and colleges to dwell 
at tea-tables.’* This is his great contribution: he 
revealed the power for instruction and reform 
of what today we call human interest and the 
feature article. He created characters, used 
drama and allegory and spiced all with humor 
set forth in a style miraculous for a sweet 
clarity. He made literature a part of daily life, 
thus giving to journalism a new field between the 
daily news sheet and the controversial pam- 
phlet, and a new technique that avoided equally 
the sensation mongering of street literature and 
the classic aloofness of the essay by Bacon or 
Milton. Addison (with Steele) also first dis- 
covered w'omen as readers and discussed their 
interests, recognizing them as part of the 
popular audience, though with an unflattering 
criticism of their empty pursuits. His good 
sense and humanity, his moral purity and 
reverence for the sublime in man and nature, 
set him as a milestone in the progress of social 
criticism. 

Leon Whipple 

Works: Works^ ed. by O. W. Green, 5 vols. (New 
York I853-54)- 

Conmlt: Courthope, W. J., Addison, English Men of 
Letters Series (Lmdnn 1884); Paul, A,, Addison's 
Influence on the Soaal Reform of His Afte (Hamburg 
1876); E<«cott, 'r. H. S., Masters of English Journalism 
(I^ndon 1911) p. 70-81. 

ADELUNG, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1732- 
1806), German historian, philologist and lexi- 
cographer. He w^as educated at the University 
of llalL and from 17'- 7 until his death he was 
chief librarian at Dre aen. In his Versuch einer 
Geschichte der Kultur des menschlichen Ge- 
scMechts (Lcipsic 1782) Adelung brought into 
use the term Kulturgeschichte as a substitute 
for the old term Geschichte der MenschheiU 
History, for him, is not a record of military 
exploits or political affairs, but an account of 
cultural evolution. Only by the increase in en- 
lightenment and in intellectual development can 
tlie progress of the times be measured. He was 
also the first to advance the theory that the 
highesv stages of cultural growth w'ere reached 
by the most densely populated countries. 

Adelung is more important, however, as a 
philologist and lexicographer. No man before 
Jakob Grimm did so much for the German 
language. By means of his monumental Gmifi- 
matisches^krifisches Worterbuch der hochdeutschen 
Mundart (5 vols., Leipsic 1774-86) and his 
Magazin fiir die deutsche Sprache (Leipsic xySa- 
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84) he contributed greatly tomrd fixing the 
standards of the German language. Through 
his philological work he did much to stimulate 
German national feeling. In his Ueber die Ge- 
jcAtrAle det deutschen Sprache (Leipsic 1781) 
and in his Ueber den deutschen Styl (Leipsic 
1785, 4th ed. Berlin 1800) he insists on pre- 
serving the purity of the German language. 
He maintains that borrowings from foreign 
languages come only as a result of ignorance 
of the richness of the original German tongue. 

« Language is both the expression of the national 
character and the chief fiurtor differentiating 
one nationality firom another. He therefore calls 
for a more diligent study of the German past. 
In his Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachen- 
kunde (vol. i, Berlin 1806, vols. ii-iv edited 
and completed by J. S. Vater, Berlin 1809-17) 
he formulated the idea of an original Arj’an 
language, a hy^Hithesis which became important 
in the growth of the Aryan race theory in the 
nineteenth century. Adelung’s work became the 
model for \*arious Slavic scholars like Linde, 
Jungmann and Dohrowsky; thus he indirectly 
contributed to the national renaissance of the 
Slaric nationalities. 

In addition to his more scholarly work Ade- 
hing was also active as compiler, translator and 
journalist. 

Koppel S. Pinsox 

Comuit: Schaumkell, Ernst, Gescfdihte der deutschen 
Kuliurgeschuhtssehreibung (Leipsic 1905) p. 110-13. 

ADJECTIVE LAW. See Procedure, Legal. 

ADJUSTMENT has much in common in 
meaning and usage with the terms accommoda- 
tion and adaptation. The word has been em- 
ployed in several departments of human 
thought. Aside from common parlance the 
term is used in the fields of material phenomena, 
such as mechanics, in biology, in psychology 
and in the sodal sdences. 

In mechanics adjustment connotes rearrange- 
ment of parts to produce better functioning, 
such as setting the screws of a lathe or setting 
the springs of some measuring device. In fact 
the term has been widely used tc denote the 
fixing of precision instruments in order to make 
more accurate physical measurements. This in 
turn implies the determination of a standard 
or norm of measurement in reference to which 
adjustment is made. In natural sdence the 
norm of adjustment is fairly easy to calculate 
in terms of probabilities of observation and 


verifiability through repeated use of exact 
instruments. 

In the biological world the term has had two 
usages: one rather narrow, exemplified by the 
cognate word “adjustor” in reference to certain 
muscule groups, especially the hrachiopods, and 
by the phrase “adjustor neurone” in reference 
to the central neurone of the reflex arc; in the 
wider sense the word is used as practically 
synonymous with adaptation. Thus Herbert 
Spencer stated in his Principles of Biology: 
“Throughout all phases of Life up to die 
highest, every advance is the effecting of some 
better adjustment of inner to outer action.” 
In biology, then, the term has been used, first, 
in reference to the balance between various 
organs or parts of the organism in their total 
functioning, and seaind, in the sense of the 
relationship of the total organism to its inor- 
ganic and plant and animal environment. The 
former phase is that of morphology and physi- 
ology, the latter that of ecology. In the latter 
sense the whole concept takes on a more dy- 
namic meaning, as in the phrase “the process of 
adjustment” of the organism to its surrounding 
world. Nevertheless in the biological world the 
norm of adjustment is more difficult to determine 
than in the inorganic world. Perhaps the statis- 
tical average offers the best determination of this 
norm. But cv'en sf) it is largely relative to condi- 
tions in the organism and in the environment. 

In psychology the terms accommodation and 
adaptation were in far more frequent use than 
adjustment until the rise of a more distinctly 
objective, mechanical standpoint in studying the 
behavior of organi.sms. The word adjustment 
did appear in the quantitative manuals of 
laboratory exercises, but again largely in refer- 
ence to mechanical fixation of instniments for 
exact measurements of the temporal phases of 
reaction, especially in experimental work which 
rested largely on ph>’8ic8, as in the field of vision 
and audition. So, too, the phrase “observational 
adjustment” was used in psychology with 
special «t;fcrence to the statistical averaging of 
experimental findings. 

The more frequent use of the term in 
psychology arose out of two recent influences-— 
behaviorism and psychiatry. Watson employs 
the term in reference to kinesthetic-motor and 
other processes. In fact uses the terms 
“adjustment,” “response” and “reaction” al- 
most interchangeably. Adjustments are boffi 
“partial,” as in blushing, winking, “single 
habits,” etc., and “conmlete” in the sense of 
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oi]gsnism in reference to the stimuli. Watson 
makes clear his usage of the word by reference 
to the cycle of the organism's responses* from 
physiological tensions* in the absence of food* 
for example* to the completion of the activity 
when the taking of food results in the release 
of these tensions. The comelation of the 
concepts of psychiatry* including psychoanalysis* 
with objective studies in behavior led* in such a 
field as education* to discussions of the ''adjust- 
ment” of children to school environments* to 
parents, to teachers and to other children. On 
the pathological side there has been consider- 
able employment of terms like ''poor school 
adjustment*” "unadjusted school child*” "mal- 
adjusted child.” The term has been in frequent 
use in the last decade among writers in the 
field of pedagogy. Here again the matter of 
norm or standard arises, and there is alu'ays 
an implicit if not explicit standard* often vague* 
of what constitutes normal adjustment. Statis- 
tical averages of behavior or more qualitative 
standards of scK'ial val jiUwa. > have been used as 
the norms of adjustment. 

In sociology, likewise, the term has grown 
up in two fields: in systematic sociology* where 
the tenn is used synonymously with adaptation 
of the organism to social environment; and in 
the field of social pathology, in which the word 
is employed with regard to the relations of the 
person to his family* community* political 
state or economic order in reference to some 
assumed standard or norm. In connection 
with systematic sociology the term has come 
into common parlance in the discussions of 
human ecology* in which emphasis is placed 
upon the adjustment of the personality to its 
geographical and social environment. In the 
latter field the term has been borrowed from 
clinical psychiatry and psychology in treating 
social problems of crime, delinquency, poverty 
and relief* feeblemindedness and the social 
implications of divergent personal life. 

In anthropology the term “race adjustment” 
has appeared in treating racial and sub-racial 
group relations. In political science adjustment 
has been employed to describe functions and 
relations of governmental agencies. In economics 
it has been used in reference to insurance settle- 
ments* to wage and hour arrangements betwwn 
employerB and employees and, in loow usage, 
to supply and demand and price relationships. 

Kimball Young 
Sm: Aooomodation; Ahaptation; Assimilation* 
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Social; Envibonmbnt; Evolution; Maladjust- 
ment; Biology. 

Consult: Wells, F. L., Mental Adjustments (New 
York 1917); Dexter, R. C., Social Adjustment (New 
York 1927). 

ADLER* GEORG (1863-1908), German econ- 
omist and historian of socialism. He was bom in 
Posen and held professorships in economics at 
Freiburg i. Br.* Basel and Kiel. His youthful 
interest in socialist ideas* which he later re- 
jected as utopian* led him to write important 
critical works on the early history of socialism 
and on Rodbertus and Marx as the founders of 
scientific socialism. He was a severe critic of 
Marx but admitted the historical necessity of the 
socialist movement and its importance in bring- 
ing about social reforms which would lead even- 
tually to a type of economic constitutionalism. 
Adler* in accord with his general social philos- 
ophy* was one of the first advocates in Germany 
of international legislation for the protection of 
labor. He also made contributions to economic 
history and was distinguished as a lucid writer 
and successful teacher. 

K. Diehl 

Important works: Rodbertus, der Begrunder des wis^ 
senscfuifthchen Sozmltsmus (I^ipsic 1884); Die 
Geschuhte der ersten soztatpohfisihcn Arbeiterbewegung 
tn Deutschland (Breslau 1885); Die Grundlagen der 
Karl Marxschen Kritik der bestehenden Volkswirf- 
schaft (Tubingen 1887); Die Frage des internatioruden 
Arbeiterschutzes (Munich 1888); Geschchte des 
SozUdismus und Kommumsmus (Leipsic 1899). 
Consult: JafTi§, G., Adler*’ in Historische 

Monatsblatter fur Posen, \ * 1 . ix (1909) 169-79. 

ADLER* VIKTOR (1852-1918), founder and 
leader of the Austrian Social Democratic party. 
He was bom in Prague of well-to-do parents* 
but while he was a small child his family moved 
to Vienna, where he remained until his death. 
He practised medicine and, because of his early 
interest in the condition of the working classes* 
was anxious to become a factory inspector* but 
he did not succeed in securing an appointment 
from the reactionary govc^pment. Under the 
personal influence of Bebel and Engels he joined 
the Social Democratic party in 1885. A year 
later Adler founded a weekly* Die Gleichheit. In 
1888* largely through his efforts, the hostile 
moderate and radical factions of the party were 
brought together at the Hainfcld convention 
and a united party was formed. In 1889 
founded the Arbeiterzeitung, published first as a 
weekly and converted into a daily in 1895. It 
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became the official newspaper of the party 
and today h still one of the leading organs of the 
Second International. In IQ05 Adler was elected 
to the lower chamber and remained a member 
until his death. A year later his great st niggle 
for unnersal suffrage uas brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. As the leader of the party in 
iQiS Adler provided the dri\ing force for the 
creation of a republic of German Austria; as its 
first foreign minister he declared its utlltngness 
in principle to join republican Germany. He 
was then already fatally ill and died on Novem- 
ber II, one day before the official declaration of 
the establishment of the Austrian Republic. 

Adler has been falsely called an opportunist 
averse to theory because in the difficult pre-^ar 
situation he ^as constanti} dn\cn to mediation 
and compromise, first between the hostile fac- 
tions of the party and later between the various 
nationalist movements of the polyglot empire. 
However, a thorough study of his tactics pnnes, 
and many of his pronouncements confirm, 
that he constantly sought to onent his tactics in 
the direction determined by Marxian theory. In 
addition to being one of the most distinguished 
Marxist political leaders, Adler unite se\cral 
s*ery interesting articles on Marxism, found in 
the first volume of his collected Aufsatze^ Redtn 
find Bnr/e (10 vols.9 Vienna 1924-28) 

M\x Aoler 

ComulL AJIer, Max, ^'Zur Wurdiauna Victor Ad- 
lers" in Archz fur die Gesihukte dts Snst^dismus 
und der Arbetfe^euegurijf, \ol xi (192^) 174^85, 
Briigel, L , "Victor Adler" in Xeue oesterreuhuche 
Bwgraphut ed. by Anton Bcttelheim, vol. i-xi 
(Vienna 1923- ) xu (1926) P* 152-^2. 

ADMINISTRATION, BUSINESS. See Busi- 

NESS Administration. 

ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC. 

The Background op Modern Adminis- 
tration. Public administration is defined by 
modem writers as the art and science of man- 
agement applied to the affairs of the sute; the 
term is also used to indicate a branch of the 
field of political science. In the former sense 
public administration displays a history coex- 
tensive with organized government, and under 
changing forms marches through the centuries 
down to the specialized and highly developed 
systems which are characteristic of modem 
industrialized sutes. From some remote period 
beyond the Egyptian kingdoms, through clas- 
steal antiquity, the feudal system and the ab- 


solute monarchy, into the era of the democratic 
state, it has been necessary to transact the 
business of politically organized mankind. 
These operations collectively are known as 
public adininistnition. 

Fundamental clunges have occurred in prac- 
tise and theory in this long evolution. The 
general character ot administration has always 
been governed by the ph>sical basis of state 
organization, by the prevailing level of social 
and cultural organization, hv the development 
of technology, by theories oi the function of the 
state <u)d by mr>re immedute governmental 
and political traditions and ideals. In the 
ancient world and among pnmiti\e cultures the 
circumstances of phvsical conditions counted 
heavily. 'I'he factor of distance in the adininis- 
trative system of the Cireek and Homan empires 
on the one hand, on the other the existence of 
the Nile traversing the administrative areas of 
the Egyptian kingdom, mav stnc as obvious 
illustrations of the }H)int Hut geography 
thrusts Its intluencc straight into the modern 
administrative world as v\cll, as nu> he dis- 
covered by any who care to dip inlo tlu iticnt 
literature on regionalism, or bv the more 
technically minded who C4irc to examine the 
structure of administrative areas in any con- 
temporary government. 

In the ancient v\orl(l it was more nearly true 
that public administration tended to set the pace 
in the general improvement of social organiza- 
tion In the modem world the state no longer 
pretends to the monopoly which it enjoyed in 
the ancient; corporations and associations reach 
far across the houndanes of the state and equal 
if not exceed the organization of public affairs 
in extent, complexity and variety. The Inter- 
national Red Cross, international cartels, great 
national industrial and financul organizations 
such as the United States Steel Corporation, 
the Aligcmeinc Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, J. P. 
Morgan and Lloyds fling their nrganiz.ations 
over the whole world; and the application of 
thought to problems of management is more 
systematic and sustained outside government 
than within. Governmental organization in the 
modem world follows rather than leads in the 
constant improvement of general technique of 
administration. 

How completely the methods of adminis- 
tration have changed is nowhere better illus- 
trated than by reiercmce to some common 
technologies. For example, take communica- 
tion, an essential and continuous phase of all 
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adminiatration, public and private. In the 
ancient world rulers depended on a horde of 
slaves who darted hither and thither with 
messages to officials and tax gatherers. Now the 
assistant secretary ot the British Home Office 
may be m constant personal communication 
with any official in the United Kingdom by 
telephone, and with officials m the outlying 
parts of the empire by cable or beam radio Or 
compare the laborious writing on rolls by a 
fourteenth century English clerk, so gracefully 
described by Professor 'Pout, with the ubiq- 
uitous clatter ot the modem typewriter or the 
reproductive capacities of the multigraph or 
planograph. 

But It IS not mcrtly the advance in technology 
culminating in such devices as these which 
enables modern administration to exist; the 
invention and improvement of administrative 
proccdurc*s arc equally significant. A great gulf 
siparates the accounting of the eleventh century 
shenll of Ktnt v\h<) piocecdul to Westminster 
v\ith his accounts and specie, and whose receipt 
was a notched slick two sections, from 

the elaborate fmanciil and accounting pro- 
cedure's which contml the* hindling of annual 
sums running into the billions uf dolLirs flow 
shall we compare the mcthodolog> of the 
census of Williim the Comjiicror, recorded in 
108b in the Domesih) Book, with the clcctrie- 
allv diivcn cird punch and sorting machines 
which inanipiilaud the ficts about 100,000,000 
\incrieans on the occasion of the thirteenth 
census^ Or how can we assimilate the mana- 
gerial duties of the mediaeval eilmnn ot Saint- 
Uuentin v\ilh those ol the cit> manager ot Cleve- 
land, Ohio^ 'IVchnologv , in short, has made such 
strides that the process of administration seems 
almost to hive changed in kind as v\ell as in 
degree, and it is onlv upon technological im- 
provements that administration of the intensity 
and continuous jx)vvcr of the modem state can 
rest 

Modem administration emerged from the 
feudal system along with the national state; 
and its scope has always been profoundly 
affected by prevailing theories of the function 
of the state. Mcrc-intilism, with its msistence 
on public regulation of agriculture and in- 
dustry and with its control of the fiscal system 
so devised as to secure a fiivorable balance of 
trade, built up an eighteenth centmy adminis- 
trative system of considerable magnitude. 
Mercantilist theory combined with contem- 
porary emphasis upon absolutist concepts of 


royal power to construct a powerful organization 
operating at the discretion of king and ministers. 
Abuse of power, often abuse of administrative 
power, weakened the authority of these organ- 
izations, m England in the seventeenth, m 
France in the eighteenth, and in Germany in 
the nineteenth centuries. 

Their ultimate destruction, however, came 
through the change in political and economic 
philosophy attendant upon the first century of 
the industrial revolution. Laissez-faire as a 
guide to statesmen supplanted the interv'en- 
tionist ideas of mercantilism, and administration 
withered toward an ultimate minimum of 
keeping peace and order, collecting taxes and 
maintaining public works and buildings — 
duties w'hich were often discharged by local 
rather than by state officials 

Such an administrative inheritance was re- 
ceived by the newly recognized American states 
in 1789 It fitted admirably the physical and 
social data of the period. Means of communi- 
cation were tedious and uncertain; the popula- 
tion was scanty and dispersed, the movement of 
the population was at a minimum; the factory 
system was unknown, substantially the whole 
population being engaged in farming, fishing 
and simple commercial operations; money was 
scarce md the average income slender For such 
a people a decentralized self-governmental and 
inexpensive system of administration was 
essential 

In the United States, as in England, France, 
Germany and other industrialize d states, the 
industrial revolutioxi which precipitated an era 
of laisscz-fairc politics eventually led to a new 
era of state intervention. V new world rapidly 
emerged in which old ideas led to such abuse 
that the state was required to step forward 
once more to the task oi regulating the economic 
life of Its people. The factory system created 
new industrial url an centers, the railroad 
enormously increased the mobility of persons; 
the steamboat expedited mass movements of 
population; modern problems of health were 
envi<'igcd, as medical ard vamtary science made 
the ama/mg progress of the last half century; 
unregulated industrial competition gave rise to 
the gravest social problems for the working 
class. In short the modem world with its 
complex of economic-social-political problems 
took the stage; and as it faced its problems the 
state turned largely to its admmistration for the 
solution. 

Thus have flowered the diverse and ubiqui- 
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tom administrative systems of the twentieth 
century. The state has been compelled to 
inspect and regulate factories, to modify the 
competitive system of regulation of hours and 
conditions of work, by fixing minimum wages 
and by insuring individual and social protection 
against the hazards of modern life by extensive 
plans of social insurance. The state elaborately 
and minutely conditions the operation of public 
utilities or displaces them by various forms of 
sute enterprise. The state assumes a positive 
role with regard to public health, destitution, 
defectives and delinquents. The state recognizes 
responsibilities, in America on a vast scale, for 
the education of its citizens. The state and its 
subdivisions embark on far reaching plans of 
construction of public works, oonsenr-ation of 
natural resources and provision of facilities for 
recreation and the enjoyment of the arts. 
Finally the state undertakes to control conduct 
in many novel ways, whether by restricting 
freedom of movement and intercourse, as in 
certain European countries, or by restricting 
the use of alcoholic beverages, as in the United 
States, or by combating belief in certain 
political dogmas. 

The administration of the afifatrs of the state 
has been deeplv affected by various external 
conditions othci than those to which reference 
has already been made. Political influence has 
handicapped public administration in most 
states, perhaps most lamentably in the United 
States. Here as elsewhere this handicap is 
gradually declining in importance. Competition 
with business administration disturbs the 
stability of personnel in the United States, 
particularly in the professional and technical 
service; this factor counts for relatively little in 
Great Britain or on the continent. There the 
prestige value of public employment is suf- 
ficiently great to be accounted a positive helpful 
influence in maintaining efficiency and esprit de 
corps. Everywhere the degree of public con- 
fidence in officialdom counts heavily in forming 
the character of the administrative service. 

Administrative methods have been greatly 
extended and strengthened as the scope of 
state business has enlaiged. The traditional 
clerk of Anthony Trollope dealt with papers in 
the seclusion of his office, and much nineteenth 
century administration was summed up in the 
activities of the writing assistant. Six of every 
ten modem civil scriants spend their offidal life 
away from headquarters in the field service in 
actual contact with the world of affairs, in- 


specting, authorizing, prohibiting, enoounging, 
ruling and adjudicating. To the modem civil 
sen ice have been granted powers of initiating 
new rules of conduct (rule-making power) and 
powers of determining liability in the first 
instance, sometimes conclusively (quasi-judicial 
power). The administration is thus acquiring 
ranges of influence which trench on the tradi- 
tional duties of legislatures and courts. 

Procedures and Principles. This positive 
role of the state is responsible for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the vast adminis- 
trative structures which now characterize 
modem governments and which distinguish 
them so sharply from their predecessors. Their 
effective management gives rise to the modem 
problem of administration. But the existence of 
these organized bodies of permanent profes- 
sional civil seivants sets also significant prob- 
lems of their control, as well as other problems 
of their most effective correlation with legis- 
lative bodies and courts. In the following para- 
graphs is presented a brief summary of this 
subject matter, which in its generalized form is 
common to the management of any organized 
gtoup: business, philanthropy, education, the 
church. 

The philosophy and procedures of scientific 
management, first stated by Frederick W. 1 ay- 
lor, have set up new ideals which government 
and business are now seeking to approximate. 
Taylorism Is driving Jacksonian democracy into 
the limbo of outworn creeds in every extensive 
administrative system in America, and is exert- 
ing a deep influence upon European systems as 
diverse as the French and the Russian. Scientific 
management insists upon the one best way of 
performing any operatbn, the discovery of 
which is a responsibility of the higher officiab, 
using strictly scientific technique. Scientific 
management therefore looks toward the elimina- 
tbn of waste, the standardization of processes, 
the improvement of technique and the most 
nearly perfect adjustment of the worker to his 
work. In the industrial world it envisages a 
constantly increasing productive power; in the 
governmental world it indicates reduction of 
taxation or extension of service. 

Public administration has been leas succeasftil 
in adopting either the ideals or the methods of 
scientific management than have the more 
progressive industrial concerns. Governments 
are not engaged in mass production of stand- 
ardized articles, the process in which scientific 
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muuigeinent has made its moat striking achieve- 
ments. Many public enterprises are on so limited 
a scale as to prohibit any significant refinement 
of technique. The traditions of the public 
scr\*icc are often unfavorable to scientific 
management, and trade union influence is 
frequently strong in opposition. Motivation 
among public officials is much less related to 
profit taking than in industry, and in the public 
service profits seldom serve as a measure of 
success. Nor does competition affect public 
administration to any substantial degree. In 
spite of these handicaps steady progress has 
been made in developing definite and well 
understood procedures, the more important 
of which arc sketched below. 

Historically perhaps the first which requires 
mention is the establishment of permanent 
tenure and methods of selection intended to 
secure competent officials and employees. A 
Prussian code of 1794 recognized permanent 
employment as a fait accompli; Knglish pension 
legislation of the early nineteenth century made 
similar assumptions were confimied in 

1^55; in France no legislation has yet declared 
the principle, which is ne\ertheless generally 
reingnized; in the United States the Pendleton 
Act of 1883 filially inaugurated the principle, 
which has now been extended to protect the 
bulk of the federal service, some of the states 
and most of the lai^c cities. A recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Myers Ihiitcd States, 272 U. S. 52), however, 
confirms the power of the president to remove 
any officer of the federal system, and almost 
nowhere in the United States are there juris- 
dictional guaranties similar to those which 
exist in France. Permanence of tenure never- 
theless has come to be a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the modern civil service. 

The expectation of permanent service made 
inevitable greater care in selection. Progress! v'c 
refinement has been made in formalized 
examinations, which have thus developed from 
simple pass examinations through free answer 
competitive tests to the standardized short 
answer tests and psychological tests of the 
present day. English examinations for the higher 
branches of the service have always been aca- 
demic In character, intended to discover the 
finest brain power in each generation of uni- 
versity men, without specific reference to their 
knowledge of administration. 

Recent developments in the United States 
are npidly substituting testa of aptitudes, skills 


and general intelligence for tests of special 
knowledge. For the higher branches of the 
Prussian and German imperial administration 
a university examination gave access to a 
prolonged period of special training in law and 
administration which was concluded by a state 
examination. In Anglo-Saxon countries current 
disquietude as to the validity of the examination 
process is paralleled by persistent and sig- 
nificant attempts to improve the selective power 
of tests. After a protracted controversy there is, 
however, general agreement among responsible 
administrators that some type of examination is 
both feasible and essential. 

As the variety, extent and complexity of 
public administration developed, and its costs 
mounted, the need for C(X)rdination and central 
direction became urgent. The Conseil d’Etat 
in France was one of the earliest modem 
inventions to meet this need. During the history 
of the (/crman Empire the Bundesrat (9.V.) 
performed functions as the coordinating center 
of imperial administration. In Great Britain the 
Treasury has long exerted powers of coordina- 
tion and control over the whole administrative 
system. 

These pow’crs include the formulation of the 
budget and the revision of departmental 
estimates; the specific approval of all departures 
from the financial votes of Parliament and 
approval of all new^ or increased expenditures; 
general control of such expenditures as those 
for supplies, printing, public buildings and 
quarters; and, since the w^ar, specific control of 
establlaiiments, hxi'>,; the number, salary and 
promotion prospects of employees in all depart- 
ments. The British IVeasury luis now' become 
one of the most powerful agencies of general 
management to be found in any system of 
public administration; its rationale ma) be read 
in the brilliant report of the Haldane Committee 
on the Machinery Government (Cd. 9230, 
1918). 

Similar institutions have recently been estab- 
lished in the Lmitcd States. Among these may 
be cited the Illinois Dt oartment of Finance 
the United States Bureau of the Budget 
(1921), the Massachusetts Conunission on 
Administration and Finance (1923) and the 
executive department of the stale of New York 
(1926). These agencies arc primarily fiscal in 
character, exerting a general control over admin- 
istration through fiscal mechanisms. With vari- 
ations in emphasis they deal with budget 
making, current control of expenditures, cen- 
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tmliased purchasing, supervision of printing 
and, to a less degree, control of personnel. 

They are in fact a dvil general staff, deriving 
their real authority from the chief executive and 
operating to make effective his constitutional 
position as general manager of public business. 
In some American quarters fears have been 
expressed lest so powerful an agency should be 
abused by politically elected chief executives. 
The danger exists here and there. In any case 
those who believe in the democratic faith must 
place confidence in the beneficial effects of 
public education, gradually developing higher 
standards of public morality; they will be 
profoundly reenforced by the verj' nature of the 
modem administrative process, which con* 
stantly becomes more technical and more 
pregnant \dth sodal good or ill. 

In such administrative systems as that of 
Fascist Italy, standards do not depend on 
popular vote, and th*s problem does not arise. 
Fascist administrative organization in fact 
stands at the opposite pole from the American. 
The contrast between the underlying principles 
of the two s)'stems brings out the types of 
organization which arc characteristic of the 
modem world. On the one hand are centralized 
systems in w'hich administrative authority is 
concentrated lU the hands of national ofHciab, 
in whom is vested the responsibility for all 
administrative action, central or I<x:al, who 
appoint, super\'ise and at will remove local 
agents to execute orders issuing from above. 
Richelieu developed this system into full vigor, 
Napoleon renewed it after the revolution, and 
with variations it has conquered the Latin 
vrorld. On the other hand are decentralized 
systems, inherent in the structure of federal 
states and characteristic of Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization, in which kjcal autonomy prevails over 
the demands of central control, yielding in the 
face of modem economic problems but retaining 
a powerful vitality well dbplayed in the home 
rule movement for cities in the American com- 
monwealths. These contrasting types are more 
than diverse solutions of administrative prob- 
lems, for they are based on dominant and 
settled points of view involving the whole 
relation of citizen to government, and are 
affected by the role each state plays on the stage 
of international affaira. Strong centralized 
administratbn is often in part the outcome of 
international fear. 

The centralized type of administration is 
related to the bureaucratic (i.e. the professional), 


the decentralized type to the self-governmental 
(i.e. the amateur). Fascist Italy has eliminated 
the amateur from her administrative system in 
favor of a politico-professional bureaucracy; the 
ITnited States, in spite of the technical nature 
of many aspects of administration, is still power- 
fully inliucnced by preference for amateur 
self-governmental fonns. It is estimated that 
over 750,000 public oflicials arc still elected by 
the American voters in local, state and national 
elections. This is a reflection of the rural 
character of vast areas of the United States as 
well as of a special theory of democracy; in the 
urban regions popular election and the theory 
of rotation in office are slowly disappearing 
fn>m the adminLstrati\e hierarchy. 

Historically the llritish administrative system 
has been decentralized and self-governmental. 
Throughout most of the ntneteenth c'cntury the 
counties and boroughs perfonned services of 
local administration without interv'ention from 
Whitehall, although considerable responsibility 
for the management of pejor relief had been 
transferred to government officials in 1S34. 
The country' gentry, in tlie guise of the justices 
of the peace, controlled rural administration 
until the end of the century; in the boroughs 
the modern system of representative councils 
and administrative aunmittees was introdincil 
in 1835 although with a limited franchise. The 
justices of the peace still share rcsjvmsibility for 
police with the elected Inirough and county 
councils; but the pnicess of central supervision 
and direction has gone far to create a national 
minimum standard of efficiency. In fircat 
Britain the tendency is toward Ixjth centraliza- 
tion and professional administnition. 

The administrative system of the modern 
state is in fact tending to confonn to certain 
general principles of organization, the effective- 
ness of which is being tested in business anti 
military organization as well a.s civil adminis- 
tration. There is a strong tendency toward unity 
in the whole system, combined with the intent 
to concentrate responsibility in a single official. 
This has always been characteristic of the con- 
tinental centralized systems, and the principle 
is now rapidly being recognized by American 
cities (strong mayor or city manager form)| by 
the rcoiganizcd American commonwealths (Il- 
linois, New York) and by the federal govern- 
ment through the notable development of the 
adminbtrative powers of the president of the 
United States. The administrative ofganization 
of English boroughs is now the chief stronghold 
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of the contrary principle; there is some evidence 
that even here the need for unity is being felt» 
especially as new duties are heaped upon local 
government by act of Parliament. 

Modern administration also gives wide ex- 
pression to the principle of specialization. 
Rural s>stcms remain an exception in part, but 
here also technical operations, such as highway 
construction and public sanitation, are deeply 
influenced by speeiali/ation This principle in- 
volves not merely the progressive establishment 
of administratne units for different types of 
work organized by functions, but also the 
employment of experts of many kinds to perform 
the work In large municipalities and in most 
national systems administration has become 
the work of the cxpi rt to a measure infrequently 
realized The whole process of goxemment 
needs to be reconsidered from the point of view 
of the expert, to determine the most effectne 
meins of utilization of his techniques. 

This consideration raises the problem of the 
proper funetion of different tjpes of adminis- 
trative oflie Ills 1 1 is » that the duties of a 

chief f\ceuti\e are not those of an accounting 
olhctr, ind tint the responsibilities of a junior 
eliik lie different fnim those of i bureau ehief 
lh( most re isoned alloc ition of iunetion is 
pirhips to he found in the British si stem 
1 h( le 1 shup distinction is drawn between the 
duties of the p(»litieil and those of the perma- 
nent held of the depirtnicnt I he former is 
pnmuilv coneenud with the external contiets 
of the ininistrv relitions with ministries, with 
the eabinet with I’lrliamcnt and its eomrait- 
Ites, with the press, pirtics and the public 
He IS a butler between the politieil inel the 
administratne worlds, but also he has to keep 
his stiff out of a nit and alert to the most 
aehaneeel iilmimstritnc methods 

"I he permanent head of the ministr> is the 
ofheiil responsible for the organizatum, direc- 
tion, supervision and mmagement fff the staff, 
acting alwavs in harmonj with the policv of 
the cabinet and of the minister He also has to 
adiise the minister on all matters of concern to 
the department, and often exerts the most 
powerful influence on the actual conduct of 
affairs The contact between the political and 
permanent head is in the English svstem the 
effective contact between amateur and pro- 
fessional, between politician and expert 

A bureau chief has specialized and often 
highly technical duties to perform The bureau 
(i e. the primary subdivision of department or 
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ministry) is the fundamental unit of adminis- 
trative organization, homogeneous, compact and 
specialized. Two types can readily be distin- 
guished those performing duties essential to 
the maintenance of the organization as oigan- 
ization (purchasing bureau, recruiting agency, 
disbursing officer) and those performing the 
operations for which the organization exists 
(detective bureau in a police department, 
income tax unit in treasury department). The 
former are termed institutional, the latter 
functional In either case the bureau chief 
tends to be a highly specialized officer, in- 
timately acquainted with the duties of his 
bureau He is not concerned with policy 
further than to call to the attention of his 
supenors the need for legislation His contacts 
are administrative and he looks within rather 
than without the administrative machine. In 
Great Britain special recruiting of officers of 
general admmist^uion (assistant sccretanes, 
bureau chiefs, etc ) is deeply deplored by the 
professional-technical group, who are generally 
barred from this range of duties 

In lower It\tls the specialist is the dominant 
figure American theorv and practise tend to 
recruit the specialist a]riad\ formed, I nglish to 
recruit jiotcntial abilitv v^hich (excepting the 
profts ions) is then trained within the service 

Simple administrative organisms which are 
adequate for rural or undcveloptd communities 
tlo not present a difficult problem of coordina- 
tion, but the complicated structures necessary 
to carrv forward th activities of great cities or 
industrial states reqii »*e cLiborate machinery of 
coordination in onKi to prevent duplication, 
lost effort and internal fiiction In the Ignited 
States the most elaborate machinerv developed 
for this purpose is found in the Bureau of the 
Budget, in the person of the chief coordinator 
and in a considerable number of coordinating 
committees These v.ommittccs, representative 
of the departments and independent establish- 
ments, lav down niles and understandings which 
govern administrative operations The will to 
coorbnatc in the first ii znee was imposed by 
the airector of the Bureau of the Budget, an 
unfortiinite tradition of departmental autonomy 
was formerly unfavorable to voluntary cooper- 
ation 

In Great Britain coordination is secured 
chiefly through the ovcisight of the Treasury, 
partly by the operation of the Whitley Council 
(or the civil service and partly by interdepart- 
mental committees. The general extension of 
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the institutional services (purchasings pnn*bion 
of quarterSs recruiting, etc.) has also operated in 
the same direction. 

Modem administration proceeds in fact on 
the basis of very highly specialized operations. 
Management has itself become a profession, 
touching all the sciences from chemistry and 
mechanics to psychobg}* and medicine. It is 
employing lawyers and doctors, accountants 
and artists. Most of the professions play their 
role within public administration, and many 
occupations become highly specialized. The 
specialization is not merely in a set of pro- 
c^ures, but is even more a specialization in 
laws, rules and regulations, judicial decisions 
and customar\' practises which guide the official 
when he applies public policy to the particular 
case. Years of study and experience alone can 
form such a specialist. 

A professional status has long been accorded 
responsible public administrators in European 
countries, and is eagerly sought by many 
groups intermediate in the official hierarchy. 
Such organizations as the Institute of Public 
Administration in Great Britain institutionalize 
this status. In the lower ranks of the public 
service, however, the tendency is rather toward 
the formation of trade unions, with normal 
trade union aspirations. 

The trade union movement in the public 
service is an evolution substantially of the 
twentieth century, with roots in the postal 
service reaching down into the last decades of 
the nineteenth century. In Soviet Russia *‘ci\il 
sen-ants" are a part of the general clerical trade 
union; elsewhere the public ser\-icc is separately 
organized, with varying degrees of affiliation 
with the general labor mov-cment. The funda- 
mental issue w*hich this novel situation presents 
concerns the part which organized masses of 
civil sen-ants are destined to play in the adminis- 
trative 8}-stem8 of the future. Syndicalist theory 
assigns them a dominant role, expecting them 
to maintain the esprit de corps and inventive 
capacity of the future by endowing them with 
autonomous responsibility for the conduct of 
the public sen-ices. The Joint Council for the 
Administrative and Legal Services of the 
British government already forecasts a type of 
empbyee cooperation which may become 
highly significant. 

These councils, established both for the 
service as a whole and by departments, com- 
prise equal numbers representing the official 
side and the staff side. They are empowered to 


reach agreements on most phases of personnel 
management and ha\-e cooperated fruitfully in 
such matters as the reorganization of the service, 
reduction of expenditures, fixing the basis of 
pay, o|)erating the promotion system and mak- 
ing provision for the further education of civil 
senants. Although harassed by internal dis- 
sension, their achievements arc of first rate 
importance. 

I'he maintenance of efficiency is a concern of 
priniar\- imi'iortance to those officials responsible 
for the operation of the administrative machine. 
I'hey must restrict entrance to the public 
seivice to candidates whose moral and intel- 
lectual fitness is assured, and watch e\ery aspect 
of the whole employment situation to insure 
that their full potential capacity is developed 
anil applied to the work of the state. The first 
task is usually vested in the hands of a civil 
ser\’tce commission; the second is vested 
primarily in the higher officers of the several 
departments. Progressive leaders in employ- 
ment policies in government and business agree 
that efficiency can only be secured by bringing 
into play every means to develop esprit dc corps 
and morale. 

Morale is both an index of a sound employ- 
ment situation and a positive means of building 
an efficient organization. It reflects a social 
psychological situation, a state of mind in which 
men and women voluntarily .seek to develop and 
apply their full powers to the task upon which 
they are engaged, by reason of the intellectual 
or moral satisfaction which they derive from 
their own self-realization, their achievements 
in their chosen field and their pride in the 
service. 

In the absence of systematic and thoughtful 
attention to the esprit de corps of the public 
ser\’ice, conditions develop which make it 
impossible for the state to capitalize the eneigy, 
inventive capacity and driving power w-hich 
await the magic touch to bring them to life. 
A complex emplo)7ncnt situation must be 
based, if efficiency is to be secured, on justice in 
the conditions of employment, on recognition 
for superior employees, on stimulation of 
leadership and personal and institutional loytl- 
tics, on agreeable S(K*iaI contacts and on effective 
personal adjustment to the job. 

The scientific ascertainment of the means by 
which the necessary psychological environmoht 
can be built is one of the main tasks of research 
in the field of public administration and will 
call for the united efforts of psychologists, 
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pqrduatrists, engineers, political scientists and 
sodologists. The actual achievement of an 
effective psychological environment need not 
wait for Ae discovery of its scientific founda- 
tions, for already skilful administrators are 
applying the art of administration to secure 
first class results. 

Ultimately much more will be known as to 
the relative advantages of various psychological 
types for given categories of employment. By 
way of illustration, such a general classification 
as introversion-extraversion may serve as a 
preliminary basis for employment preference, 
the extraverts being directed into posts involv- 
ing contacts with the public, the introverts 
being absorbed in office work. Standards of 
emotional stability are essential for the effective 
selection of policemen; and tests of honesty are 
already at hand to aid in protecting the integrity 
of public offices. Standards of intellectual ability 
need to be developed, so that the minimum 
necessary intelligence may be assumed, and so 
that the intellectually gifted may be quickly 
inducted into responsible ^iositions, while the 
intellectually mediocre may be restricted to 
routine operations. The progressive refinement 
of these psychological bases of differentiation 
and their application in public offices are funda- 
mental to high morale and efficient ser\dce. 

The Control of Administration. These 
broad considerations are fundamental to modem 
public administration. Specific consideration of 
administrative technique may be found in 
related articles. One important set of consider- 
ations remains, however, to be dealt with: the 
relations of public administration to the legis- 
lature and to the courts. These connections are 
partly formalized in constitutions and statutes 
and common law; they arc partly customary and 
traditional, fluctuating from time to time as 
personalities shift and change. 

Considering first the relations between legis- 
latures (Congress and Parliament, state and 
provincial legislatures, city councils) and the 
administration, we may note that constitu- 
tionally the legislature is placed in a superior 
position as the ultimate representative of the 
sovereign people (except in such systems as 
now prevail in Spain, Italy and many colonial 
governments). In the modem democratic state, 
after a long constitutional struggle, the execu- 
tive has been constitutionally subordinated; 
the administration now looks to the I^islature 
for its organization and structure, its funds, its 
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tasks, often its methods; and it accounts to the 
legislature for its acts and expenditures. Legis- 
latures have invented many devices to insure 
that this responsibility shall be a real one; yet 
one of the paradoxes of modem administration 
consists precisely in that the more the legis- 
lature strains to control administration, the less 
it succeeds. Fascist Italy has foregone the 
attempt; liberal England finds the task too great 
for systematic performance; but in France the 
parliamentary commissions perform their duties 
with such aggressiveness that the stability of 
the government is weakened. 

It is clear that the task of legislative control 
has to be simplified and generalized to the 
utmost in order to make it tolerable. Adminis- 
tration has come to such a varied, extensive and 
technical state that no body of men deriving 
from a political environment, rapidly changing 
in personnel, meeting intermittently and ab- 
sorbed with pres,>ing issues of public policy, 
can expect to act effectively as a board of direc- 
tors. Control to secure efficiency and economy 
is probably not at all an appropriate function of 
the legislature, but should derive from the 
internsd organization of the administration 
itself. 

The legislature docs, however, have a 
legitimate function to perform vis-a-vis the 
administration. It may properly undertake to 
require the administration to operate within the 
limits of general legislative policy, to inquire 
into the propriety of expenditures and criticize 
the whole range ^f administrative operations, 
to insure that th* administrative control is 
operating to secure efficiency and to inform 
itself thoroughly of the conditions of adminis- 
tration in view of remedial legislation. 

There is much e^idcnce that the consti- 
tutional role of the administration is in process 
of reconstruction. Legislatures are now faced 
with an almost superhuman task of dealing with 
a range of social problems, the intelligent 
solution of vhich depends less upon broad 
intuitions than upon mas.ies of data from which 
con * isions emerge only by scientific treat- 
ment. In their solution Ae advice of adminis- 
tration is often the most significant that legis- 
latures can call upon. Hence it results that legis- 
lative texts are frequently written by anonymous 
officials, sponsored by the executive and agreed 
to by the legislature. The latter become adju- 
dicators of social policy rather than initiators. 

The parliamentary system institutionalizes 
this process in huge part, while in American 
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municipal government the tendency of city 
managers to suggest, formulate and guide the 
decisions of city councils parallels the mo\ ement 
in national circles elsewhere 

On a broader scale it has to be recognired in 
representatnc goveniments that administration, 
like legislation, must proceed on a basis of 
consent 'The public enters as an infliuiitial 
part}. It ma) strengthen or weaken administra- 
tion from the jurj bov or at the polls (election 
of shenff, prosecuting attornt\) The special 
public concerned with puticular phases of 
administration otten secures a more dchnite 
recognition b) assignment of its rcpresentatocs 
to adsisory boards or to responsible commis- 
sions (workmen’s compensation commisMons) 
Crol\ has pointed out that the most doubtful 
and difficult question connected with the admin- 
istratis e organization of a pmgrcssne democ- 
racy concerns its abilitv to obtain ind keep 
pubhc confidence \s administration extends its 
compass and refines its technique, the dif- 
ficulty increases, but a healthx recognition of 
the undcrhing objectues of administration in 
terms of ser\ice goes far to maintain a proper 
balance 

The administration and the courts arc in 
constant contact with eich other, thus gning 
nsc pnmanlv to questions of administratis e 
law. But considerations of efficient conduct of 
public affairs are also frequently engaged 
Historical!) local courts haNc earned the brunt 
of local administration, as in (jrest Britain until 
the reform of local goxernment in i8S8 and 
1894, exen toda> the courts share responsibility 
for the British police system In the United 
States the countv courts of the southern states 
perpetuate this English inheritance 

Broadly speaking, howexer, the judicial 
sysUra now stands as a controlling agency, 
holding the entire administrative sxsum within 
the bounds of law and offering redress to those 
whose nghts ma> have been infringed by 
offiaal action In Anglo-Saxon jurisdictions the 
ordinary amrts fierform this function, on the 
continent a separate senes of admimstratixe 
courts ffrevatl 

The dexclopment of the regulating functions 
of administration, as well as the determination 
of the limits of official discretion, is governed 
by the views of courts concerning the proper 
limits of administrative action In the United 
States diverse tendencies are at work, resulting 
on the whole in a recession of judicial inter- 
poattion. This has developed in part by statu- 


tory extension of official power, as In the en- 
forcement provisions of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, in part by more tolerant attitudes on the 
part of the courts In each case there is a iKtter 
appreciation of the peculiar qualifications of 
administrative ofhciaK to deal with the diverse 
and delicate situitions which modern govern- 
ment ittempts to regulate Courts are spciialists 
in law and in \nglo-ha\on jurisdictions rely 
on precedent, oiiicials arc specialists in siKial 
Situations and kx)k toward the future rather 
than the pist 

The courts retain ultimate power of control 
in most circumst incts, and in cases of excess of 
power, failure to observe pnKCiluril rei]uiic- 
mmts «>r abuse j'Hiwer, will regulatl> inter- 
vene to protect indivuhiil right \ verv sig- 
nitieant tenelene\ of the twentieth centurv is, 
hovetver, the assumption of (|uasi-|udieial 
powers bv administrative eornmissions (iitilitv 
eommissions, eornpensition commissir>iis, mini- 
mum w ige eommissions, valuation lH)irds, 
etc ) Modern administration is based more ind 
more on generil legislitivc texts whieb pre- 
supfvise that officials will dehne ind redefine 
tlieir content, it is thus freed from the neeessitv 
of observing the eletuled requiieiiu nts wlreh 
were lormerl\ imposed bv st itute, and the ocei 
Sion for judicial interference his therein been 
lessened 

Trfnds The iinderlvmg trends of modern 
administration are not alw lys cas\ tr) stgregile 
and define Some however, seem reason iblv 
dear There is vet no conclusion to the greiwth 
of admimstiativc feme turns, although there his 
been a recession from the abnormal utuation 
induced b) the w ir and i gene ral slowing dov\n 
of the expansion of function bj reason of 
hnancidl stnngene) The intcnsit\ of adminis- 
tration, a factor unrelated to extent, increases 
jear by jesir and mi) be expected to develop 
graduill) for an indehniic peruHl Ihe scope 
and intensity of public administration arc both 
functie »s of a prevailing scKiali/ed philosophy of 
government which seems to be characteristic 
of such wide!) diversified s) stems as the Ameri- 
can and Russian, the British and the Italian. 

As these trends move on from decade (D 
decade, they cmphasi/a, the decline of the 
amateur and the dominance of the expert The 
amateur administrator long ago lost his hold on 
the national services znd is disappearing in the 
larger local services as well. The reform of 
English local government in the last decade of 
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the nineteenth century, the establishment of 
the American city manager plan in the twen- 
tieth, are indication& of a lontnniing process by 
which spcciah/atKin, permanence and proks- 
sionalisrn are conc|uering the public service 
hiom another priint ol vicwr this marks the 
transition from self-governmental institutions 
to bureaucracy 

ihc tenter of gravity of modem adminis- 
tration IS moving from peripher> to center 
This shift is rendered feasible bv technologic il 
improvements in cornmumeUion and trans- 
{xirtation, and is lendered \\i->e bv virtue of 
savings in outlay and expenditure, bv improve- 
ment in manv speciili/ed fonns of public 
service (institution il care of insane, defectives 
anil delinetut nts) and bj greater else in super- 
vision anil control ( ertiin phasis of adminis- 
tntion remain loeah/ed and by their nature 
would seem likelv to continue so, for instance, 
fimilv eire, mothers pensions, recreation in 
Iirge put, biths, protection of person and 
propeitv lieu, however, is elstwluic, the 
else lor eentnl ing thought to 

admiiiistrition sums uniinpeach ible 1 ord 
ilildiiu s biilliint MiggC'^tion for a Ministci of 
Kiseuch mil Inioiiiution runiins to be mule 
crtedivt, Init llie Privv Coiineil C omniiltec 
on Reseueh nd in \imnei sueh senu otbciil 
igi rules IS till \ ition il Kiscirch Council md 
the Sociil ^eii me Rese ireh C ouncil arc distinct 
iiidic ilions ot dcv<.Iopmcnts 

In Xincric I, ispi LI illv there h is eimrgid in 
reel nt Vi us i pionounccd tiiidincv to enhince 
llie ulnunistr itive powei of ehicf execu^^ives, 
including the president, governors, mavors and 
minagers 1 wo tvpes ol executives ire eom- 
pitiiig lor supremuv, the politic d and tin 
piofcssion il and it is niueh tix) e irlv to indicate 
which will prevail Whichever ultimatclv pre- 
dominates, It is sife to cone hide thit the 
intcgntv ot a profession ili/cd service will be 
assured 

loilowmg the war cime a distinct tendency 
to modify the autocratic manigenunt of per- 
sonil relations within the public seivicc Ihc 
democratization ot business hid its repercus- 
sions in government, most notably in Russia, 
but also in a signilieant manner iii (jrcat 
Britain. Reaction soon overtwk the hoi>eful 
surge of feeling which succeeded the armistice, 
and It is unlikely that democratic or radical 
theory will introduce anj marked innovations 
in the practises of personnel management. 

There is, nevertheless, a decided tendency in 
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continental systems to grant a jurisdictional 
protection to rights of employment, which are 
less extensive in Great Britain and uncommon 
in the United States '1 his takes the form of an 
administrative appeal from official decisions by 
emplt }ccs whose interests have been injured. 
In America public employees are m this 
respect more nearly on the footing of mdustrial 
employees 
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ADM 1 XISTRATI\-E AREAS. Administrative 
activity is as old as government itself. Greek, 
Roman and mediaeval analogies offer instructive 
comparisons to the modem administrator, llie 
emergence of a separate function or machinery 
of administration, however, is a product very 
laigcly of the nineteenth century. The new 
tasks thrust upon or assumed by government as 
a result of the new conceptions and broader 
requirements of communication, education, 
public health and public welfare hastened the 
process of political reorganization and func- 
tional differentiation which marked the progress 
of the industrial revolution. A comparison of the 
effects of this process upon administrative areas 
and their proliferation in the laigcr states will 
indicate its general outlines. 

In the United States the federal government 
has developed its relatively few administrative 
districts — treasury, judicial, customs, federal 
reserve, etc. — without interfering with state 
boundaries. The states, which have complete 
constitutional control over their own territory, 
have, on the other hand, elaborated a great 
vazie^ and €onv>lcxity of areas. The tradirional 


subdivisions ot the state are the county and, 
for local government, the town (New England) 
or township (south, middle and west). There 
are over 3000 counties in the country, varying 
greatly in size (25 to 30,000 square miles) and 
population (65 to over 3,000,000). ''The typical 
county may be said to have an area of 6oq 
square miles and ao,ooo population” (Dodd, 
p- 348). 

The disparity between the traditional county 
boundaries and a realistic remapping of admin- 
istration in accord with the shifting of popula- 
tion and rapid urbanization which has taken 
place all over the country has led to two ex- 
pedients: the setting up of new areas for new 
functions, and the sanction of county unions for 
special and limited puq^oses. 

Practically e\ery state has for its own pur- 
poses t>'pes of administrative areas —fiscal, elec- 
toral, judicial, park, public health, police, road, 
education, conservation, etc. — which overlap 
the county division or disregard it altogether. 
In addition to these are the many local areas 
and metropolitan districts which have grown 
up during the last century. Only a few states, 
on the other hand, have, hesitatingly enough, 
allowed counties to cooperate, under home rule 
or count)' manager charters or by special legis- 
lation, for joint administration of such serv- 
ices as roads and hospitals. The reorganization 
of state administrative areas on a logical plan 
has received very much less sup{K>it in practise 
than it has in project (see Governor Smith's 
Messages, Albany, New York, Jan. 5, 1927; 
Jan. 4, 1928). 

Local administrative areas have gone through 
the same process of dissection at the hands of 
the states. Not only have they been chopped 
up into various unrelated and often conflicting 
areas for special purposes — for example, schools, 
roads, parks, water, drainage— but tlie rapid 
growth of cities has added confusion to the 
existing puzzle map. Various plans have been 
tried to overcome the anomalies of anachto- 
nistic , olitical boundaries: the merging of city- 
county areas and functions, the erection of an 
expanding city intD an independent county, ffte 
limited control by the city over adjacent ter- 
ritory, the federatbn of cities for special pttr- 
poses, the creation of metropolitan districts, 
the consolidation of urban areas with local 
autonomy for limited purposes, or the complete 
unification of 8ucl« areas (Dodd, Max^). 
Meanwhile state boundaries have offered sim^ 
obstacles to eflident administration of newer 
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rqponal activities such as flood control or 
power development. Numerous intentate ‘*com- 
pacta” have been sanctioned by Congress, the 
most notable of which is that creating the 
Port of New York Authority (Frankfurter). 

The great acts reforming local government in 
England began with the Poor I^w Amendment 
Act and the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835. For a half century afterwards the same 
process as in America of creating ad hoc areas 
for special purposes resulted in the same *‘chaos 
of areas, of authorities and of rates.” Consolida- 
tion of areas began with the Public Health Act of 
1875 and has a)ntinued to the present; the Act 
of 1929 removed the last serious anomaly by 
the complete transfer of poor law functions 
from some 640 old fxior law unions to the 142 
counties and ajunty boroughs. 

The present administrative areas of England 
are as follows: administrative counties, 62; 
county boroughs (large cities), 82; metro]X)litan 
boroughs (old crown charters), 253; urban 
districts, 782; rural districts, 602; parishes, 
14,300. Many joint av4tliuinK-s have been set 
up under permissive acts, such as those for 
roads, town planning and electricity supply. 
Central control is for the most part amsolidated 
in the Ministrj' of Health, thereby insuring 
responsibility to Parliament. Hiis ministry 
succeeded tlic P(K)r Iaiw Commissioners (es- 
tablished in 1834), the Pcx)r Law Iloard (1847), 
the Board of Health (1S48) and the Ix)cal 
Government Board (1871). 

In contrast to the American, and in large 
measure to the English, theory of local adminis- 
tration, Franc'c, (iermany, Italy and Japan have 
highly centralized systems of national control. 
The details of the hierarchy of districts vary 
in the different countries. Germany has 18 
states, each divided into separate groups of 
districts, Prussia, for example, being composed 
of provinces, administrative districts, counties 
(urban and rural), cities, rural communes and 
manors. France has 90 departments, 279 
arrondi^ments, 3019 cantons, 37,981 com- 
munes (of which over 22,000 have a jwpulation 
of less than 500). In these and other centralized 
countries the focussing of control at the political 
center follows naturally from the fact that it is 
the center of gravity of the administrative 
system; in England and the United States 
central contiol has been elaborated at the 
expense, and often in the face, of the persisting 
tenacity of local loyalties. 

The growth in the range of international 
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administratbn has already created what may 
be termed international administrative areas. 
Tangier, the sanitary councils, the river com-* 
missions, etc., are pre-war examples, while the 
direct territorial responsibilities of the League 
of Nations (Danzig and the Saar Valley), its 
work in Greece (exchange of populations), in 
Austria and Hungary (finance), in Poland 
(health) and the mandates are indications of a 
great future expansion in this field (Sayre). 

The real problems arising from the increase in 
administrative areas result from the ”lag” in 
the changing of boundaries to meet the facts of 
human migration and shifts in economic activity. 
Differences in size, population and taxable 
capacity between different areas subject to 
similar responsibility create intolerable situ- 
ations which arc still further accentuated by 
changes in wealth and population and by 
differences in the political institutions of dif- 
ferent countries, ^)oreover, as administration 
is a function of locality, its form and technique 
must change with the locality. As locality is a 
function of space, so is space a function of time; 
with the profound changes in the speed and 
ease of communication in the past century, the 
whole problem of administration has been modi- 
fied and the area of effective control broadened. 

Various plans for reorganization have been 
suggested. 'I'hcir variety and ingenuity may be 
indicated by a reference to the Webbs’ scheme 
for the “cellular” organization of (England, 
“county l)oroughism” (Finer, “Ncue Entwick- 
elungstepdenzen”), ♦Lv- “regionalist” movement 
in France (Brun, Hcr«i -ssy), and the regional 
planning and power projects in the United States. 

Others have suggested more fundamental 
reform by striking at the root of the separation 
of camomic and political interests. The Soviet 
and Fascist states, the ( Herman Economic 
Crmncil (Finer, Representative Government and 
a Parliament of Industry)^ the guild socialist and 
other programs (Cole and Laski) are protests of 
this sort. A functional organization of adminis- 
tration appears to offer gr?at difficulties, al- 
though. ‘n benefits would be leal and are perhaps 
essential to any final solution of the problem of 
administrative areas. Meanwhile it is becoming 
evident in practise that with the increasing 
mobility of man and his products the area of 
administration must enlarge. In the words of 
the Webbs, there must be “aggregation to 
secure segregation.’* 

Philups Bradley 
See , Administration. Public; Organization, Ad- 
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ADMIMSTRAITVE BOARDS, See Boards, 

AdMIMsTRA1I\F. 

ADMINTSTR.Vn\1E COMMISSIONS See 

Commissions. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COURTS. See Courts, 
Administrativf. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. 

Admmstraine Law on the Continent of Europe. 
The central idea of administrative law in 
French and German jurisprudence is the dif- 
ferentiation of ci\il and criminal justice from 
other functions of government. For the adju- 
dication of controversies between pnvate per- 
sons and for the punishment of cnines there 
exist courts Mhich are surrounded by consti- 
tutional guaranties of independence; but the 
executive power is not, m principle, subject to 
their jun^iction. Inevitably, however, the 


exercise of governmental powers in matters of 
police, revenue and public services will, by 
reason of the silence or the ambiguity of statu- 
tory texts or by reason ot disputed facts, give 
nse to contruversies, and unle^ private parties 
are to be subjected to an unregulated official 
discretion, there must he devised orderly 
processes, as part of the executive power, for the 
determination ot these controversies, and these 
m their turn Mill produce pnnciples analogous 
to those administered or evolved by the 
ordinary anirts 

1 his Iwlv of law, controlling the exercise of 
governmental power outside of traditional civil 
and criminal justice, is designated as adminis- 
trative lav\ It covers both regulative legislation 
and its interpretation, and the inherent prin- 
aples ot oilicial power 'Fhe exclusion of the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts leads to a 
demand for a substitute, and in France and 
manv other continental states special adminis- 
trative courts have been established I he devel- 
opment of a thcorv of administrative law is 
greativ stimulated by a distinct organ ot )uris- 
pnidcncc and by the neecssitv ot mirking otl the 
jurisdictifin of administritive from tint of 
ordinarv tribunals Xdministritive livv has thus 
become on the continent of 1 uro|H a nnjor 
department of legal science, and his accord- 
mglv a status ce|iial to that of civil and crimi- 
nal law 

Adnum^tratne and Judicial Pmurt tn th 
An^lo- Imencan S\ stem I rub r tlu common 
law of England, received in Xrneriea, tlu fiins- 
diction of the regular courts over contn)\ersic.s 
involving the validity of oflicial aet^, with 
power to grant relict against oigans of the 
administration, was never lost Moreove r, whe rt 
legislation had to operate thnnigh official powers 
over individuals ot a eompulsory or determina- 
tive nature, such powers were apt to be vested 
in courts (in Lnglind locally m the justiees 
of the peace) and not in administrative officers 
The old common law executive officer, the 
sheriff, was a ministerial officer ot the kings 
court F ngland and the Amcriein state govern- 
ments lacked the bureaucratic organization 
characteristic of the continental monarchical 
systems as the latter developed during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries It is 
true that in Amcnca the organization of local 
governments separated administrative froni 
judicial functions and the important power 
to grant licenses for the sale of intoxicating 
liquon, which was In England vested m the 
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justices of the peace, was in most American 
states exercised by local administrative author- 
ities; and c|Ucstions in connection with this 
licensing power compelled the courts to consider 
the problem of admuiistratnc discretion But 
administrate e orders were not a conspicuous 
part of the machinery of gcjvcrnment, and on 
the whole administratuc law, as wc know it 
now, until the laUr part of the nineteenth 
century remained undeveloped, and the term 
meant nothing to the legal profession. Among 
jurists there was a tendency to regard it as 
something ioreign to the common law, and 
Professor A V Diecy in his Introduction to the 
Study of tfu / c#tt of the (Constitution (Sth ed 
l^indon 191s) contrasted the droit admtim- 
tratif of France with the “rule of law” in 
Lngland The great treatises of the (krman 
Ptofcs>or (must on 1 nglish administrative law 
apparenti) rcc lived little, if any, attention in 
Ingland In Xmcrica there were well known 
Ire itise s on the law of oflieers, the law of 
municipil eorpoiations nid the law of e\traord- 
inirv Icgil rciiieclKs h the present div the 
term “ Klrninistr ilivc liw** is not to be found in 
legal digests and is uncommon in judicial deci- 
sions 

Ihi Rtu of Ufuruan Idministratn e I uni 
\s i siihjeit of in’»triietion aekninistritive law 
oht lined a stilus in univtrsitj departments of 
govirnnunt or ixiliticil science before it g lined 
a footliold in law scIkkiIs Political science 
teiehers (inphisi/td problems of orgini/ition 
((foodium, ( owpauitiii Idnunistratn ( I 
and the more pureh legil ispects of powers and 
remedies did not become dominant until 
professional l.iw schools gwe the subject a 
place in the curriculum, which was done only 
verj slowl) 1 veil todav it docs not cKcupv 
the same position as constitutional liw Ihc 
scientific study of the sub|eet received a new 
stimulus when the Commonwcilth Fund in 
New York placed it among the reseaich topics 
to be svste*matie ill} piiisued and suosidi/ed. 

In \mcrie<i the awakening of the legal pn>- 
fession to problems of administrative law is 
associated with the regulation of public utilities, 
operating through commissions vested with 
power to issue orders It was only after the 
beginniiig of the piescnt century that this 
branch of the law was really developed. In the 
sixties of the nineteenth century a similar order- 
issuing power had been given to the Metro- 
poIiUn Board of Health of the county of New 
York, and its constitutionality, questioned by 
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lawyers, had been sustained by the courts. The 
novelty was that a power such as traditionally 
under the common law system had belonged 
only to courts of justice was to be exercised 
administratively by organs of the government 
not hedged in by the old established checks of 
judicial processes, 1 e not proceeding “accord- 
ing to the course of the common law ” Was this 
“due pmeess”^ Ihe familiar licensing (as 
opposed to order-issuing or directing) power had 
presented no similar problem, for according to 
Its nature it tended to be exercised m a loutine 
fashion, and on the whole the interests subject 
to It found it easily possible to accommodate 
themselves to Us exercise \n administrative 
order according to its nature is not quite a 
routine matter, it places itself in opposition to 
the independent conduct of business, and hence 
the authority issuing it tends to assume the char- 
acter of a tribunal and appears to represent a 
metliod of law competing with the common law. 

As an instrumciit of legislative policy this 
method of controlling private interests became 
conspicuous through the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1S87 This let optraled with terms 
(“unreason ihle,” ete ) practiuillv unenforceable 
without administrativi determinations prior to 
judicial enforcement, and the making of these 
determ iitions was entrusted to the Interstate 
Commerce C ommission, an “independent 
agenev in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment” (to use a term more reecntlj introduced 
into the langu ige of Congress), 1 c not a court 
of lusiiee but a bodj whose members were 
made immovable Pv he president WTiile the 
next act of congress lal economic legislation, 
the Sherman Anti - 1 rust \et of 1890, was a 
piirclv penal measure VMthoiit administrative 
dctcrmin.^ions, Congress, in 19x4, bv the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Clacton 
\cts, and bj the Shipping Board Act of 1916, 
agiin utilized administrative commissions, and 
although in 1920 the Packers \ct entrusted 
analogous funetiors to the secretary of agri- 
culture, the commission vested with determina- 
tive pov\ers had become tstiblished as an im- 
porta» organ of law administration. The 
copying of the model of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in the public utilitv laws of the states 
made the method familur to the entire Amen- 
can legal profe*ssion, and administrative law 
became a recognized branch of the legal system. 

The stat^ public utilit} laws operate through 
licenses and certificates as well as through 
orders; and important licensmg powers fnew 
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construction, security issues, etc) were given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1920. Licence or permit requirements were also 
the traditional method of the legislative regu* 
lation of such classes of business as banking, 
insurance, the liquor traffic, etc. As bctore 
stated, the tendencv ot this fonn of power to 
become a routine function had prevented it 
from becoming a nucleus for the growth of 
administrative law. l*iuier the Transportation 
Act of 1920, however, the requirement ol notice 
and hearing as a condition precedent to the 
issuing oi {Kmiita promises to invest this tvpe 
of function likevviM. with a quasi-judtual 
character, and to raise in connection with its 
exercise important questions involving priv^atc 
nght, admmistrativc power and judicial con- 
trol. 

Sources and Problems of Admtm^tratne Late 
If we describe administrative law as the law 
of officul power and ot its subjection to judicial 
control, we also mdicate its two principal 
phases and aspects On the one hand the 
law IS concerned with statutory provisions and 
their construction, on the other hand, with 
common law principles of remedial law (official 
liabilitv , e\traordinar> legal remedies, equitable 
junsdiction). B it common law also enters into 
statutory oonsiiuction, and legislation is urn* 
trolled bv the constitutional principle of due 
process to which the esercise of power over 
private nghts must conform It ls neithir 
necesbar> nor profitable to determine how much 
of administrative law rc>ts on legislative, and 
how much on judiaal, action 

The mam problems of administrative law 
relate to the nature and operation ot official 
powers (permits and orders, ministerial and 
discretionary, scope of discretion and legitimacy 
of underlying ainsiderations), the fonnal and 
procedural conditions for the exercise of powers, 
offiaal and communal babiltty, the specific 
remedies for the judicial control of adminis- 
trative action (legal, equitable and statutorv), 
jurisdictional limitations of powers and the 
question of administrative finality 

The constitutional problems of adminbtra- 
live law relate to the delegability of legislative 
power, due process in administrative power 
and due process as involving subjection of 
administrative power to judicial control. Where 
the course of administration is in accordance 
with traditional methods, it is generally as- 
sumed that it IS not contrary to constitutional 
limitations or requirements (summary powers, 


finality of discretion, absence of common law 
remedies such as the non-suability of the 
sovereign). On the other hand common law 
principles generally work out in such a way 
that fundamental requirements of justice are 
respected and o|vcratt\e. Thus if the adminis- 
trative process in itself falls short of what due 
process may seem to demand, the application of 
common law remedies (mandamus, official 
hahilitv, etc ) by vva\ of correcting the adminis- 
trative process mav supply the defect. 

Ihe judicial ilevclopment of administrative 
law proctids niainlv tlmiugh a gradual liberal- 
ization ot the two rimedies respectively appli- 
cable to permits anil orders, namely maiulaniiis 
iind certiorari, hut the courts cannot remedy 
even detect of the common law, and particu- 
larlv the h<irsh operation of official liability 
cannot be relieved without corresponding 
hardship to private iigiits With rt*gard to this 
last matter adcc|uite relief may depend upon 
the legislative substitution of the corporate 
liability ot municipal or sute govcnimcnt 
The legislature rnav also do much m the vva\ 
of siinplifving the common law svstem of 
remedies, which is perha|^Ui undul\ encumbered 
with Uchnicalitv, and it may give added pro- 
tection to private right by throwing stifi guards 
around the administrative process itsclt, both bv 
circumscribing the sul>stanie of discretion and 
bv prescribing appropriate lorms for its cxci- 
cise In these respects the development of 
regulative legislation has incidentally brought 
in its wake also a development of adminis- 
trative law 

rhe Late of Admim\tratne I^aitise So tar 
as the Statutes are silent and are not aided 
by well-established rules of coastnidion or of 
the common law, administrative authorities 
must themselves determine in the first instance 
how they will exercise their powers, and the 
prac*isc» which they observe will control private 
interests except as they may be checked or 
ovcmiled bv successful appeal to the coiuts. 
Administrative practise will thus always have 
an important place in the actual functioning of 
government, \oluntary and long continued 
administrative practise has many of the chgr- 
actenstics of law and, under favorable condi* 
tions, inherent guaranties of fairness rnay 
approach those which are generally associated 
with courts of justice We are inclined to accord 
to the courts a law creating monopoly, and 
administrative law is to us primarily judicial 
law controlimg the administration. The term 
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might, however, also be applied to a body of 
principles produced by the administration; and 
with the growth of administrative tribunals, and 
particularly of a practise of publishing reports 
of administrative decisions and of abiding by 
precedents, there is every reason to suppose that 
such a body of commission or departmental 
administrative law will gradually establish itself. 

The quality of such administrative law as the 
administration itself may produce will greatly 
depend upon the character of its organization. 
In the modern constitutional state this organ- 
ization is in the main fixed by written law, and 
the principles which guide this organizing 
legislation are also legitimately designated as 
aciministrative law; French and German and 
American writings on the subject are perhaps 
primarily given to the discussion of organiza- 
tion. I'here is now, however, a tendency to 
dilTerentiate the study of organization and the 
study of powers. 'Lhe former, involving public 
administration, aims to discover the conditions 
xcconciling efiicienry and economy with avoid- 
ance of the drawl'** 1* bureaucracy. The 
latter, invoKing the principles making for the 
protection of right and justice, is viewed as 
the more strictly legal discipline of adminis- 
trati\'e law, using the narrower sense of the 
term. 

Latv Enfurccmvnt, There remains a fiirther 
impoitanl aspect of administration w’hich is 
concerned with law' enforcement. The process 
of enforcement is to such an extent dominated 
by the courts, and also so closely associated with 
criminal or penal justice, that it seems to fall 
almost outside of the province of administra- 
tion, a^nsidereJ as a branch of government 
distinct from the judiciary. Yet the initial and 
the final stages of enforcement- prosecution 
and execution — arc entrusted to organs of 
government which, while closely allied to the 
courts, are technically part of the executive 
government. A complete view of the field must 
not fail to take account of the important prob- 
lems connected with the organization and 
action of administrative enforcing ixjwcra; but 
in the United States at least that aspect of 
administrative law has not so far received 
adequate systematic treatment. 

Ernst FReltnd 
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ADML\TSTRATI\T ORGANIZATION. 
See Organization, Administrative. 

ADMIRALTY. See Maritime Law. 

ADOlyESCENCh I tcrally means grow'th, but 
as the term is ust ' in biology and psychol- 
ogy it defines the period of human development 
from the beginning of puberty to the end of the 
maturation process. Its phj-siological charac- 
teristics are now* well understood. Its chmnolog- 
ical boundaries vary w'ith race, climate, nutri- 
tion, social status and inheritance, and may 
include some individuals as young as eight and 
others as old as twenty-five. 'Fhe status of an 
age group in society may be determined by 
studying, first, the scient.tic knowledge available 
convwming its physical and mental development; 
second, its position in the laws regulating social 
relationships, duties, immunities and privileges; 
third, its participation in social and economic 
activities and the problems resulting from the 
degree of adjustment or maladjustment; fourth, 
the moral and religious ideas that evolve con- 
cerning its conduct and status. 

Thus infancy has been studied. In the pre- 
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natal period weight increases almost a billion- 
fold, in all the \cars after birth only about 
tvicntyiolii Most of the growth momentum, 
according to Minot, is lost at the time of birth 
(q 8 percent) The ph\Mcal and mental pnig- 
ress of the Erst three Mars ot lite is m this stiise 
infinitely greater than from si\ to nine or from 
puberty until twenty -one years The signih- 
cance of the growth rate m the litc of the indi- 
\idual cannot, it appears, be stated accurately 
in terms useful for education, but there is a 
growing coniiction that the period of infancy 
and childhood should be surn)undcd by special 
immunities and pmtection, and that its prolon- 
gation has significance tor the more complete 
higher e\oiution of hunun beings The status 
of the child in a gi\en soctet\ is therefore held 
to be an index of social wdl-being I ndoubt- 
edly the scientific study ot cliild life has had a 
profound effect upon our modem social or- 
ganization 

To set forth the position and the influence of 
the adolescent is a more diHicult matter Physi- 
cally and mentally the nonnal adolescent is 
capable of approximating the adult role, as he 
frequently does among primitt\c ptoplts and 
pioneer groups The adolescent can win his 
bread, prod* ce offspring, tight and participate 
m social ail rebgioijs acti\ ities His immatur- 
lU comes to light in the more subtle phases of 
soaal life lie appears to be an adult \et he is 
not, and both priniitise and cmli/cd peoples 
ha\c dcnic*d him complete ()olitical participation 
and ha\c extended to adolescence some degree 
of immunits from adult Icgil and siieial re- 
8ponsil>ilitics hcientihc csidcncc to support 
this “common sense” polirs is \aguebceaiise of 
a lack of ssstcmatie research into the norms of 
adolescent deselopment A seientific descrip- 
tion ot the nomial adolescent in scKiety remains 
to be written 

A study of adokbcencc has passed through 
four phases first, intert'»t in pniblcmb of physi- 
cal growth and anthropcimetne measurements, 
which has resulted m the concept of phvsiolog- 
ical age, second, interest ot the psychologist in 
individual differences and progressive develop- 
ment, leading to the concept of psychological 
age; third, the interpretation of these findings 
in terms of evolution, the ** recapitulation 
theory,” and the doctnne of adolescence as a 
“storm and stress” penod, fourth, the definition 
of the problems of the adolescent in terms of 
the social situation. 

Pioneers in the physiology and anthro- 


pometry of adolescence were L. A. J. Qu^tclct 
in Belgium {Sur Ihomme et le developpemeia de 
ses fiiiultes in 1S35, and L'anthropomitne^ ou 
mtsure dts diffennUx faiultis de Vhomme in 
1871), in (Jennany , K von Vierordt (Phy xtologte 
dex KtnderalUrs m 1877) and 11 ^ lerordt 

{Anatomuihe^ p/i\\toloi»tsi/te und ph\xtkahsihe 
Daten und fuMltn zum ihbrauche fur Medi- 
itmr ill 188S), I! R Mailing Hansen in Den- 
mark {Pirttklin im (iexiuht dir Kmdtr in 1886), 
Charles Roberts in 1 ngland ( Manual of Inthro- 
pomttry in 187S), N Wiaaimskv in Russia 
(1907), and Iran/ Boas, W T Porter, F D 
Burk, 11 P BowdiUh and C W Pcckham in 
America (j Stanicv Hall summari/cd these in 
Adolt Hime, a nioiuiincntal woik with extended 
interpretations as to phvlogenctic and peda- 
gogic signiheancts I he most complete sum- 
mary and an ilvsis of phvsical growth studies 
was made bv B P Baldwin, iitili/iiig 5,385,400 
recorded cases fnim all available sources in va- 
rious countries He found that oscillations in 
growth, in height and in weight cKCur before 
puberty There is retardation in growth at the 
end of the pre -school period, a slight accelera- 
tion at alxnit seven tor girls and eight for bovs, 
a marked decrease in the vearlv percentile in- 
crement for girls at nine and l>ovs at eleven, 
followed l)V the adokseint growth spurt which 
m l)ovs culmiujtes it the average age of fifteen 
and in girls from twelve and a half to thirteen 
years 'The greatest mean variations in giowth 
rate for lioth sexes are found during the charac- 
teristic adolescent ages for each In a tvpieal 
American ruril eonimunitv the pre -pubescent 
Ix>\s ranged in age from eight and a half to six- 
teen years, the pubescent hoys from nine and 
a half tr> fifteen anel a half years, the post-pubes- 
cent stage from eleven anel a half to twenty -four 
\ears In an analogous city group of boys the 
prc-piil>esee*nt ages were nine and a half to sev- 
enteen and a lialf, the pube^ent ten to eighteen 
and the post-pubescent from twelve and a half 
to twenty-four years The age of first menstrua- 
tion for normal American girls ranges from ten to 
seventeen Thus any study of the adolcsccot in 
society is complicated by its tremendous range. 

Throughout the adolescent period there is 
acceleration in height, weight, breathing capac- 
ity and strength traits, with profound modifi- 
cations of bodily organisms Pubertal growth 
affects more or less simultaneously every part of 
the body, but net in equal ratio, for example, 
the muscles, the heart and the reproductive 
organs mcrease with great rapidity, the brain 
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hardly at all. Early puberty is followed as a rule 
by rapid cessation of growth in stature, although 
physiological processes of maturation may con- 
tinue until the middle twenties. Growth statis- 
tics arc of value for a)mparative study of masses 
of children in relation to age, sex, race and en- 
vironment, but the growth status of an individ- 
ual child cannot be evaluated from a study of 
growth averages, and therefore these early 
scattered investigations without uniform pro- 
cedure or continuity have slight value for an 
understanding of the processes of normal 
physical de\clopment. 

The experimentd study of children of the 
pre-schcx)l age has been carried on by Baldwin 
in the University of Iowa and by C Resell in Yale, 
resulting in the establishment of norms of phys- 
ical and ps}chological growth. Nothing of like 
nature exists for the adolescent. Helen Thomp- 
son Woolley in 1915 undertook in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a study of 54S3 adolescents from four- 
teen to eighteen, di\ided into two groups, at 
work and in selu>n|. Physical and mental tests 
were given to the s-niic children each year 
for five years. The study was restricted to 
nati\e bom white children. For the first time 
in history recorils were kept of the physical and 
mental status of representative adolescents from 
year to year, their scIkkjI or industrial histories, 
home conditions and where }X)ssible their 
social histories. 'Phe results of this study more 
nearly represent the situation in the community 
at large than any other ever undertaken with 
reference to adolesi'cnts. Formerly scales of 
mental development for adolescents were based 
almost entirely ujx)n the selected gmup that 
remained in school. (laidor, however, had pre- 
viously studied the girl in the continuation 
school, and Learning had developed tests and 
norms for vocational guidance at the fifteen 
year performance lex el. These studies compared 
school and work groups.) 

The Cincinnati study included measurements 
in height, weight, vital capacity, strength of 
hand, ste;idiness, rapidity, eye-hand coordina- 
tion, and a wide range of stindard mental tests 
involving memory, [perception, rcaignition, 
association, abstraction, reasoning, space per- 
ception, mechanical ingenuity. Comparison of 
working children with school children show’cd 
that in both physical and mental scales the latter 
arc superior at every age lcv< » from fourteen to 
eighteen years. 'Phere is some evidence that 
mental growth continues to a greater age in the 
case of school children than among working 
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children. However, the information given by 
this study as to the laws of yearly growth in the 
mental development of adole.scents is far from 
conclusive. The rate of growth, both physical 
and mental, is related to the various factors of 
age, sex, home background, degree of ability 
and type of measurements. 

In fundamental physical capacities girls com- 
plete their period of rapid growth by fifteen 
or sixteen and gain very little after seven- 
teen, thus reaching a status which is approxi- 
mately tliat of the adult from one to two years 
earlier than boys. In mental growth no such sex 
difference appears. Boys and girls are closely 
comparable in their yearly gains in the few tests 
for which wc have records. At present we have 
no data which set a limit in years to mental 
development for cither sex, although the rather 
meager data fnpm surveys of group mental 
tests incline some obserxers to think that aver- 
age mental groxvth ceases at about fourteen or 
fifteen (Toops, Pintner, Ballard). The Woolley 
results indicate that improx^cment goes on 
up to «5i\teen or seventeen years. That social 
conditions play a part is evident. ‘"It is a striking 
fact that the differences of home background, in 
these extreme cases, can not only counteract 
cbflercnccs in mental ability, but can gix’c to in- 
ferior children an adviuitage of three years in 
educational progress by the age of fourteen 
years” (Woolley, An Experimental Study of 
Children^ p. 541). Degree of ability also condi- 
tions mental groxvth after sixteen; superior 
Jiildren tend t > continue in mental progress 
longer than tht inferior. 

Although the concept of psychological age 
has been valuable in the field of education it has 
thrown little light upon the problem of the 
adolescent in society. The earlier WTiters, xxhile 
noting that the death rate is aimparatix'ely 
loxvcst at this period, that groxxth abnormalities 
tend to diminish at puberty and that infectious 
disease is relatix*cly rare, described adolescence 
as a [>criod oi marked instability and maladjust- 
ment. The dramatic ippearance of puberty sug- 
j^osted that it was a nexv birth in xvhich the 
higher human traits emerged. The dispropor- 
tionate rate of groxvth of bones, muscles, x’ari- 
ous organs and glands suggested a correspond- 
ing mental and emotional disharmony, involxing 
special dangers. In accordance with the doc- 
trine of recapitulation, the adolescent was re- 
garded as ”nco-atavistic, prone to storm and 
stress,” with “ancestral prepotencies struggling 
with each other for predominance.” G. Stanley 
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Hall and his students circulated thousands of 
questionnaires on the subject of adolescent in* 
tercstSy diet, imaginationy day dreamSy recrea- 
tion, love life, religious conversion and special 
abilities. Biogntphtes of great men and women 
were studied and characteristics of their youth 
noted. From the studies Hall listed ten specific 
characteristics of puberty: first, inner absorp- 
tion and reverie, double housekeeping of 
consciousness*'; sm>nd, birth of the imagina- 
tion, frequency of illusions, dreams, visions; 
third, sclf-criticism, skepticism and scruples; 
fourth, oxer-assertion of indixiduality; fifth, 
imitation at its acme; sixth, dramatic rule at its 
height, poses, afiectations, mannerisms; sev- 
enth, folly, absurdities, freakishness; eighth, 
new speech consciousness; ninth, absorption in 
friendship; tenth, impairment of orientation in 
time and place, intense fiuctuations in encfgx', 
great emotional and intellectual plasticity. In 
summary, "*wc must regard the adolescent stage 
as espedally characterized by .... a loosen- 
ing of the bonds betx^een the manifold factors of 
our ego, somatic and f^sychic’* (Hall, op. cit.y vol. 
1, p. 241). I'hus the manifestations of adoles- 
cence were likened to the symptoms of hysteria 
and insanity. The recorded cases of religious 
fanatics arc ** lolescents in whom the tenden- 
cies and characteristics normal to this age are 
here seen only in persistent or exaggerated 
forms” {fbid-<, vol. i, p. 2^)6). 

A more recent phase in the study of adoles- 
cence is the emphasis on its social aspect. 
The literature of the child guidance clinics and 
juvenile court studies points out that maladjust- 
ment occurs frequently in infancy and early 
childhood and is not more characteristic of 
adolescence than other periods. Where malad- 
justment is pronounced in the healthy adoles- 
cent it is now thought to be due to the social 
situation. W. I. Thomas gives mdcncc that 
when social norms and structures evolve more 
sbwly than activities and inventions the result 
b a stage of disorganization, apparent alike in 
pers^inalities and in society. When old habits 
are no bnger adequate they break down, and 
before new habits arc learned there is instabil- 
ity. Thus in the twentieth century youth ap- 
pears to be in conflict with the standards of 
behavbr in home, school, church and commu- 
nity. To add to the confusion, the dress, habits, 
actixities and mood of youth are copied by 
adults so that the value of youth appears to 
have an exaggerated significance in social life, 
and the young have few recognized goab of 


maturity to follow. At present infants and pre* 
school and school children are better cared for 
than in the past xvith reference to scientific 
programs of diet, sleep, cxercbe, physical 
safety and “chaperonage,” while the adolescent 
b prematurely exposed to self-regulation. 

NIore direct evidence that adolescence in itself 
b not a period involving special adjustment 
comes from the study of primitive youth, par- 
ticularly that undertaken by Margaret Mead. 
The difficultii*s which we have ascribed to fun- 
damental human traits are apparently non- 
existent among such a group as the Samoans. 
Civilization imposes restraints on the one hand, 
iuid increased stimulation on the other. There 
is absolutely no evidence that the conflicts and 
difficulties of adolescence arc inevitable. The 
behavior of adolescents in modem society, the 
symptoms of unrest and maladjustment, arc no 
proof that these are nonnal characteristics of 
the age group. 

Primitive peoples have often paid marked 
attention to the appearance of puberty in girls 
and boys and liave endeavored tliroiigh phjsi- 
cal mutilations, ordeals, fasting, initiation, 
festivity, seclusion and instiuction to murk it 
as an important threshold of life. Ceremonials 
of some sort are found in Africa, Asia, Indo- 
nesia, Australia, Polynesia, North America and 
South America. There arc also gmujis of priip'- 
tivc peoples in the same areas w ho pay no at- 
tention to* puberty. A systematic account of 
socbl activities among these peoples affords 
very little insight into the actual lift of the indi- 
vidual. The picture b too standardized. How a 
given personality reacts to the prevailing cul- 
ture b a matter for further research. 'I*he frame- 
work of primitive society appears to some ob- 
serv'cis to stereotype the youthful Individual 
by powerful institutional devices which prevent 
him from self-expression. The aiithro))oiogist 
doubts the correctness of this assumption. 
Wherever a primitive culture has been studied 
intensively by one who knows the language and 
can penetrate into the life and feeling of die 
group, it is evident that the primitive treatment 
of adolescence takes account of the individuality 
of the adolescent and hb need for independence. 
The new social status is seen ir a variety of 
ways: change of dwelling, entrance into youth 
societies, ordeals, tests of personal skill and en- 
durance, acqubitioi of a guardian spirit, (he 
importance conceded to adolescent dreams and 
vbions, separation from the family group, 
dbappearance from home into forest or desert, 
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initiation into sexual life, freedom from child- 
hood restraints, use of decorations, mutilations, 
serve as symbols of the enlarged status. The 
assimilation of the adolescent into the life of the 
primitive group is equally stressed by means 
of various modes of sexual, physical, social and 
spiritual initiation which tend toward the gen- 
eral phenomena of social symbiosis (Van Waters, 
The Adolescent Girl among Primitive Peoples^ 
vol. ii, p. 90-91). 

The more recent standards of adolescent 
conduct are difficult of scientific description. 
Programs of child welfare have been largely 
of extra-academic origin. It is not the scientist 
who has been directly confronted with problems 
of penional and social demoralization, but the 
parent, educator and social worker. The psy- 
chologist and sociologist have concerned them- 
selves not with the difliailties the child makes 
but with the difficulties the child has. This has 
profoundly altered the method of approach. 

Recent neurological studies have indicated 
that maturation is n subtle process, extending 
long after gross si/e and weight have been at- 
tained. Lawyers lla^e recognized this and have 
hesitated tr> allow )oung persons the full man- 
agement of large estates until they have reached 
the age of about twenty-lne years. Legislation 
has lagged behind in inatten» of criminal re- 
sponsibility, Si) that wc see youthful individuals 
of fourteen, sixteen or eighteen held aimplettly 
responsible for their deeds. Strict pnnif is lack- 
ing, hut all studies seem to indicate that the in- 
tegration of the nervous system is not complete 
until the middle tv\cnties, v\herea$ the amven- 
tional view that youth is mature at the time of 
political niajoritv (twenty' -one) pre\aiis to the 
detriment of the individual adolescent. What 
wc call wisdom and iliscrction are ccrtainlv not 
to be expected of the normal adolescent in his 
*teens. 

Among European and American civ ili/cd 
peoples the age of compulsory education has 
been extended to sixteen or eighteen. The 
state has definitely undertaken the academic and 
vocational guidance of adolescents. Youth is 
now definitely interested in programs of social 
betterment, w'ar and peace, economic ccpiality 
and democracy. The social situation is compli- 
cated, but youth remains the same — a period 
of life when physical and mental energy is at 
ita height, when charm dommates, and the 
adult role is eagerly anticipated, yet when 
complete social participation is impossible 
because of fundamental biological immaturity. 
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As long as our social situation is somewhat 
pathological, youth will remain in conflict with 
prevailing social standards. 

Miriam Van Waters 
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ADOPTION. 

Primitive. Auoption is the legal fiction by 
which an indivK^ lal belonging by birth to a 
certain kinship group acquires novel relation- 
ships that arc reckoned as equivalent to con- 
genitil ones and cither wholly or partly super- 
sede the old ties. 

Primitive conditions sometimes foster whole- 
sale adoption of children. Wlicn a mother dies 
in childbed, the surviving infant must die of 
starvation unless a tribeswoman able to give 
suck is willing to adopt it. If there are no such 
women, the child is usually buried with the 
n. iher. At a later age a child may be easily 
orphaned by a war raid or the dangers incident 
to daily economic pursuits. Frequently the 
adopters are close relatives, such as uncles 
and aunts, but this is by no means essential. 
Among Plains Indian tribes a stranger who has 
lost a child bearing a real or fancied resemblance 
to the orphan may feel prompted to adopt it 
as a substitute. Other motives enter. Thus, 
where the concept of property is well devel- 
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Oped, as among some of the reindeer herding 
Siberians, a childless man of wealth may find 
intolerable the thought of ha\ing his wealth 
dissipated and will accordingly take pains to 
find an heir. 

In some regions of the globe, houever, adop- 
tion is practised on a scale wholly dispropor- 
tionate to any rational grounds therefor. In one 
of the islands of the Kastem Torres Straits 
group, children arc adopted even before birth 
and brought up entirely in the family of the 
adoptbe parent; otten they nc\er learn their 
real parents’ identity. In the Banks L^lands 
(Melanesia) similar cu^toms hold sway. A new- 
born infant “becomes the child of the man who 
pays the chief helper or midwife at the birth.” 
Since the tathers sister determines the mid- 
wife, the father usually tmjoys the best chance 
to establish his claims. But if he bhould lack 
the requisite fee or happen to be away , another 
man is likely to arrogate paternity and the true 
parents are not legally entitled to retain the 
infant. In theory* the real father might indeed 
redeem his otfspniig at a later ptriod, but prac- 
tically the payments traditionally exacted -in- 
volving double the amount expended in the 
child’s interest pro\ c prohibitn c, 'I’hls applies 
especially afte the adopter has paid the bK>y s 
initiation fee for entrance into the men s v)ti- 
cty. Rivers interprets this extravagant tendency 
to adopt unrelated children as a sign of pristine 
community of children — itself connected with 
a onc-timc sexual communism. Howe\cr this 
may be, Oceania as a whole represents a mam 
center for adoption carried to unusual lengths. 
In Polynesia childless Tahitians adopted chil- 
dren, and those blessed with progeny took over 
additional ones while giving away s«imc of their 
own. In such caacs the practise cemented the 
friendship of the households ermcerned, and 
the children themselves divided their time hap- 
pily between their two homes. In this extreme 
form the custom inevitably modifies the prin- 
ciple of the universality of the individual 
family. 

Adoption of adults occurs in a number of 
ways. A common one in North America is that 
connected with ceremonial affiliation. When a 
Hidatsa (North Dakota) buys entrance to a 
military society with his age mates, the group 
of sellers arc collectively the purchaser’s “fath- 
eiB,” irrespective of the magnitude of the differ- 
ence in age between the groups, and each buyer 
has an individual “father,” from whom he buys 
the relevant paraphernalia and instruction. 


The logical consequences of adoption are 
generally carried out with astonishing rigor. 
If a man X adopts a boy Y in a matrilineal 
tribe, Y is rcckoneii as a member not of the 
adopter’s clan but of his wife’s: that is, he 
automatically falls into the group to which X’s 
own children belong. Further, other individuals 
at once apply kinship terms to the newc'omer 
in consistency with the assumption that he is 
X’s son. In other words, X’s brother (accx^rd- 
ing to the common form of terminology found 
with clan oiganizations) calls Y “son” and ex- 
pects to be called “father” by him; X’s sister 
calls the Niy by a distincti\e nephew term and 
is recipnically dc^signatcd as an “aunt,” and so 
forth. Adoption natiirallv leads to a fusion of 
diverse blcHKl lineages, and the transition Iroin 
a maternal family to a clan eomposixl of two 
or more unrelated maternal lineages is most 
readily understcKid on this basis. Their dis- 
tinctness 1 % ultimately loigotten, and the fiction 
of a common descent welds all indi\iduals into 
a single unit just as in mmlern Li\ili/ation 
community of political allegiance is constantlv 
omfounded with racial commimitv. In latter 
day Hopi \ill.iges then areaitiially clans formed 
by a cwnhination of several such lineage's, both 
typ^ being rated cquiealent, regardless of the 
b]fK)d homogeneity or hcteiogencily «)t their 
membership. 

Primitiee adoption customs rest on a mental 
attitude difficult tr> conceive for those nuitiired 
in western trailitions Savages eomiiionly have 
a generic love of children that is m no way 
dc{>endent on a sense of eons.ingiimity. A 
South African \egn> insists on claims to his 
wife’s offspring even when they are dtinon- 
strahly liegotten in adulterous intercourse A 
Toda m southern India establishes his pater- 
nity by a fixed rite, and his wife’s son, begotten 
ten years after the husband’s death, becomes 
the dece.i5cd man’s heir unless some other man 
has subscqui ntly performed the ceremony. 
PVom all accounts the adopted child by legal 
fiction is in every case treated with all the 
loving-kindness lavished on a real child. If 
anything, he becomes the object of exaggerated 
tenderness. 

R(iBf>RT H. IX)WIE 
SfT . Kinship; Favihv; Marriaoi, Amhkopoi.oCy. 

MoorRN. Adoption was the ancient, as it is 
the modem, method of creating by law the 
relationship of parent and child. It is an old 
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inatitution in India and Japan. In Rome, since 
the religious headship of the family and the 
inheritance of property passcil from father to 
son, the motive recognized by the law prfwiding 
for adoption was the desire for an heir who 
would promote or continue the prestige of the 
family. 'Fhc abstract rule was that adoption 
should imitate nature, and in consequence the 
civil law recpiired that the adopting parent 
must be at least fifteen years older than the 
child adopted and must not he a relative within 
the prescribeil limits of consanguinity. Adop- 
tion w;ui carefully considerrd in the prepara- 
tion of the Napoleonic Code, and with limita- 
tions the Roman provisions were followed. 
Other countries of ICurope whose codes are 
based on the ci\il law have alsc^ with statutory 
modifications and with new* safeguards followed 
the Roman law. Legal proxision for adoption 
is now pr.ictically universal in Eumpc, Great 
Britain, the Lnitcd States and Canada, but 
not so universal in South and Central America, 
'fhe nuidcni niolivc, however, is not the 
strengthening of tne t.iuijl> but, as W. Clarke 
Hall put.^ it, the conferring of the ‘'prixileges 
of parents up<»n the childless and the protec- 
tion of parents upon the parentless.** 

Legal adoption xxas unknoxxn to the common 
laxx and xvas not authorized bx statute in (ireat 
Britain until iga^i. In English laxv the child 
had no absolute right to succeed to any part 
of the parent s property, but could be disin- 
herited by will in fax or t>f cither rclatixes or 
strangers. It xxas possible, therefore, without 
resort to adoption, fir family titles to he con- 
tinued and family estates kept together when 
there xxas no ilirect male descendant. Provision 
for care of depeiulent children by means of 
adoption xxas probably ilela^cd by the dexxlop- 
nicnt of the relation of master and apprentice. 
By means of this arrangement orphans and 
children of indigent parents could be bound out, 
xxhile the rights of the m.ister and of the parent 
under this relationship xxerc define J by law. 

1 ti the United States the first statute legal- 
izing adoption as xxe noxv think of it xx’as passed 
by ^lassachusetts in 1X51. With local modifica- 
tions the Mas.sachusetts statute became the 
modr^ for the laxx.s which folloxved in other 
states, in Illinois, for example, in 1867 and in 
Kansas in 1868. Provisions for adoption by 
deed certified and filed as in a t; nsfer of prop- 
erty were formerly not uncommon in the south- 
ern states and have been only recently repealed 
in Iowa and Pennsylvania. 
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Although the provisions of the present stat- 
utes regulating adoption vary from state to 
state, there are many similarities. The age of 
the adopting parent is seldom specified in the 
law. Louisiana, however, reflecting the influ- 
ence of its early settlement, follows the civil 
law in providing that the person adopting shall 
be at least forty years of age and fifteen years 
older than the person adopted. A few states, 
among them Illinois, Minnesota, New Mexico 
and Virginia, provide that a person may adopt 
only a child not his oxvn by birth. Almost all 
the states require the Cf)nsent of the living 
parents of a child bom in wedlock, and the 
consent of the mother of a child born out of 
wedlock, or the consent of the legal guardian 
of children xxhose parents arc mentally incom- 
petent, guilty of desertion or found by the 
court to be unfit to retain the custody of their 
children. In many states the consent of the 
legal guardian must be supplemented by that 
of a public official, the agency to which the 
child has been previously committed or some- 
one appointed as a next friend by the court. 
As for the authority of the adopting parent 
over the adopted child, the laxvs usually pro- 
vide that adoption establishes the legal relation 
of a parent to a child born in wx*dIock, including 
reciprocal inheritance. 

*nic laxvs of the states make the xx’clfarc of 
the child of paramount im(H)rtance in adoption, 
but xvith adxancing standards of child care the 
xt>ncept of XX hat constitutes a “fit and pmper” 
ho*u ' for depci..kmt children has greatly 
changed. The bes. children s agencies noxv re- 
quire that adoption be preceded by a careful 
inxesligation x ith a viexv to determining 
xvhethcr the child s physical needs xxill be met 
in the adoptive home, xxhether he xvill be 
morally safeguarded and gixen an opportunity 
for an education and the dexelopment of his 
capacities. They are also seeking xvith the help 
of the psychiatrist and the psychologist to 
determine whether the psychological conditions 
in the nexv home will i.oi xvarp the child's dc- 
ve micnt. This inxolxes an examination of 
the compatibility and personalities of the adop- 
tix’e parents and of the child. A trial period of 
a year or six months in the adoptix*e home is 
a>nsidered a necessary safeguard. In only a few 
states is the jurisdiction oxer adoption lodged 
with the Jiixxnile Court or Court of Domestic 
Relations. It has frequently been pointed out 
by students of the subject that the judge who 
is given this responsibility should understand 
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the problems v^hich follow breaking up family 
ties and the transfer of children, and should 
have the resources for obtaining the informa- 
tion necessary for an intelligent decision as to 
what IS m the mtercst of the children. 

A mo\ement to me i ease the safeguards es- 
tablished b) law and pn>\ide administrati\e 
machiner} for making these safeguards really 
elTccti\e has dc\ eloped in rectnt jears A 
Michigan law enacted in i8()i was one oi the 
first to require that the judge make an investi- 
gation before entering the decico of adoption, 
it was later amended to provide that the in- 
vestigation should be rmide tor the fudge by 
the county agent or a probation ofiictr In 
Minnesota the court is required bv statute to 
notif> the htate Board of Control when a peti- 
tion for adoption is hkd, and the hoard in turn 
must inquire into the condition and antecedents 
of the child and the suitability ot the proposed 
adoptive home, and mu«(t submit a report of 
the mvestigation in writing to the court New 
York requires investigation bv some person or 
agencj specihcalk designated by the court. 
In Massachusetts anv judge of a probate court 
may appomt a guardian ad btem to find the 
facts in 2f\y prt>cc*eding relating to the earc, 
custody or matr renanee of minor children, w hilc 
in Pennsyhwnia the court nuv cause investiga- 
tion to be made by some person or agency 
specifically designate 

With the mcreased interest m safeguarding 
adoptions in the l^mtcd States there has been 
at the same time a decrease m the number of 
children available for adoption and an incre^isc 
in the number of foster parents desinng to 
adopt children At present in the United htates 
the practise of taking children from their parents 
solely on the ground ot jxiverty is rapidly dis- 
appe^nng Better wages, improved health con- 
ditions and workmen’s compensation laws have 
prevented the break-up of many families. The 
so-called “mothers’ pensions’* or “funds to 
parents” acts passed in the United States and 
many European countries durmg the past 
twenty years, and the expansion and improve- 
ment of the work of children’s agencies and 
fiimiiy welfare societies, have also been major 
causes of this change m policy. Foster home 
care for children, as distinguished from institu- 
tional care, has greatly increased, and the work 
of children’s aid societies in home finding, 
investigation b< fore placement and supervision 
after placement has greatly improved Asa 
leault the practise of receiving children in fam- 


ily homes has increased, and fester parents have 
felt that the probability of a happy outcome 
m the event of adoption is greater. This has 
led to an mcrease in the demand for children 
to adopt Although prov ision for legal adoption 
was not made in Great Britain until 1926, the 
practise ot receiving children into their homes 
and rcanng them as their own was not un- 
common among the British, and such childtcn 
were called “adopted” children According to 
the repi>rt of the C’oinmittee on Child Adop- 
tion, 11J21, there was concurrence among the 
witnesses v\ho had experience in socul work 
regarding a gteatlv increased dcmaiul for chil- 
dren to adopt, and hence a growing need for 
legal protection in adoption 'Ihe war and the 
epidemic ot intlucnaa in 1918 inere.iscd the 
number ot orphans and ot childless parents in 
inan> countries and ltd to an increased interest 
in adoption 

Records 4>t child adoption are not as a nile 
separately kept by the courts in the I nitcd 
Stitcs ot \tneriea, so tint it is not i^ossible to 
sav how minv petitions tor adoption arc ap- 
proved each year in the I nited Stites In 
Minnesot), wluTt investigation of all petitions 
by a state depirtinent is required by liw, the 
State Board of Control rqKirts 701 adoptions 
in a two-year period Irom 1924 to 192^^ Re- 
cent studies ot adoption have given the infor- 
mation tor scvcial iirq'Mirtant urban centers. 
These indic«itc local variation in the numbers 
seeking to adopt ehiltlien Ihus the ie|K)rt e)f 
the Children’s Commission 4>f Peiinsvlvanii for 
1924; points out thit \lleghenv County (Pitts- 
burgh) lias twice the' number of adoptions in 
proportion to population as Philuielphia On 
the other hand comparison ot n cords of adop- 
tion in Suflfilk (Boston) and Norfolk tounlies in 
Massachusetts with those m C’ook County (Chi- 
cago) in Illinois shows approxiinatelv the same 
rate of adoption per 100,000 i^ipulation for 
these counties 

While the percentage of children adopted 
in tlic United States who are ot illegitimate 
birth IS large, it vanes greatly 7 bus the studies 
referred to above showed that approximatdy 
35 percent of the adoptions in Philadelphia 
County involved children bom out of wcdlodk, 
m the state of Minnesota 44 percent, in Cook 
County, Illinois, 51 percent and in the Massa- 
chusetts counties 61 percent 

Incomplete repons from other countries in- 
dicate chat adoption is probably much less 
frequeU elsewhere than in the United States, 
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but ia increaaing since the war, and especially 
since the enactment of new legislation in recent 
years. For example, in France from 1910 to 
1913 the average number adopted per year was 
129; from 1919 to 1922 it was 267. In 1923, 
when new legislation facilitating adoption be- 
came operative, the number W'as 613, and in 
1924 it was 1700. In Berlin, which has a popu- 
lation one third greater than that of Chicago, 
the average number adopted for the four-year 
period 1923-26 was 179. Pre-war ligurcs for 
Berlin arc not a\ailable. In Wurtteinberg the 
number of adoptions per y< ar averaged S5 from 
1909 to 1912, blit had readied 157 in 1919. 
For Sw’cden, which did not legali/c adoption 
until 1917, the a\cTage number ol annual adop- 
tions frr>m 1923 to 1926 was 941. 
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ADOR, GUSTAVE (1845-1928), Swiss states- 
man. Until the World War his career was typical 
of that of a successful Swiss politician. Having 
been elected a member of the municipal legis- 
lature of his township Cologny in 1871, he 
joined the cantonal legislature three years 
later and the federal parliament in 1878. For 
over thirty years before the war he played a 
prominent part in all Genevese affairs as a 
member and several times as head of the 
government, or as leader of the opposition when 
the coiiscrv'ativc party, to which be belonged, 
was out of fwwer. 

When the war broke out he organized, as 
president of the International Red (Jross Com- 
mittee, the so-called ” Agcncc des Prisonniers de 
Guerre*' for the search of missing soldiers and 
for the establishment of relations between 
piisuncrs of war and their families. In 1917 he 
became a member of the federal government 
under somewhat dramatic circumstances, his 
predecessor Hoffmann having been obliged 
to rc^iign bccMUse his attitude had been deemed 
incompatible with the rccogni/cd policy of 
Swiss neutrality. In 1919 Ador was chosen by 
his colleagues in the gov ernment to be president 
of Swit/eiland and m that capacity he visited 
Paris during the Peace Conference. He took an 
active part in Mie nc*yotiations which led to 
Swiuerland's j( . .ing the League of Nations 
while retaining .»er military neutrality. Ador 
resigned his federal executive ollicc in 1919. 
Having completelv rctiicd from Swiss politics, 
he remained a Swiss delegate to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations from 1920 until 1924. 

Being politically active all his life, Ador, 
whose main cha* ‘•cteristits were honest), prac- 
tical common sense, fearlessness and tact, rather 
than original constructive statesmanship, found 
no time for scientific research or for writing of 
anv kind. 

W. E. Rappard 

ConsidV, Traz, Robert de, Gustave Ador (Lausanne 
1919). 

ADULT EDUCATION is an inclusive term 
which, as it is currently employed, embraces 
witliin Its meaning the following varieties of 
activity: continuation education; corrective edu- 
cation; functional-group education; and folk 
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schools or people's colleges. A term which 
includes so many \'ariettes of educational 
endca\or must necessanty be amhitruoiis There 
is, however, a maiked trend in the direction 
of liniitinc^ the U5»c of ihe term to projects con- 
cerned with functional-group education and 
folk schools or people's colleges. 

Continuation education is a projection of 
education from adolescence into adulthood. 
In most cases continuation classes are con- 
ducted under the auspices of the public school 
system; since those taking advantage ot this 
form of education arc tor the most part voting 
workers, the classes are usually held m the kite 
afternoon or evening There no settled jioltcv 
regarding the curricula for such classes, hut 
the trend in the United States has been pre- 
dominantly vocational; aeadernic, cultural and 
social objcH:ti\es have gamed during recent 
years. 

Corrective education represents an attempt 
to offer adults an upportimitv for tlie com- 
pensation of deficicncus in their eMrlicr celu- 
cation. The emphasis here is again largely 
vocational; adults discover the need Jor some 
specific knowledge or skill winch for s<vmc 
reason or other they did not acquire during 
childhood or a» olescencc, they begin learning 
in adulthood in order to relieve this ilcficiencv 
TTicy may, of course, find these opportunities 
in continuation classes. 

Functional-group education is frequenth mo- 
tivated by the dt-sire of adults to secure educa- 
tion because of some urgency arising fmm 
their membership in a group. Danish fanners, 
for example, embarked upon a pnigram of 
adult education shortly after the middle of the 
nineteenth century; they had been defeated in a 
disastrous war; they had lost their market for 
wh^at and were hence compelled to make 
radical adjustments in agricultural production, 
at the same time they reah/cd that these mo- 
mentous adjustments could not be made by an 
illiterate population. Consequently they under- 
took to educate themselves as adults, as farmers 
and as atizens impelled toward a new nation- 
alistic onentation. Likewise industrial workers 
of England in the early part of the same century 
recognized the necessity of further education, 
not merely to enhance their vocational oppor- 
tunities but ti render them more effective as 
trade unionists. Workers' education has since 
spread to all industrial areas. 

Folk schools or people's colleges originated 
in Denmark and have continued as the most 


conspicuous form of adult education in the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. Similar 
institutions have lately come into existence in 
l.ngland, the United States and other coun- 
tries 'rhe folk school is a resident institution 
appealing largely to adults who are passing 
through the later stages ot adolesience 'Fhe 
content IS predominantly cultural and the 
oi>|ective IS to eiricnt stude^nts with respect to 
social, economu , aesthetic and historical factors 
of thiir environment These institutions stand 
tmtside the acaikinic system, require no en- 
trance exaininatioiis and othr no degrees. 

In addition to the above classilications are 
numerous other educational ventures for, bv 
and ot adults, which are usiiillv regarded as a 
pait of ailult e'ducation I'hosc demanding 
spttial attention are women’s clubs, Chaii- 
tJUijua^, Ivceums, universitv extension, cor- 
rcs|.H)ndtnce schools, libraries, museums and 
discussH)!! groups One of the latest gniups 
beliuiging to this miscellaneous categorv is 
composed of parents, the l>ulk ot paiental 
education at present e'onsists of groups orgin- 
i/cd for the purpose of child study TIictc is, 
however, a dccide*d trend toward incluiling all ot 
the functions ot |>arentli<Mid in such education 
Adult education crosses the pith ot the ^ociil 
sciences at three points its gimral philos- 
ophv, or, more particulailv, its motivations, 
objectives and aims, its content, or the rcl ilion 
between its sul>|cct matter and existing cultural 
patterns, and its method, 01 its pedagogical and 
psv* hological fouiid.ition 

There is no unified philosophy rif adult 
eeliication, no agreement yvith respect to obpe- 
tiyc's and aims. This is, of course, nf»t to be 
vyondcred at, since general educational philos- 
ophy IS forcyer in Hiix. 7'hc debate continues 
between those who insist that all education, 
including adult eduaition, c«in ha\e hut one 
legiti.nate aim, namely the intellectual gro\yth 
of the indiyidual, and those yyho yyith equal 
persistence contend that the aim should he 
social The argument, stated in these terma, 
will never end An individual’s primary motiva- 
tion to seek education as an adult may be con- 
ceived in individualistic, personal terms, but 
once he begins utilizing this education he finds 
himself in a social milicii Indeed he cannot 
even participate in the educational experienoc 
without responding to, and initiating, social 
stimuli. The acute problem in this area of 
motivations and objectives is not ror>tcd in the 
inquiiy as to how the adult’s education is to be 
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ultimately used but rather in what specifically 
motivates him at the moment. Adults seek intel- 
lectual growth because they believe in its 
effectiveness to endow them with greater 
power, with increased facilities for expressing 
themselves as personalities, with larger freedom; 
they W'ish to create, to appreciate; they desire to 
become better specialists or to reach beyond 
their specializations. Adult education needs no 
tnier philosophy than to be alert in responding 
to this wide range of motivations. And if a 
special group, a collective unit, wishes to edu- 
cate its members in order to enhance the total 
group’s welfare, the result is merely a recn- 
forcement of motivations. 

'I’he content for adult education is derived 
frciui individual and group needs; it is influenced 
by the sjK)nsoring agency, the local .setting, the 
a\ailability of tiMchcrs and the intellectual 
capacity of adult students. In many instances 
the content for adult education represents 
merely an adaptation of academic curricula; in 
other c.ists adult < ! . and institutions have 
c\obed their content by a process of conscious 
opjiosifion t(j academic traditions. The exceed- 
ingly wide \ariati<m in subject matter existing 
at present makis generali/ition imivjssible. 

’Fhe chief <lcbate in this area of content 
rcvoKcs about the question: Shall adult edu- 
cation be cultural or \ocational? The term 
“cultural” is used in this connection to denote 
subject matter which has no direct utilitarian 
purpose but W'hich i? intended to enrich intel- 
lectual and appreciati\e life. In Denmark, for 
example, the pc^)|>lc\s colleges undertake to 
teach only non-\ocational subjects; their cur- 
ricula are made up of such studies as literature, 
music, ait, economics, history, etc. In the 
United States, on the other hand, the efforts of 
adults to improve their knowledge in order to 
enhance their vocational status arc called adult 
education. Moreover, many subjects which are 
taught from the cultural point of view’ are dis- 
ancred to have later vocational applications. 
The line of demarcation bctw’ecn vocational 
and cultural subjects is not as sharply defined 
as many believe. Any subject may eventually 
prove to have utilitarian value, and by the 
same token a vocational subject may lead to 
cultural considerations, l^hc real essence of the 
problem of content lies in discovering what 
adults are prepared to learn lathcr than in 
determining what should be taught. From the 
sociological point of view, the curriculum should 
be derived from the impending adjustments 


which adults are called upon to make in any 
given cultural situation. From the pedagogical 
point of view, subjects should begin where 
interest is alert and acute. And, from the 
psychological point of view, subjects for adult 
classes should be compatible with the intel- 
lectual levels of the prospective students. 

Since adult education proceeds under the 
auspices of so wide a number of institutions and 
agencies, it is to be expected that there will exist 
also a wide variation in pedagogical method. 
An assemblage gathered within a huge tent 
listening to a noted lecturer is classified under 
the heading of adult education, and an in- 
dividual pursuing a correspondence course is 
likewise placed in the same category. But 
bctw’ecn these two extremes lies the great 
bulk of that educational activity which is slowly 
coming to be called adult education, namely, 
small study groups or classes following a definite 
sequence of subject matter. Each of such groups 
is supplied v\ith a teacher, and the method of 
learning is one in which students arc stimulated 
and guided by the teacher. Often the teacher 
uses the same methods as are employed in 
ordinary schfK)l8 and colleges. If there is any- 
thing distinctive about method in adult educa- 
tion it is derived from the growing use of dis- 
cussion. The discussion method has come to be 
the accepted learning process for large numbers 
of adult classes. It is, of course, a method admi- 
rably suited to adults; the teacher and the 
students are often on the same level of experi- 
ence, and through discussion this experience 
is utilized as educative material. Moreover, 
adults are likely to desire a participating share 
in their education; they can achieve this much 
more advantageously through discussion than 
through reading, recitation and listening to 
lectures. The discussion method represents a 
social process; th^ entire group reveals through 
discussion not merely its knowledge but its 
feelings, interests and prejudices. It is, in short, 
a method of cooperative learning. 

'Fhe so-called adui** education movement 
assumed form and substance in the United 
States during the decade following the Great 
War. The Carnegie Corporation brought into 
existence an advisory committee, and in addi- 
tion conducted several exhaustive surveys; a 
national conference was held in Cleveland under 
its auspices in 1925, at which time the decision 
was taken to oiganizc an American Association 
for Adult Education. This organization has 
maintained headquarters in New York City 
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since October, 1936. Its fiinctions are not 
pnmarily promotional or operati\e; it serves 
as a “cleanng-housc’* tor general information, 
sponsors studies, researches and demonstra- 
tions, and acts as a national aiordinator for the 
movement as a nhole The ru»earches which 
ha\e resulted from botli the Camcgic Coqxini- 
tion’s activities and those of the \mencan Ab&o- 
ciation for Adult Education are liNtcd in the 
bibliography below From the point of \icw of 
the social sciences, the two Mgndicant ^ispectb of 
research sponsored by the American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education are community 
8ur\e\8 conducted for the purpose of dis- 
covering the available educational opixirtunities 
for adults; and ps)choIogiLal t\penments de- 
signed to reveal the ediicahilit) of adults 
With respect to the latter problem, Professor 
£. L. Thorndike concludes that general abilitv 
to learn rises until about the age of twentv and 
then, perhaps after a stationarv period of some 
years, slowlv declines; the decline is very slow, 
perhaps one per cent per >ear, and it is pnibably 
safe to say that adults under fiftv should not be 
deterred from learning anything which they 
really need to learn 
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Annual Eeport (I ondon 192^ ), American Absocia- 
tion tor Adult Ecucation, Annual Repent (New York 
1927- ), Bntish Institute of Adult Education, Hand- 
book and Directory of Adult Education (Ixindon 
1927- ), American As oci ition for Adult Education, 
Journal (New York 1926-28), JourmU of Adult 
Educatum (New York 1929- ), British Insutute of 


Adult Education, Tko Jomwd (tf Aduh Education, 
semi-annual review (laindon 1926- ), Ameraan Li- 
brary Association, Adult Education and the Lthniry, 
issu^ quarterly (( hicago 1924** )• 

ADl^LTER \TI(*)N ih the debasing of a com- 
modity bj admixtures of foreign, inferior or 
harmful material or by reducing its grade below 
that vthith It IS repnsented to be, to the loss 01 
disadvantage of the user, cither m money or 
m service rendered 

Adulteration nny increase weight or hulk, 
impnne or altcT appe iranee or flavor to simu- 
late an article of higher grade* or diffeient kind 
Some'times a valuable substance is extrieted and 
substitution made of a exilor 01 flavor which 
conceals the lo'^s (e g skimmed milk givtn the 
apptaianec of creaminess by addition ofa vcllow 
dvc) Sometimes one eumnioeiitv is sold under 
the name of another (e g a mixture of low grade 
white flour and bran sold as graham flour) 

In another class of easels poivmous, tainted or 
diseased nntcnal is mixed with sound (di com- 
posed salmon tinned with lre*sh salmon) De- 
fects maj be concealed by special pioce >sing or 
packaging (tainted saus<ige disguised b\ strong 
spiccb) Fae torv made furniture is verv com- 
monly modified and finished to birniilite an- 
tiques Sometime’, even worm holc'i are intni- 
duced into new lumber h\ ingenious d( vices 
and a close imitation of the wear and tankard 
dents of ccpturics of European wassailing is 
produced on table tops in Ametican mass pro- 
duction pi ints 

Recorded prictiscs of adulteration date from 
the i*arliest times and have been in frexpient 
evidence throughout the civilt/ed world since 
the early Middle \g(s 'I he methods and de- 
vices used have at all times drawn from the most 
advanced ideas of science and the arts, and 
important diseovcnes in chemistry have formc*d 
the basi > for a w hole s) stem of adultcrativ c prac- 
tises — the use of artificial picservativcs in foods, 
for example. 

The reasons for adultcrativ e practises are 
constant, and plain enough, but the technique 
IS continually dunging The protection d{* 
forded the ultimate consumer (who is given nO 
practicable redress under the common law} 
varies from no protection at all in sonic coimtrict 
and states to fairly cFectivc safeguards for com- 
modities that enter into interstate commerc# 
and which, morwvcr, Lffc*ct life or health. These 
include food and drugs, but not cosmetics, seeds 
and fertilizer and insecticides, involving the 
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welfm of a large agricultural population; and a 
few kinds of goods, such as soap, when infre- 
quently the question of unfair competition 
brings the matter into issue before the Federal 
Trade Commission in the interest primarily, not 
of the public, but of competitors who are put 
at a disadvantage in the market. 

In a very limited class of commodities, such 
as meat and milk, a considerable degree of 
protection is afforded, in a very few states, even 
when production and distribution are intrastate. 
In many jurisdictions, however, such control 
activities as exist are dealt with by public author- 
ities more as a ;x)litical football than as a prob- 
lem for technicians. 

Adulteration appears as a factor in every 
kind of merchandise. Fugitive and water-soluble 
dyes are substituted for permanent pigmenting 
materials in ordinary writing ink and in textile 
fabrics; castile soap is made with fats far ditler- 
ent fnnn, and cheaper than, olive oil; inopera- 
tive or “dummy** vacuum tubes are intniduced 
into radio sets becau ‘?orh sets are commonly 
valued by the bu\er on the basi.s of the number 
of tulws ernploved; illuminating gas is reduced 
in heating \aluc liy admixture of inert gases; 
electric lamp bulbs of the inefficient carbon 
filament type arc made to simulate the modern 
efficient tungsten lamps; and reworked wool, or 
shoddy, is used as a eheap and non-durablc sub- 
stitute for virgin wool in clothing. Most of such 
adulterations go urulctectcd by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of consumers, but arc not likely to 
elude inspection b) the government or by the 
few' huiulred of the more progressive manufac- 
turing corporations which conduct elaborate and 
costly tests to protect themselves against com- 
mercial cheating. Against such large scale frauds 
as the substitution of inferior woods for mahog- 
any in furniture, of inferior, .split and artificial 
leather for real leather in luggage, and of hare 
and woodchuck furs for sable, fox, mink and 
skunk, the ultimate consumer has no practicable 
mode of protection under the going stnicturc of 
law,' administrative government and industry. 
Unfortunately middlemen or retailers, who 
nominally act as the purchasing agents for the 
consumer, have only to a negligible degree 
offered him assistance in his increasingly varied 
and difficult problems of purchase. 

The amount of technical and legal activity 
required even for the moderate amount of fwd 
and drug control work that has been carried on 
in the United States since 1906 can be judged 
from the fact that, under federal control alone, 


which is limited to interstate commerce and 
imports, about 25,000 cases have been reported 
to the legal arms of the government for court 
action, and decisions have been handed down in 
16,000 cases. Imported goods have been pro- 
ceeded against in nearly 200,000 cases; 300,000 
food and drug samples have been collected and 
examined. 

The practical control of adulterative practises 
of all kinds depends first upon standards — ^that 
is, accepted uniform definitions and require- 
ments; and second, upon an active and coordin- 
ated system of inspection, examination and 
test based u{>on those standards. The common 
adulteration of paint, for example, with all sorts 
of inferior oil vehicles and mineral “extenders'* 
and inert powders, like whiting and ground 
flint, remains impossible to control in the pub- 
lic interest until a proper paint for a given 
purpose has be*'a described and defined in 
precise and rcproducil^lc terms in the form of 
a standard specification. As yet comprehensive 
spc'cifications for paint arc practically available 
only through their use by the federal govern- 
ment in its purchases. 

Such a national system of specifications al- 
ready exLsts for many of the more important food 
and <*rug products. For other consumers* goods, 
standards are largely lacking or, if in existence, 
arc not in common and recognized use. Their 
growth in the future will probably depend 
largely upon such national and governmental 
standardizing age’^cies as the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and tin \incrican Standards Asso- 
ciation, a federatioi. of forty organizations made 
up of seven government departments, twenty- 
three national industrial and trade associations 
and ten technical .societies. 

It steins pn>hablc that the wide development 
of such standards must wait u{X)n a considerable 
and articulate pubfi*' demand. The development 
of this demand will very likely depend upon 
educational activ ities conducted by one or more 
of the great foundations. There is not- and per- 
haps there cannot be, w’fh the present Ameri- 
can political structure — any other powerful or- 
ganized group of a sort having a predominant 
and financially potent economic interest in the 
improvement of the consumer’s status as to the 
quality of the goods which he buys. Reform, 
where it has occurred in the past in a few' special 
fields, ha^ followed exposure of very bad prac- 
tises so extcnsiv'cly pursued as to characterize, in 
effect, a whole industrj" or group of industries, 
and so to lead to a radical legislative remedy 
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in the piotection of public interest and welfare. 

F. J. SCHLINK 

See: Food and Dri'g RFCVi^noN: In^prction; 
FkAri>: I'NfAiR Ci^Mri-iniov; (fRAOiNc; 81 and- 
ardizahon; Ui 5 i.N&ts Kiiih>>; C'o.nslmI'Ks' Lkauiks; 
ADVtHTmsr,, 

Consult: Monicr, F . Chesnry, F., and Roux, E., 
Tratte thronqui t‘t ptattque ties ftiiudet et /ii/nfications, 
2 wis. (ParH i<>25-27», Chasr, S . and Schlink. F. 
J., Your IVorth (Now York BI\th, 

A. W., Blyth.'M. W., and 0 >x. 11 . K . “HisTnrx- 
of Adultcrjtu>a’* in Fthnis^ Ifuir Campoytiion ami 
Amtlyfis (7*h cd Ixindon ig2S^ p. 3 54; AriuTkan 
Medical As$cKi.ition, \Mt 9 unts anJ Qtuitkerx^ a \oIs. 
(Chicajk*o XQI2 21 K \Vilc\, II. W.. / 7 *n/< jar 

Foods^ utui Tmltt . J< t < VA<»rf < t (New \otk 

1916); L\ S. Federal 'r*-.»de C‘oln1nl^M(tn, Annua/ 
Rfports (Washm^ton 1915 \ ^ Bureau ut Stan- 

dards, Stamiartb Yeafhfmk tW.iNhinvrtim 1927 k 
a bih!ioKriiph\ tor igoi 23 ot t(«od uispeitinn dcii- 
sions of the Bureau <»t ('hemisCf\, in I' S I)ep.irt- 
ment of Axnculture. MiMe/ianrous PiMiUtum w*. q 
(WaohinRton 1927) p ariKles h> F. J. Sihlink. 

A. S. McAllister and R. .A. Brady m Ametican \cad- 
emy of Polmcal and Soiial Siicnce, .dimuA, sol 
cxxxxii (192S) 231-52. 

ADULTERY. See M\RRi.\or; F.vmily Law. 

AD VALOREM AND SPECIFIC DUTIES. 
A duty lewd as a fixed perc'cntajjc of the price 
of an imported irticlc is called an ad valorem 
duty. A dutv* levied as a fixed number of cents 
or dollars per piiund, j^allon or other unit is 
called a specific diit} . l"he duty on the .standard 
grade of sugar when imported from Cuba- 
1.7648 cents per pound in 1928 < is a specific 
dut)'. The ei]uivaient ad valorem duty, when the 
selling price in Cuba is 2.2 cents per pound, 
would be about 80 percent. If, however, the 
price should advance to 3 cents per pound, the 
equivalent ad valorem duty would be reduced 
to about 59 percent. 

S|)ecific duties arc sometimes supposc'd to be 
more acceptable to protectionists and ad 
valorem duties to free traders. 'Fhere is no 
necessary connection. Ad valorem dutic's may 
accord a high degree of protection, and specific 
duties may be very moderate. However, in the 
United States tariffs enacted or prop<ised by the 
political parties advocating high protection have 
in general been characterized by a preponder- 
ance of specific duties, while the reverse has 
been true of the tariffs enacted or proposed by 
their opponents. One reason is that a high 
measure of protection may appear less offensive 
when expressed as a specific rather than as an 
ad valorem duty. For example, com.umers may 
not appreciate so keenly the burden of the duty 


on sugar when expressed as 1.76 cents per 
pound as when exprenased as 80 percent ad 
valorem. 

lliere arc two other reasons why protection- 
ists prefer specific iluties. First, when prices arc 
failing and in o)n.seqiienee the need of pro- 
titrtion is more keeniv felt, an unchanged specifle 
duty assures a coiKstantlv increasing nitc of 
protectifin, as indicateil by the ad valorem 
equivalent. Setniul, when the price of the 
pnitectcil article is subject to violent fluctu- 
ations, an ad valorem dutj gives the least pro- 
tection, as measured by the difference bet\\een 
the iloiuestic and foreign price, when prices arc 
low and prole^^lion most needed; ami the 
gi latest protection when prices are high and 
protection is least needed. That is, the bene fit 
fnmi an ail valorem duty \anes inversely as the 
need for ^lIch benefit. 

The bearing on protection of these two 
methods of assessing duties is not the only 
factor to be con.sidereil in ehrxising between 
them. l*I.i.se of assessment and le.^sening of the 
likelih(K)d of frauil nre factors. 'I'hc amount due 
when the iluty is assessed hy the iMiund or other 
unit i.s easily a.scertainecl and is unequivoeal. 
On the other haml, v\heri the duty is ad valorem 
the amount iliie the government may be open 
to doubt. Nuch diJtie.s are usually assessed on 
the foreign price as shown by the invoice. 
this may be based on a false valuation, and 
cannot be checked by an indepemlent surv'ey 
except at considerable tnnible and expense. 

To overc»nne the danger of fraud the domes- 
tic price has lieen suggesteil as a basis for com- 
puting ad valorem duties. \ .strong effort was 
made in the Act of 1922 and again in 1929 to 
substitute American valuations. As proposed 
by advocates of the change, American valmition 
may be ba.sed on the “United States .selling 
price/’ that is, the price which an importer 
would pay for the article laid dow'n at an Ameri- 
can port before the iliity was paid, the price 
of a similar competing article in the United 
States or the cost of production in the United 
States of a similar competing article. It is to 
be observed tliat these three bases are not 
identical. The value arrived at by the lait 
two methods should exceed that arrived at by 
the first method by approximately the duty. 

Advocate'S of Aiii^.rican valuation stress the 
alleged frauds of urdervaluation arising from 
our present method, die difficulties which ap- 
praisers experience in checking the foreign 
prices submitted by importers as a base for 
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reckoning the duties which they propose to 
pay, and the virtual espionage on foreign soil 
irequcntly involved in making this check. Such 
methods, they claim, are a source of interna- 
tional friction. 

Opfvmcnts of the change minimize the im- 
portance of fraudulent undcnal nation. 'I’hey 
assert that custom house statistics reveal that 
less than one tentli of one percent of the entries 
were intentionally undervalued. They deny that 
the change would contribute to cfliciency, as- 
serting, on the contrary, that whether the mer- 
chandise is purchased outright (in which case 
the* invoices are documenUry evidence of mar- 
ket value) or sold on consignment, the ap- 
praisers are in a [xisition to detennine more 
speedily and accurately the base on which the 
duty should be computed than under any plan 
of American \aluatioii. 'J'hey point out that a 
large part of the im]K)rts are of grunls that 
are not comparable with any goods l^-ing sold 
in the markets of the United States. 'Fhey 
claim that the ch»»;, ••lould work a serious 
hardship to merchants and importers: under 
American \alualion the latter would be unable 
to CsStimatc the dut\ in ad\ance and hence their 
business would iM’Come ha/aidntis and sjiecu- 
latne. FinalK an abstract argument agaiii'^t 
American \aiuntion is that it would gi\e an 
.idministration biased in fa\or of manufacturing 
interests a dangerous power of ‘Mlexing” the 
tariff in their luhalf. 

Hack f)f all these aiguinents is the fact tliat 
under American \aluation a high dut} iiia\ be 
concealed uiulcr an app.irently moderate rate. 
Aineiican \aluatif>n therefore appeals to protec- 
tionists. It IS signiticant that at the congtessional 
hearings the advocates of \inerican valuation 
have been representatives of manufactui ing in- 
terests, while those opposing the change were 
representatives of importers and commercial 
interests 

However, aside from any que.stion of fraud, 
some articles lend themselves to one type of 
duty and some to tlie other type. Standardized 
articles, such as wheat, pig iron and sugar, 
lend themselvc*s to specific duties. On the other 
hand articles presenting a wide range of (]uali- 
ties and v’alucs, such as textiles, lend them- 
selves to ad valorem duties, Frociuently to 
secure the uncompnimising precision of the 
specific duty and yet retain something of the 
flexibility of the ad valorem duty, a scries of 
•pecifle duties, each limited to a range of values, 
is imposed. For example, in the United States 


Tariff Act of 1922 the duty on steel bars, valued 
at not over i cent per pound, is 2/10 of 1 cent 
per pound; valued above i cent and not above 
ij cents per pound, 3/10 of i cent per ]X>und; 
and so on by ascending .steps to a value exceed- 
ing 16 cents per pound, when the duty becomes 
20 percent ad valorem. 

Philip G. Wright 

See: CisroMs Onus; Proitction; Free 'I'rade. 

Comulf: “Ad Valorem and Specific Duties” in United 
States 'lanfF Commission, Ihiiwnary of Tariff Inf or^ 
ma/ion (Washinicton ig24)p. 14 15; Ilii'i'inson, J. H., 
Tariffs at Work (Dmdon igi.l) p. 47 74; CircRory, 
T.E.Cf., 7 Vin//s( London igai)p. 1 if> -43; U.S. Senate, 
50th C*oiiK , 1st sess., Hrport^t vol. i\ (1887-88) pt. i, 
p. s 7» ‘ind appendix, p. 51-53, in which arc ipven 
opinions on ad valorem and specific duties by nine 
secretaties of the treasurv; United States Tariff 
Cirtnmissicm, InffumaUntt lontcrmnfi American Valua^ 
tiun as the Basis fur Assesstntf Duties ad Valorem 
(Washinj^irm 1021) U S House of Representatives, 
70th , 2nd wSs , \Va>s and Means Committee, 
IJiarnii*\t vol xvi (192^) p. 10194-273. 

AI)\'FRTISI\G. Originally the term signi- 
fied comn limitation or the conveying of infor- 
mation, but advertising is now most commonly 
thought of as involving persuasion of some sort 
as well as information. It is impossible in dis- 
cus«\ig modern advertising and its institutional 
arrangements to keep political, religious, educa- 
tional and other propaganda wholly separated 
from trade publicity. 

As communication rather than persuasion, or 
at least pcrsiiasiim to buv, advertising had its 
earliest lecorded i.s? in ancient civilization. 
Descriptions of r».navvay slaves and proffered 
rewards for their return, written on papjri more 
than three thousand years ago, have been uncov- 
ered in the ruins of 'riiebes. Advertising com- 
munication was not limited to written forms, 
however, in early civ ilization. The crier of goods 
for sale and of wards for the discovery of 
possessions or persons lost appears to have been 
common in ancient C Greece. Venus herself, ac- 
ainhng to tradition, engaged Mercurv^ for the 
purpose. The R”' lans made no small use 
of auv ertising. Professional men publicly offered 
their services on their house walls. Painted 
notices that property was for sale or lease ap- 
peared on doors of buildings. Excavations in 
Ilerculancuin and Pompeii have disclosed 
painted wall signs picturing gladiators and uig- 
ing attendance at their exploits. Other walls 
advertised plays, and still others baths — ^“vrarm, 
sea and fresh water.’’ 

The general illiteracy of Europe in the Middle 
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Ages and the limited channels for the movement 
of ideas of any sort made criers the chief medium 
of trade publicity. Criers became a national 
institution in England and also in France, where 
they formed an orgunization as early as the 
twelfth centurj-, perhaps an early illustration of 
an advertisers* association. In both countries 
they were employed by shop and inn keepers. 
The wine criers of Paris not only attracted 
attention with their horns and their voices but 
also oflfered samples of the ware proclaimed. 

The seventeenth century in England must be 
stressed even in a brief history of advertising, 
for it foreshadowed nearly all that has come 
since. In the early part of the centurj' billing was 
the chief form used, with St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
according to Sampson, as the most popular 
place for posting, and personal serv'ices, run- 
away servants, quack medicines and books as the 
most frequent subject matter. Ben Jonson, with 
a ridicule for book advertisers which amusingly 
contrasts with certain current book selling 
efforts, enjoined his bookseller to sell his works 
for wrapping paper rather than by the common 
means. The earliest advertising in newspapers 
in England came also in the seventeenth cen- 
tury with the ri<c of the “mercuries,” as the 
newspapers of ne day were called. Among 
early examples is one with a rather modem 
sound: “Warhams Excellent Mouthwater, which 
. . . preser\’cs the Gums and Teeth, takes off 
all smells proceeding from bad teeth, etc. Is 
prepared and sold only by \V, Strode . . , 
Tottenham Court Road. ...” It is interest- 
ing to notice the extent to w'hich early English 
trade advertisements proclaimed nostrums 
which could not fulfil the claims made for them; 
and hooks which no man can describe accur- 
ately for another; and new commodities to which, 
if they were to be sold, favorable attention 
had to be drawn by such devir>us devices as the 
testimony of imaginary physicians. 

The modem manifestations of advertising are 
to be accounted for only in terms of the patterns 
of economic and social life of w'hich they arc 
parts. Modem advertising is part and parcel 
of the whole set of thought movements and 
mechanical techniques which changed the medi- 
aeval into the modem w'orld. In its full history 
it must be related to the Renaissance; acamnt 
must be taken of the growth of reading, the 
development of schools, the advent of public 
education and the eventual development of an 
all but general literacy. Advertising is related 
also to that decreasing commercial use of pack 


horses throughout the seventeenth century 
which made tninatM>rt by wagon and cart “wonted 
practise” by 1700. It is related to the continued 
development of transportation by clipper, 
steamer, train and airplane. The history must 
include the inauguration of a postal system, 
another great feat of seventeenth century Eng- 
land, and its expansion and improvement. The 
growth of pul)lications must be followed from 
the meager beginnings mentioned above to the 
present number and variety. The story of these 
changes must be interwoven with tliat of 
changes in knowledge and techniques. The 
development of n^ad materials, of iron, of steel, 
of paint, of paper, of ink must all be included, 
ami also a consideration of the significance of 
steam, electricity, radio, photography, and ex- 
panding skills in printing, etching, plate making, 
news gathering, appealing. All of the.se, in both 
their early and later development, are imjxirtant 
because they make [H)ssihlc the economic basis 
of advertising -because they are features of the 
economic order of which advertising is a part. 

The rise of advertising coincidentally with the 
reorganization of industry in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries indicates its economic 
ba.sis. In a W'orld of self-suflicing individuals or 
groups it is of little importance that one know's 
what others do or plan to do. In a w'orld where 
producers specialize, it is all important. Without 
such knowledge specialization cannot be carried 
on. In so far as advertising is relied iiixm for 
information, it may be swiid to be fundamental 
to s|>ecialization, for infonnatton is fundamental 
in relating and integrating the specialized units 
of our production system. Advertising furnishes 
significant information in two areas. One may be 
called the trade area. Business men advertise to 
other business men. As business always involves 
buying and .selling materials or goods or services 
or s^mie or all of them, mine operators, railroad 
companies, farmers, manufacturers, mcrcliants, 
financiers, risk takers and advertisers are anxious 
to be informed of sources and outlets. Chiefly 
through trade publications all of these advertise 
to give or secure this information. The second 
area in which advertising furni.shes information 
is the consumer area. The consumer, being t 
specialist, often producing nothing which he 
himself can use, needs information a.s to what 
has been made available for him. His trust that 
information and goods will be available is what 
makes it possible for him to specialize. Even 
considering the wide display of possible pur- 
chases now put before most consumers by de- 
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partmcnt stores and other retailers and the army 
of specialty salesmen, advertising in printed 
form proMiles more information than any other 
agency. Hie ncccssuiry reliance of business man 
and consumer upon advertising raises the possi- 
Inlity of a misplaeid faith A cliseussion of this 
IS best postponed untd wc hive considered the 
organization for creating and distnbuting adver- 
tising 

'J he institutional michmcry of advertising is 
massive and complex, since the conveying of 
eeoiiomie infonnition has become as much a 
biisinc ss as those businesses which it serves 'J’he 
advci Using meehinism in \mcnea consists of 
three chief divisions first, those enterprises 
which devise and operate media for carrying 
publicity, second, the agdieics which rel ite the 
advertisers to tiu media, third, an iiiulassifiable 
list supple nu lit irv businesses J he media 
thniugh which advertising may be eariiid to 
prospective biivcrs ire nuiiv, but they aie 
ehiefiv luvvspipers, ttitga/tnes, outdcKir fieih- 
ties, eir-eirds, the ^ films and progiains, 

t idio anel direct iiiul initerial VII except the 
list ire eillid the me hi tor general idverlising 
I uh of the nu ill i of gent 111 ulveitising is itself 
an enoinioushiisiiuss lluu wereMiithc I iiteJ 
Stitesin n; 27 sonK two thonsinel d iihes, eleven 
tHousiiui news weeklies incl seveiil hundred 
semi-wet klv luwspipirs Ihtie were ipproxi- 
mitilv seven tiuuisiml ra .gazines and periodi- 
eils eif which abenit font theiuMiid were 
monthlies 1 he v ihie of a periodic il for ad- 
vertising vanes with its circulation and its 
e|uaht\ 1 he 1 itter, for a specihe purpose, de- 
pends mvon manv fietors, varying with the 
article for sile md the age, sex, taste .uid pur- 
chasing jTovvei of re uleis T he speei ili/ation of 
iTiagi/ines aids the advertiser, such iiiigi/ints 
as lurmture f/fe and I hi \atnmal Cnmir 
reaching different re uleis fioni tho'-e siib- 
serihing to barm and 1 1 reside^ ld%nn\wf> 
tttvd Selling j The Dinfal Ihqisty (tol/fn 
astfie or f/u Immcan Do\ Vnnouneements 
of the extent of peritKlieal eireiilitum are 
now usuilly dependable I he chief igenev teir 
authoritative statement in this held is the Vudit 
Bureau of Cireulalion^, an organization eom- 
pnsing advertisers, advertising agents and 
publishers 

The most important forms of outdoor adver- 
tising are posters, painte d and ede v ncal displ i> s 
and occabtonally w riting bv an plane Posteis 
arc now usually of certain st indarel dimensions 
adapted to standard poster boards, of which 
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there are several hundred thousand in the 
United States Painted display, a highly organ- 
ized business, IS the modern clalioration of the 
advertising with which the residents of Pompeii 
were familiar The “wall,” which is still fre- 
quently used literally, has in many other cases 
bea>me a “bulletin” , that is, a wall constructed 
solely for the purpose of painted signs Many of 
these are now built of small sections that may be 
taken down and punted indoors “Painted 
copy*' usually “runs” for several months Elec- 
trical displays in their many bizarre forms and 
sky writing need no description 

Car-tard adveitising has been made signifi- 
cant bv the developments which compel thou- 
sands of people to travel upon street cars or sub- 
urban turns every working dav Development 
of the business of confronting travelers with 
urgent proposils for expenditure has led to a 
standardization of cards and “nins ” Advertis- 
ing on theater progrims and more recently on 
moving picture films constitutes a large busi- 
ness The idvent of the radio has reintroduced 
the eiur, gdvanizcd and glorified “Time” is 
piirehiscd tiom radio broadcasting companies 
anil is utilized usuilly for tlic broadcasting of 
excellent programs with minor comment of an 
adve ising Ui iraeter To these media might be 
added in my niiseellantous tvpes of general ad- 
vertising, including window display, novelties 
and business shows 

Adveitising which goes direetlv from adver- 
tiser to prospect I rilled direct advertising Its 
technique consists j of selecting likely pros- 
pects <ind second d devising muling pieces 
Cfilculiteel to secure the desired results Mail- 
ing pieces arc often phnneel is a senes which, 
elirceleJ to the prospect erne after another, arc 
intended to hnd any possible vveikness m liis 
disinelinition to buy or tike adv intagc of im- 
pressions earlier lu Je Diieet idvertising is the 
sok instrument of some advertisers, although it 
IS more commonlv used in eonjunetion with 
gemial advertising Speeiil concerns are 
eqmnptd to pliii and e^ (ute am or all phases 
of claect advertising 

The most important single unit in the Amer- 
ican advertising machine is the advertising 
agency This institution has become a highly 
speciilized middleman acting between the ad- 
vertisers as buyers and the media as sellers of 
space While some advertisers larry' on every 
function of the agency foi themselves, the larger 
ones usually rely on agcMieics The agency in 
Amenca had its beginnings before the Civil 
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War in certain ‘^agents” who, contracting for 
apace in publications, resold it to manufacturers 
or other advertisers. The agency now represents 
the advertiser rather than the space seller, buy- 
ing for his client such space in media as he be- 
lieves useful in any given case. The agency, 
however, receives its remuneration from the 
publications in the form of a rea^gnixed 1 5 per- 
cent commission. The fully developed modem 
agency is far more than a midilieman dealing in 
space. It has become an institution which 
carries all the advertising tasks of the advertiser. 
Agency operations commonly include: first, se- 
curing the “accounts" of advertisers; second, 
conducting investigations of the products con- 
cerned and of markets, media and methods: 
third, planning the advertising, which often 
takes the form of a campaign or a series of cam- 
paigns and may be combined with a merchan- 
dising plan also devised by the agency; 
fourth, preparing the cr)py; fifth, selecting 
the media, giving attention, among other 
matters, to size and dates of showings and 
relationships to other aspects of the merchandis- 
ing plan; sixth, constructing the plan of illustra- 
tion, type, lay-out and the like, and often lo#>king 
after the physical production of drawings, etch- 
ings and type { ' Ues; seventh, aiding in “mer- 
chandising the advertising,” whicli consi>ts of 
interesting salesmen, dealers or others involved 
in the merchandising activities. 

'rhe advertising agencies have been responsi- 
ble for a very large part of whatever degree of 
science has found its way into advertising. Their 
research departments, manned in some part by 
men trained in the tools of the .social sciences, 
have seriously endeavored to reduce guess w'ork. 
Together with certain periodicals they have 
gathered, and encouraged governmental agen- 
cies and trade associations to gather, data w'hicli 
make it easier to estimate the needs, wants and 
abilities to pay of various parts of the popula- 
tion. All of this, however, has not always made 
advertising profitable. Although numerous ex- 
amples of great success achieved through adver- 
tising are cited, the possibilities of determining 
in advance the profits to be derived from adver- 
tising leave much for the business man to desire. 
The statement of one leading agency that it 
^'practises advertising as an almost exact 
science,'* is reminiscent of Dr. Johnson’s 
statement in 1759 trade of advertising 

is now so near to perfection that it is not easy to 
propose any improvement.” Advertising is 
probably no nearer an exact science now than it 


was near to perfection then. It remains a matter 
of strategy nither than of scientific certainty. 

The adjuncts of the principal advertising 
mechanisms include husinesses or industries 
conccnied with printing, paper making, copy 
writing, advertising art, clectmtype manufac- 
ture, photography and many other activities. 
Any of these may be integrated w'ith a medium 
or an agency or may operate independently. 
Trade associations bind together for mutual 
benefit several divisions of the advertising 
W'orld. The most inclusive is the International 
Advertising Association. 'Hiis organization has 
recently established a Riircau of Research and 
Education for purposes iin|dicit in its title. 

*\Ith(>ugh the institutional machinery of ad- 
vertising is more de\ eloped in the United .States 
than elsewhere, it has adxanced in all countric*s 
that have been touched by western economic 
methods, taking patterns similar to those de- 
scribed. English styles are closest to our own. 
The a)mplcte sales appeal is less ileveIof>ed in 
continental ad\ertismg; but in publicity, espec- 
ially througlr clistincti\c posters, (iennanv and 
particularly France are in gable. 'IVade publiia- 
tions arc better in (jcnnany than elsewhere in 
Europe. The farming #)ut of sp.iee is still eoni- 
mon, and AnuTuans find circulation figures 
less satisfactorily checked than at home. In 
S<3Uth America and the Orient advertising 
expanding; Japan, in fact, is on a footing with 
England and the United .States. 

'Ehe usual measure applied to nduertising 
costs is the gross amfjunt paiil for ndaniu-ious 
media. There are no authentic figuri<l units 
had, but persons in a position to have rc.vhes 
ably accurate information estimate the total 
outlay in the United States for igaS at between 
one .ind a half billion and two billion dollars. 
The same sources make more detailed estimates 
as follow's: newspapers, $765,000,000; maga- 
zines, about $191,000,000; business papers, 
$95,000,000; outdoor mcilia, $So,ooo,ooo; thea- 
ter, $1,600,000; direct mail, $450,000,000. This 
leaves street car, radio advertising and samples 
uncounted. From such figures of the “white 
space sales” of media, erroneous conclusions arc 
frcc|uently drawn. They are used to illiLstratc tlie 
high cost of selling. Tliis neglects the cost of 
alternative methods. Advertising is ordinarily 
used because it is relatively inexpensive. 'Fhc 
same deduction overlooks the space bought by 
educational, religious, charitable and politics! 
organizations for propaganda purposes. In a 
campaign year the latter is large. Moreover, a 
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large offset must be made for other services 
performed by the same expenditure. Much of 
the cost of newspapers and magazines, for ex- 
ample, is paid for in advertising receipts. 

It has been suggested above that selling takes 
place in two areas: selling to the trade, that is, 
to extractors, manufacturers, railroad companies, 
financiers, risk takers, advertising institutions, 
merchants and other specialized producers; and 
selling to consumers. In the first of these areas 
there has been little (juestioning of the social 
merit of advertising. It is assumed that the trade 
buyer is sufficiently pecuniarily minded and 
sufficiently informed to protect himself. 

Against consumer advertising, however, sev- 
eral charges arc made. First is the declaration 
that dishonest and fraudulent advertisements 
lure large sums from customers. Investigations 
by the American Medical Association and the 
Federal Trade Commission justify the conclu- 
sion that these charges arc well based. Chairman 
Humphrey of the Feileral 'Fradc Commission, 
admitting that there was no method by which 
the amount could be accMr»*lcly measured, esti- 
mated, in that the amount taken annually 
by fraudulent advertising was more than live 
hundred million dollars. 'Fhe greatest portion 
of this he believed to be drawn from the sick, 
the poor and the ignorant through advertise- 
ments of me<licines, cures, fake schools and the 
like, although other credulous persons contri- 
bute heavily. Fraud by advertising and using 
the mails to defraud are clearly unlawful, and 
both the Department of Justice and the Post 
Office Department have acted with vigor but 
without complete success. 'Fhe Federal IVadc 
C ommission in the autumn of lyzS organized, 
with the cooperation of publishers, an attack 
upon fraudulent advertising and the publica- 
tions which carry them. 

Advertising interests have by no means been 
wholly lacking in the past in actions against 
untruthful advertising. A numbei of publica- 
tions carry a guarantee of the reliability of all 
advertisements that appear in ihcir columns. 
Many individual publications censor all adver- 
tising submitted and suggest the modification 
of objectionable copy or refuse it. A model 
statute for the prevention of fraudulent adver- 
tising was drawn up in i()ii under the direc- 
tion of Printers^ Ink^ probably the most 
important trade publication in •'•e advertising 
world; and this law, or a nioditication of it, 
is now in effect in most of the states. A 
National Vigilance Committee w'hich was con- 
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cemed with enforcement of the law was organ- 
ized in 1912 by the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. Its work was later largely 
taken over by the Better Business bureaus, 
national and local, which also played a part in 
the plans of the Federal 'Prade Commission. 
Although, as one advertising man comments, 
**thc war against untruthful advertising has been 
long and bitter,” the end of the imposter, the 
fraud and the cheat in advertising is not yet. 
One continuing difficulty is to distinguish be- 
tween what is outright fraud and what is mis- 
representation and near fraud. 

A second charge against advertising is its 
alleged vulgarity. This takes various forms. A 
more specific charge is that advertisers di.sfigure 
walls, sidewalks and scenery and force a brash 
and garish intrusion upon our senses. England 
has for many years felt the need of regulating 
the advertiser’s willingness to press his interests 
upon the attention of the public. As early as 1853 
advertising vans were prohibited in Ix>ndon, 
and the sandwich man has long since been 
moved from the sidewalk to the gutter. There 
was formed in England in 1893 organization 
called the Scapa, the Ni^tional Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. In 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, the countries of South America, and 
the United States as well, regulation of bill- 
posting has been necessar>\ These regulations 
in some instances arc left to a general police con- 
trol. Some specifically forbid the disfigurement 
of f'.rvlscapcs. I.i other instances laws protect 
public monumenU .’id limit the size and height 
of billboards. In the I’nitcd States such regula- 
tion is for the m st part in charge of the munici- 
palities. Advertisers contend that in cities their 
l>illboards are far more sightly than the vacant 
lots and rubbish piles which they sometimes 
hide. 'Fhcir case is perhaps weaker when they 
are charged with the concealment and disfigure- 
ment of rural scenery, which was satirized 
recently in the verse: 

AlonK the counln mads there grow 

Willow trees and 'Fexaco, 

Mobiloils and marigold, 

And other fruits of men and mold. 

Another alleged vulgarity of advertising is 
found in its insistent appeal to mankind s lower 
or less admirable motives. A casual siir\*ey of 
advertisements in the most commonly read gen- 
eral or women’s periodicals discloses frequent 
attacks upon the prospect through his fear, 
shame, vanity, ostentation or snobbery. It is 
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surprising how frequently such moti\*e$ are ap- 
pealed to by reputable concerns selling reputable 
goods. Many concerns also rely upon testimo- 
nials (bearing all the earmarks of being solicited 
and paid for) of movie stars, pugilists, society 
leaders, professional ball players and minor 
representatives of royalty. It is all the more de- 
pressing to realize that even after study adver- 
tisers iind such motives the most moving and 
such methods the most etfcctive. That tlicsc 
motives and methods arc not limited to America 
is indicated by the remarks of a prominent 
English advertising man who, in commenting 
enthusiastically in 1928 upon a campaign 
based on emulation, said: **if you would sell 
cars to the British public, appeal to their sense 
of snobbery, create a definite class appeal. Tell 
them how many kings and iiueens and bishops 
and right honorahles arc using your car.** 

The study of the psychology of advertLsing, 
which has had a good deal of attention and dis- 
cussion for two decades, together with the ex- 
periences of advertising writers, has produced 
several classifiable methods of approaching 
readers. These include emotional copy, “reason 
why” copy, narrative copy, human interest copy, 
testimonial copy, suggestive aipy. 'riiese arc 
ways of dressinr the so-called appeals. I'he ap- 
peab themselves must inevitably be to human 
attitudes, ideas, emotions, instincts or ways of 
behaving, according to the kind of psycholog)' 
one has in mind. 

The criticism often made that advertising 
exercises a control over the con.siimer s mind 
and choices is more or less implicit in the fi>re- 
going. One .specific form of alleged control is a 
monopoly created by imprcs.sing a brand u{)on 
the consumer’s consciousness. Since ancient 
Eg)^)! makers have attempted and succeeded in 
doing this with trade marks. The consumer is 
in part exploited, in part protected by thU. 
WTtile a widely advertised brand by no means 
alwa)'s indicates the best obtainable, it docs in 
a great majority of cases indicate dependable 
goods. Moreover, although tlie consumer docs 
not know' in any technical sense what a brand 
means, he can be reasonably sure that successive 
units will be of uniform quality. 

The competitive waste of advertising com- 
peting brands, perhaps equally good, is of con- 
cern to every student of advertising. So it was 
more than two hundred years ago. There has 
even been improvement, if one is to believe what 
Addison wrote in the Tatkr in 1710: . . 

above half the advertisements one meets with 


now-a-days are purely polemical. The inventors 
of ‘Strops for Razors’ have w'rirtcn against one 
another for several years. . . Of this waste, 
if waste it be, it must be said, as might be 
said of all struggles for the contn^l of the con- 
sumer, including even the modem giant strug- 
gles of trade asscx'iations, that the waste is not 
in advertising but in the competitive system. 
If industries mu<t battle in the market, printers* 
ink, pa|H‘r and advertiser s art are the cheapest 
ammunition in the arsenal of s*iles etTort. 

But the criticism of control takes a more gen- 
eral form. .Advertising is charged with an intlu- 
cnce upon the hal>its of consumption and the 
standards of taste of the consumer. There is no 
doubt that there is such an influence. 'Hie 
millions sptMit on consumer aiUertising have no 
other purpose; and, although in.iny appeals 
prr>ve melFective, the million.s are not all spent 
in vain. The question whether this influence is 
dcMrable or undesirable is not so easily dis- 
missed. It raises issues of a fundamental sort. 
The question involved is, how shall the stand- 
ards of life be determined.^ The criticism of the 
advertiser s inllucnce on tlic consumer s mind 
i.s usually based on the llicory that the con- 
sumer is capable of knowing what he wants 
without outside suggestion. This theory is 
clearly untenable. What one comes to call the 
good life is determined l>\ post-natal influences. 
The problem is, what shall the influence.s be? 
It may be .snd that whoever dcvisf*s and directs 
tlie influences, it should not be those who are 
themselves influenced by a view to prfifit. 'fliis 
is a siitisfactory generalization until one asks; 
Who should be re.sp)nsible? How should the 
responsible agents be selected? How should 
they be compensated? 

In eras when society was not able to produce 
bc)ond bare necessities, tradition, the medicine 
man and priest may have been satisfactory 
guide.s to the courses which life should lake. 
But the great devekipment of advertising came 
concomitantly with a reorganization of srxial 
production machinery'. As an almost necessary 
part of the incrca.se of production there lias 
come an amazing invention of consumers* goods. 
New resources, specialization and the machine 
have produced not only more wealth but vastly 
greater variety. 

Advertising, in spite of its costs, has proved 
itself an economical toril in the modem business 
system for bringing Information as to possible 
choices before the many possible buyers. It 
has been used to urge upon every specialized 
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producer whatever has become available for use 
in production technique and upon every con- 
sumer whatever has become available for con- 
sumption. But the few standards for a narrow 
physical life which the consumer may have de- 
veloped in a simpler day have been not so much 
erased by the flood of advertising rhetoric as 
they have been submerged in the onrush of im- 
provements and overwhelmed in the torrent of 
variety. While by no means all materials or 
goods which were made a generation ago, and 
are still made, have been improved, how can the 
standards which guided either maker or user 
among the relatively few choices of that day be 
anything but impotent before the technique 
and diversity of today? W’here opportunity to 
profit seemed i'H)ssible, ad\ ertisers have honestly 
and accurately, or inaccurately and dishonestly, 
as tlic case might be, informed business men and 
consumers ot the {xissibility of chcjice. They 
have used truth, deception, cajolery, \ iilgarity — 
almost every method known — to show and to 
persuade. 'I’liey ha\e in part, although by no 
means entirely, accipievi ilic crude consumption 
standards of a crude world and appealed to them 
with crude methods. 

But this great adwrtising acti\ity has been 
largely due to the fact that ad\ ertisers have ac- 
cepted increased productivity and, more im- 
portant, its corollarN, incrcMScd consumplivity. 
In accepting the first, they have often found it 
necessary to “go to the country” -the consumer 
— to secure acceptance by producers of impor- 
tant technical improvements. In accepting con- 
siimpti\ity they ha\e been alone. The bankers 
have preached in\c.stments; the economist has 
taught .sa\ing; the schools have inculcateii thrift. 
Our tradition is a tradition of careful frugality. 
The pillars of our society were built for a society 
of strict economy. No agency with a public in- 
terest was ready, with the coming of the new 
productivity, to encourage or guide in the en- 
joyment of the new wvalth; nor has any since 
been ready to point the way to good use. 
Only now tlie economist is beginning to won- 
der if saving cannot go Um far; if more spending 
may not be good even for production. 

Consumer advertising is the first rough effort 
of a society becoming prosperous to teach itself 
the use of the relatively great wealth of new re- 
sources, new technique and a reorganized pro- 
duction method. Whatever event. ally becomes 
of advertising, society must provide some dev ice 
for this task. Some agency must keep before the 
consumer the possibilities resulting from con- 


stant advance, for the world appears to be 
learning to produce goods ever faster. Today 
the voices crying most loudly in the wilderness 
of consumption are more concerned with noisily 
advertising the weaknesses of advertising than 
w'ith the patient teaching of standards of taste 
which will reform advertising by indirection. 
Other action is possible. An increase of govern- 
ment specifications WTiuld help, although not as 
much as is often thought, and they would re- 
(|uire an enormous amount of advertising. What 
is most needed for American consumption is 
training in art and taste in a generous consump- 
tion of goods, if such there can be. If beauty 
is profitable, no manufacturer is desirous of 
pn)ducing crudity or vulgarity. Advertising, 
whether for good or ill, is the greatest force at 
work against the traditional economy of an 
age-long poverty as well as that of our own 
pioneer period; it is almost the only force at 
work against puiitanism in consumption. It can 
infuse art into the things of life; and it will, if 
such an art is possible and if those who realize 
what it is will let the people know. 

Leverett S. Lyon 
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ADVISORY BOARDS. See Bo.\ros, Advisory. 

ADVISORY OPINIONS. 

National. The historic.il relations of the 
Enulish judges to the Crown and to the House 
of I/ords evplain the practise by which English 
judges gave opinions upon legal questions extra- 
judicially that is to say, otherwise than as 
judgments. Since the English king was the 
fountain ot justice and since the English na- 
tional courts evolved from the curia regis^ the 
English king retained the power, when acting 
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in nxa judicial capacity, of consulting his judges. 
The Privy Council, to which the monarch *s 
judicial powers came to be dclcgatcii, likewise 
consulted the judges; and when in 1S33 Par- 
liament created the present Judicial Committee 
of the Pri\ y Council (5 & 4 Win. iv, c. 41), the 
duty was conferred upon it of :id\i>iiig the 
Cnnvn on legal questions. Similarly from the 
king's power to compel the attendance of his 
judges in the curia rci*is there grew up the 
practise of calling on the judges to ad\ ise the 
monarch in his c\cciiti\e capacity. By 1770 this 
power was well reaigni/cd, although ten years 
earlier the judges had announced that they 
would not be bound in litigatit)ii before them 
by extra-judicial opinions pre\iousl\ gi\cn 
[Sackville's C ase, 2 KJen 371 (i7<>o)]. Since the 
establishment of the Judiiial Committee of the 
Pri\y Council, report to the judges h Kcoine 
unnecessary when the opinions of the law' 
oilicers, the normal guides of the go\emment in 
matters of law, are deemed insutni.u'nt. In 
recent years, however, se\eral parliamentary 
acts have permitted references to the High 
Court for ad\ ice [5 1 & 52 Vicl. .Stat., v, 2 c. 41 
§ 2Q (1S88); 10 & n (Jco. N , c. 30 (iq2o)]. 'Pile 
judges have been uiifrieiulK to such legis- 
lation. A recent attempt to extend this practise 
encountered the ^tublv)rn and successful op[>o- 
sition of the law lords fscc Parliamuitary De- 
bates, 5th series, \ol. lx\, 755, 795. 914 {i9-i‘8)]. 

From the time of Edward 1 judges have been 
summoned to aid the House of l»rd.s in both 
its judicial and its legislative capacities. With a 
notable exception [Duke of York s Case, Rot. 
Pari., 39 Hcniy vi, no. 12 (i4fx5)], they have 
always attended on request, and at the time of 
the .\merican Revolution it was well settled 
that they were bound to give adv ice on questions 
of law arising in cases l>efore the li'iuse ( Black - 
stone's Commentaries, vol. i, *168). But ever 
since the judicial functions of the House of 
I.ords have been entrusted to the law lords, the 
opinions of the judges have been less and less 
frequently invoked. In recent times, also, the 
right of the House of Lords to ask the judges 
“w’hat the law is, in order to better inform 
itself how', if at all, the law should be altered/' 
has lain dormant, but as late as 1912 its existence 
was recognized f Attorney (icneral for Ontario 
V. Attorney General for Dominion (19 fa) A. C- 
57f» 586]. While the judges have declined to 
answer questions because not ''confined to the 
strict legal construction of existing acts of 
Parliament” [In re The London and West- 


minster Bank, z Cl. & F. 191, 193 (1834); 
M'Naghten's Case, 10 Cl, & F. 200 (1843)], 
*'the right to h.ive the opinions of the Judges 
cm abstract questions of c.\isting law” was 
vigorously afiinned. 

In tlic 1 nited States the advisory opinion did 
not follow its English history. The doctrine of 
the separation of powers, its basis and appli- 
catton.s, as well as the unique saxpc of judicial 
review under American written constitutions, 
ha\i‘ always confined American judges, in the 
main, to adjijdic.it ion. 'I'hc framers of the con- 
stitution rejected the pnqxisal to confer upon 
the executive and Congre.ss the right to requires 
opinions from the Supreme Court (Farrand. 
M 4\, Records of the Federal (.'omrntion, 3 \ols.. 
New Haven 1911, vol. ii, p. 341). When, 
therefore, IVt^sident Washington in 1793 .sub- 
mitted to the justices of the Supn'me (\)urt 
twentv-niiie questions (Sparks, Jared, IVritings 
nj (Jiorge ll'ashingttm, 12 vols., Boston 1834- 
3S, vol. V (1836) append, \viii) concerning 
America s neutral rights in the Franco- British 
conflict, C^'liief Justice Jay and his associates 
politely but finniy refused to annply with the 
reqm‘st. Jay argued that the constitutional 
pnnision enabling the president to call upon 
the heads of departments for advice precliuled 
the possibility of requiring advisory opinions of 
the justices, and the giving of such opinions 
would not be a proper exercise of the “judicial 
power." The court has over since rigoniusly 
abstained from such ailvisfiry opinions, even 
when elicited in the guise of formal litigation 
[see .scries of decisions from Ha) burn's C'ase, 
2 Dali. 409 (r. S. 1792) to Muskrat r, Tnited 
States, 219 r. S. 346 (1911)]. It has based its 
repeated rcfu.sals to entertain other than 
actual litigation inter parUs on its conceptions 
of the requirements of the separation of p>wcr8 
and the restriction of "judicial power” under 
the constitution to the di.s].K>sition of "a case or 
controversy." UfMjn like considerations the 
High Court of Australia has excluded adviscjry 
opinions from the scope of "judicial power” 
under the Australian constitution, which is 
largely modeled iipcjn that of the United States 
[see Luna Park, Ltd. v. Ouninonwealth of 
Australia, 32 Comm. L. R. 596 (1923)]. 

In most of the states the inability to resort to 
the courts or their judges for advisory opinions, 
on the part of cither the executive or the legis- 
lature, is a firmly rooted doctrine of public law* 
So far as the advisory opinion has prevailed m 
American states, Massachusetts has set the ex- 
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ample. It was first introduced in the Massachu- 
setts constitution of 1780 (pt. 2, c. 3, art. 2); the 
first opinion was given in 1781 [Opinions of the 
Justices (1781), 126 Mass. 547 (1879)], and it 
has survived two eflforts to secure its repeal, in 
1820 and again in 1853. This feature of the 
Massachusetts constitution was followed in tlic 
New Hampshire constitution of 1784 (now^ art. 
74, of the constitution of 1902); in the Maine 
constitution of 1820 (art. 6, § 3); in the Rhode Is- 
land constitution of 1842 (art. x, § 3, reallirmed 
in amendment xii, § 2, 1903); and is still main- 
tained in these Ncwlingland states, 'rhe practise 
was also adopted in the Florida constitution of 
1868 (now art. iv, § 13), in the Colorado con- 
stitution of x8S6 (art. vi. § 3) and in South 
Dakota in 1889 (art. v, § 13). Two states have 
sanctioned the advisory opinion by statute 
without explicit constitutional authority [see 
Alabama Civil Code, §§ 10290-91 (1923); 
Opinions of the Justices, 209 Ala. 593 (1923); 
and Revised Code of Delaware, c. 13, § 2, c. 1 10, 
§ n (*9^5)]- several states there has been 

a recession in the use of tiie advisory opinion. 
The second Missouri constitution adopted the 
de\ice in 1865 (art. vi, § 11), but it had an inef- 
fective history an<l was abandoned by the con- 
stitutional re\ision of 1S75. In Vermont th»* 
statute of 1S64 authori/ed ad\isor\ opinions 
and was repealed in 1915, and in Minnevita 
such a statute was ileclared unconstitutional 
[Matter of Senate, 10 Minn. 7S (1865)]. In 
New York, North Carolina, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Pennsylvania ad\isory opinions were 
at first gi\en without statutory authorization, 
but the practise has become .atrophied. And in 
some of these state.s power to do so has been 
explicitly denied by the highest court [/^e 
Board of Public Lands, 37 Neb. 425 (1893); 
Matter of State Indu.strial Commission, 224 
N. Y. 13 (1918); Opinions of the Justices, 64 
N. C. 785, 792 (1870)]. Likewise in Connecticut 
and Ohio the judges have refused to give opin- 
ions requested by their legislatures [Keplv of the 
Judges, 33 Conn. 58(1 (18^7); State v. Baugh- 
man, 38 Oh. St. 455 (1882.)] 

In Canada the idea of the advisory opinion 
docs not find itself in the grip of the doctiine 
of the separation of powers, nor is it involved 
in the unique scope of judicial review over 
legislation to which the American constitutional 
system gives rise. But even in Canada the use 
of the advisory opinion has cnanintcrcd judicial 
opposition. Nevertheless it has won its way, 
80 that at present the governor general or cither 
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house of Parliament may require the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Canada upon any 
question of law or fact aincerning the consti- 
tutionality of any dominion or provincial legis- 
lation or on any other matter which the governor 
in council sees fit to submit [Revised Statutes 
of Canada 1927, c. 35, §§ 55-56; sec Attorney 
General for Ontario v. Attorney Cjencral for 
Canada (1912), A. C. 571, 585-86J. Seven 
of the nine provinces have likewise adopted 
statutes requiring their respective courts to 
answer similar questions. In several of the Latin 
American Cfiuntries there are provisions for 
legislative reference of legal questions to the 
courts and for the participation by the judges 
in legislation affecting the codes of these coun- 
tries (Rodri(|uez, J. I., Amtrican (constitutions^ 
2 v'ols., Washington 1906-07, vol. i, p. 278, 

3 > 3 . 375. 415; ». P- 33 ^- 37 )- 

'i'he procedure for eliciting advisory opinions 
is relatively siniple. The executive, by written 
request, or either house of the legislature by 
resolution, submits to judges a number of 
tjuestions affecting a proposed measure or 
action. Answers are given by the judges col- 
lectively or uriatim, Kven where the duty of 
giving such opinions is well established, the 
jiitlif»*s mav refuse to express opinions, for 
thev very often exercise the right to pass upon 
the reas(»nableness of the demand made upon 
them [Interrogatories of the Senate, 54 Colo. 
166 (1913); Answer of the Justices, 14S Mass. 
623 (1SS9); .\ns\\»Ts of the Justices, 95 Maine 
\ 1901); Malic ' 'f Ntmlicrn Missouri R. R., 
51 Mo. 5Sf) (187 ,J. Thai the giving of ad- 
visorv' opinions b\ judges runs counter to the 
instinctive feenng of Americ.in lawyers is 
atU'slcd by the refinements to which courts 
have resorted in order to contract the scope of 
this duty. Thus, as a condition of giving ad- 
visory opinions, c»Mirts have required that no 
private rights be involved [Opinion of the 
Court, 62 X. II. 704 (1816), but see Opinion 
of the Justices, i(;o Mass. 61 1 (1906)]; that no 
existing statutes be at* ‘cted [/^c Penitentiar}' 
Coiuinissioncrs, 19 Colo. 40Q (181)4)]; that the 
question be puhlica juris and fnimed with 
sufficient definiteness; that no questions of fact 
be in issue [sec Dinan r. Swig, 223 Mass. 516 
(1916)]; and, usually, that the question he not 
of a nature affei'ting private intcrc*sts [/?f 
Opinion of the Judges, 43 S. D. 645, 647 
(1920)]. Cnder the Canadian practise .iny 
question submitted is conclusively deemed to 
be appropriate for response. In all states, with 
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the exception of Colorado [Matter of Consti- 
tutionality of S. B. 65, 12 Colo. 466 (i88())], 
the opinions are those of the individual judges 
and are not given as the opinions of the court. 
I'hus, legally^ they arc not binding in later 
litigation. But while the technical doctrine of 
st 4 ire decisis i.s not applicable, the views ex- 
pressed in an advisoiy* opinion not only receive 
careful consideration in subsequent litigation 
but in fact exercise a powerful intluencc psy- 
chologically upon avljudication [sec I.«>ring t*. 
Young, 239 M.ISS. 349, 361 (1921)]. In Colorado 
such opinions have the authority of decisions. 

The device, it is urged, jHrrrniis the prompt 
resolution of legal doubts and avoids the waste 
of enacting legislation which the courts suli- 
sequently in\alidate. But these conditions treat 
questions of law* and constitutionality in ah^ 
stracto^ and fail to consider the practical 
implications of the American constitutional 
system. Constitutionality is not a lixed quality; 
in crucial cases it res</l\es itself into a judg- 
ment upon facts. Every tendency to deal with 
constitutional questions abstractly, to formu- 
late them in terms of barren legal questions, 
leads to dialectics, to sterile conclusions un- 
related to actuabties. Legi^iiation is largely 
empirical, based a probabilities, on hopes and 
fears and not on demonstration. To meet the 
intricate and subtle problems of modem 
industrialism, the legislature must have ample 
scope for putting its pmpheciea to the test of 
proof. To submit legislative proposals rather 
than the deliberate enactments of the legislature 
to judicial judgment is to submit legislative 
doubts instead of legislative con\ictions. 'llie 
whole focus of the judicial vision thereby 
becomes altered. Legislation is thus deprived 
of its creative opportunities. For the history 
of modem legislation amply proves that facts 
may often be established in support of measures 
after enactment, althougli not in existence 
previously. 

When actual cases come before them, courts 
profess not to exercise revisory powers over 
legislation, and there is an important truth in the 
theory. The whole milieu of giving advisory 
opinions on proposed bills or executive action 
is inevitably different from the process of 
adjudication in litigation which contests either 
legislation or the assertion of legislative author- 
i^. Judges have frequently deplored the lack of 
competent legal assistance and the inadequate 
opportunity for mature deliberation in rendcr- 
ing advisory opinions. While in a few states 


judges may command the assistance of the 
attorney general or amid curiae^ in practise the 
aid of ix)iin3el is rarely received. Experience has 
shown that whatever provision may be made 
on paper, advisoty* opinions are tM>und to move 
ill an unreal atmosphere. In the attitude of 
court and aiunscl, in the availability of facts 
which underlie litigation, there is a wide gulf 
between opinions in advance of legislation or 
executive action, and decisions in litigation 
after such pn){M)saIs are embodied into law or 
carried into execution. Moreover advisory 
opinions involve the judges too intimately in 
the pnHTcss of |x>licy and thereby weaken 
confidence in the disinterestedness of their 
judicatory functions. On the other hand 
adv isoiy* opinions w eaken legislative and popu- 
lar res|H>nsibility. It is not merely the right of 
the legislature to legislate and of the executive 
to act; it is their duty. Legislatures and execu- 
tives may infonn themselves as best they can; 
but the burden of decision ought not to be 
shifted to the tribunal v\hoKe task is the most 
delicate in our whole scheme of gov eminent, 
involving as it does the power to set limits to 
legislative ami executive action within those 
vague Isnmds which are undefined aiul a priori 
undefinable. In these considerations we must 
find explanation for the judicial hostility to 
advisory opinions even where, as in England, 
there are no fonnal restrictions against them. 

• Fi I IX Franki vrter 

See \ JvniriAi, I^oclss; Jcdicivi. Rkvipw; Di'ciara- 

TORV' Jl IK.MI-Nis; SrPVRAIlOX ot P<n\i-Rs; CoNSinr- 
iioNAL Law; Ji dicivky; ( oi ris. 

Cnmtdt: Macqiicen, John, The Appi Hate Jurisdiction 
of the House of LonU and Prn y ilouned (I.ondon 
1842); W-edcr, Van Veehten, “Advl^t^>ry C-)pinions 
of the Juiieen »)f FnKlanil" in liart'atd Larv Rniew, 
vol. xui fir>oo) 7o; Oubuque, iliieo, “The Duty 
of Judges at Constitutional Advisers” in Ameritan 
Jaw Reinere, vol. xxi\ 36^ f>H; Thayer, James 

B., I^e^id Essays (Boston p. 42 $% (jrinnell, F. 

W., “ITie Duty ot the (V^urt to (iive Advisory Opin- 
ions” in Massat husrtts Imiv Quarterly^ vol. ii (1917) 
542-52; FliingwotKl, Albert H., Department Coopera^ 
tionin State (Jtn'ernment (Mcnasha, Wis. 1918); Ilud* 
non, Manley C)., “Advisory Opinions of National and 
International Coiirto” in Harvard Iaitv Review, voL 
xxxvti (1924) Q7o-rooi; Frankfurter, Felix, "A 
Note on AdvLsory Opinions'* in JIarvard Ja»w RevietSf 
vol. xxxvii (1924) 1002-09. 

International. Disputing states have long 
been in the habit of irviting mediators, councils 
of conciliation or commissions of inquiry to 
advise them on a scuiement. International 
oiganizations have frequently found it con- 
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venient to summon committees of jurists or to 
establish legal sections to advise them on legal 
problems. The pronouncements of such bodies 
might l>e called “advisory opinions.** 

The recommendations made by the Behring 
Sea, the North Atlantic Fisheries and other 
arbitral tribunals on certain priints have sf>me 
resemblance to advisory opinions, though 
motivated by considerations of expediency 
rather than of law. 'I'hc term has, however, been 
confined in l>oth national and international 
practise to opinions on disputes or (|nestioiis of 
law not formally binding but issuing from a 
tribunal (or from its judges) with autliority to 
give binding decisions. 

Advisory opinions as a rccogni/ed inter- 
national practise arose out of Aiticle 14 of the 
League of Nations (\)\cnant, which declared 
that the pnispcdiw IViinanent Court of 
International justice “may also gi\e .uhisory 
opinions upon an\ dispute or question rtferred 
to it by the Council or by the Assembly.’* 'rhis 
provision seems to 1 r orit;inatetl in I^ird 
Robett fVcils draft (ovenanl submitted to the 
Peace C onfcK nc* «)ti January ib, iqiq, aud was 
later suppoitc<l bv !-arn.UKle, of France, after 
President Wilsoir.s return to Paris, Modifica- 
tions in tbe phraseology were suggested b\ 
D.uid llunler Miller, the .\ineiican legal 
adviser, to exclude the possibility of compulsory 
jurisdiction developing under the clause, and bv 
the drafting committee which changed the 
word “advice” to “advisory opinion,” thus 
einphasi/ing the function's judicial character. 

'Phe commission of juii.>ts which framed the 
Cf)urt statute in the summer of iqzo provided 
tlial “<jue.stions” submitted for adv isory opinion 
l)c considered by a special commission of the 
court with three to five members, while “dis- 
putes” 80 submitted be considered by the whole 
court “under tlic same conditions as if the case 
had been actually submitted to it for decision.” 
There was dis.igrcemcnt, however, conceniing 
this provision, and eventually the article in the 
draft statute dealing with advisory opinions 
was eliminated altogether. The judges of the 
court were thus confronted with the problem 
in drawing up their rules of procedure. Judge 
John Bassett Moore, of the United States, 
prepared a memorandum asserting that the 
giving of advisory opinions was not an “appro- 
priate function of a court of justice. , * and might 
reduce the court’s prestige and its opportunity 
to decide litigated cases. He concluded from 
the English text of the Covenant that the court 
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was at liberty to decline to give an advisory 
opinion when requested, and advised against 
including any nilcs on the subject, leaving the 
court free to handle each application on its 
merits. 

This, however, was not done, and rules were 
drawn closely a.ssimilating the procedure to that 
in litigated cases. A proposal that advisory 
opinions might be given secretly was voted 
down eleven to one, and the revised rules of 
1926 expressly provided for the reading of 
advisory opinions in open court. The rules, in 
conformity with the Cov'cnant, provide for 
requests for advisory opinions only by the 
Council and Assembly of the League. In 
practise only the Council has made such 
tequests, though it has sometimes acted upon 
the initiative of the international labor organ- 
ization or of certain states. It has not been 
decided what votc‘ is re(|uired in the Council for 
such a reipiest, although apparently, when the 
request concerns a dispute before the Council, 
the votes of the disput.ints are not necessary. 

The court’s statute is an instrument inde- 
pendent of the Covenant and rendered operative 
by a signed and nitified protocol. It defines 
the court's jurisdiction as “comprising all cases 
wfiich Mie parties refer to it and all matters spe- 
ciallv provided for in Treaties and Conventions 
in force” (art. 36). I'he last phrase appears to 
fiiniish the legal basis for the court's recognition 
of the advisory jurisdiction mentioned in the 
Covenant, and it wjuld seem to furnish equal 
basis iur recogni/in.; .idvisorv' jurisdiction con- 
ferred by any other l:vaty. Doubtless, however, 
the court could refuse to accept any expansion 
of its advisor}" jurisdiction. The opinion of 
Judge Muore that the court was not obliged to 
respond to requests, even fn)m the League 
Council, was confirmed, but with a substantial 
dissent, in the Eastern Carelia case. This arose 
out of a dispute between Finland and Russia, 
placed by the former before the Council without 
the latter’s consent. The court refused to give an 
ophiinn on request of the ‘^ouncil, holding that 
it coiiiJ not “even in giving advisory^ opinions 
depart from the essential rules governing their 
activities as a court.” This is in accord with the 
established principle of international law that 
“no state can without its consent be compelled 
to submit its disputes w’ith other states ... to 
any kind of pacific settlement.” The court has 
also indicated that it would decline to answer 
questions which w*ere wholly abstract or lacking 
in precision. 
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Fifteen ad\’i80iy opinions have been g1^en by 
the court (1928), most of them dealing with the 
legal aspects of disputes between sutes Sc\eral 
have dealt with the oi^aniration ami com- 
petence of international organizations, par- 
ticularly the international lalnir organi/ation, 
and a few' have defined the juriNdution of 
international judicial and quaM-fuduial NkIics 
T he opinions in the la.>t ilass on the scope of the 
jurisdiction of the League Council as limited by 
the domestic junsdiction clause (Tunis Na- 
tionality decrees case) and on tlic Imiits ot the 
court’s own advisory jurisdiction (I as»teni 
Careha case) have been c'speciailv important 
for the development of intern itional liw. 

A certain suspicion of advistirv iiirisdiction 
has been shown bv several ol the Xmtricans 
who have had a hand in the dcnthipnunt of 
the court, and bv the I nitcd states Senate 
The latter attached a reservation ti> its 1 ('solution 
of adherence to the court pnitucol. prohibitii r 
the court from “entertaining anv nquist h>r 
an advisory' opinion touching iiiV dispute or 
question in which the I niud States his or 
claims an interest ” The unwillingness of the 
signatories of the court protcKol to give the 
L*mted States a ’cto on advisory opinions not 
enjoyed by anv thcr state brouglit the matter 
to a deadlock. The fears tliat opinions might be 
based on inadequate argument, might prejudice 
the court’s consideration of similar ficts in 
subsequent litigation, might be ignored to the 
detriment of the court’s pre^^tige or might be 
given without consent and hearing ot the real 
parties at interest, have not matcriali/cd Snr 
has the court bccfjmc involved in {Political 
controversies or lost its independence The 
court has provided for the exercise uf tlii-» 
junsdiction in a way to render any such results 
extremely improbable. 

Advisory opinions, although they do not 
render controversies fonnally res adpuiicata^ 
have in practise often served to settle inter- 
national disputes and have been hioked upon as 
sources of international law, ecpial in value tf> 
opinions in litigated cases. Like declaratory 
judgments they afford a means for authori- 
tatively establishing legal points and thus 
preventing disputes from arising. I’hcy often 
make it possible for states to gain the advantage 
of judicial settlement for disputes which they 
would be unwilling to submit for decision. 
This is partly l3ecause requests for advisory 
opinions may be initiated by third states and 
made by the League Council without direct 


responsibility of the litigants, and partly because 
advisory opinions are not formally liinding. 
The adviMity procedure, hovvevei, has the 
fill thcr Hunt tint the legal can be separated 
from the j>olitical aspects* of a coiitioversy. 
PitsifKt of the Kitlei .ispccls lieqiiently nukes 
statis unwilling to uibmit to arbitration or 
judicial decision, but oftc‘n, v\ith the legal 
aspects authoritativilv decided and the facts 
clinficd, the political problems prove to be 
rcxidilv soliildc 

Qi INC \ Wric.iit 
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ALCiinil sCOLONWtr iz^o ijir.) medi- 
ae v il pilitical the on d I rom early vouth he was 
a rnemhtr of the order of \ugustiiiian hriirs 
He Is said U) have become tutor to the future 
Philip the I air ot i* ranee, and it was for Philip 
that he prt parte! his most famous work, Dt 
rtiftmiNt (first pubhsht d in \ngsburg, 

1473, written !>cfor( 12S5) \ mediatval Treneh 
version of this work was idited bv S P. 
Mole rut r, under the title, / 1 Inrts Ju ffoutnm- 
mint dfs rots (\»\v York ihSij) In 129*; 
Atgidius bteairu arehbishop of nourge-s, and 
took the suit of the pope against Philip the 
Fair in his second impjrtanl work, Di eccle- 
siastic a Hotestate 

The hrst work, which was very well known 
in the late Middle Ages, is interesting as 
representing very clearly the influence of S|. 
ITiomas Aquinas’ rediscovery of Aristotle^s 
Pohtus. To Aegidius, as to St. Thomas, the 
state IS no longer an artificial institution devised 
to remedy the evil n human nature, but the 
natural form and method of human life and 
progress. But De riffimuH principum is even more 
significant as illustrating the first appearance 
of a doctrine which became of great importance 
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in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
This was the thesis that the kin;; is above the 
law since he is himself its source, thus con- 
tradicting not only the view of Aristotle, but 
also the traditional principle of mediaeval 
society, that the king or ruler is subject to the 
law of the country. 

In De ecclvsiasticii potestate Aegidius main- 
tains in its most extreme form the doctrine of 
Pope InncKent iv and the other canonists of the 
later thirteenth century that all temporal as 
well as spiritual matters are in principle subject 
to the church and the I'Kipe. I le holds, moreover, 
that no one can justly hold temporal powers 
unless he is spiritually regenerated by baptism 
and sacramentally absolved by the church. In 
this he contradicts the doctrine even of In- 
nocent IV, as well as of Aquinas, that political 
authority is lawful and natural among unbe- 
lievers as well as among Christian men. 
Aegidius expressed similar views concerning 
property. Ail f>ropcrty, he says, is under the 
dntnhiium of the church, and can he helil only 
by the man who is haj tiy-vd and alisolved. 
Wyilille, in I)v dominio may have been 

influenced by this conception. 

A. J. Cari.yle 

Janet, I^iul. /iistnirc de la uiemv ptilitiquc, 
2 M»|s. (I'.iris 1SS7) \(il. ii, t'h. iii; Dunnina, \V. A., A 
History uj Puliittal Thtnrit\, 3 vols. (New Ytirk i*)02— 
20) \ol. i, p. 207-12; C’arblr, K, \V. and A. J., A 
Histury of Media<' 7 id VoUtnul Theory in the llVsf, 
\ols. i- V (Kdinbui't^h 1903 ' ) m> 1 . v (192S) pt. i, ch. 
vi and pt. ii, eh. i\. 

AKHRi'N'rnAr., Alois lexa. Grak von 

(1S54 ‘iqi2), Austrian diplomat and statesman. 
.After a long apprenticeship as attache and am- 
bassador to Russia he became Austro-Hungarian 
foreign minister. Since he was kiwwvn as an 
ardent supporter of close relations between the 
three imperial courts of Ciermany, Au.stria- 
Hungary and Russia, his subsequent steps 
against Russian interests in the Balkans guhc as 
a surprise. Achreiithal, hoping to reestablish tlie 
prestige of the Dual Monarchy in international 
affairs, soon came into conflict with Izvolski, 
the Russian foreign minister, who was intent 
on making good the mistakes of the Japanese 
War an<l reviving the traditional Russian Near 
h^tern policy. The first clash came with the 
beginning of 1908 when Izvolski oppo.scd 
Achrenthal’s plan for a railway through the 
Sanjak of Novi- Bazar, holding it to be an expres- 
sion of the Austrian Drang nach Osten and a 
menace to the Slavic states of the Balkans. 


Aebrenthal’s name is associated chiefly with 
the crisis arising later in 1908 when Austria 
annexed the two lurkish provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which had been occupied 
since 1878 under a mandate of the powers. At 
first, In the famous Buchlau interview between 
Aehrenthal and Izvolski, the latter gave his 
consent in exchange for Austrian approval of 
the opening of the Straits to Russian warships; 
but when the announcement of the annexation 
caused a storm in European chancelleries, 
Izvolski maintained that he had been deceived 
by Achrcnthal and came out in open opposition, 
'rhe crisis dragged on through the winter of 
1908-09, but war was finally averted. Austria 
was supjx^rteil by Germany, Russia was in a 
state of military unpreparedness, and France 
and England were disinclined to go to war. 
Achrcnthal concluded a separate agreement with 
the Turks, and forced the intransigent Serbs to 
yield, after combi.tting the belligerent sugges- 
tions of Conrad von Hotzendorf, the Austrian 
chief of staff. The affair left Russo- Austrian 
relations exceedingly strained, and in a sense 
marked the beginning of the Near Eastern 
tension which ended in the World W^ar. 

WiiJJAM L. Lancer 

Comidf Moldcn, Berthohl, Alois^ Graf Aehrenthal 
(.Stullj^art n>i7); Hoijer, Olaf, I'm la grande guerre; 
le cotnte d*Aehrttiihal et hi politique de violence (Paris 
T922); I'ricdjunw, Heinrich, Das Zeitalter des Impe^ 
rialisnws, 3 vols. (Berlin i9if;-22) vol. ii; Kanner, 
Heinrich, Kaiwriiehe Katastrophenpolitik (Vienna 
I (>22); Connid vem H'itzendorf, Franz, Aus weiner 
Dietist ’.f't, 5 \ols. (V.oiM-4 1921-25) vols. i ii, and the 
review of it by Kinile J*'^iirpcois in Rn-ue ties sciences 
politiques, vol. xbi (1923) 4S4-99; British Documents 
on the Origins of the ITc/r, ed. by O. P. 

CJ<K>ch aiul Harold I'cmpcrley, vols. i^v, .\i (Lon- 
don 1926- ) \i)l. v, and the rc\iew of it by W, L. 
I.anKcr in Foreign Ajfairs, vol. vii (1929) 635-49. 

AENEAS SILVIUS. See Purs ii. 

AERI.AL LAW. See Aviation; Radio. 

AFFORESTATION. See Forests. 

AGAZZINI, MICHELE (1790-1*840), Italian 
economist. Agazzini best known and most im- 
portant work, Im Snence de Vveonomie politique^ 
ou Principes de la formation^ du progr^s, et de la 
decadence de la richesse: et application de ces 
principes a V administration cconomique des natiom^ 
was issued in French (Paris 1S22) and in 
Italian (Venice 1827). Later he published a 
critical essay on the theories of value of Smith, 
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Malthus and Say» Sconvenerolezza delle teoruhe 
del valore insegnate da Smithy dai profes^ari 
Malthus e Say e dagli scrittori piu celebri di 
pubbUca economia (MiLm 1834). 

The Ecommte polttique is remarkable for cer- 
tain onginal ideas. For example, he considers the 
concept of cost of reproduction and the cflects 
of forecasts and errors in forccastim^. l*hc 
principles of economics he expounds first in a 
milieu of isolated men (Vttat sauxQ^e)\ next in 
a single market, with exvhanges; then in a 
market \Mth diifercntiation in (Kciipational 
training and state inteixcntion; tinalb in a 
market with foreign trade, customs and money. 

Kkc.\ri>o Bachi 

AGE SOCIETIES. Apart from social units 
based on the blood tic, such as the faniilv or 
the clan, many primitne commututies rea>gni/e 
‘‘associations.” These unite members irrtsjHJC- 
tive of real or putatuc kinship, but with a \ie\v 
to a common status or common iiittu-sts. 
Among units of this t\pe age grades and age 
societies constitute a distinct category. 

Since savages generally fail to keep accoutit 
of their ages by }ears, it is only approximate 
coevals that are gnxiped together. Pubert} 
forms a natur ' line of demarcation. Bo\s or 
girb are often adxanctd to the status of adults 
by a ntual rough!) eqia\dlent to c*ontiimation, 
and those initiatecl at the same time constitute 
a definite conipan) . loiter they marry' and pass 
into the grade of marned folk or “elders.” 
This tripartite diMsion of socict) was regarded 
by Schultz as naturally reflecting the conflict 
of adjoining age groups or gem ratir>ns, lunce 
he considered the grades of the uninitiatid, of 
initiated smgie men and of elders as fwitentialiy 
unixersal and as the earliest frirms of aee 
gradmg. Wliere\er grades were more numerous, 
he assumed that there had simply been a sub- 
sequent elaboration of this pnmitue scheme. 

This last conclusion may be at om c dismissed 
as a priori rationalism. Whenever there is a joint 
admission into a definite age grade, the ccicvals 
thus initiated frequently form a definite group 
for life; and the number of such aim|vanic's 
depends solely on the local conditions regulating 
initiation rites, llius the Ma.sai of East Africa 
have indeed three status grades corresponding 
to Schurt7’8 tiireefold division, but neither the 
uninitiated boys nor the married men form 
definite units. On the other hand all those 
initiated within the same quadfennium are 
linked together as a lifelong company with 


mutual obligations and claims. An age mate in 
this sense occupies his fellow member’s hut and 
enjoys marital rights over his host’s wife when 
he visits a strange village; and of these age 
companies there woiilil be at any one tune noC* 
three, but possibly eight or nine. 

The distribution of age grades militates 
against the theory that they represent an essen- 
tial development of human society. Thus even 
m Schurtz’s map their complete absence in 
Siberia is significant, while Father Schmidt 
restricts the range to parts of Oceania, Indo- 
nesia, southern .\sia, hast Africa, the Btiroro 
in South Vmcricii and the Kskinio in North 
America. This is doubtless going tcK> far, for 
there IS clear evulence that West .\frican 
Xegmes sliare the institution. 'I'hus the Iho 
arc divided into eight classes, each with 
distinctive duties* one has to clean towns and 
roads, anotlier clears aw ly trees and aits as 
giiarils, anil si> forth 1-ach grade forms a v>cietv 
into which 1 h)Vs enter, sometimes evin long 
before puherlv , altlunigh more ginendlv at that 
{Kiiod. I’su.ilK simie sudi ntc as circiinictsion 
or tfK)th-filmg inaiks the 'ntiaiice into the 
lowest class. \ merging into a ditfeunt ivpe of 
association is noted hv Talbot f >1 Nigitia, 
inasmuch as wialthv pcH»plc could pav fees and 
thereb) skip srrrne of the lower gndt s 

'Fhe Northern Plains Indians h«id a sirniltr 
divLsion t/f male society -sonictinus with 
parallel seaes of women’s a.ssociati( ns - into 
age societiis. Among the Blackfw^ the “All 
Ojmrades” wen rcsjxjnsiblc for the s.ifety of 
the c'amp, while among the .\rapaho a whole 
senes were under the guidance of the old men’s 
grade. In other tribes of the area tliere was less 
integration of the several component units, 
though the underlying pattern was clearly 
uniform for a particular people. ClosiT ex- 
amination has shown, however, that the age 
factor is not truly comparable to that of 
other regions. 'I’he essential feature in the 
plains is purchase of a set of ccremonlil 
privileges, and it is merely through the fact that 
the rights arc bought jointly by groups of 
approximate coevals that a basic division into 
age societies is produced. 

In another sense, however, the age factor is 
obviously conspicuous even here, for why 
should age mates buy membership together? 
Schurtz mast he recogni/cd as having put his 
finger on a tnic bond in linking individuals 
together. His error liev merely in insisting on 
the necessity for formal association of coevab* 
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which the geographical facta of distribution fail 
'O support. A tendency toward union on these 
linea, whether it finds formal expression or not, 
can hardly be denied. 

Robert II Lowir 

See As!»o( iaiion, ^AMIL^, ( i an, Cash , (.1 romoc- 
RACY, SicRin SodifiLs, SodAi Oroam/aiion 

Consult Sc hurt 7, IKmrich, llUnklasun uml Man-- 
nerbitnde (Berlin igoa), I owic, Hubert H , Pnnutne 
Society (New York igzo), Schmidt, W , and Koppcis, 
W, “Ciesellhihdt und Wiitsihaft dei Volktr" m 
Obcrinaicr, II , and others, Dtr Mtnsth aller /ettin^ 
3 sols (Ikrlin igia 24) \ul 111, pt 1, I illxit, P 
Amaur>, I hi PatpUs of Soutlurn I\tf»itta, 4 sols 
(l^ndon 1926) 

ACiLNCY, m Anglo-Arntncsn lass, cosers the 
bulk of relations and trinsactions in sshidi one 
person (agent) is dealing ssith another (third 
puts) on behalf of still mother (pnncipal) It is 
concerned therefore with the external business 
relations of an economic gioup or unit and with 
the flowers of the sarioiis representatises to 
alfeet the legal situ ition of the pi ineip d (person 
or organized gioiip; in tlK inurnil set up of 
either the busimss or the production unit, 
ageiicN plus its put piimanls in the organi/i- 
tion process (\<i\ member in being hired bred 
or piomoted is for the moment in outsider with 
Xeferenee to the unit md dells as an outsieler 
with some repnsentitne \nd of course the 
eternal problem ot go\ernment, whether of the 
stitc or of an\ other unit, iiuoKes agenev with 
intern il orgmi/ition in inothei w u to cope 
with uidoieseen eoiuhtions it is repe itedK nee- 
cssir\ to gi\t represent itues powers widei thin 
those the> aie normalK expected to use 1 hus 
in .igent s etlectue powers in de ding with out- 
siilers olten extend to ti insaetions which he is 
under a duU to his pnneipd not to enter into 
(‘apparent authoritv”, “authoriU” alone, or 
“real authoritv ” co\e ring the ease whe re powe r, 
and pri\ liege as agiinst the principal to exert 
the power, are eoextensne) 

It IS obvious that some t\pe ot Icga^ represen- 
tation became needed mereasiiigl> as business 
units came to involve transactions conducted at 
a distance (as in the ease ol factors) or grew m 
size (the firm, the house, the corporation) The 
original models seem to have been the steward of 
a lord and the servant with a specific matter 
to attend to; the law was therefore long plagued 
with refined distinctions betwe » “generar* 
agents, the only ones with whom an outsider 
could deal with moderate safety (the steward 
model), and “speciar' agents, whose powers the 
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courts viewed very narrowly. With the persis- 
tent shift to larger business units with a running 
organization of subdivided powers, the law has 
bccfime more realistic on the point Compare, 
for example, the recognition, in the doctrines of 
ratif cation and adoption, of the practise by 
which a principal approves a transaction which 
he (it) had not previously authorized — even, at 
times, when entered into by a person who was 
not at the time his (its) agent at all Yet the law 
still lags espeeiallv , perhaps, in the field of mar- 
keting I he courts attempt to bring most of the 
nurketing structure under one or the other of 
two kgd concepts igenc} (tht “title’* t(» goods 
being in the principal, there follows, for exam- 
ple permissible control of resale prices and, in 
the event of the agent’s bankruptcy, the recov- 
er) b) the principal of the specific goods and 
outstanding accounts, by this concept the eon- 
tricts of the agent within his powers obligate 
the prineipil onl> » and sale (the “title” to goods 
being in the “representative,** who owes the 
price and is alone responsible on his contracts, 
It follows thit no resale price maintenance is 
cnforeiablt) These concepts are taken as suffi- 
cient bctwicn them ind as mutuallv exclusive 
But th() rither olniouslv fail to describe or 
dell adequate 1\ with the complicated marketing 
structure involved lor example, in “consign- 
ments** with or without immediate invoicing on 
fixed terms, in c' elusive “representation** in a 
given territorv with or without agreements for 
t iking minimum quantities, or in subsidiary 
mar' » ng corpoian ns (involv ing, for example, 
tax questions, when * e mteinal billing of goods 
IS built to deprive one or the other corporation of 
anv taxible profit or stockholders’ rights, when 
the pirent corporation is being “milked’*) 

The business term “agenev**— le “some 
mtermediarv in the distribution process’* — is 
thus at wide variance with what the Iavv>cr un- 
de 1 stands bv the word \gencv in law is confined 
to the useful but somewhat antK[uatcd legal 
framework of the business set-up It gives 
kgil V iliditv to most deal made bv representa- 
tiv c'^ ' t impose sec rtain minimum duties on the 
rcpiesentalives (diligence, good faith, account- 
ing), in one instance, indeed, going beyond the 
current prictises among higher executives (the 
pnncipal may at his option take ov cr any deal m 
the line of the agent’s business which the agent 
has made on his own, without permission) But 
the law of agency affords no safeguard against 
what chiefly interests the business man — stu- 
pidity or bad pidgment. This accounts, to a 
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great extent, for the growing practise of large 
units using standardized printed forms to limit 
their minor agents* discretion, and to make 
salesmen's agreements subject to approval by 
the home office or credit department. And the 
law of agency is especially open to abuse where 
the **principar* is not organized for super\iaion, 
as in the case of an absentee whose affairs are 
amducted by a trusted ad\iser, or in the case 
of the laiger corp)onition8 where management 
has been dissociated from investment. 

Concepts grow out of specific typical fact sit- 
uations and are slmv to become s\stematt/ed; 
it is therefore not surprising that the concept of 
legal representation de\ eloped differently in 
different times and places, and even within a 
single legal sy'stem. Thus, apart fn>m the mer- 
cantile field, other l\pcs of representation de- 
veloped in regard to decedent’s estates (execu- 
tors, administrators), trusts and governmental 
officers. Each of these cla^ses, as also in the 
case of corporation ilirectors, is the subjctt of 
peculiar niles, at times widely different from 
those applicable to agents in general V thor- 
oughgoing systematization of the law of repre- 
sentation at large has never been worked out in 
Anglo-American law. And the fact that on the 
continent totally hv ergent institutional div isions 
of the same subject matter work out, in b<jth 
domestic and international business intercourse, 
with praaical results so similar to ours, leads 
one to wonder how far the legal theory on the 
subject has great practical impf^rt. 

Such a doubt, at least, is well founded as to the 
philosophy of representation. ’ITie stniggles of 
legal philosophers to explain or justify represen- 
tation have moved from an outworn premise to 
solve an unreal problem. They begin with some 
such assumption as that a man can acquire 
rights or obligations only by exercise of his 
own will or by personal participation in some 
transaction (our ^'privity of contract”); there is 
then the problem of carrying the acts of the 
representative back to the will or acts of the 
principal — e.g. by a fiction of identification or 
by inventing a delegation of will; and finally the 
problem of finding a concept for this purpose 
which squares with all the rules on the subject, 
or the set of related subjects, existing at any 
given time in one legal territory. But it saves 
labor to think of law as in the main a reflection 
of felt expectations and necessities, and to recog- 
nize that legal rights and obligations are ac- 
quired in the first instance through exercise of 
the will not of the parties but of legal officiab. 


Under such a view representation becomes 
normal in law because nonnal in life. This is not 
to deny im]x>rtancc to legal philosophy or legal 
theory, 'rhe view that a principal must be in 
existence to be ‘‘represented” still ordinarily 
annuls an agent’s p<iwcrs on the unknown 
death of his principal; the feeling that a contract 
IS an abnormal relation and can affect at most 
the contracting parties is still potent in the law; 
onK by turning to account the notion of agency 
was assignment of debts accomplished; even 
negoti.ilde paper carries, in the obligatory form- 
ulary words “order” or “be-uer,” the rnaiks of 
its origin in an agency to collect. But a modern 
legal philosophy has as its task, in this field as in 
others, rather to examine tlie origin and working 
of ancic nt premises than to accept them as pos- 
ing Its problems. Nor does it serve inuch pur- 
|>ose to attempt a complete philosophic harnion- 
i/ation of a set of rules, where some are fossils 
from a past age ami some are only in process of 
emergence. 

On the whole, agenev has been of almost 
equal irnportarue with contract as a ilevne 
facilitating the development of the modern 
business structure in good part because of its 
high rtexibilitv It was once a, if not the, major 
way of organi/ing a mercantik enterprise, as in 
the relationship lH*twceii the master of a vessel^ 
the supt rcaigo and the fac tor It still remains the 
major building material, even m the corporate 
structure It has, moreover, been a fertile matrix' 
of speciali/ecl aiijiistmcnts the transfer of con- 
tract; the attonicv-at-law fiLaturaliv one *)f the 
earliest forms recogm/cd hv law vers); brokerage; 
the |x)wer to a mortgagee tci foreclose by sale 
even after the mortgagor’s death, and, quite 
recently, the siiahiiit) of an umncor|>orated la- 
bor union Fmallv, with growing specialization, 
agency takes cm another aspect, especially in the 
purv'cying of services; the speciah/ed purveyor 
(as in bank handling of collections and stock bro- 
kerage) moves largely out of the control of his 
principal, becomes an indcptmilent unit and may 
gather siillicient financial f'lowcT to finance and 
even control his scattered “principals” (so the 
textile factors and import bankers), or may by 
reason of distance and the nianipulativc oppor- 
tunities of a central market call forth legislatbe 
control in the interest of his unorganized prifi« 
cipals (so the produce commission men). In til 
such cases of independence of the “agent” the 
tendency is strong h^r the one-time agency to 
become swallowed up in contract, as between 
two independent dealers (railroads, warehouse- 
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men, atock brokers). In such cases the control 
of the specific operations passes increasingly out 
of the “principal/* and the “agent** makes any 
neccssar>' contracts or arrangements on his own 
account. In the grain elevator case the “agent** 
will not even be required to redeliver the same 
grain he received; in the case of a bank trans- 
mitting funds the money received goes into the 
bank*8 general assets, and only a pure contract 
relationship remains. On the production side, 
where the relationship as for example l)etwccn 
“master** and “servant** is of a slightly dif- 
feient character since the “servant** does things 
for his “master/* as contrasted with an agent 
who deals with pwjple for his principal, there 
is a similar development toward a contractual 
arrangement; thus the master— or principal — 
is freed from responsibility for wrongs com- 
mitted by the “independent contractor** in the 
course of getting the agreed job done. 

K. N. Litwtllyn 

Stt‘ Ui parsiNiArioN, Ln.Ai ; Livniiiiv; Nicli- 
t.i-Nd, 'Foris, Siam I'muiiiy; Ct)NrHvri; Smf; 
'llUSl ANI» 'i'lUSlflS, AHuiA>MllP; Winjhxn, M\k- 
kriiNG. 

Comuit Mcchcni, 1 . R , 1 Tnutist an the Law of 
Ati* nf\, a vols (and t*d. ( hK,ip«» 1^14). Tillanv, 1 *. H , 
Ihimlhoak of thi Lar nf Pttthtfal and id hv 

R R li (2ij«l <d M i'lal 1924), Xmcncan 

Law InMitiiti, Rtstaunn-nt no. i-| (n p 

ig2(» llnlnus, * ). W , “.X^irnd** in ( 4 oUnt(J 

I fifa/ Papif^ (\fw Xoik 0^20) p. 40 ii^> (tiTst pub- 
lished in 1801), Laacs, Nathan, “On Ayoiils and 
*Aj!ciuu*s’ *’ in liunard liusimss Rcrteti, \ol. 111 
iitjZ4 as) a^5 74. 

A(}KNT PROXXXWTEUR. See Espioxacf. 

AGGRESSION, INTERNATIONAL. Ag- 
gressirm, aggrtssive war and aggressor nation 
have become lamihar terms during and since 
the W'nrld War. Before then the word *‘ aggres- 
sive” was occasionallv used as svnon>moiis with 
“offensive” in describing and cond* inning ccr- 
tun kinds of war. 'fhe expression “oftensive 
war**, has fallen into disuse, anil “aggressive 
war** is now often used as the antitliesis of 
“defensive war.*’ “Aggression” became the 
subject of renewed interest through the stipu- 
lation of the Versailles 'freaty requiring CJer- 
many to make reparation “for all damage done 
to the civilian population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of G* - many,’* and 
through the language employed m Article ro 
of the League Covenant (1919) wherein “the 
members of the League imdcrtake to respect 


and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the League.** The 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance (1923) cx>ntributed 
the provision that “aggressive war is an inter- 
national crime,** etc. 'I'his phrase reappeared in 
the American Revision of the IVeaty (1924) and 
in the subsequent Geneva Protoail of Septem- 
ber 1924. In both the American Revision and 
the Protocol an attempt was made to base the 
definition of an “aggressor nation” on refusal of 
arbitration, whereby the crime of aggression 
might be better identified. All three proposals 
were designed to lioister up the sanctions of 
force contemplated by the Covenant, but were 
rejected by the League. 

The inherent difficulty and danger of defining 
aggression was one of the reasons for rejection. 
The wisdom of this action is supported by the 
analogy between aggression and fraud. The 
courts, including English and Amcric'an, have 
consistently refused to define “fraud** but will 
decide what constitutes fraud from the tacts in 
each case .Manifestlv it is much harder to set 
limits hy deliiuiion to what constitutes aggres- 
sion, because the conditions out of which war 
arise s are far more complicated and elusive than 
in an individual c<i.se of fraud. But the principle 
is the same. Public opiiijon should be as free to 
pass upon aggression as courts are to determine 
fraud. 

Notwithsttinding the rejection of the Geneva 
Protocol, efforts have since been made to con- 
fine the outlaw ing u, war to aggressiv e war. Such 
an ellort was made ‘ \ resolution in the United 
States Senate in the session of 1927-28, but 
failed. *rhe issue was set at rc.st bv the notes 
exchanged by the American Secretary of State 
with other governments, which led to the mak- 
ing of the Peace Pact, and b\ assent of the sig- 
natories definitelv ruled out the qualifving word 
“aggressor.” In his note of Fcbruaiy 27, 1928, 
to the French ambassador, Sccreurv’ Kellogg 
said: “If, howt-YCi, such a declaration were ac- 
companied by definition.' of the word ‘aggres- 
sor* ^d by exceptions and (|uaIifications stipu- 
lating when nations would be justified in going 
to war, its effect would be verj' greatly weakened 
and its positive value as a guaranty of peace 
virtually destroyed. . . . The Government of 
the United States desires to sec the institution 
of war abolished.” And again Secretary Kellogg, 
after discu.v>ing arbitration treaties, said: “We 
know of but one other form of treaty which can 
be concluded for the purpose of preventing war 
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and that is a treaty in \%hich the parties ^pecilic- 
ally bind themsehes not to ^t^o^t to war It is 
this kind of treat} which pcopk ha\c in nitnd 
when they discuss treaties tor outlawing war, 
and it is a no\cl idea m modern inter- 
national relations." 

The uni\cr>wil acxcptante ot tins I\atc Pavt 
will make it basic inUni itional liw 'I hcieii|Km 
it will become uniiwtul and criminal tor am 
nation to attempt to settU an\ di^putt h\ torce 
But so long as war is ui.ogni/td lawtul anvl 
legitimate, the tpitstum ot “aegrcssion * is iitlI- 
e\ant and the Unn ‘ ag Mt^sor nition wdl inri- 
tmue to be nwrth tbt ipiilut wh*\.h i ich btlh«^- 
crent nation in sLlt-rii,hnoiisii^ss bo*! it in 
enenw. If a nation liis tiu 1 r ^ht s it lU 
wajs has h'd, to stek aiul tomjKl b\ U nt the 
settlement ot its contro\<.rs\ with anotlur lu- 
tion, It is immitirul t\ctpt tor p'lff'Hist^ ot 
public s}inpath\, which uit» ui stiiLs the hr-^t 
blow or pm\okts tin liist l^ltiw to be '.truck 
Under inumational law bitlurto atu lution has 
had the undisputed neht thus to resort to w ir, 
and be stneth within its Kud prcn>giii\t 
Whatocr immediate publu opnion or liisUi- 
nans later nu\ si\ about an alheed ai*,nssor 
nation, the war itsilt its kaditN, its 
Its dtstnicti\en< its ctu»ltics, in 11 itkettd 
Ci\ iliz<ition Is ir mort \itdlv inttiesud in 
protecting itselt igiinst the dt\asittion ot \ ir 
than m dctennining thi intiictic ouiNtion of 
precise war guilt, that is, of intcrii itK>n d aggrvs- 
Sion 'Ihe question is thus pulc!^ a\.uktii< 
except with regard to the ihcorv of sar ctions or 
legalized force 

Used in ciiphcriistie contrast to ‘iggrcssuc 
wars" consideral'le confusion h'^s arisen entr 
so-callcd "waib of sclf-dt tense ’ But the cl urn 
of "defcn5i\c war has too olt< n been in\okvd as 
a subterfuge tor the "aggressive" use ot forte 
The question of the bona tide c \crcise of the 
right of sclf-dcfciise is placed in tht li inds of the 
people by the Pact Therefore the deviston l>e- 
tween aggression and the Icgitiinate ri^ht of 
self-defense ts kxlged with the people If necilcd, 
public opinion mas be aided la its decision by 
clothing the international uiurts with jurisdic- 
tion to hear the facts and determine the <|ues- 
tions on the charge of a breach r)f the Pact Ml 
such hearings slziuld be open to the public and 
the press, but die court should ha\e no prnvcr 
of enforcement, as this would sa\or of a super- 
state. Judicial in\cstigation and publicity would 
enable public opinion to function more intelli- 
gently and effectively. But with war outlawed 


and thus with c\ery presumption against a na- 
tion resorting to force, public opinion may 
alone furnish a viteguard ot the highest order. 

S (). Ll VINSON 

Stt W VH \\ All f»i II r, 1 mir\iniion, Wokid War; 
Ot 11 \wi(A 01 War l*i ai i MoviMbNis, Oisarma- 
MiM 1 1 \f I ^ 01 Naiions, Ahuiihation, Iniir- 

NAIIONAI, Kll KNAIIONAI l^AW 

( itnsu^t Ihrshev \ S , the l\stnttah of Inttr^ 
natuna! Puhiu I tm and Or jamzuUon (New ^ork 
n>2“) (stt luihoMtiis iiud p lAO n), Kcllor, I , 
ind H irv iit\, Vntimii, S<<r/rir\ l^airnt Har, z \oU. 
(Ntw ^ ilv p 16, ind ‘ Veris 

ii>ns* in nli\ fm instiriits ot liiitircssions). Mor- 
ns nil //tt ihithmrx of ll ar (C hitaKO l«>a7) 
th \ I Madtrii..M SiNudor dc Ihsarmamtnt (New 
^ >tk Mil'tr D II, Iht Oimfri Protoitd 

(\ w \oik io..',>th \ Willijiiis Uoih, I ht^ I 
ttt Pr h / and th* i otpat (I ondon 102s;) th iii, 
Mi 4 tut I I I 11 ^// a\ an Iuxtntmtnt if \atwnat 
P Ins t I it\ Rtnunnation in th Pait of Pans (New 
\ork i*ii 

MKiUI !. I)I , Spanish mission.ir\ of 
till sfvteinth iintuiv Ht served on the lolfuiid 
iiu smns, putiiiilailv m Piru and in Misieo, 
wheie in hi biiimt pifdissor ot thi oIog\ 
Ik w IS lonskk rid an luthoritv 011 thi Indians, 
ind vv is tuque ntiv lonstdtitl b\ ihi \ iiirov of 
Peru and tiu Council of the Indus lii luld 
the treitnuit ot th« ltidiaii« to bi i soiiil, 
rithir thin a {sihtieal or eionoinic ptobkni 
Mthoii^'h hi In III V III ihiv wiu unfit to bi 
placid on an Kpial f(x>ting with thi Spaniiuis, 
hi thought Iluv should hnd tlicii plan in the 
siKi ll sehimc (d thi \i w Worl 1 , and Ik taught 
thiir share in its di vilopim nt T hi Indtins, he 
miintaintd, witi fue nien, but the king imild 
justlv eompil thi ir sir\iiis tor thi iuiess.iry 
works of iivili/ation, suili as agricultural labor, 
construction of public wi>rks, lal>or in the 
minis, the tnbiiti and domestic services for the 
emntfunJfros Onlv m this wav c<iuld thi} be 
taught to overcome thiir avitsion to work 
bevondthf production ot han niccssitiis.and to 
feel that they were contributing to the progress 
of erili/ation He demanded that the Indians 
bhould receive a just uimpensation for their 
serviecs, and be assigned to work suitable to 
their state, with the op]v>rtiinjtv of seeking 
other work to which the} might personally be 
more inclined. He subscribed to Sir Thomai 
Morels division of the ikiy into six houi> for 
work, eight hours tir sleep or rest, and teQ 
hours for one's own personal pursuits. 

Marib R. Madden 
Important uorks: Tratado y consulta tobre el tervuio 
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pencml de ios Indtos (Lima 1604), De exhthendu 
auxdtis; ntede tm^Oiatume utnmqut hrachu trartatut, 
ad Ijifnt Paulutn dt J uf»unti, Supftma Induirum 
Stnatus Ppatstdins amphssimum (\I idrid 1600) 

Consult Sdhir/ano Ptrtira, Juin de, PohUia huliana 
(Madrid 1648) 

AGIO, with rtfertnee to the exchange of coins 
or cuirenciis, is the diilircnce ht tween the 
values of two coins or euiteneics supposed nor- 
mally to lie cqiiil in value However, varntions 
within the “gold p<unts“ of gold stand iid cur- 
rencies art' not usudly suliMiined under this 
term Agio develops out ol change's in the eon- 
dition^ c>f siipplv and denund of the curreneies 
in (piestKin from those pre\iously considereel 
luirnul After the ippeirinee of an vio, pro- 
duetd In a shifting in the reeipioeal deinaiuls 
ol n itions for t leh others produets or In 
clunges 11 the ijuintities 01 ejuilities of the 
euireneiis in tire ul it ion, it is moelihed In speeu- 
1 It ion which 1 * nds eithei to mere ist the agio 01 
to iest)ie I e|iuli])i mm llie course of the (jei- 
inin mirk lul \ten iJ olleis i grjod 

iviinple \s long is the deilers thought tint 
tie inirl miedit he re\dori/ed, sjieeuhtive 
hineis ind sellers dleiiutelv predominited in 
the millet Hut in igaL when ill such hopes 
\ misheil I e< pie sold m irks vMthoiil restrnnt 
mil the UMo on foreign monev imreased without 
limit 1 his explan ition tikes no aeeount of 
id|uslmeiits through ehmges in the hiliiiee of 
piMiKiit'*, whieh ilw ns strengthen the tend- 
eiie\ tow ml eiiuihbrnim 

1 he ‘ self inllimmitorv” Undenev hi'.t be- 
comes a led toiee in tin nniket when, in 
uldition to the regulir de ders, the geinril 
puhlie begins to speeulite, md it is 1 111 tin r 
strengthened b> the substitution of eithe i monev 
for the depreeiiteel legd tender in business 
transactions \ inoit impoitint form ol specu- 
lation due to igio is the piirehise of foreign 
securities or money as a sifer store of \ dues 
Just as this seireh for i sife stoic of \alues 
led people' to hoard feiieign coins and bullion 
in mediaeval times, so m modern times il 
causes international movements of capital dur- 
ing periods of monetary ihsiiirbanee 

Speculation in coins before the cstd’ilish- 
ment of stable currencies under the control of 
central governments was a common piactisc, 
because the frequency of change® in minting 
standards, the multiplicity of currencies m cir- 
culation, the existence of differences cv e*n among 
individual coins and the use of changmg “ideal” 


standards of value perpetuated a system of 
interrelated agios Speculation in coins was fur- 
ther increabcd, as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by the practise of concealing interest 
charges thiough an adxcrse exchange rate. 

In the long nin igios are always limited by 
the real values of the currencies or coins con- 
cerned, and any explanation of continuous 
dcpreeiition in terms of spceulilion or of “lack 
of confide net “ without reference to progressive 
indition IS necessarily false 

M Palyi 

Sif loRlIfN IXflMNfl (niNAfl, Pxi»I-R MoNPY; 

AsSIC NAIX, UlMINXTVRK Kll AlION AND Dill AI ION. 

( omult T tndrv, A , J 5 \ai ttonomiqui sur Its muta^ 
tu n\ fits niuntuius (Pins ujio) 1 c cun, J , Lsquisse 
de l<\u]ution du chinyt et dts th <ine*s relatixes au 
ehtnpe ’ in Rmue dh * in dts dotturus tconomiques 
tt soitfilts, \i)l 11 (1010) 4S ft) Suheicisi iux, G, 
I( pipit t munmin (Pins 1920; Wixiath Mireel La 
spnulatwn tt Ar O thhs mun tains (Pins 1924), 
Miuhtll W C , J ffist i\ if till (jiemhatl s {Chit i^Q 
1903) Krimir K DasPifut t^ i tn OfsUrriuh sttt 
jS/S (I lip u iS ^ ) \\ ilu dc 11 * rdis, f \ in, The 
1 4 tn m ( n n (I r ndon i >24) Griham, 1 D, 
Silf I itnitii ^ ind Sell Irilhiiuniton Movements in 
rxihin t Kits (fiiiuinv in (huirttfh Journal of 
Lionomte^t \ol xliii (192^ 29) ..21-49 

AGI I M ION 1 he word agitation is variously 
einploMd to rne in i phise of a soei il movement 
and to spteifv a metliod of eolli ettve influencing. 
Conti ived as a method, there is no consensus 
m distinguishing it from propigindi, non- 
vioKnt iocicion md kindred concepts To ivoid 
eonf >11 the tti i h( rc tiken to refer to that 
phist of a sot 111 me mtnt which is thiricter- 
i/eil h\ the spoiitmeitv with whith i collective 
ideologv IS piop gUtd md leeepted \ social 
movement irises when common tmeiionil dis- 
jMisitions hnd expression in i iiew svstem of 
sMTihols which condemns things is thev are and 
pi escribes what thev ought to bteoine \ social 
movement is consumrn Heel and leuhes the 
phise of orgmi/ation when it his pissed 
through this agitation il penoil and produced 
lather permanent alter iti is m the prietises of 
socie Democratic, labor and nitionalist agi- 
tations have figured most conspicuously m 
recent history. 

When individuals are thrown into circum- 
stances m which their claims on society are 
threatened or thwarted, they may identify 
themselves with one another and demand col- 
lective justiic Identificition does not neces- 
sarily arise, however, and a man thrown out of 
employment may regard it as a purely pnvate 
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aAur Mrith his einpIo)*er. Identification is a 
process by \vhich ailections are guided by 
perceptions of similarity. Emotional relations 
within a large group become possible by inter- 
locking identifications among those in \isible 
contact, and by the sharing of sjmbols of the 
whole. 

Society witnesses the competition of old and 
new ideologies for the allegiance of the dis- 
satisfied. An agitation appears when many of the 
malcontents in a community are excitedly con- 
sidering a new idcolog) as the svinbol of their 
protests and demands. A satisfactory sj-mbol 
system is a compromise formation in which the 
diverse alFecthe dri\es of the discontented find 
expression. Since one of the wants of man ts> the 
justification of the rest of his wants, a demand 
for bread or ballots must be buttressed by a 
demand for justice. The appeal for justice is on 
appeal from one authority to another, and the 
laws of God or Nature or Historical Necessity 
may be invoked against the law's of man. The 
defiance of authority is associated with feelings 
of guilt and a desire for expiatoiy punishment, 
and protest ideologies gratify this cni\ing to 
do penance by stressing the sacnlices necessary 
to reach the promised land. 

In the agiut nal phase of socul action men 
are willing to die for their convictions, and to 
forsake family and defHndents in the service of 
the cause. Sectarianism thrives, and the true 
believers hesitate to mingle soaally with the 
unbelievers, cultivating distinctions of vocabu- 
lary, dress and decorum. This is the era of 
prophets, apostles, heroes, martvrs and saints. 
Persistent f>crsecution from the authorities 
provokes conspirative tactics and possible 
violence. On the whole the spreading of the 
new gospel proceeds with a minimum of tactical 
premeditation and with a maximum of joy in 
sharing a new revelation. 

The transition from agitation to organbation 
tends to occur even though society has made few 
of the concessions demanded. The tactician sub- 
stitutes for the prophet, and the bureaucrat for 
the enthusiast; religion becomes magic, and 
ideology becomes phraseology. Securianism 
diminishes, and points of dogma and method 
become detotable, thus permitting the existence 
of a public opinion within the group and with- 
in the community of which the group is a part. 

One function of agitation is to organize social 
energy for social change. But it may produce no 
substantial alteration in society, and serve 
entirely as a formation by means of which the 


impaired self-feeling of a group is compensated. 
It is sj'mptoniatic of deep l>ing difficulties in 
adapting human impulses to a given set of 
cultural cxinditions, and it ala.o implies a long 
antecedent process during which authoritative 
symbols have been de-\ allied. 

llvROii) D. Lassvvfii. 

See^ Coiiinivi Hviivviok, S«ki\i Phociss; Svm- 
lioi ism, 1*hopV(.am>a, \ ii>i 1 Nt I , Mem, Kiiii , Sikiks, 
noYCon, Avkivtiiiv, Kioiii oi>, Ihiidom oi Spiuii 

AND OV Ifll 

Comuit Mavredtr, R , Der t\'ptHhe I'tritiuf yo'^eiler 
Beu,nfunf(fn (and ivi. Vunn.! i(>a6K (xuKtr, T, Ihw 
liltusif unJ thre Aktiun (Stutiiiuit On \c.iia- 

riONAL PHVSKh OF S<X l\l isM, WlfOSMlsM AM> R^- 
U<«iON Man, H. de, /ur P^Mholo^ti </o Nt cm/iofiuf 
(and ed. Jena iQi?), tr hv Tdcii and C tdir Paul 
(lx>ndc»n loaS), ilave^, C' j 11 , Esut\s on \attnnal^ 
urn (New \i>rk 1 eiiha, J H, Ps\iholoii\ of 

Reitgtous Mystuism (l>ondon igas) 

AGNATIC REL.\TIONSHlP. See Kinship 
SvsrLMS. 

A(»OB XRD (r 770 S40), archbishop of Lvoris 
Contemporary with llmbanuH Maurus and 
overlapping in )outh the life ot Alcutn and 
in old age that of Iltncmar, ho participated 
with this earliest group of mediaeval publicists 
not onh«m developing the claims oi the church 
but also in producing that conpinction ol clas- 
sical political ff>rms with barbarian social and 
political institutions, attitudc-s and custcRiis 
which remains the base of moiiern political 
theorv. He was not a systematic writer, and 
his literary remains are in the form of short 
dissertations and letters. He accepted the pa- 
tristic V icw that since men were naturally equal, 
only sin justified slavery He protested therefore 
against tlie denial of baptism to slaves without 
the master’s consent, arguing that the inner 
man was subject only to God. He maintained 
firmly the authority of the church even over 
princes, the sacred canons of the church, “con- 
firmed by the spirit of (Jod, by the assent of 
the ct«tire world, by the obedience of pnnoes, 
by the agreement of the Scriptures,’^ held for 
all men alike, and to act against them was to act 
against God and His universal church. The 
most remarkable quality of Agobard’s thought 
was his detachment from some of the character* 
istic beliefs and institutions of his day, such 
as witchcraft, magic, trial by ordeal, and the 
worship of images. 

Robert T. Crane 
Warksi AgobanU epera^ ed. by Pspire Masson (Psris 
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1605), ed. hy Etienne Baluze, 2 voh. (Paris 1665-66); 
letters in Monumenta (lermamae historical Kpistola^ 
rum, vols. i-vi (Berlin 1891-1902) vol. v, p. 15^239. 

Comulli Ebert, Adolf, and others, Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte der Literatur des Mittelalters, 3 vols. (Leipsic 
1874; 87) vol. ii, p. 209 22; C'ailyle, K. W. and A. J., 
A History of Mediam'td Polttual T/icory in the West, 
vols. i-v (Edinburgh 1903- ) vol. i, pt. iv. 

AGOULT, CHARLES D’(i747-i824), French 
writer on political and financial subjects. lie was 
made bishop of Pamiers (France) in 1787, emi- 
grated at the beginning of the revolution and re- 
turned to France in 1801 after having renounced 
his bishopric. l.ater he Refused the portfolio of 
minister of finance, offered him by l^iuis xviii. 

Strongly influenced by Montesejuieu and 
Burke, he declared himself against popular 
so\ercignt3' and in favor of the ideas of the 
historical .school. However, he advocated a 
limited form of ojnstitutional monarchy {Lettres 
a un Jacoldn, ou Reflexiom politujues stir la con-- 
stitution d'Angleterre et la charte royale, Paris 
ivSi5). His more oriyin..^ is revealed in his 
financial pamphlets, although even in this 
field he profited by ncomcrcantilist doctrines 


and by the experiences of Law and of the Bank 
of England. In 1815 he resumed work on a 
Projet d^une banque nationale (Paris 1815) which 
he had already proposed to Louis xvi at the 
beginning of the revolution as a means of 
gradually reabsorbing the assignats (f.v.)* 
his Eclairdt^ement sur le projet d*une banque 
nationale (Paris 1816) he energetically de- 
nounced the lack of specie from which France 
was suffering and the necessity of providing for 
it by issuing paper money based on a mortgage 
on the land, to be payable in ten years. He 
expected that in order to satisfy the needs of 
industry and trade a considerable part of this 
credit currency would continue to circulate 
even after the decade had elapsed. To insure 
the serv ice of the debt thus contracted, d’Agoult 
proposed to replace the direct tax, especially 
the direct land tax, hy consumption taxes. In 
his opinion a system of taxes on expenditure 
rather than on income w'ould po.ssess all the 
essential merits of equity, convenience and 
fiscal productivity {Des impots indirects et des 
droits de consomtnation, Paris 1817). 

Paul Harsin 


AGRARIAN MOVEMENTS 

1. IvTKom rnov Alvin Johnson 

11. Ci.ASM< M. Antiquity 

Greece Paul Louis 

Rome Paul Louis 

III. Grfat Britain J. L. Hammond 

IV. WFhTFRN El ROPE 

France Henri See 

Germany and Austria Henri Sfe 

Italy, Henri See 

Denmark Frederic C. Howe 

V. Eastern Europe 

East Central Europe atui the Balkan Countries Ifor L. Evans 

European Russia A. Mfyendorfp 

Poland and Lithuania Esther R. IVIangel 

iMtvia and Esthonia Esther R. NIangel 

VI. United States Benjamin B. Kendrick 

VII. Latin i\MERiuA George McCutciien McBride 


I. Introduction. Throughout the history of 
civilization town and country have presented 
contrasts, not easily definable, in ways of living, 
in manrers and morals, in conceptions of fun- 
damental values. In static social periods these 
contrasts manifest themselves in social and eco- 
nomic friction having no signific int political 
consequences. Until very recent times the man- 
ners and speech and dress of the countryman 
maae of him a butt of ridicule for the towns- 


man. /ntil recently, also, the prevailing rural 
view of the townsmen was that they were idle 
wasters, sharpers, parasites upon the husband- 
man’s honest toil. In the exchange of products 
or services between town and country there 
were much bickering and incessant complaints 
of trickery. The townsman was most frequently 
accused of charging exorbitant prices, the coun- 
tryman, of putting his best apples at the top 
of the barrel or selling in the town products 
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of dubious history, like contaruinsted cream 
or diseased meat. A solidarity of opinion con- 
doned the \iccs of the one side and exaggerated 
the xiccs of the otlicr, cmplu.si/ed the \irtues 
of the one and reflected doubt upon the \irtues 
of the other. Town and countrj' represented 
antagonistic cultures, each so tenacious of its 
own ways that language and manners often 
drifted far apart, as m the remotely analogous 
case of nation building. 

In the last three quarters of a centun- com- 
pulsory education, by im[^K>sing uni\ ersal stand- 
ards of speech, has worked p^iwertully toward 
the obscunng of the cultural dnerge ncies of 
town and country, rnivetsal niilitaiy ser\ice 
hais exerted a similar intlucncc in continental 
Europe. Abo\c all, the imxlem economic proc- 
ess, with its e*is\ trans|X)rtation pt.nclrating 
e\cn the remotest rural districts, its standardi- 
zation of consumption, of manners, sjh'cxIi, 
ideas might seem destined to obliterate alto- 
gether the lines between town ami country\ 
In fact, howcNcr, the lints cd clea\age cTJt 
deeper than the superficial cultural mamtesta- 
tions. So long as the countryman tacis nature 
directly, engaged directly in the wi^rk ot pro- 
duction, while the townsman nicctN nature 
through the it rmcdiation of “buxines'.,” the 
distinction betv^ecIl country' and city may be 
expected to pcrsi'^t. When agriculture becomes 
essentially capitalistic, as in vnne parts f>f the 
United States and <jtluT countries of extensne 
land resources, or in the plant 4 itK)n 7 onc'* of 
the tropics, the tontrj.st of country and town 
disappears and the class struggle assumes a 
form analogous to the class struggle in in- 
dustry. 

Within the country society as within the 
towns, amflict of classes may emerge: small 
proprietors against large, tenants against land- 
lords, hired laborers against owners of estates. 
These conflicts contrast .sharply with the gui- 
eral conflict between town and aiuiitry interests 
which characterizes a true agrarian mosement. 
In some instances, it is true, what appears tr> 
be merely a struggle between ditferent rural 
elements is essentially an agrarian-urban con- 
flict. Thus an anti-landlord mosemciit wears 
a true agrarian character when the landlords 
as a class art- absentees or, if not absentees, 
nevertheless assimilated to urban life. The own- 
ers of the latifundia, to whom tradition ascribes 
the ruin of ancient Rome, lived in the cities, 
leaving their estates to the management of 
vilUei. In the ancient regime of France the 


lai^e landowuers were urbanized in culture; 
many of them lived continuously in Paris or 
in provincial cities. 'Fhc Irish bndlord of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries spent most 
of his time in commercial and industrial Eng- 
land. 

(■enuine rural class struggles have no strict 
rele\ ance in a stuilv of jgrari.111 movements. 
In anv historical discussion, liowever, it is in- 
expedient to draw lines Uki sharply. Interclass 
niral conflitts, agiartan problems as viewed by 
the staUMiian, and silt-conscious agrarian 
inovenKiits, while easily distinguisliable in the- 
orv, form in hisior\ a closelv \\o\eii texture 
v\hich IS ditikult and ptoliticss to iini.ivel. In 
tiu* sections th.it follow the sub|ect is tioatcd 
brnadlv, in onltr to co\ei the related group 
of rural j^iobkins pi»piilarlv di scribed as 
agr.iri in. 

*rrue agrarian movements h.ive arisen when- 
ever ur!un intertsts have ciuro.uhed, m fact 
or in '^i.iining. ujxm viliI rural intcicsis Such 
tncrfuchmeiit mav take the form f»f the al>- 
sorption of the better agriiultural laiuK In 
urban v\calth, thiougli violence is in Inland, 
hgal ihicanciy as in nineteenth <intur\ \b \- 
ic<i, iht siipt tu>r baiimtung jviwir of groiip'^ 
traiiuxl m tradi, or by a eombinition of all 
three, as in Lngland of the SiVenturnh and 
eighteenth centuries Often such inero.ichiner 
Is of lf»ng standing, apparentK accepted 
throii^Iifiiifgencralions In such i ast s the erm 1 - 
geiue of an agrariin nvnement appears like' a 
levi h'lionan hif(eti»»n, in'^tead of the natural 
exprt >s»on of agianaii ideals aiul sentiments. 
An instance is the w idespn ad rnov e rnenl against 
the \ir^i I in Iholili rs of eastern Kurope* in the 
late inmtee'ilh and early twentieth eenturies. 
.Mthougli the immediate cause of thise rnove- 
rncnls was the distress which resulted from land 
reforms, it is iinpnibable that the ptMs,int had 
ever, in fact, accepted willingly his tributary 
pisition. 

Another point at which the vital iriteicsts of 
the country have come into conflict with town 
or city centers is money lending. Especially in* 
pre-cnpitalistic societies the loan contract has 
run in terms diMdvaritagt«ous to the cultiv'ator 
of the .soil. He has been pmne to bornivv at 
usurious rates, being untrained to calculate 
properly the actua! Iiurdcn of the interest or 
his ability to repay Whole communities have 
thus ccjme to lie saddled with debt, and have 
developed a common hatred of the nionev 
lender and the town society which he repre* 
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8ent8« This hatred becomes all the more violent 
when racial, national or section il differences 
add weight to the sociil-culturil differenets of 
country and temn Agrarim rij;c agunst usuiy 
provided a sinisUr backgiound upon which 
religious and politic il finilicisrn insciihcd the 
vengeance ot Kurdish shcpheid iiul 1 urkish 
peasant against the \nnenians Xntagoni^m to 
Uic alien Dritish nioncv lender was abundiiuly 
in evidence in the inehoiU agririinism of the 
American South in the c irl> dec id( s of indc- 
])endenec “I astern ( ipitil** was a bugabcKi 
ot iiud-v\c stern agrariinism of the greenback 
and Farmers Mhaiue period 

A third point at which the conflict of urbm 
and riiial interests gives ri^c to agrariin inove- 
nicnts IS the distribution of the hurtle n of 
taxation before the \rniriein Civil War the 
agiiiiilturd S)uth was viohntlv opposed to the 
tariff, holding it to bi a meins of tixing the 
South for the benefit of northern ineUistiv 1 he 
principil issue in modern igriiiin movements 
luiwcver, is tint of r - is With the piogicss 
of the eoininereiil ind indiistrnl s\stem the 
eoiintrv districts 1 ill iw iv from their primitive 
self siiflieientv and eome to depend more uul 
moie upon a general inirket foi the liisposil of 
their produets iiiei the pmeiiring of necessities 
ot eonsumi^tion md proeluetion Ibis oeeurs 
first ot all in such st iplcs is tobaeeo ind cotton, 
where direct consumption is negligible With 
improvements in pnulnetion the ringe ot eom- 
mereiili/ed igneiiltui d proeluetion extends, 
until virtu div tlu whole piodiiet ot extensive 
firming districts fnuls its vviv to the rnnket 
The matter of prices becomes vilil to the life 
e)f the rural eoinmiinit) 

In the eircuiiist inees igi in in sentiment fis- 
tens itself now up m one ie iture of the eom- 
mcreiil bvstem, now upon mother 1 he most 
generil features of iltiek ire the ‘ niiddltrnin, 
who makes his piofit, leeordmg to prev iding 
rural opinion, b\ depressing the price to the 
farmer and i using it to the urbm eoiisiimer, 
the speculator, who emphisi/es the spie id ot 
prices, the transport ition sgenev, which likes, 
It is assumed, an exorhitmt shire of tlu pioJ- 
uet in return for e irrv mg it to market Siniilarlv 
the middleman is ehaiged with an iineonseion- 
ablc infl<Uion of the prices the farmer has to 
pa) for his supplies 

Out of this antagonism to th^ agencies of 
trade and transportation has arisen an agi irnn- 
ism throughout western civili/itiein which seeks 
to arm itself with eithe:r political or ejconoinic 
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weapons, or both Oi the political side there 
IS a ceis less agitation, sinctim s more or less 
sueee-»>fil, fir the re'»tiic*^i m of spCwUlition, 
the ontDl ot iiilwiy rit >, elevotir ehirgcs, 
md the like On the ei mjiiie si ^e there is a 
inovern iit tmird e ioj) lative oigmi/ation in 
the site of products and the purchase of sup- 
plies Ameriem agrariinism lias been mainly 
politic il 1 he I uropein agrarian movement has 
won Its chief victories through cooperation, 
although It his ilso a\ uled itself of political 
mt ms, as in Denmirk, v\herc a^rieultnrc is not 
onlv thorjiighl\ orgmi/ed cfioperativel) , but 
also has l>ent th*. resources of the stitc to its 
ends m the control of nil \ i\ rites, in taxation 
and in the prfivision fit cheap credit for the 
estahlishment of firm ownership 

On occasion ignninisrn his struck out 
agimst more ibstriet foiets, like the apprecia- 
tion m the viliii of monev and the consequent 
fall ol prices that attended the resumption of 
specie pivmi nls ifter the Civil War, the world- 
wide rise in the \ due of gold m the quarter 
of 1 einturv from iS-o to iS)^, the credit 
dell it ion after tlu W oild W ir W hile the green- 
biek hee silver md mtideflation movements 
weie not exclusive Iv igrinin, they drew their 
chief rength from igririmism 

Since the ti It of Colbert agrariinism has 
free|uentlv fixed its chief interest upon tariff 
policies During the eighteenth eeiitur) the agn- 
cultunl interest succeeded in fixing on the 
stitute hooks of 1 iglmd a succession of liws 
designed to cheek e import ition and fatili- 
titi the pioftihle e portation of com Espe- 
eiillv since the niiddlt of the nineteenth cen- 
tiirv, when thi e mipitition of the virgin lands 
of the 'nieiiem West begm to mike itself 
fell sevtielv I mope m igiarimism has been 
del id^Jlv pioteelionist \giieiiltiii d duties have 
been 1 pnmiiv de 1 md ot the igrin ms m all 
western I uropt 1 i the I iiited Mites the gen- 
eril agi mm appr n il ol protection as a means 
ot eieitmg a donusiie rnnket w is supple- 
mented, m the period f( I )wmg the (»reat War, 
bv a eniand tor diieet protection, to be made 
elleetive through whit amounted to an export 
bount 

\ 11 mg as is the content of agrarian demands 
in di ^rmg ciieumstanees, certain character- 
istics ippcir to be fiirlv general However 
definite It mitcnil objectives, agrarian agita- 
tion piomptly issumes a moral color. A semi- 
mjstie il sense of the paramount importance to 
humanity of agricultural production is every- 
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where manifest. Hence an agrarian mo\ement 
under way is almcist always characteri/od by 
violence of thought, and often \iolence of ac- 
tion. In spite of tins inUr{X)lation ot moral 
attitudes -or perhaps because ot it — ^most agra- 
rian mo\emcntb are bhort li\ed The emotions 
bum thembcKes out, kaxing an attcmiath of 
negatiMsm and disLOuragement L\tn at the 
present time, with agruukurc e\tensi\ily com- 
mercjali/ed, there is the sharpest contrast be- 
tween the ebb and How of agraiian bcntiment 
and the remorseless pursuit of |X)Iitical inter- 
ests charactcn/ing indiistnahsm. 

Most agrarian moctments in history ha\c 
been conlined to arc is limited relatuciv to the 
political s\^tem within which the\ ha\e oper- 
ated 'Ihis tict has most trcciucnti) foredoomed 
tliein to ftMiurc When thc\ ha\e attained to 
partial success, the explanation commonly lies 
in the tact tint non-agriculturai torccs have 
been enlisted to give drtmatic coherence and 
cogency to agrarnn demands, as m the case 
of the French phvsKKrats or the lawvers of 
the old South Or else agrarian demands ha\e 
been taken over h\ stitesmcn as cssentiallv m 
the general interest Thus agricultural protec- 
tion in countries like I ranee and Germain 
won the cffccti' support ot statesmen m the 
interesit of national hcli-sulheitncy in peace 
and war. 

Agrarian movements arc often brackcteil with 
the labor movement in its various forms — trade 
unionism, bociil demoeraev as parallel mani- 
festations of the democratic movement of the 
times On the whole, however, the c'ontrasts 
between the two movements appear more 
marked than the analogies 1 he tvpical lalx)rcr 
owns little bt'sidc's his hanci'^, the typical mem- 
ber of an agrarian movement owns land and 
home, or at leist holds a iiuasi-permanent 
tenure The economic status of pirtieipants m 
the labor movement is roughiv the same in 
agranan movement the rich farmer and the 
poor stand shoulder to shoulder The concep- 
tion of self-sulliciency has nevir been lost by 
the farmer it has never been ehcnshi d by the 
laborer The ob|ectivc of the Iilw movement 
IS simple and intelligible --to scaire higher 
wages for shortened hours of toil 1 he agrarian 
objectives are abstract, undcfinable, elusive. 
When the lat>orer has won in a struggle with 
the employer he carries away his winnings m 
his pocket. When the fanner has seaircd a 
bw against usury or speculation, the proba- 
biUtiea are that usury and speculation change 


their masks and come back into the maricet 
place. Ihe labor movement admits of close 
and tenacious ofgani/atioii, capable of persist- 
ing through generations. An agrarian move- 
ment IS luld together by a moral fervor that 
cools 

\ttempts have been made in various times 
to unite the agnruin and the labor movement 
for both (conomie and {vihtieil tads, but the 
most exttnsive txperiinent in this direction, 
the composite |>oasants* and workers* govern- 
ment ol Soviet Kiissia, has involved endless 
fnetion In Vrnenca the Knights of Labor, the 
tarmers Vllimee, the 1 ariuer-I abor party, 
have attempud to ellect eoiisohd ition of agri- 
nan and lalxir interests for tlu adv ineemcnt of 
politual pohetts Ihe penuauent nsults of 
sueli Cfunbinations have not beta iiotible 

In the following sections of this irtiile the 
agrarian inovenunts of tin sc\tril periods of 
historv and the sever il modern staUs hue been 
traced Li{X)n the institutional biikground \o 
attempt has been made to attain to conipre- 
hensivemvs, since a comprehensive' hision of 
agranan movements in all their forms vvoiikl 
represent a mpor section ot the historv of 
human culture Neither his anv attempt bun 
made to estibhsh a sehemilie umtv, sinu unitv 
would meessarilv be misleading in the liin- 
dling of such varving mittnil Ilu more sig 
nificant fiets have, however, been assernble-d, 
to mike jK)ssible a ti nspeeliis of the agnnan 
factor in its idition to scKial-politiral institu- 
tional development 

Ai viN Johnson 

II Ci SsM( \i \ntiqiiiv (irntc In ancient 
Greece, as m all pnniitive soeieties, the piob- 
lem of Iind distnbiitioii vias primary, and 
throughout (ireek historv forme el the basis of 
all agrarian disturbances I or a long time culti- 
vation of the soil, if not the onlv form of eco- 
nomic aelivitv, siirpisstd all others in imjKir- 
tance \t the same time the land wa<» limited 
in extent, mountainous anel unfruitful, and it 
was inevitable that struggles for its |v>sse'sHion 
should develop among cities as well as belwcon 
classes. Indeed these struggles, more than any 
other single pnihJcm, dominated the history 
of Athens, Sparta, Connth and most of the 
other C/rctk cities. 

In the earliest period of which wc have record 
land ownership was vested in “fsmihes ” But 
in those times the family, with its chieftain 
and numerous membership, resembled a minb* 
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aire people. Several of these families in each 
section of the country controlled the land. A 
family group gathered about it clients, actually 
serfs, who worked in exchange for protection, 
shelter and subsistence, 'rhe few slaves were 
a minor clement in the situation, for slavery 
did not develop on a large scale until later, 
as a result of war and piracy, criminal con- 
viction and non-payment of debts. The out- 
lines of this early society are drawn for us in 
the Odyssey. 

In the eighth century the older organization 
was superseded by one m which the aristocracy 
rose to power at the expense of the kings. 
The laws of I.yciirgiis in Sparta inaikcd thi^ 
change. During this pciiod the aristocrac) in 
each city was a minority group, composed of 
large landholders; at hpidaurus, for instance, 
one hundred and eighty men constituted the 
Ixidy polilu, while still fewer held iMiwer at 
lleraclea, C’nidus oi 'Hiera. I'lns first revolu- 
tion, howe\ei , was followed l)y another in v Inch 
undivided estates and that right of primogeni- 
ture which had U foundation of family 

organization were al^ohshed. Thus the patri- 
aichal famil} biokc up into smaller groups. 

-\l till same tune the clients were stiugghng 
to improve lluir eondititni. TIuy demanded 
freedom from their bondage to the family and 
from their obligation to surrender to it the 
enure jield of tlwir labor, \ftcr innumerable 
conrticts, extending f)ver many vears, they 
achiev ed a degree of independence in vv Inch the 
master received only a part of what the Llicnt 
extracted fiom the soil. But that part the client 
still considered t(M) large, especially as it 
was arbitraiily lived, and he was constantly 
threatened with slaveij in case of failure to 
discharge his obligations. So for four or five gen- 
erations he fought stuidily for complete eman- 
cipation. 

In Athens the men of the uplaml {Diacrids) 
gained their freedom exirlicr than the men of the 
plain {Pidiih). 'rhe importance of the laws 
of Solon (sixth century B.c.) lay in the modifi- 
cation of piopcrty lights which thev eflcctcd 
in Athens. Thereafter the debtor, when a free 
man, could no longer be enslaved for debt, for 
his hahility was limited. In etTcet the land be- 
came free. “Those who, on this earth, suffered 
cruel servitude and trembled before* a master, 
them have I set free,’’ said So’ >n. But Athens 
W'as not all Greece and even at Aihcits complete 
equality was not achieved. 

Sparta’s policy was as peculiar in the agrarian 


domain as it was in all others. No society was a 
more complc*te hierarchy, and if equality existed 
it was only in a very narrow ruling doss. The 
ideas that Lycurgus liad imposed on his few 
followers who conquered Laconia and Messenia 
were relatively simple. 'Fhe aristocracy was like 
an army encamped on the land; it possessed 
lands that were inalienable, transmitted from 
first-born to first-born; 250,000 helots or serfe 
and 100,000 free mc*n worked for it. I'he helots 
were really slaves of the state; they cultivated 
the land under condition of payment of a fixed 
sum to the owner, and it was by their labor 
that he and his family were maintained. Some 
tribute, too, came from the free men who lived 
near the Ixirders of the state. One can easily 
understand that the Spartans lived in constant 
fear of helot insurrections. 

Throughemt the classical period, there was 
in all Cireek cities a clear tendency toward 
conccntratifin c ^ jiropcitv; and this concentra- 
tion resulted in a proportionate increase in the 
number of slaves In order to avoid disturbances 
the cities at this time encouraged their surplus 
landless citi/ens to crdoni/e Sicilv, southern 
Italy and regions along the Black Sea, or 
in Thrace. However, although cuncentratioR 
of land in large holdings occurred throughout 
Lac >nia, in Attica small holdings continued to 
exist for many years, and one still found there 
the small landowner or tJutis who harvested 
less than 104 hectoliters of grain and less than 
78 of w me or of oil. It was not until the destruc- 
tion of vincvjo’w' and olive orchards during 
the PcIoponnesKri wars and the subsequent 
sales of land by needy debtors that land con- 
centration begin in .Utica as well. 

In the Greek cities where onlv a small por- 
tion oi the jxipulation owned piopertv either 
in law or in fact, it is not surprising that the 
dissolution of the great families should have 
been the signal for war between rich and poor. 
In the fifth century ii.c. this struggle was 
cvervwheic at i^s height. The insistent demands 
of the poor for the cincellation of debts and 
l’ ' distribution of I.4*ids were the source of 
the long succession of riots and revolutions, 
lasting until the Roman conquest, which so 
facilitated the subjugation of Greece. At Mcgara 
and at Samos the propel ty of wealthy families 
W’as confiscated and distributed. After the death 
of the tyrant Dionysius a general redistribution 
took place at SyTacuse. At Messina the landed 
aristocracy was despoiled. From time to time 
the people set up dictatorships or tyrannies 
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which overthrew the existing systems of land 
ownership— dictatorships such as those of Arts* 
todemus M Cumae, XiccK'Ics at Sievon and 
Aristomachus at Ar^^os. Notwithstatulin^ the 
silence which marks its intcntal histor\*, Sparta, 
according to Thiicydidc*s, was \\ell aci]uainted 
with revolutions uf this kind. In the fifth cen- 
tur>' King Agis proclaimed the distribution of 
the lands of the phit^K'rats and was ass.ts.siuated. 
Two hundred \ears later, Cleonienes attempteil 
to achieve a similar reform throughout the 
Peloponnesus; but at his death this nioxoment 
also was crushed. \\ ithin a short time another 
popular leader, Nabis, gaiiuxi ivjwer, and like- 
wise deert'od a redistribution of land in the 
Peloponnesus. He was opposed by the aristo- 
cratic Achaean l-eagiie, which appoaletl to Rome, 
and Nabis, like his predeces.sors, was asb«).sst- 
nated. 'Phus to the \ery end agrarian conllicts 
dominated the history of free Greece. 

Pai l 

Ser. Sla\'ery; Dfbtoks, ULurt of. 

Rome, The histor\ of agrarian e\<ilution and 
of agrarian movements in Rome resembles that 
of Greece in its main outiincrt. In the earlv 
years the land waa held without subdi\t'iion 
by the great famif s, or who ctiltivated 

it with the help (< their clients, serfs attached 
to the soil. Somewhat later subdi\Ld<»n of prop- 
erty occurred; but while the great noble fam- 
ilies enjoyed qinritariun ownership and full 
property rights, the plebs held only a precarious 
title to their small parcels of land. Rfjinan 
territory, and amsequently a^alIable land, was 
limited in this early period. 'Phtre was as yet 
no need for many slaves; Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus mentions only 17,000 in 476 b.c. 
In succeeding years, however, this slave jv>pu- 
lation was augmented by war, by con\jctions 
for crime and by the cnsla%cmerit of invilvrnt 
debtors, and slave re\olts bn>ke out in 501, 498, 
497 and 419 B.c. 

Up to this time most ow^ners had cultivated 
thtir own land. The leaders of the gente% fol- 
lowed the plow thcmscKes and but few of 
them lived in the city. Holdings were relatively 
small; in the sixth century, when there were 
approximately 8coo quiritarian proprietors and 
8000 tenants at will, five hectares was a large 
holding, and one fourth of a hectare w*as aver- 
age size. But the extension of Roman conquests 
resulted in the formation of the a^er publicus^ 
a public domain, and the.se lands the patricians 
attempted to appropriate. Servius made an ini- 


tial distribution of the land which satisfied the 
poor, but in the sixth and fifth centuries the 
nol>le.s renewed the struggle and gained posses- 
sion of the ager. Indeed they nr longer paid 
e\cn the rent charges w'hich theoretically de- 
volved ujK)n them. 

The fourth century marked the appearance 
of very large holdings. 'Phe war w ith Carthage 
had enriched the patrieian.s and ruined the 
rest of the pipiilatiori, and numbers of small 
huKlers were obliged to sell their land in order 
to pay their debts. Most of these small holders 
became share tenants. The formation of the.se 
large estates alarmed consc'r\ali\es wlio feared 
popular insurrections and drtMdeil the passions 
of a tioating po(Miljcc iinattaclicd to the soil. 
It was to 2Ki\e the state from such ilangers that 
Spiiriiis Cassius (amsui 4X0 Ha\) had deiiunded 
a new distribution of the oger, 'I'liroughout the 
next two centuries one sucli agrarian project 
succeeded another. Iciliiis distributed acreage 
on the Aventinc among the poor; in 366 the 
Lieinian laws reduced the maximum of agtr 
that a cili/en might hold to 1^5 hectare.s, lim- 
ited the nimi[>er of cattle that one indixidiial 
might graze on the agir and promised a redis- 
tribution of land to benefit all citizens. But 
the.se laws, t»x>, remained futile. 

'rhen followed the period of the great con- 
cpiests and the .struggle between the ckusses, 
patricians and plebeians, heeamc intensitled. 
By 4b B.('. the territory of the Roman ICmpirc 
was more than a hundred times greater than 
it had been in at)4 B.c, 'Phe patricians were 
exploiting veritable latifundia, with armies of 
Slavics. In 190 B.c. Italian agriculture employed 
a million and a half .slaves, who from time to 
time throughout the succeeding cenliiiy' were 
involved in formuiable revolts (19X, 19(1, 185, 
140 H.C.). /\s Sallust said, conquest had ruined 
the poor. The small landholders were contin- 
ually compelled to sell their holdings, for the 
cimqiicred a>untries pro\ isioned Italy at low 
prices. Expropriations became increasingly bni- 
tal. Pluta^-ch tells us that the free peasant dis- 
appeared in the second century*. 

It was during tliis period that the Gracchi 
rose to power. Were they revolutionaries? 
They tried to subdue the agrarian plutocracy 
and to restore the old order of ivKiety, based 
on a more equal distribution of the land. In 
133 B.C. Tiberius ffracchus again put into force 
the Lieinian laws limiting occupation of the 
ager and providing for reversion to the poor 
of land thus freed. He was assassinated. Ten 
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years later his task was vainly resumed by 
Caius. The Thorian law of the year iii b.c. 
legalized the seizure of the ager by the aris- 
tocrac-y and suppressed the payment of all 
rents for the land. Small hoKlings were indeed 
dead. Attempts to reestablisli them in Italy 
and elsewhere resulted in failure, for owners of 
small parcels of land, since they were unable 
to compete with the latifuiidia, hastened to sell 
their holdings. 

The latifuiidia increased in size under the 
empire. Coloni succeeded slaves because the 
large landholder found the colonus les*> burden- 
some. Slaves w'ere expensive to buy and ex- 
pensive to feed, while the colonus, the ancestor 
of the feudal serf, not only was bound to the 
soil but also paid dues. 'Fhe institution of the 
colfinatc, W'hich was already in use among the 
barbarians, was praiseil by 'racitus and Colu- 
mella. The emperors encouragecl the great land- 
owners to grant personal liberty to their slaves 
in exchange for payment of a fixed or variable 
sum, while the small landowners who reap- 
peared 01 sur\i\ed looked to ihe powerful own- 
ers for protection, barbarians who settled on 
the frontiers in the lime of Vespasian and 
Marcus Aurelius reeened lands which they 
worked as coloni. 'i'hus the institution de- 
\ eloped. 

But the new regime only temporarily revived 
agrkultural [)rosperity. About 250 a.d. Italy 
was seized b) a tremendous agricultural de- 
pression; tax.itif)ii crushed the farmers and 
uncertainty darkened their li\es; peas;mt insur- 
rections broke out. Other disturbances occurred 
when the seareitj of supjdies caused an unprece- 
dented rise in prices, and the land was deserted 
because the tiller of the soil recei\cd prices 
insufiicient to c(wer his costs. The empire was 
ripe for destruction. 

Paul Lovis 

See: SiJivi'Rv; Sirfdom; Dfioors, Relief 01; Ptulic 
Domain; Laiii i niji\; Coi onate. 

III. (iREAT Britain. In the Middle Ages 
village life was very much the same over most 
of western Europe. “Evcrj’where,” says Sir 
William Ashley, “half or more of the tilled 
land vras in the hands of small peasant culti- 
vators. The terms on which most of them 
occupied their holdings wvre indeed onerous, 
and we must take care not to det ’ct their con- 
dition in colors too rosy. Yet there they were 
alike in Central and Northern France, in South- 
ern and Middle England, in Western and Cen- 


tral Germany.” For our purposes the important 
features of mediaeval society were the obliga- 
tion of poor pca.sants to give bodily labor to their 
lords, and the fact that in addition to the land 
cultivated by the peasants there was common 
waste used by both lord and peasant for pas- 
ture. 'File history of the peoples of western 
Europe since the Middle Ages is largely the 
history of the transformation of this common 
type of society into the dillerent societies that 
we know' tf)Jay. 

'Fhe revolts f)f the agrarian poor in English 
history arc all connected with this tran.sfonna- 
tion. They fall into three classes. The first 
revolts are revolts against the oppression of the 
lowe.st class of cultivator, the villein, by the 
great lf)rtl. 'Fhc process of commuting bodily 
services for a money pavmcnt began much 
earlier in England than cjn the continent. The 
Black Death in 134.S created a great social dis- 
turbance by reducing the ]>opulation, and since 
laborers were then scarce, the emancipated peas- 
ant demanded higher wages for his labor, and 
the vilkin still in bondage grudged services 
that were now in greater demand than ever. 
The lantllords met this pre.ssurc by the Statutes 
of Labourers, lixing wages, and by trying to 
check further emancipation. 'Fhc Peasant Re- 
volt led by Jfdm Ball and Wat Tyler in 1381 
was the result. 

The second kind «)f revolt is the revolt against 
the attempt of the lord to enclose the common 
waste. 'Fhe disorder of the sixteenth century, 
illu t* ’ted by the u hellion led by Robert Ket 
in Norfolk in 1541, was provoked by the con- 
duct of the nobles, who enriched themselves 
by the plunder jf the monasteries, and whose 
axaricc had been further excited by the oppor- 
tunity of making great w ealth out of the expand- 
ing trade in wool. A gradual process of enclosure 
of fields by small owners was also going on, 
particularly in the south of England; and 
throughout the sixteenth centurx' enclosure and 
depopulation wcic subjects of frequent political 
debate. Enclosure was r*erccly denounced by 
I.»al er and criticized by Alore and Bacon. 
Parliament put only a slight check on the 
process. In the eighteenth century there was a 
further powerful enclosure movement under 
the influence of the demand for scientific agri- 
culture. As the landlord class was supreme it 
is not surprising that the smaller peasants, the 
cottagers and laborers, came otF badly in this 
revolution. It was the fashionable belief of the 
time that a landless laborer was the best laborer. 
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Little care thereibre taken of hb interests. 
Cottagers and small farmers who had main- 
tained themselves by their common rights sank 
into the position of wage eanicrs, without 
pmperty of any kind. The transformation of 
the old manorial system was complete and 
English agrarian scK'ictv consisted of landlords, 
tenant fanners and laborers. 

The agrarian movements of the nineteenth 
century were revolts of laborers against low 
wages and had scx'ial conditions. The Napole- 
onic wars brought high prices and great suffer- 
ing. The ruling class, finding that the lalH)rers 
could not live on their wages, rather than fix u 
minimum wage, adopted a pLm by which la- 
borers' wwges w'cre augmented from the public 
funds in proportion to the number of their 
children (see Allowance System). From this 
plan there de\'eloped various .schemes for pub- 
lic employment; the overseers of the p(X)r used 
to hire out laborers, and in some places labi)rers 
were put up for auction. 'Ftiis plan, benevolent 
in intention, led to the creation of something 
like a serf class in southern England. Distress 
and humiliation produced in the southern 
counties in the winter of 1830 a rising which 
was suppressed w'ithout difficulty and punished 
with sensational severity — some five hundred 
men being transported to Australia. 

Unions w'cre formed among the agricultural 
laborers in the eighteen-thirties when the 
Owenite movement was spreading, but their 
spirit was crushed in 1834 when six l>jrsetshire 
laborers were transported for taking illegal oaths 
in accordance with an old fashioned ritual. In 
the same year the old Poor I.^w' was reformed, 
and the able Dodied laborer was offered the 
workhouse if he needed help from public funds. 
The result w^as a slight rise in wages and the 
increasing empbyment of women and children. 
For forty years the laborer accepted his posi- 
tion. Not only did the conditions of his life 
and work make combination very difficult, but 
in the xillage he had against him fanner, par- 
son and landlord. In the early seventies, how- 
ever, Joseph Arch succeeded in creating and 
sustaining for some time a strong agricultural 
laborers' union. At one time it had almost 
100,000 members, and under its pressure wages 
were raised and conditions improved. But the 
farmers, supported by the clergy and land- 
lords, with a few distinguished exceptions, or- 
ganized to destroy the union, and succeeded in 
weakening it by means of a lock-out. Then 
came the great agricultural depression; arable 


farming declined in favor of pasture, and less 
labor was needed; by 1881 the union had sunk 
to 15,000 members, and it was chiefly occupied 
in helping laliorcrs to emigrate. 

I'hc extension of household franchise to the 
counties in 1884 was tbilowed by legislation, 
favorable to the laborers, on parish councils, 
allotments and other questions; and a few years 
before the war a new spirit of hope w^as excited 
by a great Liberal campaign. When the war 
broke out new unions had been ff>nned and 
demands w*erc being pressed for a minimum 
wage and a weekly half holiday. After the war 
the laborers gained a great advantage in the 
establishment of an Agricultural Wages Board 
with wage committees in different counties. 
Unionism rapidly increased. In 1921 the gov- 
ernment repealed the Corn Production .\ct with 
Its guaranteed prict^ to the farmer and atx)!- 
tshed the Wages Board. But in 1924 the I^abor 
government set up another Wages Ikiard on 
which representati\ es of lalxircrs meet the em- 
ployers' representatives on tlic district com- 
mittees as ei|uals. I'hus, although wages arc 
still very* low-, the laborer has acquired a status 
that he previously lacked. 

Irish history presents a complete contrast to 
English history. In Ireland the agrarian move- 
ments have al\va\s been peasant movements, 
for the Irish peasant kept his hold on the soil. 
The framew'ork within which the struggle went 
on was the English land system planted on 
Irish soil. But in the English system the land- 
lord supplied capital and guidance; in Ireland 
he supplied neither. He was a rent rc(*ei\cr, 
usually making his home and career in England. 
(Maria Edgeworth's no\cl The Absentee was 
written to touch the conscience of these Irish 
landlords in London.) I'he Irish peasant a>n- 
scquently looked elsewhere for leadership, and 
Daniel O’Connell made him a political power. 
A series of agrarian movements beginning with 
O’ConneU’s campaign, and taking different 
forms under different leaders, compelled the 
British govemment to reform the system, ban- 
ishing, as it was said at the time, political econ- 
omy to Saturn. The history of land reform in 
the nineteenth century is the history of the 
modification of that system in the peasant's 
favor by Gladstone's successive land acts, which 
set up fair rent courts and recognized tenant 
rights. This was but a stage in a revolution, 
for it was followed by the use of state aid to 
enable the peasants to buy their farms. 

Scottish history has something in common 
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with English and something in common with 
Irish history. In the lowlands the agrarian sys- 
tem resembled the English; in the highlands, 
the Irish. 'Fherc the typical holding was the 
crofter holding, and the crofters w'crc as much 
attached to their land as the Irish peasants. 
But they were swept away in great numbers by 
two invasions: the invasion of the sheep breeder 
and the invasion of rich men who wanted to 
make great deer forests for sport. 'Fhe first was 
denounced by Sir Walter Scott in a famous 
passage about the unrelenting avarice which was 
draining the highlands. 'Fhc evicted crofters 
emigrated or settled in (Jlasgow and the towns 
of the Cljde, where they fostered passionate 
memories of their wTongs. The process was 
practically unchecked until the eighties when 
C/ladstone set up a Crofter Commission. The 
wrong'? of t!ic crofters began then to excite 
widespread s)inp.ithy, and Gladstone’s govern- 
ment passed an act in 1886 giving security of 
tenure .'ind fair rents to the crofters in seven 
counties. Ju>t befoic the war the Liberal gov- 
ernment. after a s< . 'H.ggle with the Lords, 
c xtended the principle of tins act to all Scotland. 

J. L. Hammond 
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IV. Wi>rFKN LiKopi. France, Throughout 
western Euioiie the manoiial system, with its 
hierarchy of owni 1 ships and system of common 
cultivation, was finnly established by the tenth 
or eleventh century. But by the fourteenth cen- 
tury pca.sant tenure in most parts of France, even 
W'ithin the manorial system, had become vir- 
tually an independent ownership, cnaimbercd 
only by manorial rights and m^al taxes. Dur- 
ing the early period peasant revolts were infre- 
quent, occurring only when situations were 
particularly unbearable, as at the time of the 
rigorously suppressed Jacquerie of 1358. Be- 
ginning in the tw'cltth and thirteenth centuries, 
however, there developed in most parts of the 
country a powerful movement for the emanci- 
pation of the serfs. The unrest caused by this 
movement combined with paiticular cases of 
oppression by the noble classes to produce a 
scries of peasant revolts in the succeeding 
centuries. Of considerable seriousness were the 
movement of the Tuchins in the South (1380- 
83), the revolts of the Croquuhts during the 
devastations of the religious wars at the end of 
the sixteenth century, and the revolt of the 
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Nu^Pieds of Normandy in 1639 after an exces- 
sive levy of taxes. Even the reign of Louis xiv 
was marked by troubles, principally in Lower 
Brittany, where the revolt of the Bonnets Rouges 
(1675) took on the aspect of a real peasant 
uprising against the domination of the nobles. 
But from the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury until the outbreak of the revolution no 
peasant movements disturbed the peace of the 
country, although the burdens of the feudal 
regime do not seem to have been diminished, 
but were, if anything, increased, especially after 

1730- 

That dissatisfaction and strong antagonism 
existed beneath the surface, however, became 
apparent on the outbreak of the revolution. 
Throughout these later centuries seignorial 
authority was exercised directly not by the lord 
himself, even when he lived on his estate, but 
by his officers in charge of the administration 
of the domain, '’lie residence of the noble on 
his estate rather than in the city had little effect 
on the attitude of the peasants; and the belief 
that in the Vendee or in Brittany relations were 
more cordial than elsewhere is without ade- 
quate historical foundation. For in all parts of 
France, at the time of the summoning of the 
Estates-Gencral, those peasants who could make 
thcn«i>elvcs heard in the local cahiers demanded 
the mitigation of the manorial regime, pro- 
tested against its abuses and asked for the 
redemption of the most burdensome dues. 

This attempt at governmental reform was 
early complicateci by the release of agrarian 
discontent. One 01 the consequences of the fall 
of the Bastille was the Grande Peur^ a wide- 
spread and unoi||[anized peasant movement 
which resulted in the burning of chateaux and 
of records and in considciable terrorism. As 
a result the National Assembly passed the de- 
crees of August, 1789, and of March, 1790, 
which abolished .vithout indemnity the right 
of mortmain, hunting and fishing privileges, 
banalites and tolls, and made redeemable the 
other manorial dues, though on conditions that 
onerous for the p.^asants. Hence serious 
disturbances again broke out. But after the 
events of the tenth of August, 1792, agrarian 
legislation became increasingly democratic in 
character; until finally, on the seventeenth of 
July, 1793, the Ginvention abolished without 
indemnification all feudal dues. This was the 
complete and definitive legal abolition of the 
manorial regime. 'Fhe subsequent sale of the 
national domain, first the land of the cletgy. 
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then that of the emigre, contributed consider- 
ably to the increase of {feasant ownership. Al- 
though it was of particular beneht to the more 
prosperous peasantr\*» it alsi) enabled the hith- 
erto landless groujvs to acquire Si>tne property. 

'rhroughout the nineteenth centurv' the char- 
acteristic small peasant hoKlings persisted in 
France side by side with large and midiile sized 
holdings, to such an extent that on the e\ e of 
the World War onl\ 36 f>ercent ot the soil was 
culti\*atcd by large fanners and metajers. Ag- 
riculture, still rather priniitixc up to 1S40, dc\ el- 
oped rapiilly in the seauul halt 4»f the century', 
largely as a result of pmgress in the fiic.ins of 
communication. A serious agricultural depres- 
sion which began in 1S75 lasted until 1896 
led to a series of pmtccthc tantt measures 
which resultcil in a rise in prices especiallv 
ad\antagcous to the large landholders. Rut 
agrarian policj' ihroughtjut the century was 
dominated not b\ the pressure ot agrarian 
mo\emcnts, for there were none, but by con- 
siderations of national wtitare. 

BecaUsSe of the lov\ birth rate and of the rural 
exodus, the number of agricultural wx/rkers in 
France has been rclati\cly ssniall and has de- 
creased stjll further since the World War. 
Morcoxcr, alth^ro h mo>t of tlic peas^int propri- 
etors employ httie out-»ide Ldv^r, the wages of 
day workers ar.d of domestic servants have 
shown marked increasca in recent vears. Quite 
recently, tfK), the accident C4impens,Uion law 
was extended to agnculture. It rs thirefore 
not surprising that among agricultural ktborers 
the trade union movement ha*% been very wc«ik. 

Other tv pcs of agrarian organi/ations have, 
however, had an important development in 
France. Agrarian syndicalism, a movement in 
reality more cooperative than unioni.st, has 
grow it rapidly since 1890. 'Fhe syndicaU 
colfs are associations of producers (landholders 
and farmers of all kinds) one of the chief ac- 
tbities ^f which is the purcluLsc of fertilizer, 
machines and tools. The wine producers, espe- 
cially those in the south, have organized power- 
ful cor»peratives not only for the purchase of 
supplies but also for the sale of their products. 
More recent is the impciftant movement for 
the organization of agricultural credit unions to 
help the peasants in financing the purchase of 
livestock and even of land. This movement has 
been supported by the government. A law of 
August 5, 1920, created a National Office of 
Agricultural Credit which advances funds to 
syndicaU^ cooperatives and regional banka 


(caissfs regimales). These institutions may be 
expected not only to help maintain but also 
to c.\tcnd the system of small pcas.int holdings, 
which remains one of the most charaiieristic 
features of French ea)noinic and social life. 

Ill NRI Sfl‘ 
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Gefmurtv and Austria, .Mthoiigh serfdom 
lasted longer in (iennany than in Hnglaiul and 
France, during the Middle Ages the evolution 
of the rural ckisst^s paiticularly in western and 
southern (iennanv was quite similar to that m 
France \r tiu tiul of the tittecnth and the 
beginning of the sixtetiith tenliiiv, however, 
the nobles, and i v t n nioie the ei elesiastieal lords, 
were making aMempts to leiulorce their rights, 
to ixteiid tluir in mortal administration and to 
encroach upon the coninuinal inopcrty of their 
subjects. 'This .ictivitv v\ is the cause ol moie 
and iimre trei|uenl trod!>les in southern (ier- 
manv , a.s \\ ell as in nt ighl^onng }>ai i.s ot Sw it/er- 
land. Numerous understandings of a general 
eharaeter were formed among the peisants (as 
in the tainou^ Ww/zc/w/imA), and all llie move- 
ments came to a luail in the bloody l^a^anls* 
War ot is2s. 'riji iquising vv is m a certain 
measure leenloietd by the Hi loimation move- 
ment, althougli It is evident Irorii the famous 
Twelve \rtules th il tlu* demaiuls ot the pea'.- 
ants were esstritiallv of an economic and s^ieia! 
character. Luther hnuielf severelv erilici/ed 
the Peas,mts* Wir. .\tter a terrible .struggle 
the lords veere victorious mil the peasants fell 
back into their former condition ot .serfdom. 

In eastern lurmanv (iermany beyond the 
hlbc - the comhtiou of the peasants grew stcMcl- 
ily worse after the beginning of the sixte'enth 
century. They were rediKed more and more 
to a p>sition ot virtual slavery. The character- 
istic feature of this evolution was the gradual 
tninsformation of the feudal tenure (f/riW- 
hrrrschcH) of the lonls into estite ow nership 
(GuUherrschaft). I'he lords, attracted tiy tlic 
gradually increasing price paid for grain ex- 
ported through the Baltic, undcrtfiok the direct 
exploitation of their est.ites. This they accom- 
plished through the extinction ot a great num- 
ber of peasant tenures and through forcing 
the children of their tenants to serve on their 
land.s {Genndedienst), vhile pmhihiting the emi- 
gration of the peasants. 'I'hc latter were therefore 
reduced to a condition of subjection cioselv re- 
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sembling slavciy. Thw subjection, to be sure, 
varied in severity in diflerent sections of the 
country. In Pnissia, where the kings were very 
powerful, the central government succteded in 
restricting to a large extent the absolute author- 
ity of the lords. But in the eastern part of tlie 
Austrian monarchy Silesia, Boheini i, Mora\ia 
— more severe conditions were to be fruind. Tlie 
wars of the modern period, and especially the 
ravages of the 'Phirty Years’ War, greatly aggra- 
vated the subjection of the peasants. 

’I’he abolition of the feudal regime occurred 
in western and southern (iermany under the 
iriliucnce of the French Revolution. In the 
Rhine countries annexed to the I'rench state 
until 1S15, this abolition was rapid and radical; 
elsewhere it was more or less cf)mplete and 
rapid acconling to the degree of domination 
that France exercised. In the kingdoms of 
Wiirlteniberg and Haxaria anti in Baden peasant 
emancipation was achic\ctl onl) in tb»* lirst 
half <»f the nineteenth centiir}*. In Austria, as 
eail\ as the eighteenth century, Maria 'riieresa 
and especiallv Jos, jl, i»‘d, thrcHigh a series 
of measures, succeeded in liberating the peas- 
ants trorn tluir most severe burdens. But after 
the death t)t Joseph iu I7gi leudal rights were 
again enforced . and the peasants were nt)t 
actually freed from the mk of the nobles until 
after the Revolution of 1S4S. 

In Pnissia the abolitHUi of serfdom was the 
w'ork of the royal goviTiinient, particularlv' as 
ilirected by the ministers Stein ami llaiden- 
berg. Contrarv to popular opinion, their re- 
forms were not e.irried out under the inlluence 
of the French Revolution. By the edicts of 
1S07 and iSo(> Stein abolished all servile dues 
{.Ihzuirs'Qvlii, (u'siudidienst) and snj>pressed all 
legal distinctions between the dillercnt kinds 
of property, 'riiese arrangements were com- 
pleted by the liv^ulimuii*s^esetz of the 14th of 
September, iSii, promulgated by llardenberg. 
According to this legislation the tenant became 
owner of his holding, but on the condition 
that, he abandon a lliird or a half of it. 'llic 
result was an extension cif the kind owned by 
nobles, as well as an increa.se in the nuinl^er of 
landless day lal)orers. Mthough from 1S15 to 
1820 there was a marked aristocratic reaction, 
during the period from 1S21 to 184S legislation 
favorable to emancipation developed in Silesia 
and in the province of Posen. A newv stage of 
emancipation was inaugurated by the Revolu- 
tion of 1848; the laws of the 2nd of March, 
1850, abolished without compensation all the 


manorial rights anrl services that still remained. 

In eastern Ciermany, throughout the nine- 
teenth century, an independent landowning 
peasantry scarcely existed. The land was owned 
almost entirely by the great nolilcs (Junkers) 
who cultivated their own estates through the 
employment of household servants and day 
laborers, 'riie condition of the latter was de- 
plorable throughout the whole of the first part 
of the nineteenth century; in the second half 
and until i(;i4 their position improved notice- 
ably, thanks to increasing production, to the 
rural exodus and t'j emigration. 'Fhe wages of 
household servants also increased, although 
their living conditions remained very bad. 
During this lime the mrjncy wages of day 
laborers njsc on the average 200 percent, real 
wages 120 percent I’liere was, however, no 
diminution in the exodus from the country to 
the cities, for w ige increases were greater in 
inihisiry. l"hc k idowiiers came to rely more 
and more uj>on the seasonal labor of foreigners, 
particularly Poles. 

rnions liad betn organized among these agri- 
cultural kib ifcrs and the Social Democratic 
parly hatl tried to arouse lliem, hut both move- 
nicnlh rem.iincd incthitivc. It is to the Revo- 
lution of i(>iS and to the (»erman Republic 
that i/ie (Jerman agricultural laborer owes his 
new ami l^etter condition. The republic early 
abolished all ihc political and civil restrictions 
from whicli he had suffered. As a result of 
its encouragement U> union organization the 
Rti(hdtrid(irfhit(' id had in 1920 a member- 
ship of (>5.000; Ini ise of its acljvity the agri- 
cultural kiboieis s(\*iircil for the lirst time in 
Clerinan historv colkctive labor agreements, 
from which two millions of them profited. The 
slate also forced the employtrs to provide 
more humane living conditions for farm serv- 
ants. Its cxiimsion of arbitration to include 
agriculiural kiboi was a rcfonii of especial 
benefit to families tied to the large estates. 
For uiiallaciicd ^^orkcrs tlie length of the vvork^ 
ing day was fixed bv lav - from eight to elev^en 
ho- *s according to tlu reasons -and through 
collective agreements wage rates were made 
uniform. As a result wages were considerably 
higher than before the war; their further rise was 
checked by infiation and by the falling off in ag- 
ricultural output, both consequences of the war. 

Henri See 
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Italy. The agrarian development of Italy, 
affected to some extent by the sunivals of 
ancient Roman institutions and more dehnitely 
by peculiar geographic conditions and the gen- 
eral historical e\x)lution of the countiy. was 
quite different from that of Fnince or (icrmany. 
Moreover it did not occur unifonnly throughout 
the country. 

In the north the struggle of the prospering 
cities with the feudal nobles culminated, toward 
the end of the twelfth centurj', in the defeat 
of the nobles. They were miide to spetul a 
major part of the year within city walls, and 
their estates were put under the supervision 
of that branch of nuinicipal administration 
which was ooncemed witli the supply of food 
and raw materials, lender these conditions the 
servile status of the cultivators could not |ht- 
sist and by the fourteenth centurv’ no trace 
of it was left. At the same time the city bour- 
geoisie. enriched by commercial and banking 
activities, was buying up and consolidating 
nobles’ estates, 'rhere emerged a system of large 
estates owned by the city patriciate, managed by 
emploj'ed superintendents along definitely com- 
mercial lines and worked by free laborers for 
wages paid in kind. 

In Latium ant. the neighboring pnwinccs 
the church acquired much land. Although it 
farmed this land directly at first, eventually 
the clerical farm managers, the rectores and 
defensmes^ came to lie merely rent collectors 
from the de|vcndcnt coloni. I.argc tenants of 
church land, the condnclores^ also began to 
function as qpllectors of rent, supenisors and 
even personal lf>rds exacting a lal’ior tribute 
from the a>loni in the adjoining holdings. Al- 
though the church was careful not to extend 
the duration of tenancy beyond thirty years, 
which would automatically have made the ten- 
ancy hereditary, a class of hereditary semi-noblc 
tenants soon appeared on church lands and 
finally gained almost complete independence 
of the church. 

In the south and in Sicily large landbdders 
used their power to form enormous latifundia 
at the expense of the state and of the peasant. 
'Fhcir further encroachments were the appro- 
priation of the right of first purchaser of the 
peasant's produce and the gradual alKiIition of 
hereditary tenancies. An increasing area of land 
was laid under pasture; the position of the 
peasant, whose customary rights wrere ignored, 
became extremely bad. Between him and the 
landowner there was the large tenant, who 


rented the entire estate and received with it 
the seignorial rights over the peasants. This 
s>'»tem of feudalism cxirnipted by commercial- 
ism persisted until the eighteenth century, and 
in Sicily until the time of Joseph Bonaparte. 

Unified Italy inherited a variety of agrarian 
regimes. 'Fhc north was dominated by large 
estates worked by gangs of liircd labor mar- 
shaled by a contractor. The wages, paid partly 
in kind, were verj- low; cmplovmicnt was of a 
seasonal character and the oppression by the 
gang captain extreme. Further south prev'ailed 
a great variety of metayage arrangements, with 
the landowner always getting a larger and better 
half of the cnip. *rhis was in fact a dis|piiscd 
fonn of wage lal^or, because the landowner di- 
rected through his rnanager a great many of 
the agricultural proresses of his tenants. 'I'he 
IKwerty of the agriculturists was reflected in a 
diet based on maiiCe, which caused freciuenl 
epidemics i>f pellaera. Still further south and 
in Sicily the latifunditim remained the usual 
tvpe of agricultural enterpriM: in the plains 
and vallcvs, while small peasant farms were 
prevalent in the inoniitainoiis districts. The 
latifiindium was nsiully rentcil in its entirety 
to an entrepreneur, who exploited a part of it 
himself and subleased the rest, which in its 
turn would frequently pass through the s;iine 
process of leasing ami subleasing. 

On the whole the situatif>n was diaracleri/cd 
by absentee ownership and the prevalence of 
large estates, 'I'hc old agrarnn systems were 
impo.sed u|xm a cominerciali/cd agriculture. 
The resulting dependence of the lower classes, 
with their slendiT income, upon market Huc- 
tuations of the prices of agricultural produce 
made their condition worse than it had ever 
been before. 

The government of the new state was at 
first interested only in the Cf>mplete abolition of 
feudal restrictions on the circulation of land. 
Even when the ofliciai investigation in the early 
eighties revealed the unusual srjualor of life of 
the nin>’ masses, little else vv.is done than the 
passing of unenforceable laws providing for 
the reclamation of marshy lands, the breeding 
places of malaria. The agricultural lalxirer and 
tenant w^erc therefore in a state of continuous 
unrest and willingly joined labor unions even 
when the latter were illegal (1885-1900). This 
inclination to combined action was strength- 
ened by the fact that in many districts the entire 
rural population lived in large villages. 

In 1891 the abolition of usi civici led to 
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clashes in the rural territory surrounding Rome. 
In the same year the fasci were organized in 
southern Italy; brought into life by radical agi- 
tation, these unions were a characteristic mani- 
festation of peasant psychology with its faith 
that Christ and the king would support their 
demands for improved conditions. In 1893 a 
serious revolt led by ])easant leagues broke out 
in Sicily. It was repeated on a smaller scale a 
decade later. After 1900 the agricultural lalxir 
unions were tolerated and in some cases en- 
couraged by the government. 'I1ic entire north 
was soon co\eied by a net of such unions fed- 
erated pro\inciallv. laiter an intcrpro\incial 
Fedira/ione Na/iunale dei Lavoratori della 
Terra c.ime into being. The most iinpoitant 
achievement of these unions was the securing of 
collccti\e amtracls by which the unions sup- 
planted the commercial gang leaders and with 
the aid of which they were able to obtain higher 
wages and .1 more equitable distribution ot em- 
ployment Within a decade the small mct.ners 
iouiid their intiiests antagonistic to those of 
labor and seceded trci.*! ua, i i^or unions to form 
autonomous leagues which were later ofun ac- 
ti\e in concert with the landowners. At the 
same time the landowners ptrfetted proMncial 
aiul interpioMiicial orgain/atioiis ot tluir own, 
so that b\ iqiotlu SIKH sses ot the agricultural 
labor uuioiis wire checked Attention was then 
turned to cholic cti\c leaseholds which were either 
(ollicinciv worked and managed eiitcrpristsor 
erniilnnations of small Unaneies for eerlain lim- 
ited puijMiscs Whih the militant unions wire- 
led bv scKiahsts and s\ndicahsts, the ( athohes 
were fostering the de\elopniciit of agricultural 
cooperation, a mo\eme-nt winch grew' rapidly 
anil whose se\eral branches were brought to- 
gether in the national Federa/ionc Italiana dci 
('onsor/i Agrari. 

Troubles broke out again in the years follow- 
ing the World War, when the slogan “La terra 
ai contaduti’* (land lor the peasants) was heard 
thioughout Italy. 'Fhe legislation of the war 
and post-war years, which pnnided for the 
tempcjrary seizure of unciilti\atc*cl or not pmp- 
erly culti\ated lands and of lands which were 
not improved in accordance with prcc*eding 
laws, could not stem the tide of forcible occu- 
pation of land by the peasants, which continued 
until the establishment of the Fascist regime. 

On the whole little has been achieved either 
by mass pressure or by governmental measures. 
The most promising step of the go\ernmcnt, 
an attempt to reclaim land and csublish small 


holdings, failed because of lack of funds in the 
treasury and dearth of private capital. The posi- 
tion of the Italian agriculturist is still greatly 
in need of improvement. 

Il£NRI SiE 
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Denmark. Agriculture in Denmark is more 
than a method of farming; it is a political sys- 
tem and a culture. In Denmark the state is 
rural ratlier than urban, agricultural rather than 
commercial. It is ruled by the farmers in their 
own interest and its educational, cultural and 
political agencies ate dedicated to concern for 
their welfare and to the most advantageous 
distribution <)f llieir products. 

Al^iuf 1S70 the lompclition of American 
wlieat fields and the protecti\e tariff policy 
of (iennany had reduced Denmark to indiis- 
tiial stiaits. 'Fhe » opic were sinking into de- 
spair, and the piasants seemed doomed to 
binl iupti\ but the \crv difficulty of the situ- 
ation Mmuliteil the peasants to efforts which 
within till ne\t pIU years made Denmark a 
peas int eleinoi 1 at \ Most obse r\ ers ha\ c traced 
tiu origin of thN change to the acthities of 
bi hop (irundtMg, who ga\c his life to the de- 
Aelopnunt of an e-diicational s\stem that was 
denioeraiic and suited to an agricultural popu- 
lation. The woik ot (irundtMg was associated 
with the de\elopment of the peoples high 
schools, which as far as the farmers are con- 
eernefl are the cent 1 feature of the educational 
system of the coiinir, 'Fhesc schools are not 
Aocational, but fuse culture* with \ocational 
education and aim to educate all the people. 
Not maintained by the sUtc, they are com- 
pltUlv se.]f-go\erning and in a large measure 
self-supporting through their fees and some 
local aid I'he principal oi one of these high 
schools IS almost always a man of distinction, 
who IS resj'Kinsible to no one but his commu- 
nity tor the in:'0\ illons he may introduce or 
the methods he may use The schools are for 
adlib between sixteen «i.vl forty years of age, 
and e\cry peasant hopes to spend at least one 
term at one of them. These schools have con- 
tributed both to the development of coopera- 
tion and to the democratization of the Danish 
state. 

The cooperative society is the second agency 
of agriculturil organization in Denmark. Of 
the 200,000 famitts of Denmark, 184,000 are 
members of the more than 5000 different co- 
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operative soaeties in the country. These soci- 
eties deal with almost every kno^i-n necessity, 
but the dairy cooperatives are by far the most 
numerous. All the societies are aideil by the 
state in a \*ariet}' of ways. They have developed 
a high degree of business skill, and compact 
and ]oy^l organizations. Almost every fanner 
is a member of several such societies. Through 
them he prepares for market his own butter 
and cheese, bacon and eggs, and ex{.v>rts them 
fcO London. In addition he is a member of a 
distributive society through which practically 
everything he consumes is purchased, liulced 
the entire agricultural life of Denmark is cen- 
tered around the cooperative stKiety. 

I'he Danish state is a farmers’ stite. I'he 
peasants have a large representation in the 
Parliament and control the ministiy, of which 
many members are fanners. In recent years 
the vtry small peasants known as husmatnJ^ 
owming possibly a half acre of Lind, have been 
rising to power in c<x)poration with the social- 
ists. In this sense Denmark is a class state. 
The peasants have used their power to na- 
tionalize the railways, which are made to sene 
their export business. I’hcy have adjusted tavi- 
tion to their interest and in recent years the 
movement for t’ e single ux on land values 
has made substantial progress, more progress 
than in any other country' in the world. The 
farmers have, however, been very generous in 
their social legislation and their provisions for 
socnai insurance, while trade unions arc very 
strong and arc encouraged by the state. 

As a result of this class control, the few 
remaining feudal estates have been largely ex- 
propriated and divided into small holdings. 
The state has created credit funds to be loaned 
to prospective farmers who can convince local 
committees of their ability. For such per- 
sons the state provides rcaily made and fully 
equipped farms from the land taken from the 
large estates. In line with this policy tenancy 
has been very- greatly reduced. 

Denmark is a state that is consciously 
planned. It is an exhibit of agricultural effi- 
ciency. In no country in Europe arc education 
and culture so w’idely difluscd, in no country 
is landlordism so nearly extinguished, and in no 
state in Europe has economic democracy 
evolved with so much intelligence as in Den- 
mark. 

Frederic C. Howe 
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V. Eastern Europe. East Central Europe 
and the Balkan Countries, By the beginning of 
the eighteenth century serfdom was well estab- 
lished in most parts of southeastern Europe. 
In the Alpine lands the peasiuit still enjoyed a 
considerable measure of freedom, but elsewhere 
he was Ixmnd to the soil; and in countries like 
Bohemia, Moravia, lx)wer Austria, (lulicia and 
parts of Hungary, where the lords cultivated 
on a large scale ihemst'lves (system of Cutslwrr^ 
schtift), he owed important labor services (Ho- 
bote) to his lord. In the Czech countries the old 
native aristocraev hail been overthrown at the 
battle of the White Mountain (x6ao), and the 
serfs were subject to alien control. 

It was not until the advent of Maria Theresa 
in 1740 that the cenlrali/ed llapsbiirg mon- 
archy was strong eiu>iigh to check the growing 
power of the feudal lords. .\s taxation fell al- 
most exclusively on peasant land, eiicroaelimcnt 
by the lords intar.l a loss of revenue to the 
crown and was declared ilirgal in 1751. 'I'he 
treasury' had also an olnioiis interest in cheek- 
ing the constant increase in the dues and serv- 
ices owed by the peasantry tf) their lords. 
Maria Theresa ihtrefore regulateil and codified 
the existing obligations in the kingdom of 
Hungary by the I Vbarium of 17^7, arul applied 
the same general principle to Bohemia and 
Moravia eight years later. On the cmwn do- 
mains she went still further, abolishing the 
ser\’ilc status and introducing money rentals 
in place of dues ami sen'ices. Her son Joseph H 
attempted to extend this policy to all domains. 
In 17.S1 he al>olislied the servile status in the 
Bohemian lands in a document known as I^ih- 
eigenschaftsauthehung^patrnt ami issued a series 
of decrees between 17.S5 and i7.Sq reducing the 
obligations of the peasantry to their lords and 
transfonning them into money payments. Un- 
fortunately these last measures bnike down in 
practise and were withdrawn by the disillu- 
sioned monarch a month before his death in 
1790. Reform from alxn'e had failed, and reac- 
tion w'as to persist for over half a century. 

But the example of the French Revolution 
and the slow growth of a new national feeling 
wrcrc not without effect. Count Szechenyi suc- 
ceeded in obtaining freedom of migration for 
the Hungarian peasant in 1^36, while a fierce 
peasant revolt in Cjabcia ten years later forced 
the agrarian problem upon the attention of an 
apathetic central government in Vienna. By 
1848 the Danubian peasant had become class 
conscious, and a number of bad harvests in- 
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furiated him still more against the feudal privi- 
leges enjoyed by his lord. The revolution shook 
the old political regime, and on July 26, 1848, 
the new Constituent Reichstag at Vienna, in 
which nearly a quarter of the deputies were 
peasants, dccLircd that **from now on, serv'ile 
status, with all rights and duties springing 
therefrom, is abolished.” A patent issued on 
Septeml)cr 7th gave effect to this resolution. 
The distinction between noble and peasant land 
disappeared, the peasantry acquiring the latter 
in full individual ownership. All obligations 
arising from personal subjection were abolished 
without com|)ensation, while the money value 
of the dues and services was to be assessed by 
a government commission and was in fact 
ultimately p.iid off with government assistance. 
These principles were applied to Hungary, with 
some modifications, after the suppression of 
the great national rebellion of iS4q. 

In the basin of the lower Danube national 
and agrarian emancipation went hand in hand. 
A Serbian law of iS-tO pive the peasants full 
prupriitary rights over the land actually held 
i)V them si\ vears previously, and the former 
Turkish loids lost their influence. In the Ru- 
manian print ijidhtics the revolt led bv Tudor 
Vladiiniic'-tu in 1S21 was an outward sign of 
agrarian discontent, but when the Russians 
occupied the ctnintry and issued a constitutuin 
(the Rt fitment or^anitfuv of 1S31) they merely 
coilificd existing agrarian relationships. It was 
left to Prince C\i/a, the first ruler of the united 
coiintrv , to strike at the nxjt of feudal privilege. 
Ill iSbt lie secularized the church lands, but 
his proposal to emancipate the serfs and abolish 
lal>or services {cUica) met with such intense 
oppositir)n from the aristocracy that he disre- 
gardcil the c'onstitution and issued the com- 
prehensive Rural laivv on his own initiative in 
i86.|. *^rhe former serfs obtained, in full owner- 
ship, a quota of land varying according to the 
number of oxen they possessed, while com- 
pensation to the lords in respect of labor 
services and tithe, which were now abolished, 
was paid for the most p«irt by the state. 

In Bosnia and Macedonia agrarian feudalism 
still survived under Turkish (and Austrian) 
rule, but elsewhere in tlie Danubian region the 
peasantry had by the sixties been emanci- 
pated fmm serfdom. Under the individualistic 
legislation of the period, the clan settlement 
(zadrugd)^ which prevailed among the upland 
pastoralists in the southern Slav lands, rapidly 
disappeared. Here, as elsewhere, the peasants 
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lost the protection of custom before they were 
able to use contractual freedom. They were, 
indeed, singularly ill-prcpared to face the rapid 
economic changes of the new era. With the 
advent of railways, a money economy and inter- 
national trade, the days of the self-sufficing 
village community were numbered, and the 
rapid increase in population soon created a 
veritable land hunger. 

The legislation of 1848 and 1864 had left 
what was once “noble” land in the hands of 
its former owners, and very large estates still 
pbyed an important role in the rural economy 
of the Danubian lands. In Bohemia properties 
of over 125 acres comprised 41 percent of the 
total area, and some of these were of truly 
princely dimensions. The same was true of 
Hungary, wlicre estates of over 140 acres occu- 
pied nearly 56 percent of the total area, while 
in the Old Kingdom of Rumania 48.5 percent 
of the arable land was in the hands of owTiers 
of 250 acres or over. The agrarian structure of 
these countries was thus dangerously top-heavy. 
Many of the landlords were absentees, and 
their land was often Ivased out on a produce- 
sharing tenancy (metayage). In parts of south- 
ern and eastern Hungary labor services w*cre 
established on a a)ntractiial basis, and bad 
harvests led to considerable unrtst in the nine- 
ties. Thmughout the Dual Monarchy the re- 
gions of latifundia were those which sent their 
dissatisfied but enterprising pe.isant sons to 
seek a new home across the ocean. In Rumania 
the exactions of lessee trusts led to the last of a 
series of peasant revolts in 1907, and the agra- 
rian question dominated the political stage in 
1914. In many areas, such as Bohemia, Slo- 
vakia, Tninsylvani.1 and parts of southern Hun- 
gary, the landed aristocracy was alien in race 
and sjTnpathies to the majority of the popula- 
tion, and the land pioblem was national as well 
as social. 

Then came the World War, with its pro- 
found effects on the psychologv of the masses 
as well as on their material well being; the 
break-up of Russia, with its example of a new 
agrarian practise; and finally the collapse of 
the Central Powers and the fonnation of new 
national states. The old agrarian order was 
doomed. 

While the German armies were overrunning 
the country, a Rumanian Constituent Assem- 
bly, composed mainly of landlords, voted the 
principle of the cxpnipriation of the large es- 
tates in June, 1917, and, on the battlefield of 
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Mafa$e$ti a few weeks later. King Ferdinand 
gave a solemn promise that the crown domains 
should be divided among the peasants. On 
December 15, 1918, the go\emmtnt i-^sued a 
decree which filled in the details of agrarian 
reform. Land belonging to absentees and iXir- 
porations was expmpriaied in its entiret\ , while 
other owners were called upon to surrender 
some A\e million acres ot arable land acairding 
to a sliding scale which lett owners ot 250 
acres or less untouched, but allowed no propri- 
etor to keep more than 12^0 acres 'ihe provi- 
sional government of Re<sarabia had already 
passed a rcvoliitionarv law cNpropnating all 
land over and above an allowed riuniinum of 
250 acres, and the n itional asse^nhlie^ of 
Transylvania and Bukowina made agranin re- 
form a condition of their unicm with the Old 
Kmgdom. Finally ae'ts passed in Jiilv, 1921, 
codified the earlier decrees and estalilished a 
new scale of expropriation which was more' 
severe but also more scientitic. Cumpensatum, 
which was given in government bonds fiom 
1918 onwards, has become ne^gligiblc as a result 
of the depreciation in tlie national currency. 

In Czechoslovakia agranan reform was almost 
equally drastic, but it has been applied more 
slowly. A law * .\pril 16, 1919, pi iced ail 
estates of over 375 acres of arable, or 625 aere-s 
of all land, under sequestration; they could not 
be disposed of without the u^nsent of a specially 
constituted government land office The law of 
May 27, 1919, gave small holders propn- 
etary rights over such land as they had rented 
from the large c'states since 1901; morc*over, 
from 1920 onwards, sequestrated land has been 
divided up among landless peasants and others. 
The expropriated *‘home farms” (Rest^utcr)^ 
however, have been mamtained intact. The di- 
vision of the arable land will be completed by 
the end of 1929, when the former landlords 
will have lost a total of over 3,000,000 acres of 
arable land and nearly 7,000,000 acres of other 
land. Compensation is paid on the basis of land 
prices in the period 1913-x 5, and no allowance is 
made for currency depreciation since that time. 

Agrarian reform in Jugoslavia has been some- 
what chaotic. A decree of February 25, 1919, 
contained certain ‘‘preliminary instructions” 
providing inter alia for the abolition of the 
servile status, which still survived in Bosnia 
and Macedonia; the suppression of the colonate, 
a semi-servile form of metayage tenure common 
in Dalmatia; the expropriation of the large es- 
tates, especially in Croatia and what was once 


southern Hungary; and the nationalization of 
the forests. This was supplemented later by a 
number of confused and often contradictory 
decrees, ami uppmximately 3,000,000 acres of 
land (Itss than halt of which is arable) have been 
tiken fioni the large estates Schemes of in- 
ternal voloni/atiori have not iisu.illv proved suc- 
cessful, and the rchimi has been earned out 
on iM>litKal lather than scientitic lines. 

In Austria brge estates amounted for only 
6 percent ot the total arable kind, and agra- 
rian retorm was virtually limited to the tte- 
scttlcmcnt Kiw ot Miy, 1919, which rcbdim'd 
to the small tuhivator lormcr ptM>.int land 
acquired for sporting purposes suite 1870 'Hic 
case of UuiuMrv, lumtvcr, is in marked con- 
trast to that ol its iki^Mhms 'I ht rtvolulionary 
agrarian li^M'^lition passid b\ Utla Kun m 1919 
did not survive thi Bol litvist icgime \ law 
pa&scd bv h*s siitit‘‘iirs in Dittmbcr, 1920, 
did little more thin gi»e ihi govcintnefit a 
firbt r(.tus.il ot all rut il piojHilv othnd for 
salt, while ncoj;ni iii» the rn;hts ni urtam 
cattgorics ot pirM)!'^ (e‘-[HCikll\ the so-c illtd 
‘‘htrois’*) ti# allotments ^ mu of the liml it- 
qiiiied undtr iIk capital lew stluiut* has also 
btt n iisi d for i tf 1( uk nl, but pr rtu s of i p 
acre's and ovtr '.till t»mipoa i / iiK hilt of the 
total arta ot the coiintrv llutigarv is in island 
of latitundia m a green s \ of igrarian reform 

Klscvvheic the iliv ol the fiudal hierarchy 
is virtuallv ovtr llie pc.u>ant is slowly bc<om- 
ing an imponint fattoi m politics and his 
standard of living has undoubtedly risen But 
the change in land ovviicrsliip has not been ac- 
companied by a corresponding change in the 
average unit of production. Afiproxiniately one 
half of the large estates in ()ld Rumania, for 
example, were formerly leased out to small 
cultivators, and it is tstimaled that not more 
than 7 percent of the total arable land in 
C/cchodovakia has passed from large to small 
scale production in consccjucncc of the reform. 
Moreover peasant holdings of inade(|uate size 
have been augmented. The growth cjf rural 
education and agricultural cooperation should, 
however, lead to incrc^iscd ofhciency in the 
future. The social results of this recent legis- 
lation arc most far reaching; agrarian reform 
has opened out new possibilities in tlic lives of 
the masses of the people. 

Ifor L. Evans 
Sfrfdom; Lafiii mma, Fahw Ti nancy; Small 
Holdings, Ptasantry, Nat40nalism; Pariiss, Po- 
litical. 
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European Russia. As early as the fourteenth 
century the (K>sition of free agricultural tenants 
in Russia ^as somewhat similar to that of per- 
sonal serfs In i(;97 Boris Godunov completed 
the senes of enactments and legalized the cus- 
tomary rules which bound the cultivator to the 
soil. During the next two centuru*s serfdom 
spread oxer an increasing tcrritor> , and the posi- 
tion ot the serf became almost indistinguish- 
able fmm that ol a slave; b> the end oi the 
eighteenth centiit\ he could even be sold apart 
fmni the land to which he was presumably 
attaclud. 

Serfdom had niiny economic and political 
functions It was lirst ol all a primary source of 
agricultural labor, and m the primitive condi- 
tion of Russnn agticultiirc labor was the most 
important factor in pioduction The value of a 
piece of 1 inded pnipc rtv w is determined largely 
h\ the number of seifs Ixiund to it Fioin the 
point ot view ol tlic government ilso, serfdom 
vva^ esscntiil, lor its assiii nice of continuitv of 
forced libor {h<if\hihinu r of inoiuv dues 
{ohrok) tuiiu bed in the eiilv vcirs a st d>K 
economic bl^l> loi the inilit irv and ailnni i tra- 
in c ofiicnldom I ttci suKloin jKilr>nned the 
sirne function in issimnir the pi > J * titv ot the 
gentry, who wiie llie» ise Ives obliged to s^rve 
the stite Ihc re I cal ol this obhgitionin 1762 
removed one* ol the most widely aeeejned jus- 
tihe If ions iif serldoiri and led to discussion of its 
al)oIition PuiMchev attempted to nuke use ot 
this sentiment in the reyolt which he led a dec- 
ade hur Serliloin also laeilititeei the contiol 
olthe goycinment o\ei an iinmcnsc andiiiule- 
\e loped teiTitory 'Ihc landownei was mule le- 
sponsiblc for the picseryation of pciee and 
order, the collection of tixcs, the proyisioii of 
assistance* when crops liilcd, and rcciuitmg lor 
the amiv 'I his dcyolution of poyycrsis sugges- 
tne of thocaily stages ol m<»st coloiiid goycin- 
mints 'I he lamlovyners, howeyer, yyeie not m 
all cases the base of the admimstiatiy c luciarehv 
concerned yyith the rural population 'Ihi serfs 
attac hed to larger estates, especially to the ohrok 
estates of the absentees, de y c loped their ow n cor- 
porate organization, tolerated hccausi* it yyas an 
agency through which the foint responsibility of 
all the scris for yarioiis dues and taxes could he 
enforced This oigani/ation, the very existence* 
of which stimulated class consciousness and 
self-government, inlhicnced the later dcyelop- 
ment under legal sanction of the land commune 
(ob\hchina or tmr) with its pronounced tend- 
enucs toward equalization of land distribution. 
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The abolition of serfdom was accomplished 
in Russia by a decree of Alexander 11 in 1861. 
A numbe*r of factors had combined to bring 
about this change iii policy 'Fhc spread of 
western ideas m governmental, social and liter- 
ary CTcles, the frequency of local uprisings; a 
growing realization of the economic advantages 
of free labor, the necessity of nuintaimng 
Russia’s prestige which had been shaken by 
the Crimean \\ ar, yyere all of im]>ortaiKC. The 
act abolishing serfdom has been characterized 
as “the great* St kgishtiye act in historj,” but 
It might also be sud to hive created the great- 
est economic milidjustmeiits 

'J his act, suppleiiunted an! imemdcd by 
later enactincnls, pioelaimrd the Icgil freedom 
of the former serls ind nude prousions for a 
land settlement Ine emancipated serfs yyere 
to recenc indiyidual grants ol cottige and 
kitchen-garden line* ami corninuiid grants of 
arable, pasture and me ul )W land 1 he itc pud 
the former landowners in bonds and the pcxs- 
ants \ ere reipnied to upa' in instilments 
\lie nation ol allotrnert 1 id to non- 

peas mis \, >s restneUel 1 y i liw of iSiy-i Ihe 
small si/t of most hoMin > nudi it ir ifxissihle 
lor the pe isanls to m ne tlieir piyinents, and 
the nongige debt, pihieq il aid o\ rduc in- 
terest, w IS eaneeleil by ) 4 v in i ph L\in with 
this relief, howeyer, ilie siiuiiion re m lined un- 
sitisfielory 

In Kiissii proper the power to regulate the 
use of tht newly ae ^ lev^ comnuiiul land y\as 
grinted to the land eon » line [tMuhwa) a I ody 
composed ol the he id** ot tile house luiUls ol a 
given inaiiorial are i, which ailopted eleeisions b\ 
a Iwo-tliirds vole Cjcni ral redistribution of the 
eominiin il I mil imong its meinbc rs w as allowed 
at inlerv ils ol not less thin twelve vears by 
the ten is ol a hw ot Ihe eoinixineiU of 

this 1 ind commune vv is, and as a vv 01 king unit 
still leiuins, the linulv, heidtel bv an eMer, 
whose povveis weo vonsuiei iM , ind e^irrying 
joint responsibilitv hir the (bli^itioiis and ar- 
le irs e»l U its meiiibers 1 he light of an adult 
min led number ol such a finuK to claim the 
carving out ol a ^cpirite holiling was granted 
oiih in i8Sb, and then only on condition that 
reasonable cause ol lamilv dissent be shown, 
and also that authorization ot the imr be 
secured 

I’he liberated serfs (about 22,000,000) to- 
gether with the state and crown peasants (about 
9,000,000) formed a peasant class with a special 
legal status. To give effect to this position 
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they were oi^nized in local corporations control and master of a compact holding. 


oishchestiyjl) with elected executives, and pos- 
sessed of certain administrative and judicial 
powers. It was through these corporations that 
the government enforced tlie joint responsibility 
of the peasants for arrears in taxes and the 
performance of statute labor, such as road re- 
paiis, and military sendee. From 1861 until 

1913 this class was subject to the jurisdiction 
of its o^Ti elected judges or courts {rolostnoy 
5Cfd), which based their decisions largely on 
customary law. This legal status involved cer- 
tain disabilities. Only the peasants, for instance, 
were subject to the sentence of corporal pun- 
ishment. According to the Zemstvo Statute of 
1864 the peasants constituted a separate group 
in elections to rural local government bodies 
(zemstvo); and later the same provision was 
made concerning elections to the national legis- 
lature (Duma). With the revolution of 1905 
some of these disabilities lapsed and the status 
of the freed serf approximated more nearly that 
of a full citizen. 

After 1861 there had been an unmistakable 
economic decline in the densely populated agri- 
cultural districts of central Russia. Elaborate 
official and zemstvo statistics showed in detail 
that the majority ^f the peasants had inade- 
quate holdings, were underfed, underemployed, 
in arrears with taxes and were paying exorbi- 
tant rents for extra-allotn.ent land. While 
in X 861 only 28 percent had inadequate hold- 
ings, in 1914 the proportion was probably about 
70 percent. 

Four notable and interrelated remedies for 
this situation were widely debated: more land 
for the peasants, industrialization of the coiin- 
tr}', improved methods of cultivation, and birth 
control. The last was axmpletely out of the 
question, and the first was the most popular 
lx)tb among peasants with inadequate holdings 
and among liberal and revolutionary groups. 
The pressure in this direction monopolized 
the nation’s attention. The purchase by peas- 
ants of 100,000,000 acres in the period 1862- 
1914, chiefly through the Peasants’ Bank, and 
the settlement of millions of peasants in Asiatic 
Russia accomplished but little compared with 
the magnitude of the problem. And though by 

1914 the peasantry owned four fifths of the 
arable land in Euiopean Russia, their land hun- 
ger was far from satiated. 

Probably the only practicable solution of these 
difficulties was to be sought in improved culti- 
vation by the individual, free from communal 


Stolypin aimed at such a change in the ukase 
of November, 1906, which, with further modi- 
fications intended to encourage individual culti- 
vation, was nude law by the Duma in 1910. 
Two tv'iHTS of peasants res(X)nded to the new 
opportunity: those who wanted a full sized 
manageable holding, and those who wanted to 
get rid of communal and family restrictions 
in order to sell their uneconomic holdings and 
find outside employment. Between 1907 and 
1913 no less than one fifth of the farms under 
communal tenure (or 2,478,000 peasiints with 
holdings of 45,900,000 acres) claimed separation 
fmm the commune; 24 jUTcent of the claims 
were s.iiisficd without the consent of the com- 
munes. In addition 3,500,000 in communes 
where redistribution of land had been in abey- 
ance tor twenty-four years became indi\idiial 
owners. 'I'lie opportunity for indixidual owner- 
ship was welct>med b) the many pe.LS.ints who 
had been restive under family control and jiowcr 
vested in heads of households. As a result of 
these changes the village commune ami patriar- 
chal family arrangements were being replaced 
gradually by a N\siem of economic indi\ idurdism. 

Then in the re\ohition of 1917 18 all non- 
peasant land and all peasant lands helil in 
private ownership were seized by the land com- 
munes on behalf of the majority with inade- 
quate holdings. This* w.is not organized nation- 
alization, but chaotic performance carrieil 
out in piecemeal fashion by scver.il Inindreil 
thousands of communes. It indicates clearly 
the impfirtance of the agrarian aspect of the 
whole revolution. The resulting average accre- 
tion of land per peasant holding was 22.5 per- 
cent, or from 5 to 6 acres per head of the farming 
population, but the increase was smaller in the 
densely populated regions and everywhere most 
holdings remain very much below the limit 
indispensable for bare subsi.stencc under the 
present mode of cultivation. On January 5, 
1918, the Constituent Assembly passed the 
Fundame.atal Land Act prepared by the Social- 
Revolutionary party. It proclaimed that “the 
right of private pn)pcrty over land within the 
borders of the Repul))ic is henceforward alx)l- 
ished once and forever.” The main features 
of this act were incorporated in the Soviet 
Land Code of 1922. The emphasis at first laid 
on the right of the land commune to distribute 
the land according to the labor power of those 
who worked it was, liowevcr, lightened under 
the New Economic Policy. Articles 134-137 of 
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the code revert to the Stolypin reforms by 
faalitating separation of the individual culti- 
vator from the land commune. There is this 
important difference, however, that the family 
reappears as a aillcctne labor unit and that 
peasant land cannot be held as unicstrictcd 
private property. 

A Miyindoiuf 

Su Sfrmxim, Mir, PLASAvrR\, Klssian Kfvolu- 
iioN, Niw Lconomic Policy. 

Poland and Lithuania Probably because of 
the slowness with which the subjection of the 
peasants occutred, there were almost no peasant 
uprisings in Poland in the early \ears of its his- 
tory By tht s(\cnUcnth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, when serfdom was bieaking down in 
western I iirope, in Poland it was at thi height 
of its devilopinent, with land and jxiwer con- 
centrittd in the hands of the nobiht), and king 
and towns extu nu 1 > weak It was in this period 
that agrarian inoMiiunts became important 

\lthout/h from tiini to tir'# mdiMdud lind- 
owntrs ad\ocit4d ri forms, the majoritj of the 
gentf> wen opposed to ehnige I heir rcliic- 
tniec tn tiki in\ ihcisisc letion, e\en during 
the pirtitn>ns of Pohnd, gi\e the foieign eon- 
qutrors the oppoitunil\ to phv the put of 
liberators 1 he pi iMnts S4> definileU uguiUd 
thi in\ iders is their benifutors thit subse- 
quent nation dist inoxeinents were condemned 
to fiilure lor instuiee, during the nitionalist 
uprising in <i ilieii in 1X4(1 the peisants the ni- 
si In es orgini/id i miss lire of the Polish land- 
lords and thus eiushid the iebelli(m 

I nrest and dimaiuls for lind ind person il 
freedom on the pirt of the peasants mereasid 
belWicn 1S4.6 and iSh4 I he cmaneip itioii of 
the seifs in Prussia (1X4S) and in (iilieii 
(1X49) i lused the peas in ts in the Russiin 
sietion to clamor more insistentl> for retoims 
Seeing the* ni ecvsitv for some action, the Polish 
le iders and the Russiin government tried to 
anticipate each other in satisf\ing these de- 
mands I he leaih rs of the Polish nationalist 
insurrection of i'>i*ued a manifesto pro- 

chiming tlie emancipation of the serfs Ihc 
Russian goN eminent countcicd in 11X64 with 
a similar decree, which effectively cjuclled the 
uprising 

But none of these acts of emancipation sf'lved 
the economic pniblems of the peasants Many 
^cre left without land, and even those with 
holdings lacked adequate capital or credit 
facilities. In Pnissun Poland there set in a 
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strong wave of emigration to the Umted 
States and Germany. In Russian Poland the 
surplus rural population found employment m 
the newly organized industries But in Galicia, 
where there was little emigration, and mdus- 
tiial cmplovmcrit was scarce, the onerous posi- 
tion of the peasants resulted m a populist 
{leasant movement which later developed into 
the strongest of the Polish pc isant parties. 
Ihis particular movement also began to take 
on the tinge of nationalism Mthough several 
proposals for general land reforms were made 
before the World War, nothing of importance 
was accomplished until the creation of the in- 
dependent Polish state Indeed just before the 
post-vNar refonns, 31 percent of the agricultural 
population umsisted of landless [leasants, while 
less thill I percent owned 31 percent of the 
toul hnd 

The Polish Land Reform Bill, enacted m 
1920, was passed under pressure of the ne- 
ecssit} for national unity in the face of the 
thrcitened Rii<isian invasion It pnividcd for 
the creation of a land reserve, consisting of 
crown land, of eonfisaitid estates of former 
officials, of certiin church properties and of 
liiul liom pnv itc estites m excess of iSo hec- 
tiies Compensation for the property seized 
w is iixtd at 50 percent of its market value 
I he hnd fiorii thiv reserve was to be parceled 
out to limllis peismts in lots of 15 hectares 
and in v irving pn>jK>rlions to peisants whose 
holdings w n Kss ihai* t hie tires in extent. 
\unu roils difficulties hu been enanmtered 
in the curving out of these reforms Perhaps 
the gniUst obstiele t tht reili/ition of the 
dcMied changes his been the lack of funds m 
the si lie treasun 

\s long as l^ithuinii w is a part of Poland, 
the two eountiKs hid simihr agriiian difticiil- 
lies \ntigonisin Ih tween nobles and serfs was 
heighumd in Iithinnii, however, b> the Po- 
loni/ation of the nobihtv in the fiee of contin- 
ued lo) iltv of the ptisints 10 1 ithuanian 
customs an hnguigt Russiin annexation re- 
sulted in still worse conditions foi the peasants, 
ind It w is not until 1X61 thit the government 
deerced the emineipition of the serfs and en- 
forced some disiiibiition of hiui following an 
insurre'ction of 11X63 the Ruscim government 
inaugurated an attempt at eximpulsorv Russifi- 
cation, involving the suppression of the Lithu- 
anian language and the Catholic religion The 
op]X)sition aroused by this polio led to fre- 
quent confiscation of land by the government. 
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A national populist movement s}x>nsored in 
this })criod by Lithuanun ]ntoiltgcnt:>ia became 
later the backbone ot the btniggle lor Lithu- 
anian iude(Mrnilcnce. 

The granty of the economic a)ndition of 
the peasants was stnkuig; just before the war 
17 percent of them were landless and per- 
cent owned no more than 3 hectares ot land. 
Although here, as in Poland, attempts were 
made to secure agrarian reforms before the 
war, it was only after lyiS, when Lithuania 
became indejHrndcnt, that an\ thing was accom- 
plished. The \grarian Reform I^w, passed 
by the Constituent AssembK of lathuania m 
i<)22, pnnidcd for the cxpnipnation of owners 
of large esUUs, with some compensation, and 
the distribution ot the land to lamlless pcas.ints 
and to those with \vr\ small holdings. As a 
result of this legislation man\ new farm^ ha\c 
been created, and the situation of tlie peas,mtr\* 
has materially unproved. 

Esthir R 
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iMttia and E^thonia, Agrarian movements 
in I^nia and Esthonia have been to some 
extent also nation ihst movements. 'I"he urig- 
inai free inhabitants of the country had been 
converted into serfs in the thirteentli centuiv, 
when the German Knights of the Teutonic 
Order seized the land on the pretext of con- 
verting Its peoples to Chnstianitv. Tfie opprj- 
sition of the peasants to these German lorils 
persisted for man} cinturies; among the more 
important of the continual uprisings to which 
it led were those of 1343, 15^0,2784, 1805, 
and those during the forties and fifties of the 
nineteenth century. 

Thi Highout these years the position of the 
peasantr} depended also on the attitude of the 
frequently changing governments, for Poland, 
Sw^en and Russia in turn a>ntn)iled the two 
countries. In 1681 Sweden attempted to abolish 
serfdom and reform condition^ of tenure; but 
when Russia acquired the countries in 1721 
the Swedish laws were abedished, and the land- 
lords went so far in their oppression of the 
peasants that the Russian government inter- 
vened with a measure of protection. Govern- 
mental interest w'as further stimulated by the 
French Revolution, and there resulted in I^tvia 
in 1804 a reform which gave the peasants 
hereditary leasehold of the land. 

This situation, however, was changed by the 


reforms of 1816 in Esthonia and of 1819 in 
Latvia, which emancipated the serfs without 
prov iding grants of land, and thus left the 
peasantr}' virtually destitute. Widespread emi- 
gration and lecurring revolts followed. After 
1S41 a series of regulations delimiting the 
aiea of peasants' land and regulating the rights 
of leaseholders was {>asscd While these regu- 
lations intHHluccd some iinpmvcments in the 
cxinditioiib of the pcxmnts, they did not mate- 
nail} lts^en agrarian unrest, for most of the 
land which the peasant tilled still remained 
the pn>pcrty of the lord. 

.Since the national and the agrarian move- 
ments in Latvia and Esthonia were both di- 
rectv i against the Cterman aristocracy, it was 
natiiial that there should have been an early 
identification of the two and that national 
independence brought with it agrarian reform. 
The radical character of the {>ixst-vvar reform 
laws in the^e countrus was due to the fact 
that tile landowners constituted a gn>up na- 
tionallv .ind ciilturallv alien to the majority of 
the ivjpiilution ol the two newly created states, 
as well as to the influence ot the Russian Revo- 
lutirm and the Soviet invasion. I'hese reform 
laws expnipiiatcd tlie owners of large estates 
and patcekit out their land among the peas- 
ants In Lsth mia former ovviurs wcie compen- 
sated, but m Latvia they received no compensa- 
tion. Ihe niiinhcr of small f.iniis in both 
countriis has lucrcMsed lremtinlt>usl} as a re- 
sult of this leg 'elation \\ hercas in Latv la before 
the reform the piMs.ints had owned only 
percent of the total land, by 1923 holdings of 
fmm 2 to h* etarcs m extent comprised 81 
percent of tlie land, and in Esthonia the per- 
centage of the toul land in small holdings 
inercased from 42 percent in 1919 to 87 per- 
cent in 1924. As far as one can judge, the 
reforms have resulted in notable inipmvements 
in the conditions of the peasantry in both 
countries. 

Esthfr R. Mangel 
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VI. Umifo StaiF'*. During the adonial 
period of American history agricultural inter- 
ests dominated the legislatures of the southern 
colonies almost exclusively. Such agrarianism 
as there was in that section was directed against 
the imperial policy of Great Britain, which 
was formulated in the interest of the British 
oommercial classes. An important contributing 
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factor in producing revolutionary zeal among 
southern colonial planters was their feeling that 
they were victimized by the merchants in Great 
Britain from whom they purchased their sup- 
plies and to whom they sold their emps. 
Hence it may be said that so far as the South 
was concerned the American Revolution itself 
was an agrarian movement. In the North the 
colonial governments were usually dominated 
by the meruintile interests of the seaboard 
towns. In contrast to the South, where agricul- 
ture w'as carried on “a,s a business,’* in the 
North the farmer usually farmed “for a living.” 
He was frequently a debtor to the city mercliant 
or shopkeeper. During and immediately after 
the revolution his debts tended to increase, 
this condition becoming particularly intense* in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. In both 
these states the farmers attempted to obtiin 
control of the state governments, pass stay laws 
against the execution of mortgage ffireclosures 
and provide for the emission of large quantitic^s 
of paper money with wli.Ji ib* } might liqui- 
date their indLl)tedness. They obtained contrtd 
of the government in Rhode Island, issued 
papir money in abundance and alriKist liter- 
allv thrust it down the throats of their prote-sting 
creditors. In Massachusetts, however, the ef- 
forts of the fanners met with no such succe-^s. 
In the western part of the .state many of them 
united under llie leadership of Daniil Jshavs, 
marched boldlv into the courts and priventt'd 
the transaction of legal business. But tnK>p«i 
Were called out and Shays* mob was dispersed. 

In the period 17X3 S7 while these disturb- 
ances were taking place in Mass.icluisetis and 
Rhode Lsland, vested intere.sts in tlu I'niled 
States were neithtr verj' numerous nor united. 
Neverthele.ss they were class conscious and alert 
against dangers that threatened to curtail their 
development or seemed likely to jeopardise the 
position they had already attained. *!"(» aid 
these interests the federal constitution was 
brought into existence in 1787-80. During the 
ensuing twelve years while the FederalLst party 
retained control of the central government, the 
financial, foreign and taxation |)olicies of the 
Vnited States were designed to assist the com- 
mercial, manufacturing, hanking and specula- 
tive groups. The theory upon which Hamilton 
and other Federalists based their argiinn nis in 
favor of such policies was that by advancing 
the interests of these gnmps directly, other 
groups, particularly the agricultural, would 
benefit indirectly. While at no lime since Ham- 
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ilton’s day have those in control of the federal 
government stated their theories so Ivildly and 
frankly, it may well be maintained that in 
practise, with some minor exceptions, the policy 
of the government has never changed. At the 
same time other classes than these which may 
be designated as “business interests” have 
more or less unconsciously accjuiesced in this 
theory. 

From time to time the farmers, particularly 
the producers of such great staple agriciiltutal 
crops as rice, cotton, tobacco, grain and meat, 
have protested. 'Fliey have argued that their 
industry is basic and that auisecpienily their 
prosperity should be the primarj' and direct 
concern of the government. The first American 
Statesman of importance to hold this view was 
Thomas Jefferson He succeeded in building 
up a great political organi/..ition composed in 
the main of western frontier fann.’rs and a 
majority of the s<)uthem planters. The bond 
of union among Ins followers was opposition 
to the privileges that had l>een bestowed upon 
the business gnmps by the Federalists. They 
had no constructive program of their own com- 
parable to th.U which the Federalists had put 
into execution. Hence asitle from strict econ- 
omy in the admitvstration of the government 
and the piircliaae of I/)uisiana, which may be 
considered an agrarian policy, Jefferson’s ad- 
miiiistration was of a mgative character. His 
cllort to iurb the pivver of the Supreme Court 
failed and v ry little of t^u Federalist program 
w,is undone. 

Coder Jefferson’s successors, Madison, Mon- 
roe and John (.Juinev .\dams, the Republican 
parly became almost as much a party of the 
Imsiness groups as the old Fcderali'it had been. 
The frontier farmers and the southern planters 
became restive and with assistance of ccr- 
Min labor gniups in the eastern cities elected 
their eandulate, .\ndrevv lackson, io the presi- 
dency in iSa8 against John Quincy Adams. 
Again the results were on the '^hole negative. 
The dcstn. ion of the Second Bank of the 
United States, the lowering of the protective 
tariff, tlie removal of more Indians west of the 
Mississippi, and the appiintmcnt to the chief 
justiceship of a man less amenable to the dictates 
of the business interests than Jolin Marshall had 
been, were the priiicipal accomplishments of the 
Jacksonian cixich from an agrarian stand(X)int. 

From Jjickson's time to the Civil War, agri- 
culture in the Ignited States was relatively 
prosperous, but those engaged in it tended to 
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divide into three fairly well marked groups: 
the southern planters » the western grain grow- 
ers and the eastern tnick fanners. The Lust ot 
these generally identitied their interests more 
or less completely with those of the husint'ss 
people of the cities to whom they sold their 
produce, and in politics the\ usually followed 
the lead of the business men. Although mu- 
tually suspicious, the othei two agricultural 
groups tended to act together in {V)litics and 
everted sufficient influence in Washington fnirn 
1830 to i860 to hold the balance between agri- 
culture and other forms of business cnterpn^c 
more nearly e\cn than has been the case miicc 
the Ci\il War. Between 1S50 and 1S60 the two 
groups diverged rapidly o\cr the questions of 
a free land policj, sla\erv cvtoiiMon, go\ern- 
ment aid to transportation facilitits and a 
persistent imponderable the moialit\ of sla\- 
cry. The new Republican party which came 
into power in iS^io was an alliance between the 
eastern business interests with their satellites 
— ^thc eastern truck farmer^ and the western 
grain growers. The southern planters, rendered 
desperate by their loss of intluence in the 
national goveniment resulting Irtirn this alli- 
ance, and unwilliii'^ to submit tamely to im- 
potent isolation, c. "ied their states into sccc^s- 
sion and undertook the task of cvstablishing a 
separate confederacy of their own. In the Ci\il 
War that followed, the soutnem planters lost 
all — their Confederate go\crnmcnt, control of 
their state governments, most of their landed 
property, all their sla\c property and finally 
their own peculiar fonn of agricultural organi- 
zation. 

With the collapse of the most articulate agri- 
cultural group that has ever existed in the 
United States, business interests entered upon 
a period of almost unchallenged control of the 
federal government and most of the stale gov- 
ernments. Far from being hindered by govern- 
ment regulation, they received at the hands of 
the central and local governments every favor 
they desired. The Hamiltonian theory was 
practised with almost no qualifications. What 
could not be gained by fair means was fre- 
quently obtained unfairly. Despite some tilk 
about “the corrupt alliance between big busi- 
ness and politics/’ the people of little or no 
means accepted the situation cheerfully, for in 
the main, so far as they thought al^ut the 
matter at all, they believed it best to let busi- 
ness men, whose wisdom had been minifested 
by their success, control the governments in 


their own interests, and hoped that some of the 
wonderful prosperity might eventually overflow 
to their own benefit. 

Such ilissent as there was came mainly from 
we^tem grain and meat prcHliicers. During the 
Ci\i! War these fanners had been prosperous, 
but with tiio cessation of hostilities came a 
rapid decline in their afftiieiue. Foremost among 
the factors contributing to this result v\as defla- 
tion of the current y. 'i'lus, coupled with an 
increase m the supply of agricultural commodi- 
ties, due ill p.irt to the opening up of new 
grain lands uiultT the generous provisions of 
the lloniestcad Act of iS6a, brought a period 
of low priets, whieli v\ith few iiiteriuptioiu^ 
lasttwl until the close «>f the century. There was 
no detlinc in interest lates, and the printipal 
of such debts as the fanners h.id eontracled 
had to be repaid in a dollar of enhaiiceil value, 
biirtluimore the prices of commodities winch 
the farmers liad to bu\ dul not decline in a 
ratio commensurate to those thev v)ld l\in- 
sequcnllv main faniuis demanded tliat the 
government cease its policv of contr.ictioii and 
enter upon one of inflation of the eurreiicv 
until prices were again srimewherc near dieir 
war-time level. Failing in their etiorts to seeure 
endorsement of their demaiul from the old 
parlies, some of the farmers orgam/ed the 
(ireenbaik part\ and put candidates in the 
field for the presideney and for C'ongress dur- 
ing the vears 'Fins attempt having 

failed, tliev turned their attention to the (jiies- 
tion of *‘free siher” (1/7 ). Silver had been 
demonetized iii but wKin afterwards there 

was a rapid increase in the amount mined. 
The agrarians believed tliat if it could be re- 
monetized at the old ratio of 16 to i with gold 
there vcould follow an inflation of sufficient 
proportions to give them relief. In 187S they 
succeeded in having ('ongress enact a silver- 
purchase lave, 'rhis gave .some relief, but after 
a time the farmers again grew cliss«itisfied and 
demanded more silver. In i8yo this was granted 
in a new silver-purchase act. Then followed the 
panic of 1893, and still harder times for the 
farmers. President Cleveland, solicitous about 
the safety of the gold reserve, induced Gingrcss 
to repeal the silver-purchase act. Even before 
this the farmers of the West, aided by some 
from the South, had organized the Populist 
party and demanded, among other things such 
as government ownership of railroads, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at the 16 to i ratio. 
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Aggrieved at the action of Congress and Presi- 
dent Cleveland, the silvcrites attacked with new 
vigor and in 1896 gained control of the Uemo- 
cratic party and nominated William Jennings 
Bryan for the presidency witli the free coinage 
of silver as the paramount issue. This campaign 
marked the high tide of agrarian challenge to 
business men’s contml of the government. 

After the defeat of Bryan agrarian discon- 
tent abated somewhat because of a period of 
relative prosperity for western and southern 
agriculturalists. But it was men*ly an abate- 
ment. Bryan returned to the attack in 1900 
only to meet a more decisive defeat than in 
1896. During the Roosevelt, 'Faft and Wilson 
administrations, 1901 21, there was no agra- 
rian party in national politics, but there were 
a number of congressmen in both parties, 
mainly western Republicans, who were ever on 
the alert for the interests of their constituents. 
'I’his gmup came to be designated as the “Agri- 
cultural Bloc,” and exercised considerable in- 
Hucnce, especiallj during .idniinist rations 
of R(H)sexelt and Wilson. .Vs far back as the 
se\enties and eighties, a gcxul deal of agrarian 
complaint had been made against the unfair 
practises «)f railroads and manufacturing cor- 
porations that held a more or less monopo- 
listic position and were IcKisely ilesignated as 
“trusts,” 'I'he si)-called “(Jranger movement” 
and certain lf>cal “,inti-monoj>oK” parties had 
cndeavoied to bring railro.ids and trusts under 
state regulation and had succeeded to some 
extent. But since trusts and railroails w’ere in- 
terstate in character, any regulation to be ef- 
fec‘ti\e had to be national in scope. In 1890 
Congress had made a feeble effort to prohibit 
trusts, and in 1S87 had attempted to regulate 
railroads, but almost nothing of importance had 
been accomplished. In the first decade and 
a half of the twentieth centiir\' the agrarians 
renewed their eflorts and obtained the support 
of the presidents. Many regulatory laws were 
passed and ^ number of .suits against the trusts 
were .successfully pro.sccutcd. During President 
Wilson’s administration Federal Land Banks 
were established wdiich made it possible for 
farmers to obtain long term loans at low’cr 
interest rates than had ever been the case 
before. 

During the World War high prices f *r agri- 
cultural products gave rise to exccssixe infla- 
tion of agricultural land values, particularly in 
the grain and meat producing regions of the 
West. When the prices of agricultural products 
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began to return to their pre-war level, those 
who had purchased at high prices and even 
those owners who had retained their land 
thrrjughout the war suffered greatly, for prices 
of other products did not decrease as rapidly. 
Cousequently agitation began for some sort of 
agricultural relief for the growers of staples, 
the outcome of which was the introduction in 
Oingress of the McNary-Haugen Bill. The 
ostensible purposes of the bill were to promote 
orderly marketing, provide for dis[K>sition of 
surpluses, stabilize prices, rninimi/e specula- 
tion and encourage ccxjperativc marketing by 
producers. The bill passed Congress in 1927 
and in modified form again in 1928, hut it was 
xetoed by President Coolidge in both forms. 
Ills position was that it discriminated in favor 
of certain agricultural products against others, 
that it was in essence a price fixing measure 
and conseijuently contrary to sound economic 
practise. No provision was made directly for 
.stahili/ation of prices under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1929. But the Federal Farm 
Board was authorized to extend credits to co- 
operali\e associations whose most important 
functirin is the regularization of the flow of 
products to market and the control of price 
fluctuations. 

Bf.n7.\mi.n B. Kendrick 
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VH. I.ATi\ America. Well developed s)’s- 
tems of land tenure existed in America long 
before the advent of Europeans. Although many 
of the Indians were primarily hunters or fisher- 
men, having little interest in pennanent land 
rights, such agricultural people as the Nahuas 
of the Mexican plateau, the Mayas of Yucatan 
and tlie inhabitants of the Inca Empire had 
recognize ’ the need for orderly methods of 
holding the land and had devised complete 
agrarian systems. The basic form of tenure was 
communal; the land belonged to a group (either 
the members of a kinship unit or the duly 
recognized residents of a community), was 
inalienable and was distributed periodically 
among those entitled to its use. In some re- 
gions the distribution was annual, in others 
only occasional, as parcels of land became avail- 
able for reallotmcnt or as newly constituted 
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households required additional plots. In Mex- 
ico the group holding the land was the calpuUi; 
in the Inca Empire it was the ayllu\ both of 
these terms apparently originally signif\ing kin- 
ship units (clans), but both seeming to have 
become place units (village communities) as 
die groups became scdenur>'. Mexican swicicty 
had advanced partially out of the communal 
stage and certain lands had become virtually 
prn*ate property before Europt'an in\asion. 

The Sp;mish conquest tended to prescr\*e 
rather than to destmy these alxiriginal agrarian 
systems. Society in Spain was still organized 
somewhat on the feudal Ixisis, and the nculy 
acquired territories uere distributctl amonc the 
conquistadors in large grants which in time 
became permanent and upon which tlie natiies 
became peasants or serfs. 'Fhe etuomivndas or 
repartimientos^ as these grants uerc callcil, gen- 
erally allowed the Indians to retain their own 
method of holding their parcels of land within 
the great property. Thus a system of latitunJia 
was imposed upon the system alrea<ly existing 
without greatly disturbing the original onier, 
and there developctl a dual tenure of land by 
which the Indian village retained its rights to 
the communal holi’ings and the grantee be- 
came the overlord the entire estate. In those 
parts of Latin America where aboriginal agri- 
culturists existed these two systems survive to 
the present time almost unchanged. 

^Iany attempts have been made to reform 
this semi-feudal system. Since most of the es- 
tates were held by Europcan-bom Spaniards 
during the colonial period, it was the landless 
creoles and mestizos and the Indian serf> uhf) 
most stoutly demanded modification. Some his- 
torians consider that it was more against this 
system of land tenure, with its concomitint 
social, economic and political inequality, than 
against the rule by the mother country that 
the colonies of Spain revolted. Certainly the 
great unrest which made the revolutions pos- 
sible was due in large part to the agrarian 
situation. Little, however, was accomplished 
toward land reform by the wars for independ- 
ence, for the new rulers of the country (the 
creoles and the mestizos) merely replaced the 
Spaniards as the landholding c]a.ss. Since in- 
dependence, frequent efforts have been made to 
correct the evils of the inherited land system. 
Such attempts have been usually directed 
against the monopolization of land with its 
accompanying evil of peonage, against the com- 
munal chsuacter of the Indian holdings and 


against the great accumulation of landed prop- 
erty by the church. Within a few years after 
the revolutionary wars, most of the Spanish 
American rcpublii's abolished the ancient in- 
stitution of miiyoraz}(o< (entailed estates), fol- 
lowing the lead of the government estiiblished 
in Spain by the constitution of 1812. 'Ehis 
move pcrmittcil the breaking up of vast proper- 
ties which had bt'cii hvKl intact for generations, 
although family pride in the ancestral estates 
preventetl the accomplishment of all tliat was 
desired. In some of the countries, particularly 
in Argentina, clungei! economic ainditions have 
hasteneii the division of many large pn)pcrties. 
One of the principal aims c»f the reform move- 
ment • ♦f Juarez, in Mexico and of the revolution 
of iqio in the s.inic country was the abolition 
of the hacienil.is or at least a reduction in their 
size. In C*lv.le, where most of the land is held 
in extensivt* estates, nuMsures have been pro- 
|x>sctl kK*king tovvanl the decentralization of 
landed pnvperty. Several Latin .American coun- 
tries, notably Argeiiima, Paraguay and Oliile, 
have also enacteil liornestead laws making {los- 
siblc the creation of imny small farm.s out of 
the national domain Unfortunately these home- 
stead measures came Uki late to aceomplisli 
what similar laws achieved in the settlement of 
western I’niteJ Stites. 

Against the accumulation of land in the 
possession of ecclesiastical organizations many 
measure's have been enacted. This movement, 
begun by Spain in 1767 when the v’ast holdings 
of the Jesuits were confiscated, anti continued 
in ifSi3 and 1S36 when pmpertics of the In- 
quisition and of religious orders were takt'n 
over by the stale, extended to the new repub- 
lics, notably Mexico, when; it Jias been esti- 
mated that not less than half of the real estate 
in the country belonged to the clergy. Here all 
eccle 5 i:istical property was finally nationalized 
by the government of Juarez in 1859, to ho 
disposed of to individuals. 

Etforts to abolish the aboriginal communal 
system of tenure have been made in most of 
the countries where it existed. In i8fif) Bolivia 
declared the Indian agrarian communities abol- 
ished and their lands awarded in severalty to 
the individuals composing the villages. This 
measure, however, had little effect, since many 
of the communities a>mpletcly ignored the law 
and continued to hold their land as before. 
The communal tenure 01 lands was abolished 
in Mexico by the constitution of 1857 and many 
of the village lands (ejidos) passed into the pf^- 
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session of lai^e haciendas. Similar attempts to 
destroy the communal system were made in 
Ecuador and Peru, but in these countries much 
of the land is still held in this ancient manner. 

It is in Mexico that recent agrarian reform 
has been most far rcacliing. Here perhaps more 
than anywhere else were the evils of the old 
systems notorious. It has been estimated that 
in 1910 z percent of the population owned 
over 70 percent of the land, and that from 80 
to 90 percent of the rural iK)pu]ation was land- 
less in the various states of the republic. Fur- 
thermore tile problem was made acute by the 
small amount of arable land (about 6 percent 
of the total), by the diverse racial elements 
in the population and by the proximity of the 
United States, where a far more democratic 
system of land tenure was in practise. After 
rept‘atc<l cHort-s at reform had htilcd, the unrest 
finally found expression in the s/)-callcd “Agra- 
rian Revolution'* of 1910 and following years. 
This movement was begun, like most revolii- 
li<»ns in lailin America. ]\y the upper chiss 
[Hjlitical Icatlcrs, with such slogims as “directive 
SiilFragc, ’ “No Utelection," “Mexico for the 
Mexicans*'; but it stnin assumed the cliaracter 
of a popular uprising against a method of land 
tenure to which llie people ascribed most of 
their social, economic and political ills. After 
the first few deslniclive )cai-s tlie leaders ac- 
cepted the pojHiIar demand for land as the 
principal aim of the revolution and the move- 
ment settled down to a determined program of 
agrarian reform. 

By this revolution much luis been acami- 
plished. Large areas of public domain which 
had been alienated in gr«U concessions were 
regained for the nation; both national and sUite 
measures were cnacteil hxiking toward the 
breaking up of the large haciendas; greater 
efforts w'cre made to prevent the accumulation 
of real estate by religious organizations; and 
some 4000 villages have been given land, either 
having their ijiJos restored or bchig provided 
witli new lioldings of a similar character. Al- 
together, over 8,000,000 acres have been added 
to the holdings of villages, mainly at the ex- 
pense of adjoining large fann.s. While this last 
achievement marks a revcn>;il of the Juarez 
policy of doing away witli communal holdings, 
it seems to offer the only metliod of pn^^ccting 
the possessions of the large Indian element in 
the population, unaccustomed as they are to 
any other system of tenure. It is considered a 
temporary expedient wliich will serve until the 
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Indians become used to modem conceptions 
of individual ownership of land. Some attempt 
has already been made U) allot these communal 
lands in severalty. In the cxecutirm of this pro- 
gram of agrarian reform there have been many 
irregularities and abuses. Some large proper- 
ties have merely changed hands. Haciendas 
have been seized with little semblance of jus- 
tice. Many despx^ilcd landowners despair of 
obtaining a>inpensation even in the form of 
bonds of doubtful value. Some officials have 
grown rich overnight. Althougli the reform has 
not yet become so well estal^lishcd as to assure 
its permanence, it seems on the whole to 
have accomplished much of lasting benefit to 
the social, economic and political life of Mexico. 

In general Latin America has been slow to 
abandon the mediaeval institutions of land ten- 
ure brought from Spain or the communal sys- 
tem of the aborigines. Increased contact with 
the modern worki, how ever, the development of 
industry and c(vmmerce, with the greater inde- 
pendence of laI>or which they bring, and the 
education of the masses all tend to break down 
these ancient institutions or to bring about that 
condition of discontent which has led to agra- 
rian reform in other countries. 

Gluhoi- McCutchen McBride 

See: PnovAor; Si.wtky; Villaok Community; 
Landed IIstaus; Plantation; Latifi:ndia; Home- 
stiud; Indian PH()nij:.M. 

Far other artu L x rehitrtl to the entire subject of agrarian 
mmements xrr: At.uH i LTi hi-; A*TRu;i;Lri’RAL Policy; 
Ar.Rieri n Iv.al L\»or; Aui'U ri tuhal Credit; Agri- 
ei’l.TL’KAL C‘o« »PrRAT ion; CRr OIT Co< il’KRAT ION*, AGRA- 
RIAN Syndu alism; Land 'n-Ni Ri':; I^and "1 axation; 
l^AND Si’iTi.r.MENr; S.M/LL Holdings; Farm Ten- 
ancy; Peasantry; Landed Fstatts; Ri.’ral Societa'; 
Faumi-rs’ ()Rt;ANizATioNs; Parfiiis, Political; So- 
cialist Parties. 

Consult: For Ancient Greece and Rome: Fustel de 
Coulanacs, N. D., cite antiiiue (2tSth cd. Paris 
1924), tr. by \V. SdikII (lolh cd. Iloston igoi); Salvi- 
oli, Cf., Le capitalismc dans le'rnonde afUique^ tr. from 
Italian ms. by Ikinnct (I’aris igob); Glotr, G., Le 
travail tians fa Grire ancienne (Paris 1920), tr. by 
M. R. Df»hic (New' York 1926V Louis, Paul, 
travfiU dah. !e mondc romain (Paris 1912), tr. by 
E. n, F. Warcina (New York 1927); Cuq. Edouard, 
Imtitutiom juruliques des Rontains, 2 vols. (Paris 1891- 
1902); Weber, Max, Die romisehe Agnirgesehichte in 
Hirer Bedeutufig fiir das Staats- und Priratrecht (Stutt- 
Ijart 1891); Heitlnnd, \V. E., Agricofa (Cambridge, 
Eng. 1921); Bucher, Karl, Die Aufstande der unfreien 
Arheiter (Frankfurt 1874); Dreyfus, R., Essai sur la 
lots agraires (Paris 1898). 

For Great Britain: Vinogradoff, Paul, Villainage 
in England (I^ndon 1892); Ashley, W\ J., Introduce 
Hon to English Eronontic History^ 2 vols. (4th ed. 
London 1913-14) vol. ii, ch, iv; Clayton, J., Robert 
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Kat and the Norfolk Ruing (liondon 191a): Tav^Tiey. 
R. H.» Agrnnan Problem in the Sixteenth Centwy 
(lx>ndon 1912); Hammond, J. 1 .., and Hammond, B., 
The Village l^abourer (l^mdon 191 1>; 

Hasbach, \V., Die enghschen iMndarbeiter in den 
ietzten hundert Jidtren und dte Einhegungen (l^ipsic 
1894), tr. by R. Kenyon as Hutoryof the English Agri^ 
cultural labourer (and cd. London 1920); Green, 
F. K., Flutory of the Engluh .ignadtural Labourer 
iSTo^tQJo (IxMidon 1920); 0*Bncn, <•, A. T., iiVo- 
notnic Hutory of Ireland from the Union to the Finrnne 
(Ixmdon 1921), Ever^ley, G. J. S. L,, English and 
In h Land Queittons (London 18S1), and Gladstone 
ifj Ireland (I<4tndon 19x2); I>a\ttt, Si., The Fall of 
Feudalum in Ireland (New York i()04>; IMimkett, 
Horai'e, Ireland in the Xete Century (New York 
1905V, Paul-OubiHs, L. F. A., I.Tdande contemporaine 
(Pans i<>07\ trandated into English (Dublin 190^): 
Great Untiin, Comiiiissioncis of Imiuiry into the 
Condition of the Crottcis and C'ottars in tlic HikH- 
lands and Isbnds of Scotland, ‘'Rejiort** in Great 
Britain, Parliament, Parliamentary Papers J.V.V/, vol. 
xxxii. 

For Western Eirope: Dopsch, Alfons, IFiit- 
schrftliche und sosiale Crundlagen der europdischen 
Kuliurenttcicklung aus dtr Zeit ton Cdsar bis auf 
Karl den Crossen^ 2 vols. (Vienna i9i8-2o\ and Die 
Wirtschaftsenttvicklung der Karohngerseit, 2 \ols. 
(and cd. Weimar 1921-22); Coulton, (i. G., The 
Medieval Village (CamhadRe, Eng. 1925); Nautfts 
Wilhelm, ‘‘Die Getrcidehandelsp»j|itik der europa- 
ischen Staaten \om 13- bis 18. Jahrhundert'* in his 
Die Getreidelusndehpoh**k und Krtegsmagaztnvemah^ 
ung Brandenhurg-Prei *ns bu 3 vols. (Berlin 

1896-1910) Not. i; Henri, Esquisse dune kistmre 

du regime agrasre en Europe aux tSe et TQe sttiles 
(Pans 1921). Frenoii Agrarian 

History: See, Henri, I.es classex rurales *t le rhttme 
donuitdid en France au moyen dge (Pans Kyot); I^\as- 
seur, Emile, Ilistmre du commerce de la Frantc, 2 \ols. 
(Paris 1911-12); Conard, Pierre, La peur m Dauphine 
(Paris 1904); Ixiutchi'iky, Jean, UEtat des daxxes ag* 
ricoles en France d la vetlle de la revolution (Pans 
1911); Lefcb^re, <jeorges, les pa} sans du nord pen^ 
dant la rerolution fram^aixe (Paris 1924); Sagnac, 
Philippe, La legislation ctr de de la revolution framboise 
(Pans 1898) p. 57-244 and 330-54; IxiutchiNky, Jean, 
Quelques remarques sur la vente des biens nationaux 
(Paris 1913); Marion, Marcel, La vente des biens 
nationaux (Paris 1908); S6e, Henri, Im tie economique 
de la France sous la monarchie censitcdre, 

(Paris 1927) ch. i; Aug^Lanbe, Michel, L'Kiolution 
de la France agricole (Paris 1912), and Syndicats et 
coopiratives agricoles (Paris 1926). The 

Agrarian History op Various Germsn Tfrri- 
TORiis: Inama-Stemegg, K. T. von, Deutsche IFirf- 
schaftsgeschichte, 3 vols. (I^ipstc 1879-1901); Stolze, 
W., Zur Vorgesckichte des Bauemkrteges, Staats- und 
sozialwisscnschaftliche Forschungen, vol. xsiii, pt. 
iv (Leipsic 1900), and Der deutsche Bauemkrieg (I lalle 
1907); Nabholz, Hans, ^'Zur Fnige nach den Ur- 
sachen des Bauemkrieges 1525** in Aus Soztal^ und 
Wirtschaftsgesckichte: Ged&chtnissckrift fur Georg von 
Bdow (Stuttgart 1928) p. 221-53; Ludwig, Theodor, 
Der haddiche Bauer im XVIIIten Jakrhundert (Stras- 
bourg 1896); Knapp, Theodor, Gesammette Beitrdge 
tier ReefUt'- und WirUchefisgeschkhU vcmehmlich des 


deutschen Bauermtandes (TUhingen 1902); Hausmann, 
Sebastian, ihV Grundentlastung in Bayern (Stras- 
bourg 1892); WittKh, W., Die Grundherrschaft ir 
Northvitdtuisthland (Leipsio i8«/»); Knapp, G. F., 
Die Bauernbtfteiupui und dtr I 'rsptung der iMndarbatrr 
in den edunn Iheden Pteus^tiu^ 2 voU. (I.eipsic 
1887), and Grundherrsihift und Rittcrgut (Leipsic 
1897); l/Spkes, Jacques, La main-d'oiuvre agiuole en 
Atlemigne de la Jin du tHe sti\le jusqu'il Vann{e igj6 
(Pans 1926). 'I'm Agrarian ('on- 

imioNii IN Ifai.y; C'aggese, Romolo, Clasxt e tomunali 
rut idly 2 vols. (Florence 1907 og>, ('insca, K , U prob~ 
lenui della terra (Milan 1921). Coletti, K., DtlV nnigra* 
sione itidiuna (Milan 1912), C'lasiM, H., l/onmne del 
Programma per Voptmofte mizwnalt italtami, dtl tS47- 
4S (R(»me 1916); Ci)l.ij.inni, \ap<ilei>ne, L/i at tint- 
menu th Sudia e le loro mu\t (Palermo 1894); Roc- 
qutgnv du Fa\cl, 11 . M. R, de, Le proUtariat rural en 
Italie (Ibiis 1904), Roux, Paul, Jsti question agranv en 
Itidie (i‘aris 1910I; Tritoiie, R., Ftuih e thntam; mti^ 
swne della feudahta (.Milan 1909^. Iknirem, Ci , "La 
question agraire en Italie'* in Ret 10 il'iiouomu pili~ 
tique, \ol. N\\i (1912) I 09 >^rKl 28^ U|, Prato, ii., 
l^i terra ta iontmlim o la Urta a* li ipfipugatt (Milan 
1919); Demontes, K , La qm\twn agraue dam Vludie 
contemporaine (lF‘augetii> 192?); bf*rpieii, .\ . La 
pohnea agiarta tn Italui e i rutnti ptta- edintvnti 
/n/i^Airit I (Piacm/a 192^1, Vm hting, I* ,/)/i Rntiurauiy 
Wirtschattstudien, \c»l. mu (KaiUruhe 1927), \iia*«. 
Chill*, II questions mt ridumalt y 2 vols (Bo>i)ni>i 1921); 
Sartonus \on \\ al^eishaiisen Die yuihainuhe 
Agranttfasxung und the IVandungin /o/j 

(I.eiflsIO 1913) (’OM>MION> IN Di N- 

MARK' Htrtel, Ilans, Shot Stirxt\ of lemidture tn 
Denmark (( 'openham n 192?; i. 1 lov\e, I* ( , Dt nmatk, 
a CtHfperatixt (Jonmir tr^ialth (.New \oik 1921); 
C hn»tensen, C. L, “.Xgru ultiiral Cr/operation in 
Denmark” in C. S. Departnurit of Agiuulture, 
Departnunt BulleUn nn (Washington 1924). 

For £A£»n-RN Eiwoi»l- Condi- 

TIDNS IN E^SI OnikAL El Rfll'F AM* lilt BaI KAN 
C0UMRIK1: (irunberg, Karl, Ihe Bauer nhefteiung 
. . , , in Bohmeny Mtihrenund Sildeuttiy 2 \n\^ (Leip- 
sic 1894), and "Die f inindcntlnstiing” in Gexthuhte 
der oxUrretihiuhn iMnd- und ForsttKtr tit haft und ihter 
Industrten /V;V ijfSy 5 \ols. (Vienna 1899 i«>oi) \ol. i, 
p. I -Ho; Mailath, J., Studtrn uhvr die hindaiheitei • 
frage in Ungarn (Vienna 1905); Cirunberg, Kurl, 
“Die .\gmr\erfa.ssung und das ( imndentlastungs- 
pmblem in Bosnian und der Her/euo\%ind'* in Zeit* 
uhrift fur Volksrurtschafty Sozudpnhtik und Ver- 
unltungy sol. xmii (1909) 301*54; K\ans, Ifur L., 
The Agrarian Retvilutton tn Roumama (C'umbridge, 
Eng. 1924); Constantinesco, M., 1 / Evolution de la 
propriSte rurale et la rf forme agratre en Rmimame 
(Bucharest 1925>; Ivsic, M , Let problhnts agratrex en 
Yougosiaiie (Paris 1926); 'Pextor, Lucy E., Land 
Reform in Csechoxloi'fikia (Dindon 1923); Wiehen, J., 
Die Bodenreform der Tschechnslotaktsthen Hepublik 
(Berlin 1924); Bauer, Otto, X>iy Kampf um Wald 
und Weide (Vienna 1925); SchiflF, Walter, "Die 
Agrargesetzgebung dcr curnpRischen Staaten vor und 
nach dem Kriegc” in Archiv fur Sozialtmsensthafi 
und Sozialpolttiky vol. liv (1925) 87-131 and 469- 
529- The Agrarian SiniAiioN in 

Russia and irs Former Wesiern Provinces: Mavor, 
Junes, An Ecommde Hutory of Russia, 2 vols. (Lxmdon 
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1914), Maalov, P. P., Agramy Vidros v Rosstit 2 vols 
(4th ed of vol St Petcnburg 1908, vol ii» St 

Petersburg IQ08), vo] 1 tr into German by M 
Nachimsfjn aa Dte Agfarjrage tn Russland (Stuttgart 
i907)t Tschuprov, A A , J)te bildgemumthaft^ Ab- 
handlunKcn des staatswissemchaftluhcn Suninam 
£U Stmshburg 1 L , no 18 (Straslwurg 1902), 
SimkhoMUh, V , IHf Fildgernttmihnft tn Hmsiand 
(Jena i8q8), Prt\cr, W D , Die rususthe Agrarrtform 
(Jena 1914), Pic beta, V S , htorui knsttansktkh 
fOistany x* Hossti (History of Peasant Ke\olts in 
Russia) (Minsk 1921), l>uhn)\bk\, S , Kmttanstfov 
iQjy giidy (Moseem 19-*?) tr into (>crmin as Die 
liautrnbetiegun^ in dtr fUSMschin Rexolutwn 
(Ikrlin 1929), Hrut/kus, H , Agrarent ukluni* und 
Igrarrexulutwn in Russland (Btrlin 1926) Dtocli- 
Ranccl, A , La rtfurme agratre en Russu (Pins 
1926) A< KAIUAN MtlVFVrNlS IN 

Pol AND Cjr ihski, W 1 , Sfwlt t zne gosp^njarstuu at’rarm 
K Pidste(\ itionil Agrai mill A.onomvot Pol ind) (War- 
1921), Hujik lr,0 napranu usi/nju rnlnego n 
Polsie (i >ntht InipnAcmcntot Agrici liural Orginira- 
iion in Poland) (W irsm 191H), An umski, H , Xgn- 
1 ultun and 1 indoi^neiship in Poi ind** in (MOgraphual 
Rtxun \ol \i(i94.i) it)i 71 Aora 

IU\N MoMMISJS in I AIVIA AM) IsiHONiA Wal- 
ttrs M I fttland (Riga 1923I, \U\tr, Pcrc\, 
Ititxtas Ltnnomti lift (Ru » 1 . ) (. nutrburg, 

111 I lie rt Du Intfiullung dti kurlandtschrn Agrar^ 
Hfhdtnn t uit htfluhini, dir I tthin^i tiu haft (Kon- 
iKsbi rg 1910) I nil I (i 1 Du tutu Xi^ran ttfits ung 
D /m/I (Ooiptt 1924) 1 him \U\indtr I)it 

P lui mbit rt lung in I nlind * in Iistiahtn fir Irud 
r r/i Juhm \iumtttn (lul)inL,(n luo^) p 1 4s 
Kf Ill'll H I Du \i,t ini/i nmn in J stl ind und 
J I ttl iftd und ihri 1 ( trkumun (I tipsii lua**) 

louiHi I Miio Sisiis SihUsini.tr V M , 7 /w 
( Iftt il MiriJiintsandth* Xnun an oluti w (Nc^t 
^ rk I ;iS) Hi lid < \ lirnamu Intnputahf n <f 

iht i mititufi n (New >ork 1911) ind 1 tommni 
Of nin\ of Jitfifs man Dtnuirats (Nit> ^ork i)i^) 
Ikwtrs Cliudt it Jfttnson an I Ifumilt m i\\ tsUtn 

I )2^) Ikidd \N I , I ht ( turn hin Um (New 
llotn Ii2i) Phillips I B hfi ind ! ah n in thi 
Oil S/ M//i (!k>ston 1929) Buik, Solon 1 flu i^tatigir 
M I nil rtf H tinhndei Miss 1913) Xiiutt, A M, 
Ihf Vt puhd Mimmint (Ntw \ork 1924) Buck, 
S( Ion J , Iht Igrarum ( rusadt (Ntw Ilntn 1920), 
C ippir, Vrthur, I hi hmuUural liUu (Ntw ^oik 
1922) 1 liot, C lira, //it hitrmirs < ampatt^n for ( tedit 

(Niw ^ork 1927) 

1 OH I MIN \mihks: Bandtlttf, \ T , * On the 
1 /istiihution and leniiit of I inds ind tht Customs 
With Respci t to Inht til ime irnong thi Xm unt Mt\i- 
<^'ins** in llarxird I nnersin, l*c-ilxx!\ Museum of 
Amtruan \rehuolog> and lthnolo^\, Repofts, \oI 

II (1X7(1 79) 448, Cunow, lUtntieh, Die snziale 

I ftfaisu*ig tifs Inkareuhs (Stuttgirt 1S96) MtBndt, 
George M , Ihc lerartan Indian i ommunitux of 
Highland Bohxia^ Amctit'in C ftHigraphital Sotict\, 
Heseareh Senes, no 5 (Ntw Xork 1921), and Fht 
I^nd SMienis of lifextro. Ament in Cicograrhie il 
^icietv, Research Senes, no 12 (New Xork iQ-.t), 
Gon/ilcs Roa, 1 , FI aspecto agrarto di la reioluaon 
mevtf ana (Mexico City 1919)1 Phipps, If, "The 
Agninin Phase of the Mexican Rc\olution of 1910- 
20** in Poltttcai Science Quarterly , \ol x\xix (1924) 


1-18, and Some Aspects of the Agrarian Question tn 
Mexuo, Univcrb^y of ^Jtxas Bulletin, Studies in 
Ilibtory, no 2 ( iustin 1925), llackett, C W , “A«ra- 
nan Refonns in Mexico** in \cidcm\ of Political 
Science, Proceedings vol xii (1926) 339 46, Cjon- 
znles Ro>, 1 , * 1 a cucsti jn igraiia* in his Las 
f lu sliont fundamentaU s cleat tualuiad cn M/xuo (Mex- 
ico City 1927) p 153 2SI, i innenhium, I nnk, 
I he Mexican Agrarian Reiolution (New Xork 1929) 

AGRARI \N PXRIILS So Ac^rarian Movb- 

Mi MS, Partils, Poi me m . 

AC.RARIW SYNDIC \1 ISM is a movement 
for the protection and advaneement of agri- 
cultural interests Ihtse ends it attempts to 
aehieve through the organization of all agri- 
culturists into Icdcrations or unions which 
foster uiopcration in pioduction, distribution 
or purchase of supplies, or which in some cases 
attempt to advance .igranan interests hv par- 
liamentary methods Mtxlem agrarian s\n- 
diealism origin ited in I ranee, and is strongest 
in Prance and Itil\ It is nxited m the long 
tradition of the struggle of the people ittaehed 
to the soil agiiii'^t the aggressions of other 
elasse s 

In Citrmanv md \ustrii the pirliamentarv 
hittle for the dcteiisi ol igneultuial intercNts 
his been waged b\ orgini/ed {xditic li pirMes, 
where is stiictlv commercial interests have been 
promoted bv highly speenli/ed cooperative 
eirgani/dtions In I ranee and Spain, vvheic the 
ecxjptritive movement his taken nx)t more 
slovvlv, agnrnn svndie^lisin has assumed the 
roll ot|X}litieil mdtomme* lal defender agiuist 
outside encroachments, and h is also become an 
orgin of entente betwee the diverse elements 
vvhieii compete in production within the agri 
ciilturil pmlession itselt — especially propiietors 
and laboiers 

\ smill local s\ndieatc m France or Spain 
mav iunetion as a toopeniive tor collective 
production and mi reh indising ol any farm 
product or for colleeiivc purchase and dis- 
tribution of iny materiils required m farm 
production 't as a rule a svndieitc of pnnin- 
eial, region il or state pniportions relegates 
specific functions to speciah/ed, subordinate 
groups among its membership Such a cen- 
trali/ed syndicate acts as the pivot of group 
activity, cexirdinates the whole movement and 
gives the needed direction As part of the 
same movement, each cexipcrativc occupies 
Itself with some spceiali/e^d (usuallyr commercial) 
phase of that movement 
French syndicalism, as typified by the Central 
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Union of Syndicates of Agriailture of France, 
is militant in the fields of jx)litics and juris- 
prudence, is an agent of rural uplilt in tjie social 
life of the farmer, and attempts to protect the 
farmer against fraud and profiteering. Collective 
production and sate, on the other hand, ha\e 
been left almost entirely to the functioning of 
cooperatives. 

In Italy the Fascist doctrine has atlirmcd that 
professional unit)* is the basis of c\ erv economic- 
social action; but syndical liberty ts limited in 
the interest of the state. 'Fhe de\ clopment of 
the Italian Federation of Agricultural S)ndi- 
cates has therefore been more along aimniercLil 
than political lines, and large scale enter^mses 
have been organized as, for evimple, the 
establishment of a ticket to transport phosphate 
from North Africa. Another variation is iound 
in the land holding and operating syndicates — 
the affittanze coUefiive. 'Fills literally means 
“collecthe lease,” but is now applied to any 
association ’which undertakes the joint manage- 
ment of land, regardless of the tonn of agree- 
ment. These societies \dry greatly in difierent 
parts of Italy, adapting thernseUes to whatever 
method of obtaining and occupving land is m 
vogue in the respective districts in which they 
arc organized. In he north of Italy ianns are 
acquired and operated as a whole (a conduzione 
umta) on a share or cash amtal basis, according 
to local custom. The society assumes the t unc- 
tions of the farmer, providing the necessary 
capital and taking the ri^ks. At the same time 
the labor is performed by the members of 
the society themselves. Collective farms arose 
almost everywhere in Sicily as an outcome of 
the activities of leagues of defense of farm 
laborers in their struggle for the highest passible 
return for their labor. Groups of laliorers 
complemented resistance and strike as weapons 
in their economic struggle by collectively 
assuming the direction and risk of production. 
Often the laborers desire to possess a piece of 
land on which they can cultivate produce for 
their own subsistence, and after a farm has been 
acquired jointly it may be subdivided among 
individual members (a conduzione dntsa). 

Agrarian syndicalism in Spain has recently 
been extended to embrace colonics settling on 
the various catcli basins in connection with 
hydrographic developments. 

Before the World War two forms of collective 
organization were common in Russia, the artel 
(q^v.) and the mir (q-v,). The Soviet government 
has fostered both of these forms, the principles 


of which have survived in the collectively 
o|H!nitcd land holdings {kolkhoz) and the com- 
niunistic rural combines {komkhoz). The present 
aim is to increase farm production by means of 
tliese and similar agencies, which shall turn 
over their niarketahle surpluses to government 
agencit's for distribution. I'he government has 
organized tractor and other machine bases to 
modernize the mechanical technique of pro- 
duction. Plant breeding stations aie to supply 
improved steeds. Chains of government operated 
elevators are to h,indlc the products. 

The liiteniutional Agricultural Syndicate 
embracc.s national federations of agricultural 
syndicates or, tailing such, federations which 
cficctivel) represent the vocational intere.sts of 
fanners. The International S)ndicatc takes its 
stand on the defense of the vocational, moral, 
siK'ial and economic interc'sts of agriculturists 
by means of the dissemination of intormatioii 
and the encouragement of all enterprises 
associated v\ith tanning. The s)Tulicate, origin- 
all) designed to embrace the states belonging 
to the IxMgue of Nations, has de\ eloped to 
world v\ide proportions. 

Ia)Uis (J. Mk haf-l 

Setr Synoicmism; .soticiism; Aorvrivn Movr- 
Mi-NIS, A(.RI< I I n R\L 0)01*1 R\1 ion, At»HU I I II R\L 
LvHOR, .SM\LL lIOLl»IM.S,COL\TRV Lift MoirvuNi. 

Consult. Toii^cnnt. A , tentral </« %\ndtcats 

afpruides. Si\ idtts duatnas (l\iris 
Paul, Le mouicm nt wruJuul riC'iKo/#* (lldiirKis t<i24); 
Auai-I^irilx', \lKhtI, Symiitats it i onjn nthx t 
aericoles (Pans rn*>er, \V 1 ), the jlrhiits^ 

und Pathtfrennsscfisihaftm lUiLim (|tna lyil); 
Federa/iorie Na/ior. ile dclle loopiTalne .Vncole, 
Le atfUtanze tol/ittut tn Italui (Ikjlf)Riid lg2o); 
"Ital>, C'oopi.rau\e I ..md -holdini; ^<KU*ties” in 
Jnternatumal Riiin of Ipimltutal f tonomiis, vnl. 
XU (mzi) 4SS SOI, llolron, Ashci, “Collet li\e 
Leasini^ and barmtnk; of I^nd in Itah'* inyounial of 
Ixind and Puhiir L tiUt\ Eionornttx, Mil. 11 (1^2^) 
6(^“72, Koniukot, I. A, Kof/t ktn senthdthe 
(Colltxtne Culti\afi(m ol Land) (Moscow i«>23); 
International I^lxiur Ofhcc, Ihe Cooperutne Mm 
ment tn Smut Ruwta (studies and rept^rts. Her. 11 , 
no. 3) (Cienexa Karpusi, 1 )., “l)ic kollcktive 

Ackerhaux irtschalt in dcr L S S R.’* in Aerar 
ProMemc, xol, 1 (1^28) '*Rouinania; Col'Kxtix’c 

Farms and Coopcntix'c Credit S«Kicties” in Inter- 
national Institute ot Ac'ru ulture, Monthly HuUrtm of 
Ecommte and StHtal Intelltf^encv, vol. xhii (1914) 
38-46. 

AGREEMENT OF THE PEOPLE. This term 
was applied to a dricument containing proposed 
provisions of a new oonstitution for England, 
which originated in the group known as 
Levellers. It was finally laid before the House 
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of Commons by a council of the ofliccrs of the 
army just before the trial of Charles 1, but waa 
never acted upon by that body. 'Fhc Agreement 
was the first proposal ever advanced for a 
written constitution based on the authority of 
the people of Kngland. It was siiousored by a 
party unalile to accept the ancient form of 
governinent by king, lords and a)mmons, but 
equally distrustful of the unrepresentative 
remnant of the Ijong Parliament then sitting 
at Westminster, and fearful of a government of 
mere force by the army. 'Phis party advocated 
instead a system of representative goveniment 
defined in a furuiainental document unchange- 
able by the legisLiture and in theory resting on 
the consent of the people, who were expected to 
subscribe to it. 

Agitation for such a solution of the con- 
stitutional pnjbleni began in the army as early 
as 1647, and the central principle appears still 
earlier in some rif the pamphlets of John 
ialhurne, who was the leading spirit among the 
Levellers. 'Fhe immedia^» of the docu- 

ment Itself, however, was the distrust of Inith 
king and Parliament aroused by the negotiations 
earned on with the Siots tlie PreshMerian 
leaders in the CVmimons IcKikin^ toward a 
restoration of the king without effective safe- 
guards foi tlie seeuntv and payment of the sol- 
diers who hail foiiirlit on tfie parliamcntar}' side. 

On August I, 1^47, the army presented to 
the king the “Heads of the Proposals,” pro- 
viding for .1 monarchy limited by law, but his 
fatuous belief that he eould coiiquer his 
cnemie.s bv dividing them brought to nothing 
all suih attempts at compromise. Meanwhile 
long discussions of the constitutional question 
were being held in the count il of the army and 
on October 2S, 1^47, the Levellers presented 
to it their solution of the problem, “An .Agree- 
ment of the People for a firm and present peace 
upon grounds of common right” (printed in 
Oardin{;r’s History of the Great Civil llVir, vol. 
iii, appendix). 

The failure of all attempts at compromise 
brought on the second civil war, which ended in 
the complete aillapse of the royalist cause at 
Preston in August, 1648. Notwithstanding this 
defeat of the king the Presbytcri.m Commons 
continued to treat with him, and in September 
they came to an agreement w*ith him for his 
restoration without guarantees cither for the 
army or for “tender consciences.” In despera- 
tion the army seized Ixindon, drove the 
Presbyterian members from the IIousc^ and 


thus compelled the remaining members to 
hasten the trial of the king. In the midst of these 
troubles a revised and much enlarged “Agree- 
ment of the People” formulated by the 
Levellers was debated by a council of the 
officers of tlie army, agreed to on January 15, 
1649, submitted to the Commons on the 20th, 
and there allowed to die a natural death. 

The most important principle of the Agree- 
ment (printed in Ciardincr’s Constitutional 
Dfjcumefits^ p. 270-82) is the assertion that all 
powers of government are derived by delegation 
from the people alone. 'Phe first form of the 
document contains more prohibitions than 
delegations of power, and in this respect is more 
nearly analogous to the bills of rights than to 
the frames of gov ernrnent in the later American 
con.stitutions. It is interesting to note that both 
the if>47 and 1641) versions of the Agreement 
give to the government all powers not reserved 
to the people citlier expressly or by implication, 
the converse of the principle of enumerated 
powers in the American Federal Constitution. 

The “Heads of the ProfKisals” had included a 
demand for the distribution of parliamentary 
scats “according to some rule of equality or 
proportifin,” and this general principle was 
made specific in the .\grecrnent of 1649, which 
included elaborate provisions for representation 
of the English and Welsh counties and the more 
impcirtant cilit*s and boroughs, but omitted 
the rotten Ixjroughs. This was accompanied by 
prov isions for a unifonn right of suffrage for all 
resident “housekeepers” twenty-one years of 
age and over, with few excepted besides the 
adherents of the king. Manv of these electoral 
reforms, as well as other principles of the Agree- 
ment, were put in practise later under the 
Commonwealth and Pnnectorate and even ex- 
tended to Scotland and Ireland. All such 
reforms, however, disappeiired in 1660, not to 
return until the pa.ssage of the refonn bills 
of the nineteenth ctniurj'. 

'Fhe Agreement of 1647 declared that 
“matters f religion and the ways of God's 
worship are not entrusted by us to any human 
power,” although “the public wav of instruc- 
tion” was referred to the discretion of the 
representatives of the nation. In the 1649 
version freedom of conscience was guaranteed 
to all “such as profess faith in God by Jesus 
Christ,” but with the proviso that “it is not 
intended to be hereby provided that this 
liberty shall necessarily extend to Popery or 
Prelacy.” 
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Ollier matters scarcely less important were 
induded among these ^‘native rights’* of the 
people of England, but the chief significance 
of the Agreement as a whole lies in the fact that 
some of these rights are withheld from the 
government by the document itself. These 
prohibitions on the representatiies and some of 
the positne provisions emtx>died in the Agree- 
ment are alike made fundamental and unchange- 
able. It was a serious detect tliat no mode of 
change by the people themselves was provided 
and that no definite provision vv«Ui made even for 
the means vvhereb) the instrument was to be put 
into elTect m the first instance. However, the 
dunce of success even for a more perfect plan 
was v*ery slight at such a time. The great im- 
portance of the Agreement is not in its influence 
on English institutional development but rather 
in the place it holds in the growth of ideas, the 
later effects of which are to he found mainly in 
America and on the oontment of Europe. 

C. II. McIlwun 

Ser Demotract; Lfvflleks, ConstiiiiTions, Bill 
OF Rights, Scffilvce, Reprkskntvtion 

Comult CovTEMPORVRV Many pamphlets in the 
Thomason collectton in the Biittfth Museum, 
especially Lilbume, fohn, Le^alt hundnmentall 
Libema of the Prop! of Emfland (liondon 1649), 
Rushsiorth, John, hnionetd Ldletttom, 8 vols 
(London 1659-1701) sola \i-vii; Ihe Clarke Papers^ 

4 vob (London 1891 1901) \oU. i-ii, ^ith the 
admirable preface to each s’olume b\ Sir Charles 
Firth (for die debates in the arm\ ), Oardiner, h K , 
ComUtuHimal Documents of the Puritan Resolution 
(1st ed. Oxford 1889) including the \aluable preface. 
Great Britain, Statutes, .iitt and Or<hnames of the 
Jnierretpmm^ cA byC II hitthandR S Rait, 3 >ols 
(London 1911), Threat Bntain, Parlument, The 
ParUamentary History of Englaml, 36 vols (London 
i8o6-ao) vol lit. 

MoOLtuvr* Gardiner, S R , Ifittor\ of the Great 
Civil War 4 vols. (Ixindon 1893) voK 111 and iv, the 
best general account, Rothschild, Walthcr, Der 
Gedanke der geschnebenen Verfassung in der enghschen 
Revolution (Tubingen 1903), the fullest narrative of 
the history of the document itself, Borgeaud, C harles. 
The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and New 
England^ tr. by Mrs. B. Hill (lomlon 1894), and 
Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe 
and Amencaf tr. by C D. Hazen (New York 1895), 
Pease, T. C , The Leteller Moiement (Washington 
1916), Ox>ch, G. P., Enghsh Democratic Ideas in the 
Seventeenth Century, and edition ed. by H. J. Laski 
(Cambndge, Eng. 1927). 

AGREEMENTS, INTERNATIONAL, arc 
contracts between states which are in most cases 
expressed m treaties, conventions, protocols and 
other such formal or informal documents. In 
general an international agreement is the under- 


taking of an obligation hy competent authorities 
and, because sv stems of government have been 
autocratic, the competent authorities are usually 
conceived as “he.ids of states’* or governments 
as distinct from ptvpJes. The contracting parties 
are therefore uMially referred to as ‘*high.** 
There is. however, a tendency in many nations 
toward increasing the share in government of 
all sane adults a tendency called democratic — 
and thertlort the parties to international agree- 
ments are in sonic cases the “peoples** whose 
instruments or agents arc the governments or 
heads of states Moral n sponsil>ility for fulfilling 
the contracts rests upon those who have the 
actual power, whether the “|HX)plc,** or that 
small group v\hich in most cases has an effec- 
tual influence, or the actual rulers in any state. 
The agreements, being between states, that is to 
say, pcrvins in a |)olitic<iI relationship, do not 
affect citizens taken separately, and are morally 
binding apart fn>m changes of the system of 
government until the contracting state dis- 
appears. 

The present svstem of agreements began 
about the sixteenth century, although personal 
agreements, similar to commcrci.il or marital 
contracts, were made b) rulers m all ages The 
present state svstem, however, grew up under 
the influence of the theorv of sovc reignty, which 
used to impiv in external affairs the moral 
isolation of each state and the absence of any 
responsibilitv on the part of each ruler or 
government in regard to other peoples, rulers or 
governments International agreements were 
therefore once supposed to depend for their 
binding force upon the free choice of the 
parties, which ohscurclv implied that they had 
no binding force at all. The fantastic atomism of 
this conception was corrected by the early 
junsts who sought in a “law of nature** some 
explanation of the fact that sovereigns did 
appear occasionally to keep their word. Per- 
sonification of the state, however, which 
omitted the major characteristic of personality, 
namely, moral responsibility, we^cned the 
binding force of agreements; and the mythology 
connected with the actual exercise of power 
obscured the responsibility of those who held 
power. It has, nevertheless, always been obvious 
that international agreements would be useless 
unless most of them wen in practise binding, 
and at no time have men been deficient in the 
feeling that their promise had some force to 
restrain their future acts. On such experience 
have depended the growth in the number of 
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intematioiuii agreements and the criterion of the 
subject matter they cover. 

Limitations of the operation of agreements 
exist if the contracting parties have already 
made other agreements on principles invali- 
dating certain kinds of obligation. For example, 
the Covenant of tlie League of Nations in regard 
to the registration of treaties, and the Pact for the 
renunciation of war "as an instrument of 
national policy," are believed to invalidate secret 
military agreements and all treaties following 
wars whose terms are enforced. It is assumed 
in all cas<‘s that no agreements arc valid 
which include obligations to do immoral acts. 
Secondly, the phrase relms sic stantibus ex- 
presses the limitation understood in the case 
of .igreements, that is to say, that circumstances 
must remain fundamentally the same if the 
obligation undertaken is to he morally opera- 
tive. Whether a revolutionary ehange leaves the 
eireiirnstaiict's fundamentally the same is qiies- 
iionable, but in practise some approach of one 
]Mrtv t«> the other is undc*"'t»» J be nccessarv' 
btfore the t i re u instances can be regarded 
without prejiulico as having changed funda- 
niv-nfilly. An agreement is not morally inoper- 
ative if it is repudiated by only one party to it. 
\giin, an agreerm nt entered into under duress 
IS not a real agreement, because one party is 
n »t free to choose, (.'onvcntionally, hitherto, 
since war was rcgar^Ied a legal method of 
dt aiding issuis, obligations undertaken after 
defeat have been regarded as binding, but inter- 
national morality seems to have developed 
alinrKst as far as to implv the absurdity of this 
even in international law. Again, agreements 
may be rendered void by later agreements or by 
later statements of international law; or they 
may expire on the dissolutic)n of a state party to 
the agreement; nr they may be repudiated by 
t>nc party if violated by the other; or they may 
contain cxpiess provisions as to the duration of 
the agreements. 

The number of international agreements now 
operative is said to be about 25,000 (sec Myers, 
I). P., "The Control of Foreign Relations" in 
American Political Science Iievieu\ vol. xi, 
* 9 * 7 . 24-58). l^P to June 30, 1928, 1765 
agreements were registered under Article 18 of 
the Covenant of the league of Nations. These 
agreements may be roughly classified so as to 
show what services the state system now 
provides. First, there are lawmaking treaties, 
declarations, etc., which express or modify 
existing customary rules of interstate inter* 
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course, which are the basis of international law. 
The Geneva "Red Cross" Conventions of 1864 
and 1906, and the Final Act of the Hague 
Conference, 1899, are examples of lawmaking 
agreements which affect the future actions of 
the signatories. Some such agreements, how- 
ever, express new rights acknowledged univer- 
sally, as, for example, the Treaties of London 
of 1881 and 1889 with respect to the neutrality 
of Belgium, and the Minorities Clauses of the 
Treaties of 1919 and 1920 W'ith respect to 
Poland, Rumania, etc. Secondly, ail agreements 
which are not lawmaking may be subdivided 
into (a) those wliich envisage war or all the 
results of war, c.g. treaties of peace, alliance, 
guarantee, neutrality, etc.; (b) "economic" 
agreements either in matters of commerce, 
transport, property, etc., or in matters of 
employment and labor; and (c) agreements with 
regard to public health or the promotion of 
scientific or educational activities. These three 
divisions correspond to the three classes of 
services performed by modem government. 
The agreements under each heading are there- 
fore means by which each state performs its 
services for its own citizens and subjects, by 
aioperation with other states. Inevitably each 
state thus performs services for those who are 
not its own citizens or subjects but are within 
the jurisdiction of the other state or states 
parties to the agreements. This implies the 
existence of a state s}stcm such that no state 
can now rea^sonably be cwocciv^ed as a segregate 
world, in the original the of sovereignty. If 
sovereignty, however, means only the responsi- 
bility of an autonomou * unit in a social whole, 
then the word has some applicabilit}*. 

Agreements, commercial or other, are entered 
into by prwatc groups of persons who are under 
the jurisdiction of different states (international 
combines, shipping "conlerences," etc.), and 
these create an international atmosphere within 
which government is compelled to operate 
internationally. But the interdependence of dif- 
ferent govv 'imental sj'stems, which is expressed 
in agreements, delimits the competence of the 
instruments of government (assemblies, par- 
liaments, etc.) within any slate — the state in an 
agreement remaining a unit, whether its unity 
is expressed by the executive or by some power 
of its legislature. In Great Britain the crown ex- 
presses the unity of the system of government; 
in other countries written constitutions define 
the instrument of interstate intercourse, as in 
the United States, where the president, but only 
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with the conai^nt of the Senate (Article 2 of the 
Constitution), is the instnimcnt. L/Cgislution to 
make obligations undertaken by agreement op- 
erative within any state, is limited by the terms 
of the interstate relationship. A new type of 
agreement, houever, sets up organs to which 
states transfer the performance of certain tasks 
(e.g. the International Commission of the Dan- 
ube), and such organs, as well as the states, may 
make agreements. 'Fhus it is believed that the 
League can, in international law, become a party 
to a treaty, although this h;is not so far occurred. 

The nature of international agreements has 
obviously been undergoing rapid development 
in recent years, and the state system now tends 
to produce new administrative interlocking of 
specialized departments for commerce, labor, 
etc., which are in relationship across frontiers, 
independently of foreign offices and the old 
diplomatic system. Thus states no longer are in 
contact only at one point in their ‘*circum- 
ference,** but interpenetrate administratively. 
International agreements, like municipal law, 
are tending to be not prohibitions or protections 
but contracts of cooperation in common tasks. 

C. DriasLE Burns 

See: Treatirs; ExBt'iTn'E AgmcminT's; AiLi\Ncr; 
Sanction; So\trfk;’^ v; Ixtfr.n\tional Lwv; In- 
ternationalism; Leaoi E OF Naiions; War. 

Consult: Oppenheim, L. F. S., International 
2 Aols. (4th ed. Ixindon 1928) \ol. i, p. 700; Bricrly, 
J. L., The Law 0/ Sattons (Oxford 1928); Sato^\, E. 
M., Guide to Diplomatic Practice^ z \nK. fI.<jndon 
1917) vol. li, p. 172; Butler, G., and Ma<xcib>, S., 
Development of International Iahc (lA>ndon 192SI; 
Potter, P. B., Introduction to the Study of International 
Orfsamzatvm (New York 1922); C'randall, S. B., 
Treaties; Their Makinff and Enfonemcftt {2nd ed. 
Washington 1916); Wni^ht, Quinc>, The (Control of 
American Foretun RAatioru (New York ii|22) ch. 
xi%'; Mathews, J. M., The Conduct of American Foreign 
Rdatiom (New York 1922) chs. \iit-xiii. 

AGRICOLA (Latinization of Georg Bauer) 
(1494-1555), physician, natural scientist and 
father of the written technology' of mining and 
metallurgy. He was born at Glauchau, Saxony, 
graduated from the University of Leipsic, and 
taught Latin and Greek at the Municipal School 
of Zw'ickau, later being principal there. In 1522 
he went to lecture at Ix;ipsic. He spent the 
years 1524-26 in studying philosophy, medicine 
and natural sciences in Italy. In 1 527 he became 
town physician of Joadimsthal, a rapidly 
growing mining town in Bohemia founded 
eleven years before. He spent his leisure in 
visiting the mines and smelters, in reading all 


the Greek and I^tin literature he could find on 
the subject of minerals and mining, and in 
acquiring knowledge from the more intelligent 
of the skilled workmen, lie also purchased a 
share in a protitible mine, resigned his position 
as phv'sician, and spent two or three more years 
in travel and study. In 1533 he bt'camc city 
physician at Chernnit/, a famous mining town 
in Saxony, and lived there until his death in 
1555. Columella’s treatise De re ruslica^ which 
reached its fifteenth or sixteenth edition before 
Agricola died, inspircii him to attempt a service 
to the mineral industry* similar to that Columella 
had rendered to agriculture. In 1530 he pub- 
lished Bermamus (Basel 1530), written in 
dialogue form and uirreiating the minerals 
mentioned by the ancients with those found in 
the Saxon mines, and in 1546 the first work on 
physical geology, De ortu it muds subUr- 
raneorum (Basel 1546), in a volume containing 
De nutura eorum quae effluunt ex Urru (Suhter- 
nincan Waters and Gases), lie also wrote De 
natura fossilium^ the first systematic work on 
mineralogy; De vcUrihus et nmis metallis^ chiefly 
a history of metals; and lutirpreUitio qermanica 
vocum rvi metaUiiai\ a glossary of Latin and 
Cierman mineralogical and metallurgical tenns. 
His masterpiece De re mt tallica (Basel 1556) 
appeared after his death. 'Fliis work in twelve 
books, freely illustrated, ei>vers the whole range 
of mining and metallurgical science as known 
to him. It passed through ten Cilitions in three 
foreign languages, and for two centuries re- 
mained the best work on the subject. It wius an 
immense advance over anything that had 
previously appeared; for, instead J)f following 
the speculative methods of the ( Greeks, it is 
based on accurate ohser\*ation. Herbert C. 
Hoover, who made the only English translation 
of it (I^mdon 1912), unhesitatingly says that 
Agricola’s ideas on the origin of ore deposits 
arc much sounder than those of W^emer whose 
writings, 250 years later, are generally regarded 
as the foundation of ea>nornic geolr^y. Agricola 
W'as a contemporary of Paracelsus and deserves 
a much higher place in the history of science 
than the latter, although his works have received 
much less attention, probably because miners 
and metallurgists pay great attention to im- 
provements in technology and but little to its 
history. ITie importance; of his contribution to 
the building up of a sound technology of the 
mineral industry can haroly be overemphasized. 
He was probably one of the greatest factors in 
bringing about the industrial revolution in 
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Europe through converting into applied science 
the empirical practises then used in the pro- 
duction of metals. In addition to doing his 
scholarly work he was active in public life in 
Chemnitz and held many offices there. 

Thomas T. Read 

Consult: Hexiver, li. C. and L. IL, biographical 
introduction to their tramlation of De re metallica 
(lx>ndon 1912); IJarmstaedtcr, E., Georft Aifricola, 
1494-^$$$^ I^hen und Werk (Munich 1926)» am- 
taining an extensive analytical hiblioaraphy; Schmid, 
F. A., Cforti Agrikola^s IJtrmannus (Frcibciv 1K06); 
Jacobi, (f. H., Der Mimralog Georgius Agricola und 
sein Verhdhmss zur WisscnsdMjt seiner zeit (Zwickau 
1881); Hofmann, Reinhold, Dr. Georg Agricola 
(Gotha 1905). 

AORICUI/rURAL COLONIES. See Land 

SriTI.KMKNT. 

AGRICIHTURAL COOPERATION. 

CfENKRAI,. I)roa<lly undersUxKl, agricultural 
ojperation represents the application of co- 
oi)erativc principles to tire needs of the agri- 
cultural population. .Agricultural cooperation 
as thus interpreted has as many subdivisions as 
there are distinct economic interests which can 
he promoted by combined action. So inter- 
preted, agricultural cix^peration cuts acros.s the 
usual functional classification of corjperative 
forms. However, the more useful notion of 
agricultural cooperation is much narrower; it 
is limited to those varieties of cotjperative effort 
which serve the needs of the agriculturist as 
one engaged in the fanning business, (jcnerally 
speaking, the c«>ntacts of an agricultural enter- 
prise with the outside world center about the 
l)orrowing of capiUil funds, the purch;isc of 
equipment, materials and supplier as well as of 
scr\iecs incidental to the basic production proc- 
ess, and the disposition of the product. Ordi- 
narily, therefore, agricultural aK>peration com- 
prises niral credit aHiperation, cooperative 
purchasing of farm etiuipmcnt and supplies, 
and cooperative processing and marketing of 
products. 

I’hc nature of services rendered and the type 
of members ser\*cd give a clue to the distinctive 
characteristic of agricultural cooperation as a 
movement. It is the only important branch of 
cooperation resting upon a large mass of small 
business units as a base. Only in agriculture 
has the small scale producer shown ability to 
surv’ivc competition with larger units, and only 
in agriculture has it been i>ossibIe to utilize 
cooperative principles for the promotion of busi- 


ness efficiency. The paradox of a cooperative 
movement with a business membership is more 
apparent than real. It is just because the farmer 
realizes his inadequacy as a business man that 
he seeks the help of a cooperative which will 
relieve him of many of the important business 
duties otherwise so difficult and burdensome. 

However, the business character of the mem- 
bership leaves its peculiar impress on the move- 
ment. I'he tics between the members and the 
organization arc not as many sided or as durable 
as are found in labor axjperation. The much 
talked of individualism of the farmer, often 
indistinguishable from the assertive indepen- 
dence of the petty business man, makes it hard 
to induce him to join a a>operativc and to 
keep him actively interested once he has been 
enrolled. On the other hand the gross receipts 
per member, and hence the capitalization, of 
an agricultural association arc far larger than 
in other forms of c(K>pcration. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that general principles of co- 
operation are modified in several ways when 
they arc applied to agriculture. 'Fhe “onc-man- 
onc-votc” rule is adhered to quite generally, 
although the voting power is frequently propor- 
tioned to the amount of business furnished by 
each member and in some cases voting by proxy 
is allowed. Morerwer agricultural cooperatives 
arc generally open to new^ recruits from among 
the farmers. However, capital is often at- 
tracted at the cost of paying market rates of 
interest on members’ shares and of permitting 
the ownership of more than one share. Also, 
in order to mitigate the depressing effect of 
competitifin on prices, members are not allowed 
to leave the organization when it is temporarily 
advantageous, although they may usually leave 
at stated inter\'als. It is significant that the in- 
strumentalities employed in effecting these de- 
sirable results arc not so much an appeal to the 
solidarity of interests as die tangible, weapon of 
greater returns. Enforceable contracts are of 
real, although incideti,al, help if^ holding mem- 
bers U^cthLi. 

The real mission of agricultural cooperation 
is not to bring about a fundamental reconstruc- 
tion of the business regime but rather to save 
the fiirmer from the disabilities entailed by the 
small size of his business and his lack of training 
in the ways of a commercial civilization. To 
accomplish this it must not merely supply all 
the needed services at reasonable prices but 
must also attempt to rationalize” the produc- 
tion side of its members’ business. Within lim- 
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its the farmer must be taught what and how 
much to produce^ what is tlie best equipment 
to use and what occasions w*arrant the borrow* 
ing of fresh capital. In this as in its other 
activities agricultural cooperation may expect 
assistance from the state, because it attempts 
not to displace but merely to perfect the exist- 
ing economic order. The comparative gener- 
osity of state aid is another feature which sets 
it apart from other forms of cooperation. 

Conditions for the development of mo<iem 
cooperation in agriculture were being pre^iared 
when the commercialization of economic life 
began to impinge upon the small agricultural 
producer. As business has grown and increas- 
ingly larger units have developed during the 
nineteenth century, the situation has become 
continually more precarious for the small, peas- 
antlike proprietors who, with unbusinesslike 
metlKxis, have waged an unequal struggle 
against the towns. The towns first of all ab- 
sorbed the industries which had been closely 
associated with farming. Next they developed 
business men and sales organizations which as 
bargainers w’ere more than a match for the 
small farmers. This meant that the fanners were 
hopelessly at a disavivantage in the stniggle to 
hold their own. It certain countries, notably 
England, a larger and more aggressive t}'pc of 
farmer got control of the land and w'as able 
for a time to meet the business world on its 
own grounds. On the continent, especially in 
such countries as Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, France and Italy, the struggle of the 
small farmer was a real one, often a tragedy. 
It was in these countries that cooperation among 
farmers first flourished. 

So far as is known, the first instance of 
modem agricultural cooperation occurred in 
Switzerland, beginning in 1815. This was a 
cheese making enterprise at Kiesen, and con- 
sisted merely of a group of dairymen banded 
together on the basis of turning the milk into 
cheese, each man being left with his cheese to 
dispose of as best he could. This plan was sub- 
sequently adapted to all maimer of undertak- 
ings connected with the processing of agricul- 
tural products for the market. Another leas 
common form of this type of quasi-productive 
oooperatbn is the (tx)perative ownership of im- 
plements and machines. There are many in- 
stances of this among the small fanners on the 
continent, but very few in England and the 
United States, a disparity which is partly due 
to the relatively large size of the English and 


American farm. Because of the individualism 
of the farmer, axiperative ownership of ma- 
chines is restricted to small farms, for which it 
seems an essential condition of survival. For 
the same reason there are only rare cases of 
collective cultivation of the soil. With the ex- 
ception of a few instances in Italy and Russia, 
which arc the result of peculiar circumstances, 
one would search in \atn for genuine examples 
of cooperative farming. 

Neither from the manufacture of raw prod- 
ucts into u coininodit} denunded by tlie market 
nor from the ownership of ecpiipmcnt was the 
principle of ecK^peratitm c.irried over into the 
field of agricultural pn)duction proper. Instead 
the principle was applied with considenihle 
success at the opprxsitc end of the farming 
business, thr* pf>int at wliich the farmer comes 
into contact with the market, in the sale of his 
products and in the purch.isc of his su|)plics. 
In the first of these, a. least, cooperation has 
succeeded so well that it surp.isses in impor- 
tance the earlier form from which it sprang — 
the pnKTcssing of farm commodities for con- 
sumption. Indeed proceshing at present is un- 
dertaken only in combination with marketing. 

Cooperative marketing senes a well defined 
need. E\cn before the days of high pressure 
salesmanship, the farmer could not be as effi- 
cient in disposing of his produce as those who 
were engaged in selling as a special business. 
He is not fully Vonversant with market oppor- 
tunities, nor is he alwaj's cognizant of the pre- 
cise shape and form in which his produce may 
be wanted. Even if he is in possessir>n of all 
the relevant infr)rmation, it may he uneconom- 
ical for him, because of the relatively small 
sales of any specific item, to l)ring his product 
to tlie best market or to put it in the form 
wanted. Tf) take butter a.s an example: the 
best of cream may be produced on almost any 
good dairy farm, but to turn this cream into 
butter requires hundreds of dollars' worth of 
equipment unices primitive and expensive hand 
methods arc used, lb market the butter from 
an individual farm is either not feasible at all, 
or at best expensive. The farmer is therefore 
forced to btve a large part of his marketing to 
an agent, cither a merchant or a cooiierative 
company of which he is a member. 

In its marketing phase, perhaps more than 
in any other, agricultunl cooperation differs 
from what is ordinarily understofid by coop- 
eration. As an organization a marketing asso- 
ciation adopts the form of a business concern 
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with a variety of security issues arranged so 
as to preserve the equitable distribution of con- 
trol between members and to allow for con- 
siderable borrowing of funds from the outside* 
Its dealings with members are not unlike those 
of a commission house which makes a settle- 
ment with its customers on the basis of price 
received for the produce less the commission 
charge for handling it. The important differ- 
ences are, first, the limitation of its services to 
members, although even this is not always the 
case, and second, the way in which the cost of 
handling is crimpiited. While the charges of the 
commission house bear no apparent relation 
to the cx{)cnHcs incurred by the house, those 
of a non-profit making cooperative must obvi- 
ously be based on cost. The way in which 
expenses incurred arc transmuted into deduc- 
tions from gross receipts varies according as 
each incmlicr’s produce is handled indepen- 
dently or is {xiolcd with that of other members. 
The method of settlement with members is 
also affected by the length '.>f time for which 
the pmdiicc is p(K)lcd, that is, whether it is 
intended for immediate sale or is to be manipu- 
lated l>y the ccK>perativc for the length of per- 
haps an entire season in the hope of selling it 
at the best {wssible price. 'I’hc manipulation 
jxx)!*' gains in im|V)rt;incc with the development 
of “commodity marketing,” which attempts to 
control a sufficiently large stock of a single 
commodity to insure a real influence in the 
market. Obviously an organiziition of this type 
differs also from an ordinary Cfimmission house 
in that it must control the disposition of produce 
by its members; it cannot allow them to sell 
to other concerns if it is to build up and pre- 
serve its position in the market. 

A local marketing association can do a great 
deal for the farmers by pooling their pmduce, 
establishing agencies in more distant markets, 
helping to put the commodity in a marketable 
form and finally by increasing through C(jmbi- 
nation the. bargaining |)o\ver of its members. 
The efliciency with which these services are 
rendered is in direct relation to the size of the 
organization. The greater the number of indi- 
vidual fanners combined, the less is the expense 
of handling the produce and the more im- 
pressive is the influence exerted by the organi- 
zation in the market. The advantages of size 
can be achieved in several ways: small local 
associations may federate and set up a directing 
center to which certain important functions 
may be delated; or an association may attempt 


expansion more directly by increasing its mem- 
bership and having local branches for immedi- 
ate contacts; or it may enter into contractual 
arrangements with other associations for a lim- 
ited length of time. The method by which an 
organization overcomes the difliculties involved 
in the dispersion of its membership depends 
upon the importance of ser\’ices which must 
be performed locally; upon the homogeneity of 
its potential membership; and finally upon the 
stage of development which ax^peration has 
reached when an increase in size appears ur- 
gent. If stmng local a.ssociations have grown 
spcinlancously and have been at least moder- 
ately successful, if the raising of a particular 
commodity is in the hands of both large and 
small producers, if no particular savings can 
be effected by doing grading, packing and stor- 
ing on a larger scale than is possible for a 
local association, then the federation or con- 
tract devices are the more practicable methods 
to adopt. Otherwise a centralized organization 
is preferable. 

Among the best examples of farmers’ selling 
oiganizations of Eurfipc arc the Danish butter 
and bacon companies. I’hc great share of Dan- 
ish butter is made in cooperative factories, 
under state inspection and control so far as 
quality and grades arc concerned. For many* 
years Danish butter has been rated at the top 
in quality. Its main market is England, to which 
it is sent thmugh several export federations 
with agents in England. These butter compan- 
ies have long been recognized as models of 
efficiency. Of similar character are the well- 
known “baam factories” of Denmark. One of 
the most significant features of the Danish co- 
operative bacon companies is their control over 
production. Tlicy do not directly limit the 
amount of swine which may be delivered, but 
they do prescribe, within narrow limits, the 
type and quality. Since the authorities at co- 
operative headquarters now and then change 
the maigins among grades so as to make it 
more pro. Mble to send hogs to market at one 
weight ratlier than another, they are also in a 
position to increase or diminish the supply of 
hogs at the time according as lighter or heavier 
weight is preferred. Thus the quantity of bacon 
made during a given season can be appreciably 
contmllcd or at least greatly influenced. 

While in Denmark and several other coun- 
tries, such as Ireland and the Netherlands, the 
marketing associations are the outstanding type 
of cooperative effort, other European countries 
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excel in cooperative purchase of supplies wanted 
b) the fanners. Europe as a whole is far in 
ad\ance ot America in cooperative purchasing. 
Here again it is the small sue of the tami which 
furnishes an essential condition for cooperation. 
Much as the small tamier is interested in co- 
opeiutivc selling, he is still more concerned 
with cooperative purchasing He is often near 
a gooil market tor sale, such as an open air 
city market, but finds himself at a hopeless dis- 
advantage in dealing with people from whom 
he must make purchases Not onlv is machinery 
to be bought, hut from vear to vear it is nec- 
essar) to bu> commercial fertih/cTs In these 
latter purchases there has alwavs been until 
recently a grc'at chance for fraud, and where 
fraud was absent there was at least an oppor- 
tunity tor the dialer to take a high margin of 
profit. The cooperative companv has an advan- 
tage over manv private dealers in being able to 
bu} m large epiantitics and tor an assured 
market Again, the cooperative market can ren- 
der a great service in the matter of credit, first, 
b) encouraging cash pavmcnts, and second, bv 
providing credit at cost where it is reallv needed 
On the continent, cspccialK in (ferman>, co- 
operativ e buv ing is cl^sc ly associated w ith credit 
cooperation of the r al tvpe. 

United Stvtes wd Cvnvda. In \mcrtca 
conditions arc quite ditTcrent from those m 
Europe. The farms are in the mam larger; 
the farmers arc more independent in economic 
matters and as coopcratois thev are harder to 
deal with Successful coc^peration is mainlv of 
the sales t)pe, although in the sections ot the 
countrj’ where markets for selling arc gfxxi, 
and where agriculture is of such a character 
as to require heavier purchases of gixxls needed 
in the round of production, the buying side is 
prupoitionatel) more in evidence 

Cooperation began in the I *nitcd States much 
as m Europe, as a means by which eeruin small 
farmers eould manufacture dairy products into 
forma which could be marketed The first 
known instance of this was the cooperative 
making of cheese in the state of Wisconsin in 
1841. Cooperation m the manufacture of cheese 
and butter has grown to great proportions; at 
first progress was slow, but since 1890 it has 
been persistent and widespread. Other lines of 
cooperation began, largely during the seventies, 
inspired by the Grange. 

Tie occasion of the rapid growth of the 
Grange was clearly that of a surplus of agri- 


cultural produce; the trouble was not merely a 
weak demand in the ultimate markets but also 
a senoiis disorganiAition in the channels from 
producers to the markit. I^ick of grading, in- 
volving Ignorance on the part of producers of 
what thev were otTering lor sale; high and un- 
regulated freight ratis, middlemen who v\crc 
able to make wide margins, a whok^salc trade 
so far removid fnini thi fanner and his com 
prehension ot big business as to lead to all 
manner of suspicions, retailers unregulated by 
law, witlioiit the restraining competition of m<ul 
order houses or chain stores all thcsi com- 
bined to produce a inultipliiitv of Ixith real and 
imagined gruvances among farm people '^riiey 
were i isilv inducid to tonn cooperative com- 
panies, soim of which succeeded, more of which 
were ill-stamd 

While there were s|H>railic instances of co- 
operation in the manufacture ot chccsc and 
butter before the divs of the (f range, and like- 
wise a few efforts at e<H>perati\t grain selling, 
there were but a small iniinbei of such under- 
takings, and these not \erv important or stable 
The (iringt w is instrumental in laimehing co- 
operation in butter and cheesc manutactuiing, 
taking these opei itioiis, often pe rinam ntl> , out 
ot the home \t the s.imt time grain aiul livc- 
stexk shipping complines, or rather groups, 
were organi/ed The inajontv ot the ecxiperativc 
companies wc re not incorporated, while the rest 
were incorporited under the general corpora- 
tion laws When reverses came, as they were 
bound to umie, the called cwiperativcs e ilhtr 
went out ot existence or beuime *>rdinarv busi- 
ness units owned and managed for profit By 
this means numerous tanners became business 
men, left their farms and moved into the vil- 
lager In spite of the fail that the (j range was 
instnimcntal in starting hundreds of coopera- 
tive undert.ikings, onlv a few were still in exist- 
ence b> iSSo, four )ears after the beginning of 
the decline of the Grange 'Fhe remaining units 
were maiiil' organizations for the purchase of 
farm and household supplies, and these were 
located not in the heart of the farming district 
but in the eastern states 

The Farmers Alliance ran a very similar 
course in relation to cooperation, organizing 
and inspiring the organization of a number of 
companies. 'Fhc story of their successes and 
failures is almost the same as that of the (1 range 
period. The majority of the undertakings were 
in the Southwest and Middle West. They suf- 
fered both from the lack of a proper legal 
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foundation and the lack of intelligent leadership. 
The alliance itself came virtually to an end in 
the early nineties. The cooperatives it founded 
struggled on, with here and there an instance 
of survival which suggested permanence. This 
period covers the years from alx)ut 1880 to 
1892. 

In 1902 two farmer movements came to the 
front; the Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union and the American Society of Equity. 
Both underUM)k, more exclusively than had 
their predecessors, to sc^lve the marketing prob- 
lem. Both organized local ccxiperatives, includ- 
ing consumers* societies and selling companies. 
The Equity and its successor, the Equity Union, 
went even farther than the l<Kal undertakings 
and established several centralizer creameries, 
some of which are making fiver three million 
pounds of butter per year. Each of these organi- 
zations has established local livestock shipping 
associations, combined later into central live- 
stock exchanges. Central grain exchanges have 
been attempted, 'rhe Fartners l-nion has es- 
tablished st*veral big and apparently successful 
exchanges for handling supplies for farmers and 
their families. It cannot lie said that either the 
union fir the I-Ajuity has solved the problem 
of coopenition, yet they have both promoted 
very important ciMiperalive companies. 

'Fhe American E'arm Bureau Federation, 
which came into existence in 1919, g;ive prom- 
ise of sweeping llie cooperative field. Unfor- 
tunately its most prominent etlbrt, designed to 
revolutifinize the marketing of grain, came to 
an untimely ami inglorious end. The dairy 
marketing plans have not been put into practise 
and are not being pushed, llie influence of 
the Farm Bureau has been important in con- 
nection with many marketing undertakings, yet 
it has not been a revolutionizing force within 
the field. 

Real success in cfjoperative marketing of agri- 
cultural products has been achieved only for a 
comparatively few commodities, and has been 
due to those immediately concerned in the 
operations rather than to outside inspiration. 
That is not to say that cooperation is of no 
imjiortance in the sale of s<ime portion of all 
leading agricultural products. 'Fherc are co- 
operatives, local and central, in the marketing 
of grain; of livestock; of dairy products, in- 
cluding milk, butter and cheese; of fruits and 
vegetables; of poultry and eggs; of aitton; of 
tobacco. Approximately 1 1 ,000 cooperative 
marketing companies are doing business at the 


present time in the United States; their aggre- 
gate membership, including some overlapping, 
is about 2,000,000. *rhe amount of business 
done has in scjine years reached $2,500,000,000, 
or not far from a quarter of the annual sales of 
farm pnxlucc. In general these companies are 
bringing greater returns to the farm than could 
otherwise be obtained. 

I’he cofiperative marketing of fruit offers 
some of the most conspicuous examples of suc- 
cess. The California Fruit ( i rowers* Exchange 
stands out as a model in many important par- 
ticulars. Some forty years ago the citrus growers 
of southern California found themselves grow- 
ing fruit for which there did not appear to be 
a sufficient demand. The prices offered were so 
low as to result in severe losses to the growers; 
often the prices would not ajver the cost of 
picking and Ixixing fruit after it wa.s ripe. As 
a result of the fecling^^hat kical private shipping 
companies were getting too much for the serv- 
ices rendered, attempts to organize cooperatives 
were made as early iis 1S91 and 1S92. In 1895 
the Southern California Fruit Exchange was 
organized, 'fhis company had many ups and 
downs, but was able to overcome difficulties 
sufficiently to keep going. In 1905 the name 
was changed to California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. 'fhis organiz;ition, with the bulk of the 
citrus product under its control, has won a 
respectable place for itself in the business world. 
Its cost of doing business is remarkably low; 
its cfimmand of the market is as near to per- 
fection as is often reaclu d by any organization 
not having a monojioly; its return, therefore, to 
the individual member is such as to commend 
itself to the great majority of growers. 

I’hc company is composed of local associa- 
tions of gmwers, twenty -two district exchanges 
and the central exchange, 'fhe locals own and 
operate packing houst* and equipment for 
handling the fruit. I'hc district exchanges are 
conijKised of locals, each local electing one rep- 
resentative to the district board. In turn the 
central evchangc is composed of the districts 
united through a board, each district furnishing 
one representative. Sales arc made by district 
managers acting under the advice of the central 
exchange sales department. Pooling is done 
through the locals, over lengths of time varying 
from a month to the full season, as they may 
agree upon. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange docs 
the largest business of any single cooperative 
company of the United States. Its sales in 
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1937 reached 585,ooo»ooo. Sales are made 
through agents^ usually by auction, in all cities 
of considerable size. Not infrequently this or- 
ganization is accused of exercising monopoly 
control o\‘er the orange and lemon trade. This 
is true only in a veiy restricted sense. To begin 
with, it exercises no control over the planting 
of orchards. Even the supply coming to the 
market it can regulate only indirectly. The 
secret of its success lies in the fact that the 
exchange is in a position to take advantage of 
market conditions in a way which is open only 
to big, efficient oiganizations. It has at hand, 
almost hourly, complete information in regard 
to its market, with the aid of which it is able to 
direct fruit to the places where it is most 
wanted and away fn>m points where there is a 
threatened oversupply. Moreover the supply 
sent is varied on the basis of probable returns, 
the growers being advised to pick and ship for 
table use an amount not in excess of a given 
quantity, the balance to be sent to by-product 
plants for the manufacture of citrate of Umc, 
lemon oil and the like. As a nile these plants 
handle only the inferior fruit; however, when 
prices are low, a correspondingly higher grade 
will be used in this manner. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, to- 
gether with another vnuch smaller cooperative 
citrus company of California, markets over 80 
percent of the citrus fruit of the state. A large 
part of the Florida citrus fruit is likewise co 
operatively marketed. 

The producers of milk, butter and cheese 
have had real occasion to look for better mar- 
kets and to demand better marketing facilities 
and treatment than the commercial companies 
have afforded. 

The dairymen furnishing milk for all the 
larger cities of the United States are organized 
into bargaining companies through which agree- 
ments with city milk distributors arc made. 
As cities have grown and have had their milk 
supplied by increasingly larger areas, it has 
be^me evident that the individual dairyman 
was helpless as a bargainer against the highly 
organized city distributors. The early efforts at 
organizing the fluid milk dairymen were not 
very successful. In recent years, howrever, some 
forty associations, several of which deal with 
the distributors of more than one city, have 
reached a degree of development which prom- 
ises to be permanent. These associations vary 
in membenthip from a few hundred to over 
thousand. So far the prices are made by 


the bargaining parties on the basis of what the 
market will apparently stand without cutting 
off the demand or over-stimulating the supply. 
The prices paid by the distributers of milk 
have been much higher in relation to butter- 
flit values since the organization of the coop- 
erative than was formerly the case. 

Cheese making is much more localized than 
the prcnluction of butter. This acaiunts for the 
earlier efforts on the part of cheese pniduceis 
to establish a cooperative marketing system. 
There are tw^o main cooperative companies: 
the National Cheese PrcHluccrs* Federation, 
with headquarters in Wisainsin, and the 'Pilla- 
mook County (Oregon) Creamery Association. 
These associations undertake to grade and sell 
the pHnluct of the cheese factories which be- 
long to the federations. They arc handling 
abr>ut one tenth of the cheese of the country. 

Since butter is made in almost every county 
of the a>untr\', the butter pnnlucers arc a widely 
scattered gnmp. Fc»r many years it w'as evident 
that the butter market was iii need of retirgani- 
zation. Apparently the private dcaItTs had made 
all tlie progress they were capable of; still they 
left much to be desired. In 1921 a C(K)perative 
assoclition of large proportions and with an 
ambitious program was launched in Minnesota. 
This organization, known as the “Land o* 
laikes Creameries, Inc.,“ vcixa not the first at- 
tempt of its kind, but at present it is the out- 
staniling instance of the co^>pcrative marketing 
of butter. Since a large percentage of the cream - 
er>’ butter of the a)untry is made within a few 
hundred miles of St. Paul, it was logical that 
this city should become the center of cfKipcra- 
tion in the selling of butter. 'Fhe company 
comprises between four and five hundred co- 
operative creameries, over a third of the whole 
number of such cremmeries of the three states 
of Minnesota, Iowa and Wisanisin. It hu.s ac- 
complished remarkable things in the matter of 
changing the quality of butter, increasing the 
proportion of the high grades and also increas- 
ing the demand for it. Its sales arc now' ap- 
proaching t'le hundred million priund mark, 
and its receipts are distinctly above the returns 
available through other channels. 7*116 returns 
are better because the butter is more economi- 
cally handled, going through fewer hands and 
being shipped to its destination by more direct 
routes. 

Cooperative grain marketing got under way 
after the unsuccessful attempts made in the 
first years of the twentieth century. Over four 
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thousand elevators were cooperatively owned. 
These elevators have done well in reducing the 
local costs of handling grain. They have never 
been able to federate effectively for handling 
grain on the central markets or for export. 
Several states have highly centralixed wheat 
pools, but for the most part their successes 
have been nominal. In 1929 the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation was organized to pro- 
vide a national marketing agency for these prx)Is 
and local elevators. It has the support of the 
government and its main purpose is to arrange 
for the orderly export of grain to relieve the 
depression in the American market. I’he or- 
ganization Ls still in its incipient stages, so that 
little of signifiC4ince can be said of it at piesent. 

In Canada wheat p<K)la ha\e reached great 
size and have attained a high degree of per- 
fection. They are conducted on the federated 
plan. In recent years they ha\e handled o\er 
half of the wheat, and srimc of the other grain, 
sold by the fanners of tlie western pnninces. 
They conduct an export business, maintaining 
agencies in the heading foreign markets, 'rhese 
pools, three in number, acting )ointly through 
a Cl ntral sales ag<*ntv, do the largest business of 
any t(x»peraii\e cm the continent; their gross 
receipts are about twice as large as those of 
the California Fruit (irowers* Exchange. 

So far we have dealt with cooperative mar- 
keting and with but a few instances of ccxipera- 
tion 111 the piocessing of agiicultural pmduce. 
In America other applications of ccxiperation 
to agrkulture are few and thus tai have not 
attained gieal importance. However, we may 
briefly mention the more important under- 
takings. 

Of these the more specifically agricultural 
types of cooperation arc found in irrigation 
and iiiMirance. Alxnit six and a halt million 
acres, or slightly less than a third of the land 
under irrigation, arc watered by cooperative 
companies. Irrigation is a process which lends 
itself i|uile well to this type of management. 
In insurance the conspicuous examples of rural 
cooperation arc the numennis farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies. In some states, nota- 
bly Pennsylvania and Iowa, they arc state- 
wide in their operations and carry' a large 
share of the Msks of this sort. In Michigan the 
‘‘Gleaners” cany life insurance and fire insur- 
ance and also act in a limited manner as a 
credit society. 

The American countryside has had and con- 
tinues to have many examples of consumers’ 
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cooperation among the fanners, but they are 
neither successful nor important. Again and 
again cooperative stores have been started, and 
while the number of new ones is usually con- 
siderable, the whole number hardly increases 
from year to year. The casualties among them 
are high, especially in periods of falling prices 
such as that following the World War. While 
cooperative stores are successful in Europe, it 
seems impossible for them to gain a foothold 
in America, at least while conditions remain 
the same as at present. 'I'vvo in.stitutions mili- 
tate against the cooperative store: the mail order 
house with its attractive prices and good service, 
and the chain store with its narrow margins 
on which the retail work is done. 

In concluding w'e may note some recent de- 
velopments which point to the disappearance 
of some of the old problems and the emergence 
of new tendencies in agricultural eexjperation. 
The early efforts sponsored by the Grange were 
defeated partly becaule of the lack of a legal 
foundation for the work of cooperatives. This 
has been remedied by state and federal legis- 
lation, mostly since 1900. Acts were passed 
providing for the inairporation of cooperative 
companies, giving them security and advantages 
which they uiiild not enjoy under the general 
corporation laws. The new legislation and court 
decisions permit organization along Rochdale 
lines (limitation of shares and distribution of 
dividends according to patronage), the creation 
of non-slock associatir)ns with net returns set- 
tlements, and nuke the contracts between a 
marketing association ariil its members enforce- 
able against the latter by allowing the collection 
of **liqiiiilated damages” and the use of in- 
junction and specific performance proceedings. 
Laws have also been passed pnividing immu- 
nity to Cfxiperative companies from antitrust 
laws in cases where technically the marketing 
companies appeared to m.ikc themselves liable 
to prosecution. 

Related to changes in law is the emergence 
of governmental support to agricultural coop^ 
oration. Neatly all states have departments of 
markets vviLich almost without exception have 
facilitated the work of farmer cooperatives. 
Experiment stations have made a scries of stud- 
ies vvliich have serv’cd to furnish information 
concerning the successes and difficulties atten- 
dant upon the workings of cooperative under- 
takings. I'he Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the federal Department of Agriculture has a 
division of cooperation, the purpose of which is 
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to study and promote the interests of coopera- 
tion among farmers. Through the War Finance 
Corporation and the Intermediate Credit Act 
the federal government has put money at the 
disposal of cooperative companies. Finally the 
new Federal Farm Board has been active in 
stimulating the organi/ation of national agen- 
cies of cooperatives which could undertake a 
regulated export of agriculniral products. The 
recently organized National Chamber of Agri- 
cultural Ccwperati>es, a combination of mar- 
keting cooperatives, is to exert pressure u|v>n 
the government and public opinion of the coun- 
try as well as to promote a further increase in 
membership of these cooperatives. 

The recent trends in cooperation arc clearly 
tow*ard larger units. It has been demonstrated 
again and again that aiopcrative companies, 
like other organizations for lioing business, can- 
not hope for success while ninning on the basis 
of small output. 'Fhe ccxipenitive creameries, 
for example, which were started forty years ago, 
were designed to accommodate the fanners 
dependent upon a load hauled o>er poor roads 
by horses. Now* with good roads and gasoline 
trucks the sphere of actnity may well be four 
tim» s as extensi\c. The larger cooperatives of all 
sona show the lowest unit costs. 

Again, and this is even more significant, co- 
operatixe companies in the past ha\e \’iewcd 
the market as a great stronghold to be attacked 
and conquered. Now* it is evident that any 
successful attack must be accompanied by or- 
ganized action respecting the use to be made 
of the conquered forces. In the early years of 
cooperation it was taken for granted that the 
market a)iild absorb all (xjssiblc proiliiction at 
a remiinerati\c price, if only the predatory 
characteristics of those guarding access to the 
market could be subdued. Now it is understood 
that marketing means taking care that the de- 
mand for goods be not demoralized by over- 
supply. This is the greatest lesson, and one of 
the hardest for the farmer to learn. In tius 
phase of the subject little progress has been 
made, but the outlook is hopeful. 

Benjamin Horace FIibbard 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. Credit foragri- 
culture diflfers in imixirtant particulars from 
credit for other puqHjscs. First to be noted is the 
small size of the usual producing unit. From a 
credit standpoint this means a lai^e number of 
small loans to administer, appn)ximating con- 
sumer's credit in this respect, especially in 
countries with many small holdings. 'Fhc greater 
the number of Ixjrrowers amf>ng whom a given 
volume of loans is divided, the better the burden 
of risk is distributed; but unless each risk is 
scrutinized carefully, the advantage of such dis- 
tribution is lost, 'rhe small size of the producing 
unit makes im|v>s,sible the organization of the 
enterprise on a aiq^orate basis with limited 
liability of stock holders, and thus greatly re- 
stricts the sources of agricultural credit. More- 
ox er, if a business is large enough to he incor- 
porated, its entrepreneur can ordinarily sell 
stocks and bonds for most of the capiud needed, 
whereas if it is not large enough to be incorpo- 
rated, the entrepreneur must ordinarily proxidc 
nearly half of the capit al himself. A further con- 
sequence is that the individual borrower is weak 
in bargaining for loans. 

Next in importance is the close relationship 
betw’cen the business and himily affairs. The 
capital available for any farm business is largely 
dependent upon the financial status of the 
family. A farmer with limited resources Ixirrows 
with difficulty, almost regardless of his man- 
agerial ability. A young man in agriculture or- 
dinarily has to wait until he has acquired some 
capital of his own before he can borrow’ the ad- 
ditional capital he nevds to start even as a share 
tenant, and even then his operations are likely 
to be rcstricteil because he cannot obtain cap- 
ital enough. He must wait until he has ac(|uired 
much more before he can start as an owner-op- 
erator. Hence such matters as age at marriage, 
size of family, family thrift, standard of living, 
and desire for education for the family* pro- 
foundly affect farming operations through 
affecting the rate of accumulation of capital and 
the amount of capital that can be Ixorrowed. 
In this respect agricultural credit is somewhat 
similar to credit for retailing and shopkeeping, 
and in distinct contrast to industrial credit. 
However, when business and living arc closely 
associated, as in agriculture, owning the busi- 
ness becomes necessary in order to insure a per- 


manent home for the family, whereas retailers 
and shopkeepers are more content to rent 
their places of business indefinitely, thus reduc- 
ing their credit needs. 

Inheritance also figures in an especially im- 
portant way in the problem of agricultural 
financing. The settlement of an agricultural es- 
tate ordinarily requires the sale of the property, 
or at least the wrriting of a mortgage against it. 
Each new generation of farmers starts w*ith a 
new crop of mortgages. In many countries under 
normal conditions the new mortgages written 
W'hen estiites are passed on have nearly equaled 
the payments on existing mortgages, so that the 
total burden of farm mortgage indebtedness in 
the a>untr)' has tended to remain about con- 
stant. In the Ignited States this process has been 
greatly disturbed since 1900 by the rapid rise 
in price levels and land values up to 1920, and 
the rapid decline in land values since then. In 
general farmers have made larger payments on 
their mortgages in the United States than in 
Europe; but they have also more generally fol-^ 
lowed the practise of retiring, while still in their 
early advanced years, to the >illages or small 
cities and selling or renting their farms. The 
recent depreciation of money greatly reduced 
for a time the mortgage indebtedness on farms 
in several countries of Europe. 

From the standpoint of the credit agency, the 
combination of farm business with living makes 
it difficult to draw’ the line closely between 
loans for production and those for consump- 
tion purposes. A loan for an automobile is 
clearly of this a)nfused sort. A loan to build a 
new farm house cannot be looked upon purely 
as a consumption loan. In the southern cotton 
states of the United States a large volume of 
loans is made to farmers to meet their living 
expen.ses while the crop Ls growing. This prac- 
tise prevails to a greater or less degree in all 
iTgions depending largely on cash crops. With 
farming so little and so lately removed from a 
largely self-sufficient condition, farm entre- 
preneurs are not likely to understand the credit 
aspects of their businesses or to keep the 
proper sort of financial records. Many will w^ant 
loans that are not good risks; but more w'ill not 
appreciate possible advantageous uses of loans. 
This places an added responsibility on the 
loaning agency. 

A distinction perhaps should be made be- 
nvecn loans for production and loans for mar- 
keting, the latter including loans to fanners* 
cooperative marketing associations or dealers 
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of \ark>u8 kinds, covering the operations of 
transportation, storage, processing and mer- 
chandising. Marketing loans may be for very 
short {Hrriods covering the time required to 
move produce through the marketing channels, 
or for as much os a year or longer to permit tlie 
carrying over to another year of produce from a 
year of large sur{>lus. Marketing loans negotia- 
ted by regular middlemen tend to be treated as 
regular commercial loans. 

The self-sufficiency of the farm unit is an 
important factor in its credit needs. The gen- 
eral drift in agriculture is clearly toward more 
dependence on the market for household and 
farming supplies, but it is easy to cxaggciatc the 
extent of this movement. Even in the United 
States, where agriculture has been commercial- 
ized as much as anywhere, ao.3 percent of the 
value of farm production between 1923 and 
1928 w'as food and fuel used by the fann house- 
hold. \\1iere holdings are .small, as in most of 
Europe and Asia, the farm pnxluces a much 
larger pmportiofi of the family Ibing, and the 
marketable surplus of my one farm is very 
small. These circumstances reduce still further 
the uze or the loan nxinireil by the indi\ idual 
far i, and at the same time the amount of cash 
ipcome a\*ailable to liquidate loans. 

There arc a number of important character- 
istics of agriculture growing out of its close 
dependence on nature which affect the character 
of its credit. One of these is the slow turnover of 
its current operating capital. Frequently the 
ninety days which is the usual limit for com- 
mercial paper is too short a period for the repay- 
ment of crop or livestock loans. Sometimes six 
or even nine montlis are needed if the selling is 
not to be hurried. Some loans, however, such 
as those for feed for milk cows, may be liqui- 
dated in thirty days. Another characteristic of 
agriculture is the low ratio of operating to fixed 
capital. Perhaps only a few* months are needed 
to mature and harvest a crop, but a large fixed 
investment in land, buildings, machinery and 
work stock is required in the first place. Al- 
though only a few weeks elapse between the pur- 
chase of daily feed and the receiving of the re- 
turns for the milk or cream sold, a large invest- 
ment is involved in the dairy herd. 

A factor of some importance in contrasting 
agricultural and commercial credit is the device 
of production by stiges. In industry there has 
developed a vast scheme of separation of the 
whole manufacturing process into parts or stages 
which are carried on in separate plants, usually 


under more or less separate management. This 
means that each of these plants needs a loan for 
only a short period, until it can dispone of its 
pnxluct to some unit next farther along in the 
process. This development has the effect of 
shortening the peruxl for which commercial 
loans need to be made, and of increasing the 
ratio of the operating to the fixed capital. In 
agriailture pniduction by stages has developed 
to a considerable extent in the case of a few 
products, such as the growing of young animals 
in gm/ing regions and the fattening of them in 
grain areas, but development ahing these liru‘s 
has been nowhere as marked as in industry'; nor 
is it likely to proceed very rapidly. In fact more 
significant at present is the increasing practise 
of growing feed and keeping livestock on the 
same farms or ranches. 

No doubt the greatest im{M)rtance of natural 
factors in the agricultural credit problem is in 
the clement of risk. Estimates of the tot-d crop 
damages in the F'nited States for the deiadc 
from tgoi) to 1919 are as follows: whe.it, ^8.77 
jHfreent; com, 31.99 percent; oats, 24.^2 pertent; 
barley, 218.65 percent; flaxseed, 36.44 percent; 
rice, 19.04 percent; liay, 20.35 potatoes, 

30.12 percent; tobacco, 20.35 percent; cotton, 
35.49 percent. These data arc a\erage'% of esti- 
mates made l)y crop re|x)rttTS and must be 
understood as sul>jcit to an uncertain amount 
•of bias in either direction, 'fhe damage results 
almost entirely from climatic misfortunes and 
from plant diseases and pests. In individual 
areas and in individual years it may be much 
more .severe, amounting frequently to complete 
crop failure, occurring sometimes two or three 
years in succession. Morerivcr most of the fore- 
griing fomis nf crop damage affect a large area 
at a time, frequently several states. I’his means 
that any local institution, such as a local bank 
or even a Federal Reserv'e Bunk or an Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, may find die security of 
a large part of its loans affected at one time. 
If, however, croj'is arc short fwer most of the 
area where produced, the price may rise more 
than sufficiently to offset the reduction in 
yield. Nevertheless the more usi|al situation is 
that the crop will be short or especially short in 
some part of the area, constituting a real Im- 
pairment of credit obligations in that section. 

Of aln.ost equal importance is the risk that the 
weather will be so propitious over most of the 
producing area that prices will be very low. 
Unusually large acreages may produce the same 
effect. Not only are many of the farmers unable 
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to meet their loans fiilly under such conditions^ 
but they may need to hold their crop until late 
in the marketing season in order to obtain a 
price that is reasonable for such a supply. A 
large crop may glut the marketing channels if 

is sold in the usual percentages by months. 

The livestock risks are not so great as the 
crop risks. Seldom arc whole herds wiped out 
by dmughts, storms, floods or disease epidemics. 
Nevertheless enough damage to li\est<x:k occurs 
to make risk a real factor in the pmblem. Ixians 
on feeder stock take the chance that the price 
will decline between the dates of purchase and 
of sale and thus wipe out the maigin of gain. 
However, where the farmer has the feed a\ ail- 
able, such loans arc properly considered good 
risks. 

The hazards described arc greater to the 
banker for the minor than for the majcjr crops, 
because fluctuations in acreage and }ield are 
propfirtionately greater. The lesser crops are 
likely to more localized and hence all subject 
to the same weather effects at one time. Risks 
are greatest in specialized farming areas and 
cash-emp an*as. C'oml>ined livestock and crop 
farming offers fe\\ er hazards than crop farming 
alone. 'Fhe dost* relation bet\Necn the f»nn 
business and family li\ing bc^comes a factor in 
risk in th.it in many cases the family li\ing 
must lirst be pnnided out of the income from 
crops before any payment can be made on the 
loans. 

IxKins on farm real estate have the usual teal 
estate hazards, such as Arc and tornado, which 
can be insured for the most part, and also those 
of price decline and unusual deprcciatutn from 
misuse of pnipcrty. Land values are more sub 
ject lo “booms” than are building values, be- 
cause buildings can easily be reprotluced at 
cost. Also, when laud values receile they re- 
cede over wide areas, as in the whole of the 
north Atlantic section of the United States from 
1880 to 1900. In newer tarming arcus, as in the 
northwest states, land values fluctuate somewhat 
with rainfall periods. I’hc possibilities (n ex- 
ploitative fanning add to the hazards of misuse 
of property in agriculture. 

It is sometimes thought that further commer- 
cializing and capitalizing of agriculture will 
greatly change the nature of its financing and 
remove many of the limitations described. In 
areas where farms arc getting larger and farming 
less labor-intensive, undoubtedly operating 
loans are larger and more frequent and some- 
what more oommercial in character. Rut changes 
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in this direction are proceeding slowly at pres- 
ent, even under the unusual influences existing 
in the United States. No doubt a lack of capi- 
tal is an important limiting factor in the sections 
where new systems of farming which require 
more iivest(x:k or machinery arc involved. Lack 
of capital is also preventing the purchase of the 
larger acreages of land needed. Capital will not 
flow in readily so long as the basis of the loan is 
a mortgage on a family farm, even though it be 
an enlarged family farm — principally for the 
reason that larger farms mean larger mortgages 
than are considered good risks. Vet it seems 
probable that the family farm, enlarged as new* 
conditions rc(|uirc, will continue to be the major 
basis of operation. Large scale operation in one 
unit promises to have a real, but after all a lim- 
ited, development. Ctiain fanning svstems — 
famil\ units under one general supervision — 
may easily hav c a more imporUmt dev elopment. 
Such organization plans permit corptirate otgan- 
ization and sale of stock as a means of raising the 
fixed capital. Ix>ans for current operations will 
be larger and somewhat more liquid with such 
organi/.ations. These developments, however, 
will occur only in certain regions. Taking the 
world as a whole, small units will probably con- 
tinue to prevail and the clianges affecting credit 
will be in the nature of a slow* increase in pro- 
duction for the market and an accompanying 
greater use of lunking facilities. 

A more promising development for overcom- 
ing th*' limitations of credit for agriculture is 
that of i on.solidation of the loans of small units 
hy various types of cooperativ e and semi-public 
credit institutions such as have been developed 
particularly in Eurfipe and the I’nited States. 
As a basis for discussion of these institutions a 
more iximplete analysis of the various credit 
needs W essential. The customary classification 
of these needs is threefold: short term, intcr- 
mciiiate and long tenn. In the Ignited States 
short term credit is ordinarily limited to six 
months; intermediate credit, to periods of from 
nine months to three years; and long term 
credit, to periods of five ye-ars or more. 

The short term needs for credit are princi- 
pally for laNir, feed, fertilizer, seed, spniv*s, live- 
stock for feeding purposes, the holding of crops 
for a market, twine and sacks, boxes, barrels 
and other containers. Tlie labor needs are con- 
spicuously for the final liarvesting operations 
but also for the planting operations and to a 
lesser extent for the care of the growing crops. 
Borrowed funds are also sometimes used in part 
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to hire the labor that cares for livestock on the 
range or in the feed lot. As already sUtedi in 
some situations loans arc made for living expen- 
ses while the crop is growing. In gcnenil farmers 
are more likely to meet their regular labor bills 
than most other expenses out ot current receipts. 
Loans to hire labor for the regular fanning 
operations are often far troin liquidating w ithin 
the period of a short tenn loan— the Lil)or is 
often partly upon growing ll\e^t<xk, land im- 
provements and the like Loans for seed become 
very important in the case of a few" cnips, 
notably wheat, potatoes and garden emps. Such 
loans are entire!} liquidating within three to 
nine months, if the reason is not bad. rcitih/er 
loans are extremely important in the old cotton 
states of the Tmted States, and in manv sections 
of the Old World Most fertilizer applications 
extend their benefits over more than one cn>p, 
and hence loans for such purposes mav be 
only partly liquidating in one season Wlicre 
fertilizer is used regularly the carrv-over from 
earlier applications makes up the ditlerence. 'Fhe 
only livestock loans that arc liquidating within 
the period of short term loans are those tor 
youi g cattle, pigs and lambs t<i go into the feed 
lot ii the autumn, or into piistures in the spring 
as grazers. Loans fur these purjioscs are ordin- 
arily for six months In market milk areas milk 
crops may become the basis of such loans if the 
farmer has most of the needed feed available. 
Loans to buv teed are made to farmers who have 
che livestock but not enough feed or not the 
proper kind of feed to make a balanced ration, 
ouch loans are highiv liquid. Ilians to tinancc 
che holding of farm products by farmers and 
others are sufhcientlv liquid as long as the kian 
is for an amount satily below anv probable price 
decline, and the products arc in safe storage. 
There is a serious question whether the farm- 
ers themselves can be trusted to exercise the 
best judgment as to when to hold and when to 
sell; a wide price margin is thus essential. 
Cooperative organizations may in time exercise 
better judgment than the farmers acting singly; 
and the market anal} sis provided by public 
agencies may also prove to be of great assistance. 

The credit needs commonly placed in the 
intermediate class arc the following: farm build- 
ings, land improvements such as clearing, drain- 
ing and liming, fencing, farm machinery, work 
stock, breeding stock, milk cows, and orchards 
and small fruit stcKk. Many of these, such as 
fiuin buildings, land drainage and orchard stock, 
especially, are not liquidating witliin the ac- 


cepted period of an intermediate type of loan; 
and in practise they are often covered by regular 
real estate mortgages running usually for five 
years. Fanners irequcntlv expcxrt, howcv er, to be 
able to repay loans for such pmi'Kises within two 
or three years out of the tegular income of the 
fann, and hence would piefer a shorter instru- 
ment than a regular real c*state mortgage. Also, 
many such loans are too small to make a regular 
real estate mortgage desiiable. In many eases 
the fann already has a mortgage ii{x>n it which 
it ina\ not be {>ossihIc to enlaige or to supple- 
ment with a second mortgage. In practise in the 
LniUd States faimers are often able to Ixjriow 
the funds fur such purjxises at tin ii local hanks 
on notts which thev keep on renewing until 
thev are all paid Hut this airangeinent works 
badlv in a ptiiod of creiiii stringent}, such as 
that following the World War, when a large vol- 
ume of “frozen credits’* is pn»diiccd iaians 
for bretiling sloek, nulk cows, v\oik stiKk, farm 
machine rv and small frmt stock eonu much 
nearer to lu|\iidating within the accepted pe- 
riod of mte*nnedialc credit. 

l-z>ng term land eredit is eommonlv sciiired 
by mortgages In the United States the most 
usual periods for farm nvirtgagts an still five 
vears and ten }cars, although an menasing 
number of them aie long tinn .mortization 
mortgages. In Liiiope tlic amoiti/ation mort- 
yjigc IS iniit h more common I he practise is also 
dcvcIo|nng f>f dividing heax v loans into first and 
stx'ond mortgages at ditfennt rates of interest. 
Farms an alsr> freijuentlv bought on a contract 
to pay at a ceitam rate, together with interest, 
until enough has been paid to make a mortgage 
secure. 

l*hc slow turnoxer of capital in agriculture 
was carl> recognized as a diflKultY in the han- 
dling of agricultural loans by commercial banks. 
Erick Bollrnan, an earlv writer on banking m 
America, said in iSi6 “Banks in fanning dis- 
tricts are a nuisance.’* Tbc fanners in turn com- 
plained that the commerual l>anks did not 
serve them as well as thev did the merchants and 
frequently opposed them. Some of the early 
banks made loans to agriculture rather freely, 
even going so far as to use loans on farm lands 
as the basis of banknote issues* But trouble 
followcc’ sooner or later in most cases. In con- 
sequence, when the National Banking Act wras 
passed in final form in 1864, national banks were 
forbidden to take real estate as security for loans. 
Furthermore the requirement of ^$50,000 of cap- 
ital stock for cities of 6000 or less kept banks 
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from being formed in the agricultural districts. 
The farmers got much of their credit from mer- 
chants and manufacturers of farm machinery. 
But state banks began to increase in numbers 
presently, and in 1900 the National Banking Act 
was amended to permit banks to organize with 
only $25,000 of capital in cities or \illngi^ of 
3000 or less, 'rhen followed a period of rapid 
increase in banks, as a result of which even 
rural communities, except in the South, were 
well supplied with banking ser\ ice— frequently 
too well supplied. But the difficulty of slow 
turnover of capital remained. I'hc l\*deral Re- 
serve Act of 1913 was the next important for- 
ward step. It made six-month agricultural pa- 
per eligible to discount by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and allowed member banks to make a 
limited numljer of tnortgage loans on real es- 
tate. 'rhe Federal Reserve Board has interpreted 
its provisions liberally, even accepting six- 
month kxins for the purchase of li\estr)ck and 
farm ma*'hl» such as tractors. In sonic of the 
agricultural states over half of the discounts in 
191 S were on agricultural paper. 'Fhe evidence 
is now clear that in 1919 and iqao the Federal 
Reserve Banks iliscounted too large a volume of 
agrieiiltural papei rnatiuing in six moni.is, 
an inqHirtant factor in the credit stringency 
which developed in iqao ai. 

In the meantime the Federal Farm Sys- 
tem had been established in 1917, vviih twelve 
regional banks and a supplementary system of 
joint stock land banks, lor the purpose of loan- 
ing to the fanners on land mfirtgages for tlie pur- 
chase of land, equipment, liv esUK^k or fertilizers, 
or for erecting buildings or iinprov ing land, 'riie 
mortgages must run for not less than live or 
more than forty years, and are to b.e paid on the 
amortization plan. Ifonds are sold to obtain the 
funds loaned. 

Intermediate credit was provided by an ad- 
ditional act in 1923 which established an Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank in each of the twelve 
Federal Farm I^oan districts, affiliated in ; mi- 
agement with the Federal Fann Loan banks, 
and coordinate with them under the Federal 
Farm Ix>an Board in Washington, 'riiese banks 
may purchase or discount notes, debentures or 
other securities of banks, agricultural credit 
corporations and catth loan companies. 'Fhey 
tnake loans directly to cooperative associations 
but not to individual fanners. The loans must 
be for not less than six months nor nuire than 
three years. The funds are raised chiefly by the 
of short time debentures secured bv the 


rediscounts. The Act of 1923 also permitted the 
Federal Rcscrv'c Banks to rediscount agricul- 
tural paper up to nine months. In 1926 about 
a sixth as much six to nine month paper as 
three to six month paper was rediscounted. 

In 1927 tfie Federal Farm I^ian System was 
carrying $1,825,000,000 of farm mortgages and 
the life insurance companies $1,999,000,000, 
the two together carrying forty percent of the 
farm mortgage loans of the rniied StaUs. The 
business of the Federal Izian System is growing 
at the rate of about $100,000,000 a year. The 
Intermediate Credit Banks have had a very lim- 
ited growth, the total loans for the five years 
(1923-27) being $374,000,000 of direct loans to 
cooperatives, and $257,000,000 of rediscounts, 
almost all of these being loans by credit cor- 
{xirations anil livestock loan companies. 

'rii'" further needs of the agricultural credit 
svstem uf the L'nitcd States arc loans to tenants 
t*j enable them to purchase farms; loans to good 
farmers in the jxxirer agricultural districts; the 
tiansfcrring of more intermediate credit from 
countrv' banks, where it is being carried on 
notes and renewed as needed, to the intermedi- 
ate credit svstem, so that when the next credit 
stringency comes the countr}* banks will not 
have so many “frozen loans”; strengthening of 
the countrx' banks; and provision of credit on 
better tenns for the southern states. I'hc inter- 
mediate credit .svstem needs to be more aggres- 
sively » Iministcred. 

'Fhe Ws ) principal agricultural credit systems 
of Europe are those of Germany and I'rance. 
The ( iennan system is a mixture of cooperative 
and public, and that of France a mixture of pri- 
vate and public, about like our F'cdcral Reserve 
System. Ia)ng term mortage credit is provided 
in (iermany by nine I^^ndschaft banks, which 
sell debentures and make amortization loans 
running from thirty to seventy-five years. These 
arc cooperative in that the members are unlim- 
itedly liable f t the loans; but are public to the 
extent t>f bcuig granted special public preroga- 
tives, such as the right to take possession of 
property without foreclosure. Intermediate 
credit for land development has been provided 
for by a system of public agricultural improve- 
ment banks, which, however, have not been 
w'idcly used. Other fonns of intermediate credit 
and short tenn credit arc provided coopera- 
tively by small local crctlit associations, known 
as RaiflFeisen and Schultze-Delitzsch banks, 
both operating for the most part on the basis of 
unlimited liability. This is especially tiue of the 
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former. These public and cooperative agencies 
compete for business with an extensive system 
of strictly private farm mortgage companies 
and banks and commercial banks. 

In France land credit is pro\ided by the 
Credit Foncier, modeled after the I^ndschaft 
banks but now maintaining the same relation to 
the public as the Bank of France, that is, a pri- 
vate institution with certain public privileges 
and responsibilities. Its loans arc on amortiza- 
tion mortgages running from ten to seventy-five 
years, or on one to nine year mortgages without 
amortization. 'Fhc Credit Agricole is an adjunct 
of the Credit Foncier which makes short term 
and intermediate loans. The cooperatiw credit 
institution in France is known as Credit Agri- 
cole Mutuel. 

John D. Black 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 

United States. As a separate branch of 
the social sciences in the United States agricul- 
tural economics has been in existence scarcely 
a quarter of a century. Agricultural colleges, 
authorized in the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
were actually established only after the Civil 
War, and legislation in 1887 provided for a 
system of experiment stations joined to the 
teaching institutions. The work of both these 
agencies, howev'er, as well as that of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and state 
departments of agriculture, was organized pri- 
mly on a technological basis, and their field 


of research and teaching was limited to the 
natural sciences as applied to agriculture. The 
federal government had, from the days when 
agricultural matters were handled by a section 
of the Patent Office, given some attention to 
commercial or economic problems as they arose, 
but it was not until 1922 that the Department 
of Agriculture formally organized a Bureau of 
Agricultural Ec*onomics. In like manner agri- 
ailtural a)llege faculties had from time to time 
made broad pronouncements on agrarian ques- 
tions, but formulated their opinion concerning 
such issues on the basis of rather meager sci- 
entific investigation. 'Fhe delimitation of agri- 
cultural eaniomics as a special field of work 
in state institutions lagged behind even its 
tardy development in the United Suites De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

.Agricultural economics as a comprehensive 
treatment of the business phases of farming has 
devclopixi from several more particularized in- 
terests, especially fann management, maiket- 
ing, land |x>licy and rural credits. In the early 
years of this century a small group of workers 
in the Office of (irass and Ftmige IMaiit Investi- 
gations of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
United States Department of .Agriculture l)egan 
to study actual practises on various farms with 
a view to determining why some fanners suc- 
ceeded while others failed. In 1905 this work 
was recogni/cd to the extent of being made the 
special task of a separate Office ot Farm Man- 
agement in the bureau. This office conducted 
numerous farm management studies empha- 
sizing cost accounting, and in 1912 W. J. 
Spillman, in charge of the office, published a 
bulletin entitled “What is Farm Management.^'’ 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Bulletin no. dyg). 'Phis dis- 
cussed in considerable detail the actual w'ork 
of the office and also the general principles 
which it advocated for the successful organi- 
zation and operation of the farm. 

Meanwhile (ieorge F. Warren had been for 
some five years developing similar lines of ac- 
tivity at Cornell University. In 1911 the experi- 
ment station of tliat institution presented a 
detailed farm management survey of Tompkins 
County (Cornell Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Bulletin no. 2 qs), which was the beginning 
of a large development of such work by experi- 
ment stations throughout the crjuntry. In 1913 
Warren published a college text on Farm Man- 
clement (New York), which was the pioneer 
work in the field and is still in wide use. 
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That conditions were ripe for development 
of tills field was evidenced by the rapid spread 
of farm management courses in agronomy de- 
partments of most of the important agricultural 
colleges, generally followed by the setting up 
of a separate fann management department in 
the aillegc and a farm management section in 
the affiliated experiment station. 

I'he interest in problems of foreign markets, 
agricultural prices, marketing metiiods and rc- 
fonns dates fnjm the beginning of commercial 
agriculture in the United States. This interest 
received a sharp impetus from the **higli cost 
of living*’ discussions which attracted such 
wide attention in the years immediately follow- 
ing 1909. An Office of .Markets was established 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in May, 1913, to deal specifically with this 
group of pniblcms. Meanwhile state depart- 
ni(‘nts or luireaiis of marketing were being 
formeil, classes in marketing were being organ- 
ized in nnj 1 finv of the larger agricultural col- 
leges, and both research and teaching in this 
field were being expanded and to some degree 
systernatizeil. 

Somewhat broader than either of these spe- 
cial approaches was the mo\ement begun at 
the University c)f Wisconsin alwnit 1902 by 
Henry C. 'lajlor with the supjiort and aid of 
Kichard T Ivly. Although 'laylor was primarily 
interested in tlie economics of production, he 
was less strictly commercial than the members 
of the fann management gniup. He was more 
concerned with problems of agrarian policy, 
partiailarly as related to land utili/ation and 
land tenure, 'fhe first book w’hich included 
the term “agricultural economics’’ in its title 
w^as published l>y Ta\Ior in IQ05 (An Introduce 
turn to the Study of Agrindtural Scommiics, 
New York), 'fhis volume had no sections deal- 
ing with marketing, rural finance, agricultural 
labor, wages, standard of living, exists of trans- 
portation, taxation or related pniblcms that are 
so important in subsequent discussions the 
farm pniblem. 

At the same time that Taylor and Warren 
were establishing agricultural economics as a 
discipline in the agricultural college, Thomas 
Nixon Carver, approaching the same problem 
frr>m the field of general economics, was con- 
ducting a regular class in agricultural econom- 
ics at Harvsird ITnivcrsity, and in iqii pub- 
lished a textbook of I^rinciplts of Rural Eco- 
nomics (Boston), followed five years later by a 
book of Selected Readings, Although the Pnn- 
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ciples had a strongly classical flavor it supple- 
mented previous writings by providing a “his- 
toricsil sketch of modem agriculture’’ and a 
systematic discussion of the “distribution of 
the agricultural income” as wages, rent, interest 
and profits. It cr^ntained also a chapter on 
problems of rural social life which discussed 
rural population, standards of living and group 
organization for the improvement of rural con- 
ditions. 

Since the appearance of these three pioneer 
books, a voluminous literature has grown up. 
It includes several other general treatises and 
a host of speciali/.ed books on marketing, co- 
operation, credits, agricultural commerce, tar- 
iffs, economic history of agriculture, agricul- 
tural geography and the recent fann depression. 
A veritable flood of bulletins has come from 
the state experiment stations and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The Journal 
of Farm Economics is in its eleventh \olume 
(1929) and runs above five hundred pages annu- 
all\. It is thi‘ official organ of the American 
Farm Ecf)nonnc As.^)ciation, which has a mem- 
bership of nearly nine hundred. 

The discussion of theoretical aspects of the 
subject has lagged l>chind the flow of current 
and specialized material. I'liis is a natural 
consequence of the practical character of mych 
of the work in the field and the fact that the 
whole matter has l>cca in rapid flux, with 
immedi.ite problems monopolizing the atten- 
tion of most of the w'orkers. The situation is 
being remedied by the appearance of such vol- 
umes as John D. Black’s Introduction to Pro- 
duction Economiis (New York 1926) and Clar- 
ence L. Holmes’ Economics of Farm Orgamza- 
tion and Management (Boston 1928), wiiich re- 
flex't the tendency toward broadening the the- 
oretical foundations of the discipline. Equally 
strong is the tendency toward improvement of 
the statistical technique applied to the analysis 
of many of the problems presented. 

The scope of research programs and the 
methods used in the several branches of the 
field have been reexamined recently by the 
Advisorj' Committee on Social and Economic 
Research in Agriculture of the Social Science 
Research Council. This amimittce, representa- 
tive of all groups of workers and schools of 
thought, is rcs|X)nsibIc for a sur\*ey which pro- 
vides a comprehensive and critical analysis of 
the entire range of methods of research and 
indicates quite clearly the trends of develop- 
ment. Further, more detailed investigations for 
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the separate branches of the discipline may 
be expected from the representative subcom- 
mittees of the advisory committee. 

In the last decade the United Srates Oepart- 
ment of Agriculture has c'onsidcmhly cniaiged 
the scope of its work rcLuinf^ to economic 
aspt^cts of agriculture. Particularly helpful uas 
the consolidation of the Oflice of Farm Man- 
agement and Farm Kctmomics, the UiiaMu of 
Crop Estimates and the liureau of Markets 
into a comprehensi\e Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This bureau, with its Luge staiF 
of traineii workers, carries on a comprehensive 
program in the gathering and analvsis •>f data. 
It occupies a position of leadership among the 
state agricultural experiment stations, comple- 
menting their work and supplementing their 
resources where local funds and personnel are 
inadequate, tacli state, however, is entireh 
free to develop an independent program dealing 
with local problems and meeting local need<«. 
In general state as well as local interest and 
financial support have turned increasinglv to- 
ward the study of the economic basis of agri- 
culture in recent vears, and the Purnell .\ct of 
ig 2 makes available to each state experiment 
staiKin an annual sum am< 3 unting to $60,000 
(in IQ30 and thereafter), of which one of the 
chief specified uses is the expansion of research 
work in agricultural economics. 

Meanwhile agricultural economics has been 
progressing rapidly as a teaching discipline. 
There has been an increase in residence and 
extension teaching in colleges and universities. 
The secondary schools also have turned their 
attention to this subject as a part of their pro- 
grams of vocational agriculture; they have 
sought to develop both subject matter and 
methods which should meet the needs of those 
whose training will not go beyond the high 
school stage. Measures have been taken to assist 
the teaching and research personnel in securing 
advanced graduate training to a larger extent 
than has been possible hitherto. This is bound 
to produce not only an improvement in teach- 
ing but also a more thorough grounding of 
agricultural economics in general economic 
theory. 

E. G. Nourse 

Europe. Agricultural economics in Europe 
is of considerably earlier origin than in Amer- 
ica. For nearly a century Agrarpolitik (agricul- 
ture in relation to state and society) has been 
an established university course in Germany. 


As early as 1S51 Leonce de Lavergne» of the 
Institute of Agronomy at Versailles, gave a 
iX)urse in etonomie rurale. Ivmile Levasseur de- 
voted to rural cainomics a part of liis Cours 
d'vconomiv rurale ^ industrielle et commerciale^ 
first published in iWr;. In some niuntric^ 
teaching still follows the outlines fomiulatcxl 
hy the earlv trail breakers. However, most of 
the present il.iy college and university courses 
are a rellection of current research interests, 
Viewcii in this liglit, agricultural cconomioi is a 
develo|)ment ot only the last thiity \cars. 

Since agneultiirai economics deals with prac- 
tical piobleins, it is not surprising to find 
that the emphasis l.iul on thc' difleiciit branches 
of the discipline ditlers tioui country to coun- 
try. In England “costings** have received the 
major portion of attention. In Denmark, Svvit 
/erhiiul, C'/echoslovakia and Sweden simpler 
fann accounts toim the ba^is of agncultiiial 
economic research vvtak. Norvvav is interested 
in the statistical measurement of the lesiilts of 
varving degrees of intensitv of culture Political 
events in central hairope have ccnlcrcil atten- 
tion upon the land reff>rrn movement rnvolving 
pmbK'rns connocteel with the trarisform.itif>n ot 
large estates into small pn>peitres. 'The agri- 
cultural ecr>nonust of Italv has ihvelfipcd to a 
high degree the techni<jiie ot faun land and 
farm income valuation. In France rural law 
'and legislation an* basic c<)nsiderations. On the 
whole one is struck with the general absence of 
market and price studies so {Hipular 111 the 
LInited SLitc*s. 

Of all European countries fiennanv, perhaps 
more than England, represents the fullest and 
most advanced development of agricultural eco- 
nomics. In addition to their interest in Agrar- 
politik the Germans have devoted extended 
attention to farm management {landmrtschaft^ 
Ikhe Beirivhslchre)^ agricultural credit and co- 
operation, farm labor and the economics of 
land tenure and of land settlement. The stu- 
dents of farm labor are devising methods for 
increasing labor cfTiriency. In attempting to 
*‘taylorize*’ the farm the leadens of this new 
specialty (Seedorf at Ciottingen, Falkc at larip- 
sic and Derlitzki of the Farm loibor Experiment 
Station at Pommritz) have conducted researches 
deahng with the p.sychology of personnel man- 
agement analysis and standardization of tasks, 
relation between tool and task, environmental 
conditions of work and systems of payment. 
Cierman economists pursue the study of the 
problems of land tenure and settlement with 
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unrivaled intensity. The foremost institution in 
this field is the Porschungsinstitut fiir Agrar- 
und Sicdlungswesen, established by the govern- 
ment in iy2i and directed by Max Sering of 
the University of Berlin. Its numerous publi- 
cations dealing with a variety of economic- 
agricultural subjects display a distinctly inter- 
national vicw'point. 

England, like (kTmany, has a well dcvelo[)ed 
program of organized research in the general 
field of agricultural economics, notwithstanding 
what might be termed a too weighty dependence 
upon “costings.*' It is one of the few' countries 
devoting organized research attention to the 
marketing of agricultural products. The Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute at Ox- 
ford under the direction of C. S. Orwin and 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries con- 
stitute coordinating centers. The institute has 
from its foundation in 1913 emphasized cost 
accounting as a method of research. The min- 
istiy also rT»intains an agricultuial economic 
advisory ofiicer at a number of colleges and 
universities for the purpose <jf conducting cost 
accounting studies. There is a definite realiza- 
tion that the restricted number of farms that 
can be handled by the “costings” method seri- 
ously limits the application of its results. Dur- 
ing the last few' years the tendency has lieen 
to experiment with f)thcr research tools, such 
as the ajllection of farm financial records and 
a wider use of the sur\ey in order to furnish 
a broad base for geiierali/ations, e>en though 
these will be less exact in details than “cosl- 
ings** figures. 

Simpler methods of fann accciunling for 
research purpi^ses are used in Switzerland and 
Denmark. Ernst I^aur, professor «)f niral eco- 
nomics at the Zurich l^olitcchnicuin and di- 
rector of the Union Suisse des Paysans, set the 
example for the cxtcmlcd use of accounting 
in obtaining fami orgaiii/ation data and re- 
search material on the eccuumiic status of a 
nation’s agriculture. For the past thirty v'lrs 
the union has amdiicteil each \ear a short 
course in farm accounting attended by a se- 
lected group of farmers from various sections 
of the country. Hiose w'ho attend these courses 
agree to .submit their accounts to the organiza- 
tion annually for analysis. As a result of this 
practise Switzerland has perhaps a larger volume 
of reliable data on the ca>nomic phases of her 
agricultural operations than any other countrj*. 

In Denmark the accounting methods are sim- 
ilar, but the records, instead of being kept by 
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the farm operators themselves, are compiled by 
paid consultants employed by cooperative book- 
keeping societies. lienmark had in 1927 about 
sixty agricultural bookkeeping organizations 
with over one hundred paid consultants. For 
research purposes the reajrds of the local soci- 
eties arc analyzed by the semi-ofiicial central 
organization known as the Bureau of Farm 
Management and Agricultural Economics (Det 
Landdkonomiske og Driftshurcau) and directed 
by O. H. Larsen, professor of rural ectinomy 
at the Royal Veterinarj' and Agricultural Col- 
lege in Copenhagen. 

l*he Institute of Agricultural .\ccounting and 
Rural Economics at Prague fZeineclelskeho 
ustaxm ucctnickospravo\edneho Ceskoslovcnskc 
republiky), directed by Pmfessfir Vladimir 
Brdlik, alsf> deserves mention. It published in 
1926 an extensive four volume statistical anal- 
ysis in several languages of the organization 
and output of agricultural production in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Agricultural economics in Italy places an 
emphasis upon land valuation. This is due to 
the fact that the system of property taxes and 
of taxes on agricultural incomes, originally 
based on the principles of the “Milanese Cen- 
sus” of 171S, which measured and mapped each 
property as a basis for its valuation for tax 
purposes, has since developed into a compli- 
cated and intricate process of evaluating sources 
of farm ncomes, calling for considerable train- 
ing. In i*.ily the work of appraising land and 
fann inc\ mes approaclu-s a profession. The 
best examples of Italian scholarship in this 
fielii are I^uigi Kinaucirs “La terra e Fimposta” 
in Anmdi di economia (\oL i, 1924) and O. Bor- 
diga’s TratMu di stimv rurali (2 vols., 1923- 
25 )- 

Xo summary of the development and status 
of agricultural economics in Eumpe can foil to 
note the importance of unotlicial agricultural 
assi>ciations as research and extension agencies. 
'rim>ughout r I rope these associations perform 
many of the educational, research and exten- 
sion functions ordinarily handled by public 
agencies in the United States. Reference has 
already been made to the ITnion Suisse des 
Paysjms. Boerenbond Beige and the Deutsche 
I^indwirtschafts-(fescllschaft arc also notew'or- 
thy examples of asscKiations of this type. Per- 
haps the most influential former-controlled or- 
ganizations from the standpoint of economic 
research and extension arc the agricultural 
chambers as they exist in Germany, Austria 
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and Hungary. These chambers maintain ex- 
periment stations, conduct short couises and 
issue publications. Economic problems have a 
definite place among their numerous activities. 
The activities of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome are also largely economic 
in nature. Three of its four major technical 
divisbns deal with economic and social ques- 
tions. 

Asher Hobson 
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ISrKRNAnONAL InSIITVIE Ob; FARMLIto’ Oh(.ani- 
ZAriONS. 

Consult: Nourse, £. '*What is Ainicultuml Eco- 
nomics?" in Jloumal of Poiitual Etonum\\ \ol. xxiv 
(1916) 363-81, adapted and reprinted as introduction 
to Nourse, £. Cjt., Agricultural Econmnics (Chicaito 
1916). 

For the History and Present Status op .\oRnn.'L- 
TURAL Economics in the Uniifd Siatfs: Frauendor- 
fer, Si(tmund, *qX*velopment, Methods ;Lnd Results 
of Asricultuml Economic Research in the United 
States" in Journal of Farm Economics^ \ol. x (1029) 
a86- ai; Homer, J. T., "'Hie United States Ckivem- 
meri al Activities in the Field of Aiiricultural Fx'onom- 
ics pnor to 191 3" m Journal of Farm Economics, voL x 
(1928) 429-59; Ta>lor, Henry C., '’Development of 
the American Farm Economic A>stHiation" \i\ Journal 
cf Farm Economics, vol. iv (1922 <23) 92-100; Social 
^cnce Research Council, Advisory C*ommittee on 
Social and Economic Research in Agriculture, Pte^ 
Hminary Report of a Suney of Economic HMorch in 
Agriculture in the UrnteA States durtmi the year July r, 
IQj 6 -June jfl, lc)27, 4 vols. (mimeographed, Ulucairo 
1927); Social Science Research Coumil, Research, 
Method, and Procedure in Agricultural Economics 
(Chicago 1928;; Bennett, M, K., Farm Cost Studus 
in the Umted States, Frxid Research Institute, Mistcl- 
laneous Puhlicatioas no. 4 (Stanford University 1928) 
chs. li, ill and vii. 

For Acricultural Economips in Various Ei ro- 
PEAN CouNiRiES: Hobson, Asher, “AftricultumI Eio- 
nomics in Eumpe" in Journal of Farm Economics, vol. 
ix (1927) 421-32; (irtuibcrir, Karl, "AKrarp<»htik" in 
Die Entfcirklung der deutschen Volkstcirtschaftdehrc m 
neumehntenjalirhundert, 2 voh. (Ia*ipsir i<yo8) vol. fi, 
no. xxxi; WyRodzinsky, W„ " 1 )ic volkswirtschaft lichen 
GrundlaRen der landwirtschaftlichen Bctriebslehrc" 
in Die EnttvicMung der deutschen yUksoMtschifts^ 
Ichre im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 2 vols. (lAripsic 
1908) vol. ii, no. xxxii; Fauaer, I., "German Appmuch 
to Farm Economic Investigations" in Journal of 
Farm Economics, vr>I. viii (1926) 289-97; Sering, Max, 
"Das Forschungsinstitut f(ir Agrar- und Sicdlungs- 
wesen” in Schmollers Jahrbuch fUr Gesetz^ehut^, 
Vencaltung und Volkstvir^schaft im deutschen Reiche, 
vol. xlvii (1924) 73*^3; Orwin, C. S., "The Study 
of Agricultural I^nomics" in British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Report of Meetings^ 


vol. Ixxxix (1921) i94*-ao9; Great Britain, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Research and the Land by 
V. E. Wilkins (Ixindon 1926) ch. xxx; Tchayanov, A., 
".\gricultund Kaifiomics in Russia" in Journal cf 
Farm Economics, vol. x (1928) 543*49. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. Educa- 
tion in agriculture is manifestly age old, arising 
slowly out of experience and the ancient philos- 
ophies ainceming the nature of the world and 
the mysteries of plant and animal life. In its 
formal aspects, however, as a phase of tech* 
niail or vocational education pmpagated by 
means of schools and societies, it is relatively 
a recent development. Modern science had its 
lieginnings in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and a long time elapsed before it 
came to be significant for agriculture, 'riic 
University of Halle, founded in 1(^94, led the 
way in the introduction of new methods and 
subjects, including what were then beginning 
to take shape as the natural sciences. I^jcke, 
Rousseau, Pcstaloy/i and Philipp F.nianuel von 
Fcllenberg {1771 i‘'^44) were later notew'orthy 
for their import.int lontributions to education 
in natural science anil to the dcMlopment of 
schools of praciKcil arts and manual labor, 
using fanning and gardening as a lusis Much 
pnigreSwS had been nude in llic tiaihing of 
the natund sciences by the end » I the eight- 
eenth centurv', and a number of irrq>ortaiit 
Agricultural sihixils dale from that time: in 
Bulgaria at Tirnova (i79i)> bi Ilungary at 
Zan;iS (1779), Nagy-Micklos (i7‘'^») and Kev/- 
thcly (1797); in (hiinany at Moeglin (iSob), 
Tharandl in Saxony (iNii) and shortly there- 
after the agricultural college of the I'nixeisiiy 
of Leip.sic and the agricultural college at 
Ilohenheim ( iSiS); in France at ( i rignon (1S29). 

'fhe progress i>f science in relation to agricul- 
ture wa.s especially stimulated by the researches 
in agricultural chemistry of Sir lliiinphry 
Davy (1778 -X.S29) in Jaindon, Jean Baptiste 
Doussingault (1802-87) in Paris, Justus von 
Liebig fiicssen and Munich, and 

by the work in botiuiy of Uafolus Linnaeus 
(1707-78) at the University of Uppsala. Dur- 
ing tliis same period, zcyilogy^ M^‘^>Iogy and 
mineralogy, important .factors ill the study of 
agriculture, also took shape as specialized fields 
of scien :e. 

While in a measure progress in agricultural 
education and experiment wa.s a concomitant 
of prr^ress in natural science, the fruitful ap- 
plication of the knowledge and methods of 
science to agriculturiR awaited more than a 
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century of development in the applied fields of 
natural science. But during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries there developed in Kurope 
a body of literature on agricultural subjects 
which played an important part in furthering 
the movement for agricultural education. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the crjun- 
tries of central and western Europe matured 
and diversified their facilities for agricultural 
education and research. 'Ehe maintenance of 
such facilities came to be regarded primarily as 
a function of government, although privately 
supported institutions and others fostered and 
maintained by voluntary fanners* societies, of- 
ten with state subsidies, continued to develcjp. 
In general, elementary and seaindary sch(H)ls of 
agriculture profited most from the early impetus 
and sofjn became widespread. At present they 
differ greatly in oigani/ation and scope in the 
several countries, revealing adaptation to local 
requirements under the differing conditions 
as to liter;*. ;' agricultural resources, national 
wealth and public fjolicy. 'rhese schools arc 
predominantly the places where >oung persons 
are trained for fanning, and they einphahi/c 
the aci|uirenient of practical skills. .\s a result 
the colleges and unhersity departments (»f ag.i- 
culture have been freiil for the higher asjHcts 
of education and research aiul they attract per- 
sons whose primary purf^Kses arc to prepare 
for scientific and profes.sional posts and for the 
management of large properties. The close of 
the nineteenth centur) found these higher in- 
stitutions in some of the central and western 
Eunipean countries on a sound scientific ba>is, 
the acknowledged leaders in the training of men, 
and models of organi/^timi. 

Following the European War of 1914 iiS 
there was a iiotew'orlhy expansion in e\cr\' 
country of Europe. In respect of both lower 
and higher agricultural education and of facili- 
ties for experiment and research, the grant*^ tor 
new institutions and for the strengthening of 
existing institutions far surpassed in aim nl 
and significance the expenditures during any 
similar period in history. The acuteness of tlic 
food supply situation during the war and the 
urgency of subsci|iient economic rehabilitation 
unloos^ new impulses and relatively large pub- 
lic funds for the substantial development of 
scientific agencies to aid farmers. While in other 
continents, with the exception of North Amer- 
ica, there has not been comparable expansion, in 
every civilized country progress has been marked 
during the first quarter of the present century. 
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Facilities for experiment and research were 
developed during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries bcith as parts of colleges 
and university departments of agriculture and 
as independent institutions. 'Ehroiighout Great 
Britain and the continent tlie so-callcd agri- 
cultural experiment stations were, and are, typ- 
ically independent institutions, each devoted to 
a single major field of agriculture, physically 
and administratively dissociated from the ad- 
leges and universities. There arc a few excep- 
tions. By reason of the existence of many 
independent experiment stations for the sf)lu- 
tion of problems of immediate practical utility, 
the scientists in the ajlleges and university 
agricultural departments and institutes have 
enj<j}ed greater freedom quietly to pursue 
knowledge in whatever direction their abilities 
and inclinations led them and to devote them- 
selves to the broader, fundamental aspects of 
their fields. 

With the exception of the British institutions, 
the college and university departments of agri- 
culture in Europe have no responsibility for 
tlut modern educational device known as ex- 
tension leaching. Such work, called agricultural 
propaganda in Europe, proceeds either directly 
frf>m the ministries of agriculture or, more 
commonly, from fanners* societies, which fre- 
quently receive governmental subsidies for the 
purpose. Some fbnii of propaganda serv'ice for 
agricult’ 're now exists in nearly cverv' European 
country, v.itli the possible exception of Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, where 
this tv pc of service is less clearly differentiated. 

'riie progress of agricultural education and 
experiment in Europe supplied the pattern and 
the sliinulus for its development ui America. 
Of special intluence in the earlv efforts in th«* 
riiited Slates was the work of the manual labor 
schools of Fellcnberg at IlofvvyI, Switzerland. 
Between 1S19 and 1S40 many schools of simi- 
lar type wxTc 'established in the Unitetl States, 
with agricultuie and various imx'haiiical arts 
as the center of interest. While many of these 
ellorts were short lived, they laid the founda- 
tions for later successful institutions. Societies 
for the promotion of agriculture were the chief 
agencies in calling attention to the need for 
c\|>crimcntation anil demonstration in agricul- 
ture, for the selection and improvement of 
cattle, for the development of an agricultural 
literature and for the organization of courses 
and schools of instruction. Agricultural fairs, 
based on the successful English models, were 
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organizeil even in colonial times, and after 1S07 
these became important and pennancnt edu- 
cational agencies, e^pl‘Clall^ tor the compatisun 
and impn>\cinent of ll^(^tock. Agricultural peri- 
odicals, which licgan to appeal at the close 
of the eighteenth centiii), scr\cd not onl\ to 
set before the people useful intormation on a 
wide range of agricultural subiects but also 
to focus the attention of tarmeis and others 
on the desirabihtv of establishing institutions 
in the United States lor the teaching ol science 
as well as the thetiry and practise ot agrieiilture. 
FunheTmore, prior to 1S50, chairs of natural 
hislnr\, of agrie'iiltiira] ehemisti) and ot agri- 
culture as such tound place m so'ue ot the 
colleges and unieersities ol this eountn i hese 
and other eltoits combined to prepare tor the 
grtut torwaid iiKwement in agiicultural edu- 
cation in the I nited States which came sikiii 
after the middle ot the centiire I'ht first of 
the present s\>tem ot agricultural colleges was 
chartered b\ act of the Miclugan legislature 
on Februan;' 1-2, 1S5V 

The most significant legislation for agiicul- 
tural education in the United State's is the 
Monil or Land (Jrant Act ot Jul) 2, ihha 
It fa >\idcd grants ot public lands to the se\crai 
states and territories, based on their repre- 
sentation in Congre;^, 'I he proceeds from the 
sales of these lanels were to be pennanentU in- 
\ested and the income theretwm ifuioIabK 
applied to the creation and niainteivance ot in- 
stitutions, ot which there was to be at least one 
in each state, and which were tf) gi\e instruction 
in agncultiirc and the meciumc arts as well as 
m other scientific and classical suhjec'ts. 'fhesc 
Land Grant colleges and uni\ersities were de- 
signed particularlv to afford the industrial 
classes both a iil>eral and a practical education 
and subsequently )u\e had a pmfound in^u- 
cnce. Not only ha\c they become the primary 
centers for higher education and research in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, but many of 
them have risen to the first rank in the liberal 
arts and in the professions. Because of their 
sudden establishment in all of the states, their 
early jears were full of diflicultics. Qualified 
teachers in natural science were few, and there 
w*ere practically no persons trained to teach 
agriculture. Agricultural textbooks were largely 
of foreign derivation, and there was very little 
tested knowledge based on American conditions. 
Little progress had yet been made in Ial>oratory 
methocb in science. Farming operations were 
crude, and in the agricultural depression which 


followed the C'ivil War there was little incentive 
for students to Uike up a college study of agricul- 
ture. For thirtv vears the enndments in agri- 
culttiiai courses were low, and farmers were 
skeptical. But progress was being made, teach- 
ers wore being trained, facilities assembled, 
te\t.s picparetl, laboratory methods worked out, 
public contiileiicc won, and iii tune the eco- 
nomic and the .social as well as the scientific 
value ot this \a.st educational undertaking w'as 
demonstrated. 

Congress increased its financial aid to these 
ojlkgts by the passage of the Second Morrill 
\ct ot iSi)0 and the Nelson Amendment to 
the Stcond Moinll Act in iqoy. From the 
first, and in increasing extent, the state Icgis- 
latuies apptoprialed state funds to these insti- 
tutions, aiul in most of the .states such appro- 
[iriations now constitute the chief s( 3 urcc of 
support. 

Fn>m the establishment of the Land Grant 
colleges and iiiuxersitic'i, the making of experi- 
ments and scuntitic mxcstigations was consid- 
ertd an iwscntial part of thtir work It was 
apparent that if these institutions were to sct\c 
the countiN thev could do so onlv tlirough 
the development ot a boilv of ttsud knowledgi 
B) 1S70 the organi/ation of tvpciimental woik 
had begun. In the fust of tin formal agri- 
cultural exptnmcnt stations was csialdishcd at 
iSliddlctown, C'onneitKUt fit was movtd to New 
Haven in iS77^, and in tlic follow mg ten vears 
such .stations were csl iblishcd in sixteen addi- 
tional States. *^1 hesi* cdorts leil to federal legis- 
lation (Hatch Act, 1.S.S7; Ailains Act, iqo6; 
Purnell Act, 1^25) for the establishment, and 
later the fuller di vclopmcnt, of experiment sta- 
tions III connection with all the Land Grant 
colleges and universities. 'Fhc development of 
organized research marked the beginnings of 
vitality and public confulcnce in these insti- 
tutions. 

The long depression in farming came to an 
end about iSc>7. 'I he new century opened with 
widespread general prosperity fi)r agriculture, 
accompanied hv its expansion and diversifica- 
tion. 'Fhe first fifteen years of tlie twentieth cen- 
tury were marked by a rapid influx of students 
into the agricultural cfillegcs. Many of the insti- 
tutions underwent phenomenal growth in facili- 
ties and departments of instruction, and in 
specialization of teaching and research. Post- 
graduate study became a necessity for the 
prospective agnailttiral teachers and scientists, 
and a few strong graduate centers emerged. 
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A further expansion of facilities and fields of 
work, which followed the World War, is still 
actively in progress. 

The agricultural colleges early sought to aid 
farmers in their immediate problems by means 
of addresses before agricultural associations, at 
fairs and on other occasions, and by contribu- 
tions to the agricultural journals. About 1870 
meetings called Fanners Institutes, at which 
members of the college staffs offered popular 
instruction in agriculture, were held first in 
Kansas and Massachusetts, then in other states. 
The movement for oigani/ed extension teach- 
ing fmm the colleges got under w'ay about 
1892 and gradually became a recognized func- 
tion. It was expanded to include itinerant lec- 
turers, local short courses, movable schends, 
correspondence and reading courses, publica- 
tion of bulletins on practical and scientific 
matters of interest to farmers, field experiments 
and demonstrations, and fair exhibits. .As the 
demand work grew, a movement de- 

veloped to obtain federal aid for tlie evtensif)n 
services. 'Fhese efforts culminated in the pas- 
sage by Congrt*ss of the Smith-Lev er Act 
(1(^14). lender the stimulus of this act. which 
required practically ei|ual funds to be pro\ idt d 
by the several states, the benefit.s of the agri- 
ailtural colleges and experiment .stations lia\e 
been brought to the fanns and rural homes 
throughout the nation, with marked results m 
improving agricultural practi.se on the techno- 
logical and business sides and in the elevation 
of country life, 'Hie extension .service field forte 
is by now' a highly developed and efheient <»r- 
ganization. It comprises .specialists m the sev- 
eral major branches of agriculture and resident 
agents in the counties, known as eountN agri- 
cultural agents, home ilenionstr.ition agents or 
b*)ys* and girls’ club agents. 

Before the passage of the Morrill Act of iSto. 
the lower, practical schools of agriculture had 
largely di.sappeared. Tor a time the agricul- 
tural colleges ortered a Cfinsiderable ainoun .'f 
instruction of seexmdary grade in order to at- 
tract farm boj's. I’hc close the nineteenth 
century saw the beginnings of a new mov einent 
to encourage the teaching of nature study, ele- 
mentary agriculture and school gsirdening in 
the elementary schools. By 1915 the teaching 
of agriculture in public rural clementarj' sclunds 
was required in twenty- two states, and was 
actually offered in some schools in practically 
*11 of the states. This work is still in pixKX'ss of 
devekpment and adaptation to the educational 
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and prevocational needs of country children. 

As the colleges matured and raised their 
standards they gradually discontinued their 
instruction of secondary grade or relegated it 
to brief winter courses. Furthermore it became 
evident in America, as it had long been evident 
in Eurojie, that cinly a relatively small propor- 
tion of farm children would find it practicable 
to attend the agricultural colleges, and that 
the latter were destined to become primarily 
centers for the training of leaders— teachers, 
investigators and experts -and that provision 
for secondary instruction should be made inde- 
pendently, either in special agricultural schools 
or in the established high schrKils. Between 1880 
and 1915 a number of special scliocils of agri- 
culliirc were opened which flourished for a 
time. Out of a wide variety of experience and 
educat’ mal experiment finally emerged the na- 
tion wide system of public high schf>ol vocational 
departments of agriculture. The most rapid 
development of such departments followed the 
passage by Congress of the Smith -1 lughcs 
Vocational Education \ct in 1917, under which 
large* grants of federal funds came to the states 
for the establishment and maintenance of voca- 
tional agr1cultur.1l education as a permanent 
p.irt of the public high scIkkiI system of the 
United States, and fur the training of teachers 
for these voc.itioival departments. Within the 
following five years everv' state had both pro- 
vide<l ^ . dities h)i the training of teachers and 
in.stitiite*^ coursi-s of one to four years in length 
in a great manv of the rural and village high 
sc 1 uk)L. 

'Fhe .\merican structure for elementarv' and 
advanced agricultural education is now com- 
plete in its miin oiilhnes. 'I'he future will he 
concerned v\ith a belter adaptation of thesa 
institutions to their function in the educational 
.svslem, with improvement in the professional 
prijur.uion of te.ichers atul in the methods of 
instruction, and with the discover)' and formu- 
lation of a scientifically sounder body of knowl- 
edge for utilization at the several levels of 
instruction. 

A. R. M.\nn 

.SVr: Ai;iU(*i'Lri HAU Soi'inirs; Aorici ltcrai. Fairs; 
Aohk 1 1 1 1 r \i FxrrniMi n r Si \i lovs; Coexi v 
AeaNi; E\iinni<»\ Work; Folk Senooi.s; Voc^a- 
iioNVL KiwcATiov; Farm M.vnac;ement; Rcral 
SOi'IKIT. 

Comult: For iiir UMirn Siviis: Tme, A. C., “A 
llistorv c)l Aenciiltur.il Kdue.ition in the Ignited 
Stutes” in I”". S. l>ep.irtment ot .Agriculture, .l/irr. 
ihibluation no. 36 (Washington 1929), and “A Hia* 
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tory of Aicncultunil Extension Work in the United 
States, 178^-1923*' in U. N. Department oi A^n- 
culture, Utrr Fubhiatton no 1^ (WashinKton i*)zS), 
Shepanlson, W H, As^ntultumi F<huohon tn the 
Umted States (Nen York 1920), Iiiiie\, L H, 
*Tduuition b\ Cleans of Agriculture*’ in Cxthpedta 
of Amt ntan Agntulture^ 4 \oIs (Ntw ^f»rk 1907 o«^> 
tol IV, ih viii, .\ssoiidfton ot land-Cvrant Odleitcs, 
Proceedttmis (1889 ), I nited States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Buihttns (1906- ) 

For OnitR Coimru-s Hamilton, John, “Ajp-i- 
cultural Instruction lor \dults in the British Fmpire” 
in U S. l^partment of Ai^riciiltiite, Otlue ot LxjHn- 
ment Stations, Bulhtin (\\ ashm^ton ic>o^). and 
'*A|j:ncultuniI Instruction lor \duUs in C’ontinentil 
Countries” in U S. Department o! A);nculture, 
Office ot Experiment Stations, Bulhttn tOt (Wash- 
ington I90s\ Lee, llcnrv V, * Kc|x>rt on Vgncul- 
tural £duc.ition in trance” in Cireat Bntain, foreign 
IhphmaUc and Cnmuhtr Reports^ \Itsc Strut 
505 (l«nndon 1899^ Pliss»»mer, ^Mmnn, La rtfnrnic 
de /’rwjrtgwewjeiif aj^coie (Pins 10 1')'* Rose, I rtd- 
enck, “Report on Agiicultural Instniction in (xcr- 
many” in Great Briuin, 1 oreign ( 3 t!ice, Diplomatic 
and Consular Reports, A/iic Sesies no fo/ (1 ^mdon 
1903)1 Mann, A R , “Some Recent l 3 evclopmcnts 
in Agncultural Education and Research in turopc” 
in Assocution of l^nd-Cxrant Colleges, Protttdinut 
of the 40th Annual Comtntvm (W ishington 1926) 
p 52-61; Russell, H I , “Agricultural I ducation in 
the Onent and Australia” in Association of I^nd- 
Gr t CVitieges, Prociedtm»s of the foth Annual Coit- 
teniiofi (Washington 1926) p. ioH-24. 

AGRICULTrR.\L EXPERIMENT STA- 
TIONS are institutions for research in agn- 
culture, each with a trained personnel headed 
by a director or other administrator, pro\ idcd 
with reasonably permanent financial support, 
and equipped with buildings, experimental 
fields, lixestock, laboratoncs and other neces- 
sary equipment. Discoveries in the natural 
sciences promoted agricultural research bv 
stimulating inquiry into the relation of science 
to agriculture. Research stations were preceded 
by individual experimentation, especially of 
wealthy and public spirited "country gentle- 
men," but the superiority of properly con- 
stituted institutions over individual effort soon 
became apparent. Nothwithstanding a growing 
recognition of the public importance of agri- 
cultural research, experiment stations, especially 
in Europe, for many years received their 
principal or entire support from private sources. 

The Rothamsted station, established in 1837, 
is the most noted of the great centers of agri- 
cultural research in Great Britain. The Royal 
Agricultural Society, established in 1838, "pro- 
claimed the alliance bctw'een practical farmers 
and men both of capital and of science," and 
became a potent factor in promoting scientific 


agriculture. Recent outstanding developments 
in British agricultural research are the increase 
in its support by the imperial government and 
the extension and coordination of research 
thnmghout the empire. The Development 
Fund, instituted in 1909 and augmented in 
1921, is the chief source of government sub- 
sidv, and additional aid is granted through 
the Empire Marketing Board appointed in 1926 
on the rcaimmendation of the Imperial ^*0- 
nomic Conference in recognition of a unity of 
interest ui the progress of agricultuic. 

The Australian Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, created in 1925, provides 
for cooperation 111 agncultural research in the 
state departments of agriculture and in the 
universities. In New Zealand research is con- 
ducted on experiment farms, m the colleges and 
universities, and in the privately endowed 
Cawthron Institute. The \eterinary Research 
htation at Onderstepoort, South Africa, con- 
ducts a broad program oi investigation Guelph 
College, now athliatcd with the University of 
Toronto, was for several v ears the onij C'anadian 
agricultural experiment station. The first plan 
for coordiiuted effort in Canada, formulated 
in 1884, was called the Dotninion hxpt 1 irncntal 
Farm S>stem and consisted of a central station 
near Ottawa and branches in tlie various 
provinces. Xgricultunl research in India is 
'conducted mainlv in the provincial departments 
of agriculture org.ini/cd in 190b and in the 
Imperial Agni iiltural Re'*earch Station at 
Piisa Research in tropical and siibtnipical 
agriculture is receiving increased attention in 
India and in the colonies and dependencies 
The Imperial College of Agriculture at Trinidad 
was opened in 1922, and the Amain Institute in 
Tanganyika, East Africa, organized by the 
Germans, is being restored. These institutions 
are parts of a plan, evolved at the First Imperial 
Agricultural Kc'scarch Conference held in 
London in 1927, for a chain of tropical and 
subtropical experiment stations. 

In continental Europe also, recent public 
}x>Iicy in agricultural research is marked by 
expansion, coordination, centmlization and 
increased support. Much of the early stimulus 
to agricultural research came from Germany 
through von Liebig and other scientists and 
through experiment stations, the first of which 
was founded in 1852. Experiment stations have 
been established for a long time in France and 
were reotganized in 1921 into a more centralized 
qratem under the Institute of Agricultural 
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Research subordinate to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. In fact the growth of experiment 
stations as agencies for agricultural improve- 
ment is universal. 

Agricultural experimentation in America, as 
in Europe, was begun by individual effort and 
stimulated by agricultural scKieties and men of 
public spirit. President Washington, in 1796, 
recommended to Congress the establishment of 
a National Hoard of Agriculture. The New 
York Agricultural SfK-iety founded a chemical 
laboratory in 1849; and in 1856 the Maryland 
legislature established an agricultural college 
and provided for exjK'rimentation on the college 
farm. Research, including field experiments in 
many phases of agriculture, early became part 
of the regular work of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, esuiblished in 1862. 

The l^ind CJrant Odleges, founded by the 
Morrill Act of 1862, experieneed a growing need 
for reliable information, for residence teaching 
and for unnv helpful contact with farmers 
Accordingly the establishment of agricultural 
experiment stations was recommended at a 
convention of icpresen!ati\es of these colleges 
called by the I'nited States Conitnis>ion( r tif 
Agriculture in 1S72. Before Cnng^e^^ional 
action was secured, several states established 
stations -Connectictit and ('ahfornia in 1875, 
North Carolina in 1877, New York in 1.S79 and 
New' Jersey in iSSo. By iSSO the 0)mmitlee on 
Agriculture of the lIou«c of Reprcscnlalives, 
reporting fa\oral>ly the Hatch Bill, said that 
experiment stations had been organi/ed in 
many state colleges and that **a verj’ large 
number of the colleges established under the 
Act of 1862 are doing important wwk of 
precisely similar kind.*' 'Fhc bill, adopted in 
1887, granted S 15,000 to each state and ter- 
ritory for stipport of experiment stations *‘to 
conduct original resear<.hes or verify experi- 
ments . , . bearing directly on the agricultural 
industr)* of tlie I'nitcd Stales . . . having due 
regard to the varyitjg conditions and necu of 
the respective states and territories." 

The national system of state experiment 
stations operate.^ under the coordinating influ- 
ence of the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, w'hich also 
administers the natior.Jly financed stations in 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Porto Rico and Virgin 
Islands; serves as a clearing house of agricul- 
tural information for the Ignited States and 
foreign countries; and issues publications 
reporting the status, progress and needs of 
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research. The principal publication. Experiment 
Station Record ^ has been published since 18S9. 

The Adams Act, pa&scd by Congress in 1906, 
provided an additional $15,000 for station work 
in each state. 'i"he Purnell Act of 1925 broad- 
ened the field of research to include agricul- 
tural economics, home economics and rural 
sociolog)*, and further increased the federal 
supi>ort so tlxat in 1929-30 the federal appro- 
priations for the experiment stations in each 
state aggregated $90,000. Federal support and 
crioperatioii have afforded a guiding influence 
in agricultural research, without curtailing the 
necessary freedom for independent endeavor. It 
is indicative of state and local interest that 
revenues of the experiment sLitions have in- 
creased more rapidly from sources within the 
states, such as state appropriations, station 
rcveni.es from the sale of products, fees, con- 
tributions by individuals and local communities, 
etc., than from federal appropriatwms. 

Testimony to the value of experiment stations 
is found in the rapid increase in public funds for 
their support in many countric^s, despite the 
demand for retrenchment in public expenditures 
since the World War. Tliat conflict, and the 
agricultural depre.ssion which followed it, 
emphasized the dependence of agriculture on 
technological and economic information. A 
more fundamental cause of the advancement of 
agricultural research may be found in a growing 
faith #r the masses in the power of science to 
solve th -Jr problems, and in the well founded 
belief that this research benefits not only the 
rural but quite as much the rapidly growing 
urban population to whom improvement in 
agriculture offers the best assurance of an 
adequate supply of food in the face of a dimin- 
ishing supply of virgin agricultural land. 

Eric Ekglund 

Ser: Acrici ltitul SoriErics; Agricultvral Fairs; 
AcaaciLiVRr, C^overnmfxt Skrvicks for; Agri- 
ci LTiR.\i. EDic%noN; Cc)ns:r\- Agent. 

Consult: For the Fvitio States: True, A. C., and 
Clark, V. A., The Agfictdtural Experiment Stations in 
the United States, V, S. Office ot Experiment Sta- 
tions, Bulletin 80 (Washinjiton iQOo); Beal, W. H., 
"Research in Relation to the Improvement of 
Agriculture in the United States,” Conitr^ Inter- 
national d 'Agriculture I2me, Compte rendu, 3 vols. 
IWnrsttiw 1926-27) \o\. iii, p. 160-65; Cono\‘er, 
Milton, The (tffice of Experiment Stations (Baltimore 
1924); U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, Annual 
Report (Washinston 1902- ); Experiment Station 
Record (Washinjiton 1 889- ). 

For the British Empire and Othbr Coi^ntries; 
Ernie, Lord (Prothero, R. £.), English Farmingt Post 
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md Present (4th fd, Ixmdon 1027) chs. vii, viii and 
xvii; Great Britain, Ministry of AKriculture and 
Fisheries, Research and the Land by V. K. Wilkins 
(London 1926); **AKricultuniI Rrscatch in the 
British Empire** in T/ie Stottish yournal 0/ Af:n'culture, 
vol. « (i<)2b), \ol. X (1927); 'I'nic, /\. C\. anil ('n’ks.bv, 
n. J., AttnculturaJ Fxptriment Stations in Fmeijin 
Countries t l\ S. OHicc of Experiment Station^. 
Bulletin I12 (WiLshin^ton 1902): Atwater, W. IX, 
** Agricultural Ex|>ertnient Station.s in Eun»pe,** i\ S. 
Department of Agriculture, Report p. 517-24. 

AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 1 'hc agricultural 
fair is a rural institution which is found in vir- 
tually all countries of the western wcirld. It is 
not a market but an exhihitii)ii h«i\ing for its 
chief aims the improvement of agriculture and 
the provision of a wholestime fonn of amuse- 
ment for the rural people. In the I 'nited States 
and Canada it is known as the agricultural fair, 
while in Eiin>pe, Australia and in some other 
portions of the New World, it is known as the 
agricultural show. 

The history' of the agricultural sliow in 
England dates back to the last (luartcr of the 
eighteenth ccntnrj', when agricultural clubs and 
societies were first organized. 'Fhese clubs had 
for tneir object the improvement of agriculture, 
and the show was one of the chief means of 
achieving this end. 'Fhe establishment of these 
clubs and the holding of shows were only a part 
of a larger agricultural awakening which was 
under way at the same time that the industrial 
revolution w'as in progress. The making of hay 
through the use of clover and other iinpnweil 
grasses came to be a>mmon at this time, and 
scientific breeding resulted in the development 
of much larger and better sheep and cattle. 
Arthur Young and gentlemen farmers wrote on 
agricultural subjects and added zest to the 
organization movement which culminated in 
the establishment of the Bcjard of .Agriculture 
in 1793. Among the earliest agricultural shows 
m England were the Lancashire SrKicty Show 
ncld in 1761, and the Bath and West of Engla d 
Show held in 1777. These were follow'cd by 
many other local shows and plowing matches. 
The first national show was held by the Board 
of Agriculture in 1821. 

The practise of holding local and national 
4hows in England has continued to the present 
time and is also in vogue on the continent. 
Some of the more important shows in other 
European countries, are: the Concours General 
Agricole de Paris, the East Prussian Agri- 
cidtural Exhibition, the National Show organ- 
Laed by the General Association of Breeders in 


Spain, and the International Exhibition of the 
Cheese Industry and Trade of Italy. 

The history of the development of the agri- 
cultural fair in the United States is similar to 
that of England, but the movement c'amc alx>ut 
a quarter of a century later and was not well 
under way until itSig. .Agricultural clubs and 
SfX'ieties were organized as early ;is 17H5, and 
suggestions were made that these societic.s or- 
g;unze fairs and otfer premiums for the best 
exhibits. 

Consiilerable interest in agricultural organiza- 
tion centered in Washington, D. C., and it was 
there that the first fairs in the Unileil States 
were held. scries of three fairs was begun in 
1S04. 'riuse probabl) grew out (»f a suggestion 
maile by the first United States (Commissioner 
of Patents that market ilays be established for 
the sale of cattle and local products. '^Phe 
exhibit, howcMT, must have been the chief 
feature ot lliese events, inasmuch as the city 
gfwemment and pri\ate citizens contributed 
fiimls for the pavrnent of pretiiiuins. After a 
lapse of a few wars the Columbian Agricultural 
Sixiety began in jSio to hold a series of five 
fairs at which sales were also fealureil. Auctif)ii 
facilities were |)n»vided at the close of the fair 
for the stile of cattle arul various article.s. 'Phis 
procedure, it was thought, coiitribiited to the 
jsuccess of the fair. 

'Phe fact that these Washington fairs com- 
bined exhibits with markets might furnish a 
basis for the inference that tlie agricultural fair 
sprang fn>m the old inediae\al fair or market. 
History, howe\er, seems to show that this is 
not the case. In England the agricultural fair 
W’a.s conceived and first fostered by agricultural 
clubs, and in America it was likewise first 
suggt'stcd by clubs. The real beginning of fairs 
in the United States is found in the acti\itios 
of the Berkshire .Agrieiiltiiral Society organized 
under the leadership of Elkanah Watson at 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in iSio. 'Phis society 
became the first permanent fair association in 
America. In 1819 the legislature of the state 
of New York appropriated {(20,000 for two 
years to be divided among its county fairs. After 
a few years the states generally adopted the 
policy of subsidizing fairs. 

The period running from 1850 to 1870 has 
been designated too absolutely aa the *'goIden 
age of the agricultural fair" in the United 
States. Since the seventies the institution has 
experienced a phenomenal gromh in the num- 
ber and kinds of fairs held, in the attendance. 
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in the value of premiums offered and in the 
value of buildings and grounds owned by fair as- 
sociations. Rubinow states that ** fairs and expo- 
sitions have multi[>Iied so rapidly that it is not 
feasible to try to chronicle the actual number in 
the United States. More than 3,000 fairs, includ- 
ing state, district, county, community, township, 
school and street types, are held every }ear at 
various seasons.” E. L. Kichardsem, President 
of the International Association of Fairs and 
Expositions, A^hich embraces in its membership 
fair associations of the United States and 
Canada, states that 39,4^8,550 peopl<‘ uere in 
attendance at all fairs held in the two countries 
in 1927. The average \alue of luiildings and 
grounds of members of the International 
Association is placed at $1,078,539. 

State and county fairs are generally conducted 
by cor}>orationK known as fair associations or 
agricultunil societies. 'Fhey are usually incor- 
porated and as a rule rectMxe state aid. Inasmuch 
as cooperaii'.’ in important aspect of a fair, 
it has l>ecn urged that \oting be restricted to one 
\ote per member, irrespectne of the number of 
shares held. 'Fhe community fair is usually 
fosteied and managed In some rural organ- 
ization. Where no organization of ain kin 1 
e\ists, merily a kxise association is ellecled for 
the purjxisc. '^Fhe conduit of the state and 
coimtv fairs is made amenable to the state 
authoiities thuiugh the auditing of l>ooks of 
record and throiiLdi the inspection of exhibitions 
by duly authorized agents. .State fairs usually 
employ a pcimaiicnt .secretary’, while county 
associations can get along with one sening only 
part of the jear. 'Phis oHiccr, who ma\ also be 
the treasurer, is the life and spiiit of tlic organ- 
ization. He must know agricultural life .ind be 
familiar with .social organi/..ition. He is usually 
assisted by a number of committees as follows, 
premium, finance, program, grounds, reception, 
schcKiI, entertainment, cemtest, young people s 
exhibits, concessions, entries and exhibits, and 
memberships. The most successful fairs coop 
ate with all public and pri\ate agricultuial 
oi);anizations. 'Fhe support of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, the college of agriculture, 
the experiment station, and the extension 
service with all its local organization, as well as 
cooperative societies and all pri\ate agri- 
cultural societies, is solicited by tlic succe-ssful 
fair secretary. Team w’ork or cooperation is in 
fact the essence of success in fairs. 'Phe exhibits 
leaving the greatest educational value are fre- 
9uently those which are prepared by depart- 


ments of agriculture and colleges of agriculture. 

The financing of the fair is often a problem. 
State apj'ropriations, gate receipts and private 
subscriptions are sometimes insufficient to meet 
all expenses. Concessions for amusements are 
therefore gencially regarded as necessary, and 
the.se concessions, it is complained, are not 
always of a desirable sort. To be eligible for 
state funds for maintenance, fair associations in 
Ohio must bar games of chance, doll racks and 
other similar concessions, and it has been 
demonstrated that successful fairs can be 
conducted without them. Horse racing is often 
a popular feature in the United .States, and 
}Kmy races and horse jumping arc organized in 
England. 

The chief functions of the agricultural fair 
are the education of the public and the furnish- 
ing of wholesome amusement. Exhibits and 
demonstrations can be presented so as to 
attract the cmwd and dri\e home imix)rtant 
principles of applied agriculture. Demonstra- 
tions are concerned not only w ith the production 
of better crops and Ineslock but with the 
preparation of tliese gfxjds for the market. 
Lectures on \anous agricultural topics are 
desirable if they arc of a popular kind. The 
crowd is in a pla\ful mood and is looking for 
entertainment as well as instruction. The occa- 
sion of the agricultural fair is in f.ict a show day, 
a gala day, and a tune when a friendly spirit 
of ri\aln p^e^ails. 

EdW'AKD WlLST 
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AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE. The tenn, 
as commonly used, embraces all forms of in- 
surance needed by farmers or agriculturists. 
In a narrower sense it refers particularly to such 
forms as crop and livestock insurance, which 
apply largely or exclusively to farm risks. 

Hail insurance on gmwing crops, the only 
form of crop insurance generally available, is 
said to have originated in Cjcrmany in the Litter 
part of the eighteenth century. It was introduced 
into the United States about iSSo, and since 
1910 has been written in ainsiderable volume. 
During the season of 1919, wrhich marked at 
least a temporary' high point in such insurance, 
the hail premiums on American crops amounted 
to approMinatel) 5530,000,000, and the iasur- 
ance in force exceeded half a billion dollars. 

In the United States, as well as in several 
other countries, hail iasurance is written by 
three groups or classes of insurance agencies: 
first, joint-stock insurance aimpanics wtiich 
write various kinds of property insurance; 
second, mutual hail insurance companiini; and 
third, state hail insurance funds or departments, 
which in this aiuntry are limited to North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and Nebraska. 
In 1 lumc of hail insurance written, the joint- 
stoc^k companies are appniximatety as important 
as the other two groujis combined. The cost ot 
hail insurance in the United States ^aries with 
different crops and localities and also with the 
agency employed, the rates ranging from about 
$2.00 to $15.00 per $100 fur the season, with 
a weighted average cost of about $5.00 per 
hundred. 

Insurance of crops against damage by frost 
has also been written in parts of hurope and 
elsewhere. In the United States such insurance 
has been limited largely to sugar (umv in Ixniisi- 
ana and to citrus fruit in Florida and Ualifornia. 

Attempts to wTite so-called all-risk crop in- 
surance for individual fanners, co\enng against 
substantially all important hazards beyond the 
control of the farmer, including losses due to 
price fluctuations, have hitherto proved dis- 
couraging. Since 1920, when a second major 
attempt to develop such insurance resulted in 
heavy losses, due in this case to a wcll-nigh 
unprecedented drop in agricultural prices, such 
insurance has lieen limited largely to protection 
covering loans or advances made to organized 
groups of fruit and truck growers in selected 
areas. All-risk crop insurance, covering at 
least a substantial part of the annual invest- 
ment in crops, represents a real need on the 


part of fanners. Particularly is this true in cases 
where considerable diversification is impracti- 
cable. 

In many of the European countries a very 
large percentage of ail horses, cattle and other 
livestock is insuicd. This insurance is carried 
mainly in mutual companies, although a num- 
ber of joint-stock companies also arc found in 
this field. 'Phe niimenius local livestock insur- 
ance acKiettes are usually in part reinsured in 
laiger regional scHriettes, and hot infioqucntly 
they are stihsidt/cd by the .state governincnts. 
Mutual hvcstiK'k insurance in some form is 
said to hav(* existcii in Europe for seven hundred 
years or more. 

In the United States most livestock insurance 
companies that have hetn oigani/ed either on 
the mutual or on the |oint-stock plan have rap- 
idlv distippearcd for Lnk of p.itionagc 'Fhe few 
and relatively small mutual livestock compan- 
ies, al>4nit twenty -live in number, tliat have sur- 
vived tor any consuieiable imnibir ot ycats arc 
limited almost vPtirely to Perinsvl\.inia .ind 
Ohio. Most of the livestock insiiraiKe m the 
United States eairied the |oint-stock plan i> 
now on the b«)oks of one xtlativdv small com- 
pany, although during the iicent high piiee 
period which came to an end in 1920 there were 
nearly a score of such companies j 1 operation. 

That livestock insurance has rcrnaiiud .so 
unimportant in the I mted States, as cornpated 
to its development in many of the older coun- 
tries, is no doubt in part explained by the ab- 
sence of nimicroiis small faimers to whom the 
lass of a .single animal is a serious dis»aster. To 
some extent tin- situation may be the result of 
an inclination on the part of Vmencan farmers 
to oirrv' unduly heavy risks indiv iduallv , rather 
than to pay ific necessary cost of prouction on a 
commercial basis or tfi c<Kipcrate with other 
farmers in a mutual livestock insurance com- 
pany. In this foim of insuiancc, even moic than 
in others, succcsslul operation on a mutual 
basis retjuires close supervision for the avoid- 
ance of needless losses and unjiistifialilc claims. 

American fanners quite generally carry tire 
and windstorm insurance on their property. 
Most of the joint-stock fire insiirnflce companies, 
as well as the larger general mutuals, insure 
some farm property against these tMi/ards. In this 
field of insurance, however, American farmers, 
as well as those in Europe and elsewhere, have 
succeeded well in their mutual enterprises. There 
are nearly two thousand farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies in the United States, with 
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a total membership of about 3,240,000 and 
total risks approximating ten billion dollars. 
This insurance is carried at an average annual 
cost of about twenty-six cents per hundred 
dollars, which is very materially below the 
average of commercial rates. About 13 percent 
of these farmers’ mutual fire insurance compan- 
ies write also insurance against windstorm. 

There are, in addition, about sixty specialized 
muttial windstorm insurance companies in the 
United States that insure farm property cither 
largely or exchisively. These companies carry 
total risks amounting to about two billion dol- 
lars. The cost of windstorm insurance on farm 
property varies for different parts f>f the country 
from alxjut one fourth to one half the cost of 
fire insurance. 

A number of mutual companies have recently 
been organized to insure American farmers 
against the hazards involved in the ownership 
and operation of automobiles. The largest of 
these mutnds '’'v operates in a score of states, 
while another operates in four st.Ues. 'I'lie others 
are more local in their operations. These mu- 
tuals have hitherto given protection at a sub- 
stantial saving to their members as agiiinst the 
cost of automobile insurance on a commercial 
basis. 

Victor X. Valokfv 
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agricultural labor. Since the pursuit 

“f agriculture has fitim time immcinurial nuule 
greatest denunds upon the activities of the 
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human race, both the type and conditions of the 
employment it gives rise to are economically 
and socially of extreme importance. Even 
nowadays four fifths of the demand for manu- 
factured products emanates from tillers of the 
soil, and the bulk of the world’s population is 
engaged in the manual processes of fcx>d raising. 
Among early civilizations slave labor played an 
impr>rtant part and represented the main alter- 
native to a system of occupation by small 
owners in times when hired lalxir was scarce. 
It was employed in Egypt, in Persia and in 
Babylon, and the Romans made such progres- 
sive use of slaves that during the later periods of 
the republic most rural workers were slaves, 
laboring under overseers, often for absentee 
masters. Designated as soluti (when free from 
personal restraint) or as virtLii (w hen worked in 
fetters), these send numbered within their ranks 
both general lalxxrcrs and specialist.s. Records 
are available as to the cost of their maintenance, 
the nature of their dietar\*, and the numbers nec- 
essar}' to cultivate ditferent types and areas of 
land; calculatuins based on this material show 
that, while the expense of maintaining a Roman 
shivc must hdNe been equivalent to the wage 
paid to a hired European worker of the late 
eighteenth centurj’, his effective output fell 
below that of the latter. Pliny and other con- 
tcniporar\' writers, indeed, commented upon 
the uneconomic nature of slave Libor. Among 
the Gree^'- although agriculture was generally 
rcg.irded .*s the most honorable of all pro- 
fessions, it w’a.s nevertheless considered to be a 
suiuMe employment for slaves, w'ho ultimately 
outnumbered other types of workers. In 
western Europe w’herc the transition from 
Milage community to manor presents difficult 
pmblems in connection with the status of 
individuals, slavery existed until after the 
Norman conijuest of England. 'Phiis Domesday 
Rw)k nrords 35,000 “freemen,” and 25,000 
slaves, as comp i red with 200,000 villeins and 
cottars who, if physically free, were economi- 
cally atUiched to the soil. Thereafter slave labor, 
as opposed to peonage, was confined to the 
southern states and the West Indies, where its 
historj' is common knowledge. 

Throughout Europe serfdom, as represented 
by the manor, was predominant for centuries, 
the various classes of tenants holding their 
arable strips and enjoying other rights in return 
for services (e.g. boon-work and week-work) 
rendered to the lord. This system, which called 
for the cooperative use of implements and 
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numerous combined acts of husbandry, was 
ill adapted to survive the introduction of a 
monetary system or the growth of population, 
so that even in the thirteenth century weekly 
wage earners began to appear. I'his factor, 
combined with the gradual substitution of 
money rents for personal services, permitted 
tenants to devote themselves to the cultivation 
of their own holdings. So impi>rtant a move- 
ment, occupying centuries in development 
and assuming various shapes in ditferent 
countries, Has expedited by the onslaught t)f 
the Black Death, which placed those who 
survived it in a position to secure greater per- 
sonal independence at the expense of less 
equality of status, and initiated competition 
in wages and in rents. I'hereafter, while the 
cxecuthe rigorously suppressed uprisings, the 
English landowners adopted sheep farming as 
a means of reducing their labor cxpt'iuliture. 
Despite the sun ival of a considerable amount of 
villein-tenure in the sliape of copy-hold, the 
ownership of land fell progressively into the 
hands of those who by trade and commerce 
had secured the means to acquire it. Enclosure, 
whether for the extension of grassland fanning 
in t o fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, or as 
part of the reverse process entailed in the 
increased production of wheat at the end of the 
nineteenth, inflicted hardship on the lowest 
ranks of the agricultural community, for at 
each period tens of thousands of peasant 
occupiers and owners were either deprived of 
their holdings or otherwise unfavorably affected. 
Too much credence, however, must not be 
given to exaggerated statements that the 
*‘yeomanry” was, upon either occa.sion, wiped 
out. After the Na|x>leonic wars the condition of 
the English agricultural laborer, who in the 
meantime had participated in the changing 
fortunes of his industry, definitely deteriorated. 
Faced by unemployment and by the hardships 
attendant upon the prevailing system of poor- 
relief, he once more attempted to exercise 
force, upon occasion destroying the newly in- 
vented machinery which he believed to be 
responsible for his economic disabilities, just 
as his forbears had treated manorial records. 
The industrial revolution simultaneously de- 
prived his wife and family of earnings gained in 
cottage industry. The Poor Law system, which 
had alternated between excessive severity and 
the indiscriminate charity associated with 
"Gilbert’s Act” and "Specnhamland,” was 
drastically altered to meet the new conditions. 


Subsequently "outdoor relief” was generally 
refused to the able bodied, the burden of local 
taxation (a di$pro[x>rtionate amount of which 
fell u|X>n rural areas) was liglitcncd, and 
fanners were enabled to meet with more con- 
fidence the demand for an augmented home 
supply of f(rx>dstuffs. The hereditarily landless 
laborer, despite such electoral concessions as 
the Reform Acts, was definitely confirmed in 
the situation toward which he had drifted after 
the fifteenth century'. 'Hie period of high farm- 
ing that followed s.iw him, despite the repeal of 
the Com Laws, numerically at his greatest 
strength and enjoying an alleged ^Golden 
.Age.” His social circumstances w'erc still, 
however, untoucheil. 

In otlicr European countries serfdom sur- 
vived the Middle Ages, being tiltirnately 
abolished by revolution, as in eighteenth century 
France, or by more constitutional means, as in 
nineteenth century (Jermany, in most eases 
|>eas«int proprietary taking its place. In Russia, 
prior tt) the ( treat War, despite mea.sures to 
establisii tiiein as tenants, tho^c peasants who 
were not cultivating the open fields f)ii medi 
aeval lines were laboring on the estates of great 
landowners under conditions akin to servitude. 
While the universal fx^st-vvar ilemaiul for freer 
access to the soil by those cultivating it resulted 
in the expropriation of millions of acres and 
rheir reallotmcnt in small units, practical e\- 
jHirience was unfortunately not always rcgariled 
as an essential tpialifieation on the part of 
claimants; thus the urban populace too often 
secured preferential treatment and the trans- 
ference vlid not atlord a convincing demon- 
stration of the value of wide.spread peasant 
ownership. Within a few vears, however, modi- 
fications were eflected in the land legislation of 
many European states, with the result that 
private ownership was in certain circumstances 
rccogni/ed in Soviet Russia, and elsewhere the 
area that an individual might hold was in- 
creased. In England, while the totiil of statutory 
small holdings (i.c. those below fifty acres) 
tended to rciniin stationary, the number speci- 
ally created exceeded 20,000, provided at a 
very heavy cost. Here the mam qualificat^n 
was not experience but military iervice. 

In the United States of America the early 
colonists introduced the systems of tenure and 
of cultivation with which they were familiar; 
but scarcity of labor, together with abundance 
of land, invariably raised difficulties, and to 
meet them, combined or forced labor were the 
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jMily alternatives. Two hundred years later, 
when railway construction and other works of 
development had withdrawn men by the 
hundred thousands from agriculture, the wide- 
spread adoption' of machinery saved the situ- 
ation in the face of rising ccists and falling prices. 
In the southern states, notably Alabama and 
Georgia, peonage, either of criminals or adored 
labor, tloiirished until rendered progressively 
ineffective by legislative action. 

In France, Denmark and such areas as are 
comprised in the southern and western portions 
of (icmiany the problem of the agricultural 
laborer assumes a different aspect, for peasant 
fanners utilize immigrant or seasonal helpers 
from ncighlxiring states to work under condi- 
tions often the reverse of satisfactory. Small 
farm units, therefore, not only make excessive 
demands upon the time and strength of their 
owner and his family but may also give rise to 
extraneous abuses. On the other hand, in the 
Thiited States and in Canada, the dinkulties of 
assimilating a pennunent influx of all the races 
of Kuropc and Asia has had to be faced, their 
divergent values as citizens and workers 
adding complications, of which not the least 
has been the tendency to fonn national group 
settlements. 

In so far as the proportion of hired workers 
to farmers is concerned, the Hritish Isles provide 
an extreme case, for employ ecs outnumber 
emplo)ers by more than two to one. On the 
other hand in the I 'iiited States less than half ilie 
total agricultural population is of the wage 
earning type. In most countru*s there has 
emeiged, at s«)mc time or other, a system of 
voluntar)’ “gang-labor.” In the arable districts 
of Kngland in the middle of the nineteenth 
century many thousands of persons, mainly 
women and children, were so ein])lo)ed under 
conditions which soon c.illed for active inter- 
vention. Ill California Japanese, in IVvas 
Mexican, workers ha\c thus been utilized on a 
large scale. Such cases must he distinguisbfxl 
from the universal employment at certam 
seasons of extra hands which makes the enu- 
meration and definition of agricultural workers 
so difficult and frequently gives a fallacious 
appearance to official statistics. Part time em- 
ployment varies with the type of farming pur- 
sued, and in many instances (e.g. the presence 
of sugar beet or the proximity of forests) the 
establishment of giDuped small holdings is 
facilitated by the opportunities thus afforded 
for winter, or off season work. Actual o^part- 
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nership in agriculture has seldom met with 
success, for tlic relatively low profits — with a 
possibility of none — ^to be divided, combined 
with tile slow' turnover of capital, have formed 
an insufficient incentive to extra toil. 

The agricultural worker, master perhaps of a 
dozen tasks, none of them simple and all 
calling for bn>ad judgment as compared to 
that demanded of the urban machine minder, 
has earnings low in comparison with those of 
the industrialist, but not so meager as a casual 
inspection of cash payments alone would 
indicate. Thus the total emoluments of the 
rural employee may include such payments in 
kind as the provi.’>ion of fwid and fuel; free 
occupation of plots of land; use of teams; 
additional money for specific work (e.g. harvest); 
piece work earnings; provision of a dwelling 
free or at an uneconomic rent; overtime re- 
muneration. There mu.st be added the earnings 
of wife and children, the labor of the latter 
being often regarded by employers as par- 
ticularly valuable in keeping their land clean. 
Such are the factors which, in combination 
w’ith the freer and healthier life of the countr}'- 
side, generally maintain a sufficient supply of 
lalnir. 'Fhat unemployment in agriculture is not 
a common feature is evidenced by llie wide- 
spread disinclination to insure against it by both 
employers and employed. 

The use of macliinery, W'hich in parts of the 
W'orld has made possible the cultivation of as 
much as .i -quare mile by one man, has naturally 
tended to reduce the number of workers; but 
in the Old World, where physical and economic 
amditions are peculiar, the manual work per- 
formed by cheap labor is displaced slowly, 
'riius in the arable districts of England it is 
usual to find four persons employed per 
hundred acres; while the grassland farmer 
utilizes about half that number of slightly better 
paid hands. The effect of the size of the holding 
on labor density is striking, for on English 
fanns of fmm le to live acres the total number 
of workers (including members of the occupant’s 
family) is 13.4 per hundred acres; on five to 
fifty acres it foils to 6.5; on fifty to three hundred 
acres to 3.3; and on over three hundred acres 
to 2.b. 'Fhe higher proportions are of course 
universally found in suburban market garden- 
ing and fruit growing districts. In densely 
populated Holland and Belgium, as also among 
tlie teeming Chinese, where land is relatively 
scarce and therefore dear, the maximum out- 
put is desirable; in the western world this is 
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Bccured by peasant proprietorship, and in the 
East is secured also by the cheapness and abund- 
ance of human labor. In both cases a high 
return is secured from the soil, and output 
per acre is the criterion of successful fanning. 
In the New World the greatest output per 
person employed is aimed at on land which is 
abundant and cheap. Thus it h.ippons that the 
bulk of the foodstuffs irnpirtcd into Europe 
in competition with the high-\ iciding soils of 
that continent comes from land gi\ ing |H‘rhaps 
half the returns obtained there; for although 
the laborer in the Ignited States, Canada and 
Australia may be paid twice what lie wouKI cam 
in Europe, the cost of his labor per unit of 
produce is relati\ely small, so great is the 
economy of large single-pniducing units. It is, 
indeed, generally found that, as the size of 
holding increases, the value of the output per 
person employed moves upward. In English 
arable farming the proportion of the total 
expenditure attributable lalwr ranges from 
20 percent up to nearly 50 percent, averaging 
some 30 percent. The most promising remedy 
against increasing labor costs would appear 
to be an extended use of mechanical aids and a 
close study of the psychology of the worker. 
In the latter connection it can he slmwn that 
reduction in hours of labor within limits docs 
not adversely atfcct output. 

The agrarian policy, so widely pursued during 
the decade after the war, ine\itably touched the 
hired land-worker, whose economic jv>sitioii 
was thereby improved. In England the prenision 
of wages boards wa.s effecti\e in raising cash 
wages by some 20 percent, and in real wages the 
English worker is, together with the Dane, the 
highest paid agriculturist in fuirope. .Mtliougli 
it is difficult to compare a>nditions on the 
western side of the .\tlantic, it may be piintcd 
out that wage payments ha\e in general con- 
formed to fluctuations in the cost of living and 
that nothing but the depression through which 
agriculture passed prevented the rural workc* 
from securing those higher real wages that fell 
to the general laborer. In 1926 Ajncrican farm 
wages averaged 71 percent alxjve the pre-war 
parity as against a cost-of-living increase of 72; 
industrial wages ranged from 100 to 150. In 
England, with a cost-of-living index augmented 
by 66 to 68 percent, agricultural wages in 1926 
stood at 76 percent, and those of general laborers 
about 100 percent, above the normal. 

In one respect the agricultural worker falls 
behind his industrial brother, for the trade 


union movement, starting in England in the 
first half of the nineteenth century and taken 
up largely by the industrial trades of that and 
other countries, is still mainly confined to the 
industrial trades. Despite the work of enthusi- 
astic philanthropists and political organizers, 
the rural w'orkcr remained aloof. In England, 
for example, rarely more than a tithe of the 
possible membership has at any time been 
secured, the actual numbers fluctuating with 
political and social conditions. I'he reasons are 
obxious; an industry com|^H)scd of scattered and 
often inaccessible units; the close personal 
relationship engendered between master and 
man; the small financial resources of the workers, 
to whom a subscription of even a few cents a 
week implies sacrifice; the conservative habits 
of mind of those associated with the land; the 
futility of the strike as a lever in face of the 
slow processes of nature and the abiinilance of 
alteriuti\e forms of labor, 'fbus every attempt 
at direct .iction in agriculture has bc‘cn fore- 
doomed to failure, and those responsible for 
the direction of union poliiy have wisely 
devoted their energies to campaigns for social 
betterment. 

In almost every country of the worUl the 
amenities of the rural woiker’s life ha\e steadily 
increased. Since the middle of the nineteenth 
century, housing, education, the hours and 
omditioiis of labor, and cinigratifin ha\c n*- 
cei\ed growing attention, and acconlingly the 
disparity between the standards of the t*)wn and 
those of the countrv' is being reduced. Work Ihis 
been made nn>rc congenial and its hours cur- 
tailed. 'rhe gpiwtli of in\cntiofi, represented 
by the automobile, the wireless, the telephruie 
ami the bic\cle, enables the countryman to par- 
ticipate in the adxantagcs of urban life, and 
may check the widespread movement town- 
wards, which every'wherc, from the mid- 
nineteenth centur)' on, has been a familiar 
feature. It may be eiaimed that in civili/cd 
countries the hired land worker enjoys as gfK)d 
an expectation of life as docs his towm cousin; 
indeed his better physique secures his pref- 
erential selection in such callings as the army 
and the police force, lie is often housed as 
well as his employer. There are few states 
which do not encourage, by means of special 
schocils, tcclmical colleges or provision for 
scholarship.^, his education and tliat of his 
family. In most countries, again, his feet are 
set upon the first or second rungs of the agri- 
cultural ladder, since he is generally accorded 
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preference when seeking a state-provided 
holding. Once so established, special provision 
is always made fur supplying him with credit, 
machinery and an outlet for his produce; in 
certain cases group setllemenls give the practical 
training which he may need. iMirther .iscent of 
the ladder is then a matter for himself alone. 
Workers in all countiies and in all ages have 
climbed to the top; but it must not be iorgotten 
that success in agriculture, as in other walks of 
life, depends upon ability, character and deter- 
mination, not merely u{M)n technical skill 
fostered from outside sources. 

J. A. Venn 
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A(;RICri;n^R.\L MVCIIINFRY. imple- 
ments operated bv animal power have been em- 
ployed in agriculture since prehistoric times. 
Oxen and horses were used in plowing, hariow- 
ing and in turning revolving pumps and nulls. In 
the eighteenth centurj' important impnivements 
were made in the implements used in cultiva- 
tion. 'Fhis period witnessed the intmduction of 
Jethro Tull’s horse drill, horse hoes, horse rakes, 
Mcikic’a threshing machine, Eli Whitne> ’s cot- 
ton gin, crude machinery for crushing sugar 


cane, and plants for boiling sugar and preparing 
indigo. Yet the genera] application of mechan- 
iuil contrivances in tilling the soil, planting seed 
and garnering the crop did not come until the 
.second ijuarter of the nineteenth century. 

Since then the .stc'cl plow has come into gen- 
eral use not only in the new c/iuntrics, where 
lack of man power placed a premium on superior 
implements, but also in older, more settled 
agriculture. Xumerrms adaptations have been 
made for special purposes such as hillside 
plowing and the plowing of diflerenl varieties 
of sYiils. Sulky plows, disc plows and two- 
hottorn (gang) plows pulled bv four to six horses 
have been widely adopted. Plov\s with many 
bottoms have been developed for use v\ith 
tractors. Much progress has been made in the 
development of various tvpc's of harrows, pul- 
verizers, land packers, combinations cjf the har- 
row with .seeders and planters, and two to four- 
rov\ ciihivatfirs. Sov\ing and planting have been 
facilitated by the invention of grain drills, auto- 
inalic corn planters, cotton and potato planters 
and special inaehinerv for spreading fertilizers. 

During the first three decades of the nine- 
teenth conturv there were many attempts to in- 
vent a horse drawn reaj'cr, but no practicable 
iiiiplcmenl was achieved until the appe.irancc of 
llussev s and McCormick’s reapers. By easy 
steps the reaper was perfected through the addi 
tion of a sc*lf-rake, a platform for the binders and 
finallv ar iiitoinatic binder using at lirst wire 
and then miic. .\n adaptation of the grain 
binder is tne corn binder, and machines for 
harvesting soy beans, sweet clover and grain 
sorghums. Flax hai-vesting has betn faeihuted 
bv the recent invmtion of the llax puller. 
Cotton picking machines appear to I'le the next 
addition to the series of mechanical harvesters. 

Threshing machines run bv horse pmver, 
steam or gasoline have gradually replaced the 
fl.ul and iiaiid winnowing devices. Threshing 
machines have dso been di.vcl«»pcd for grass 
seed, soy beans and pcMs. A most important re- 
cent development is the grain combine, which 
unites the processes of harvesting and threshing. 
At lirst this mac'hine could be used only in fields 
where the grain ripened uniformly, as in the 
semi-arid drv' farming areas. In recent years it 
has come to be fairly common to cut the grain 
and throw it into windrows for drying, the 
combine following later, picking up the wind- 
nnvs and thre'shing out the grain. A combine 
adapted to corn harvesting, husking and shelling 
is said to be in process of development. 
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The old laborious processes of hay making 
have largely been eliminated by mo>vers, horse 
nikeSy tedders, stackers and loaders; and liay 
drying equipment has been invented to rt^luce 
risks of loss from rain. Handling and utiliza- 
tion of forage crops have been greatly advanced 
by silage cutters and blowers, buskers and 
shredders. 

Dairying has been transformed by separators, 
testers, milking machines, automatic pasteurizers 
and bottlers, automatic churns, butter workers 
and by mechanical arrangements for providing 
water pressure and for handling feed and manure. 

Automatic spraying machim*s have greatly fa- 
cilitated the care of fruit. Special machinery 
for dusting cotton and for handling corn forage 
has been developed to meet emergencies cre- 
ated by the boll \\ce\il and the corn borer. 
Other miscellaneous improvements include po- 
tato digging machines, ditching machines and 
automatic pumps. 

Agricultural production and farm life have 
been profoundly affected by the automobile and 
the motor truck. The last two decades have wit- 
nessed the adaptation of the gas tractor to 
alm<^t all kinds of field work and the expansion 
of 13C8 of stationary engines. Recently there 
has been a rapid extension of electric |Kmcr 
into the countiy'side and many progressive farm 
homes have been motorized. 

In spite of great progress in the invention of 
farm machinery, a large part of the world still 
emplo}^ the primitive methods of antiquity. 
In most of Africa and Asia and parts of Kuropc 
mechanization of farming lias been retarded by 
ignorance, inertia, lack of capital and extremely 
small size of holdings, although the latter dif- 
ficulty is in some instances overcome by co- 
operative ownership of farm machinery or by 
systems of hire. Great Britain, with its com- 
paratively large scale s}stem of agriculture, has 
been in the forefront of European countries in 
mechanization of farming. In those parts of 
continental Europe where large scale farming 
predominates considerable progress in the adop- 
tion of farm machinery has occurred, but such 
progress was retarded by the breaking up of 
large estates following the World War. Ix>w 
wage levels, which prevailed in some continental 
countries and in South America and South 
Africa, removed the incentive to the adoption 
of labor saving devices even where otherwise 
favorable conditions have obtained. 

Canada, the United States and Aastralasia 
have held leadership in the adoption of farm 


machinery and mechanical power. In 1921 the 
average value of machinery per farm in Canada 
was $935. Ill the United States, mainly because 
of the large number of small farms in the South, 
the average value of implements and machinery 
per farm in 1925 was only $423, but the aggre- 
gate value was more than two and a half billion 
dollars and, even allowing for changes in the 
purchasing power of money, aliout ten times the 
\alue in I1S70. 'fhe increase in value of machin- 
ery in this period was five times the total months 
of man labor employed in farming. In 1921 
tractors were reported by b.i percent of <kcu- 
pied farms of Canad.i, and in 1925 by 7.4 percent 
of farms in the United States, the latter figure 
having doubled in live years. Intmduction of 
motor trucks and automobiles, largely for pro- 
duction uses, h;is been extremely rapiil in both 
countries. In the United States total primary 
power on farms, other than man power, is 
estimated to Live increased from 1.6 horse 
power per worker in 1870 to 4.1 in 1920. Of 
total power utilized in 1924 it is estimated that 
61 percent was animal jiow’er, 16 percent from 
tractors, slightly k^ss than 4 percent from motor 
trucks, 12.5 percent from stationary engines, 
slightly over i percent from windmills and 5.5 
percent from electricity. 

The agricultural machine, like the industrial, 
represents a new, mfire rational combination of 
•the simple components of an operation originally 
performed by man. It makes po'«»ible therefore 
the employment of motive jxiwcr and reduces 
the necessity for intelligent manipulation. In 
agriculture the adoption of the machine brought 
with it tirst an extended use of animal power and 
later of power generated by steam engines, in- 
ternal combustion engines and electric motors. 
It also permits a more perfect execution of many 
operations or the performance of tasks originally 
beyond the reach of man because of quantitative 
or qualitative limitations of the human body. 
Efficient tillage machinery accomplishes more 
effective cultivation, resulting in a larger product 
per acre. Shredders and silage cutters have made 
possible more efficient utilization of feeds. Me- 
chanical sprayers and dusters ard more effective 
than hand implements in applying safeguards 
against insect and disease devastation. Pas- 
teurizers and fruit sorters make possible prod- 
ucts of higher quality. Hay dryers perform work 
left originally to the natural forces of the sun 
and the wind. Yet a most characteristic con- 
tribution of machinery to agricultural produc- 
tion still remains to be mentioned: it facilitates 
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the accomplishment of work in the short span 
of time when weather conditions arc most 
tavorablc. 

The most important effect of the introduction 
of fann machinery is eainomy of human labor. 
More than thirty years ago it was estimated that 
in the case of nine principal crops the aggregate 
saving of farm L'lbor w’as 79 percent and the 
saving in ccjst, 46.3 percent. Very large econ- 
omics have been made possible by developments 
since that date. For instance, combines operated 
by one or two men cut and thresh upward of 
thirty acres a day, and frequently at less than 
half the cost for corres])onding operations w'hen 
binders or headers are employed. Ea)nomy of 
farm labor in the United States due to the intro- 
duction of farm iiiuchines may be roughly meas- 
ured by the fact that from 1S70 to lyao the acre- 
age of impro\cil laiul per farm worker increased 
abciut 50 percent. Product per w’orker nearly 
doubted during tliat period. Rough comparisons 
of product! vii\ 1:1 tile Tnitcd States and various 
aiuntries of western Europe indicate a product 
per man in the I’nited States from two to six 
times as great. Further allow^ince, of course, 
should be made for labor and other costs in- 
\<)hed in manufacture of machines. 

Although ailoption of labor saving devices in 
agriculture has lieeti generally slower than in 
manufacturing, the process lias been at times 
suHkicntty rapid to result in an embarrassing 
displacement of labor. In the early thirties i)f 
the nineteenth centiirv there v\ere uprisings of 
farm laborers in the soiith of England directed 
<igainst newly introduced threshing machines, 
and in the comparativelv prosperous decade 
1850 to 1S60 there was considerable unrest in 
the same area due partlj to adoption of machin- 
ery. Adoption of farm machinery in the most 
highly industriali/ed countries of western Eu- 
rope was less destructive to the welfare of agri- 
cultural labor, by reason of the large outlet 
furnished by urban industr}*, than the less cxlen- 
sivc adoption in countries of southern Europ 
where the industrial outlet v\as more restricted. 

The serious agricultural depression in Eng- 
land which began alxiut 1S75 was largely the 
result of competition due to the combination 
of newly opened grain lands and newly adopted 
farm machinery in America. On the other hand 
the introduction of machinery and other inv- 
provements tended to mitigate the hardships of 
the more progressive British farmers. Since 1920 
the rapid introduction of tractors, automobiles 
and other hum machines has aggravated and 
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prolonged agricultural depression by greatly re- 
ducing the demand for feed for horses and mules, 
while stimulating cultivation of large areas of 
level semi-arid lands in various countries. 

Introduction of farm machinery has resulted 
in notable geographic shifts toward lands of 
relatively level tf)pography, particularly to cheap 
lands of low rainfall in Canada, Australia, the 
Argentine Republic and the western part of the 
United States, which could not be economically 
culti\atcd under more laborious methods. I'his 
tendency has reacted unfavorably on manv hu- 
mid areas unfitted by topography for the exten- 
sive introduction of machiner}*. In the United 
States these geographic shifts, combined with 
the cit\watd movement and certain industrial 
shifts, liave also resulted in important changes in 
the geographic distribution of political power. 

Corresponding to the geographic shifts, pro- 
found changes are occurring in systems of farm- 
ing and of farm organization m various regions. 
In areas of level topography there is a tendency 
toward greater mechanization, large scale opera- 
tion, specialization m production and less de- 
pendence on imported casual lalxsr; in areas less 
favorable to field machinerj' the tendency is 
toward development of labor saving methods for 
non-field operations, adoption of types of field 
machines belter adapted to a rolling terrain, 
elimination of rougher lands from the farming 
areas and the development of an agriculture 
favored by •^carncss to market. 

The v\ hoi pnicess of agricultural mechaniza- 
tion coml>incd with the progress of transporta- 
tion anu urbanization has been an im]x>itant 
influence in substituting v^o^Id markets for local 
markets, and commercial and capitalistic agri- 
culture for self-sufficing farming. Many ob- 
servers compare the process of agricultural 
industrialization to the industrial revolution and 
believe that it will result in the displacement of 
the domestic system in farming by large capital- 
istic operating !i»iils. Such changes would in- 
evitably involve a profound transformation in 
the characteristics and status of the agricultural 
personnel and an equally significant modifica- 
tion of rural social structure. 

Lewis Cecil Gray 
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AGRICrLTrR.AL MACHINERY INDl’S- 
TRY. Agricultural implements represent a 
group of commodities used on the farm and not 
a gnnip of pnidiicts mamifacturt*ii by a single 
branch of industry. 1*he term “agricultural im- 
plements industry,” as employed In* the Cniteil 
States Censu-s Bureau, e\clu<lcs enterprises 
manufacturing farm tractors, vehicles and barn 
equipment, as well as establishments a minor 
sh re of whose output consists of agricultural 
implements. While in 1927 o\er 460 million 
dollars' worth of farm eipiipment was manu- 
fiictured in the Tnited States, the value of the 
total output of the agricultural implements 
industry' did not exceed 203 million dollars. 
However, in terms of a broader classitication, the 
manufacture of agricultural implements and 
machines may be considered as a specialized 
branch of foumlr)* and machine shop work. 

As a hand trade the forging of plow imns, 
sickles, sc)thes, a\c.s and similar tofils is an 
industry which antedated by centuries the in- 
dustrial revolution. It was the business of the 
village blacksmitli to make and repair :he.sc 
implements for his neighbors, I'hc iinpnjved 
technique of iron working and the wider mar- 
kets created by transportation dcvelfiprn nts 
resulted in the appearance of small establish- 
ments specializing in the production of tools for 
the agriculturist. This spedalization cventiially 
led to improvements in design and to the better 
adaptation of the implements to the needs of 
differing localities. Village mechanics or non- 
spedalized manufacturers could not $uca*ss- 
fully compete with these plants which tlius 
formed the nuclei of a new, growing branch of 
industry. Plow making wa-s perhaps the first to 
acquire a separate identity; in the United States 
it was recognized as a distinct industry even 


before 1830. In Pittsbuigh, which shortly be- 
came the leading center, a factory using steam 
power manufactured a liuiulred plows a day as 
early us 1S38. By 1S43 Ma&sachiisetts lv>asted of 
73 plow makers with an annual output of 60,000 
units. I'he industry was not merely expanding; 
its technical pnH.‘es.ses were incrca.singly medi- 
ani/ed and the indiv idii.il factories were growing 
in si/e. Bv 185^ John Deere at Moline, Illinois, 
reached an annual t>utput of over 13,000 steel 
plows. A similar spev i.ilr/ation and improve- 
ment could be obsiTved in the niamifactiirc of 
cradle scythes, shovels and other light imple- 
ments. In the .^outh >cveral factories were 
engaged in the exclusive maiuifaeture of Whit- 
nev\s cotton gins. 

A more imj'ortant stimulus U) the ilev'elop- 
meiit of a facti>r\ imhistrv' organized on a large 
scale .md proihumg intert hangcable parts came 
from the invention and ra|)id adoption of har- 
vesting nuchin^Tv. I'ntd the Kite thirties the 
improvement of agriMiltiiral nnpUments was 
directed at raising the qualiiy of cullivati<m; 
after this pi riod thi irntntions wt le pniuipally 
in thi* nature ot l.ib«)r saMiig dtVKis. Vlthoiigli 
33 English, 2 conlii ental and 22 Nmeiiian in- 
ventions of reapers wiTc rei.ordi.il Infore 1S31, 
conditions hail not vit leailiid the point where 
tluv mmlit be ntili/eil; it was not until the 
rapid settlement ol the western prairies brought 
about an extn me shortagi. of lalxir that a markit 
was created h>r maclurus of di monstrated prac- 
ticability. 

Under these c xceptionallv favorable circum- 
.stames a large scale manufacture of hat \e-»tiiig 
machines grew overnight. McUormiekN leaper 
was not of great practic.il value until 1845. 
.\fter trying Cincinnati and Biockport (New 
York) and linding them iins.itisfactoiy as to loca- 
tion, he established his plant in Chicago in 1847. 
By 1849 he had 19 local agencies and in 1851 
his sales reached the thousand mark. In the 
following decade six important concerns were 
organized and by 1879 there were about a hun- 
dred relatively large matnifactiirers of harvesting 
machines. In the meantime im|)ortant inventions 
were crowding the field; the sdf-rakc in 1852, 
the Marsh harvester in 1857, the wire self-binder 
in 1874 and the twine self-binder in 187c}. With 
the exception of the last, these inventions super- 
seded neither the original reaper nor one an- 
other, but constituted a .scries of accretions 
enabling one machine to perform an increasing 
number of operations. Patent arrangements 
permitting, it was easy to graft them one upon 
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another and offer the farmer an increasingly 
self-sufficient machine *^1 his allowed the expan- 
sion of existing plants and the csiahli^hmcnt 
of new plants to feed the enorinou dtinind 
and did not cill ior the cluninition of those 
enterpiiscs whose piodiiel w is hcioiiiing obso- 
lete 'lhat IS not to si\ that thirc were no 
struggles among ni iniif uttiu is p itc nt lawsuits 
were freqiunt and protracted, michiiics of dif- 
ferent makes were siib}(cted to eompctiti\c 
field tests to the delight and edihe ition of rutal 
audiences, and competition extendi d to terms 
of sale and to the siuiring of the best liKal 
agents b\ exelu^-ixe conli lets 

llie pen )d ot igiiiultiiril dipic sif)n, vhich 
lasted trom the liti seMiitu •» until i'*0, coupled 
with the retirdition in the oteupition ot frie 
luid, meant i slowing down in the rite of 
growth of this iiulustiN \lso, the perlceted 
hjr\esting rniehiiu hid bieome b\ this time a 
cornplieated eontriN inee, tin inuuifuture of 
which w V nd could 1 1 cairicd out cfh- 

ciinth onl\ on i I ‘rgi si jk \ terrihe jolt to the 
indiist r\ w IS giM n I \ Dm mg in i '*71), w hen he 
transfcircd his jhnt to C hu 1^0 ind begin 
m iniit letming tie tN iiit selt-bindir In the 
sliurgle whieh c liquid I ilwmi the twine uid 
the wire self lunders the niimbi r ot imporlinl 
minufietureis w is ndueid fiom about one 
hundred to twent\ two In the following two 
deeadcs competition was se\eie it developed 
into a real traele w ir between MeC oriniek ind 
Deering, the two lirgest piodiieers Mthough 
steel was being used to 1 mueh larger extent thin 
before, anil minor improMinents were being 
continuill> inide, the sik price of miehines 
w is rapidK deehmng H\ the turn o1 the eeiilurv 
the number ot lirnis was lediieid to fourteen 
In 1902, with the aid of the Moigm inieiests, 
fne* of the largest mmuficturers nuiged to 
form the International Hirvcster Conipun 
After purchtsing duiing the next >eir three 
more enterprises, the harvester eombiiution 
found Itself in xirtiiallv mnnopolistie eonti ot 
the harvesting machine held 

In the &uhsee]uent pciUHl the Internitional 
Harvester Compan> proceeded to use its strong 
position and its abundant suppiv of lie|iiid funds 
to acquire control ot esscntid raw mite nils, 
to increase its foreign s,iles, but al>o\c all to 
expand its activities in the manufacture of other 
lines of farm equipment. 1 he marketing of the 
product alwayx constituted an important busi- 
ness phase of this industry The farmers had 
^ be fiimilianred with the operation of the 


“ntw-fangled*’ devices, as the machines grew 
more complicated and expensive it became in- 
crcasingl\ mcessarv for the niinufictiircrs to 
fin inee the pure hasers, c flu iil trviee f>rth'* 
re pi iceme nt of pirts h dlioeri iirtiincJ Ihc 
j lonms m the indiistrv were foreed to build up 
an ( ntirelv new distrilnition svstein, 11c ithci local 
meeli iiiics nor general mere bants could be relied 
uixiti to understand the nitric icics (;f the new 
michines nor to furnish credit to the farmers 
Ij(jl il igcnts had to be introduced from the out- 
side and their work supplemented with sales 
tills and mechanical demonstrations b\ men 
elneeted l-(»ni the center In t* e trielc war which 
ekvelo) ed, i 1 1 wc re li ’ d )V n b\ exclusive 
eontr icN prohibiti 1 ^ th in ♦ >11 de iling in com- 
peling riiiel i is of oilier mmuficturers, more- 
over e leli eoi inv attempted to attic h to itself 
as mu * of sueli loe il repre‘«i i natives as possible, 
thus etk etivelv limiting the re tnl outlets of other 
comp lines Because credit to retail purchasers 
w is furnished bv manufaeturers and because 
competition vas severe, the retail sale price of 
h irvestmg m lehines was virluallv lixed bv their 
mike IS I nder the si conditions the manufac- 
turers not onlv owned their piodiietion plants 
but ilsc) controlled the hrge distribution appa- 
ritus 1 he product and its manufacture having 
been perfected and the sale of harvesting ma- 
chine rv \ irtuallv monopoli/ed, costs could be re- 
duce el and operations expanded onlv through the 
cmplo lent of the existing maehmerv for the 
sde ol a 1 increasing \ irietv of farm equipment. 

Iht .lequisition ot “new lines ’ bv the har- 
vester ci>mhination put the producers in those 
branehis of the mdustrv on the defensive. 
\mc)ng them the consolidation movement had a 
eheekered historv I he price cutting of the pe- 
riod iSSo iSi)f> hid affected them as well, bi t 
combinilion had not been feasible because of 
the ^smaller size and greater numbers A most 
imp )i tant obstacle to agreement in each line was 
the inanufdcti re of a great varictv of implement 
tv pe s scarcelv comparable as to quality or cost of 
pnidiiction In spite of this v>me important 
consolidations were attempted and achieved. In 
iSq't the spring tooth harrow combination repre- 
scnteel a merger of 21 companies controlling 85 
percent of the total output In the early 1900*8 
an abortive attempt was made to combine the 
wagon manufacturers At the same time a plow 
combine nearly ivachcd completion before it 
was vMcckcd by the objections of one or two 
leading manufacturers In 1903 a company was 
oigani/cd which controlled half of the national 
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production of gram drills In other lines at- 
tempts to mitigate the s»e\ent} of competition 
led to formation of trade associations Mrhich 
endea\ored to iiuiiue manutactiiicrs to study 
their prodiiaion co^^ts, reduce the \arict} in 
similar tvpcs ot impkmcnt prtxluced and to 
establish a standard costing piocedure and thus 
to tomiulate indircitl> a set ot standard mini- 
mum prices Ihe actnities ot the har\cstcr 
combination tiirnislud a new incentnt to the 
formation of consolidations in order to take on 
an increasing niimlier ot lines 

I'^nder the circumstances the manutictiirers 
c^f plows were best ibk to take clT(cti\( iction 
In this branch ot industn there were a niimlH'r 
of big concerns w hfxse products wc re in demand 
dunng a lirge part ot the \t ir and which had 
therttore toiind it adcanUgcous to dc\ck)p and 
control a sipaiatc marketing organi/ition '1 hc\ 
soon toiind that this organi/ation could also he 
used tor the distrihuticin ot an incrcasinqK 
\antd line of implements miniifactnrcd b\ 
other non-competmg concerns Ihe conditions 
were thus njx t(jr taking the m\t step and 
controlling the minuficturc as well as the dis- 
tribution ot other t>pes ot tann implements 
Thi tendency to abandon spcciih/cd manufac- 
ture, caused as it was In the pressure from the 
marketing end, has continue el to date, two mer- 
gers of the same t\ pe ha\ ing occurreel dunng the 
lost ) ear In the meMntime the consent dec re e e n- 
tered against the h irN ester combination in le^ih, 
by which it was ordered to sell three of its five 
lines ot harvesting machines and not to employ 
more than one agent or representatne in any 
one town, has made the husinc*ss organization of 
the industry somewhat more homogeneous It 
increasingly tends to consist of a number of 
large, full line houses with a greater number of 
smaller specialized manufacturers compelled to 
cooperate with mamifaclurcrs of other non- 
competing lines in marketing their output 
The past quarter century' has witnessed 
important addition to sources of moti\e power 
on the farm hyen before 1900 stationary in- 
ternal combustion engines were employed in 
agnculture, largely in connection with thresh- 
ing On the very large farms steam power was 
used for pulling plows, the energy at hrst being 
transmitted to the plow through a system of 
cables and later by attaching the steam engine 
to the plow F tom these unpromising beginnings 
the early tractors were developed in the i90o’8. 
Although hghter than the steam engine they 
were still very heavy, called for the use of 


extremely large agncultural implements and 
were practicable only where cultivation of the 
soil was conducted on a large scale By 1910, 
however, intetiul combustion ongiiicxsrs devised 
smaller, lighter tractors, and in 1914, 3000 units 
of this t^pe were sold b) Vmcrican nuimfac- 
turers. '1 he war further encouraged the manu- 
facture ot tractors '1 he diversion of man power 
to v\ar uses, coupled with the need for increased 
agne iiltural prodtu tion, stimulate d further 
mechanization of farm opintions Ihe equip- 
ment iHid ill mamifactiiring wai munitions 
proved easily adaptable to the production of 
tractors, so that with the tc rmination ot the war 
a large aniount of cipiipiiunt betaine available 
T he [Hist-war pi nod brought a fin tlur improve- 
ment in tractoi design h> 11^2^ gcntril purpose 
srnill traitois had he conn both ju iitualdc and 
{xipuiar 'sinet tnetors ha\e sitcr il other impor- 
tant uses, their rnanuticture is i ot giiurilh 
consiikrid a pirt of the agneiiltnril niicliHKry 
induxtr\ bee iiisc of thi nitiiti o^ the pioduit 
as will as of the maniit ic tuning proicsses in- 
volved It Is mole neiilv i briiuh oj the anto- 
mobilt in histiv Ilowevir it inUiloiks with 
the agraulturil iTUthinftv 1 uhistrv it more 
points thin om lirg( in inuf utim ts *>1 igri 
cultural iquipnunt in eont ^nmiN with the 
tendency to c irrv i tiill hni, pOHluci tnetors 
just as ihtv privioiisK mamitictiini! stationarv 
'intern il cfmihustion engines and still continue 
to maniifaituTe horse diiwn wagons, tiutor 
mamifaeturcts ten ! t > ivparul into the proihic- 
tiofi of plovNs, iiiillv th* Use of the trietoi is 
infliiciii ing, anrl is bound to inthienee in the 
futiifc, the eh sign of igricnltiiril impk^ments m 
connection with which the tractor is employed 
The I niteil Slates is bv fir the lirge st pn)- 
ducxr eif dgneiiltnr.il equipment Because of its 
posbesMori of the cssenti il t iw matcnils and 
technic til si ill are I bee iiise ot the existence of a 
rapidly expanding domestic market, the in- 
dustry vxin lievclopcd to the point where it 
was exporting its products to hireign mirkets 
The most ifn|x>rtint of these were the countries 
of the New World in which agriculture con- 
ducted on a laigc scale was rapidly preempting 
hitherto virgin land, hut which were not suffi- 
ciently auvanced iiidustriall} to itiikc fcMsible a 
domestic manufacture of the heavier and costlier 
agneulu ral machines Argentina, C'anada, Rus- 
sia, France, Australasia and British South Africa 
together ab^-orbed very neatly the entire Amer- 
ican exports The characteristically American 
export product is tl)c harvesting machine; sine? 
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the war farm tractors have also been exported 
on a large scale. The International Harvester 
Company expanded its foreign business to a 
point which called fnr the organ i/iition of an 
extensive chain of foreign branch huusea and the 
establishment of plants in Germany, Russia, 
Sweden, France and Canada. Smaller com- 
panies trx>k care of their exports by establishing 
permanent connections with foreign jobbers. 

The table below represents a statistical sum- 
mary, based on census and Department of Com- 
merce data, of the historical development of the 
industry in the Ignited States. 


In addition to the United States the industry 
has also reached an impressive magnitude in the 
United Kingdom and Germany. 'Fhe early de- 
velopment of the iron and steel industry and of 
the engineering trades, as well as her dominant 
fK)sition in world amimerce, htted England to 
lu-a)me an important producer of agricultural 
machinery; the relative insignificance of English 
agriculture and the virtual monopolization by 
America of the production of harvesting ma- 
chines w’ere of a>urse negative factors. England 
began early to manufacture improved plows on a 
considerable scale and developed a large export 
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The manufacture of farm equipment for local 
needs is found in practically cverj’ countrv’. It is 
usually amfincd, however, to the pmduction of 
cheaper, lighter implements and to the adapta- 
tion of foreign models to peculiar local neeils. 
The pmduction of separate lines of farm equip- 
ment is extensively dcxelopetl in some coun- 
tries. Sweden is an iin|K)rtaiit pnxluccr of cream 
separators and exports this product to the four 
corners of the earth. The manufacture of trac- 
tors W’as stimulated recently in France and Italy 
in order to reduce the need for imjiorts and to 
obtain a lower pricetl product. In Australia and 
New Zealand a local industry developed, which 
attempted to adapt agricultural implements to 
the peculiarities of the agricultural processes of 
that continent. 


in this line. Hca\ier machines w’crc manufac- 
tured by works not specializing in farm equip- 
ment; the largest of them depended upon the 
Dominion and .Xrgentinc niaikets for the dis- 
posal of the greater part cif their output. At the 
same lime 1 ngland iinixirted jo percent of the 
ev|uipment used on its own farms; after the war 
this proportion incrc.iscd due to the growling 
jX)pularity of American tractors. Because of the 
inroaiis of foreign competition the industry was 
at the outbreak of the war in a depressed condi- 
tion; it has been in a worse pliglit since the be- 
ginning of the last decade. During this period it 
has showTi a temlcncy to form combinations; 
nearly all of the largest firms and those of the 
highest standing are now' members of one or 
another of a small number of groups. The trade 
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iisocuition of the agricuhunil engineering in- 
duetiy is promoting standard cost keeping 
systems and the regulation of price and dis- 
counts through ^'sympathetic agreements/’ 

In Germany the industry developed in the 
second half of the nineteenth ceiituiy through 
the attempts to adapt Knglish and American im- 
plements to a variety of local needs. An impor- 
tant stimulus was also found in the proximity of 
large foreign markets, such as Russia and the 
Balkan countries, which were in obvious need 
both of cheaper implements and longer credit 
terms than could be pnnided by English and 
American exporters. In the late st‘\cnties the 
general industrial development of the country 
and the necessity for the intensification of agri- 
culture as a protection against overseas com|>eti- 
tion encouraged the further growth of this 
branch of manufactiirt*. 'Hie organization in 
18S3 of the Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gesell- 
schafit, which aimed on an active educational 
campaign among farmers, anil the multiplication 
of cooperative credit and purchase societies luve 
tended to enlarge the absorption capacity of the 
domestic market. By ic)Oo there were in Ger- 
many, according to Ciustav Fischer’s estimate, 
1200 >Iant$ emploving 23.000 persons. Plows 
constituted the most important product, some of 
the German makes being well liked m many 
European countries and in South America. 
Since 1902 the Gennan indu>trv' has lived under 
the regime of protection, so that by 1906 exports 
exceeded imports; before the outbreak of the 
war tw’o thirds of the total output was exported 
and folly a half of this was sold to Russia, The 
war has resulted in an increased output for 
domestic uses and in a reori^ani/ation of the 
manufacturing processes to permit mass produc- 
tion and greater standardization of implement 
types. With the termination of the war many 
war munitions plants have turned to the prcKluc- 
tion of agricultural ecpiipment, the Krupp plant, 
for instance, has almost tripled itb pnxluction in 
this line. It is estimated that the Ck^nnan in- 
dustr)' in 1920 numbered Soo plants employing 
75,000 persons. More recently fjcrmany has 
considerably enlarged its production of farm 
tractors, and in 1928 for the first time exports of 
tractors exceeded imivoits. 

The fortunes of the agricultural machinery 
industry are very closely related to the pros- 
perity of agriculture. The world wide agricul- 
tural depression which has prevailed since the 
war and the elimination of Russia as a large 
importing country have put the industry in an 


unsatisfiictory condition. A greater standard- 
ization of simple implements, the development 
of new types of machines better adapted to use 
with tractors and designed to mechanize the 
perfomiance of tasks still done by hand (cotton 
pickers, improved sugar cane machines), busi- 
ness reorgani/ation which will enable single con- 
cerns to manufacture and sell more or lt\ss aim- 
plete outfits of fann equipment, arc present 
day tendencies which are expected to lestore 
more noniul conditions in the industry. The 
application of electmity to fanning, still in the 
experimental .stage, is an unknown factor and 
may completclv rcvolutioni/e the industiy. 
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AGRicri/rrRAL m \rketinc;. 

IIisif)RY. It is onlv in relatively recent years 
that the alwjvs vague and shifting line of de- 
marcation between the marketing of agricul- 
tural and of non-agricultural products has Ite- 
comc hignificant. 'Fhc sheep or the coni w'hich 
the ciirly cultivator f)f the soil bartered for the 
copper or fine clay of a neighboring group was 
but one of a few exchangeable products, hardly 
to be distinguished in method of di.sposition 
from the weapons of wood or metal which 
might find their way into the channels of trade. 
With the growth of city civilizations trade in 
foodstuffs became a somewhat specialized ac- 
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tivity, but the techniques of marketing wheat 
or spices^ silks or fine gems, arc essentially 
similar. The product of agriculture is but 
slightly differentiated in methods of distribu- 
tion from the product of a small scale, liand 
indiistty. 

The rea>rdcd history of marketing In the 
ancient world deals chiefly with the foreign 
commerce of the gre;it city centers of {Kipula- 
tion in Egypt, Babylon, India, China, (irecce 
and Rome. At all timers a large share of tliis 
commerce was in foodstuffs and other agricul- 
tural products. Athens exported oli\e oil, figs 
and honey. But Athens was not an agricultural 
state and hud to im|H)rt lialf her food supply. 
Her w’hcat, for instance, came Lirgely from 
southern Kussi.i by way of tlic Black Sea. 'I'he 
data arc lacking, however, to slmw us just 
how these primitive Ru.ssian farmers marketed 
their w'heat and in what form they took tlieir 
pay. The Code of llammiirahi shows cltarly 
that Balvko 'Mrried <jn a Nast roinnicrce as 
early as 2300 Silxcr and gold weic used 
for money, liaiiking functions were cairied on 
I>v the merchants, and wheat, wines, sheep and 
wrK)l were among the agricultural prodiu’ts ex- 
ported. Egypt for many centuries was sliippiag 
linen, juper and wheat to neiglilioring lands. 
Rome’s commerce is well kmiwn, especially 
after the first century of the empire. Tliis was 
the period of the “Ingienic markets and splen- 
did shojc't <jf Rome,” as it was the period 
of great pnisperity of Roman agriculture aiul 
stock raising. '1‘here was a tremendous devtl- 
opment of trade, both wholesale and retail. 
Safe and cas\ communication was established 
with all nearby countries; the Meditenaiiean 
and Black seas were regarded as Roman lak<.s; 
the great rixcrs of western Europe and the 
Nile Were higluvays fi)r Roman commen:e; cara- 
vans of camels traxersed all soiilhcrn A^ia and 
northern Africa; the sea route xv.is UM-d to 
India, .Vralna and the north coast of Europe. 
Regular commercial relations xxcre establi ’.'xl 
xvith China, India, .\frica (northern, central and 
southern), central Asia, .southern Russia, (kt- 
many, Norxvay, Sxveden, Biitian, CJaul, Spain. 
Into the shops of Rome came inctais, precious 
woods, precious stones, amber, silk, furs^as 
well as luxuries for the table fmm the farms 
of the world. Fn)in tlie fields of Italy came 
poultry, cattle, wheat, olives and wines. 

With the breaking of these lines of trade in 
the disturbed years of the early Middle Ages 
and the return to community self-suflicicncy 


in the manorial system, the marketing of agri- 
cultural products became again largely a local 
affair. Most farming before 1300, when that 
system reached its liighest development, was 
largely self-sufficient and inx'olx'ed very little 
actual bartering or buying and selling. But if 
the manor produced most of its own fcxKi- 
stiiffs it was also independent of outside com- 
munities for the supply of most of its clcthcsk|| 
furniture, wea{>ozis and instnimcnts of produce 
tion. 'riiis sclf-sufliciency xvas only rclanvc andf 
of short duration. The spices and luxurit-^ of 
the East slowly filtered into Europe through 
the barriers of difficult transportation and hos- 
tile sej\iratcd communities. Agricultural prod- 
ucts pla\ed their part in the revix'ing tra^ 
In the great fairs to xxliich foreign niercb|^| 
brought their wares, and in the lesser 
which ^'troxided a means of local c\ch.uiJiy^HB 
and xxfK)! and xxine xvere traded for the pr({|||Ct 
of the city guildsman or t!ie luxuries of a ‘far 
land. 

Periodic fairs, large anil small, xxere the most 
imi'ortant marketing mechanism of the Middle 
Ages. A considerable amount of intra-ma norial 
c\i.hangc xxas accomplished in the paxment of 
the XiUioiis manorial dues, but in good yc.irs 
there xxas alxxaxs a surplus to be stilJ at the 
local market ami tlumce carried by tlie itinerant 
trader to the larger fair. These institutions 
ig'parcnily grexx up first as rLligunis rather than 
as cor ’’urcial .ictixitics. 'I’hex usually began 
in rcli'j*'-us asscinblus about monasteries or 
shrines on feast d.ixs. .'‘slid one brench xxriter: 
“'rhe»’e is no grt.it kstixal xxithout a fair; no 
fair xxithout a festixal.” 'Phe religious element 
remained imporiaiit; but at the great fairs of 
Bordtaiix and Champagne, or St. (iiles and 
St. Botolph, it xxas the commenial opjx^rtf- 
nity that xx.is dominant throughout the da}s 
or xxeeks that merehants and customers xxere 
.-issc mbled. And as xxith tlie increase of popu- 
lation. the f cilitalion of transport and the 
groxxtli of Cities the jHTioilic fair xxms supple- 
mented and finally largely supplanted by regu- 
lar local markets, a complex commercial system 
dex'cloped. 

Exon this relatix ely ilircct form of marketing 
inx*olx*ed an elalxirate organ i/at ion of merchants 
and traders, speculators ami lenders of money; 
It resulted in the fomialion of commercial 
leagues and tlie establishment of foreign trading 
centers. As cities grexv in size and intluence, 
the principal role in the marketing mechanism 
passed from the trader gatlicring surplus grain 
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from one local market after another» to the 
merchant and his factor bargaining for the con- 
trol of the next year's crop from a whole 
region. And slowly, throughout the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the public markets 
of the cities were replaced by the wholesale 
exchange and the retailer with his permanent 
shop and stock of goods on sale evcr\’ business 
day. The same process of cialM>ration of the 
marketing mechanism was going on in the 
textile trades or in the vroolen industries. I'he 
disorganization of such changes was more no- 
ticeable in regard to agriculture, for the danger 
of famine or dearth was ever in the background. 
Local supplies w'ere drawn to the citie:», and 
as in modern times agricultunil surpluses fre- 
quently existed alongside of agricultural dearths. 
Governments unsuccessfully attempted to pre- 
vent dearth by controlling exportation, and the 
trader mts more and more successful in freeing 
himself from governmental supervision. 

Not only were changes in the methods of 
distribution of agricultural and of manufactured 
products occurring simultaneously and in simi- 
lar directions during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries; in many countries there was 
taking place an '^agrarian revolution" which 
was bringing into prominence new agricultural 
products and a new oiganization of agricultural 
production. The changes were in line with the 
increasingly commercial emphasis of society. 
But the adjustment was of short duration. By 
the end of the eighteenth century there had 
begun that process of industrialization which 
so altered the position of agriculture in the 
economic order. Great as have been the trans- 
formationa in methods of distribution of agri- 
cultural products whenever city civilizations 
have arisen, there has never until the past 
century been a time when agriailtural pnKlucts 
were not the most important articles of aim- 
mercc. Now, although the f(K>d supply is still 
basic, society is timed to the furnaces of the 
steel mills rather than to the harvest and the 
fruit crop, and the complexities of the financial 
superstructure are greater than they have ever 
been before. 

Not only must the agriailturist move in 
the shadow of the industrial system, but all his 
contacts with the commercial and industrial 
system have become more direct and immedi- 
ate. The farmer no longer lives in relative iso- 
lation and self-sufficiency, relying upon the 
merchant to gather his bit of surplus grain; 
he must now plan for the market— inJeecl his 


whole method of living must be directed to- 
ward the commercial disposition of his prod- 
ucts. An increasing complexity of the market 
mechanism has resulted, for this system into 
which the farmer must fit includes also the 
great grain and raw material producing areas 
of the new continents or of the "backward 
countries." It is a system in which the develop- 
ment of world exchanges fust facilitates and 
then enforces competition between the staple 
products of the smallest farm in the United 
Stands and the largest ranch in Aiistnilia. 

With all its increasing complexity the system 
is still inadequate to effect a smooth or stable 
adjustment of agriculture to the economic order. 
Even where large scale machine methods and 
modern systems of accounting are applied to 
agriculture, its dissimilarities to other indus- 
tries are striking. It is, in the first place, not 
one but many industries, where one fanner 
may pnKluce staple f(X)d products for a world 
market, industrial raw materials for a distant 
industry and dairy products or fresh vegetables 
for the nearby urban coininunities. Even with 
specializiition there arc definite limits to the 
consolidation of agricultural uiiit.s. More im- 
portant is the almost insuperable diiriculty of 
regulating the quantities of agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is not merely that weather is uiiceruin 
and production seasonal but that thi^rc is no 
method of controlling the output of the innu- 
merable small producers throughout the world. 
The maladjustments which result from these 
difficulties press almost eijually as hard iqvon 
groups which remain outside the industrial- 
capitalistic system as upon those which have 
been drawn almost entirely within it. 

Agencies and methods of organization have 
grown up from within and from without the 
system of agricultural marketing. Railroad rates 
and automobile costs, the concentration of the 
milling and sugar industries and the demands 
of textile manufacturers set a pattern to whieli 
the system of agricultural marketing must con- 
form, while the development of world commod- 
ity exchanges, of cooperative marketing, of 
methods of refrigeration and storage bring sta- 
bilization and pattern from withitl. The pattern 
is yet incomplete and constantly shifting, but 
its main outlines can be traced. 

United States. In the United States agri- 
culture is now quite generally on a commercial 
basis, that is, the farmer sells most of what he 
produces and buys most of what he consumes. 
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The marketing process consists of six funda- 
mental operations— production, transportation, 
storage, credit, ri^k bearing and sale. 

To pcrtoiin the various marketing services 
implied by tin sc hinctionb many different types 
of middltmcn ha\c been evohed transporta- 
tion IS of considerable importance in the United 
States, \\liere the a\erage haul of food is aliout 
one thous.ind miles The railroads arc still the 
most important transportation agency for agn- 
eiiltiirc as for other industries Indeed the 
development of methods of refrigeration has 
mere is(d then iinpnrtanee Rut it is also true 
that automobile transport has had far reaching 
effects on agricultural marketing The truck and 
the paved road have increased the radius of 
influence of local markets and made possible 
ruw utilizations of land Thev have reduced not 
only the farmer’s vKial isolation but his eco- 
nomic remoteness, with results which cannot 
}ct be measured 

Storaj^v 111 tui I nitcd SUtes has made enor- 
mous pi )grcss in the last fiftv vears, particu- 
hrlv III the fulds icquiring artificial rvfngera- 
tion Millions of tons ot f<K>ds art now stored 
in the suinnur awaiting the autumn and wintci 
dernifids '1 he cpialitv of the f(K)d remains 
gfH)cl; the prne is gnatlv stsbili/cd to the 
f inner’s adv antage Such storage is feasible for 
butter, eggs, poultrv, fresh meats, cream and 
nnnv kinds of flints and vegetables Dr) stor- 
age IS provided for grain in the fonn of country 
and terminal elevators Warm storage t 4 ikcs care 
of such foodstuffs as bananas, sweet potatoes 
and white potatoes 

Although the furnishing of credit has become 
one of the most specialized of modem services, 
the farmer is not entirel\ dependent upon the 
ordinar) commereinl agencies In most coun- 
tries governments have provided special svs- 
tems of agricultural credit {qt ) Risk bearing 
may be distribute^d bj the fanner in inanv 
cases by means of insurance Risk is also less- 
ened by a wise treatment of the funding tal 
factors of uncertainty, many of which are sub- 
ject to human control Cvrading and stinelard- 
i7ing are doing much to lessen hiisiiuss dis- 
putes, particularly disputes over the reieetion 
of consigned goods. Better quality production, 
more thorough culling, better packaging and 
loading — all these activities are lessening the 
risks of loss and damage in transit. There rc- 
niain, however, many economic risks which 
cannot be eliminated. 

The sale of any product is today a highly 


speciali7ed activity. The relationships of the 
various middlemen who are concerned are con- 
stantly shifting with new methods of produc- 
tion and distribution. The usual classification 
of sellers has been the threefold one of whole- 
saler, jobber and retailer The functions of 
wholesaler and jobber, both of whom buy m 
Luge quantities and sell in smaller amounts, 
tend to overlap. In most industnes both are 
gradually being replaced by other, usually more 
specialized, types of distributors ’1 his tendency 
is apparent in the marketing of agricultural 
products, although it operates more slowly than 
in the case of large scale industries 

Among the newer types of middlemen, bro- 
kers and commission merchants arc dealers who 
act as agents between buyers and sellers, but 
do not take title to the goods Brokerage fees 
usually run from i to 2 percent, commissions 
from I to 15 percent of the selling price The 
commission merchant, receiving the goods on 
consignment, docs a certain amount of physical 
handling 'Fhc broker usually has no handlmg 
of the g(x>ds, but finds buyers b\ means of 
interviews, letters or wire As commodities 
become better graded and standardized the 
number of brokers increases, while that of com- 
mission merchants decreases Livestock, wool 
and wheat are still sold almost entirely by 
commission merchants, for personal inspection 
Ixrfore purchase is here necessary to determine 
actual V dues 

One c t the more important of the new agen 
cits which arc intmducmg economies into the 
distribution of agnculturai pnxlucts is cooper- 
ative mirketing It has achieved substantial 
success m gram, dairv products, livestock, fruits 
and vegetables, and nuts. In gram the five 
thousand farmers* elevators were and are su»,- 
cessful in overcoming certain trade abuses. In 
the durv industry the local creameries or cheese 
factories have now in many sections improved 
the qiulity of ihcir products, standardized them 
and moved them in larire quantities, so that 
savings have been made, consumer demand in- 
creased and prices thereby strengthened The 
Minnesota creameries bv cooperating and ship- 
ping butter m car lots, rather than in less than 
car lots, were able to save ten thousand dollars 
a week in freight alone. 

Auctions provide a means of distribution for 
some products Thc> are used extensively in 
most of the large cities for the sale of citrus 
fruits, grapes ancl certain deciduous fruits This 
affords a much cheaper method than the old 
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fashioned commission merchant. In New York 
attempts have been made to use the auction 
in the sale of eg)^» and the method is slowly 
growing; in favor. 'Hxe farmers of Kem County, 
California, ha\e for many jears nude success- 
ful use of the auction in marketing hogs, com- 
peting bu\crs coming from San Francisa> and 
Los Angeles. 'Lhe cost of this ser\ ice is ver\' low. 

Chain stores ha>e entered the fieUl of selling 
fresh fruits and vegetables, with notable changes 
in our marketing system. 'Fheir pdicy is tt> 
purchase in large vf)lume and to demand stand- 
ardized products of relatively high ijuality. 
Such purchases arc more and more made 
through coopcrati\ e org-anirations of producers. 

Roadside maikets are the si:np!c^t f<»rin of 
direct marketing used b\ the farmer. With the 
coming of gixnl roads and the autom«)bile the 
fanners near large cities and tlie smaller mill 
towns find customers at their dof)r for their 
fresh fruits and ^cgetable^, egg^, flowers and 
various other products. Witli unpaid faiiiih 
labor and long hours the fanner can nwu'c a 
large volume of produce in this wa\ with neg- 
ligible expense- An increa.-'ing amount of prod- 
uce IS also di-stributed l»y means of parcel post. 

'A ne general pattern of agiicultural marketing 
is set by these agencies and metluids. In addi- 
tion special incchaiusins haw b<en de\elopcil 
for marketing each farm commodity. 'Flic better 
standardized commodities arc now Ixmght and 
s^>ld on oi^ani/ed commodity exchanges, 'fliis 
is true of grains, cotton, butter and cgus, and 
certain pork products (mess pork, ribs, lard). 
In these pnjducts there is future trading and 
hence continuous price quotations. At the other 
extreme are found the perishable fruits and 
vegetables such as peaches, strawberries and 
tomatoes, which ha\c no organized markets and 
no official price quotations. Between these two 
extremes come the scmi-pcrishable commodi- 
tie.s such as potatoes and apples, which can 
be stored but not beyond one .sea.son. Tie rc 
is no organized market for such commodities, 
but a large number of central markets. 

Grain and cotton may be taken as types of 
the standard cr)mmodities moving freely in the 
channels of world commerce. Wheat, growm on 
twt' million farms in forty-four states, moves 
first to the nearest railroad station or flour mill. 
Here it is sohl for cash, usually to the country 
elevator. Such clc\ators are of four types: inde- 
pendent (owned by ]rx:al business man); farm- 
ers’; line (owned by corporation at central mar- 
kets); mill. If the grain goes to a farmers’ 


elevator (and 56 percent of all grain reaching 
Chicago comes from farmers’ elevators), the 
routine is as follows: the farmer is paid with 
money Ixirmw'ed from the bank or advanced 
by the commission mercliant at the central 
market, (irain paper, so-called, is standard liq- 
uid security for bank loans at the lowest current 
rates. Bills of lading or warehouse receipts con- 
stitute the usual collateral for such credit. 'Fhc 
grain in the country elevator is cither con- 
signed, or is sold by wire “to arrive,** that is, 
for deferred shipment, the price and the time 
of shipment being stipulated in the bid. Ar- 
rived at the terminal market, the grain is srjid 
to a terminal elevator ovmkt, an exporter, a 
miller or some of the grain iiuliistrics. 'Fhe 
buyer hedges himself against loss from price 
decline by .selling a iuture on the grain ex- 
change, speculators being the chief buyers of 
futures. 'Fhe etfect of this liedging or price 
insurance is to enable the market in the fall 
to absorb without a price depres>ion millions 
of bushels of grain dumped ilay after day. 

C'otton may be compared with whc.it: both 
arc iKiuid commodities; both move a\va\ from 
the farms into the ch.innels of world commerce; 
both arc financed at low cf>st beiau.sc of the 
sUndard traiie document'; involved; both are 
sul^jcct to feileral grading and may be stored 
for long periods with little deterioration; both 
*arc subject to future trading on the orLMui/ed 
exchanges of Kurope and Ainerua; l^otli have 
conlimious market quotations. In contnust to 
Cfitton or wheal is corn. For while ctirn is a 
sUplc commodity. So percent of tlial pnniuced 
in the Tnited States is consumed on the fann. 
Indeed it is estimated that farmers use 40 per- 
cent of all agricultural [products as raw material 
for further product!' »n. 

Livestock is marketed in an entirely difFercnt 
manner fr«>m that i^ed in connection with 
cotton and wheat. While a certain amount is 
prepared on the farm or by local butchers, 
about 60 percent of all tlie meat slaughtering 
is dune in the large central markets which are 
served by public stockyards. Faftners may sell 
to a local live.stock buyer who consigns to a 
commission merchant at the stockyards, or the 
farmer may consign his own car to the same 
agency. At the stockyards the commission mer- 
chant fares five types of buyers: the packers; 
city butchers; order buyers (who buy to ship 
to another market); speculators (who buy to 
sell again on the same market); buyers of Stock- 
ers and feeders (who buy stock not yet ’‘fin- 
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ished/’ but which must be shipped back to 
feeders in the country). Two significant changes 
in recent years have broken into this routine of 
marketing. Cooperative marketing, through local 
livestock shipping associaticHis, assembles and 
ships in car lots for the farmer at a minimum 
of cost for the service; at all the l)ig packing 
centers there are now c<K>perative agencic*8 to 
sell in competition with the regular commission 
merchants. The second change is the so-called 
direct packer buving, a new method whereby 
packers send buyers to the country and buy 
fnirn farmers. In either case the price quota- 
tions established at the stockyards are the only 
price barometer the farmer has. 

Milk is by far the most \aluuble product of 
American agriculture. Whole milk for tity ccui- 
sumption is noNs largely handled In' farmers* 
c*xiperative dair>’ associations d()ing collective 
bargaining with the citv ilistriluitors. 'riic two 
milk by-products, butter and chees*-, acctnint 
fur aljout y' percent of the njilk produced 
'riiese two things are handled c[uite generallv 
by local cooper.itive concerns, federated for 
purptjses of inspection, gratling, standardizing 
and better merchandising. 

The marketing of fruits and \egetahlcs is 
especially confused, eveept in those special- 
ized areas where c<3operati\e firgani/ations have 
standardized the product and put it on the 
market under their own brand. ’I'lie markets 
suffer from alternation between oversiipply and 
dearth, and there is no adequate price barom- 
eter to serve as a guide to produetkm. 

In recent years federal regulation of market- 
ing has been inlnKliicccl to cure trade abuses 
and to promote the iiiten*sts of the pnjduccr. 
The federal government has establisheil grades 
and standards for about one hundred coinniodi- 
ties, and also provides for optional shipping 
point and terminal inspection where made nec- 
essary by the volume of business. In addition 
to the regular research studies and adminis- 
trative activities of the United States l)c^ irt- 
ment of Agriculture and its Bureau of .Agricul- 
tural Economics in the field of marketing, tliere 
have been four outstanding regulative acts in 
recent years: the l»nited States Warehouse .\ct 
of 1916, aiming to improve storage and to pro- 
vide cheaper credit b> means of the warehouse 
receipt; the Grain Standards Act of iqib, a 
law prt)viding uniform federal grades for grain 
and also federal supendsion of all state and 
local grain inspection systems; the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, giving the secretary 


of agriculture power to supervise and regulate 
the packers and the stockyard companies; the 
Grain Futures Act of 1922, giving the secre- 
tary of agriculture authririty and power to 
supervise and regulate grain futures markets 
and to prevent manipulation and comers. In 
coinparist^n with the past, however, the free- 
dom of internal trade is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of our agricultural marketing systerri. 

James E. Boyle 

Europf. The great industrial development 
of the early nineteenth century in Europe was 
confined to certain clearly defined regions and, 
while agriculture in the surrounding amntries 
was ijuick to react to the stimulus of the new 
markets, national boundaries and inadequate 
transprirt facilities cau.sed the more distant peas- 
ant f.ommunities to be left undisturbed for a 
long time by the new circumstances. Xo intri- 
cate system of marketing of produce within 
the countries themselws wras necessary. Or- 
ganization of an export trade in food from the 
rural countries to the industrialized countries 
was of slow growth. By the end of the century, 
however, marketing systems had been evolved 
to draw upon the surplus supplies of even the 
more backward agricultural communities. 

More progressive marketing methods have 
since been adopted, but century old practises 
amtinuc to exist side by side with modem 
devciopTuents; even the upheaval in the mar- 
keting s'* fcKulstuffs caused by the w’ar of 1914- 
18 did not completely abolish traditional meth- 
ods. In the last two or three decades in the 
export trade the marketing of dairy products 
has been the most progressive. With regard to 
products srild in home markets, the organiza- 
tion of the marketing of liquid milk has under- 
gone the greatest changes. The latter has been 
rendered ncccssaiT, first, by the increasing de- 
manJs for fresh milk in urban areas and, 
second, by tl»»‘ continually rising hygienic stand- 
ards which arc being set for the production 
and handling of the milk. Progress in the mar- 
keting of exported dairy produce may be very 
largely due to the example and high standard 
set on the British market by the Danish butter 
producers. 

Factors w’hich influence marketing organi- 
zation over a w'hole continent of more than 
twenty independent nations are so numerous 
as almost to defy analysis. In general, systems 
of disposal of produce by farmers may be said 
to differ, first, according to the nature of the 
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commodity; second, according to the nature of 
the trade, whether for kKal consumption, for 
distant consumption \\ ithin tlic national bound- 
aries or for export; and third, according to the 
importance of the commodity in the fann econ- 
omy. Close attention is often gi\cn to the 
method of disposal of the major pn)diice of 
the farm, but the minor produce may be 
“dumped” u|K)n the readiest market. 

The direct retailing of pmdiice by the indi- 
vidual fanner to the consumer, presumably the 
most elementary method ot dis|^)sal, continues 
to some extent for most cmnnioiiities which 
do not require elal>orate preparation, e.g milk, 
butter, eggs and fresh \egetiblcs>. A nipidly 
decreasing pn)portion of farm pnHliiction finds 
its outlet in this way. Street markets, operating 
under increasingly stringent regulations; hawk- 
ing from door to door; and, to a much less 
extent, parcel pc3St arc the means by which 
produce is brought direct to the consumer. 

So far as can be estim*ited, the largest proj^or- 
tion of all prcxluce is s/)ld b\ fanners in the 
wholesale market. Neglecting for the moment 
the farmers’ cooperaine asscKiations, produce 
is disiKised of by farmers to the wholesale and 
retail traders in three main wsns: sale outright 
in local markets either by priNate bargain or 
by auction; sale in distant markets b> agents 
acting for the farmer and paid by commi.ssion; 
and sale on a period omtract to one iimi. 
Sales of cattle and sheep by farmers take place 
mainly in local auction markets, owmed and 
regulated either by municipalities or by auc- 
tioneers. (train is sold by prnate bargain to 
merchants. Direct selling to millers has declined 
owing to the concentratif)n of the milling iii- 
diiscr}'. The larger pro|)ortion of fresh vege- 
tables IS consigned to distant markets and sold 
there on commission, but the method of sale 
varies according to the distance of the fanns 
from a large consuming center. The method 
of sale on contract to wholesale an^i retail tiirr^ 
and to factories is increasing with certain kinds 
of produce. Sugar beet is universally sold on 
contract to factories; fresh fruit for preseix^es, 
milk either for the liiiuid trade or for manu- 
facture, and eggs show a marked tendency 
toward this method. 

The more recent developments of agricul- 
tural marketing center around the growth of 
the farmers’ cooperative movement and the in- 
terest of governments in the prosperity of agri- 
culture. Farmers’ ccx>perative scKietics in some 
forms have existed for a very long time in 


European countries. Generally speaking, coop- 
eration among fanners for the sale of their 
produce is more recent than eredit and purchase 
associations. In most of the European rountrics 
there has, however, been ajnsidcrable devel- 
opment in selling societies. In some countries, 
in alnu»st all kinds of produce from milk prod- 
ucts, pig products, eggs and wine to livestock 
and cereals, progress has been very marked. 
CooptTattve selling by fanners of lii|uid milk, 
fresh fruit and vegetables appears to have made 
less general advance, but abundant examples of 
successful eflort.s exist. iXmong the raw mate- 
rials tor indiistr>', sale and exfuirt of Ha\ from 
the eastern Baltic stales are on a cooperative 
basks, and the organization of vvfxil growers in 
England and Scotland has shown recent de- 
velopment. 

The ox)perati\e movement has the active 
sup()ort, in greater or less <li gi« e, of the grivcrii- 
ments of the vanmis coiintru s In Soviet Kn^sia 
and Finland universal cooperative selling in 
agrieulture is the delinilc pi>licv of the existing 
governments. Apart from these countries Den- 
mark appears to have the most highlv ilevckiped 
ciKipenitive organization in l.urope It has been 
estimated that nearly 90 percent ot the Danish 
farmers arc membeis of ccK)pcTali\e ilaiiies, 
while 70 percent disposed of pigs It trough a>- 
ujHsrative abatt*)irs (11)25). 

An im]X)rtant development has been the fed- 
eration of cooperative societies for the export 
of produce. Denmark furnished the best ex- 
ample t)f consistent success in this direction for 
many vear.s, but other Luropisin countries are 
similarly organized. Approximately 40 percent 
of the butter leaving lienmark is e\|x>rted by 
fourteen large export associations serving 580 
affiliated local societies (1925). Cooperative so- 
cieties for export of butter are also important 
in Kus.sia, Netherlands, Finland, Esthonia and 
Latvia. 'Fhe federations of Swiss milk producers 
very largely control the export of all cheese 
from Switzerland, while one of their federations 
is directly engaged in export trade. A very 
large part of the export of eggs from Denmark 
is in the hands of a cooperative egg export asso- 
ciation with which about 550 IrKal egg collecting 
stations are affiliated (1925). Gtlier countries 
from which eggs arc exported cooperatively 
on a largi' scale are the Netheriandis, Russia 
and Poland. Other commodities in the export 
of which farmers’ cooperative associations 
exercise considerable influence are bacon from 
Denmark, flax from the eastern Baltic coun- 
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tries and currants and raisins from Greece. 

A feature of the cooperative marketing of 
agricultural pnidiicta to which considerable at- 
tention is being directed is the growth of din^ct 
trading relations between the agricultural aj- 
operative organizations and the amsumers* co- 
operative societies. As far back as 1896 the 
Congress of the International C<M)pcrati\e Alli- 
ance endeavored to foster trade relations. More 
recently encouragement has been given to this 
movement at the World t^ainomic Conference 
(1927) by a clause in the general resrjlution on 
agriculture, and by a special resolution expand- 
ing the views of the conference on this c|uestion. 

The war time restrictions of go\ernments 
upon the sale of agricultural produce ha\c al- 
most entirely disappeared, but the actixe inter- 
est of governments in the trade in agricultural 
produce is manifested in many wajs. (joxern* 
meat monopolies in tobacco exist in several 
countries, and flax is a government monoj>oly 
in laitvia. Ihcic arc other countries in which 
the governments have had a direct participation 
in the trade in agricultural produce, as for ex- 
ample in the case of grain in Norwaj and of the 
recenth al>olished wheat moiiopoK in Switzer- 
land; but how far any of this is of a reasfinaMv 
pemunent character it is impossible to s.iv. 

Apart from direct state trading all govern- 
ments are giving increased attention to the 
problems of the marketing of produce. The 
cncxHiragcmcnt of cooperative eflort has alre., S 
been referred to. OlHcial grading of lann prod- 
uce for export has been in operation in certain 
Kim)]>can countries for many vears, hut since 
the war of 1914' iS more aire has been exer- 
cised in this clnection, together with the estab- 
lishment of “oflicial marks,’* espcciallv in coun- 
tries exporting dair^- produce and c'ggs. Oflicial 
grading and marking of produce bv a “national 
mark” for the home maiket has reccnilv been 
made the object of schemes developed bv the 
Ministry of Agriculture for England and Wales 
and the Department of i\griculture for Scv - 
land. 

Farmers also obtain increased benelits in 
marketing from other state activities such as 
the prevention of fraudulent dealing, the con- 
trol of freight charges, the issue of market in- 
telligence concerning supplies and prices, and 
the expansion of facilities for economic research 
in marketing. 

John P. Maxton 
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ACiRIClXTl^RAL POLICY. From ancient 
time's to the present the policies of government 
toward agriculture have neccssarilj occupied a 
large place in the attention of statesmen, since 
agricultural pn lucts furnish not only the sub- 
sistence of the people but also a considerable 
part of the raw materials of industrj' and are a 
major item of commerce. In a broad way such 
jvolicies may be grouped under three heads. 
First is the extreme position that agriculture 
should be fostered as a prime source of national 
Ffrength. Second, and at the opposite extreme, 
ib the p(vlicy of complete or virtual disregard of 
agriculture and dependence on imported food 
and raw materials of industry'. Between these 
two extremes we find a third fK)licy which looks 
in a general way toward self-sufficiency. The 
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countiy which follows this policy aims to sup- 
ply in the main its own agricultural needs but 
does not seek to derive any considerable part 
of its national income from the export of agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

A highly developed agricultural or industrial 
policy is more likely to be established at the 
present time when adequate transportation fa- 
cilities or great scientific and technical knowl- 
edge have made extreme types of economic 
specialrz;ition feasible. It is also evident that 
small countries will probably find themselves 
forced into rather intensive development of a 
single line of pn>duction, or at best a narnnv 
range of specialization, whereas countries of 
broad geographic extent and ainsiderable di- 
versity of natural resources find a high degree 
of self-sufficiency both natural and profitable. 
The British Isles probably present the best il- 
lustration of highly developed industrial grow th 
and comparative indifiference to agriculture. 
Economic resources and the momentum of early 
development create so great a comparative ad- 
vantage in the fields of mining, manufacture 
and trade as to make any thoroughgoing [vdicy 
of ugricuitural stimulation impracticable, (ircat 
Briiain typifies the most extreme /ile\ elopinent 
of an industrialized countrx* content to be de- 
pendent U(ion overseas pnKlucers for the bulk 
of her agricultural supplies, feeling secure in 
the possession of a powerful navy, ample mer- 
chant marine, a highly developed trade organi- 
zation and a dominant financial position. The 
World War .so shorA the ba.ses of this confidence 
as to start an almo.st hvsterical agitation for 
the rehabilitation of agriculture e\en to the 
extent, as some of the extremists demanded, of 
self-sufficiency in the staples of subsistence. 
The practical result has been some liberaliza- 
tion in land prdievt a stimulus to agricultural 
education, protective legi.slation for the agri- 
cultural laborer and a somewhat more generous 
ena>uragement of husbandr>’ in general, ^'ut 
even post-war Britain, with the \ivid memory 
of threatened famine under conditions of sub- 
marine warfare, has found it impracticable to 
do much toward reviving an agricultural indus- 
try which had been waning since the coming 
of the industrial rex’olution. To a certain extent 
Great Britain seeks to effect a favorable ex- 
change situation between her own industrial 
and commercial enterprise and the agricultural 
predisposition of the scattered members of the 
empire. Actually, however, England follows the 
current of economic rather than political affilia- 


tion and finds that Argentinian beef and Danish 
butter fit into this system quite as well as 
Canadian wheat and New Zealand lamb. 

In Germany industrial development was in- 
tensive in the w^atem provinces in the late 
decades of the ninettrnth century, but the east 
embraced a large agricultural domain whose 
representatives attained a potentially dominant 
position under the empire. The agrarianism of 
the Prussian Junker was that of one who was 
both militarist ami landlord, and he was work- 
ing for his own personal interests at the same 
time that he was providing his amntry with 
an internal supply of bread grain in case of war. 

It IS somewhat paradoxical that, although tlie 
dominance of the Junker has now' been super- 
seded by the dominance of the western indus- 
trialist, even post-w'ar CJennan policy favors 
agricultural de\elopmeiU. 'Phis is a result of 
the p<».st-wiir industrial and corninercial posi- 
tion, which has been unfavorable to the securing 
of imjiorts of f«H)d and agrieulliiral raw mate- 
rials on advantageous terms. Hence it has ap- 
peared neeoss.iry to resort to ugrieiiltiiral tariffs 
and other de\iccs to .stimulate di»meslic sup- 
plies. 'Phis line of <iction, how'e\er, must he 
regarded as a ten4v>rarv expedient rather than 
a f>emiancnt adjustment. (fernuny\s agricul- 
tural resimrccs, none t^)o ample in the da\s of 
the empire, were seriously curtailed in the fix- 
ing of national iMiundancs under the 'PrixitN of 
Versailles, and it seems ine\itable that the ulti- 
mate realization of the country's maximum eco- 
nomic )>f>tentialitics inii.st be dc*peiuJent chiefly 
on her industrial and commercial development. 
'Phis means the reestablishment of advantageous 
reciprrjcal relations with countries more favor- 
ably circumstanced* for agricultural specializa- 
tion. In terms of geographic proximity and 
natural resources Russia is capable of playing 
such a role. But Russia’s sluggish general eco- 
nomic recovery and the disparity between an 
increase in agricultural productivity and the 
growth of population, with the accompanying 
elevation of tlic standard of living, makes this 
solution improbable at present. 

It seems self-evident that Russia’s resources 
foreordain her to an agricultural future which 
will overshadow her industrial achievement, 
considerable though that may be. Imperial 
Russia manifested considerable concern in pro- 
viding transportation facilities and in further- 
ing manufacturing and commercial development 
during the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in the twentieth century before the 
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outbreak of the World War. Although the Rev- 
olution of 190; forced the c/anst government 
to recogni/e that something had to be done to 
relieve the peasants, little was done to facilitate 
in any real sense the de\clopment of Russia's 
agricultural potentialities I hc policy inaugu- 
rated by Stolypin contemplated an improve- 
ment of agricultural technique and a develop- 
ment of agricultural rcsourcis through coloni- 
zation of Liberia 'J’hc prosecution ol this policy 
was interrupted first bv the World War and 
then by the Revolution of 1917, which brought 
in Its wake cspropriation of land belonging to 
large estates and its distribution, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, among the peasants 

Alter the sioimv pciiod of 191S 21 the 
Soviet regime set itself ilchnitelv to rebuilding 
the economic life of Russia out of its own re- 
soimes '1 his has meant a libiral policv toward 
tin pcas.uit in order to e xpanel agncultunl pro- 
duction as fullv as pos ilih 'riic principal 
result has luen m ’-tieiigthen the rich pcisants, 
the kulaks, te) a jvunt which has embarrassed 
the ( omnmnist pirtv Hence in 192S it felt 
constrained to pul mou emphasis on the policv 
of '*agrniaii vKuIi/ation \n impoilint fea- 
ture of this program is the development of 
large scale eolleetivist farms designed to in- 
crease the agricultural proeluet at the disposal 
of the government, to elmionstratc the technical 
siiperioritv of this inoele of fanning anel to 
provide pnifitahle emplovinemt for the fVK r 
peasants On the whfde the Soviet gov eminent 
IS committed to a poliev of fostering the de- 
velopment eif manufacturing industries which 
would make Russia teonomicalh self-su the lent 
However, the immeeliate need for an agricul- 
tural export surplus and the fact that the major- 
ity of the population is still engaged in farming 
makes ineviuhle for the mar future a policv 
of continuous stimulation of agricultural pm- 
duction. 

Italy has recently entered upon a program 
intended to increxisc agncultural prodiictiv. 
Agricultural education, m companson with pop- 
ular eductUion, is quite impressive, and con- 
siderable effort has also beexi made to set up a 
system of rural finance and cooperative oigani- 
7 ations. Since the war a vigorous attempt has 
been made to increasi the homo supplv of 
bread grains in order to strcMigthcn her |x)sition 
in international trade. Although the movement 
has thus far bc*cn €lisap|K>inting, an even more 
ambitious pmgram for the future is now being 
pushed forward. It contemplates laige outlays 


of public funds and an aggressive, almost coer- 
cive, stimulation of private enterprise to reclaim 
several million acres of additional lands as well 
as the more intensive cultivation of those al- 
ready in use. The purpose of this policy is to 
assure Italy’s independence of wheat imports 
even though it is admitted that wheat from 
Canada or one of the other newer countnes 
would be far less uistly '1 he program 1^ de- 
fended on the ground that the dense fiopulation 
of the country provides a surplus of labor which 
cannot be applied to the production of export 
commodities sufficient to give the nation the 
purchasing power necessary for the importa- 
tion of the icquisite supply of wheat Fascist 
policy cmphasi/cs agricultural sclf-aufficicncy 
thieflv because of the pressure of population 
and an unwillingness to accept the alternatives 
of emigration or of birth control This suggests 
that the present policv of agricultural stimu- 
lation will be continued 

\s compared with the rest of western Eu- 
rope, Denmirk stands out as di'^tinctly agra- 
rian During the last scvcntv-fivc vears, while 
indnstiialisin has been growing in the neighbor- 
ing countries, Denmark, admitting her poverty 
in industrial resources, has applied herself with 
the utmost skill and diligence to the intensive 
development of her agriculture This policy, 
both democratic and practical, has built up a 
remarkable svstc*m ot agricultural education and 
fitted commercial, banking and transportation 
services l> the needs of the agricultural jwpu- 
lation Rett nth there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of the urban population 
engaged in those branehts of manutacture which 
represent a more intensive utili/ition of agri- 
cultural produce Bt cause land resources are 
already so fulK emploved that anv increase in 
population cannot be used eflcctivelv m pri- 
nurv production, it has become a concern of 
the government to carrv' the priKCssing of these 
farm products is far as possible and to prov ide 
the services incidental to this basic agricultural 
industrv as tully as possible within the country 
Itself The agrarianism of Denmark thus has a 
distinctly different eharaeler from that of a 
younger sparsely settled countrv following an 
intensive line of agriculture and exporting the 
pioduct in Its raw stale or with a minimum ot 
piocessing. 

Other countries which have definite, though 
le’ss developed, agiieiiltural policies may be 
found in Europe, particularly those thu are 
in the Baltic (Latvia, Esthoma) and in the 
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Danube regions. Countries in the latter group 
were swept by a wa\c of land refonn immedi- 
ately following the World War which contem- 
plated a supplanting of the old aiistocratic es- 
tate system by one of small pca&uit proprietor- 
ship. In this the purpose was primarily socul 
and |H>htic4i! rather than ectinomic, and led to 
*1 failing oil in cereal e\}>ort8, ow ing to a decline 
in efficiency of pioduction and to more liberal 
consumption by the peasants. 'Phese countries 
ha\e found tiiat the dccrea^e in wheat exports 
has resuluxl in an unfa\orahle trade balance 
and they are now t iking steps to increase the 
efficiency of agriculture. 

Rumania and Crcchnsknakia hate carried 
out the program of the diMsion of large estates 
most consistently and etlecti\el\, and they hate 
done much to organize the fanners and to 
educate them in the modern metIuKis of agri- 
culture. Bulgaria and Jugoslavia had less of a 
problem of land relonn, but have both been 
active in the program of agncultural education 
and technical improvement. In several of these 
countries, notably Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
whore industrial development is roughly cquiv- 
alen to interest in agriculture, close attention 
is Inring given to agriculture in a balanced 
national policy. 

Outside of Europe we find emphasis on <^gri- 
cultural production most pronounced in the 
lands of comparatively recent settlement whose 
sparse population, limited capital and meager 
industrial raw materials predispase them toward 
the business of supplying agricultural raw ma- 
tenals to the great industnal centers Argentina 
presents an interesting illustration of a country 
in which the present development and future 
outlook seem definitely to be ca^t in agncul- 
tuml terms and yet in which no very vigorous 
or daring program of assistance to the fanner 
and stimulus to the agncultural industry has 
been worked out. Several of the British domin- 
ions, on the other hand, have shown a tenden y, 
particularly during and after the World War, 
to build up agricultural efficiency and accelerate 
the rate of agricultural exploitation through 
liberal land sy'stcms, transportation aids, cfTcc- 
ti\e credit institutions and practical systems of 
popular education. Such schemes of govern- 
ment aid of export marketing experiments de- 
signed to increase the efficiency of the handling 
process and improve the commercial position 
of the producers as a group are still being de- 
veloped in Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa. In sevend cases these coun- 


tries have espoused even more radical measures 
to strengthen the position of their agricultural 
producers in the world market. These include, 
in addition to the fostering of wheat pools and 
other centralized cooperative organizations, ex- 
perimental legislation in the field of compulsory 
cooperation and the cMablushnient of super- 
visory l>oards exercising c'onsiderable regulatory 
{Xiwti over given branches ol agricultural in- 
du'^try. *rhc prairie provincvs of ( anada, for in- 
stance, have jvrfictcd a voliintiry ccxiperative 
wheat pool possessed of the vliiel advaiitigcs of 
the war time government gram monopoly but at 
the same lime working out expei line null v the 
possibilities of a large scale itkxtive orgini- 
zation of private agriculture (anada is an oiit- 
sUnding example of a conntiv with |)ro\incial 
ginerninents not only distmcilv .igrarim in ori- 
gin and oiitlrK)k, but so otg-inizcd and witli such 
a party alignment as to make the weight ol the 
agrarian interest felt m the field of Nonunion 
government. 

Agneiiltiiral policy m the* HniUd Statis has 
vaned exinsidcrablv in ciaph.is»» Throii'diont 
the first hirndicd vears oi our nitumal hi*»oi\ 
we were sf> doininanllv an apiuuliural eountiv 
that anv ello^l toward n.itioiul pr 'gn s alinosi 
of neecssity melihhd a policv ol aipport and 
.stimulatuMi tor agianan interests In tlie pre- 
Civil War period the fanning indiistrv was 
helped by a liberal land pohe v, rather aggressive 
govcTnrncutal aid to traiisjiortation dev e'lopment 
and frecilom of immigration. 'I here were also 
some bits of taritt protection and a moderate 
effort along educational lines. All this tended 
simply to hasten the a)untr\ s natural growth 
in the rich soil of its agncultural rcsoiuces. 
Our economic .system was based on maximum 
freedom of enterprise, and farmers were left, 
broadly speaking, to work out their own des- 
tinies in a land of pioneer op|V)rtiinity. 

After the Civil War the Honwstead Act and 
8iibsc(]ucnt land clistributing measures, along 
with the liberal aid to railroad building, accel- 
erated the growth of our agricultural domain. 
At the same time the c*stabUshmrnt and expan- 
sion of departments of agriculture, agricultural 
colleges and agricultural experiment stations 
added to previous educational efibrts to increase 
the nation’s agricultural production. Obviously 
all this did not constitute a policy of encourage- 
ment of agriculture as against or superior to a 
desire for the nation’s industrial growth The 
improvement of transportation facilities min- 
istered to the growth of industry as well as 
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of agriculture, and the flood of cheap food and 
raw materials resulting from the growth of our 
fanning industry did much to facilitate the 
estahlishinent and pnigrcss of manufacturers. 
The first point at which any major clash of 
interests was settled by action defuiitcly favor- 
able to the fanner came with the passing of the 
Granger railroad laws and the establishment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1887. 

I'he severe agricultiiml depression of the 
middle nineties t)rought out sharply the fiscal 
aspect of the farmer’s problem. With an almost 
universal desire for individual ownership, farm- 
ers in America have been habitually in the 
debtor class. As such they would have been 
inevitably op|x)sed to any financial |N>licy which 
would lower the general price level anil they 
ha\e insisted on liberal credit extension and 
low interest rates, 'fheir attitude has been 
strikingl) expressed in the greenback mo\einent 
following the Civil War, in the free-silver con- 
troversv ' f il.v nineties and in the bitter oppo- 
sition to such detlationist practises us have fol- 
lowed the World War. In all tluec of these 
struggles agrarianism has been upon the losing 
side, and the financial policks which have tri- 
umphed have been tho.sc of “sound money*’ .ts 
against inflation tor the purpose of lightening 
the debtor's load. With reference to credit, 
however, the national policy has tended toward 
continual liberalization and the building up of 
credit machinery adapted to the farmer's spec'i il 
needs. 'I'lie high interest rates w hich farmers have 
had to (\iy , and against w Inch thev have protested 
continually since the days of early pioneer set- 
tlement, have been due in part to the natural 
handicap of sections remote from the ci liters of 
capital supply, and of unorganized borrowers 
whose risk factor was high, ’fiicse disadvaiitiges 
have been lessened with the growth of the coun- 
try and the perfecting of general credit machin- 
ery. At the same time, the fanner has made his 
needs better known. A change in jxilicv einergv'd 
gradually in the discussion of money and baiir 'g 
reform that followed the free silver agitation and 
led up to the passage of the Federal Resc*n c .\ct. 
With the passage of the Fedcr.il Farm I aian Act in 
1915, andofthcIntcrmediatcCrcdit Act in 19^3, 
the policy of adaptation of the credit machinery 
to the fanners’ needs rcei Jvcil definite c\pre>Mon. 

A further development of American agricul- 
tural policy represents a response to the long 
reiterated complaints against marketing condi- 
tions for agricultural produce. Numerous acts 
passed by state and federal governments during 


the last four or five decades, but especially 
since about 1913, have provided for grading, 
standardization, inspection and price reporting 
in great variety. Since the agricultural depres- 
sion of 1920 there has been renewed demand 
for governmental intervention in the price sys- 
tem to eliminate the risks of price fluctuation 
due tfi manipulation of the market, seasonal 
inequalities of supply or even the longer secu- 
lar movements. ’Fliis program has been stub- 
bornly op|X)sed thus far, but the legislation of 
the special session of Oingress conveiitd in 
April, 1929, seems to rea>gni/c the propriety 
of government action looking to the stabiliza- 
tion of markets against manipulative influences 
and against the results of peculiar climatic 
amditions. It remains to be seen whether the 
practical interpretation of this latter doctrine 
will gi%c a maximum or minimum of govern- 
mental assistance, but it seems clear that our 
policy still excludes the idea of the stabilization 
of any agricultural industry over a period of 
xcars in a position which it could not maintain 
under such conditions of competition as accom- 
pany our system of protective tariff. 

E. G. XomsB 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES for mutual 
aid and for study of technical problems existed 
in the Roman Empire and could be found here 
and there in Europe during the Middle Ages. 
The agricultural revolution, which changed 
farm practises, and the development of a 
philosophy glorifying agriculture and rural life 
constituted, however, the twofold foundation 
on which modem technical or scientific agri- 
cultural societies were first built. The latter 
basis was most conspicuous in France, the 
Conner in Great Britain. In the middle eight- 
eenth centur\’ agricniltural societies were 
formed in Paris, Tours and other cities under 
the influence of the physiocratic philosophy. 
In Scotland an agricultural society was estab- 
lished as early as 1723, followed by one in 
Ireland in 1731, one in the west of England in 
1777, and one in London in 1793. 'Fhe Royal 
Agricultural Society of Denmark, composed of 
large estate owners, was founded in 1769, while 
Uhc first of the Danish educational agricultural 
societies came into being in 1810. All these or- 
ganizations, with the exception of the last, were 
composed of extensive landholders or urban 
profissional men rather than tillers of the 
soil. Emphasis on practical farming and the 
cverjxiay problems of rural life developed early 
in Denmark because of the division of the land 
into farms suitable for family occupancy and 
culti\*ation at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

The American agricultural societies were 
founded largely upon the English models. The 
first such organization — which was not, how'- 
ever, confined to agricultural interests — appears 
to have been founded on Ix>ng Island in 17^3, 
but nothing is known of its activities. The 
earliest society to make a definite impression 
was the Philadelphia Society for Promotbg 
Agriculture, formed in 1785. George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin F'ranklin and Timothy Picker- 
ing were members. In the same year the Sou*h 
Carolina State Agricultural Society was founded. 
Within the next few years societies w*crc estab- 
lished in various places in the Atlantic coast 
states, both north and south. The Columbian 
Agricultural Society, which had national aspi- 
rations, was founded at Georgetown, I). C., in 
1809. It never achieved its high ambitions, llic 
first Canadian agricultural society was founded 
in 1798. Inspiration for these societies came 
both from the desire to improve agriculture by 
crop rotation, as had been done in England and 
cm the continent, and from the view that rural 


life made for private virtue and national great- 
ness. The membership of the societies was 
made up chiefly of lawyers, merchants, physi- 
cians, cleigynien and politicians, with a mixture 
of large landholders and a very few practical 
fanners. The organizations published scientific 
papers on agriculture, held meetings at which 
scientific topics were discussed, and offered 
prizes for agricultural discoveries. These soci- 
eties were generally unsuccessful in reaching 
the working farmers. An exception among 
these organizations w’as the Kennehex: Society, 
founded in Maine in 17S7 by actual farmers. 
Its activities, however, were confined chiefly 
to meetings at which papers were read and 
discussed. 

In iSio Elkanah Watson, a wealthy retired 
biisini^ss man, who hud seen the ineffectiveness 
of the oilier societies, enlisted tlie i*ooperation 
of his rural neighbors in holding a livestock 
fair in Pittsfield, Mass;icliiisetts. As a result 
of this the Berkshire Agricultural Society was 
founded. This, while not strictly the first county 
siKiety in the I’niteil States, really inaugurated 
the county agricultural society inineiiient. 
Watson himself was an indefatigable propa- 
gandist, and societies were est.iblisluxl in prac- 
tically all the counties of New York anil New 
England, as far south as Xorlli C andina, and 
as far west as Illinois. State aid luid been 
extended to some of the oliler state societies and 
it was inaugurated by New* iiampshire in 1S17 
for the county organiziitions. Several other 
states followed suit. I'he principal achieve- 
ments of the early county societies, aside from 
establishing a measure of community interest 
among farmers, were the cattle shows and fairs 
W’ith their educational exhibits, their competi- 
tions and their social features. "I'he societies 
increased rapidly until 1825, declined up 
to 1835, f'>Uowing which there was .somewhat of 
a revival of interest in them. The stale societies 
continued to exist, gradually adding an incrcas- 
ing pniporlion of practical farmers. These 
societies promoted the establishment of hoards 
of agriculture and agricultural schools, and in 
some cases urged, and succeeded in restoring, 
the old system of bounties for certain crops. 
The bounty scheme tvas unsuccessful. The 
present state boards and departments of agri- 
culture o ve their existence, however, largely to 
the agricultural sixricties. 'Fhese organizations 
also were in part responsible for the increased 
interest in agriculture in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, which eventuaUy led to the 
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establishment of the Land Grant colleges and 
the agricultural experiment stations. 

In 1852 twelve state agricultural societies 
formed the United States Agricultural Society, 
which it was intended should ccx)rdinate the 
work of county as well as state organizations. 
Its membership included not only farmers but 
men prominent in politics. It met annually and 
held national exhibitions and field trials. It 
exerted powerful influence in behalf of the 
establishment of the Department of Agriculture 
(iK() 2). *rhe United States Agricultural Society 
existed until 1881. 

Later the economic problems which had been 
created by the Civil War and not eiiiphasized by 
the older societies were dominant in the minds 
of farmers, wlio turned in great numbers to 
the Grange and similar organizations. Sub- 
sequently, with the increase in scientific 
knowledge and the growth of specialized 
fanning, there occurred a differentiation in 
technical .llural societies on the basis of 
the crops grown or livest<H'k raised. Horti- 
culture had always been regarded as somewhat 
distinct from agriculture in general, and 
horticultural societies had existed since 1H29. 
In some stales the\ had succeeded in establish- 
ing boards of horticulture comparable to tfie 
hoards of agriculture. In the last (juarter of the 
nineteenth century' growing interest in pure 
bred livestock led to the organization of 
numerous breed associations, to promote the 
impnnement of the respeetKe breids and 
public interest in them. Registries of pure hied 
.stock wxre started by these scK’ietics. 'flie breed 
organizations now number about two hundred, 
representing every iin|X)rtaiit breed of dair)- 
cattle, beef cattle, horses, sheep, goats, sw ine and 
poultry raised in the United States. Societies 
were started for specialists in various field 
crops, vegetables, fruits, nuts and other 
products, 'fhcrc are also various technical 
organizations, such as the American Society of 
Agronomy, comprised chiefly of college pn 
fessors and scientists. Different from any of the 
societies heretofore mentioned and resembling 
some of the agricultural clubs in Eunipean 
cities is the Saddle and Sirloin Club, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Membership, which 
is by invitation, is intcn/iod for leaders in all 
branches of the livestock industry. It has held 
contests and employed other methods of 
stimulating the interest of students in agricult- 
ural colleges. 

State agricultural societies still exist, but are 
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less influential than in early days. County 
agricultural sricieties have largely disappeared, 
their places having been taken by county farm 
bureaus and by hical branches of the Grange, 
the Farmers Union and similar organizations. 
I^>cal fanners’ clubs have come into existence 
in considerable numbers in the last quarter of 
a century. Some of them discuss scientific 
problems, but for the most part their emphasis 
is upon community improvement. 

In most countries, including the United 
States, the technical or scientific agricultural 
.societies have maintained a traditional isolation, 
neither joining with other societies of the same 
type nor federating with economic, political 
or otiicr organizations of farmers. Close and 
workable union is found only in Denmark. 
'I'here all the farmers’ societies, of whatever 
nature, center in the Agricultural Council of 
Denmark (I/andbrugraadet). This is made up of 
represcntiitives of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, comp)sed principally of owners of large 
estates; the educational or technical agricultural 
societies, numbering one hundred and thirty- 
seven, winch arc local and comprise about 90 
percent of the farmers; and the federated com- 
nuulity cooperative associations, to w’hich ap- 
proxinialtly S5 percent of the farmers belong. 
’Fhis system has worked with marked success 
in correlating all the agricultural and rural 
interests of ihe country. In most European 
countries cooperative .issociations, through 
which fan a rs both buy and sell, have out- 
stripped the technical societies in influence. 
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I. Primitive Agricli tire. Just how and 
where mankind fell into the custom of planting 
and cultivating may alv\a\s remain a matter 
for speculation. Among the pai|K)stil thi'orics 
of its origin are those which assume that agri- 
culture began in tropical areas^ where it is 
8up])Osed plants can he grown with minimum 
elTort, and reached its full devtlopinent when 
tribes accustomed to this mode of life migratcii 
to dritr lands, where greater diiHculticvs were 
encountered. Another set of theories reverses 
the process, assuming that agriculture began in 
arid places where life was hard and vegetation 
sparse and developed in the etfort to pnitcct 
ar.u to conserve the wild plants. Yet none of 
these theories need be taken seriously until the 
data essential to such conclusions arc avail- 
able. However, it appears that the most ancient 
cultures known to have practised agriculture 
tended to center in semi-arid areas. This is 
conspicuous not only in the Old World, as in 
Egypt and the valley of the Euphrates, but also 
in the Americas where the most intense develop- 
ment of agric iilturc occurred in drj' sections of 
Mexico and the South American Andes. While 
these observed tendencies have been cited as 
corroborative evidence for the arid land origin 
theories, the general opinion at present is that 
the location of these old civilizations in such 
dry areas was due not to environment alone 
but to a complex of causes, and that the ad- 
vanced state of agriculture therein was a result 
rather than a cause. It may turn out that agri- 
culture is even less arduous in semi-arid lands, 
since there are many factors in the complex 
procedure of food production; yet even could 
we prove that agriculture first became ctfcctive 
in semi-arid lands, it would not necessarily fol- 
low that the initial step was in such an environ- 
ment. We may, howrever, approach the problem 
in another way. 

A survey of primitive life shows that every- 
where man makes use of vq;etable food. Except 


in arctic and near arctic areas, there are relatively 
few environmental rcbtrictions on the quantity 
of suuh food Used, although the kind chosen may 
be so govirneii. 'l*lic cultivated food plants of 
primitive man tall into two main cKisses, tubers 
and grains, 'i'he great domestic grains of the 
world are wheat, r)e, barley, oats, maize, rice 
and inillcT. Of these wheat, maize and rice 
st.tnd in the foreground. History and archaeoi- 
og\ ha\ e so far brought to light no gieat civ iliza- 
lion not largely dependent u}>on one of these 
tlirec grains. Non-agricultiual peoples make 
more or less use of cereal substitutes, usually 
wild grains. These may he the seeds of various 
grasses, for example wild rice in the (ireat 
LNikes region of North America. Tlic extended 
Use of the acorn, especially in ahoi iginal (''alifor- 
iiia, where acorn meal was a staple, may be '^et 
down as another example of a lereal siihslitute, 
as also is the manioc oi South Ainerua, which 
is niaile into .i kiial of bread. Kctuining to tlie 
question of origins, the natiiial a'^suinptioii is 
that agriculture came as a shift fioin wiKl spe- 
cies to domesticated forms; these transitions 
may have occurred quite independently of each 
other. However, since the transition must have 
Im-n from wild to domestic plants, the place of 
origin for such domestication nuy be approxi- 
mated by locating the parcntil wiKl species 
and its habitat. Sucii lines of iiu]uir>’ are both 
historical and botanical, first to locate the wild 
species and then to trace the diffusion of the 
domesticated forms. Howevef, the Ixitanical 
problem has pnivcd more dilKcult than might be 
sup|>oscd, because the domestication process 
produces so in«iiiy nuKlifications in stnicturc that 
the identification of the wild pbnt is uncertain. 
In the case of maize, for example, there is still 
some doubt as to the wild ancestral form, but 
the prevailing opinion is that it was derived 
from teosinte, a wild grain growing in parts of 
Mexico. Wheat has been traced to certain wild 
grains in western Asia and its domestication is( 
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now believed to have occurred in Anatolia under 
primitive conditions. 

Once a plant is domesticated, its cultivation 
may readily spread from people to people, in 
so far as climatic conditions permit. In recent 
discussions of the subject diffusion of agricul- 
tural practises and migrations of agricultural 
peoples arc looked upon as the important factors 
in ' the spread of domesticated food plants. 
Should a tribe shift from a region where wild 
grain abounds, it is conceivable that effort might 
be made to transplant the grain to the new hab- 
itat and thus initiate an agricultural practise. 
From what is known of culture in general, it 
seems more than likely that agriculture would 
develop out of group contact and changing situa- 
tions. 

Furthermore there is good reason to believe 
that the practise of agriculture increases |v>pu- 
lation and that an expanding tribe or \illage 
would from time to time throw off a colony seek- 
ing new Linds. Ihis would spread plants and 
their cultivation over large areas. But migration 
is not necessary to the spread of cultivated 
plants; one tribe may learn from another More- 
over in a large agricultural area a new ami hotter 
fooil plant could spread with great rapidity, 'riie 
geographical distribution of inai/e in the New 
World, and of wheat and rice in the Old, sug- 
gests such diffusion. 

It should be noted, however, that the cultiva- 
tion of food plants docs mil stand alone in i! e 
culture of a tribe, but is connected with inanv 
other culture traits. For example, the mechani- 
zation of agriculture is an integral part of primi- 
tive mechanics. Among other dex ices the iligging 
stick, the hoe, the wheel and the plow arc tfie 
most conspicuous. The suh.stitution of animal 
for man |x>vver in the culture of a people has 
also a direct influence upon agriculture. It was 
of aiursc this substitution that made plow cul- 
ture what it is. A plow drawn by oxen appears in 
Egypt at an early date and seems to have been 
even then widely dilFuscd in the Old World, 'i . ' 
contrasting type of agriculture which did not use 
draft animals and the plow' is best seen in the 
New World, where the digging stick and the hoc 
\vere the only tools. It is alsri obserxahlc that 
maize and manioc are adapted to hoe culture, 
whereas the great cereals of the Old Worltl are 
still grasses, to be sown rather than hoed. Maize 
in the wild state seems to have been a grass als«o, 
but its cultivation was by the hoc; or, to put the 
matter differently, the modification of the wild 
plant was in the direction of adaptation to hoe 
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culture. The other parts of the world where hoc 
cultii.-c prevailed at the period of modern dis- 
covery w'cre central and south Africa and the 
islands of the Pacific. It is significant that in the 
Old World the diffusion of plow culture and the 
cereals, wheat, rice, etc., carried along the ox 
and possilily the horse. In some parts of Africa 
although cattle were know'n the plow was not 
used. Moreover the use of the cart seems chiefly 
associated with plow culture. It has been said 
that the greatness of Old World civilization was 
due to wheat, and while there is much to be said 
in support of this, the importance of other 
associated facts should be noted; it is rather in 
the combination of wheat, plow, cart and ox 
that the basis of these old civilizations is to be 
sought. Whether all these inventions originated 
contemporaneously and among the same people 
is not known, but they appear together in 
early Egyptian and Babylonian cultures and 
fnim that time on function in the culture of 
every Old World power. 

'riiat the wheel and plow' are early inventions 
is clear, because their origins can be traced far 
back into prehistoric time. Most writers follow 
Tv lor in suspecting the plow to have been de- 
rived from the hoe and the wheel from a rolling 
log, hut agiin there are few relevant archaetilog- 
ical «ind historical f.icts. Nor can more be said 
respecting irrigation, a method known to he 
archaeological ly ancient and possibly the first 
iiiijxir'uii't step in the development of agricul- 
ture in s» ni-aiid lands. The effectiveness of 
agriculture everywhere depends upon human 
Cfiiitrol and adjustment to the factors involved, 
and given a semi-tropic climate and dry lands 
as constants anil a water supply easily controlled 
by man, effective agriculture is easy. Finally 
even the most backward agricultural tribes knew 
that .selection of seed is nece.ssarv' to improve and 
ainserve domesticated plants, and underst(3od 
the value of fertilizers. The most that we 
can s;iy, then, th.it agriculture, domestication 
of draft animals, food plants, the hoe, the plow 
and the art of irrigation, all emerged on an 
ancient primitive horizon. 

An important social aspect of early agriculture 
is the concerted effort needed to protect the 
crop. A small plot of growing plants in a forest 
c leaning or even in a reclaimed semi-arid locality 
would st.ind as a constant lure to the wild life 
of the region. So the growing crop must he 
guarded not only by ilay but alsi> by night. This 
can best be accomplished by arranging the in- 
dividual plots cultivated in series near the 
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camp or village, and organizing a sj'stem of 
watchers in relays. 

Another important social implication of 
primitnc agriculture lies in the netJ ftir in- 
struction in technique. Among the important 
procedures arc the selection of the seed and 
the choosing of the time for planting and for 
harvesting. This function may he scT\ed in part 
by the planting and harvest ceremonies so char- 
actenstic ot all hut ultra-modern agriculturists. 
Naturally these are complex pnKedures in\ol\- 
ing the religious life of the tribe, hut often for- 
mulae for planting, etc , arc iiitervvo\en with 
these rituals. 'Fhe keepers of these rituals usuall> 
select the seed and announce the time tor plant- 
ing In other words the community is led hy 
experts. Primitne agriculture as it has been 
ohser\ed is a eixipcrative ctJort in which the 
community as a whole participates. 'I'hus the es- 
sential part which agriculture has played in the 
growth of culture is attrihiitahle not iuctoIv to 
the fact that f(x>d is thenln pniNidcd hut also to 
the fact that humanity itself has been more closciv 
knit and disciplined hy the procedurcN in\ol\ed 

Cl\RK Winsilr 

Sen ^RRio^iios; Mioration. Noslcds, Ciiniu, 
Anthropolot^y. 

II. AuRicuTrRE IN Antiquity and thf 
Middi e A(»Th The earliest historical informa- 
tion, as distinct fcom anthropological e\idcnce, 
that we ha\e on the subjc'ct of agricuhure comes 
from Egypt and Babylonia These tw’o countries 
were areas of cnilization along the banks of 
rners. It was the Nile that made agriculture 
possible and this in turn was the foundation 
of Egyptian civ ilization. Wild barley grew* m the 
district, and the periodic flood of the river in- 
vited its cultivation. Wheat (or spelt) was prob- 
ably almost as important, (^nec a year the Nile 
overflowed its banks, co\ering the land for 
about SIX weeks and depositing a fine fertili/ing 
silt, ^rhen the waters flowed back again in Oct - 
ber, leaving the land moist throughout the 
winter with but little evaporation. W'lth this one 
dose of water, grain could be cultivated with 
great success. Only near the mouth of the Nile 
was water stored for further use or for second 
crops. Out of this crop situation came an agri- 
cultural state with a presiding agricultural 
deity, an agricultural calendar and a tcchnu|uc 
of cultivation that was relatively high. Nature 
had laid the foundations so successfully that in 
mediaeval and early modem times even misrule, 
mismanagement, warfare and general disoigani- 


ration did not wholly destroy the system. 

'riie Babylonian civilization was also built 
upon irrigated agriculture. The Tigris and the 
Euphrates, however, were not like the gentle, 
dependable Nile. Their waters came with a 
nish and had to be pent up for future use, 
since the flcnid occurred in May. Out of the 
elaborately constructed basins the water was 
tlien allowed to flow by degrees to .satisfy the 
land otherwise baked by the iiudsummcr sun. 
Unfortunately the deposits of the flood were 
neither so tine m quality nor so wholesome in 
chemical com|X)sition as those of the Nile. But 
paits of the land were of tremendous fertility 
and needed only water. Here, as in Egypt, a 
crude plow drawn by oven was used and the 
same kinds of giains were planted Although 
there arc tewei sources for a study of Babylonian 
agrictiltute than of Egvptian, still there are 
pictorial representations and inscriptions of 
great value. 'I'he Ctidc of Hammuiabi shows the 
dominance of land cultivation, while an Akka- 
dian tablet of precepts presides us with details 
of the technique of agriculture. The land not 
only had to be irrigate d but also manured 

Among the (Ireek states a non-irrigaled svs- 
tem of agriculture prevailed Ot this we get 
glimpses from Homer and incire detailed infor- 
mation from Hesiod, Theophrastus {Plants ^ bk. 
yiii) and Xeruiphnn It would seem that a fallow 
system of extensive agiiculturc was followed iri 
faviirable locations by a somewhat intinsive 
system of cultiv ition, in which grapes, olives 
and figs played a dominant part. (Jreck methods 
spread to third century Egypt, prol)abIy to 
Carthage and certainly to Italy. 

We know not a few details about the methods 
of carrying on agriculture in the village of Phila- 
delphia, in the Fayuin, Egypt, settled largely by 
Cl reeks in the third century B u. (sec Rostov t- 
zefUs iMTge Estate in Egypt). Originally a 
sandy stretch, it was reclaimed by irrigation un- 
til It could produce two crops a y e.ir -one by the 
flood of the Nile, the other by artiflcial eleva- 
tion of the water. We know that .some of the 
land was left fallow, possibly to cUminatc weeds. 
Oil plants, hay and wheat were the chief fleld 
crops. Grapes were grown and wine manufac- 
tured. Beer and honey were produced for sale. 
Melons, pumpkins, onions and garlic were the 
chief vegetables. Cattle, horses, donkeys, sheep, 
goats and fowl were raised. A surplus of cheese 
and wool was available for sale. 

In general it may be said that with the cessa- 
tion of nomadic agriculture, that is, when men 
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settled down in permanent villages, field work 
was combined with animal husbandry and the 
plow was hitched to some beast of burden. The 
land was kept clean, and moisture was conserved 
by fallowing a large part of the tilled area. 
At a later stage a leguminous plant was used in 
rotation with fallow and a cereal crop. Such a 
plant adds to the nitrogen content of the soil 
and, when plowed into the soil, improves the 
tilth. In all probability Circece, many parts of 
North Africa and much of Italy at least 
approached or entered this last stage. 

The early Roman state was built upon agri- 
culture, as was the Egyptian state. But whereas 
in Egypt the agriculture was liased on irrigation, 
in the Roman lands irrigation was cither nut 
used or but slightly relied upon. I'ntil about 
200 B c. the estates were topically small and the 
culti\ators were freemen In parts, notably in 
Latium, there was soil exhaustion. Everywhere 
there was the drainage of man power for the 
numerous wars. 1 loin about 200 B r to the 
lime ol Christ large slaxe plantations htcame 
the tvpical agncultuial unit This new divel- 
opment oeemred as Roman e*onque*sts brought 
in inoie and more slaves. Some of the plan- 
titions grt w wheat as in Sicily and North \fnca, 
others, for example, m the c.istern part of Italy, 
were devoted to animal hushandry% and still 
others, smaller in si/e, spexiah/ed in olives and 
grapes. 'Fhc third period, from the time of 
Christ to about 200 A.n., saw the lai^c csiate 
with fre'c tenants take the place ot the slave 
plantation. It seems to have arisen through the 
diminution in the* supply of slaxcs and the recog- 
nition of the inetluiencv of slave labor, .\ppar- 
cntly there was but little change in technical 
processes. From alxiut 200 to 400 \ d the free 
tenants lost theur fre*c status, and from about 400 
to 800 A n. these unfree tenants were forecd to 
woric on the lord’s home farm. This was the 
manor which arose as a relatively self-sufficing 
organisation at the very time the Roman empire 
was disintegrating. 

For a study of the technique of Roman agri- 
culture we arc possessed of invaluable contem- 
porary treatises. And it is a significxmt fact that 
almost the first literary efforts of the Romans 
went into the ojmposition of such treatises 
The earliest was wriiUn by Cato (234-149 
B.C.). What he owed to the Greeks and to 
Mago, the Carthaginian, we shall probably 
never know. But most of all he derived his 
knowledge from experience. He urged the sale 
of the greatest amount of produce and the 
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purchase of the smallest amount of goods. Olive 
oil, wine, cattle, sheep and worthless or outworn 
slaves were to be sold at the highest price. Varro 
(116-27 B.c ) wrote a much fuller and a better 
organized treatise. Tillage, animal husbandry 
and the raising of fowl, rabbits, bees and fish are 
all amsidered. To him it appeared that Italian 
agriculture was a success hut not an unqualified 
success. Columella, Palladius and other writers 
followed, but they are of less importance. 

The Romans grew barley and w^heat but 
probably neither rye nor oats until late in their 
history. They used milk but not butter, cheese 
or beef, at least not to any great extent Fowl 
and rabbits were delicacies. Grapes and olives 
were of incrcasmg importance in the republican 
era. 

The poor results which were obtained by Ro- 
man agriculture arc probably to be assigned to 
the use of slaves, negligence m applying manure, 
clumsy tools, neglect of seed selection and bad 
rotations. All three forms of agriculture were 
practised, that is, natural husbandry’ (m spots), 
the fallow system and legume rotation. The 
emphasis which is pul upon legumes by Varro, 
Pliny and Columella is significant. Virgil in his 
(jcori^tcs describes a legume rotation made up 
of legume, grain and fallow. He advocated the 
burning of the stubble on barren soils, cross 
plowing and seed selection 

When the Roman Empire disintegrated, bar- 
barian p dts rose upon the rums. The Celts of 
southern < laiil had an advanced system of agri- 
culture, while their fellows in Britain were more 
pnmiiivc In Britain cattle raising seemed to 
have predominated in Caesar’s time, and by 
about 360 AD grain growing wras sufficiently 
developed to provide a surplus which w’as occl 
sionally s^nt to the Rhine district. It is difficult 
to determine the nature of the purely Celtic 
plow . There is much uncertain conjecture as to 
the practises of the Celts in plowing or digging 
their fields. It I'l reasonably clear that their cul- 
tivated plots were rather small and tolerably 
square. For the study of this subject Captain 
O. G. S. Crawford has recently opened up a 
new method through aerial photography. He 
began his work m the chalk downs of Hamp- 
shire after the Great War. The villages of the 
C'clts were so often elongated, strung out along 
a street, that Mcitzen and others have consid- 
ered this a racial or national characteristic. 

Whether the village of the barbarian peoples, 
the Celts, Teutons and Slav’s, W’as originally 
free or servile, public or private, has long been 
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a matter of dispute. The issue came to ne bound 
up with that general conflict between the 'leu- 
tonists and the Romanists which in modilied 
form still continues. But wc ha\c now reached a 
somewhat middle position that seems to be in 
keeping with the evidence. This position is that, 
while the normal development was from a pub- 
lic village of free men owning a share in the land 
and rights of pasture and ciitting wooii, there 
was also a very ditTcrent devclopinent out of the 
large private estate of slaves pt>s^essed by niili- 
tarv** leaders. These two radicilly different insti- 
tutions, the former abundantly illustratcil in 
Teutonic lands, the latter in Roman provinces, 
both resulted in the manor. While tlie free 
village had only to add a home farm, the pri- 
vate state, starting with the h«>me farm, had 
only to add tenants cultivating lands of their 
own. 

Under the leadership of Meitzen it has been 
thought that agricultural a)mmunitit's t(M>k 
form according to racial or nationalistic 
tendencies — ^that the Celtic \ illagc was a street 
settlement, the Teutonic a central irregular 
cluster of buildings with lands on all sides, and 
the 'Slavic a more regular and somewhat round- 
ish array of buildings, access to vvliich was 
through a single mad that ran into the village 
as a blind lane. There is evidence for these 
views, but the tendency of recent scholarship 
is to emphasize local physical characteristics. 

Just as the mani>r developed in the period up 
to 800 A.D. in Italy and the Roman provinces, 
so following that date it arose in the northern 
and western part of Eurojx:. By the thirteenth 
century it was at its height, and by 1350-1500 
it vi-as declining rapidly in such parts as Eng- 
land and northern France. In (lermany and 
Russia decline came much later. 

In a general W'ay the technical agricultural 
development was pretty much the siime in 
northern and western Europe as it had been in 
hicditerranean lands. After natural husband, y 
came a fallow system which in places rose to the 
height of a legume rotation. The techni'|iie 
which was found most commonly in the period 
800-1300 was the fallow system. The village 
area was divided into arable, pasture, meadow, 
woodland and w'aste. The arable was cultivated 
with a twofold or threefold rotation called the 
two-field and three-field systems. Of this latter 
system we have most information, partly I)c- 
cause it was apparently most prevalent and 
partly because it lasted in many lands ck>wn to 
the nineteenth century. 


In the three-field system there was one field 
left fallow, one devoted to a winter grain (such 
as wheat or winter barley) and one to a spring 
grain (such as barley or oats). Small amounts of 
lieatis, peas and vetches were also planted v'itb 
the spring gr.iin. And there were combination^ 
of cereals such as mancorn or inistlin (wheat and 
rv'c, or wheat and winter barley), drage (barley 
and oats), and bi-oto^rn (sometimes barley, pean 
and \ etches). Since the different grains did not 
ripen at the same time, there were objections to 
such combinations. 

Weeding was practised, as was manuring. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries about 
two bushels of wheat were sown to the acre 
and the net yielil was about six t*) eight bushels 
on average soil. Plowing was not deep nor was 
the furrow turned right over. Seed W'as not 
selectcil, altliougli it was often lm>iight, at least 
by inanori.il lords, from other manors. The 
field operations were subject to the O)ntrol of 
the nunori il tenants under the guidance of the 
lord’.s officials, meeting together in the manorial 
court. 

I'he two or three fields were big open 
stretches; hence the term open fit Id .system 
which is applied to the cultivation. Kacli field 
was di\ided into small sections called shots or 
furlongs wliich were in turn made up of small 
jribbon-like strips of one ijuarter or one half acre 
in size. Commonly the>e strips were not straight 
but like an “s” somewhat drawn out, a etindition 
said to be due to the necessities of turning a 
plow' team. The shots or furlongs probably 
represented a section which had been brought 
under cultivation at one time, each of the ten- 
ants, ami s^)imiimes the lord, having one or 
two strips in if. ImleeJ the .shf)ts were often the 
most im|M>rtant units of the land, since they 
bore an individuality and had a name. 

The lord had a home farm of varv ing .«izo, 
part of it in open fields and part of it often 
set aside, sometimes by endow res. 'Po him 
belonged special contn>l over the pastures, 
which ordinarily were winmony and over the 
woodland, which supplied timber, firewood and 
mast for pigs, 'Po some scholars the distinguish- 
ing feature of the system of cultivation is the 
permanent separation of arablci pasture and 
meadow. A piece of Lind once set aside for one 
purpose was likely to be kept to one use. How- 
ever, after the crops had been harv'csted, the 
livestock were allowxd to feed on the stubble, 
either watched or fenced in by improvised 
hurdles. And after the hay had been cut the 
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meadow was turned over to pasture — ^until the 
next year. 

In animal husbandry there vias little selection 
of sires and no segregation. Promiscuity and 
community of diseases resulted. 'Phe murrain (a 
general temi) and po\ were terrible sccnirges; 
copperas, verdigris, cpjicksiher and oil were 
used to counteract them, and also pitch or tar. 
Sheep’s milk and cow’s milk weie made into 
cheese. Butter was less used in the Middle Ages 
than now. Pork was more highly prized than 
mutton or beef. Sheep wcie raised for w(K) 1 , 
and cattle for draft purposes and tor milking. 

Agricultural equipment was very restricted 
in the Middle .Ages. 'Phtre were the spade and 
mattock, the plow and the flail. The well made 
plow had a woodm beam, iron share, iron 
criltcr, handles, wheds or hwt irons and a yoke. 
It was drawn oidin.iiih bv o\cn, from two to 
eight in nunibir 'Phe t.*rt was a wooden affair 
eipiippcd with harness and a ladder, all of purely 
loc il ina»iitlavi>iie. 

Labor on the manor wa^ nomullv unfnc and 
inetlictive *I lu laborcis, that is, tenants of the 
manor, often had to be aineiccd for bad work 
and Were alwa>s watclud to kcip tlum from 
stealing. For their lab(»i thiv received allowances 
of gruri, meal, pigs, lambs, theise and ale*. 
These h< Iped to eke* out a livelihood, wlueh was 
none tfH> genid, from iheii own holdings of from 
five tothirtv acres \\ itluMit the ti pasture rights 
they would have be'cn pie*ttv close to the iC 
of mere subsistence. \s it was, it ilicv added 
some home inanufae turing of cloth or wooelen 
utensils for sale, thev were in a fair position. 

Iinpnive'ments were attempte*d he re and there^ 
by manrinal lords. Walter of Henlev s //we- 
bandry is clear cvulcnc'e of intelligent manigc- 
ment. But the de*ad weight of an unintelligent 
pca.santry made improvement eiiiiieult. 'Ihe 
pioluble* shift from a two te> a thrc*e-tKld s\s- 
tem was an improvement. W’lth less plowing 
there was more land for grain. There is some 
local evidence of a slight increase in juKI , t 
acre. The adelition of a legume to the round of 
fallow, winter grain and spiing grain was an 
improvement which, howewer, was neither com- 
mon nor peraisted in. Some exhaustion occurred 
locally, but there aeems to be no general evi- 
dence of soil depiction * m fouling. 

The advent of a manorial sjstem imposed 
upon free villages may have forcctl the villagers 
to make better use of their tunc, since they 
had to work for the lord as well as for thcin- 
aclvcs* In some instances it set up a better ex- 
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ample of cultivation, and it also led to restraint 
in use of both pastures and woodland. The mon- 
asteries, priors and bishops were probably the 
most enlightened lords, but after about 1350 in 
western Lurope they proliably contributed 
much less than fonnerly, and they are thought 
by some to have become more conservative than 
lay lords. Towns took their places as the dom- 
inant influence of the day. Peasants escaped to 
the towns to become free and engage in varied 
occupations. 'Phose who remained e'uuld the bet- 
ter liargain with their lords, at least for a period. 

N. S. B. Gras 

See Trru.afion; Slvvtrv, Sfrtdom; Latipivdia; 
Colon VFL, \illage Commlmiy, Manorial Sys- 
nvi. 

III. Tlir ACRlCTTTfRVL RiVOLlllON IN 
Engi iXD. \ illage farms arc peculiarly adapted 
to groups of settlers living in a thinly populated 
countrv, hemmed in h\ forests and constantly 
exposed to attaek In England, as lu the rest of 
Europe, the chaiatlenstic form of agricultural 
oigani/ation was that of the manorial system, 
essentiallv groups of village farms. Isolated 
from one another, each c*fjmmamt> was ncccs- 
ScUilv self-sufheing, and lor mutual protection 
gathered in clusters of houses, surrounded by 
meadows, tillage and pasture. G>mmon arable 
cultivation s.ife guarded them against extremes 
of bad farming and secuied continuity of prac- 
tise. Common grazing rights maintained the 
li\e*sUKk which provided plow teams, ma- 
nuf c, meat, milk and clothing C\nnmon rights in 
adjaec.it woodlands supplud timber lor build- 
ing, fencing, implements, utensils and firing. 
Faiming was for subsistence, not for profit. 
Tlie svstcni flounshed in the conditions which 
give it birth. As England became populous and 
iiidustnal, changes were inevitable. Markets 
arost, means of communication unproved. 
Culiivation for KkmI consumption ceased to be 
the neceSsarv oasis of agriculture. Differentia- 
tion of employment and specialization of pro- 
duction developed. Individual tenancies multi- 
plied. Continuous gram growing on the area 
occupied by each communitv, however unsuit- 
able the climate or soil, was necessitated by 
farming for subsistence. But agriculture gained 
Nvhen the uniformil\ and rigidity of tlie old 
svstem were supplemented by the greater diver- 
bitv and elasticity of the new. 

The movement toward individual use of land 
began long before improved methods and re- 
sources demanded the removal of village farms 
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as obstacles to productivity. Many causes has- 
tened Its advance. Under Edward i manorul 
organizations reached their lughest adminis- 
trative efficiency and the servile status of 
Villeins Its most precis»e legal definition. Yet 
both were changing their character. I^nd be- 
came a source of profit rather than ot (xiwcr, and 
money v\as more nc*cessaiy than retainers 
Hired Libor vias supplanting forced lalior on the 
lord's demesne and rents or wages in cash 
were displacing personal services as the nexus 
of new relations between landlord and tenant or 
employer and emploved Feudalism retaincHl the 
splendor of its superstructure, but its founda- 
tions were decaying 

Individual tenancies were created by en- 
closures, which began whin manonal lords 
withdrew their demesnes from village farms, 
fenced them in compact blcKks and cultivated 
them bj the services of their tenants or, when 
these services were commuted into cash, bv 
hired wage lalior Fresh land, brought into cul- 
tivation from woodlands, wastes and commons, 
was generally added to demesnes or let in 
separate holdings to individuals By common 
and statute law such lands belonged to man- 
or ♦ lords, in whose grant or sufferance, in 
legal theorv, originated all commonalile rights 
enjoved b> tenants of arable holdings If these 
obligations were satisficed, the) could enclose 
the surplus. Nor did enclosures ot this tvpe 
necessarily cnpple village farms Sometimes 
they even helped to meet new needs \granan 
partners agrc*ed to enclose closes from tillage, 
convert them into pasture and regulate their 
use Such treatment only palliatcil widespread 
difficulties Continuous!) cropped for gram, 
insufficient!) manured, inadequately relieved by 
weed mfestCil fallows, their arable was wearing 
out The only remedy was to lay exhausted till- 
age to grass and plow corresponding areas of 
pasture. That cure was unattainable by vilitge 
partners Small holdings of fifteen arable acres 
cea.sed to )icld hvings; but the services attached 
to their tenure remained. This decreasing 
fertility aggravated the effects of the Black 
Death and other disturbances of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth ccntuncs. 

Traveling eastward over Europe the Black 
Dsath reached England in August, 1348, and 
destroyed nearly half the population. Wide 
tracts of land lay uncultivated without tenants 
or laborers. Although the government endeav- 
ored to compel all who practised husbandry to 
woiit on the land at the wages of 1346, relations 


of supply and demand proved stronger than 
legislation. The Statute of l^iboiircrs (1350-51), 
frequently reciiictcd, faikd to prevent the 
natural ainscqucnces ot the Black Death. As 
an agraiiltural organi/ation the manor was 
shattered. Individual holdings weie multiplied 
and enlarged, the emancipation ot stifs pro- 
ceeded rapidly Unable from searcit) or cost of 
Lil>or to farm their doinesius, lanilowners 
le*ase'd them in se^parate tenaiietes On village 
famis substantial partners tiok up holdings 
vacated l)\ occupants who had elied, fleet or 
purchased licenses to be exempted from cKcupv- 
ing lands Manv lyMidsinen eseaped, man) were 
manumitteei as offeiings to avert (itiels anger, 
manv iiuelo their occup ition of land conditional 
on pcrsoiul frctelorn Lmix the statute assisted 
emaneipation Bv reeogni/mg the prior claim, 
but not the eAclustve title, of minoriil Irmls to 
the sei\ice*s of bonelsmen, it eoiieeeled some 
lihc'rtv ot movement 'so long is the I iw snu- 
tioned personal servitude, it nienueil i miss ot 
the niril populition In the Peisuil Revolt of 
13S1 the^v demanded the iholition (»t Mlliniigi 
and attempted to elestnn minonal e«»urt rolls, 
because thev registirnl their stitus is well as 
their titles I hough tin livv still thieUtiucl 
their libe*rtic‘s, the servile teniin was list losing 
Its prictieal me inmg, munlv tv iiisc feudal 
landlords abandoned patnarehal farming for 
. rent receiving 

Village farms stood outside modern develop- 
ments KdiCb of primitive soeietv, their frame- 
work remained for eentune^s unaltered But 
their siihsistcncc farming was be^eommg obso- 
lete From the Tudors onward eommercialism 
permeated national life It invaded agriciiliiire, 
which rcoi^ani/cd itself on a monev bisis 
Ivand passed to new landlords who required 
profits An ominous growth of land specuLitors 
appealed Separate tcnaneics, large enough to 
encourage enterprise, had proved their value. 
Occupving owners and capitalist farmers in- 
creased their holdings by absorbing those of 
smaller men \ general movement, following 
commercial lines, threatened village farms and 
small independent occupiers. Cloth manufac- 
turers created a demand for wool and made 
sheep farming more profitaWe than corn grow- 
ing; hence large tracts of fenced pasture were 
needed. Small occupiers were the easiest and 
chief victims. Tenants at will were evicted; 
leaseholders or copyholders were bought out 
or compelled by exorbitant rents or fines to 
surrender tenancies. 
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Village farmers, however, were better pro- 
tected. Mutual rights of common rendered it 
difficult to dissolve partnerships without agree- 
ment. But if coercion or persuasion secured 
consent, arable fields were laid to grass and 
thrown into sheep runs. Consolidations of small 
separate tenancies assisted enclosures for pas- 
toral farming to depopulate rural districts and 
replace hamlets by solitary shepherds. Alarmed 
by the “decay of people’* and fearing scarcity of 
bread, 'ludor governments passcil numerous 
acts forbidding conversion of tillage to pas- 
ture, ordering newly laid grass to be plowed, 
directing removal of enclosures and rebuilding 
of decayed houses, limiting the farms or flocks 
which one man could hold, imposing penalties 
for disobedience. Legislation was comparatively 
ineffective, partly thrcjugh evasion or Lix admin- 
istration, partly from the futility of forcing men 
to gmw grain on exhatisted arable. By 1560 the 
enclosing and engrossing movement had spent 
its revolutiof -rv violence. 

A transitional period, the sixteenth century 
depressed the lower and raised the middle 
classes. It severed small occupiers from the soil, 
leaving them dependent on wages. But yc*omen 
prfispered on enlarged holdings and leaseholder > 
and copyholders secured tenures for life or lives. 
Agriculture progressed slowly. Enclosures of 
separate tenancies in compact blocks prepared 
for advance; except as restoratives, conversions 
of tillage to pasture were retrogressive. Yet 
throughout the si.xteeiith and seventeenth cen- 
turies writers ad\oc:ited changes which, under 
George in, revolutionized British farming. The 
first original wf)rk on agriculture printed in 
English W'as The Bnkc nf Umhandrye (1523) by 
John Fitzherhert. Writing from forty \cars* 
experience Fitzherhert urged the ail vantages of 
farms in indi\idual occupatum divided into 
separate cncIosiire.s, and aiKocated mixed hus- 
bandry in wliich stock and corn assisted each 
other. Thomas 'Fusser followed with Huminth 
goode paintes of Husbandriv (1557), expand* 1 
into Fire hundreth Points of Ciood Husbandry 
(*S 73 )' Lilte Fitzherhert he suggested no new' 
resources, and neither had traveled outsiile ling- 
land. Bamabe (jooge was both translator and 
traveler. His FoureBookes of Hushastdrie (1577), 
niainly translated from Ileresbach’s l^tin w'ork, 
urged the introduction from the Ix)W Countries 
of turnips and artificial grasses. Other w'ritcrs 
followed Googc, notably Sir Richard Weston, 
whose Discours of Hushandrie used in Brabant 
wd Flanders (1645), pirated by Ilartlib, was 
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printed in 1651 as Samuel Hartlib his Legacie. 
The hook crintains the “Large Ixrtter” of Robert 
Child. BjK>k fanners suggested many improve- 
ments besides turnips and clover. Thus John 
Forster (1664) urged potitf^es as field crops. Sir 
Hugh Plat, in his Jewell House of Art and Nature 
(1594), Walter Blith and Child collected impos- 
ing lists of manurial substances. Plat recom- 
mended putrifying pilchards and Child men- 
tions that \ew England farmers used on the land 
a fresh-water fish called “the Ale-wife beiause of 
its great belly.” Drainage w*as sensibly discussed 
by Walter Blith (The English Imprfrver^ ^^49), 
who enforced his arguments by references to 
the Scripture, and betw'een 1630 and 1649 a 
large area of the fens was reclaimed. Drilling 
of grain, instead of broadcast sowing, was advo- 
cated by Plat and Gabriel Plattes, “the Corn- 
Setter,” and both Maxey (1601) and Worlidge 
(1669) invented machines for the process. Live- 
st»)ck w*as neglected. Thus Worlidge, wiiose 
Systema agriculturae (16^9) was popular, de- 
voted three pages out of 217 to “beasts.” In 
every cither direction useful suggestions for 
agricultural iinpnn cment were made. Despising 
l>cK)k farmers and distrusting promises, succes- 
sive generations of agriculturists waited for 
ocular demonstration. 

By 1700 turnips were cultivated in Norfolk 
and Essex, and Andrew' Yarranton (Improz^t- 
went by if>63) induced Worcestershire 

to use chiv'cr on “ryelands” exhausted by long 
tillage. Bur their cultivation w'as local. Even the 
genius of Jethro Tull failed to convert Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire to turnips, clover or sain- 
foin. French vine culture taught him to sow 
emps in rows and to keep his land clean and 
stirred. He perfected a drill, drilled corn and 
turnips, kept hoes going and grew* heavier 
crops moic cheaply than his neighbors. His 
Hnrsedweing //fif /raw Jry (1731), to which Queen 
Caroline subscribed, embodies his researches 
into plant life nnd the essential principles of 
scientific agriculiure. Farming on his system 
became a fashionable pursuit among great land- 
lords like Charles, \’iscount Tow'nshend, w'ho 
retired from public life in 1730 and set himself 
to improve his Norfolk estates, revived the 
obsolete practise of marling, introduced turnips 
and clover into field culti\*ation, initiated the 
four-course rotation of cereals, roots and artifi- 
cial grasses, drilled wheat and turnips, kept 
more stcKk and verified the maxim that “a 
full bullock yaril and a tull fold make a full 
granary.” Flis zeal for roots gained him the 
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name of *‘Tumip Townshcnd,” although out- 
side Norfolk turni|>s were still classed with 
rats as Hanoverian irnporMtions. 'lo imkc the 
movement general some stronger impulse was 
needed than example. It cdme from the gmwth 
of (Kipulation. 

With the reign of (»eorge ui began the 
industrial revolution which transformed the 
distribution of population and wealth, «is well 
as the face and Ide of the count r\. In t7(K> 
agriculturists numbered two thirds of the total 
population, and their inainie exceeded half the 
natit>nal rexenue. In 192H landowners, tenants 
and laborers had dwindled to a tenth ot the pop- 
ulation and their income to a tiny fract«t>n of the 
whole. Population shitted fn)ni the south to the 
northern coal and iron fields. While impd«*ments 
of production remained simple, agriculturist 
and manufacturer shared manv businesses; 
machinery applied to production sharply ditler- 
entiated them and made them mutuallv de- 
pendent. Large fac'tiiries absorbed dcjinestic 
industries and small manufacturing centers con- 
centrated their workers in towns and created 
huge markets for frxKl Meanwhile the standard 

Iixing rose. In 1760 the mass of the people 

^asurned rye or oats and rarely tasted fresh 
meat; the new po[)ulation demanded white 
wheat bread and fresh beef or mutton. 

Roots and artiticial grasses increased the 
yield of grain crops; they also supplied the 
winter keep which facilitated improvements in 
livestock. Hitherto cattle were \ allied tor milk 
or draft and sheep for wool; neither was 
studied as meat producers. Robert Bakcwell, 
of Dishlcy, Ixricestershire, rexoliitioni'/ed the 
science and art of stix:k breeding He succeeded 
best with New Ixficesiershire sheep. But accord- 
ing to his principles and mcthfuls other breecb 
of sheep and cattle were rapidly improved for 
specialized purposes. In average weight beef 
cattle rose from 370 pounds in 1710 to 800 
pounds in 1795, and sheep from 28 pounds to 
80 pounds. 

Large scale production cheapened manufac- 
tured produce. Arthur Young applied the prin- 
ciple to agriculture. He contended that factories 
for food needed capitalist landowners and 
large farmers on long leases. Young’s doctrine 
met with instant success. Landowners like 
^’Coke of Norfolk” spent millions on equipping 
hums with houses, buildings, roads and fences. 
Their estates prov d their best investment. 
Tenants, possessed of capital, adopted recent 
improvements, carried more stock, employed 


more manure, grew heavier crops and with 
rising prices profited by long leases. Davyds 
lectures embodied in his lilements of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry (1813) marked the union of 
” Practice with Science.” But population pressed 
lurd on production. Under corn laws which 
encouraged exports or prohibited imports when 
piices wen? alxive or below fixed levels, exports 
of home grown grain (i6c)7 1801) exceeded im- 
ports hy 11,000,000 quarters. After 1792 
England ceased to export grain. 'Phroughout 
the French wars (1793 1815) the com laws 
were a>ntinuously suspended and foreign 
imports encouraged. But the quantities obtain- 
able were infinitesimal. Stimulated by famine 
prices, every available acre was cultivated for 
bread, and the system of landlord, tenant and 
worker was almost universally e.stablished. 
.\ccorclingly , in 1841, 16,500,000 people were 
fed from hr)mc grown frxxi and England set 
Kumpe an example in farming. 

In this inilu^tnal transformation village farms 
perished. When the 'fudor revolution exhausted 
Itself, enclosures pioceeded slowly until under 
freorge ill they again advanced with revolution- 
ary rapidity. Helund both movements the driv- 
ing force was indiiHtnal progress. 'Fudor 
governnients opjxisetl cnclosuics for vvckiI be- 
cause they threateneil depopuLtion and breai! 
scarcity. Hanoverian legislators encouraged en- 
closures for gram growing and slock feeding 
because* they increased employment and averted 
famine. DemancU for food nc ct*ssitatcd maxi- 
mum productivity. But village farmers could 
not introduce nx>rs and grasses on open fields 
which after harvest were grazed in common, 
rest their exhausted arable, vary its cropping 
or grow fodder for their half starved stock 
whose scanty manure was wastcfully distributed. 
The mediaeval system hindered flrxid produc- 
tion. Fn»m the north, west, southwest and 
southeast it had almost disappeared. But it 
still predominated in Yorkshire and the mid- 
land, eastern and southern counties. Between 
1760 and 1820 at Ie.Lst 4,000,000 acres of 
common meadow', arable and pasture were 
enclosed by acts of Parliament and redistributed 
as farms in individual occupation, owners being 
awarded aimpact freehold bfecks equivalent 
in x'afue to their scattered strips and common 
rights I/caseholders for life, copyholders by 
inheritance, squatters with twenty years’ occu- 
pation, %vcre treated as owners. Rent paying 
occupiers and settlers near common pastures 
or wastes received nothing for the loss of cow 
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keeps, poultry runs or firing. When factories 
absorbed domestic industries, thousands thus 
became exclusively dependent uii agricultural 
wages. The same loss of supplemcnUiry earnings 
forced small holders to sell their awarded free- 
holds and share their fate. Landless laborers, 
pauperized by high prices, low wages, ill judged 
poor laws and the financial collapse which fol- 
lowed the peace of 1S15 s«ink during itSi5-36 
into a dependence fn)in which allotments, 
cottage gardens,, small holdings, the franchise, 
free education, old age pensions, health insur- 
ance and wage boards are slow'ly raising them. 

Krnle 

See: CVaimi mty; Mavokial Sysiim; En- 

rLosrRi:s; Hla« k I)i \ih; Acauci lm iul Scwiiiiij;; 
Corn Lawn; Ac.ku'i i.h’kai. Mac him rv; Alioi- 
MtNrs; S\iM.L llouiiNos; World War; Ai.ricll- 
Ti'RAi. Policy. 

IV. AoRK'ri-TrHE on tiik Contintnt in 
Moofrn 'rhe opening of ihe modern 

era about the turn of the fifteenth century, 
with its inauguration of thoroughgoing clianges 
in many splieres of economic acti\it\ , influenced 
agriculture in a relatively slight degree. 'I o be 
sure, signs were not lacking th.it agriculture w > 
seeking new’ paths, but they were confined to 
areas distinguished by special fertility and 
located in tlie neighborluMKl of flourishing 
cities. Districts thus f.n()red existed in northern 
Italy, in the Khinc country, in Flanders and 
Brabant and adjoining norlheaslern France; 111 
other worils, where\er the presence of economic 
and natural prerequisites made agriculture in- 
distinguishable from horticulture. As early as 
the sixteiMith and se\enteenth centuries these 
districts seem to have practised some form of 
crop rotation, meadow cultivation, proper 
fertilization and working of the ground. Appar- 
ently the countr)" households of a city afistoc- 
racy w’ere acti\c there in promoting pnigressivc 
agriculture. We know, for example, that the 
first great lowland dikes of the sixteenth ;»’id 
seventeenth centuries were traceable to cuy 
initiative. The agricultural writers of the time — 
Joh. B.iptista Porta, Agostino (Jallo, Tatti, 
Tanara, Tarcllo, Bussato in Italy, Olivier Serres 
in France, Fitzherbert in England, Joh. Colcrus 
in Germany — addressed themselves especially 
to this circle of agron(»i>iic amateurs. In Ger- 
many works of these early writers arc know n as 
the Ilausvater-Litcratur^ in England as “books 
"^f husbandry,*’ a title by which they arc perti- 
nentlv characterized. They arc encyclopaedias of 


household management, practical handbooks 
for the master or the mistress of an aristocratic 
huuseluild. Domestic accomplishments such as 
cooking, baking and pre.ser\'ing are treated with 
the s;ime thomughness as agriculture proper, 
horticulture or the care of animals. Recipes and 
household remedies against disease arc recom- 
mended. Considerable space is given to moral 
and r(‘ligioiis ol)scrvations. 

But the large mass of the rural population was 
untouched by this growing liody of knowledge. 
Most farms were still in the traditional two-field, 
three-field and field grass stages. Cultivation was 
extensive, and although the soil was fertilized 
the supply of animals wiis as a rule inadequate 
IkuIi in quantity and in quality. The lack of a 
ready market for agricultural products checked 
for a time all further development. The masses 
of the people still lived in the country and pro- 
duced on a small scale what was necessary for 
their sustenance. The few’ cities then existing 
were .small, and their inhabitants likew’ise pro- 
duced most of their food in their ow’n house- 
holds; the t\pe of townsman of that day, even 
in the larger Uiwns, w’as the agricultural towns- 
man, dvr Ackerhurgvr, 1 \) be sure, weekly 
markets were held in the towns, to which the 
countr) people of the neighborhood sent their 
goods; and, following the cumulative develop- 
ment of international trade, a constant stream 
of easily transportable agricultural produce, 
such a< wheat, W(X>1, cheese and dyestuffs, 
pas.sed t. cough tlic seaports. However, only 
relatively s.iiall quantities found an outlet in this 
way; the possibilities of sale offered no stimulus 
toward making the industries capable of in- 
creased marketal'^Ie yield through improved 
agricultural technique. Wlicn in the Rhine 
countr}’, in northern Italy, in France and other 
regions of early commercial development the 
old manorial organiziUion had become obsolete, 
its dissolution took place gradually, not as a 
result of the substitution of capitalistic agri- 
cultural entcq^'.scs for the servile peasant fam- 
ily form, but because money payments sup- 
planted payments in kind. It has been repeat- 
edly stated that the noble and other manorial 
estates in the Slavic colonial regions, opened up 
by Germany (cast Germany, the Baltic Prov- 
inces, Poland, etc.), early exhibited capitalistic 
enterprise on a large scale. The statement is 
based on the fact that, in view of the standards 
of the times, there W’as a not inconsiderable 
wheat export from that region and the inference 
is sound to the extent that these eastern estates 
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did indeed represent the germ of a later devel* 
ppment into large scale economic enterprises. 
But onginally and for several centuries they too 
were a part of the s}$teni of small scale economy 
for suppljing immediate needs The fact that 
because outlets were lacking in these thinly 
populated districts a certain residue was made 
a\ailable for e\|xut, did little to change the 
situation. E\en when an outside wheat trade was 
oigamred, production itself with its small 
scale technique was hardly atfected b) it Opera- 
tions on a large scale in early times an* found 
oni> in Itinerant bhcep raisings which was de\el- 
oped in Spain (Mcsta» f r ), in ltal\ and in 
Greece (Mandra» l>>gana, Transhuniana) But 
this IS not to be regarded 4ia an e\idcnce of 
agricultural progress On the contrar> , it repre- 
sented a backward step to a capitalistically 
disguised nomad economy » which hampered 
more than it furthered the agricultural develop- 
ment of the countnes concerned 

The transition in agriculture from the pro- 
duction for immediate needs to production for 
sale was accomplished with lasting effect only 
in the second half of the eighteenth century 
The strongest impulse in this direction ob- 
\ usiy came from an expansion ot the market 
for agTKultural products Mercantilism (^r) 
brought with it the development of industry 
and growth of cities, which led in their turn to an 
increase in population 1 he demand for, and the * 
pnee of, agricultural products rose Traditional 
agriculture was not equal to the claims made 
upon It. The svstem, employed for a thousand 
years, was felt to 1^ obsolete, and it was widely 
believed that agriculture had reached its lowest 
ebb. This view was valid in so far as the in- 
creased demand for agricultural products had 
led to robbing and exploitation of the soil. 

With intense unparalleled energy all the 
world, led by its rulers, became absorbed in 
agrarian questions. A wealth of literature was 
produced, different from the old husbandry 
books and specifically agncultural and eco- 
nomic in character. Learned soaeties were 
formed in the universities with a \icw to pro- 
moting agrarian progress The problem to be 
solved presented itself then in the following 
terms: How could agriculture be freed from 
traditional and outworn methods of grain grow- 
ing (based on the pnmitive field system) and 
be made more profitable by improvements in 
stock forming and by the introduction of new 
plants for cultivation? The start had to be 
made by increasing and improving the cattle. 


for this would supply the chief instruments of 
production for the new agriculture. The count- 
less difficulties which any such reform would en- 
counter at this stage of agricultural organiza- 
tion are clear. For the moat part the fields lay 
mdiscnminately scattered over the vilage com- 
mon without being mdividually uccessible. 
An essential part ot this system was the F/tir- 
ztoang^ which compelled all cultivators to sow 
and reap simultancousl> , on the day and week 
decided upon b) the community To cultivate 
new plants, with varying pcrirnls for sowing 
and reaping, wab as impossible for the individual 
peasant as to cultivate fallow land But in order 
to increase the working capacity of cattle and 
their manure production it v\as absolutely 
indispensable to cultivate new fodder plants for 
the better nourishment ot the animals For in 
regions other than those naturally provided with 
grass their nutrition was in a wretched state 
An> planned foddc r management vvis still lack- 
ing For nourishment the cattle were m the 
mam restricted to pasturigt on the far side of 
arable land ''rhis pasturage, being communal 
property, w.is in the worst conceivable u>ndi- 
tion 

Hence all progress depended upon success 
in freeing agriculture from the fetters of collec- 
tivism Onlv if the firmer bec'amo free to make 
his own decisions was a rational high >icld econ- 
omy feasible 'I his was the objective held in 
view. Sfxin it appeared that the nearer the 
farm appmached the optimum si/c dictated bv 
economic considerations, the more feasible was 
prc^css on the technical side 

England at this time enjoyed certain advan- 
tages, as compared with the continent In con- 
nection with the enclosures there had developed 
a system of large sc.ile Icaseholding based on 
tenant entreprcnc urs and divorced from any mix- 
ture of patriarchal elements. By the eighteenth 
century agricultural technique here had devel- 
oped to such a degree that it was regarded as a 
shining example by continental contemporancs 
who sought to emulate it. In Fmnce they were 
filled with enthususm for replacing the manorial, 
small tenant economy by large leaseholds ac- 
cording to the English pattern. In this way, on 
the basis of grande culture^ they hoped to win 
a place in the sun of rising capitalism for the 
landed anstocracy, which had become entirely 
estranged from any agricultural activity of its 
own as a result of su^titution of payments in 
money for feudal dues. This agrarian program 
found its economic philosophy in the physio- 
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ciatic doctrine which sees the aource of all 
wealth in the produit net of agriculturally ex- 
ploited territory and hence l(X)ks upon large 
holdings, administered by wealthy entrepre- 
neurs, as the desirable unit of cultivation. 
Development in this direction, however, was 
almost completely blocked by the radical way in 
which the revolution disposed of feudalism. 
That France remains a amntry of preponderafit- 
ly small peasant holdings is due to the revo- 
lution itself and to the Code Napoleon, which 
provided for the distribution of the commons 
and permitted the division of real property. 

When in eastern Europe feudalism disap- 
peared ill the early and middle years of the 
nineteenth centurj', the CH»nomic foundations 
of agriculture wxtc at first left undisturbed. 
But afterwards, as before, the small peasant 
holdings were worked almost exclusively to 
meet individual needs and to support the landed 
arisUKTacy which, generally speaking, was it- 
self not ''^Oually active. No attempt was 
made either to alxilish collective amtrols or to 
mteifere with the age old, minute division of 
land to which the Slavic peasants were accus- 
tomed. K\en when in the seventies Russia and 
Rumania developed into grain exporting coii..- 
tries there was little change in that respect. 
The agrarian reform had left the peasant’s 
acute craving for land unsatisfied. To still that 
hunger he was oimpelled to resort to additional 
leasing and was ready to raise export grain for 
the large landowner under the form of share 
tenancy; either he gave up half his h.inest as 
compensation for the leasehold or he worked 
an area equal to his own for the landowner 
during the w’hole agricultural year. In this sit- 
uation no compelling incentive was offered to 
improve and intensify production. Notwith- 
standing a amstintly increasing grain export 
quota before the war, east European agricul- 
ture remained extensb-e in character. In 
Russia the retention of the common village field 
contributed likewise toward checking agri d- 
tural development — the obshchina W’as a truly 
communal institution with periodically re- 
curring distribution of arable land. Stolypin’s 
agrarian reform of 1906, which sought to effect 
a change in this, could not be completely worked 
out before the World War. 

Germany had a different developmcnt- 
Hcre, as in neighboring Denmark, the dissolu- 
tion of the manorial system was planned in ad- 
vance and effected with a view to uncovering 
new opportunities tor agricultural development. 


The landed proprietors had begun as early as 
the eighteenth century to dispense with certain 
restrictions on agriculture. But full opportunity 
for development was given only at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by the so-called 
emancipation of the peasants, which abolished 
the various funns of dependence on an overlord, 
along with the remnants of the former collec- 
tivism. Of course there was little change iq the 
situation then existing in localities like the 
Rhine countr)% where already in the Middle 
Ages manorial rights had been commuted into 
a conglomerate of rent charges, and where 
consequently there liad developed an economi- 
cally independent, small peasant agriculture 
which resembled the regime in neighboring 
France. The similarity was further strengthened 
by the fact that the region retained the French 
inhcrit'^ncc law introduced during the short 
lived Napoleonic regime. Yet the disadvanta- 
geous a)nseqiicnces which may otherwise occur 
in small scale agriculture were absent here as 
well as in the adjacent countries, Belgium and 
the Netherlands. Small scale agriculture is not 
in every instance obsolete. It is adequate to 
certain claims made upon it — as, for example, 
in the valleys of the Rhine and its tributaries, 
where the trade situation is favorable and 
where spccialiiccd intensive cultivation of wine, 
flowers and vegetables, as well as intensive stock 
farming, can be carried on. 

Tharks to the way in which the dissolution 
of the manorial sj’stcm was connected with the 
consolidation of intermixed strips into compact 
plots and with the distribution of communal 
property, the rest of Germany and Denmark 
succeeded in establishing peasant holdings and 
independent farms that were efficient even as 
to si^ and shape. The existence of such farms 
led to the appearance of efficient agriculturists, 
genuine entrepreneurs capable of organizing 
mass production in agriculture. For Thaer, 
whose name is indissolubly associated with the 
history of Gcnnan agriculture in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, agriculture was an 
art of obtaining the highest possible net yield by 
procedures based on calculation and observa- 
tion. He founded the first higher agricultural 
school in Germany and, stimulated by study of 
English agriculture, succeeded in introducing 
annual rotation of straw and leaf crops. Apart 
from the fiivorable consequences for plant 
growth this rotation led to an increasing 
emancipation of agriculture from the one aided 
predominance of gxain cultivation. The earlier 
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agriculturist, bound hand and foot by tradition 
and communal regulations, might farm well or 
ill according to his abiht) or industry, but the 
measure of his own initiative was narrowly 
limited. On the other hand die landlord of 
Thaers assumpuons was expected to farm 
right’* or, in modem uliom, “rationallj.** 
The progress that started with Thacr was 
furthered by Liebig Ills teaching disposcxl of 
all the mistaken ideas on plant nutrition which 
survived down to his time. Licbig proved tlut 
certain mineral substances were indispensable 
for plant nutrition, and that it the soil was not 
to bc'come graduallv exhausted it had to be 
replenished bv the direct introduction of the 
withdrawn mineral substances Tlie absolute 
quantit) of raw matenais was not of impiirtance, 
what mattered was the presence ot nil the raw 
nuterials nexessar) for the plants \\ hile the in- 
troduction of crop rotation and of field cultiva- 
tion of fodder plants bv lhacr gave the agri- 
culturist greater freedom with respect to stock 
fanning, Liebig s mint ral theorv made him more 
mdepenJent m the production and use of 
fertilizer lor e\eii though animal tertili/er did 
not prove to be superiluous to the extent that 
1 *big had believed, still the farmer was no 
longer restricted to the fertilizer picKluced on 
his own fanti. farms heavil) stocked with 
cattle and v^ith a Lirgc fodder output v\ere no 
more practical than hghtl} stocked tarm>, which . 
might through purchases in the market make 
themselves independent of their own fcrtih/er 
production I he farmer was now able to 
spcxuli/c in those hr inches of agriculture to 
which his fami wis peculiarlv adapted by nat- 
ural and economic conditions He was also in a 
position to manipulate his productive activities 
in such a way as to take advantage of important 
market fluctuations I'his aflected most favor- 
ably the pnxiuctive efheiency of the mdividual 
farms and of agriculture as a whole. 

l*hc history of Germany an<I of the territories 
bordering it on the north and west indicates the 
main line of pmgress followed by continental 
agriculture during the nineteenth century. 
Here he the regions of most intensive cxpbita- 
tion with the highest expenditure of capital and 
labor per unit of area. The mdices of a high 
degree of intensive cultivation are especially 
clear in this region, high consumption of artifi- 
cial fertilizer and (in connection with it) a high 
average of gross output; intensive cultivation 
of hoe crops; and a reduction of sheep in favor 
of cattle and pig raising. 


After the beginning of the nineteenth century 
continental agiiculture was considerably stimu- 
lated by the increase in deinaiul for its products 
due to the growing industrialization of the 
various countries and concentration of popula- 
tion in the citits. These favorable marketing 
conditions seemed to be seriouslv endangered, 
however, when in the late seventies the devel- 
opment and cheapening ot trans|iortation made 
it possible to bring to the markets of the old 
civilizations the tnins{K)rtable agrivultural mass 
products --grain and fodder above all of the 
e'ountiies with the most tavoiible conditions 
of production To shut the ele.>oi against all for- 
eign imports was impossible, since' it would have 
invedved such a serious rise in the igtiLiilUiril 
price level that industrial development v\ould 
then have sutfered Internal production might 
be subsidized by pnitcetivc tanfls, but this cfiuld 
not complctclv t liiiiiiiatc the d uiger 1 he fat me r 
of industnil Lurope responded to the ehmge' in 
the situation by a decisive reorientation ot 
production in the direction ot increased output 
of animal products Coinpetiiion with the 
products ot toicign tillige might be hopeless 
but need not he so in the case of aniinil prod- 
ucts, which art nioie dilheult to trinsput 
1 his shift in agrieultuial proiluetion vv is further 
stimulated b\ an meieasc in den nd tor inimal 
products, since with growing urbanization me it 
has come to oecupv a larger pluc in the diet of 
the mass ot the j>ef>plc and meat consumption 
haib grown in greater proportion than bread 
consumption 

The production of gram, thcTcforc, w.is com- 
plete ly displaced from its leading pisition and 
mtensive grazing succeeded it wherever the 
quality of the soil pennitted But even where 
mixed agneulture was retained the production 
of livestock was increased, this was facilitated 
by foreign importation of certain varieties of 
fodder In the last years before the war the 
value of German animal products was almost 
twice as high as that of vegetable products. 
The* small countries tx>rdering oti the industrial 
center of Europe — Denmark, ilolLinel, Switzer- 
land — were most strongly inflacnced by this 
development. They used their favorable prox- 
imity to this center to develop an agricultural 
export economy with high priced products, 
mostly animal, for the provisioning of neighbor- 
ing industrial territories, especially of England. 
The German fanner also profited, except for 
a few years of excessively bw prices. If we can 
speak of an agricultural depreaabn, it affected 
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primarily the east German grain and potato 
growers. Even they, however, could remain 
above water because of protective duties on grain 
and the possibility of using part of their pota- 
toes for the production of alcohol. To be sure, 
their condition remained unfavorable as aim- 
pared with that of the farmers of western and 
central Germany. For the latter not only enjoyed 
better marketing opportunity — they also liad in 
sugar beet culture a branch of production that 
fitted precisely into the new economic situation. 
With the help of migratory labor from east- 
ern Europe these favored fanners produced 
the raw material fijr an export industry and 
utilized the waste products as fodder in animal 
husbandry 

In summing up, wt may repeat that tlie devel- 
opment of agriculture on the continent shows 
striking contrasts as regards both periods and 
regions. The reasons for these must be sought 
in the general aMmomic development of individ- 
ual district.* u. d in the manner in v\hiLh the 
transition from feudal and aillectivc controls 
to a free agriculture was clTected. 'Fhc strongest 
motive force in agricultural progress has always 
been improved maiket conditions, 'riiis general- 
ization is amply supjMjrtcd by our e\.iinination 
of the early perioils in regions of active business 
and aimmercial life and is suggested still more 
forcibly by the nineteenth century develop- 
ments in central Europe. Although the agricul- 
tural pn>ductir)n of the industrialized continent 
was insufiicient to meet its ow n needs in f(X)d 
and fodiler, still it succeeded in fitting itself 
into the international pattern of the agricultural 
market in a way that furthered its ow n .agricul- 
tural development. 

ArersT Skalweit 
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V. AoRICrLTI RE IX THE UmTED St.ATES. 
The history of American agriculture fnim the 
beginning of the first permanent settlements to 
the present time has been to a large degree the 
history of the adonization of a great imperial 
domain of viigin land ar 1 the transformation of 
farming from a simple, practically self-sufficient, 
pioneer occupation into a modem business 
organized on a scientific, capitalistic and com- 
vnercial basis. As a constituent part of American 
history closely interwoven with other phases of 


the life of the American people, it may be con- 
veniently divided into three periods: first, 
colonial foundations (1607- 1776); second, fron- 
tier and plantation (1776-1860); and third, the 
agrarian revolution and the settlement of the 
Far West (1860-1930). 

'Fhe need for land w'as the impetus for the 
early colonial foundations; it was “ . • . the 
master passion which brought the men of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries across the 
sea and lured them on to the frontier. Where 
hundreds fought for freedom of worship and re- 
lease from political oppression, thousands saw in 
the great unoccupied lands of the Xcw World a 
chance to m'ake a living and to escape from their 
landlords at home.*’ Thus the acquisition of a 
freehold was the ruling purpose in the settle- 
ment of America. Agriculture became the 
predoi. inant interest of the colonial period. 
Even those who by occupation were fur 
traders, fishermen, sailors or merchants gener- 
ally devoted part of their time to farming. 

Land in England during the seventeenth 
century was held under a modified feudal tenure. 
Attempts were made in the proprietary grants 
to transplant some of these survivals to America. 
The (|uit rent system met with opposition and 
rc*sulted in failure, "riie first settlements were 
made on the communal basis; but this plan was 
Sfxm abandoned and individual holdings in fee 
simple were adopted as the only feasible method 
of attra,r»ng immigrants to the land. Practically 
ever}’ ont c f)uld acquire land. In Xew' England 
each settler was granted a certain number of 
acres rs his share in the colony. In Virginia 
there v\erc three methods of acquiring land: 
bills of adventure, head right and meritorious 
service. I^rand was easy to get and whatever the 
method of acquisition the grants in all instances 
amoiiutea substantially to a free gift. In New 
England the small farm was the rule. The same 
may Ik: i^iid of the middle colonics, except in the 
case of the largo manorial grants in the Hudson 
River valley vMiich, however, remained unculti- 
vated until they were broken up into small 
holdings. In the South hige plantations were 
the rule, the average size of the Virginia estate 
being alx>ut 5000 acres. 

The colonial period was necessarily a time of 
experimentation and adaptation. European 
plants and animals were acclimatized; and 
European systems of land tenure and methods 
of cultivation were .adjusted to the conditions of 
a frontier environment. This was a period of 
marked improvements in English agriculture. 
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Turnips, root crops, clovers and cultivated 
grasses were being introduced. Scientific crop 
rotation was superseding the wasteful two-field 
and three-field systems of fanning in Europe. 
The colonists brought with them a knowledge of 
this experience. 

In addition they took their first lessons in 
American farming fnnn the Indians, from whom 
they learned the best methods of raising the 
indigenous crops as well as the most economical 
method of clearing and preparing the land for 
cultbation. 'I'he colonists wcie therefore the 
beneficiaries of a knowledge of plants and ani- 
mals and of the methods of agriculture acquired 
by centuries of costly experience i)olh in the 
Old World and in the New. 

Notwithstanding this rich inheritance of 
agricultural knowledge and practises it was 
geography after all that amstituted the deter- 
mining factor in shaping the economic devel- 
opment of the colonics, with the result that 
distinct types of agriculture based on cn\ iron- 
mental rather than human differences de\ el- 
oped. Topography, resources and climate ex- 
plain the courses of development in New' 
England, the middle colonies and the South. 
f ew England was broken by small mountain 
chains and the arable portions of land wore 
small. This region was adapted to a diversified 
rather than a specialized sj-stem of farming, 
supplemented by the fur trade, lumbering,* 
ship building and the fisheries. The broad At- 
lantic coastal plains in the South, on the other 
hand, w'ith their ba>a and navigable rivers serv'- 
ing as highways of commerce into the interior 
and with the illimitable supply of arable land 
stretching from river to river, and the genial 
climate, encouraged the dispersion of popula- 
tion and the development of an agricultural 
civilization based on a high degree of specializa- 
tion in the production of a few great commercial 
staples. 

Agriculture throughout the colonial period 
was in a primitive and backward condition. 
It was fettered by tradition and superstition. 
Little attention was given to the rotation of 
crops and to the preservation of soil fertility by 
fertilization. Since land was plentiful and labor 
scarce, the colonists economized labor rather 
than land. Their work was to take possession of 
the virgin land, to prepare it for cultivation and 
to select the plants and animals best adapted to 
the new environment 

The westward movement of pioneer and 
planter into the Mississippi valley is the dom- 


inant fact in the history of American agriculture 
from the revolution to the Civil War. The 
occupation of the old Southwest before the 
revolution and the conquest of the old North- 
west by the southern backwoodsmen during the 
continuance of the struggle marked the begin- 
ning of this advance. 'I'he l^uisiana purchase 
and the acquisition of Florida followed, thus 
giving the United States an agriadtiiral empire 
of va&t pmportioiis with a magnificent sj’stem 
of watcrwa\s which furnished outlets to the 
sea. I^d hunger attracted the settlers to Texas 
and **m.inifest destiny*’ lured them on into 
New Mexico, California and Oregon, which 
W'ere fornully annexed to the national domain 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, while 
the rapid advance of settlers into this great im- 
perial domain was made |>ossible by the federal 
policy of land disposal. 

The settlement of the Mississippi valley, al- 
ready begun before the re\oluti«>n, received a 
grrat impetus after llie establishment of inde- 
pendence and, although ret.irded sfirnewhat 
during the \.ip»>leonic wars, was greail\ accel- 
erated after the War of iSia wluu wx^twatd 
migratitm from the older sections of the countr\' 
and fmm Europe began to take place on tlic most 
unprecedented scale in nunieni history'. By 
i8fe the eastern half of the Mississippi \ alley 
had been added to the settled area, and the 
fmntier had been pushed westward aemss the 
Missis.sippi River to the great plains. 

American agriciilturc during the early part 
of the national period wms a continuation of the 
types of fanning practised in the colonial period. 
Colonial plants and animals and methods of 
agriculture were adapted to the new areas 
reached in tlic course of westward migration. 
Grain raising, stock raising and plantation agri- 
culture became the established systems of 
fanning, supplemented by truck gardening and 
fruit growing. Several types of farming may 
be distingui.shed: the frontier industrial unit,, 
the farm and the plantation. The frontier in- 
dustrial unit con.st$ted of a small allotment of 
land. This was cKcupied in mady cases by only 
a single person or a family w'hi^ attention to 
farming W'as limited to supplying the necessities 
of life which supplemented die proceeds of 
hunting and trading, the primary concern of 
the individual or gmiip being the protection of 
life rattier than the accumulation of property. 
The consisted of a larger unit of land 
which required the attentbn of the farmer and 
his fiunily. The routine was more regular. 
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Commodities were produced not only for family 
use but also for the market. Additional help 
might be required; but such assistance was only 
intermittent. There was no sharp distinction 
between the farm owner and his workmen. In 
the South the farmer might have rconirse to 
hired labor or he might buy a few 8la\es. The 
plantation was a comparatively kirgc unit of 
land the management of which was entrusted 
by the owner to overseers who directed a labor 
force of considerable size. There was a high 
degree of specialization, attention being given 
largely to the production of one or two staples 
for the market. Slave lalx)r was the rule; but 
free wage earners might be employed. There 
was a sharp distinction between the owner and 
his workers. These three types of farming might 
exist side by side; one type might succeed the 
other in the same locality; or one type might 
exist independently of the others. 

'rhe United States had by 1830 become 
differenti‘it» *ntn three grc.it economic sections, 
each section devoting itself more and more 
exclusively to the production of those com- 
modities for which it was hc*st adaptcil by nature. 
New England was becoming a manufacturing- 
commercial section. Some abandoned fanning 
altogether and migrated to the rising industrial 
centers, w'hile others were induced to follow 
Horace Greeley’s injunction to “go west.” The 
remainder stayed on the farms. Western com- 
petition compelled the New' England farmer to 
abandon grain farming; and the growth of liic 
home market enabled him to turn, in well de- 
fined areas, to specialized commercial agriculture 
such as beef and wool production, dairjing, 
market gardening, fruit raising and, in the Con- 
necticut valley, tobacco growing. Agricultural 
societies were formed and improved implements 
and methods of farming w'cre introduced, .\gri- 
culture w’as being transformed from the self- 
suificient to the commercial slate. 

The Northwest, on the other hand, with its 
extensive areas of woodland and prairie cou’^try 
entered upon a period of rapid expansion and 
the production of surplus products for the 
market. A number of new factors contributed 
to this development, among which may be men- 
tioned: the policy of the federal government 
which enabM a settler after 1820 to purchase a 
farm at $1.25 an acre; the migration of settlers 
from the East and the Old South and the rapid 
growth of European inunigration in the forties 
and fifties; the extension and development of 
and rail transportation; the invention 
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and introduction of improved farm implements 
and machines which were destined later to 
revolutionize the methods of farming; the 
growth of markets in the East and South, and 
also in England following the repeal of the com 
law's in 1846; the improved methods of com- 
munication, such as weekly and daily news- 
papers and the telegraph; the rapid growth of 
the merchant marine; and, finally, the establish- 
ment of agricultural societies. The Northwest 
W'as becoming the surplus grain and livestock 
section of the amntr)'. 

Although the South presented a variety of 
agricultural types and conditions, the plantation 
system clearly predominated there. Cotton 
superseded tobacco as the leading commercial 
staple. By 1830 cotton had become “king”; no 
nation has ever possessed such a great monopoly 
of an r^cntial raw' material of industr} as the 
South now came to possess in the case of this 
staple. Cotton and slavery became the basis of 
the rural economy of the South. There were 
variations of course w'ithin the plantation sys- 
tern, dependent upon the character of the soil 
and the labor requirements in the several areas. 
I'hcre were plantations devoted to the raising of 
cotton, tobaccf), sugar cane, rice and indigo. 
Negro slave labor was well adapted to the pro- 
duction of these staples. There were also many 
small farms in the several plantation districts of 
the South; but they were located in the regions 
of inferior lands which were not so wrell suited 
to the pl.intition system. 

'rhere were thus created and established 
two rival systems of agriculture, the origins of 
which date back to the beginning of the colonial 
period: the one democratic with small holdings, 
diversified farming and free labor; the other aristo- 
cratic with large plantations, specialized farming 
and Slav c labor. These two systems, based on phys- 
iographic and racial differences, though mutually 
complementary, became engaged in a long 
sectional contest for the control of the West and 
for supremacy in the national government. 

The Civil War marks the beginning of an 
economic revolution in the United States which 
is characterized by two related lines of develop- 
ment, industrial and agricultural. The industrial 
revolution w*as the change from hand labor 
in the home to machine production in the 
fiictorv ; while the revolution in agriculture was 
the transformation of farming from a type of 
pioneer self-sufficiency into the scientific 
capitalistic commercial type. 

The factors contributing to the agricultural 
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revolution were the existence of a vast em- 
pire of vit^in land and the liberal policy of the 
federal government beginning with the enact- 
ment of the Homestead Law of 1862 in trans- 
ferring this great heritage from public to private 
ownership; the rapid increase of popubtion 
and immigration which supplied the bbor 
force for nearly four and a half million farms 
carv*ed out of the public domain during tiiis 
period; the invention and ('mpubri/ation of 
bbor saving implements and iiuchtnery and the 
consequent transformation in the methf>ds of 
fanning; the extension and development of 
transportation and communication which am- 
nccted the local markets with the world market; 
the expansion of home and foreign markets 
which absorbixl the rapidly gmwing surplus 
products of the fann; and the establishment and 
development of various agencies for the promo- 
tion of scientific know ledge relating to agricul- 
ture, among which may be mentioned the fed- 
eral and state departments of agriculture, 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, 
farmers’ organizations with their economic, 
political, socLiI and educational functions, and 
the farm press. Hy 1914 the transition of farm- 
i’ : from the pkineer into the a>tnmcrcul stage 
was completed. Agriculture became inter\voven 
with the fabric of national camomy, giving 
rise to complex problems of production, distri- 
bution and exchange, which were demanding* 
solution as the nation entered iqx)n a {icriod of 
reorganization and readjustment. 

TTie population of the I'nitcd States contin- 
ued thmughout this period to be predominantly 
rural. The ccn.sus of iqao, howx*\er, showed 
the majority of the American people living 
in towns and cities, only 48.6 {xrreent of the 
population being classified as rural. In 1920 
the number of persons over ten years of age 
employed in farming declined to 26.3 percent; 
while the number engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries was increased to 30.8 
percent. This is a fact of crmsiderahic import- 
ance in marking the emergence of the United 
States into an agrarbn-industrial state. The 
number of farms was increased from over two 
millions in i860 to over four and a half millions 
in 1890 and to about six and a half millions in 
1920. The average number of acres in farms and 
the average number of acres of improved land 
in farms remained fairly constant thirnigh- 
out the period. Meanwhile increased land 
values were reflected in the growth of tenancy. 
The number of farms operated by tenants in- 


creased from 25.6 percent of the total number of 
farms in 1S80 to 35.3 percent in 1900 and to 38.1 
percent in 1920. These figures tend to show that 
the proportion of fanns operated by tenants had 
become somewhat stabilized during the finit 
two decades of the twentieth century. 

The ureas described hy the familiar terms 
*‘a>m bolt,” “wheal belt,” “dairy belt” and 
“cotton belt” became practically determined 
during this period. In an area lying northeiust of 
a line drawn approximately from the mouth of 
Chesapeake Day to the northwest corner of 
Iowa, the agricultural {xqmljtion had rather 
definitely devoted its energies to the production 
of dairy pnidiicts, truck, |X)tatoes and fruit on 
the basis of domestic market demands. ’iV> the 
southwest of this line the area including mo.st 
of the states of Ohio, Imliana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri and |x>rtions of a number «)f bordering 
states was devoted to the raising of corn and the 
pniduction of meat animals, depending for the 
most part on a domestic market Init disposing 
of some 15 percent of its pork pnuluets on the 
foreign market, 'fo the west and north of the 
com bell was the wheal belt, one fifth of whose 
pniduct was ilependeiit ujxm .1 foreign market, 
while the remaining f«>ur fiftlis were used to 
supply domestic demamls. In the Sfujlh, 
w'herc cotton famiing had occupied an impor- 
tant |V)silic)n for a long time, about one half of 
the pnKluction was shipped abroail to the 
industrial centers of Lurope, while the other 
half was Ciinsiimed in donu'stic markets. 

The passing of the pul>Iic lands was aeeom- 
panied by significant changes, which character- 
ize American agriculture in the twentieth 
century. Among these changes may be men- 
tioned: the rapid rise in land values and the 
Gonscxiuent transition from extensive to inten- 
sive farming; the decline of agricultural exports 
due to the tariff prilicics of European ci>untries, 
the development of other sourc'es of supply and 
the growth of the home market; the utilization 
of inferior lands by irrigation and drainage; and 
the reorganization of rural life which broad- 
ened the famier’soutlwk, brought him into 
contact with the business world and awakened 
in him a realization of his educational needs and 
opportunities. 

These changes arc all of a permanent nature. 
The principal agricultural pmblem of the pres- 
ent is therefore one which calls for a funda- 
mental and thoroughgoing readjustment of the 
farmer to his changed economic environment. 
It appears that the foreign demand can no longer 
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be relied upon to absorb the exportable surplus 
at prices generally remunerative to the fanner; 
and that consequently the prosperity of the 
farmer depends very lai^ely upon the growth 
of the domestic non-agricultural population 
for the creation of a market which will absorb 
at profitable prices practically the entire domes- 
tic supply of agricultural products. This means 
that the farmer must henceforth plan his agri- 
cultural production to meet cash home market 
demands. 'Fhe time has airne, in short, when 
less dependence is to be placed on the great 
world staples such as wheat, cotton and pork, 
upon which the major agricultural activities of 
the Ignited States have hitherto been based, and 
more attention must be gi\ en to the production 
of perishable and scmi-perisliable commodities 
such as dair>' pn)ducts, vegetables and fruits. 

I^jriS BiJtNARD S<-HMIDT 
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VI. Aorh ul.TrKi: in tiif OnirNT. China. In 
C'hina perhaj>s more than in any other coon- 
try of the Far K*ist the dominant factor in the 
agricultural situation, as in every other, is the 
extraordinarily dense population. On the other 
hand the {xipulaticiii is itself affected by the 
unusually intensiAc agriculture. For in this 
country cultivation of the soil has probaoiy 
reached its absolute maximum of intensivencss. 
The extent to \Ahich inteiubc culti\ation has 
been carried can best be judged by a compaiison 
of the number of settlers per squ<ire mile of 
culti\’atcd land in China and in the United 
States. 

According to the best authorities a square 
mile of cultivated land in Chihli has from 550 to 
2000 settlers, while in Shantung the number Is 
about 4200 and in the rice lands of Chekiang 
may run fnim 2270 to 68()o. Other estinvites 
indicate an average for all China of 17S3 pei»ple 
per square mile, most of whom live on agricul- 
ture alone, with no subsidiary industr)' of im- 
portance. This is indeed a striking contrast to 
conditions in the United States, where in the 
year 1900 there were 61 persons per square mile 
of arable land. 

In China as in Japan rice is the chief product 
of cultivation, especially south of the Yangtse 
valleys, where wet rice cultivation is the rule. 
The other important products of southern 


China arc sugar cane, cotton, tea, bamboo and 
the mulberry tree for breeding siLkworms. The 
distinctive features of the agriculture of northern 
China are the Icx^ss soil and the adequate and 
timely annual rainfall, which not only makes 
artificial irrigation unnecessary but results in 
the production of a remarkably large crop. The 
north cultivates primarily wheat, barley, millet, 
buckwheat, maize and extremely large quantities 
of dry land rice, cultivated without inundation 
of the iiclds. Latterly the soy bean has l>ecome 
very im]x>rtant as an article of export e\en to 
Europe, and in the provinces of Shensi and 
Shantung the cultivation of cotton is consider- 
able. 

While China thus cultivates a large variety 
of products, rice nc\erthelcss remains the most 
im{K)rtant both as the national food and as the 
basis for the largest financial enterprise. It is in 
its cultivation that Chinese skill in producing 
the largest returns per unit of soil has been most 
evident. The soil is most intensively cultivated 
on the very smallest farms, for in w’et rice 
cultKation the >oung plants attain their first 
growth in a Aerj’ small area. 'Fhey are not trans- 
planted for nine or ten wecLs, a sufficient time 
in which to mature another crop, wheat for ex- 
ample, in the rice fields, and thus put the soil 
to every available use. Nor is anjthing ever lost 
to the soil. All natural fertilizers, especially 
human excrement and the accumulations of the 
cities, rre applied t«) it. The fertilizer is often 
mixed .h earth before it is used in the fields, 
and a hir'^.us in which young plants quickly take 
root and dexelop is thus artificially generated. 
These methods arc all ver\' simple and to the 
point; they arc practised with minutest care, 
excessive work and the most primitive tools. 
In many regions even the plow is still made of 
w’cx>d w’i*’h imn mountings, and other tools are 
extremely primitive. 

The feudal system prevailed in China down 
to the second ccntur\' before Christ. It was 
destroyed ir • series of struggles of which the 
causes remain obscure even today. We are 
equally at a loss to know the sources of power 
upon which China s remarkable {K>litical system 
was built. The state in China is particularly 
important for agriculture, especially in the rice 
area, because ultimately it is in charge of the 
water supply. The distribution of water, its 
conveyance to even the smallest parcels of land, 
careful consideration of all interests, especially 
preservation of the cultivation itself, arc of the 
very greatest importance. Successful and con- 
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tinuouB administration is of value not only to the 
&rmer, however, but to the state as well, fer its 
regular tax revenues are dependent on potential 
agricultural yield, which in turn rests on the 
water supply. Irrigation thus forms a foundation 
for the development of an extensive administra* 
tion, a connection which Max Weber has shoMrn 
to have existed also in tlie history of Egypt. 
With the decay of political power the water 
supply in China was administered locally but 
on the whole, it would appear, adequately. 
Today China's 200,000 miles of canals arc the 
foundation of a major part of her agricultural 
system. 

Throughout the country the agricultural 
yield does little more than sup{X)rt the farmers 
themselves, and more tlian half the crop is 
probably consumed at home. Many villages are 
compelled to remain seif-suAicient coonomic 
units solely because of the difficulties of trans- 
portation. Much freight is transported by 
human beings. On the primitive cart roads only 
the cliim&y, heavy, two-wheeled wagon can be 
used, and overland export, except by canal or 
river, is almost unposstble. Consequently hun- 
dreds of thousands of farms are practically 
ui .ffected by national or international division 
of labor, and returns arc very meager. The 
fanner’s income is more than modest even if wx 
express it in terms of the means of subsistence. 
The poor household never knows a luxury, and * 
existence must be eked out with less nutritive 
foods, millet especially. Meat is practically 
unknown except on the greatest holidays, and 
the poultry raised b quite inadequate. King 
estimates that nine times as much poultry is 
raised in the United States as in China, and 180 
times as many cattle. Buddhism is partially 
responsible for this situation, but there is also 
the necessity of using all that the soil can yield 
for direct human consumption. 

The houses in the villages are constructed 
miserably, built only of clay, for the most part, 
and consisting of a single room in which only the 
raised sleeping place is heated from below. 
Grass, roots and dry twigs must serve as the 
scanty fuel, because the forests have been de- 
nuded. It is only very recently that systematic 
forestiy has been undertaken in a few places, 
as for example in the neighborhood of Nanking. 
The wretched cbthing of the people in the 
villages is frequently made at home or, w'hen 
possible, acquired second hand. These condi- 
tions are aggravated where, as in some parts of 
southern Qiina, a system of tenancy prevails 


and a large part of the crop must be delivered 
to the landowner. In such regions, therefore, a 
radical peasant movement is widespread. 

In spite of this fxiverty Chinese agriculture 
forms the basis for one of the most stable of 
eainomic systems. During the recent years of 
profound national and municipal changes and 
of extensive industrial developments, it has 
scarcely altered. For this the primitive condi- 
tion of the roails is largely responsible. The con- 
struction of modem highways or the spread of 
a network of railways would soon produce a 
different situation. Even today it is petroleum, 
as a means of illumination, and tobacco that 
induce the peasant to sell his products and to 
stri\e for increased production. Whether a 
more incluKi\e marketing system could appre- 
ciably increase Chinese agricultural production 
is by no means certain. It is questionable 
whether anything more can possibly be ex- 
tracted from the soil by new' means, lr)r in- 
stance artificial fertilirers. I lovvcver, the unused 
time of the winter months con.stitiitcs a ('Poten- 
tial sf>iircc of conskleiable imome for tin* (X’.is- 
ants, (larticuiarly f«>r those in the north, ami 
home industry or seasonal work in factcines 
could very greatly increase their ('produrtivity. 

Yet c\en if certain (XHsibilities of develop- 
ment are conceded, under pivscnt circurn- 
stinccs they would fail to vicKl a I.irger income 
per family. The tendency of the po|>uIation to 
increase is still very strong in China, and in- 
creased production would assuredly soon re- 
sult in a)rres(X)ndingly increased j>opiilation. 
The Chinese family .system which values highly 
a large number of childrc*n, in combination 
with the Chinese inheritance law which results 
in division of (property among the sons, has led 
to minute subdivisions of territory'. No failing 
off of this tendency has hitherto been ob.servable, 
not even, as in Europe, in well-to-do circles. So 
long as the ideal of birth control fails to make 
itself felt in a practical way in China, no de- 
cided improvement in living conditions is to be 
expected. 

Emil Lederer 

Ser . Food Supply; Food Grains; Famine; Irri- 

OAriON. 

Japan. Technically Japanese agriculture very 
strongl/ resembles tliat of China. Both are 
conditioned by an extraordinarily dense popula- 
tion and by similar products of cultivation, 
chiefly rice and silk. Where the average number 
of people per square mile for the United States 
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was 6i in 1900, and for China has been esti* 
mated at 1783, in Japan the average number is 
2350 per square mile. Conditions and methods 
of production are therefore very similar in the 
latter two countries. But in its legal system and 
its position in the state, agriculture in Japan is 
distinctive 

'rhe feudal system which was in force in 
Japan from remote antiquity until 1868 was 
most a)nsistently and succ*essfully developed in 
the reign of the Tokugawas, fniin 1600 onward. 
By that period the ^hole country was centrally 
organized and regulated, with the landed 
nobility, the daimios, subject to the central 
authority. About the courts of the daimios, 
who enjoyed different degrct‘8 of rank and in- 
fluence and \'ar>ing extents of territory, were 
grouped the samurai, the retainers or knights. 
The important thing about this W'arrior class 
was that it stood outside the cycle of prodtiction 
and depended for suppcjrt on a rice revenue 
which w;.i 4.t4u^inittcd by the overlord. The 
pr)sition of the daimios is thus in contrast with 
that of the European nobility who administered 
their ow*n lands in oiganic economic connection 
with peasant farms. In Japan all theground^was 
workeil by the peasants, who h«Kl to gi\c to the 
o\erlords a very large part of the gmss yield, 
from one third to two thirds, usually about a 
half. As early as the eighteenth centurj^ the Euro- 
pean feudal system was an obstacle to intensive 
dc\elopmcnt of agricultural resources, not only 
because* it made impossible the sxipjwrt ot a 
dense }>opulation but also by rca.son of the con- 
stant political catastrophes which it bnuight 
in its wake. The Japanese feudal system, on the 
other hand, made possible a stable, intensive 
agricultural system. As early as 1721 the popu- 
lation of the Japanese islands was estimated at 
t\venty-six million, although Hokkaido, the 
most northerly of the islands, had not l^een 
settled at that time. This corresponds roughly to 
the present density of population in Poland or 
France. The figure was consistently *n- 
tained into the nineteenth century. It could not 
increase very materially since there was no 
agricultural margin, but throughout the reign of 
the Tokugawas it did not decrease. European 
history offers nothing parallel to this situa- 
tion. 

With the transition to the new empire the 
revenues derived by the nobility fmm the 
peasants disappeared. They had indeed pre- 
viously suffered numerous contractions, as the 
overlords had sought to broaden the founda* 
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tions of their own existence at the expense of 
their retainers, the samurai. But the collapse 
of the feudal system did not produce an un- 
burdened, economically independent peasantry » 
for more or less extensive estates took the pla^ 
of political ovcrlordship. Imlay such large 
estates comprise approximately half the rice 
fields, which arc administered under a system 
of tenancy. 

Japancse economic life rests on a very narrow 
agricultural foundation, as only betwc*cn six- 
teen and twenty percent of the total land can 
be tjsed for agricultural purposes. Altogether 
tliere are thirteen million acres under cultiva- 
tion, and actual cultivation is very intensive. 
On an average one family lives on a le (two and 
one half acres); and since the agricultural pop- 
ulation constitutes half the total, two families 
have extract their means of subsistence from 
this area. This is possible only by reason of a 
high yield per unit of area and very meager 
nutrition. The rapidly increasing agricultural 
population has no agricultural outlet. Korea, 
with the same area as Japan, has sixteen million 
inhabitants, but the Korean climate docs not 
appeal to the Japanese peasant. Neither does the 
climate of Manchuria or of Hokkaido. Conse- 
quently the agricultural population grows more 
and more dense or ov'crflows into the cities. 

Japanese agriailture is not, as such, compara- 
ble to Chinese. The differences consist prima- 
rily in a much more modem exploitation of 
the soil, I. the use of better tools and in more 
intensive intercourse w’ith the city. The Japan- 
ese village is not a self-sufficient unit; the rural 
like the municipal population can read and write, 
its needs are supplied largely by modern indus- 
try. Consequently the peasant is a dynamic 
clement in Japanese economics, he zealously 
strives to increa.se his income, he is exposed to 
all the temptations of his age. From time im- 
memorial the Japimese has had many more 
wants than the Chinese peasant; he also partici- 
pates in the finer enjovments of Japanese 
culture and consequently finds the narrow 
limits of possible production doubly oppressive. 
The attempts to increase production are there- 
fore quite as intensive as the political endeavors 
which aim to increase the peasant’s income by 
lowering his rent. Indeed the agricultural situa- 
tion in terms of the development from tenancy 
to independent ownership is today one of the 
nvost difficult social problems that Japan has to 
solve. Moreover, here as in China the inherently 
strong tendency of the family to increase pro- 
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seats one of the greatest obstacles to the adjust- 
ment of consumption to possible production. 

Emil Lederer 

See : Food Supply; Felimlism; Farm Henanct. 

India, Agriculture remains, as it always has 
been, the chief support of the Indian people. 
Nine tenths of the population live under 
distinctly rural conditions, a proportion which, 
in spite of industrial development, his remained 
practically unchanged, 'rhree fourths of the 
people are actually dependent upon agriculture, 
forestiy' and stock raising for their livelihood. 
This proportion rose from two thirds twenty 
years l>efore the hast census (1921). Moreover the 
business and professional classes often own 
rural land, and most of the new industrial 
bborets retain a home connection in the \illage. 

Indb is a sub-continent and possesses a great 
variety of climates and soils, yet there arc 
striking simibritics as to the appearance of the 
tillages, the farm tools and methods used, the 
crops produced and the standards of living. The 
most divergent types of cultivation are in Ben- 
gal and Burmah, where there is a heavier and 
more reliable rainfall than in other parts of the 
co'intry. At the opposite extreme are semi- 
desert regions like Sind. But most nearly 
characteristic of India are the dry areas, some- 
times upbnd, sometimes alluvial, of the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, the Ccritral Provinces, . 
Hyderabad, Mj'sore and the Madras and Bom- 
bay presidencies. It is the agriculture of these 
regions which either prevails in, or furnishes the 
main features of, nearly all Indian rural economy. 

India as a whole supports 177 persons per 
square mile, but in Bengal this figure rises to 
578, in the United Provinces to 4x4, and in some 
almost purely agricultural districts there and in 
Bengal to as high as 700. Only alyjut 40 percent 
of the total area is under Gulti\Rtion, and about 
25 percent is classed as “culturable waste,’* most 
of which is not economically cultivable. A con- 
siderable part of the land under cultivation is 
very poor. Part of it lies fallow, often for years 
at a time; usually something like one third of 
the total area is actually sown. Since 15 percent 
of the cuItK’ated area produces two crops, there 
IB about one crop-acre per person dependent on 
agriculture per year. 

The land in Indb is subject to a great variety 
of rights. A krge estate (zemindari^ may belong 
to a single bndbrd (zemindar) or to a village 
community jointly. Such esutes were settled by 
the East Indb Company on tax collectors and 


others w'ho had claim to them at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the government of the com- 
pany at the same time renouncing the right ever 
to increase the ta.\ assessments. Eighteen per- 
cent of the land is under this ’'permanent settle- 
ment,” 30 |>crceiit is in large estates ''tempo- 
rarily settled” and 52 percent is held by peasant 
proprietors of various grades. Some of these hold 
with special rights, while still others hold with 
s|HH:ial limitations. Likewise there is a variety 
of t\pes of tenancy. There arc tenancy for life 
and tenancy from year to year. Some tenancies 
are permanent with fixed payments; some are 
transfenihlc, some heritable. Beneath the ten- 
ants are the village menials and field laborers, 
who belong to low caste or non-castc groups. 
Some of these arc de facto serfs. But the propor- 
tion of liired IalH>rers is small; in many sections 
there is only one hired lalwrer to four and one 
half independent cultivators, and in pbces like 
eastern Bengal this figure sinks to one hired 
lal>orer to eight independent cultivators. 

Ownership is widely but unevenly dis- 
tributed. In the Punjab, which ranks second in 
amount of land per culli\ator, o\cr 43 percent 
of the owners’ holdings are less than three acres 
in extemt. In irrigated areas the holdings arc 
still smaller, one third of the owners often 
having less than one acre. M(>.t holdings lie 
scattered in several fragments over the village. 
A brge pro{Xirtion of the land is tenanted, hut 
generally the tenant h.is a high degree of 
security. Rentals are usually paid in uish. 'i'he 
two (united) provinces of Agra and Oudh had in 
1924 and 1925, respectively, 76 and Si percent 
of their total cultivated areas tenanted; yet only 
20 and 15 percent, respectively, were annual 
tenancies from year to year. 

Vilbgc houses in Indb are usually small, 
built of mud or thatch with almost no furniture 
to beautify or make them amifortable. However, 
caste rules rccpiirc them to be kept clean accord- 
ing to old standards, and they are suited to the 
hot climate. Focxl is mainly the aiarscr grains 
and vegetables, milk, oil and diillies. A very 
brge minority of the people arc always underfed. 
Clothing is simple and for the great majority 
inadequate. Often the same untailorcd cotton 
cloth b clothing by day and covering by night. 

Typical Indian agriculture is t kind of "dry- 
iarming,” since, although some areas have 
abundar^t moisture, most regions depend u^Hxn 
a monsoon which is seldom too heavy and often 
too light. In the poorer areas cultivation is 
decid^y extensive but in well watered r^ions 
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of rich soil it is exceedingly intensive. One 
fifth of the area sown is irrigated. Half of the 
water used conies from canals, mostly govern* 
ment owned, one fourth from wells and one 
eighth from "tanks’* or ponds. In order to retain 
moisture there is little deep plowing but consid- 
erable working and smoothing of the surface 
mulch. Methods ard t(x>ls arc old fashioned but 
not so ineffective as they at first appear to an 
occidental, 'riiey are suited to a hot, dry climate 
and are fairly adapted to the whole situation. 
Bullocks furnish the necessary power, while the 
light, cheap implements which arc used arc 
made to go o\er the ground several times. 
The most striking deficiencies in this agricul- 
ture are the star\ing of cattle and of soil. Many 
non-milking cows arc kept because they are 
nurks of wealth and of piety. In dry seasons 
these animals de\our every blade of grass and 
shrubbery so that in many places only thorn 
bushes sur\i\c. The soil recei\es almost no 
hiimiis, ami wrn the lack of wood and coal the 
cow dung is taken for fuel. Artificial fertilizers 
have been neglected and night soil wasted. 
M«)re fertilizers and more intensive working 
in rows and hills .irc needed. 'Hie government 
lias spent much on agricultural schools, cxpeti- 
rnent stations, demonstrations, etc., but it has 
liad marked success mainly in the selection and 
production of better varieties of cattle. 

Facilities for marketing and finance are little 
developed and unfavorable to the farmer, Th^y 
arc furnished mainly bv local men who belong 
to merchandising and money lending castes. 
The small, ignorant cultivator in a land of un- 
certain crops is often forced to borrow, and he 
usually bornivvs or buys on credit from the per- 
son to whom he must later sell his proiluce. 
His only security is his crop and his land. At 
best he disposes of his crop under a handicap 
and at worst he loses his land. Terms of lending 
and purchasing arc commonly secret; the fiirmcr 
is a bad risk, and with his ignorance and timidity 
is always at a disadvantage. Kates of iin» 'st 
range from lo to 75 percent per annum. 
Repudiation is often the onlv possible settle- 
ment. 

Eighty-five percent of the cultivated area of 
India is used to produce food crops, and seven 
eighths of these are or vsiimed in the coiintrv*, 
the larger part in the villages where produced. 
Rice ranks first, occupying over one third of the 
total area sown. Then come wheat, /oftw, bajra 
and other crops suited to a dry climate. Pulses 
ptovide protein for a vegetarian diet. India is 
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the second producer of both cotton and tobacco 
and has a monoply of jute. Yields are generally 
light, cotton, for instance, averaging under half 
the amount per acre w'hich is produced even in 
the United States. Modern transportation and 
coE^munication have induced a tendency to- 
'#vard growing money crops, but since there are 
only 2.2 miles of railway per 100 square miles, 
as compared to 8.42 miles i)er 100 square miles 
in the United States (which has only one 
eighth the average population densitv), this 
applies only to a small proportion of the country. 
With increasing industrialization tendencies to 
change will undoubtedly be strengthened, but 
at present throughout the greater part of India 
it is the centuries old systems and methods of 
acrriculturc which prevail. 

D. H. Buchanan 

Ser . Lwd Tfnitif.; Village Communify; Irriga- 
tion; Food Grains; Faminl; Dry Far.ming. 

VII. General Problems. Agricultural Re- 
sources. The agriculture of the tilled field does 
not and cannot occupy so large a proportion of 
the earth’s surface as may be supposed. Much 
land is too dr}* for the cultivated crop, some of it 
is too wet and some is too steep or stony. Much 
land is too cold and some is too hot and un- 
healthy. As a result of these handicaps less than 
five millions of the fifty millions of square miles 
of land ujx^n the earth are cultivated fields. 
The nj.phcation of present knowledge can 
scarcely uble the area even after generations 
of peaceful labor. 

New discoveries in the science of the soil tend 
to diminish rather than to increase our estimate 
of .sf)il resources. .After a long period of flounder- 
ing with unclassified soil facts it has recently 
been discovered by Russian students that the 
development of earth or rock m*itcrial into soil 
goes through a cycle — young, mature, old. The 
startling thing is that climate dominates the 
character of tbe mature soil almost without re- 
gard to its gLoIogic origin. For example, the 
mature soils of the rainy tropics are of very low 
fertility because the elements of fertility* usually 
present in mature soil, have been leached out 
by rain. Java, which might seem to afiford con- 
tradictory evidence, is probably populous be- 
cause its volcanic soil was recently blown out 
from the interior of the earth and therefore is 
new or young soil. The Central American 
banana plantations arc on the recent outwash of 
alluvial fans at the foot of the mountains and are 
therefore also on young soils. As a result of too 
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much leaching^ rainy Mrestem Europe has ma- 
ture soils of tow fertility that have hem worked 
into suitable conditions for good agriculture by 
great labor and can be maintained only by great 
care. The early abandonment of newly cleared 
land in the western part of the state of Wash- 
ington in the United States, where the climate is 
almost identical with that of England and wes- 
tern France, also dovetails with the newly dis- 
covered theor}' of climatic causation of soils. 
Good s^ricultural lands in that type of climate 
are made and maintained only by hard work 
and intelligence. 

The black prairie soils of the middle western 
regions of the United States himish an illustra- 
tion of the theory of climatic causation of 
soils. Benveen the wet forest of eastern Texas 
and the subhumid and treeless northwestern 
Texas, and also betw'cen the humid forests of 
Indiana and the semi-arid sagebnish lands of 
western Nebraska, there is a transition in rain- 
fiill and in natural vegetation. Between each of 
these two regions of rainfall contrasts and their 
resulting vegetative contrasts is a wide belt 
of grassland. Grassland makes black soil — 
•*black-wa\y,” as it is called in Te.xas. Of similar 
O! gin are the black wheat lands of central Kan- 
sas, eastern Nebraska, eastern Dakota, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. These black 
soils are a transition licit between the eastern 
and northern forest (humid) and the sagebrush • 
plains (dry). Similar zones of transition in rain- 
fall, in vegetation and in soil are found in the 
black land grain fields of other continents. 'Fhc 
limited black land area in Argentina has made 
that country a grain exporter. In Eurasia the 
Bbck Belt sweeps from the Black Sea through 
Russia and far into Siberia. Australia has a little 
atrip, as has the Sudan. 

Thb black soil is the prime grain land of the 
world. Trains and reapers reached it in the 
last third of the nineteenth century. The result- 
ing deluge of cheap grain demoralized the agri- 
culture of eastern North America in the last 
quarter of the last century and caused western 
Europe to shift from grain farming to livestock 
and dairy farming. Produce derived from these 
bbck soil belts b one of tlie principal factors in 
the recent growth of cities. The human race is 
now in the golden age of urban food supply, 
because we are skimming the cream from thb 
rich accumulation of past ages by the soil 
robbing process (ag *iciilttirai mining) that 
everywhere has characterized frontier agricul- 
ture. Of ocnirse science and commerce may en- 


able us to maintain thb advantage in part by 
substituting soil conservation (a process involv- 
ing a greater investment of labor) for mining. 
Unfiirtunately thb problem is scarcely realized 
as yet in the United States, although substantial 
areas arc already ruined in most of the states. 

Types of Agriculture. The variety of soils, of 
climates and of cultivations h«is given us many 
tj’pes of agriculture, most of which arc still 
in existence in some form. The patch agricuU 
ture of the tropic forest with(»iit draft animals 
which provides the sustenance of millions in 
Africa, in the East indies, in the Philippines and 
in tropical America can be seen in typical form 
in the Congo forest. Here at the i)cginning of the 
dry season the villager cuts the undergrowth in 
order to make a small clearing in the forest. 
He then kills the larger tri't\s I)y burning <ir 
girdling them. Near the end of the diy' season he 
bums the trash and with the aid of sh.irp stick 
or hoc plants shexits of cassava, banana and 
plantain, the seeds of sorghum, corn (.secured 
from white men), rice, beans, peanuts, pump- 
kins and other vegetables. These the women 
cultivate hy hand and hoe. In two or three har- 
v-csts the fertility of the leached tropical soil is 
exhausted. The African gsirdeners must abandon 
the g^irden and make another. V#’hen they ha\e 
tilled all tilt gcKxl giirden ?pot8 near the village, 
they move the village. 'Thus migratory or patch 
agriculture is explained. 'I'his tv pc of agricul- 
ture b followed promptly by the returning 
jungle. 

In the West Indies, immediately beside the 
small, self-sufficient little fanns {conucos) arc the 
wide expanses of the silver-green fields of the 
great commercial .sugar canc plantations. 'Phese 
must be large in order to support the great mill 
necessary for the extraction of the .sugar. Here 
also are the banana plantations, which must be 
brge in order to supply bananas enough to fur- 
nbh cargo for the steamships. In similar tropic 
expanses the modified jungle becomes a planti- 
tion of cacao trees or nibbcr trees. On the higher 
tropic lands both east and wtst other brge 
areas are covered with tea and ooflFce trees. The 
workers all get wages and buy supplies at tlic 
store as does the brm bborer of Denmark or 
Illinob. 

Plantations are an old institution on the West 
Indian Isbnds but are just starting in Africa 
with the slightly modified forest of oil palms and 
the new cacao plantations. These plantations 
tardy have any system of soil preservation or 
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crop rotation. They have escaped impoverish- technique on mountain slopes by the Igarota of 
mcnt by moving as the patch agriculture moves, the hill country of Luzon. Their terraces labo- 
Cuba, the greatest sugar grower, has the blessing riously constructed for conducting water have 
of a wide, nearly level limestone plain, therefore made upon mountain slopes one of the world's 
an area of rich land; and Java, the next la«^cst most spectacular and permanent forms of agri- 
sugar grower, has its volcanic soils. So has culture. The successful rice field may be called 
Hawaii. a permanent agriculture because it docs not 

The resemblance of the a>tton plantation wash away, and the fertilization with human 
system of southern United States of America to excreta has caused it to endure for millennia, 
the roving patch agriculture of the tropics is It is interesting to observe the capture of most 
striking. It has a rainy climate, leached srjil, the of its essential elements (except the preservation 
forest and the Negro. In slave days the cotton of fertility) by the machine agriculture of .Vmcr- 
plantation migrated to a fresh clearing in the ica in the rice plantations of Louisiana, Texas, 
forests, thus abandoning the old fields. Its chief Arkansas and California. The irrigated agricul- 
differcnce is the greater destruction of soil in turc of the United Sutes has, howe\er, added 
America through erosion caused by plowing, no other new' features of importance, represent- 
In recent dc'cadcs this destruction has been ing a transfer lx)th of crops and of technique 
increased by the introduction of chemical fer- from the Mediterranean area, 
tilizers which have improverished stills to pm- The Mediterranean amntries having an 
ducc more cotton when they would otherwise open winter with some rain, and a dry summer, 
have been abandoned to the healing mercies of have two kinds of agriculture: the irrigated 
the briar pitch. orchard and garden s{>ot$, mostly small peasant 

Irrigation agriculture is probably second or holdings; and the upland in wheat or barley, 
possibly first in the order of origins. It now' sometimes alternating with legumes (pottage), 
supports approximately a third of the human By this process of gmwing grain by the use of 
race. Its great early developments were in Egypt, the plow, the uplands of Greece, Italy, Syria 
Babylonia, the Indus valley and China. Baby- and other Mediterranean countries have been 
Ionia and India depend u{xm large canals, in large measure destro}ed despite the saving 
'Fhereforc they require a stable society winch of small sc.ittered areas by terracing. The Old 
means stmng government. Hence agriculture World non-irrigated terrace is spectacular but 
here tends to fall w'ith empire. Egypt is more surprisingly small in area, and it saves only a 
fortunate. Her irrigation depends upon an small percentage of the hill lands. An excep- 
ordcrly overflow of the river. Therefore olic tion to ’s record of soil destruction in Mediter- 
has had a persistent minimum of agriculture ranean i mds is to be noted in the few plains not 
and a continuous occupation by millions of irrigable but flat enough to allow plow agricul- 

pcople. Just now with a strong government turc lor long periods. California is like the Med- 

engaged in water storage enterprises Eg) ptian iterranean countries in almost all respects save 
agriculture is extending its area tlirough canal the absence of any large upland area suitable for 
building. grain, and the gre.U development of the fruit 

Irrigation agriculture has scv'cral elen.ents industry' resulting from the vast American 
of permanence. The more important are the market and the large export trade that has fol- 
natural fertility of the iinlcachcd, arid land, the lowed standardized output, 
irrigation water which nearly always carries 'rhe agriculture of northwestern Europe is on 
fertilizing elements, and the flatness of the land a much inoi a permanent basis than that of 
which prevents soil erosion. Its defects an the southern Europe or eastern United States be- 
tendcncy to seepage, involving great drainage ciusc of the small proportion of hill land, the 
costs, and to the collecting of alkali, which gentle rainfall and the summer rain which 

makes desert spots that can only be cleared up makes turf and permanent covering. The fallow 

by costly arrangements for drainage and wash- field system followed by crop rotation, includ- 
ing. ing legumes, has produced the great agricul- 

Thc permanent aspect of irrigation agricul- turc that has been perfected there in the last 
turc is particularly evident in the oriental half century vvitli the aid of commercial fertili- 
paddy field so extensively devcloiicd in China, zation and the partial application of science to 
Japan, India, Ceybn and Java. It has c\ cn been agriculUire. Carefully worked out crop rotations 
developed to an astonishing perfection of result in grain farms, dairy farms, meat pro- 
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duced on fattening farms and in shipments of 
potatoes^ beet sugar, fruits and vegetables. 

The European ty|Xf of agiiculture has been 
transferred to eastcni Canatla (except the 
Ontario plain), to New England and parts of 
New York with no change in crop or technique 
worthy of mention s«i\e a lesMrr intensity and 
a greater use of pasture. Farther inland and 
farther south the European crop list was 
enlarged by corn, tobacco and cotton. These 
three crops furnish a new element to the 
European agricultural technique, requiring as 
they do wide areas of cultuation throughout 
the growing |’»eriod of the crop, 'rhey all require 
a climate of sununer ram. which happens to fall 
in torrents that carry awa\ the soil kK)sened 
by tillage. This is destroying American soil 
resources at a rate ne\cr before equaled in 
human history, a rate that makes agiiciiltiire 
impossible for millennia o\er wide anas. 

Pasturage, the lowest form ot land utiliza- 
tion, is a kind of rcsiduarc legatee inheriting 
those large areas ot land that will gniw a little 
grass or edible bmwsc but not a plowed crop. 
The nomads following their flr)cks m Mongolia, 
central Asu, Arabia and the Sudan ha\c de\ el- 
ope well adjusted cultures. Similar grasslands 
in Australia, South Africa, Argentina, Brazil and 
western North America have been taken by the 
commercial cowlxjy and sheep herder. In a few 
decades they have great Iv reduccxl the pniduc- 
tivityof these pastures in nearly all these regions 
by excess grazing and the mtroduction of weeds. 

Commercial A^nrirulture^ its Tendencies and 
Problems . The indiistnal rr\olution with its ma- 
chines in the factory, its railroads and steam- 
ships, and lastly its machines on the farms, has 
given us the modem phenomena of eitic.s and 
commercial agriculture In 1800 a good locality 
for agriculture and manutacturing in the home 
and village was one that produced gram, fruit, 
wood and grass for milk, meat and wool. A 
dependable climate wa.s needed to maintain 
this completeness of Icxial si If-sufiiciency with- 
out serious crop failure. By 1900 manufacturing 
had been removed to the cities, and a good lo- 
cation for agriculture was one that produced a 
few crops, or possibly only one if in quantity 
8 uf)ic 4 ent to enable the family to sell the surplus 
and buy needed articles. It takes more stuff to 
sell and buy than it docs to make and use. 
Therefore the little factory farms of the era 
of Julius Caesar and John Adams, by which 
Latium and New England throve, could not 


meet the needs of 1900 and had been abandoned 
by the thousands in the course of the throe pre- 
ceding decades. By the year 1930 the necessity of 
still laiger sales has become keenly manifest. 
In addition to his 1900 needs the farmer must 
now pav for automobiles, gasoline, radios, 
phonographs, daily papers and many other 
new things— perhaps even cosmetics. There- 
fore he needs to produce a much greater quan- 
tity of produce to sell than he did in 1900. 
Alany farms vihich sufficed in 1900 have failed 
and have been abandoned m widely scattered 
rc*gions in the decade 1920 30. 

Commercial agriculture is depiessed. One 
cause of this depression is that production has 
increasid lasur than consumption, and, as the 
farmer is neailv alw ivs without an\ bargaining 
fxnver save siippU and demand, fairii prodiiii 
has a lower relative pnee thin it had In foil the 
World War The (jcrmin and English farmers 
are in a position strange l\ like that of their 
\im*ru.in colIeagiUN We now see that when ap- 
plied to farm piotlute one of the staunch theories 
of the economists is found to be mopciativc For 
a centurv we have been told tint machine pro- 
diictton, which iiurcised the output, would 
make more wealth lor tvi ivone The* tarim r h is 
not found this to be thi tasi m recent vexirs 
There is a iuiuiatmntal dillerenei 1 . this respte t 
betwern fiM>d ami other classe‘s of gornls WValth 
enables a man to buy almost imle finite quantities 
of factory gmxfs, but wealth does not imreasc 
man’s appetite for fwd Yet more, this, the' rieh- 
esst of all generations, cats less than anv other. 
We nde in the autome>bile, push buttons, pull 
levers, save euiergv, and therefore iie*cd less 
food. To make m.itters worse for the farmer, 
the American diet appears to he shifting 
rapidiv from a meat basis to one of cereal, fruit 
and leaf greens, ail of whieh require in their 
pnxluction much less land than meat ree|uirc8. 
The use of gasoline for motors has released 
millions of acre^s of land that were once required 
to produce oats and hay for the horse. The chief 
thing government has done is to stimulate 
produaion and produce a glut. The county 
demonstration agent h*is helped to break the 
market by finally teaching the farmer how to 
increase production. O. E. Baker (IT. S. Depart- 
ment of ^Lgriculturc) has shown that since 1920 
wc have tlccreased the numher of cows and in- 
creased the amount of milk; decreased our cattle 
and incrcascel our beef; decreased our sheep and 
increased our mutton. The increased efficiencies 
of agricultural production by way of new and 
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improved machines, animal breeding and plant 
breeding are appalling in the number of read- 
justments that they are forcing u{)on us Ap- 
parently the process has but begun Doubtless 
wc can increase agricultural pn)cluction in the 
next two decades even mure strikingly than wc 
have done in the last two Knowledge is ad\ ant- 
ing; machinery is still being improved and its 
scope widened, as by rcfngcration and power on 
the farm Business organization in both produc- 
tion and distribution of fann produce will also 
make great contributions to a\ailahle supply 

'I he following arc some of the mori conspicu- 
ous agricultural changes which ma\ he said to be 
impending because they ha\c alrcid) begun in a 
small way 

(1) The Large Corporate Fann Montan ifiir- 
iiislics us suggestne examples of this kind of 
de\elopmcnt In lejiy that state had about 
3^,000 farms where wheat was grown 1 lt\cn 
>cars latci there were but 14,000 linns, but 
they we»-“ ^ ing more wheat J his result! d 
Iroin the intro<luetion oi the tractor wliieh en- 
abled two, three or even four plows to be used 
at a time To harvest the enhrgeel acre igc the 
combined hirv ester mil thresher came into 
use 1 \periiiieiits ere now being tried wluie >\ 
a elo/en or even two dozen plows are used is a 
single unit 1 his miv rnike the farm of tvventv 
to hftv thousmd acres as much the unit in its 
held as the cotton mill with its long rows of 
spindles is the noun tl successor of gre U-gr ind- 
mothers spinning wheel 

'Ihc ha) drier is a sub|iet of experiment in 
several countries 1 his m uhim pioinises to the 
faimei a eonsuleiable elegrec of emaneipition 
from the* vagiries of the* weather in humid hnds 
The Slice essful experiments with a Inv due r oper- 
ating on minimum units ed (>40 leies almost riv il 
the Montan i wheat experience in inelie ilmg the 
ccononi) of 1 iigc prenluetiv t units 1 his eh mge*lo 
large scale production mav come veiv soon It 
may even be that the one-famil) form ih doomed 
to disappear as the efteetivc unit on the we Ms 
level agricultural lands 

(2) Corporate Chain tanns The business 
complexitic'^s of the farm unit with its problems 
of nutrition of animals, nutrition of pi iiits, soil 
management, maintenance of machine rv, miin- 
tcnance of plant pure bases, s.iles, aeeeninting 
and labor management show how readv is the 
farm for the application of those principles of 
division of function that have made the chiin 
stores and the chain factories so ctfcetive 
economically and so appallmg soaally This 
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process is under way in the Middle West It 
began by bankers striving to save themselves 
from loss It is impossible to predict how far 
this form of pmduction management may go. 
Like cmipc ration in maikcting and purchase it 
relieves the farmer oi tasks which b) their 
inherent difficult) are almost impossible for 
him to do well along with his other labors. 
I ikc the large scale farm, this tfX) promises an 
incieasc of production ptr man 

(3) Tree Crops A laigc fraction of tiu world’s 
gcK>d agricultural climate and fair agruultural 
soil IS on space taken bv hillv land I here fore 
It IS either unused for agneiiltural purposes or 
more coinmoiilv it is being ruined b) the plow. 
A whole new senes of tree crops might be devel- 
oped for 1 illv hiid — crops that can produce 
witfoiut dcstrov mg the hnd on which thev stand 
’Ihev Ko hive great iwssibilitics for semi-and 
lands 1 lee crops offer a means of nearly dou- 
bling the world s supply of food and of some 
raw nutciiils dining the ensuing eentur) if 
euitive imigination can be applied to the 
problem 

Millions will probablv continue to starve m 
Chini, but It IS also perhaps tnic that one of 
thi greiUst economic problems of the western 
woild of meehani/ed industn in the next dec- 
ades will be the widespread glut both oi fac- 
torv g(H^ds and farm products This is not a 
pniblem in be solved in the held, at the work 
bench '»r in the lilwiatory but m the realm of 
sot 111 i!» ^gc meats 

Ecommic and Sonal Position of l^ricuUure 
A big crop meant prosperity in the domestic 
eri 111 \meriea in iSoo as it does in China icxla) . 
A big crop in the age oi uimmereial agriculture 
IS often a calamitv to him who grov\s it In i(j2^ 
two or tlircM. million bales of cotton went un- 
picked in the United States, and the rest sold 
at the price of picking In the same season 
some twenty or thirty million bushels of apples 
went unpickevi and the other one hundred and 
tvventv million bushels sold at picking price or 
less 'Fhere is a glut of truck crops in the Amen- 
can city mirkcts almost every month in the )ear. 

Appaiently the prices in gluttable markets can 
only be kept at a pnihtablc point by the aid 
of legislation or some similar form of group 
action The farmer, especially in America, has 
shoyyn himseli peculiarly weak at group action. 
Hence he is becoming the pre) oi the groups that 
are more effcctivel) oiganizcd The manufac- 
turer gets tariffs. The public utilities arc guaran- 
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teed dhidends, and many of them are still in a 
position to w'ater the stock and thus increase the 
prices that farmers and others must pay. The 
railroads are guaranteed good wages for their 
workers and are almost guaranteed dividends. 
The hanks have a secured position favored by 
law, and many of them regularly make the 
borrower pay more than the legal rate of 
interest. 

The causes of this helplessness are easy to see. 
The farmers are divid^ into regional groups 
and into crop groups. The social aspect of their 
business is too complex for most of them to 
understand. They are scattered o\er a vast area. 
Compare them with manufacturers; the manu- 
facturer can reward those who make his legisla- 
tion, the farmer cannot; the manufacturer knows 
what he wants in legislation, the American fanner 
does not. He displays an unbelievable lack of 
understanding. Thus, for example, there is in 
Iowa no large city element in the population of 
the state. The state has a uniformity of soil and 
climate and surface not equaled in any other of 
our forty-eight states. The state has uniformity 
of interests in the produce of com, oats, hay, 
w'heat and meat. These crops have been sold, 
sine the days of Erst settlement, in export 
markets at a foee trade price. For sixty years the 
people of that state have voted for the protective 
tariff, which increased the price of almost every- 
thing they bought and gave them no aid in 
selling. They did this apparently in the belief 
that they were promoting their own self-intcrcst. 
At the same time they sought protective duties 
on their own products, the effects of which 
were bound to be illusory, since these were 
products of which the nation had a surplus for 
export. It appears obvious that any program for 
placing agricultural prices on a parity with 
industrial must rest upon some form of control 
of price or of production. 

Even in the United States there are a few 
examples of agricultural price control. Cran- 
berry growers living in restricted area.s seem to 
have an effective price conlrr)!. Milk producers 
for certain limited markets have achieved the 
same result and show a moderate prosperity in 
the midst of an American farm situation char- 
acterized in general by long working hours, 
very low actual wages and usually no dividends 
on the investment. Many observers can see in 
this situation definite evidence of a trend toward 
serfdom. 

Yet there is Denmark, an agriculturally organ- 
ized nation. In the United States the former is 


the legislative prey of other classes. In Denmaik 
he controls legislation. l*he American fanner is 
a produced for the middleman. The Danish 
former is his ow*n middleman. Indeed Denmark 
is a most interesting study for the student of 
social affairs. How is it that they can so far 
eclipse the Americans.^ Russia too offers a field 
for interesting study. There the farmer with his 
crop and the city man with his fancy stuff are 
openly struggling to get the better of the trade 
bargain by means of favorable legislation. China 
and Japan furnish another very interesting 
agricultural situation. The industrial revolution 
which is beginning in the factories probably 
cannot he extended to agriculture, for in both 
China and japan the small fann worked by 
hand methods and largely by man power is 
made to pnalucc double crops by proccs.scs that 
machines cannot duplicate. .Since commerciali- 
zation would mean decreased production, the 
present agricultural system is likely to continue 
indefinitely. But the condition <if the oriental 
peasant might he considerahly improved hy the 
estahlishment of village industries; and \illagc 
factories within walking distance of oriental 
famters could find millions of workers for a part 
of the year. A similar labor supply is available in 
Europe and .Vmcrica. Regional planning is one 
of the important social rcconstrucihms required 
by the coming era. Among main other things 
W’e may need to restore the conditions of em- 
ployment that preuiiled before the industrial 
revolution. In those davs of household economy 
the population worked in the fields in summer 
and at indcK>r handicrafts in w^inter. It appears 
prissible that it may now he both eamoinically 
and socially pnifitahle to let factory machinery 
stand idle in summer while the farm worker 
attends to crops; agricultural machinery has 
long stcK>d idle all winter while its user did little 
or nothing. 

J. Rcs.sF.LL Smith 
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AGRICI LTI RE, (JOVERNMENT SER- 
VICES FOR As earlj as 367 u c. the Roman 
Republic recogni/cd the im|x>rtance of agri- 
culture and the rural [xipulation by adopting 
a measure limiting the si/c ot pri\ate estates 
acquired from the nubhe lands. Numerous 
other Ln^s relating to agriculture followed, 
practically all of them dealing only with land 
ownership European legislation in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance was concerned chitlly 
with permitting enclosiirts of common land 
and with prohibiting increased wages foi farm 
labor. 

It was not until the eighteenth century that 
the agnailiural revolution in I laiulers, later 
moving to England, and the notable decline 
in the population of France, caused serious 
governmental consideration of elective scien- 
tific and c^conomic aid to agriculture 1 he hist 
steps were mformal and tentative, such as the 
importation of a few pure bred cattle and the 
extension of some measure of state aid to agri- 
cultural societies 

It he following centurv government services 
for agnculture developed chieHv along two 
important lines hrst, the formation of organ- 
izations for research and education; second, the 
extension of special credit privileges to farmers, 
the development of rc*clamation projects, the 
protection of agncultural labor, and the dev tlop- 
ment of regulatory activities as to foods, feed 
stuffs and the like. 

Practically all nations of agricultural impor- 
tance now have government departments of 
agnculture, pnmarily for research and the 
ci^emination of its results. Most of these 
departments were founded in the nineteenth 
century, either separately or as divisions of 
other departments. In some countries the 
experiment stations arc under direct control of 
the Department of Agnailture. In practically 
all countries, however, most of the stations arc 
governmental institutions, as are the colleges of 
agriculture and the agricultural secondary 
schools. Notable experimental work has been 
done under governmental auspices in Great 
Britain, Germany, France and, particularly as to 
toils, in Russia. In practically all European 
countries excellent college and university courses 
in agriculture are offered, these institutions be- 
ing almost invariably state supported. Second- 
aiy education in agricultuie has been developed 


to probably the highest degree in Denmark. 

Governmental services to agriculture have 
been developed most extensively in the United 
States, except as regards certain advanced 
forms of social legislation aficeting agriculture. 
In colonial days subsidies and bounties were 
offered by both the British and colonial govern- 
ments to stimulate various lines of agricultural 
priKluction. The laising of silkworms especially 
intrigued the fancy of the politicians, and 
financial encouragement was extended to this 
industry in \ irginia, (uorgia and South 
Carolina. Hops, indigo, hemp, lumber, pitch, 
tar and sheep were also sub|icts of govcin- 
mental assistance 'the aid extciulid consisted 
vanouslv of premiums, land grants, insirmtion, 
the repeal of duties, ami the pivnunt of boun- 
ties on the products whin shipped to I ngland 

.Subsequently, when the I nited States at- 
tained its indepeiuli nee, its most influential 
eiti/eiis expressed special mure si m ig**u ullure 
I ithcr they had had personal ixptrurui in 
farming, as had (•tr)rgt Washiiq'ton and 
Thomas JefUrson, oi tluv riiogni/id iis nn- 
portanee in the divilopment oi the voung 
nation. Their thinking w is lulluinecd hv 
knowledge of what \ithur \oung uul ollur 
priqxmcnts of the agriiultiinl revolution hni 
done in Ingland (^oung (oirts|Oiukd ex- 
tensively with Washingtem), and b\ the igri- 
cultural theonis ot the brciich phvsif»crats, 
which arc plainly evident in JeHcrson s eulogies 
of the fanner In his last message to Congrtvs 
in 1796 Prc-sident Washington advocated gov- 
ernment support for agricultural institutions in 
these words: 

‘‘It will not be doubted that, with reft*rcncc 
to either individual or national welfare, agri- 
culture is of primary im|X)rtincc In proportion 
as nations advance in |x)pulation and other 
circumstances of maturity this tnith becomes 
more apparent, and renders the cultivation of 
soil more and more an object of public patron- 
age. Institutions tor promoting it grow up 
supported by the public purse, and to what 
object can it be dedicated with greater pro- 
priety? Among the means whidh have been 
employed to this end, none have been attended 
with greater success than tlie cstablislimcnt of 
boarck composed of pmper characters, charged 
with collecting and diffusing information, and 
enabled, by premiums and small pecuniary 
aids, to cnccurage and a.ssist a spirit of dis- 
covery and improvement. This species of 
establishment contributes doubly to the increase 
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of improvements by stimulating to cnteiprise 
and experiment, and by drawing to a common 
center the results, everywhere, of individual 
skill and observation, and spreading tliein 
thence over the whole nation. Kxperience 
acajrdingly has shown that they arc very 
cheap instruments of immense national ben- 
efits.’^ 

'Fhe pnijxjsal was lost in Congress, how'cver. 
The early governmental sup)X)rt given to 
agriculture was not federal, but state. State 
aid was extended by Massachusetts to the 
Society for l^ronioting Agriculture early as 
1792. New Hampshire extended aid to county 
societies in 1K17. Similar aid was extended by 
various other states. 'Fhc money recei\cd by 
these societies w'as employed largely in pub- 
lishing articles on agriculture, and in giving 
premiums either for exhibits of crops and 
iivesU>ck or for new discoveries in agricultural 
practise. 

.Aid WP'J .'1 t extended by the Tnitcd States 
goveniment in 1S39, when Congress appro- 
priated $1000 for collection of agricultural 
statistics for agricultural iiucstigations, and for 
the prcx'uremcnt of cuttings and seeds for free 
distribution among the farmers. 'Flic work was 
placed in chaigc of the I’atent Olficc because 
Henry L. Ellsworth, then commissioner of 
patents, had already begun volunteer distri- 
bution of seeds and plants from abroad and 
had shown special interest in govcrnniental aid 
for agriculture. Appropriations continueil to be 
made to the Patent OtHce for agricultural pur- 
fxises for more than twenty years, the high 
mark being reached in itS55, with <50,000. 
In 1862 agriculture was pLiced in a separate 
department with a commissioner at its head. 
In 1H89 the commissioner of agriculliire became 
secretary of agriculture with a place in the 
president’s aibinct. 

The Department of Agriculture has shown 
steady development, being now by far the 
largest organi/aition in the world dexoled to 
agricultural research and the di.sscmination of 
agricultunil information. 'Phe total numltcr of 
employees is appmximately 22,000, and the 
annual expenditures are more than $150,000,000, 
two thirds of which is for road construct w)n, 
subsidies to states for research and extension 
work, and con.scrvation purposes. 

The other work of the Department of Agri- 
culture includes the following types of activity: 

(i) Research, such as experiments in animal 
uid plant breeding, investigations in pure 


science underlying agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry and similar subjects; experiments in 
methods of controlling animal and plant 
diseases and pests; in soils; in the economic 
problems of agriculture, such as farm manage- 
ment, individual and cooperative marketing, 
and the discovery of new uses for farm products. 
The actual practises of farmers on farms and in 
cooperative and other organizations are studied. 
Extensive statLstical data are gathered. 

(2) Exten.sion work, the dissemination of facts 
discovered thniugh researcii, carried on in the 
Office of Extension, in the Office of Information 
and in individual bureaus. Each year the De- 
partment distributes approximately 30,000,000 
copies of its publications. It presents authentic 
agricultural information through mure than 100 
radio stations. It exhibits educational motion 
picture' before many gatherings of farmers. It 
supplies agricultural copy to newspapers and 
agricultural journals. It prepares numerous 
exhibits for large fairs. Largely in cocjperation 
with the states, it Carrie's on extension work 
through county agricultural agents, home dem- 
onstration agents and l>oys’ and girls’ club agents. 
Demonstration has proved especially effective. 

(3) Eradication or contml of plant and animal 
diseases and pests through organized cam- 
paigns, independently or in cooperation with 
state agencies. It is interesting to note that 
since the passage of the Plant Quarantine Act 
in 19 1- only one major agricultural pest, the 
pink lx)>b.orm, is known to have become 
establisheu in the United States. 

(4) Service work, such as administration of 
the national forests, the weather service, crop 
and livestock estimating, the market news 
service, and inspection service on fann products 
at shipping points and terminal markets. 

(5) Regulatory iliilies, Cfimprising adminis- 
tration of approximately forty laws, including 
the ImmhI and Drugs Act, the Meat Inspection 
l^w, Plant an*l Animal Quarantine Acts, the 
Migratorx’ Biiu Treaty Act, the Cotton Futures 
and Cotton Standards Acts, the (irain Stand- 
ards Act, the Warehouse Act and the Packers 
and Stockyards .Act. 

The Department of Agriculture is headed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Assistant 
Secretary. There arc five directors, covering 
respectively the fields of scientific w*ork, 
regulatory work, extension, information, and 
personnel and business administration. Legal 
matters are handled by a solicitor and his staff. 
Bureaus and offices, organized on the basis of 
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subject matter, comprise experiment stations, 
weather, animal industr>\ plant industry, for- 
estry, chemistry and soils, cntomolo|;y, bio- 
logical sur\'ey, public roads, agriciiltiinil eco- 
nomics, home economics, pbnt quamntine and 
control, and foods, drugs and insecticides. The 
last two offices arc organized fur the enforce- 
ment of laws, while the others arc engaged 
mainly in research. I'he library, containing 
205,000 vt)Iumes, is the laigest agricultural 
library in the world. Its facilities arc employed 
by scientists outside, as well as within, the 
Ekpartment of Agriculture. 

In the same year that the Department of 
Agriculture was established Congress also 
passed the laind Grant Education Act, which 
offered public lands to each state for the 
establishment of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanical arts. Such colleges now exist in 
every state in the union, and in Alaska, Hawaii 
and Porto Rico. In some cases the I^nd (Jrant 
college is a separate institution, while in other 
instances it is connected with the state uni- 
versity. A number of southern states have 
separate Land Grant colleges for Nc*groes. State 
exper'ment stations were subsidized by an act 
of C«.*ngres8 in 1889, and most of the existing 
state stations owe their founding to this act, 
although several had been established earlier. 
Later legislation (1925) has furnished still more 
extensive federal funds to these stations, giving 
them special opportunity to develop in\esti- 
gations in agricultural economics and in home 
economics. The federal government itself 
maintains stations in Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Extension 
activities, aside from the publishing of agri- 
cultural informatbn, began witli lectures lK*forc 
farmers, which gradually de\ eloped into farm- 
ers’ institutes. The institutes began in the sixties 
and reached their maximum influence between 
1900 and 1915. In 1914, 8861 institutes were 
held, with an aggregate attendance of 3,050,150 
Most of the institutes lasted one or two days, a 
few extending over three or more days. From 
1916 on, the institutes declined. Their place 
h^ been taken largely by the system of county 
agricultural agents and county home demon- 
stration agents, involving actual demonstrations 
under local farm and home conditions. During 
the same period boys’ and girls’ clubs have 
developed extensively, their members under- 
taking practical farm and home projects and 
abo endeavoring to interest their communities 
in higher standards of agriculture and mral life. 


All of the modem extensbn activities are 
increasing group thought and action as a habit 
in country neighlK)rhcMHl life, and are stimu- 
lating individual ambitions for more satisfying 
homes and communities. The feileral govern- 
ment gives aid to high scbjols offering instruc- 
tion in agriculture and home economics. 

Large sums are expendcil by the states for 
agricultural education, research and extensbn. 
Certain of tlie feileral appropriations are con- 
ditional u[X)n equal expenditures by the states. 
Many states also pay the expenses of hoards or 
departments of agriculture engaged chiefly in 
gathering and supplying information of use to 
agriculture, although other government sen ices 
are also furnished. For example, seixls and 
plants, either im[x>rte(l or developed in the 
United Suites, arc at times distributed by the 
Ignited Stales 1 department of Agriculture or by 
state agricultural a>Ilcges to farmers qualified 
to make use of them in practical field tests. For 
many years a vast quantity of seeds was dis- 
tributed bv the Department of Agriculture 
through meinheis of C*ongTcs»s», but tins practise 
came to be recognized as undesirabk* and was 
alvdished June 30, 1923. Rural free delivery of 
mail, whiih h.is brought the farmer into dose 
touch with the thought of lla* nation generally, 
was begun in iSf/i. It now reaifus approx- 
imately 24,282,000 people. ’I'he g«>od roads 
rhovement, lui which vast sums ha\e been 
expended by national and slate gowrnments, 
has alsf> been a |M)tcat means of communication 
for farmers. The wejither seriiie was recognr/eil 
as especially useful to agriculture as early 
as 1890, when ( ongress transferred it from the 
army to the Department of .Agriculture. Its 
forecasts have been of ini'alculable value to 
agriculture, especially since they have been 
dis.Heminated by radio. 

Extensive projects have been undertaken for 
land reclamation. Swamp lamb have been 
reclaimed only under state laws, inasmuch as 
the federal government by legislation in 1S49, 
1850 and 18O0 granted all the federal swamp 
lands to the states in which they ^ ere situated. 
Practically all of the drainage entfrprises under 
state laws consbt of corporatt districts or 
county drains, the cost in both cases being met 
by assessment against the land benefited. 
Projects for reclamation of dry land by irrigation 
have been undertaken under both state and 
federal auspices. State aid has generally been 
undertaken in much the same way as in the case 
of swamp lands^through irrigation dbtrict 
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laws, making the lands liable for the cost of 
their own reclamation. The first state or terri- 
torial law for irrigation was passed by Utah in 
1865. In 1894 Congress passed the Carey Act 
providing for patenting large areas of desert 
lands to several states on condition that the land 
be reclaimed by irrigation and sold to actual 
settlers. Eight years later the federal govern- 
ment actually entered into reclamation projects. 
The work has been administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior. Early projects proved 
largely dissippointing because of failure to 
amsider the actual needs of settlers aside from 
the provision of sufiicient water. Beginning in 
1923 more ade(|uate methods have been under- 
taken with the purp<)se of determining, before 
construction is authorized, the feasibility of a 
pnycct and its dependability for actual settle- 
ment of farm homes. While in some cases 
reclamation projects have pmved successful, in 
others they have resulted in dissatisfaction to 
the settlei.* diiJ ii. losses to the federal go\ern- 
ment. In view of the overproduction of various 
cash crops in the United States in recent years, 
there is a strong feeling against the reclamation 
of further land for the present. 

Closely related to land reclamation is the 
California land stltlement plan, the only 
example of its kind in the I'nited States, Under 
this plan the state buys land, proNidcs irrigation 
and drainage works so far as necessary, sub- 
divides the land into forms, fann labon*!^’ 
allotments and town lots, and sells the land on 
easy payments to actual settlers. T>\o colonics 
have bt*en established under the law, but the 
time since their establishment has been toi> 
short to predict the extent of their ultimate 
success. Similar projects ha\e been j>rojHjsed 
for adoption by the federal government. 

All these government projects posse's*? the 
advantage of being backed by the public 
treasury and consequently of being able to 
carry settlers through periods of depression 
such as arc almost universally characleristie f 
agriculture, and for the elimination of which no 
government has yet found adequate means. 
They possess such disadvantages as may be 
associated with contemporary politicd con- 
trol. 

Cooperative marketing!, doubtless the most 
important project on the business side of agri- 
culture in this century, has received both 
federal and state aid. This has consisted in the 
furnishing of information and in the passage of 
legislation enabling these organizations to 


function effectively. Delaware is the only state 
having no law governing cooperative associa* 
tions. The Cappcr-Volstead Act, passed by 
Dmgress in 1922, places upon the secretary of 
agriculture responsibility, upon the one hand, 
for protecting the public against unwarranted 
use of power by cooperatives and, on the other 
hand, for protecting the associations f;x>m 
unwarranted prosecution. The federal govern- 
ment has also established a division of c>x}per- 
ativc marketing in the Department of Agn cul- 
ture for the purpose not only of studying 
eflfcclivc practises in cooperation but also of 
supplying useful infomiation as to market 
conditions to the cooperative organizations. Un- 
til ver\' recently the United States, in contrast 
to some European countries, has not extended 
financial aid to cooperatives. However, through 
the Ftcieral Farm Board established by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, the federal 
government intends to encourage the organiza- 
tion of cooperatives and to aid in financing their 
operations in the hope of promoting orderly 
maikcting of agricultural products. 

Considerable sendee has been rendered to 
farmers by means of extension of credit. The 
Federal Reserve .Act of 1913 permits five-year 
loans on land to farmers to the extent of 25 
percent of the capital and surplus of the bank. 
This is only an incidental feature of the law, 
however. Much more e\tensi\e facilities are 
otfered b, the Federal Farm Ixian Act passed 
in i9i^>, v^lowing a study of European prac- 
tises. The establishment of the Federal Rcserv’c 
System added a certain flexibility in the han- 
dling of short term agricultural paper. The 
Agiicultural Credits Act of 1923 set up federal 
intennediate credit banks which may loan 
directly to cooperative associations, may redis- 
count for other banks, and in turn may redis- 
count with the Federal Reserx-e Banks. It also 
set up agricultural credit a^rporations to deal 
in agricultural, including Ihestock, paper. 

I^ing term credit to fanners is also provided 
by a number of states. Minnesota, Oregon, 
North Dakota and South Dakota have special 
s^-stems for the purpose of supph ing farm credit. 
The most clalx)rate system is pmvided by the 
Bank of North Dakota. Arizona, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Maine, Montana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oi egon , Utah and \V yoming offer a small amount 
of rural credit through the administration of 
the school land or other public land funds. Some 
8tate.s also have legislation providing for credit 
unions or cooperative credit associations. 
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Various special services to farmers have been 
offered by certain states. North Dakota, through 
tlie etforts of the Nonpartisan League, offeni 
the most conspicuous evtmplc. In iqi(> the 
state estiblished, in addition to the B«uik of 
North Dakota, a mill and terminal cle\ator, 
a home building :iss(K'iation, and hail, tire and 
tornado insunuice. The home building assiuri- 
ation proved unsuccessful and dLsbanilciL 'rhe 
other agencies still exist; after weathering the 
agricultural depression, they have achieved a 
fair me;isure of success, in spile of the prc\a- 
lence of opfHisition to the Nonpartis^in League. 
Se\eral other states inaintain insiirancr de- 
partments which carry certain risk.N, nu>st iin- 
)»rtant of which, from the specific standpiint 
of the farmer, is hail insurance. For the most 
part, howe\cr, hail insurance, like lire insur- 
ance, is in the hand.s of joint-stock or rnitiial 
companies. 

On the whole, government assistance to agri- 
culture in the I'nited .States has been limited 
to the pro^ision of information and ad\ice. 
This is manifestly due to the high degree of 
indi\idualism among American farmers, which 
in turn is attributable, in amsiderabie measure, 
to t e great territorial area, and the fact that 
farmers, for the most part, live on their sepa- 
rated farms and not in villages, as in certain 
European countries. 

In many other cf)untries amditions are ipiiiC 
different. For example, in .Austria, between 
1890 and 1900 o)openiti\e oigani/ations were 
provided with an elaNjrate s\ stern of subsidic^s 
for the c\[)oit of agricultural products, the 
employment of specialLsts, the ccinstructiiifi of 
necessary buildings, and the purchase of 
machinery. In time, however, this aroused a 
certain opi'iosition, and some emperatiws were 
formed with the polity or accepting no govern- 
ment aid. In Belgium, the cornices aifricoles, the 
technical agricultural societies, arc semi-official. 
In a number of countries agricultural insurance 
receives special state support. France sub- 
sidizes cooperative livestock and some other 
forms of insurance. The province of Alberta in 
Ginada operates hail insurance on the basis of a 
tax. Special credit facilities are offered to 
farmers, especially through cooperative associ- 
ations, by practically all European countries, 
while agrioilturai credit is also available in 
countries in South and Central America, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia. 

Agricultural labor is protected in many 
oountries. For example, Ecuador, Esthonia and 


S|>ain regulate the hours of latxir directly, while 
in Austria, Czechoslovakia, England, Germany 
and Poland the hours of labor are fixed by 
agreement or n*gulation legally enforceable. In 
the Tnitcd St;ite.s, in which the number of farm 
laborers ls only about half the number of farms, 
regulation of hours of agricultural labor has 
always been successfully opposed by owning 
and tenant farmers. 

'Fhere are state employment services in many 
anintries. In the U.iiteil States, however, the 
serxice proxidcs largely seasonal labor. Italy is 
the only country' which has conipulsor)* uncm- 
plovinent insurance for agricultural xvorkers. 
Ill Denmark and in the Netherlands there is 
xtduiUarv unemployment insurance umicr state 
superxibion. 

Special aid to agriculture has been given by 
xarioiis governments through land settlement 
plans. The .\ustralian sxstein is of special sig- 
nttiumce in that it pn>xides for cither individual 
or coltiny form of settlement, for the grouping 
of lands to provide town sites, farm laborers* 
allotments and regular farm areas, for the 
organized coiislnietion of agricultural improxe- 
incnls, for the s''lection of settlers on the I'asi.s 
of their iitness, for long-term credit, for the 
prevention of specul.ilion tar as |H)ssible, for 
the establishnu lit f)f demonstratit .1 famis (or 
advice and instruction, and for ci»opcratixe 
community organiziilion Denmark supplies 
state funds to rural and urban laborers of small 
means for the purchase of small hc»ldirigs, the 
pur}H>sc being to .sup[K)rt the small lioldings 
system, xvhich Ikls been successful in that c*)un- 
iry for more than a century. Finland has a slate 
land settlement fund for knms to eornmunal 
srxicticb for settlement on the land. I'hese 
societies in turn supply credit to the various 
land settlement undertakings, 'riicrc is akso a 
state land fund for aioperativc .societies to 
supply floating capital to small landoxvners. In 
England the colony form of settlement has been 
put into effect under the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, the state guaranteeing against 
financial loss. Each colony is managed by a 
director, the .settler being employed at the 
current rate of xvages, but receiving also a share 
of the profit from the farming operations. In 
New Zc'iland loans have been made by the 
state to 8^.ttlers on land since 1894. In Italy the 
state gives aid to the purchase of land by cooper- 
ative societies for agricultural purposes. Various 
dues and taxes are remitted, and credit up to 80 
percent of the value of the land is extended. 
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PncticaUy all dyiliz^oountria have adopted wholly or in part by the government for the 
systems for the diffusion of agricultural infor- assistance of practical farmers. There are special 
mation. tor a long time the colleges and univer- 8chcx>ls for small allotment holders, as well as 
sides were the only source of instruction, ind other agricultural institutions. Agricultural 
they reached only persons of exceptional education in Denmark dates from 1845. In 
ability, training or opportunities. Chiefly since France each department has a director of agn- 
1900 the movement to reach working farmers ailtural services, assisted by one or more 
and their families with practical information professors of agriculture. Instruction farms, 
has gained impetus in practically all countries, schcx>ls of agriculture, schools of home eco- 
while greater and greater emphasis has been nomics and women’s institutes are likewise 
laid on the study of agriculture in the rural maintained. A system of chambers of agricul- 
schools and, in .some agricultural countries and ture is also provided for by law. In (ireat 
regions, in city 8ch(X)Is also. Britain research has been carried on very 

The kind of 8er\dcc given to farmers in this effectively. Most of the counties employ a paid 
field differs in various countries. For example, official called an agricultural organizer, who 
the several states of Australia maintain more advisee farmers and arranges lectures. Belgium 
than fifty experimental farms, in addition ti> employs about thirty agricultural experts, the 
approximately twenty times this number of same number of deputies and a smaller number 
experimental plots on private farms, 'riius the of horticultural advisers. 'Fhese men reach the 
double purpose of experimentation and demon- farmers by lecture, demonstration and personal 
stration is served. In addition each state lays visits. In particular the government requires 
great emphuj jn personal visits by the experts them to instruct farmers in the advantages of 
of its department of agriculture to indi\idual organiz.ition. In Germany agrieultural experi- 
farms. lA'cturcs and demonstrations arc given nient and instruction are heavily subsidized by 
under the auspices of the agricultural bureaus, state governments, and much work of high 
which arc locul organizations of farmers for the (juality has been done. The chambers of agri- 
promotion <}f agriculture. The Dominion lif culture, v\hich are not government bodies, have 
Canada maintains some twenty-five experi- done much in local acricullural organization 
mentil farms and stations, in addition to demon- and instruction. In Spain there is a law per- 
stration farms and plots operated by the niitting demonstration fields to be maintained 
provincial departments of agriculture. It has axipcratively by vilLiL^es and district farm 
also a .sv stern of agricultural representatives schoob. ^^he villages furnishing the land, and 
comparable to county agricultural agents ill the the scho* !* the technical direction, machines, 
United States, but responsible wholly to the seed and lertili/cr. C’omparalively few villages, 
respective provincial governments. The h\irm hovvev«r, have adopted the plan. 'Fhc schools 
Women’s Institute, which has spri*ad throughout are reejuired bv law to give short fann anirses. 
the world since iiSqq, is a Canadian conlribu- Experimental and demonstration work, similar 
tion, as arealsr) rural school fairs. In Chile everv to that maintained in European and American 
elementary schrxil maintains a cl;iss in agri- ccnintries, is carried on in China, although on a 
culture and a field for agricultural experiment, smaller .scale. In Japan there are more than 

The teachers arc trainc<l by annual courses fifty agricultural experiment stations, short 

offered by pmfessors in tlie Higher Institute of cour-c*s ^rc offered in both agriculture and home 
Agriculture. 'Fhe government gives special economics, au'l the lectures are frecpicntly 

short courses in the various brandies t)f a, illustr.ited by lantern slides or motion pictures, 

culture, and also sends special demonstration Agricultural c*ourscs are regularly given in the 
trains thmughout the aiuntr}’ to promote anny to soldiers fmm niral districts. The gov- 
better methods of cultivation. Denmark has emment has also distributed large quantities of 
made one of its chief amiributions to agri- improved seeds and plants, 
cultural services for farmers in an indirect way The technical agricultural services offered 
through the establishment of the people’s high bv the government of Soviet Russia are of 
schools. It is due not only to the instniction but special interest as representing the point of view 
also to the spirit developed in these institutions of a political system very different from the 
that agricultural cooperation has proved so systems of other nations. The government 
successful in that country. Denmark also has an offers much material assistance to small 
elaborate system of lectures by experts paid farmers who will unite into agriculturai coop- 
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erativts, while it prohibits any effort to coerce 
the peasants into cooperation. The purpose is 
a great socuilized agricultural industry. In 
addition the government has organized the 
Sovkhozy,oT grain producing enterprises. 'Fhesc 
are large, highly mechanized farms, following 
largely the practises that arc u.scd in modern 
wheat ranches in the Ignited States. On Janu- 
ary 1, 192S, 2,722.000 hectares (approximately 
7,100,000 acres) were embraced in the system, 
each Sovkhoz having an a\erage .size of 500 
hectares. In 1928 the go\ eminent began a 
program of more than doubling the extent of 
the Sovkhozy\ wherever possible, by adding 
new famis. By 1933 government expects to 
have replaced all primitive Russian plows with 
modem mold*board plows, of which it is 
estimated that 7,000,000 will t>c needed. In the 
same period it is planned to put 100,000 
tractors into the farming industry. 

The government has adopted a ten-year 
colonization plan to settle more than four 
million people on fertile border lands. Irrigation 
and other reclamation projects are provided for. 
Considerable emphasis is laid not only on 
improving agriculttirc but on strengthening the 
bore! r regions economically and politically. 

The experimental, educational and extension 
work in Russia is similar to that in other 
European countries. In 1927 there were seventy- 
one agricultural experiment stations and several 
other laboratories supported by llie govern- 
ment. 

The International Institute of Agriculture 
(see Agriculture, Internatio.nal I.nstitite 
of), founded in 1908 through the efforts of 
David Lubin, is the most potent means for 
international collaboration and cooperation in 
technical matters connected with agriculture. 
The League of Nations, through its Economic 
Consultative Committee, deals with some agri- 
cultural problems. Its relation to technical 
services rendered by governments to agriculture 
has not as yet, how'ever, become well defined. 

Nei^n Antrim Crawtord 
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Credit (New York 1927); ycarlwoks and reports of 
departments of agriculture of ail countnes. 

AGRICULTURE, INTERXA'riONAL IN- 
STITU'FE OF. Around 1900 David Lubin, a 
California merchant, became convinced that 
agriculture urgently needed an international 
clearing house for timely information on the ex- 
tent and condition of crops, and the numlicr and 
kinds of livestock. He argued that the wise ad- 
justment of agriculture in any country depended 
upon an accurate knowledge of the industry in 
other countries. In addition he held that crop 
areas and conditions were important price mak- 
ing forces which should be a matter of public 
knowledge. Lubin attempted to interest various 
governments in the promotion of such an 
organization. These efforts brought him in 
touch with the king of Italy, who was impressed 
with the logic of this cnthu.sia8tic American and 
commended the plan to the favorable consider- 
ation of his government. As a result the Italian 
government sponsored an international diplo- 
matic conference which culminated in the 
formulation of a treaty signed on June 7, 1905, 
by the representatives of forty nations. This 
treaty created the International Institute of 
Agriculture, with its center of operations in 
Rome. 

The institute is an official organization, sup- 
ported by governments. Voting powers arc 
regulated in accordance writh the financial 
obligation voluntarily undertaken by each 
nation. Colonics and dependencies are ad- 
mitted on the same conditions as are inde- 
pendent nations. The legislative body is the 
General Assembly, which meets, as a rule, once 
every two years. Executive responsibility rests 
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mth a permanent committo:. Each adhering 
state has the right to appoint one rcprc.s(:ntativc 
on this committee. 'l*he institute has as organs 
of consultation and collaboration the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee, the International 
Scientific Agricultural Council, tlie Interna- 
tional Permanent Commission of Agricultural 
Associations, the International Gimniission for 
Coordination in Agriculture and the Inter- 
national Agricultural Economic Council. The 
International Scientific Agricultural Council 
has a membership of more tlian si\ hundred 
experts, representing fifty-three countries and 
grouped in twenty-three technical commissions 
which arc concenied with special studies and 
activities. 

The institute is empowered by Article <; of 
the treaty to deal with the entire range of 
pmbicms affecting the welfare of agriculture. 
The one general limitation on its acti\]ties is 
that “all tiucstions relating to the economic 
interests, the lv^:i^latioll and administration of 
any particular state must be excluded from the 
sphere of the Institute.*’ Its most important 
work is the collecting, compiling and dissem- 
inating of agrk ultural statistical data. It main- 
tains an e\tcnsi\c cable service for keeping in 
touch with the areas sown, crop conditions and 
harvest jiclds of the more important staples. 
It is at all limes cooperating with governments 
with a V'iew to increasing the accuracy and 
extending the scope of their agricultural sti- 
tistics. To this end the institute is attempting 
to promote a universal agricultural census in 
1930. 

Sucli matters as world prices of agricultural 
produce, agricultural legislation, agricultural 
cooperation and trade in agricultural produce 
arc being studied by the institute. It hopes to 
stimulate movements for international plant 
protection, pmtection c'f animals useful to 
agriculture, standardization of meat inspection, 
regulation of cheese descriptions, unification of 
cheese analysis methods, and similar proj< 

The plans will be worked out at international 
conferences. 

The institute publishes monthly in five 
languages tlie International Rerieto of the 
Science and Practice of Agriculture and the 
International Re^ietv of Agricultural Economic^: 
it publishes also the International Year Rook of 
Agricultural Statistics ami the International 
Yearbook of Agricultural Legislation. In addition 
it issues numerous monographic studies. The 
number of signatory powers has increased from 
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forty in 1905 to seventy-four in 1929. The 
estimated expenditure for 1928 was approx- 
imately 5,000,000 lire— $265,000. 

Asher Hobson 

See: AgRICLLTURE, GOVERNMCNr Scrvk cs for. 

Consult: International Institute of Agriculture; General 
Policy and Activities, Statement presented to the 
General Assembly of 1926 by G. de Michelis, 
President (Rome 1926); Wieth-Kundaen, K. A., 
**Ent^VKklunKsiteschichte des intemationulen laind- 
wirtschaftsinstitutH in Kom” in Festschrift fur Ltdo 
iSrentano zum strbsigsten Geburtstag (Munich 1916) 
439-bo, International Institute of Agriculture, Procbs» 
f^iboux (Rome 1912- ). 

AGUESSEAU, HENRI FRANCOIS D*. See 
Daolxsslvi’, Henri Francois. 

AGIISTIX, ANTONIO (1517-86), Spanish 
juristic philosopher. He was bom in Saragossa, 
studied philosophy and law in the universities 
of Alcala and Salamanca, and went to Italy 
in 1535 to study in Bologna and Padua. In 
Bologna the great Alciati initiated him into 
the methods of the new jurisprudence. Agustin 
broke avNay from scholastic tradition and went 
directly to the study of the sources. In 1541 
he moved to Florence to study tlie celebrated 
manuscript of the Pandects; the result of his 
studies was his first great work, Emendationum 
et opmomim Ubri n juris chilis (Basel i544)» 
a book which aroused the admiration of all 
scholar? It was followed by a series of studies 
of consu nly increasing importance, one on 
the Nozrls of Justinian, the manuscripts of 
which he studied in Venice; another, the 
splenilid work De propriis nominibus rod 
TTavbfKTov Florentini (Tarragona 1579) which 
revealed wide horizons to juristic science. Of 
the utmost importance in canon law* arc hr 
corrections to the so-callcd Gratian Decretal, 
in his book De emendatione Gratiani (Tar- 
ragona 15S7). 

Agustin ’s theological and juristic learning 
combined to make him one of the greatest 
authorities and one of the most frequently con- 
sulted at the Council of Trent for the three years 
during which he was present at its sessions. 
The papacy entrusted delicate diplomatic 
missions to him, and in 1574 the king of Spain 
named him archbishop of Tarragona, where he 
ilied in 1 58(1. His labors as a humanist and 
archaeologist were considerable. 

Ffrxa.ndo de LOS Rios 

Works: Opera omnia, ed. by J. Rocchius, 8 vote 
(Lucca 1765-74). 
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AHRENS^ HEINRICH (i«^8>74), author and kniithtcd, the inarriafte of hia eldest daughter 


teacher in the field of legal philosophy and 
{x>litical science. He was horn in IIano\er, was 
a student and later I^iratdocent in the KnUer* 
sity of Gottingen, and was professor successively 
at Brussels, Gmz and Ix^ipsic. His departure 
from Gottingen was made necess^iry hy his 
part in the revolutionary' disturbances of 1831. 

Ahrens' chief work was in legal phili)sophy. 
His particular contribution in that held was 
that of elaborating, explaining and |X)piilari/ing 
(among sav-ants) the legal dixtrine of another 
German author- the philosopher K. C. V. 
Krause. According to Krause, law, viewed 
ideally, is the embodiment of principk*s that 
harmonize nature, human reason and (hul; laws, 
more concretely, define the nunles <»f progres.^* 
toward the actualization of that ideal l.anuony. 
This “idealistic-organismic" legal philosophy, 
which Krause set forth in a somewhat mystic 
spirit and in difficult and technical terminology, 
Ahrens expressed in fuller, clearer, more realis- 
tic form. He is thus known as founder or prin- 
cipal representative of this particular sort of 
^‘natural law" legal philosophy. A specific con- 
tribition of importance which he made is in 
his application of that philosophy to the social 
basis of the state, with detailed discussion of 
the organic relations between the state and the 
various smaller corporate associations into 
wrhich individuals naturally group themselves. 

Francis W. Cokfr 

Important tcorks: Court dr droit naturrl (Pari^ 1838) 
(over twenty editionn in six languages); Dir ttti^amuhr 
Staatslehre auf phthsophnrh^finthropft/otfhfhrr (Jrund- 
loffe (Vienna 185O/; JunUmhe Km\ilopuiie (Vienna 
1855) (editions in live languastes); Saturruht otter 
Ptalosopttie des Rechts, 2 vols. (Vienna 1870-71) (a 
complete rcviM*on of the Court de droit naturrl and the 
Orgamtche Staattlrkre). 

Consult*, Mohl, R. v., Die Grschichtc und Jltrratur der 
Staattuiuenuhaften, 3 volv. (Erlangen 1855-58) vf>I. 
i, p, 86-87, *571 Horol/heimer, F., Syitem der 
Rechtt* und Wirtichafuphilotophir^ 5 vols. (Munich 
*004-07) vol. li, p. 259 63, tr. hy R. Sz. Jastnm as 
Thr Worlift Isrgnl Philosophies (Boston 1912) p. 
244-48; Coker, F. W., Organismic Theories of the 
State (New York 19x0) p. 32-35. 

AIDS. The word aid (aide^ ayde) meant origi- 
nally any aid or subsidy granted to a suzerain at 
irregular intervals. By custom the lord had the 
right to call upon his vassals or copy-holders for 
aids on stated occasions. In general these were 
the payment of the ransom of the lord when 
made prisoner of war, and of the expenses 
inddeot to the arming of his eldest son when 


and his departure for a crusade. In this original 
fonn .lids were known throughout feudal 
Europe, but only in France did they survive 
feudalism, 'i'his article will therefore consider 
the development of aids in France from the 
fourteenth century to the revolution. 

Toward the end of the thirtienth century, 
when the great exfMnsion of the royal domain 
transfonneil the little Capetian suzerainty into 
an important state, tlie resources in men and 
money that the feudal law grantetl to the lords, 
aiul above them to the king, became quite 
insutlicient. It was therefore neeesstiry for 
Philip the Fair (12.S5-IJ14) and his successors 
to tind new revenues. 'I'hey tried tt> force the 
acceptance of the new atui non-feiulal principle 
that to the king belonged tlie right of taking all 
tlie necessary measures, fiscal and military, for 
the defense of the kingiiom. 'I’he entire history 
of the fourteenth century is filled with the 
struggles which the Frencli kings had to wage 
in cirdir to lew througliout the kingdom new 
taxes not allowed by llu‘ feiulal law. When they 
obtained these taxes they were usually limited 
by the coiulition th.it these taking as they 
did the most diverse forms (taxes on the s;ile 
of merchandise, taxes on s.ilt, taxes on income, 
hearth-money, etc.), should be collected and 
expended by the rim (deputies of the Estati's) 
and that they be devoted exclusively to the 
object -generally the upkeep of the anny - 
for which they had been n (juested from, and 
approved hy. the ICstates (general. 

By a remarkable coincidence even the military 
defeats of the Frt*nch monarchy made fo^- 
pn>gress in this ilirection. The captivity of John 
the (kx>d (1350 64) and his ransom, payment 
of which was a recognized obligation for the 
entire feudal hierarcliy, facilitated the trans- 
fonnation of these occasional aidrs into a 
permanent lax, and of tlie elus or surintendanU 
charged with their administration into royal 
agents. The skilful policy of Charles v (13^4- 
80) initiated the transformation whieh, though 
it wa.s slow and difficult, was aiitopleted by the 
time of Charles vii (1422-61). At the same 
time that the laille was made pcmianent under 
this king, the aides also became permanent. 
The ordinance of February, 1436, reestablished 
them after a long interruption as an indirect 
tax a>nsisting of a basic rate of 12 deniers to 
the livre on all sales, plus special taxes on the 
sale of wines and other drinks. The same 
ordinance detailed the measures to be taken for 
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the fanning of aide taxes — farming which until 
1604 was donci not en hloc^ but separately for 
each kind of tax and for each pn>vincc. Thus 
from that method of collections of aides by the 
Hus of the Estates, nothing remained but the 
word Hus. This continued to be applied, errone- 
ously, to agents who were no longer elective but 
were appointees of the king and were soon 
owners of their offices. 'I'hese Hus constituted 
the local fiscal administration in pays dVlectiom^ 
that part of France wiiich had no pn)\incial 
Estates. Above them were two types of superior 
officers originally chosen by the Estates (General: 
generaux sur le J ait des finances ^ charged with 
administrative supervision, and generaux sur le 
fait de justice ^ who as cours dis aides passed final 
judgments on all ta\ litigations. 

Henceforth the word aides^ entirely losing its 
original general meaning, ciiine to be applied 
only to taxes on drinks and certain other articles 
of minor importance. 'Fhere were considerable 
local dilli/eiKc:; mU the lc\)ing of the.^e atd(\^ 
differences which dated from the very time of 
their establishment and which w'cre retiincd to 
the end of the ancien regime. Some provinces 
and cities had l>ought themselves free of these 
taxes, in whole or in part; some assessed the 
tax at their pleasure; some refused any subsidy 
even when ncighlHiring pmvinces granted 
them; the prov inccs newly added to the kingdom 
kej)l their special regime. Ncnhing was less 
uniform than the system of aides^ and e 
number of extremely complicated taxes which 
it included was very large. One of the aide 
tiixes w’as the wholesale (le gros), a tax of one 
twentieth on the sale price, which tow’aril the 
end of the old regime was collected only on 
drinks. Another aide duty was a tax on the sale 
price at retail, a rate of one fourth in a few 
localities and of one eighth in the majority of 
them. The aides included also an un(X)puLir 
tax W'hich figured prominently in the cahiers of 
1789, the trap bu or gros manquant. This was the 
duty levied on drinks used by the vine cu. - 
vators in excess of the quantity fixed for their 
family consumption, and therefore presumed 
to have been sold by them without declaration, 
in evasion of the wholesale tax. It gave rise to 
house to house searches, against which feeling 
ran very high when the i evolution broke out. 

The unpopularity of these aides was very 
great; it is not clear, however, that it was 
always justified. Ministers who were devoted to 
the public welfare, such as Colbert, greatly 
preferred the aides to the taUle and would have 


wished to reduce the rate of the direct tax and 
to raise tliat of the aides. This policy would have 
been more equitable in a society burdened with 
special privileges, for although the aides them- 
selves admitted of ccruiin very regrettable 
exemptions, the.se w'cre far less important than 
those allow'ed under the direct tax. The great 
defect of the aides was the confusion to which 
they gave rise, varying as they did according to 
locality, and being complicated therefore by a 
hfwt of vexatious rules. In itself, however, the 
administration of the aides w'as w'cll conceived; 
when the law of the 28th of April, 1816, put 
the tax on drinks in the form that it retained 
throughout the nineteenth century, it did little 
more than copy what hail been done for the 
aides. For a long time aides were included in 
that group of royal revenues w'hich was fanned 
out as a unit. In 1780 Xccker put them under 
a separate administration which by 1789 netted 
the treasury slightly over fifty million livres. 

'Fhe cmrs des aidis were courts of last in- 
stance whose jurisdiction extended to the 
assessment and the levying of only those taxes 
which were in existence at the time wfficn these 
courts were established and acijuired their 
power. Consequently they had nothing to do 
with such imposts as the capitation^ dixieme or 
ringtieme, which date from tlie sev'cnteenth or 
eighteenth century. 'Fhc word aides had thus 
kept, in this case, the general meaning that 
cvcrj^wiier * else it had lost. These courts, 
together ...th the parhments and the chamhres 
des compteSy constituted that group of courts of 
last instance whejse ofiicers owned their offices, 
and which caused so much embarrassment to 
the crown during the Fronde and throughout 
the eighteenth centurvx The spirit that animated 
the cours des aides was very anti-fiscal; they 
constantly stood out against the improvements 
that the crown tried to introduce in the field of 
taxation. Men like Malesherbes (the first presi- 
ilent of tile roi/M* Jes aidis of Paris) were rather 
rare. Besides the cour des aides in Paris there 
were twelve in the provinces; several of these 
were Identical with the paricments or chamhres 
descomptes of the cities where they were situated. 

Marcel Marion 
See. Taxation; Excise; Taille; Rev^enub Farm- 
ing. 

(.•msult: Callcry, A., Histoire du pomndr royal trim’- 
poser (Brussels i 87 q); Yiard, M. J., “I-,es ressourccs 
exlraoniinaires dc la royaut6 sous Philippe Vl dc 
Valois” in Rtrue des questions histnriquest vol. xliv 
(18S8) 107-218; Dupont-Fcrrier, G., “Histoire et 
signiHuition du mot 'aides’ ” in BiblioMque de NcoU 
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^ chartes^ vot. Ixxxix (1928) 53-69; Brunet de 
Grandnuiiaon, P., DuUummrt ties aydes (Pans 1726); 
Lefeb\Te de la Bellande, J. L,, Vroite ghsital ties droits 
itasdes (Pans 1760), Moteau de Beaumont^ J. , 
Aihnmres cofuemufU its tmpostUons ef droits, 4 \(iK. 
(Pins 1768 69) \ol. tti, p. 277 477 11 . TaiiiG a 
colorful, if not always accurate, descnprion tn his 
Ongines de iu France contempotasne, if vols. (23rd ed. 
Pans 1S99-1901), tr. by J. Dunmd, 5 vols, (New York 
1896) \oi, 1 ( 77 ie Anctmt Rrgtme) p. 349-73. 

AILLY', PIERRE D* (1350-1420), educator, 
theologiiin, geographer. In 1389 he became 
chancellor of the University of Paris, where he 
W'as the teacher of Gerson. He held positions of 
considerable importance in the church and in 
14x1 received the office of cardinal. As a thetdo- 
gtan many of his ideas seem ad\tMitiirous .md 
even heterodox, but he desired aho\e all else a 
thoroughgoing reform of the chuah. In the 
Great Schism he was the first to propose a gen- 
eral council w'hich would he 8U{>erior to the fK^pe, 
and hoped by this means to effect a compromise 
which might soKe the difficult problem then 
facing the church. At the council of G instance 
he put forth his views for the reform of the oil- 
endar which was finall) accomplished bj Greg- 
ory ziil. He is most important, howc\er, as 
author of tlie Imaiio mundi (written in 1410, 
printed shortly before 1487), a summaiy* of the 
geographical knowledge of the time, based on 
the ideas of Aristotle and Roger Bacon. It is 
here that one finds the first references to Amer- 
ica. This book was attacked by many authors, 
but it W'as highly regarded by Columbus, who 
became acquainted with it, perhaps, e\en before 
his discoveries. I)*Ailly’s works comprise one 
hundred and sevent\-four scattered mono- 
graphs of varied importance. 

Pu’L Hsr-w 

Consult: Tschakert, P , Peter vtm Atilt (Gotha 1S77), 
Salembier, L , Petrus dt Alhaeo (Ltllc f8S6), ami 
Pierre tfAtlfy et la d/cowerte de VAmtnque ( Paris 
191a); Ckugnehcrtp C , De nturuit ctteti^ ue 

Petn de Alltaco geographuu opuscults (Pans 1902). 

AINGO DE EZPELETA, PEDRO. See Ez- 
PELETA, Pedro Aingo de. 

AKSAKOVS. Sergey Timofcycvich Aksakov 
(1791-1859) and his two srtns Konstantin 
(1817-60) and Ivan (1823-86) form a triple 
spiritual constellation occupying an important 
place in the history of Russian culture. I'hc elder 
Aksakov was a typical Russian country gende- 
man. One of the first students of the newly 


founded Kazan University, he afterwards was 
in the government sendee as censor and edur 4- 
tional official. Not until he was approaching the 
age of sixty did he become a writer of impor- 
tance. He was not a fiction writer in the strict 
sense of the w'ord, being a rare specimen of a 
first class artist who invented nothing but wrote 
about what really happened and what he him- 
self hail lived thiough. Hence the great, almost 
exceptional value of Ins writings as human and 
social documents 'Phe cl.issi(<il family rccxdlcc- 
tions of Scrge> Akv,»kov give a serene and epic 
pictiiieofthe life of a Riisslm country gentle- 
man during tlic lattr pi nod of ^eiidom, in the 
eighteenth and early mnetcenth centmies, and 
more particiilaily of that inanoiial coloni/ation, 
hitherto very little investigated, which played 
such an inqvortant ndc in the making of Russia 
The most important of his wi»rks is the famous 
Family (Jhrnmtir, of which thtie exist tlnce 
Engli-^h translations. In “a Rusxi m I adv *Y Cal- 
cutta 1871 ); by J D Dull of C'amhii'lgi (^vols 
London 1917); and b\ \! C*. Heviikv ([.on 
don J02f), with introduction hv Piiiice Mir^kx 
Konstantin \k ilov v\ is a liarmd historian 
and philologist who, howivti, ivvir did anv 
teaching Among the sri ialh il Shvnphdis(iy ? ) 
he was the one who rontributid most to the 
fonnalion of their historic o-phili>sopliic cloc- 
•trinc in its application to the facts of Russnn 
history. His general system of ideas sliapcd 
itself imde*r the iniiiienee of the* philosophic 
ideas of Schelling anel Hegel. Hut lliat influence 
was only a passing one, and mainly formal. 
Having built up his Christian, semi-anarchist 
ielcal of national and social life cmaneipateel 
from the principle of coctcion, Konstantin 
.\ki>akov found m the history of Russia a ne'arly 
complete fulfilment of that ideal 'Fhc essential 
element in his philosophy is contained in his 
treatment of the moral problem of social organ- 
ization. Here he introeluees his categorie*s of 
Bit (customs) and Zemlia (country or lanel). 
Bit is a specifically Russian notion more or less 
corresponding to the German Sitte\ it denotes 
the mores of a people not molded by state coer- 
cion. A community organized on the lines of 
Bit and embracing the whole nation forms the 
Zemlia which Aksakov opposes to the state. 
ITie Slavs who inhabited Russia did not “form 
the state out of their own midst”; they “called 
the state from outside” (the ^‘calling of the 
Varangiaas,” as the starting point of Russian 
history). The Slavs, and the Russians more 
particularly, are by their nature “custom” 
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peoples, this conception of “custom*’ implying 
in the eyes of Aksakov not only historical back- 
wardness but a certain moral supremacy over 
the “state” peoples. Whereas the western na- 
tions chose the path of “external law,” i e. of 
“constitution” and “regulation,” the Russian 
people, being the most Christian of all, followed 
and will follow the way of “conscience,” of 
“inner truth.” “The history of the Russian 
people is a history, unique in the whole world, 
of a people tliat is Cliristian not only by religion 
but also by its life, at least by the tendency of 
that life.” It is surprising how Aksakov man- 
aged to combine such mystical, unhistorical 
idealisation with an excellent first hand know- 
ledge of the facts which enal)lcd him as historian 
to utter some sound and critically iruitfiil judg- 
ments. Like the rest (if the Slavophiles K. 
Aksakov believed autocracy, somehow com- 
bined with individual rights and consultative 
popular representation, to be the only form of 
govenimciii. suio*d to the spirit and inteiests of 
the Russian people. His original approval of the 
rctorm of Peter the Great and hia belief in its 
historical vindication and necessity changed 
afterwards into a vehement denial of Peter’s 
life work, as well as of the entire “Petcrsbuig 
period of Russian history” (the expression w.as 
coined by him). He regarded it as a perni- 
cious departure from the right path for which 
the government anil the upper classes were to 
blame. Thus, like all real Slavophiles, K Aksako^ 
was a preacher of a peculiar kind of social and 
ethical nationalism, being in piactical politics 
a moderate lilieial and a partisan ot liberal re- 
forms, Ivan Aks.iko\, v\ho on the whole faith- 
fully clung to the historico-philosophical and 
sociological ideas of his brotlicr, icgardcd the 
latter's scK'ial ideal as in some respects akin to 
that of the ( icrman sociologist W H . Rii hi 'Phe 
works of K. Aksakov were edited by his brnthcr 
Ivan m three volumes (Moscow iS6i So); this 
edition remained incximplete; tlie first volume, 
containing the most important historical work 
was republished in the twentieth century. 

Ivan Aksakov was the practical politician of 
the Slavophile movement. He had in gencial a 
practical mind and great literary and oratorical 
gifts. At first a government official and a judge 
(1842-52), he afterwards became and remained a 
journalist, engaging in economic studies and 
researches whenever the conditions of censor- 
ship reduced him to silence. The significance of 
Ivan Aksakov lies in the fact that while shaiing 
ideas of mystical nationalism common to 
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all the Slavophiles, he yet fought for liberal 
reforms and was a staunch supporter of 
the ]M)Iicy of moderate liberalism. I. Aksakov 
exerted an especially strong influence as chair- 
man of the Slavonic Philanthropic Committee 
of Moscow during the Russo-'J'urkish War of 
1877 78; because of Aksakov’s daring speech 
against the decisions of the Berlin Congress, 
the commitee v\as later dissolved and Ak&^llov 
himself subjected to persecution. He was a* 
champion of Russia’s mission as the liberator of 
the Slavs from the 'Purkish voke, and as such 
was named in some Bulgarian quarters as a can- 
didate for the Bulgarian throne when the Bul- 
garian principality was created In Russian 
home affairs he of all the Slavophiles was prob- 
ably the most sober and the best endowed 
With a sense of realities. There is in the Russian 
languag ‘ no better defense of the freedom of 
speech than Aksakov’s brilliant writings on tliis 
subject. Ills letters, a classical example of Rus- 
sian epistolary literature, have also a great his- 
toneal documentary v'aluc. His verses on politi- 
cal themes give him a prominent place in 
the history of Russian poetry. Quite a special 
place in thi life work of I Aksakov is occupied 
by his investigation into the conditions of trade 
at the I'krainian fairs, the results of which were 
emlMidicd m a large mimograph, Recherenes 
sur le commerce dis marclus de VI kraine (St. 
Petersburg 185S). This classical work of Russian 
dcscripiivf political eamomy is full of subtle 
psychologii il observations, and among other 
things contains a veiv interesting characteriza- 
tion of the “Great Russian” and the “Little 
Russian” as psychological and eaniomic t^pes. 
The colit cted works of I. \ksakov consist of 
seven volumes (Mosanv i8St>-iS7), but that edi- 
tion IS not complete. Three volume's of his 7 ^/- 
ter\ w Cl c published separately (Moscow 1 888-92) . 

Piter Struve 

Consult. Struve, Peter, “Ix-an Ak^kov” m Slaxofdc 
Rettm, \ol 11 (nj-t-24) ^14-iS, T G , Zttr 

fusiiMlun und Rehi!ions^Phtln\nphte. z \ols. 

(Jtna 1913k ir. b\ E and C Paul as The Spirit oj 
Russia^ 2 Aols (Ixmdon 1919) i\; Pischel, 

Alficil, Der Pamlautsntus bt<zum Weltkneg (Stuttgart 

1919)- 

ALABAMA CLAIMS. The Alabama claims, 
settlement of which constitutes an outstanding 
example of arbitration in a dispute of major im- 
port.uicc, arose from the inadequate perform- 
ance of neutral duties by Great Britain during 
the American Civil War. Confederate cruisers, 
equipped in British ports and later armed out-* 
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side British jurisdiction, or whose force vnis 
augmented in British colonial |>orts, inflicteil 
damages on Union commerce estimated at 
nearl}' eighteen million dollars suid caused the 
Union navy to spend seven millions in pursuit 
of them. 

In the North great bitterness against England 
pre\'ailed on this sa>re. Lord Russell refused 
arbitration in i8(>5 on grounds of national honor* 
but his successors at the Foreign Office showetl 
a greater desire to assuage American ill \\ ill and, 
by setting up a higher standard of neutral obli- 
gations, a wish to protect British commerce 
fnim new* Alahamas in the event that Ore;it 
Britain should bo a belligerent. The Johnsoii- 
Clarcndon claims convention of Januarj' 14, 
1869, contained no expression of British regret 
but pro\ ided for the appointment of an umpire 
by lot in the cise of each claim as to wliich the 
commissioners disiigrecd, if the commission- 
ers failed to agree on one umpire fr)r all the cases. 
It was rejected by the Senate, fort>-four to one, 
after an extravagant speech by SumntT holding 
England responsible for the prolongation of the 
W'ar. Danger of an Anglo-Kussiaii war in 1870, 
howc\er, led to a confidential mission entrusted 
to Sir John Rose. Iliis paved the way for a joint 
high commission which, by the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, May 8, 1871, referred pending disputes 
to four separate arbitrations. 'Fhe British ex- 
pressed regret for the escape and depredations of 
the Alabama and other vessels, and agreed to 
refer the claims grow ing out of the acts of these 
vessels to a tribunal of five arbitrators which 
should meet at Geneva and should apply the 
following three rules, even though the British 
denied the American contention that these rules 
stated the principles of international law in 
force when the cbims amsc: 

•‘A neutral Government is bound — 

•‘First, to use due diligence to prevent the 
fitting out, arming or equipping, within its 
jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has reasr li- 
able ground to believe is intended to crube or 
to carry on war against a Power with which it b 
at peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent 
the departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel 
intended to cruise or carry on war as above, 
such vesseb having been specblly adapted, in 
whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to 
warlike use. 

“Secondly, not to permit or suffer either 
belligerent to make use of its ports or waters as 
the base of naval operations against the other, or 
for the purpose of the renewal or augioentatba 


of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment 
of men. 

“Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own 
ports and waters, and, as to all persons within 
its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the 
foregoing obligations and duties.** 

Inclusion in the American case of indirect 
claims arising from the transfer of American 
shipping to British registry enhanced insurance 
premiums, anti the prolongation of the war was 
apparently designed to obtain the rejection of 
such claims by the tribunal and thus to protect 
the I’nited States, when neutral, from similar 
pretensions. .\s the British held that such claims 
were barred bv the treaty, the tribunal saved the 
arbitration from imminent shi]>wreck by exclud- 
ing the indirect claims from consideration. On 
September 14, 1S72, by a majority of four to 
one, the tribunal awarded the rnited States 
51^,500,000, including interest, fiir lo.sses 
caused by the Alabama y the Florida and their 
tenders, ami l>y the Shniaadoa/i .ifter her force 
was augmented at Mell>oiirne. Judgment was 
in fa\or of (ireat Britain in the other easi*s. 
Co-sts of pursuit were exUnded as not properly 
distinguishable from the general expenses of 
the war. 

TIu* derision, howexer, that “ Miie diligence* 
. . . ought to be exerciseil by neutral govern- 
ments in exact proportion to the risks to which 
^either of the belligerents may be exposed, from a 
failure to fuhil llie obligations of neutrality on 
their part,“ is believed to be a vague and un- 
satisfactorv measure of neutral ribligation. It is 
to be noted that the Hague Rules of 1907, while 
recognizing the first nile of the Treaty of Wasli- 
ington :is expressing a general principle of 
international law, substituted for the <jbligation 
of “due diligence” the duty of employing “the 
means at its disposal.** 

Thus the Alabama claims served to crystallize 
a much discussed pmlilem in international 
law as to the duty of neutrals in preventing not 
only the outfitting but the building of armed 
vessels or vessels of war. I’hc subject was of 
small importance in the days when only small 
sailing vessels were built and used for naval 
warfare. l*he destructiveness of a modern war 
vessel, however, is so great that it may prove a 
decisive factf)r; moreover its sale by a neutral 
is more readily recognized as an unfriendly act. 

James P. Baxter, 3Ri> 
See: Arbitration, International; Neutralitv; 

BELUGfcRKNCy. 

Comuit: Cushing, Csleb, Tkf Treaty ef Washington 
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(New York 1873); Davis, J. C., Mr, Fish and the 
Alabama Claims (New York 1893); Hackett, F. W., 
Reminiscenees of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration 
(Doston 1911); LanK. Andrew, Life, Letters^ and 
Diaries of Sir Stafford Nortfuote, 2 vols. (ECdinburah 
1890) vol. ii, rh. xii; SellNimc, Roundell i^l]mer, first 
Earl of, Memorials^ 4 veils. ( 1 /ondon 1896-98) vol. i, 
pt. ii, chs. x-xii; Wolf, Lucien, Life of the First Mar- 
quess of Ripon, 2 vuls. (I^ndon 1921) vol. 1, p. 236 -71; 
MiKire, J. B., History and Difiest of the International 
Arbtiratwns to which the United Statei has been a Party, 
^ vols. (Washington 1H9H) \ol. i, ch. xi\; Adams, C\ 
F., “Before and After the 'JVeaty of WashinKton** in 
his Lee at Appomattox and Other Papers (Ikistun 1902) 
p. 3 1 -25 s; Cambridge History of liritish P'oreiyn Pohiy, 
ed. by A. W. Ward and (i. F. (kxjch, 3 
voU. (CttiiibndRc, Enve. 1922 23) vol. iii, p. 54-71; 
Adams, E. D., Great Rtitain and the Anunuan (hill 
Wat, 2 vols. (I^indon I9as); RiMit, J. P., jid, “ITie 
Briti<»h fiovemment and Neutral Rights, 1861 1S65” 
and “Papers relatinit to Bellix'erent and Neutral 
Rights, 1801-1865'' in American Ihstortcal Ret'tetv, 
vol. xxxiv (1928) 9-29 and 77-91. 

ALBERDI, JUAN BAUTISTA (iSio-84). 
Argentine p**! scientist, sociologist, econo- 
mist and lawyer. He studied in tlie T'niver- 
sity of Buenos Aires and received his drKtorate 
in law from the University of CYirdoha in I’SjS. 
He joined with hcheverria, Miguel Can6 the 
elder and J. M. (jiitierre/ in opposition to the 
dictatorship of Juan Manuel dc Rosas and was 
forced to emignite to Montevideo (1839), where 
he continued his propaganda, and thence to 
Chile, where he developed a reputation for his 
legal learning and his journalistic ctForts. 
Ujxin the fall of Rosas (1S52) he com|MJsed in 
five days Las Intscs, the best known of his works, 
an anal) .sis of liberal .\mcrican constitutions, 
with rec'ommendations for the new Argentine 
constitution, which he anticipated. Most of his 
suggestion.s were adopted and he became ad- 
viser to the new Argentine president, Urqui/.i, 
who sent him on a diplomatic mission to Eng- 
land, Spain, France and the Holy See. When 
Urquiaa's confcdcTation was overthrown in 
1861 by political c*ombinations in Buenos .\ircs 
headed by Mitre and Sarmiento, AlKudi • - 
mained in Europe. He died in Paris, a virtual 
exile. His works on socul subjects totaled 
twenty-four volumes, sixteen of which were 
published posthumously. His long residence in 
Europe, in contact with leading minds, made 
him the most competent of the Argentine scKial 
scientists of his day, while his ability and liber- 
alism made him the idol of tlic generation of 
political thinkers that followed him. 

L. L. Bernard 

^tnportam works: Las bases (Valparaiso 1852); Sistema 


economico y rentistico de la Confederacidn (Valparaiso 
if^54)t Estudws econnmieos (Buenos Aires 1895); Pere- 
grtnacion de Luz del Dia (a Utopian irmnance) (Buenos 
Aires, n.d.); Rnsayos sobre la srjnedad (Buenos Aires 
1898); El irimen de la guerra (Buenus Aires 1915), 
tr. by C. J. MacConnell (London 1913). 

Consult: Bernard, L. L., “Development and Present 
Tendencies of .Socioloc'y in Argentina” in Social 
Fortes, vol. vi (1927-28) 13 -27; OarcLi Memu, 
Martin, Alherdt (Buenos Aires 1916); Pereyra, Carlos, 
El pensarmento polituo de Albirdi (Madnd 1919); ilso 
biographical introductions to Albcrdi's works (La 
Cultura Argentina edition) (Buenos Aires 1915- ). 

ALBERONl, JULIO (1664-1752), a cardinal 
and prime minister of Spain from 1715 to 1720. 
He was bom of |Kx>r parents in the duchy of 
Pamia, and after entering the priesthood rose 
rapidly to prominence. Alberoni was introduced 
to the court of Philip v through the French gen- 
eral, M,*rshal Vendome, at the time when French 
dominance in Spanish councils was being main- 
tained through the influence of the celebrated 
Madame des Ursins. Alberoni successfully in- 
duced her to sponsor the marriage of Philip v to 
Elizabeth Faincse (Is,ibel Farnesio), who later 
earned her title, the “'fermagant of Spain.’* 
Backed by the determined qucH;n, Alberoni 
managed to become head of the ministry and 
from that }M)sition was eventually elevated to 
the rank of cardinal. 

lie found Spain at the lowest ebb of her polit • 
ical fortunes, but he was so competent an ex- 
ecutive tb It under his administration Spain be- 
came agaii' . first rate factor in European affairs. 
He introduced imfx>rUnt changes in the fiscal 
sv'stcm, enuniraged the manufacture of woolens 
and linens, enlarged tlie na\ y and strengthened 
fortifications. These internal reforms were a 
iK*cess.irv prelude to the aml)itious role which 
Alberoni had decided that Spain should play 
in Europe. 

'Phe inspiration of his foreign policy remains 
somewhi*’ enigmatic, but it has been conjec- 
tured that as a patriotic Italian he hated the 
emperor for ha\ .iig made Italy the battle ground 
of liuropc, and looked toward the aggrandize- 
ment of Spain in order that its splendor might 
insure the peace of luly. He spread a remark- 
able net of secret intrigue in all the courts of 
Europe in furtherance of his plans to secure 
alliances for Spain. Finally, assisted by the 
great organizer Patino, he sent Spanish forces 
to Sardinia in 1717 and to Sicily in 1718, over- 
running both. This aroused a stomi in Europe 
and produced a coalition of England, France and 
Austria; the kingdom of Sardinia eventually 
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forced Spain to yield her conquests and to 
dismiss her minister. 

In a sense Alberoni had faileil, but he had in 
fact started that movement of regeneration in 
the peninsula uhich was to culminate m the 
reign of Charles ill (1750 -88). In his later 
years he drew up plans for a Diet of Pcipctual 
Peace, advocating a £umpean league of the 
Christian nations. These ideas of one of the 
greatest exponents of secret diplomacy in its 
most exaggerated form were m their time, 
perhaps, not inconsistent with an ultimate 
objective aiming at the general pacification of 
Europe. 

Ch\kil> E. Chuxmw 

Camuli' Ballesteros y Deretu, .Vntonu). Jlutoriti de 
Espana y su injiuemut efi lu hutona unitttiizl, \(ils. 
i-v (Barcelona ) \«»1 p 4^. iiH which 

gt^es an c\tensi\e hihlint»iaphv. Of the rtxcnt works 
in Enaluih see Vesinich, M K , **CarJinal Altxinni, 
an Italian Precursor of Pacifism and Intern ition.il 
Arbitnition'* in Arrurttan Jnunud 0/ InUrmttotud 
Laut^ \ol. \ii (1913) 5i-b2. 

ALBERTI, LEON B.VFIUSTV (140472^. 
Italian humanist, bom in Venice of an illus- 
trious Florentine family. A man of universal 
i* ^crests, his work as an .uithor, scientist, 
moralist, economist and aesthetic plulociopher 
was distinguished by clear judgment and gcxid 
taste, which also guided him m the practise of 
the arts of music, painting, sculpture .ind archi-. 
tecture. His life was one of indu^trv and con- 
centration and, possessed of a stnmg sense of 
reality, he achieved a happy equilibrium Ih:- 
tween the useful and the ideal, between scien- 
tific precision and free imagination, and between 
the demands of the ego and those of s<x.ial con- 
sciousness. 

Alberti’s educational ideal differed from that 
of the fifteenth century, in which literary culture 
was considered equivalent to a knowledge of 
humanity (Petrarch, Vittonno, \'cTgerio, Wgio, 
Filclfo, etc.). The struggle with fate, the neces- 
sity of feeling God in his own nature, were the 
realities of man's existence and were far re- 
moved from the life of the man of letters, whom 
Alberti regarded as being a naive child— the 
eternal pupil. He expressed this contrast in 
striking fashion in his first great satires on the 
literary man, the theologian and the scholar; the 
man of action is contrasted with the litterateur, 
and the reality of a life of activity in which the 
will is directed to the oiltivation of virtue and of 
the art of life is opposed to the concept of human 
culture as study dependent upon erudition and 


memory. He advised the aristocrat to educate 
his son for .some occupation such as agriculture, 
navigation or the crafts rather than for the 
empty life of a literary dilettante. Life is an art, 
and art m this larger sense is tlie result of active 
practise. 'I'he proiier direction of a family is 
the highest art. 'I'hc perftxt schcxil is that which 
is diuxteil by experts; ixlucution culminates in 
self-control, ami the perfect srKiety is the society 
of the scif-toiitrolled. 

(;Il*sIl»r^ Ia>.MB\KDO-RAl>lCE 

lVo 7 k\ Optn eJ l>v \ Biuuuci, 5 \rils. 

(1 loieruc iS4i 4^), / hhn tJtlln fammha^ eil by 
( 5 . M.itKint (I lorcnit* igoS), / pttmt tre bhti delhi 
famuflui, b\ 1 *. C‘ Pcllek'nm (I loivnee ign), 
Opera nudita tt ptima Mpamttm tmprewi, cd. by 
is Mam nil (1 lf>rctKo iKt)o) 

('nnmtt Miiuini, i» , I'lrn dt !i Alhtu (I loicme 
ihSal, limmllt, \ alma Li on Hattista AUuiU 

t tl nnnontnunto pniai*ni;iio ml nuattroanio (I lutcruc 
iga«i, I Uu \\ udt thtlihum* dt\ fla^ststlun 

AltiHhutu, z (iful ivl Hirlin iSSo) xol 1, 

P 17 - 7*^1 t'loni, (# H, Oh unttmt ptdtivn*^ui 
tialuitti d<l \tinlu dnimotunntn ( riinn iSglij p 140 
204, Wooduaiil. \\ n , ^^tudus tn luhuatwn duntiff 
thi i^e uf thi Ritunwanii f ifHto K •iinbiuiiii;!, , 

huii igo()>vh 111. 

ALBFR'ri’S M \(;\l (i2i;b So), thoolocian 
and philosoplitr Wluli his father, a powerful 
feudal nobli , w.is at war with laimluid^ he 
was Sint to studv at Padua, white he )onud 
the DoTiunKan okKt (laat) He studnd and 
taught theology at Cologne .uid at vatiuiis 
Domiiman monasUties, and in 124s vvent to 
Pans to ociupy one of the Doimniean ehairs in 
the*f>iogy. 'riiomas Aipiimis studied under him 
at Pans and returned with him to Cologne 
(1248), where Albertus was to establish a 
studwm tfifttrale, 'Pogether with Acpiimis and 
Pcti r of TarenUsia he drew up the regulations 
governing studie'^ in the Domimcian order 
(1259). He was made bishop of Ratisbon 
(i2f)0 />2), accepting the {vjst against his wishes 
in order to indicate his obedience, and resigning 
it after having .shown liLs incapacity for a 
decent period. After the death of Thomas 
Aquinas he traveled to Paris to defend the doc- 
trines of Thonus from the attacks of the bishop 
and the clergy (1277). 

Albertus’ project was to write a work for 
every work Aristotle had written or had 
planned. The completion of that encyclopaedic 
task introduced to western Europe for the first 
time a body of (lositivistic knowledge modeled 
on the sciences of the Greeks. In the course of 
his labors Albertus wrote an Ethics and a 



Albetoni- 

Politics which made readily available the social 
theory of Aristotle, and reenforced with a l)ody 
of thaiiy the emphasis placed in C'hristian 
ethics and canon law on im]X)rtancc of hahim- 
ation in the \irtijcs and on consent in law. It 
was 'riionia^ wlio synthesi/ard and s}stefna- 
ti/ed the vast and diverse materials which 
Alhertus had assiimlated. 

RiniAKi) M(’Klon 

II VirA-o Opirn omnia^ cd. by A. llcjignot, 38 \cils. 
(Pans 1890 v*!)* 

(Jowult 'niorndiKe, L,, -I Untnr\ of and 

Fxpi f tnu ntal Sr ft m # , 2 \ t#Is (New \ irk 1923) 
\ol 11. p 517 92, ia>ttin, ( >dim, /.t droit naturil thz 
Saint 'J honia\ it xts ptidutsstuis (ihuecs lOa*;), 
1 * tilt I, \V , Die Muial de^ .Wnrtus Maj^nus (Ixtpsic 
1S91). 

ALIllQriiUQrE, AFFOXSO 1)K (i4i;3- 
PortUKUcse soldier and statesman, 
loundtroi Foitiii^ars Indian empire, one of the 
tailitst ad\(KaUs of commercial imptriahsm 
and ot p’* j J.ntss as the means to present 
war. 'Fhe aim of his conquests as go\trnor 
Ceiural ot liulia (1309 i^) was the Portui^iiese 
inon fpolv of Indian commeice. To ctKct this 
Ik dturinined to toiUrol the source tif supjdy by 
fKcup\ini» the principal Indian ports from 
Malacta westward and to prewent all Moham- 
medan comnitrce with Liirope b} ludicinj^t 
Red Sea, e.specially at .\dcn, its soutluin en- 
trance His Red St a espeilition tailed, but at the 
time of his diath Portuiral was stioii^d\ i n- 
trtnehed in Malatta, Omni/, Calicut, Cochin, 
( annanore, ( loa, and was on fiundK ttrms with 
tlu Last Indian kin>;doms and with Siam, China 
and Ja\a. 

Since eastern c'ommcrce was almost entiitl) 
in the hands of the Mohammetlans, to dosirov 
it was also to spread the gospel 'Po this <nd 
Albuquerque allied himself with llmiitHipiiiKes. 
He appointed Hindoos to minor administratne 
positions and attempted to establish scIumiIs to 
educate them in western customs and language. 
Hindoo women were mairud to Portugi e 
nien in a consistent attempt at piimanent 
coloniration. Albuquerque was not dehcient in 
cruelty jet he prohibited suttee in the island of 
(h)a; smd he restored the original tax Ie\ y which 
had been doubled by a previous conqueror. 
The Hindoos said of hHi wdicn he died “that 
God had need of him lor some war and had 
therefore sent for him.” 

CiJtRA W. MAvm 

Consult: Stephens, H. Morse, Albuquerque in Rulers 
of India series (Oiriord 1892); CommaUarios do grande 
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A f onto Dalhoquerque^ z vols. (Lisbon 1774), tr. by 
Walter (JeCjiayHirch as The (Commentaries of the Oreat 
Afonso DalhtHiuerque, 4 \ols. (Ixjndcin 1875-84); Car- 
tas de Atfonso de Allniqia rque^ C ollccc«if> de monu- 
iiH liters in eiiitos para a histona das conquistas dos 
Pfiitijcnuvcs cm Mrica, Asia i America, senes I, sols. 
X, xii-xvi (Lislfun 1884-1915}. 

ALCABALA is a turnover tax which exerted 
considerable influence in the economic devel- 
opment of Spain. It has a very long history. A 
successful complaint on the part oi virnc Spr*nish 
communities against the dishonest fanning out 
of the alcabala by the praetors is recorded as 
early as 171 b c. An inscription indicatc'S a 
turmwer tax ol one half pircent in Hactica at 
the time of \ugustus. Coinibra had a turnover 
tax in 734. In documents of the twelfth century 
the aluibala is mentioned as a community tax, 
corresi mding to earlier regulations in Greece, 
Alaccdomi anil Rome, and to a amtemporary 
development m (jcrmany, France and the 
Orient (Mecca). 

Ihrough Its re introduction in 1342 the alca- 
bala lu came gem rails significant The*Coitesof 
C'aslile in Burgos and the Cortes of Le«jn granted 
It to Alfonso XI (1312-30) in the form of a 5 
percent tax on all gfiods in Castile and Lexm, 1 e. 
on all business turnoveis, from proilueer to con- 
sumer, on condition that it be in force only dur- 
ing the siege of Tania and .Mgeciras. The alca- 
bala It tamed its character as both war tax and 
s|xxial : \ during the fourteenth centun, as is 
cvidcuce*^ n the lew b\ the Cortes of Alcaba 
for the siege ol Gibraltar (i34(}) Beginning with 
I36t» t'^c U\ rate was 10 percent, and alter a 
temporary reiiuertion it n^se to the s.imi amount 
under Ferdinand v and Kibelii of Cartilc 
(1474-1516) and under Philip ii (1556 qS) 'Phe 
Spaniards be'gan to introduce tlie alcabala into 
the kingdom ot Naples and into the ir American 
colonies in 155S. An attempt to intioduce it 
into the Nelhcrlands, however, met with 
failure in 1571 

Philip IV increased the rate on the last 
turnover by i pcrc-cnt successively in 1642, 
1656 and 1664; henceforth until about 1785 
the rate was ii percent for the retail trade, the 
charge on other business turnovers remaining 
at 10 percent. Fmm 17185 on, the general rate 
on the necessities of life was lowered to 2 per- 
cent; moi cover the tax w.is made payable only 
for the first sale, all subsequent transfers being 
made free of tax. The alcabala acquired tlius 
the character of a production tax. 

To avoid tlie difficulties of administration the 
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kings made tax agreements {encabeziamUnto) that Queen Isabella in her will ordered a com- 


with the communities (1494, 1509, 1313, 1537, 
1556), according to which the latter had to pay 
in each case stipulated lump sums that w'ere 
raised by means of the alcabala administered by 
them. Tlie amount payable to the king was 
calculated in such a way that the actual total 
burden of the alcabala, making allowances for 
exemptions, did not amount to more than 5 
percent. Owing to laxity in administration the 
yield declined to a or 3 percent, but the admin- 
istration impnived and the yield increased under 
Philip II. This caused the cities to oppose the 
enct^ziamiento procedure. Charles v attempted 
to avoid tliis difficulty iirst by abolishing this 
method of collection, then by extending it to all 
taxes and in 1523 by substituting a hi^ad tax 
for the alcabala. The ensuing changes in the 
amounts payable to the king produced a total 
tax burden of 7 percent from 1562 to 1576, 
20 percent from 1576 to 1584, 15 percent from 
1584 to 1S95» and 7 percent again in 1620 and 
afterwards. 

As a rule the payment of the tax was shared 
equally by sellers and buyers. Confirmation by 
oath of the accuracy of tax statements was some- 
tinges demanded and severe penalties were im- 
posed for inaccurate statements, fraudulent 
bookkeeping or tardy payments. At first there 
were no exemptions, but later certain classes of 
persons and the sale of certain types of com- 
modities ivere exempted. The persons exempted 
included the king and his household, many of 
his artisans, certain monasteries, castles and 
settlements, officers of the Inquisition, the 
nobility and some others. Except in conncc- 
tbn with purely business transactions, the 
clergy were exempted. Certain prelates enjoyed 
the same privilege in selling the products of 
their orders* benefices. Transactions in saddle 
animals, l)ooks, manuscripts, paintings, hawks 
and other hunting birds, slaves imported from 
Moorish territory in war time, cattle, weapo«^s, 
certain cloths, bread, money, wedding presents, 
legacies, fir wood for the royal wharves in 
Seville were all exempted. 

The economic disadvantages of the alcabala 
were reflected in the acuteness of the conflicts 
o\er the rate and the lump sum agreements. 
They were accentuated by the nature of the 
exemptions and by the system of farming out the 
taxes, which allowed the tax fanner far reaching 
authority and which lasted, with intemiptionB, 
until 1747. There were numerous attempts at 
lefotm. So important had the problem become 


mission, which, however, was never created, 
to investigate the legality of the alcabala. In the 
eighteenth century tlie opposition was active 
in the textile industry in particular, hut it was 
also carried on by individuals (;is in the memor- 
andum of Don Miguel de Zabala to Philip v in 
1734). It was difficult to dispense with the alca- 
bala; even although inefficiently administered 
it was a highly productive tax, so that the de- 
crease in revenue resulting from its alxilition 
could scarcely be compensated by other tuxes. 
The radical changes of 1785 foreshadowed the 
final alx>lition of the alcabala by the decree of 
June 20, 1843, and, after its temporary reintro- 
duction, by the federal law of May 23, 1845. 
The name is retained tmlay only in ainnec- 
tion with .special transfer taxes such as the tax 
on real estate. 

It has l^n thought tlint the alcabala rctirded 
and inconvenienced trade and restricted pnKiiic- 
tion for distant markets, and it has been consid- 
ered the cause of the ruin of manufactures in 
Spain. Some writers, es[H:cially in the eigliteenth 
century, have e\en maintained that the alcabala 
was the sole or principal cause of the downfall 
of Spain. Ihjwever, for lack of sufficient e\i- 
dence one would hesitate to Jiscribe this event 
to any single cause. Economic greatness is a 
function of texj many variables —{xdiiical, cul- 
*tural, technological— to be so completely affect- 
ed and determined by a single feature of gov- 
ernmental policy. 

Rolf ChiAnowFR 
See: Sales Tax; Businkss Taxes; Revlnit. Farming. 

Cansuli: (Jrabower, Rolf, Die (resMchte der Unuats^ 
steuer und ihre gegem^artiffe Gestaitung im Itdand und 
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alcabalas, cle 1547 s 1556’* in Revista mcional de 
economia, vol. xxvii (1928) 3--26 and 193 Col- 
meiro, Manuel, Hutoria de la ecommia poiitica en 
Espatla, 2 \’ols. (Madrid 1863); Goury du Roalan, 
}ulca, Essai sur I'histMre economufite de VEspagne 
(Paris 1888). 

ALCHEMY. An art of solitary adepts working 
in secret under the lure of great personal gain, 
alchemy has always remained in a stage of 
uncertainty and suggests the somewhat con- 
fused mental attitude of the would-be inventor 
who has not yet succeeded in working out his 
idea and making it practical. At various times 
and places it has been illegal, or at least the 
object of hostile legislation and moral criticism. 
If it did not originate in, it has been associated 
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with, the fraudulent practises of workers in 
metal, the making of imitation or artifidal 
gems, counterfeiting, medical quackery and the 
magic arts (for specific illustrations of mi4gic 
in alchemy see L. Thorndike, History of Magic 
and Experimental Science, 2 vols.. New York 
1923). At the same time it has closely accom- 
panied the social service rendered by medicine 
and technology, and has antedated modern 
chemistry. It has not merely been a social fact 
with which we must reckon through a long 
period of history; it is still extensively practised 
and credited in Egypt and the Near and Far 
East. 

Alchemy finds its place in intellectual history 
as a delusion, more learned and technical than 
popular, based upon or enveloping the fact, 
imperfectly apprehended, of chemical change. 
With this sound foundation and scientific 
center of interest, alchemy could not go wholly 
wrong in its aberrations or fail to stumble 
occasionaiiy u|/«iii new facts of nature or useful 
processes. The modem scientific laboratory is 
in no small measure an outgrowth of the 
mediaeval alchemist’s workshop. Because of 
this elcfnent of truth and the rational pur- 
posivcncss and practical character of much of 
alchemy’s procedure, such as distillation and 
sublimation, one hesitates to classify it as an 
occult science or form of superstition. But 
when the alchemist takes pen in hand, he is 
likely to begin with as large promises ar i 
startling announcements as a circus poster, to 
continue as fluently a.s a longw'inded preacher, 
only to tcmiinatc in cryptic and enigmatic 
evasions. He often employs religious phrase- 
ology and reasoning, alludes to initiations and 
mysteries, makes much use of allegory and 
symbolism. On the other hand it is hard to 
draw any fast line between the recipes of al- 
chemy and those of the arts, since they arc 
found in the same treatises and authors. 
Alchemical theorj' had relations with philosophy 
and perhaps originated in the discussion f 
world grounds and the constitution of matter 
by the early Greek thinkers. Mediaeval alche- 
mists related their argumentation to the 
philosophy of Aristotle, with further touches of 
neo-Platonism, mysticism and especially the 
ststrological hypothesis that things terrestrial 
are governed by things celestial. Perhaps the 
earliest explicit association of seven metals with 
the planets is in the account of Persian Mithra- 
ism by Celsus, the second century foe of 
Christianity (see Origen, “Reply to Celsus,” 
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in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 10 vob., Buffalo 1887- 
96, vol. iv, p. 583). 

The earliest extant alchemical writings, how- 
ever, are in Greek from about the third to the 
fifth century. Zosimus was alchemist as well as 
historian. I'he authors of these treatises regard 
their art as descended from ancient Egyptian 
kings and priests, and there arc other reasons for 
tracing alchemy back to Egypt or for assunning a 
strong influence of Egyptian thought and ritual 
upon alchemy, perhaps indirectly through 
gnosticism. A recent Greek writer has placed 
the birth of alchemy rather late in Egyptian 
history, at 718 b.c. during the Ethiopian in- 
vasions (see M. Stephanides, “La naissance de 
la chimic’’ in Saentia, vol. xxxi, 1922, 189-97). 
But Julius Kuska, in a still more recent detailed 
study of the Emerald Table ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus, finds signs of a strong Persian 
influence. 

Although alchemical wTitings in Greek run 
into the Byzantine period, and technical recipes 
in I.«atin continue in unbroken tradition through 
the early Middle Ages, it w'as especially by 
translation of works in Arabic that alchemy 
spread in western Europe from the twelfth 
centurj' on. Berthelot regarded Arabic alchemy 
as fantastic and magical compared to later 
mediaeval works in Latin. But the recent inves- 
tigations by such scholars as E. Wiedemann, 
E. Darmstaedter, H. E. Stapleton and E. J. 
Holmvard in Arabic manuscripts and sources 
have reha^ ilitatcd Jabir ibn Hayyan as one of 
the greatest figures in the history of alchemy, 
and brought out the positive experimental con- 
tribution of Arabic alchemy. 

The generalization may nevertheless be 
hazarded that alchemy grows less magical and 
more scientific as w*e advance through mediaeval 
to modem times. The use of minerals, metals 
and chemicals in medicine may be traced back 
earlier than Paracelsus and the iatrochemists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Learned men such as Conring, Libavius, Ash- 
mole and Sir Hans Sloane, founder of the 
British Museum in 1753, and even such scien- 
tists as Stahl and Boyle, retained faith or at 
least interest in the possibility of transmutation. 

Tills was a speculative or scientific interest 
rather than a craving for lucre. Possibly the 
scarcity of capital before modem times may 
have motivated the activities of alchemists, but 
success on their part is seldom recognized in 
past literature outside of their own propaganda. 
Diocletian is said to have burned the books of 
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the alchemists in Egj'pt because their activity 
had financed revolts ai;[ainst him, hut one 
recalls more allusions to persons who lost their 
gold by employing alcliernists in the effort to 
multiply it. In the fourteenth century the 
inquisitor Eymeric declared that alchemists 
come under the censure of divine law as intent 
on gold, and accused them of defrauding e\cn 
the pcKir. On the other hand both Francis<an 
friars and Rhenish archbishops are listed 
prominently among devotees of the art. 

Lynn Thorndikf 
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mann, £. O. von, Entxtehung und Aushinfung drr 
Alihende (Derlin 191*;); Mmcr, J. E, Ahhtm\, Its 
S(ume and Romance (\ Aindtm 1921); Mieli, A., Pa^snt 
di stvria delta chimica (Rome 1922); Ka\, P. , A 
History of Hindu Chemtxtry from the Earliest 'firm i to 
the Middle of the Sixteenth Century, 2 sols, (l^ondon 
1902-09); Johnsr>n, O. S., A Study of Chinese . Ihhemv 
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AIXIATI, ANDREA (1492-1550), Italian 
jurist, who played a leading part in the revival 
of the study of Roman law and in the rces* 
tablishment of its authentic texts during the 
humanist movement of the sixteenth century. 
He held successive chairs of law at various 
Italian and French universities, wandering to 


and fro at the invitation of sovereigns or as a 
result of local strife and the tumults of war. 
His lectures ilrew large audiences, including 
distinguished scholars and aspiring social and 
religious reformers from many countries; his 
numeniiis writings sism exerciseil a profound 
influence on the tle\cIopinent of legal science 
in Europe. He wms in con.stant touch with the 
general reform and renaissance mo\crncnt, and 
was closclv a.ssoci.itcil with such men as Eras- 
mus, Beip.bo, Sir 'riiornas More, Zasiiis, John 
Cahill, 'rhcodoie Hc/a, Vasari and J. Amyot. 
He adiniied Luthers ardent courage, but 
deplored his in\e».ti\c* and rough manners. He 
ne\er abandoneil CatholieLsm, though he dis.ip- 
proved of the luense .it the p.ipal court, super- 
stitioiis btlief and an) violent assertion of 
authontv . 

.XKi.iii's work.s, whicli are inevitably frag- 
mentarv, repiestnt the hit long stiivings of a 
keen e\p|t#rtr, the (iitkal vie\v^ of an untiring 
cofitroveisi.ilist, and tin* reconst 1 in. tive con- 
ceptions of oru wli > sought to separate the true 
from the false (whuh had b* en mivcd up lor 
centiifKs), the trivial and irr»u levant from the 
significant ami material ih'> aim thiongh- 
out was tii show the real meanim^ and applica- 
tion of the Rotnan law, and to lii'erale it from 
its destructive iiuulnis of '‘purioiis* additions 
.and e»'rom*oiis intc rpri lations b\ pnciding 
glossators .iiul Lonimeritators that i*' to sav, his 
piirpj^e was nf>t nitielv anahlical and exposi- 
tor), but wliat was supieine iinjxirtancc 
then historical and uMiipaialivc, bascil on the 
true origin il sourci^s. 

a humanist he held, contrary to manv 
contt mpirarv' jniists, that he who would be a 
sound lawver should not limit himself to the 
stud) of law but should devote hiiiKself also to 
hisbirv, literature, phikdogy, prihtical science 
and other ancillary .subjects. In the search for 
truth he set knowledge and independence of 
thought ovu against unrea.soning tradition arul 
dogmatic aulhfiritv; and he regardetl a jurist 
as a priest in the service of justice. He is a 
founder of the scientific method in jurispru- 
dence, ami to him is due the rise of the great 
French 8ch(x>l of law in the siicteenth century. 

ColhMan Piiilmpson 
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ALCX)H0L. 

Historical Aspects. Alcohol has been used 
by mankind since the remertest antiiiuity, and 
its use has extended over virtually all parts of 
the earth. Its principal si^nilieance for the his- 
tory of culture arises from its use as a be\ erage. 

It is convenient and customary to classify 
alcoholic drinks as beers, wines and distilled 
liquors. Beer is produced by the fermentation, 
aided or unaided, of i^rains or rcM>t!i. \'irtually 
every cultivated cereal known to nun, and many 
roots, appear to have been in use for beer mak- 
ing. 'lo judge from its distribution, the making 
of beer may be considered to have originated 
relatively early amring seime agricultund group 
of the Oh! World and to ha\e spre.id throughout 
the agricultural cultures of the Old World and 
most c)t those of the New World. Non-agricul- 
tural hunters, mere gatherers of v\ild grains 
and roots, such as the wild lice gatherers of the 
(Jreat Lakes legion of Noith America, the 
root gatlierers ui ii«irthwe**iern Neirih America 
and the aboriginal Australians, have no knowl- 
edge of beer making. 'I'he agriculturists of 
North America, save in llie Pueblo regum of 
the Southwest of the I mte'd Stales, had ne) 
knowle‘elge of beer; neitlier, apparently, hael 
the agricultural Melanesians and I’olMiesians. 

The problem concerning the appearance of 
beer making in Ameriea has not vet he*en settled, 
although the idea of dithi.sion is .strongh sii|i- 
porled by the distrihulion in America, Oe^ea c i 
and .southeastern Asia of tlie masticatory prep- 
aration of beer and kava (the latter a non- 
alcoholic drink). Mastication nf stare, hy grains 
and nxjts through the action of the s.di\a 
facilitates the conversion of the starch into sugar, 
and consee(iicntly hastens the fermentation. 
In Fonnosa and southeastern Asia rice ikmr 
is masticated by v\omen in the preparation of 
rice beer. In Polynesia (hut not ^IeIanesia) the 
pepper r(M)t is masticated in preparation of kava 
by both men and women. The saliva aids in 
releasing the active alkaloid. Throughout i • 
range of maize and inanieK' culture in the Amer- 
icas, except in non-Puebloan I'nited States, 
maize flour or manioc nwt is masticated by 
women in preparation of maize or manioc beer. 
In Mexico peyote was thus masticated in the 
preparation of a non-ak‘oholic beverage. This 
and kava preparation are perhaps interesting 
examples of a process taken from one complex 
and transferred to another. 

Wines arc the fermented juices of stems (such 
as sugar cane and palms)i of fruits (such as the 
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grape), of flowers or of berries. Mead — fer- 
mented honey — may be classed as a wine, and 
alsf) kumiss —fermented milk. Grape wine is 
peculiar to the grape growing region surround- 
ing the Mediterranean. Palm wine is universal 
in agricultural Africa, around the Indian Ocean 
littoral, and in the agricultural Americas except 
north of Mexico. In Mexico sap from the flower 
stalk of the agave (century plant, or aloe) 
was used to make wine (pulque). Mead and 
kumiss appear to be correlated in distribution 
and may he presumed to have originated among 
the pastriral peoples of the central Eurasian 
plains. Both of these al^errant forms of wine 
v\ere used throughout Europe (even in Iceland 
and Lapland) and western and central Asia; 
and among the Kaffirs of South Africa (to 
v\hoin thf*y spread, no doubt, with cattle domes- 
tication;. The Chinese, Japanese and southeast 
Asiatics v\ill not use milk or milk products and 
Cf)nset|ueiitly have never adopted kumiss. Non- 
a*jricultural and non-pastoral races do not use 
v\ild berries or fruits for wine making, and all 
forms of v\inc may he considered to be, w'ith 
beer, originations of some agricultural people. 

'riie history of distillalkin is very obscure. 
From the available data it may tentatively be 
considered to have been invented for non- 
heverage purposes by the alchemists shortly 
lH*fore our era and then applied to the distilla- 
tion cif w ines and beers. Distillation was perhaps 
first usvu r ) produce distilled alcoholic bever- 
ages in In !ia about the beginning of our era; 
it spread thence throughout Europe and Asia 
in the first millennium of our era, and in 
the second half became world wide; it spread 
even to primitive peoples such as the North 
.\nKTican Indians, who had previously not 
know n cv en v\ inc or beer. Thus it appears that 
the use of beers and v\incs is correlated with 
the distribution of advanced primitive culture; 
and the distribution of distilled liquor is corre- 
lated v\ith highi ** civilization and its spread. 

One might expect to ptTCcive in history 
evidence of physical and cultural disintegration, 
at least among groups where there has been 
widespread use of govcmmentally uncontrolled 
and therefore imperfectly jverformed distillation 
of strong liquors. But even in the case of 
mcdiar'vd Japan {cf, Morevvood) and of Ireland 
and Scotland of the past several centuries, 
where there was such a widespread use of 
badly distilled illicit whiskey, we witness the 
development of populations of more than aver- 
age health and physical vigor. In contrast to the 
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peoples just mentioned we witness in history the 
physical and cultural recession of the Hindoo 
and Moslem peoples who have measumbly 
reduced alaihol consumption through prohibi- 
tory legislation. However, conclusions from 
history as to the nicial t>eneiits of alcoholic 
consumption are difficult to draw. 

Social histor\' c\idences rcpeateil opposition 
on the part of tlic org:ins of social control 
of various gn)ii{)s to the abuse of alcoholic 
beverages. l*MtalIy the op[H)sition to their abuse 
has led to their prohibition. And it is a striking 
fact that, until the recent prohibition in Russia 
and the Tnited States, all pnihibiton' legisla- 
tion has been among wine drinking nations. 
It is furtheiTnf)re a striking fact that all prohibi- 
tion has been a failure, the etfi*ct having been 
only to increase social hypocrisy and to augment 
the use of liquors distilled without governmen- 
tal superxision or commercial standardization 
and therefore containing poisonous by-products 
of inipcfftct distillation, with consequent 
menace to the public health. 

Hindms have Iwen forbidden the use of 
alcoholic Inyxeragc-s .since late Vcdic times. In 
thi later Hmritis the manufacture, transpeuta- 
tk*.i. giving, sale, acceptance or use of any alco- 
holic bes'cragcs was a capital offense. I’he laws 
of Manu reipiired siikidc of any Brahman 
touching liquor. Kxen using a wine bottle for 
water xvas a sin and a penal offense. Hindoo * 
prohibition for two thousand jears has been 
ignored by the lower classes and only nominally 
obeyed by the upper classes. Even the Brah- 
mans have always drunk secretly. Breath puri- 
fiers were and arc used to conceal the universal 
hypocrisy. Some imjxirtant Hindoo cults even 
drink openly, but before drinking they recite 
a formula over the li(|Uf)r to secure ad\ancc 
absolution for the sin of drinking it. 

Mohammed forbade all use of alaiholic l>cv- 
erages to all Moslems, but alcohol has been 
stronger than the Koran and, save for scx'-ral 
small fanatical sects, all Moslems ha\c drunk, 
some openly, some secretly, some moderately, 
some to excess. 

The Aztec cities of ancient Mexico had pro- 
hibition law's which permitted the use of alco- 
holic beverages only to the sick and aged, to 
hard workers in the building trades, and on 
festal occasions to the common people. There 
was much infringement of the law, but available 
data seem to indicate that it may have had some 
measure of success. In Incaic Peru there was 
prohibition only of the use of one particularly 


intoxicating beer (the sara). In ancient China 
and the ancient IVTediterranean region there were 
several minor sporadic attempts at prohibi- 
tory legislatinn. short lived and unsuccessful. 

In the movements of frontiers during the 
mcHlem period (since the initiation, alxiut 1450 
A.D., of the estahli.shinent of direct European 
contacts with tlie relatively primitive peoples 
of Africa, Oceania and .\inerica), we arc able to 
witness the eflcct of the introduction of distilled 
liquors among peoples W'ho previously were 
ignorant of them - c\cn, like the North .Ameri- 
ican Indians and Polynesians, ignorant of wines 
and beers. resume of the facts shows that the 
effect w'as initially dis.istrous hut that the natixe 
p<*oplcH xxerc gradually able to dcxelop control 
ox cr their appetites and moderate the ir consump- 
tion. I'he Poixnesians and North Amenian 
Indians, it is true, Iiave xirtually died off, hut 
this has been due to the operation of factors 
xxhich xxcrc chiefly eixmomic; the Indians of 
Latin .\merica ami the Negro in .\frii.i and 
America haxe become adjusted siKiallx to alco- 
hol and are increasinglv xigorous and pnilitic. 

Economically alcoht>lic drinks liaxc not plaxed 
a xerj' significant role in tuslor\ I’lieir bulk in 
relation to xaiiic lias been such, considered 
along xxith the f.ict of the universal pnxalenee 
of raxv materials fn>m xxhkh tliex max be man- 
ufactured, that Iransprjrtaliim cost'; make eco- 
nomicillx iinprorira!>le inter-group trade in any 
but local 8ptcialitK*s desired by the iich for 
variet)*s Aike. .\s an element in consumption 
camomically amsidered these drinks have been 
more significant, but their economic importance 
is reduced by the fact of tlicir cheapness ain- 
sidered in relation to the cost of other fooils or 
indulgences and in rekition to the amount an 
indixidual may regularly anisume. It is tnie 
that the drinks are often made costly by stale 
taxation and the toUil national expendituie on 
them is relatixely great, hut much of the price 
paid by the consumer is then properly charge- 
able not to ilic consiiinptifm of alcohol but to 
amtribution to the public treasury. 

W. C. MAi’LroD 

Biolocucat. A^pkcts. The reasons why 
mankind has used alcoholic hdVerages so long 
and so universally may reasonably be presumed 
to be oasically two in number. In age long 
experience mankind has found that, in general, 
alcoholic i>evcrages are pleasant rather than 
painful in their physical and psychic cffccti 
upon the oiganism and useful to the phvsioloai* 
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cal (including the psychological) economy to a 
degree which thmws the balance on this score 
in their favor. If in the common sense of man- 
kind alcohol as a beverage had been found to 
be unpleasant, useless or necessarily and inevi- 
tably harmful, its use in tlris way would have 
ceased centuries ago. 

Dodge and Benedict have pointed out that 
at the present time millions of people regularly 
obtain a somewhat larger pro|)ortion of their 
total energy rctiuiremcnt from alcohol than 
they do from proteins. Alcohol in moderate 
amounts is alincjst completely oxuli/cd or 
burned in the human body, yielding energy 
availalde for use in muscular work and in the 
maintenance of body temperature. 'Fhis fact, 
by definition, makes alcohoji a fcxid. It can 
within limits replace ec]ui\.dent amounts of 
fats and carbohydrates in the diet, and within 
these limits can spare {mitcin in the same way 
that fats and carliohydrates can. Richter, in a 
rtmarLil long continued and criti- 

cal piece of research, has ilernonslratcd that 
rats which t<K)k alcohol ate from 169 to 
35 6 percent less than controls which drank 
pure water In spile of tlie fact that they ate 
so much less the\ grew just as rapidlv and 
reached the same body weight at malurin as 
the controls, rndcr conditions of nearly equal 
actnity the energy of the alcohol, calculated in 
calorics per kilogram body weight, exactly 
counterbalanced the dcctease in encigy intikc. 
The conclusion was drawn that, m the rat, 
alcohol not onU replaces isodynaniic quantities 
of fiKul ill maintaining energy balance, as was 
demonstrated in man by Atwater and Benedict, 
but it is also used for growth and dc\cIopment. 

In its normal use as distinguished from its 
abuse alcohol has bien important sociologi- 
cally in two ways. The first of ihesc is as food. 
The present day nutritu>na] habits of the pop- 
ulations of the wine and beer drinking countiics 
of Eumpc perfc^ctly illustrate the impoitance of 
alcohol in this respect. 'Fhe second wa\ 'ms 
been as a facilitating agent to scKial relations 
between human beings. .Alcxihol in oidinary 
doses is a mild narcotic, of rapid action because 
it is extremely diffusible and passes easily 
through all animal membranes. It thus brings 
about quickly a diminution of function of the 
neural mechanisms of die highest leiel in the 
cerebral cortex. Starling has well described the 
resulting eflfects upon behavior: “llie self-cxin- 
aciousness and preoccupation of each man with 
own affairs become lessened. He is more 
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receptive of the moods and interests of his com- 
panions. tlis emotional responses are more 
readily amused; the solemn man unbends, the 
critical beernnes charitable and sympathetic, 
the silent man more lo(|uacioiis. Each man thus 
not only reveals himself more to his fellows 
but is more ready to appreciate the merits and 
conversation of those around him. In a word, 
the use of alcohol in moderation promotes 
good fellowship” (The Action of Alcohol on 
Man^ p. 77). The crjilective experience nf man- 
kind lias demonstrated that such forms of 
behavior favor social intercourse and relations. 

VVlien alcohol is taken in excessive doses its 
naruitic action extends from the highest neural 
levels to those lower and lower. If the amount 
taken is sufficient the personality of the individ- 
ual may become a)xnpletely disorganized, and 
death lay result from the acute toxic effc*cts of 
the alcohol. In the successiv e stages of disorgan- 
ization of the personality by alujhol, the individ- 
ual tends progressively to become a nuisance 
and potentially a menace to society, precisely 
as would be the case if a similar physiological 
and psychological alteration were brought 
about by any other agent. 

Although in its action on the nervous system 
alcohol IS a narcotic, its action on the biological 
function of growth appears generally to be 
stimulating. For example, Pun showed tiait 
low concentrations of ethyl alcohol m the nu- 
tnent hitions in which barley seedlings were 
giovvn h^^’ a definite stimulating effect. Pearl 
and Allen found that cantaloupe .seeds, soAed 
in solutions of ethyl alcohol up to 12 percent 
concentration, made better seedling growth 
than contmls soaked in pure water. Mast and 
Ibara found that tadjxiles in weak solutions of 
alcohol not only lived longer than the controls 
but grew much larger m the same length of 
time; so much so tliat the supciionty was ap- 
parent at a glance and rccjiiired no elaborate 
measurement's for its demonsttation. But these 
findings are oa purely biological interest. 

As far as man is concerned there are two as- 
pects of the problem of the biological effects of 
alcohol which are of diiect sociological import: 
first, the cttc'ct of alcohol upon longevity; and 
second, the racial effect of alcohol. The expe- 
rience of insurance companies has long been 
cited as demonstrating that the use of alcoholic 
beverages of any amount or kind shortens the 
duration of life, as compared with total absten- 
tion. This evidence, however, cannot be taken 
as conclusive regarding the point of real interest. 
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namely moderate u|e as contrasted with abuse, general vigor in guinea pigs (after early genera- 


because no insurance records have made possi- 
ble a distinction between moderate drinkers 
and heavy drinkers. An e\tcnsi\e and critical 
study of this problem has been matle by Pearl, 
using specially colhvted «md reliable material. 
The results regarding expectation of life are 
shown for males in the following table: 

Expictation of larK, in Yh\TO, in hie Spfcuied 
G sorps OF Maixs 
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The data show two things: first, that hcaw 
drinking in this group of people, as compared 
with either total aKstention or moderate ilriiik- 
ing, definitely reduces the expectation of life 
at ail ages fn>m thirtv to seventy; and >camd, 
that moderate drinking in the group studied 
did not reduce the expectation of life, at any age 
from thirtj* on, below that of ahstaincrb. 

When, howe\cr, lx>th nuxleraic an<l hea\y 
drinkers in this experience were combined to 
form an “all drinker’* class and this t</rnf>incd 
class was compared with the total abstainer 
class, it was found that at all ages up to soenty 
the death rates w’cre higher for the drinker 
than for the abstainer group. This is the s<ime 
thing that general insurance data showx These 
results again demonstrate the importance of 
a clear distinction between the normal moderate 
use of alcoholic beverages and their abuse. 

The racial effect of the use of alcohol has 
been extensively studied. The impf>rtant net 
results of the considerable body of careful, 
painstaking experimental research with lower 
animals which has been concerned with this 
problem lead to several significant conclusions. 
First, the racial effect jf alcohol is preponder- 
antly beneficial or, at the worst, not harmful. 
This is true for characters depending upon 


lions are passed), fowls, rats, mice, rabbits, 
insix'ts and probably fn>gs. Second, this benefi- 
cial racial etfect appears to be tiie result pri- 
marily of the fact that aloihol acts as a definite but 
not tcM) drastic scltx'tivc agent iifvjn both germ 
cells and de\ eloping embryos, eliminating the 
weak and leaving the strong. 'Fliird, there arc 
only three racLil eliects of alaihol which can 
possil>ly be regarded as harmful that have yet 
hem brought to light by this mass of experimen- 
tal work. The first is the pioduction of defec- 
tive offspring in early generations by alcoholiz- 
ing guinea pigs (Stoekard). 'fliis result is pecu- 
liar to the guinea pig and was not found even for 
that animal by Pictet. No such eflext has been 
noted in anv other animal: nf)t in the fowl 
(Pearl, Danforih); rat (MacDowcll, Hanson); 
mouse' ((j>llensward, Nice, Hluhm); rabbit 
(Rost and Wolt), frog (Bilski)« or \arioii.s inseits 
(Pictet, Harrison, Mann). The second is a pos- 
sible slight reduction in activitv aiul abilitv to 
learn among the oflspring of alcoholi/ed white 
rats (.Mac Dowell) 'Phe thinl is a rediution in 
fertilitv following the adnunistiatinn of alcohol. 
This, howevir, is (me elenunt «)f a selective 
pnH.c»s which ultinutelv isIhiuIkuI to the race. 

('(»mparativei\ little ciitieal woik has \ct been 
done on the lacial effect of alcoiiol u|>on man. 
But the most thoioiigh and significant mv insti- 
gation which has been nude in this held (Po- 
lisch) shovvs that in a gniup of v erv heav v , steady 
drinkers there was not tlu slightest cviilciiee of 
demonstrable germinal injur) of the olFsfinng. 

Raymond Piarl 

AmohoiisM. *rhe problem of alcoholism 
arises from the results, individual and sricial, 
that follow the excessive consumption of alco- 
holic lic|uors. Its study involves an inquir)' into 
what these results are in fact, altogether apart 
from what tfiey should be according to our 
notions of the fitness of things. 

There is a group of substances, of the 
methane series, which are known to chemists as 
alcohoLs. These include glycerine; most of 
them, however, are intoxicating end some, such 
as amyl alaihol, arc highly dangerous to health. 
Of these, ethyl alcohol is the basis of all malted 
and disMllcd liquors and, along with such sub- 
stances rs ether, is one of the chief known intox- 
icants. In the Pharmacopoeia it is labeled as a 
poison, being a mild drug of addiction of less 
potency than cocaine, opium derivatives and 
crude opium, in the order named. The lethal 
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dose for a normal man is alxiut a pint and a 
lialf of pnx)f spirit. This harmfulriess when 
taken in excess alcr>hol shares with cciinmon 
substances such as nicotine and table salt. 
Unlike these, however, alcohol is plcasdnt to 
most palates and the system h<Ls no automatic 
clicck upon excessive absorption. Although both 
acute and chronic alcoholic |Kiisonin^ are l)y no 
means uncommon, the chief significance of 
alcohol is as a beverage, a food and a drug. 
The problem of alcoholism arises from the nar- 
cotic effect <)f a liquor which is picas«int as a bev- 
erage and which may ha\e projuTties as a food. 

The use of alcohol as a be\erage is almost 
universal atiiong the human race, the exceptions 
being a few primitive peoples such as the An- 
daman Islanders, 'fhe theory’, however, of the 
late Dr. Arehdall Reid that the craving for 
alcohol is an “instinct” has not been widely 
admitted. Nor have the attempts to exphiin 
alcohr)lism in terms of climate or of race been 
gen era II) V I • 1 i I ('limatic considerations will 
scarcely account for the heavy alcoholic c*m- 
surnption per capita of France, for the f.ict that 
Denmark consumed between three and ftnir 
times as much liquor as Norway l)efore the 
latter adopted pioliihitioii, or for the great 
changes from ilecade to decade (apart from a 
climatic .seasonal rate) in the amount con- 
sumed. The Committee of Filty and «jlhers have 
.shown that some races have heavy drinking 
habits and tliat the Jews have a univ«*r'*il 
reputation for sobriety, but immigration and 
change of condith)!!*- seem to modify these 
halnts, and gtxnl authorities are of the opinion 
that Jewish temperanee is due to eultiiral 
inllucnecs such as operate in the case of mem- 
bers of many religious denenninations. 'foo 
much Weight, then, must not be attributed to 
indications of climatic and nicial variathnis. 

The consumption of distilled spirits has in- 
creascil rapidly since the seventeenth centur\\ 
Drinking bv' industrial workers in connectum 
^^ith their employment has largely replaced he 
heavy but spasmodic conv iv ial drinking of the 
Middle Ages. According to Shadvvcll {Drink, 
Temperance and legislation, p. 24), the known 
consumption of distilled spirits in England has 
been: 


Year 

TiioiTSAvns IIP 

Gals. (r.S.) 

1684 

633 

1714 

2,500 

1727 

4.322 

*735 

6.475 

*751 

13,200 
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From 1894-98 the annual per capita consump- 
tion of abs<jlute alcohol in any form (Rowntree 
and Shcrwell, p. 613) was: 

Cnitcd States 1.00 Cjals. (U.S.) 

United Kingdom 2.08 “ 

France 3.56 “ 

'Fhc annual per capita consumption separately 
for distilled spirits, wines and beer in United 
States gallons is given in the table below* 
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As indicated by the uble, the consumption of 
alcolit ^ in the United States was on the vxhole 
increasing before war time restrictions and 
prohibition went inlf> force. In the United 
Kingdom there was for sonic vears a trend 
toward reduced consumption, but this wa' 
slow until legislative restrictions w’cre intro- 
duced after the war. Since convictions for 
drui’kc.mess in (jrcat Britain, however, have 
fallen more i. oidly than tlic decrease in con- 
sumption, dc.>pile presumably increased police 
stringency, it would be improper to conclude 
that there is a direct relationship between con- 
.sumption and tlic problem of public intoxica- 
tion. At the same time the slow change in con- 
sumption between the middle of the last 
century and the first deoide of this, in contrast 
with the rapid decline under post-war taxation, 
indicates the |iower of the legislature to control 
this problem far more rapidly than can be done 
by the slow change of manners. In 1834 the 
number of persons apprehended in London as 
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drunk and disorderly was 12.3 per 1000; in 
1857 it ^ 1*25 6.9; in 1874 it was 6.5; in 1892 it 
was 5.2. Ill Knglaiul and Wales in 1857*61 the 
number proceeded against for drunkenness was 
428.5 j>er 100.000 of population; in 1874 78 it 
was 812.4; 674.6. In 1905 the 

gross tigures for convictions were 207. 171; in 
1913 they were 188.877, and in 1926 they were 
67,126. 

ITie pliysiologieal ctTects of the excessive 
consumption of alcohol are apparent in the 
moitalit} statistics. 'Fhe deaths fn>m alcoholism 
(using the word in the medical sense) in 
England and Wales were, m 1«>13, 215; and, in 
1924, 542, or, per 100,000 of estimated |X)pii- 
lation, 5.8 and 1.4 respective!) . In the Tnited 
States (registration area), the tigun's are, for 
1914, 3257 and, tor 1924, 3153, or, jht 100,000 
of estimated |H>pulation, 4 9 and 3.2 respectively 
(being in 1920, when prohibition was perhaps 
most ctfcctivc, 1.0). Alcoholism is therefore 
a quite minor cause of death (much less than 
1 percent of total deaths) and is chietly sig- 
nificant as a probable index of eveessive con- 
sumption. To these figures must probably be 
addi'd those for cirrhosis of the liver. How far 
ala'hol is a causative factor in this disease is by 
no means precisely known. Although many 
deaths are probably due to cirrhosis which are 
not due to alcohol, it is almost certainly the case 
that cirrhosis is primarily alcoholic and provides 
an index of the fluctuations of alcoholism. It 
thus corrects a certain unreliability, which is 
due to medical reluctance to certify death as 
being due to alcoholism, in the figures appearing 
under this heading. 'Fhe number of deaths due 
to cirrhosis in England and Wales in 1913 was 
3558 (1519 women) and, in 1924, 1609 (573 
women), or, per 100,000 of estimated popula- 
tion, 9.6 and 4.2 respectively. The sex ratio will 
be noticed, women being by far the nKjrc solier 
sex. This fact is due presumably to cultural 
considerations and militates against any dex- 
trine of inherited alcoholism, although heaxy 
drinking among women is by no means recent 
(Shadwell). In the United States (registration 
area) there were, in 1914, 8526 deaths from 
cirrhosis and, in 1924, 7344, or, per 100,000 
of estimated population, 13.0 and 74 respect- 
ively. This is also, then, a quite minor cause of 
desLth. Alcoholic degeneration of the heart, or 
**beer-drinker*8 heart,” is probably another 
directly alcoholic disease, especially in heavy 
beer drinking countries such as Germany. 
Alcoholism is, however, a secondary cause of 


death in many cases where the primary re- 
sponsibility is not fastened upon it. According 
to the United States Census Bureau (1918) 
alaiholism is re8{X)nsihle as scc*ondary cause 
in twice as many cases as when it is primary 
cause, and other careful calculations (Vernon) 
place the pro{v>rtion at three times as many. 

'rhe morbidity statistics are unfortunately 
neither so easy of access nor so precise as the 
mortality figures. There is reason, how’cver, to 
believe that the most sc'rious effects of excessive 
drinking lie in a weakened resistance to disease 
rather than in actual alcoholic complaints. 
'Fhcrc is even more e\idcnce for supposing 
that it lias a deleterious influence upon the 
chances of recovery from illness. I'his is recog- 
nized as true in the case of syphilis and is alsr) 
probably true (G. Sims Woodhead, Drolct) of 
tuberculosis. In the Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pitals, New York, in 1912, 20 percent of the 
admittedly iilcviholic cases, and 35 per cent of the 
non-alcoholic, had tuberculosis arrested or 
cured. In New York City in 1921 the death rate 
from nephritis and Bright's disease was heaviest 
among the Irush and Gennans, traditionally 
hca\y drinking groups. 

Whatever is true of a nonnal drinking of 
alcohol, it is alleged that chrcjutc alcoholism has 
an injurious effect upon subse(|iient gcncratu)ns. 
Early experiments (Ridge, Fer6) siiowed the 
* injurious effects of ala>hol solutions on ger- 
minating animal life. 'Fhc experiments of 
Stockard with guinea pigs confinned these 
results and demonstrated that the number of 
surx'ivors in the second generation was reduced 
and that of these an abnormal proportion was 
somehow defective. Excessive aIa>holic drjses, 
moreover, while ena)i] raging the sexual and 
other impulsive activities, arc liable to h.ivc a 
degenerative effect uprm the sexual glands 
(Beitholet, Weichselbaum). These findings, 
dong with the evidence of certain family 
studies (Dugdale, Mott), indicate that alcohol 
is a racial poison if taken in sufllcient quantity. 
Stockard's further experiments, however, con- 
firmed by others, especially AfacDowcIl and 
Pearl, point to the conclusion, ^umbrated by 
Pearson, that descendants of the normal speci- 
mens among those whose parcnH were alcohol- 
ized are physically superior to the descendants 
of the unalcoholized, presumably because of 
the elimination of less fit stocks. But this lethal 
and selective effect of alcohol can only operate 
when stronger and heavier doses of alcohol are 
taken than are probable in human consumption 
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Perhaps more practically relevant to the 
problem of alcohol as a race poison is the 
probability that a pathological desire for alcohol 
or a remarkably low resistance to it is symp- 
tomatic of defective stock. Excessive drinking 
may cause defectiveness in the next generation 
(Kerr, Conibernale, Mott), and a vicious bio- 
logical circle seems to be set up, as a result of 
which this defectiveness itself is symptomatized 
by alcoholic excess. 

l"hc psychological effects of alcoholism, as 
shown in insanity, seem to be entirely consistent 
with the above hypothesis. The work of Sul- 
livan and Mott has tended to discredit the view 
that alcoholism is a cause of any extensive 
amount of certifiable insanity, but to confirm 
the opinion that inebriety is one of the ways in 
which inferior stock proclaims itself. But if 
we include tlie earlier stages of mental defect- 
iveness, then, as Sulli\an himself says, '*alco- 
holism is a very iin|X)rtant cause of insanity.*’ 
Persrjiis lind, whether neurotics because 

drunkards or drunkards because neumtics, will 
tend to endeavor to obtain drink whenever 
obtainable and of whatever quality obtainable. 
Hence imperfectly enforced prohibition seems 
to lia\c a selective and adverse influence u|4jn 
them. The observations of Pollock and Firbush 
show that in the civil state hospitals of New 
York in 1912, 565 new cases of alcoholic 
insanity were admitted (131 females); in 1920 
there were 122 cases (32 females); in 1922 there 
W'cre 225 cases (32 females). 

A deep seated if not inherited tendency to 
drink alcohol for its peculiar properties can be 
found in many jHjrst^ns who arc neither dmnk- 
ards nor defectives. The theory of an alcoholic 
diathesis, or similar theories to the effect that 
the individual craves alcohol to supply a 
deficiency of euphoric substances in the blood 
or glandular system or to compensate a lack of 
“endocrine balance” (Campbell, Crichton Mil- 
ler, Berman), cannot yet be taken as generally 
accepted. But even if there is not a phjsiolo ^ical 
basis for the craving, it may well be suggested 
tliat the psychological crav ing has determinable 
causes. According to the Freudian school this is 
to be found in repressed homosexuality. While 
admitting the intimate connection between 
alcoholism and release from sexual (as well as 
other) repressions, it seems more consistent 
with experience to substitute for this dogma 
the explanation that alcoholism is a method of 
finding refuge from strain. Except among de- 
fectives, alcoholic excess is probably specifically 


associated with a sense of inferiority, which is 
allayed by the heightening of the impulsive 
functions in distinction to the more Hamlet- 
like sensitive and critical functions. Hence it has 
perhaps a peculiar attraetbn for the more In- 
trospective races (McDougall); the Negro, even 
if he drinks convivially and dangerously, is 
seldom a chronic alcoholic (Committee of 
Fifty). If we examine the distinct types of 
drinking we discover that there are roughly 
four. First, “misery-drinking,” for which a 
sense of inferiority or of being unequal to the 
demands of the external world is responsible, 
although wretched economic and social con- 
ditions may often provide only the predisposing 
cause and personal afflictions the stimulant 
cause (Pringle, Kclynack). “The quickest way 
out of Manchester is the gin-shop.” This type 
of drinking goes with low wages, cheap spirits 
and a desire for complete intoxication. Second, 
“industrial drinking,” due partly to under- 
nourishment hut chiefly to fatigue and heat, 
consistent with “soaking” rather than drunken- 
ness, and due to a desire to drink something 
with sufficient “kick” in it to make one equal 
to the task in hand. Third, “occupational 
drinking,” w*here success in a trade depends 
upon “treating” the would-be customer or the 
fellow worker. In so far as it is not genuinely 
convivial, of all forms of drinking this seemc to 
be the most artificial and the most easily 
restrirtid by legislation such as the British 
“no-trcjting” order. In this and the previous 
case occupational statistics (Dublin, I^winski- 
Corwin) are of great value in throwing light 
upon the problem. Fourth, “convivial drink- 
ing,” where there is no particular desire to 
become unconscious. This type of drinking 
conduces rather to drunkenness than to chronic 
alcoholism. Thus the English mining countries 
head the list for convictions for drunkenness, 
but miners arc low in the statistics of mortality 
from alcoholism. On the other hand, at the 
present time, of the five economic classes in 
the British mortality returns, the two richest 
classes have the worst record of deaths from 
alcoholism, being able to afford the liquor. In 
certain circles a sense of social superiority is 
given by having a well filled cellar and a taste 
in w'ines of good vintage. In convivial drinking, 
on the whole, one notes a desire to be equal to 
an occasion, to secure artificially a sense of 
vitality which one does not possess innately, 
and to rise above minor worries and anxiety. 
Alcohol is distinctly a fear dispeller and, as a 
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narcotic, results in boldness of decision. 
Hence its use in emergeiuies ot public «»peaking 
or social events As Knic|>thii sa\s, its dni^ 
uses may enable morbid inhibitions to be 
overcome when quick decisions are needed 
Excessive consumption, to v\hieh lho*«o who 
stand most in need ot alcohol arc most tempted, 
may have serious social consequences stretching 
beyond considerations ot health Here drunken- 
ness must pmbaidv be shirplv distinguislied 
from chronic alcoholuitn In its clilvuitc study 
a generation ago the C oinniittie of 1 ittv tuuiul, 
among 13402 convicts, that intemperance vv is 
directlv responsible tor the crime in 1687 
percent of the cases, a primarv cause m 31 2 
percemt and a factor (inchuiing herein the 
intemperatue of others, pircnts or ass«>etitcs) 
in 49 9 percent 1 h< re is undoubtedh an associ- 
ation ot drunkenness with biiwls ((. orraehni), 
and also with destruction ot propertv assaults 
upon women, iml si>lii ttition ot women, iin 
willmg and willing (ilthough thete is, on the 
other hand, it leist as much evidcnee ihit the 
successful prostitute is ibsttmious as tbit she 
IS a drunkanl) But skilled e rimes require 1 
stc dv hand f-ven of criircs ot violence the 
El i^lish hgurcs do not Huctuate with the figures 
of liquor consumption (Miadveell) I he more 
recent survev ot 'sulhv in Iciels him to the con- 
clusion that simple drunkinmss is * rirtlv \ 
cause of serious crime, except m coimcetion 
with the sexual instinct On the iither hand, of 
220 attempted suicidc*s he altribules 7S percent 
to alcoholism, tour tifths ot the eiscs super- 
vening upon chronic alcoholism Of 200 con- 
victs guiltv of homicide, Sullivan tound the 
act m bo percent of the cases to be due to alco- 
holism, in matters of a less serious nitiire, 
espccull> aggravated assaults, this was the 
cause m 82 percent of the cases In Iwjth 
groups the aluiholism v\is to Viinc degree 
chronic 1 here is little proof that alcoholism has 
an) relition to drug addiction, save thit loth 
are neurotic svmptoms, restriction from the one 
has not been shown to lead to an increase ot the 
other, nor >ct the one to conduce to the other 
In bnef, the peculiar mental condition of the 
chronic aladiolic leads to a rather small 
number of ofFcnsis but these* of an exceedingly 
senous nature (Crothers, Sullivsn) It is im- 
portant to add that one of the consequences of 
alcoholism ls jealousy and a tendency to assmlt 
those witii whom one sexually related, chronic 
alcoholism conducing also to offenses of a 
perverted nature. In this connection those best 


compete*nt to judge consider as a significant 
index of the secondary consequences attribut- 
able to alcoholism the faet that the number of 
divorces gruittd in certain stites on the ground 
ot drunktniuss has declined in direct ratio with 
the dccliiK 111 consumption of alcoholic Iiipiors 
For tiu pciioii 1887 the a\crage ot the 
percent ol divorces due to alcxihoiism was y 9, m 
1922 the {)crcint was 1 o ind 111 i()2S it was i 4 
I he worst c fleets ol aleuliolisin fall piohabi) 
upon the other mcinbeis ot the fatnilv who do 
not e*n)o\ the alcoholic euphoria Ihc am- 
ncction between intemper nice and jxivertv and 
dependtnee has alw i\s heen neogiii/ed lor 
niiin reasons the statistics are not ol a strietiv 
seieiitilic iiituie I he Committee of 1 iftv 
attributed 2^ penent of the cises for re lief 
which eirne within the pun lew of the ehiritv 
org'ini/ itum v)citlus to tlic use alcoholic 
liquor iS percent being due to its peisonil u t 
Ot cases in almshouses ind v\orkl\i)uses *^7 
percent owed their eicpeiultTuv to mtempei inee 
and ^2 pereent to ptrsonil use (127 percent 
ot women owing then pc'sition to the lul its ot 
oilers as agunst b percent of men) Of the 
destitution of children 4^ percent w is ittributed 
to the drinking hibits of (»llicrs (ompirison 
ot citv with citv ind the previoU'. imesiigalion 
ot the M issieliusetis Bun ui of I ihor confirm 
these figures Cl nies B«>oth in hs survev of 
last I oiulon, ittnbutid piupensm to intern 
IHrance in 14 percent ot cises, but deehted it 
to be “the most j>roIifie o! dl ciiises ’ (ind the 
least neecssirv) because without it the niijoi 
causes sickness arid old age could be better 
met In icjib intemper nice (with a c'-irefiil 
detinition) was found to be a cause of povertv 
in 18 percent ot cises b\ the Philidelphia 
Chanty Orgaiu/iton Sexietv, the \evv \ork 
C haritv Orgini/Uim Sfieiety placeel the figure 
at 20 percent, the llirtfoid, Connecticut, 
agency at 24 percent, ind the Portland, M line, 
agenev, as i major eiust, at 30 percent (J/u 
Prnhtbitwn SiUtatvm^ p iS I9) It drink 
IS a cause of |)o\ertv, the qiicstiOffi remains how 
far bad economic conditions are* in turn a cause 
of “misery drinking" and “industrial drinking " 
In the case of juvenile dclinquenc), although 
the luvcnile usually beuimes a delinquent 
before he has had time to become a heavy 
drinker, most social workers asset t as an 
important fictor in this de Itniiucney the effect 
of intemperance in the home, although here 
again we nuy be confronted with the problem 
of neurotic stock. It has been demonstrated 
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by numerous physiological and industrial 
experiments that alcohol is not a thing to 
work on; the extent, however, of the decrease 
in industrial eiHciency must depend upon such 
considerations as the time when the liquor is 
consumed, and the nature of the work, such as 
heavy routine work, on the one hand, or 
automobile driving, on the other. Investigations 
l)y Vernon have tended to show that the 
percentage of industrial accidents among muni- 
tion workers was at its maximum when the 
chance of the recent consumption of an alco- 
holic beverage was at maximum, "riie statistics 
for certain British cities show a maximum of 
general accidents in the hours immediately 
following clo.sing time on Saturday nights. 
The most 8;itisfact(jry test, however, of the 
effect of drinking upon economic eflicieney lies 
in the considered opinions of those most clo.sely 
in touch with industrial conditions - the em- 
ployers and workmen. In reply to a carefully 
W(»rded aiiu ‘ion tendential questionnaire sent 
out by Herman Feldman, out of 175 firms 
replying on the subject of the indi\ idual produc- 
li\ Uy of the worker 10 1 stated that there was an 
increa.se due to prohibition, 3 affirmed that 
there was a decrea.se; of 223 linns answering on 
industrial accidents 74 claimed a reduction due 
to prohibition, none an increase; of 2S7 answer- 
ing on attendance on Monday ami the day 
after pa\-day 1S4 notified an irnpnn einent 
attributed to pnihibition and only q stated thit 
the situatifjii had become wx>r.se. It is alHnneJ 
by representitive union officials that restriction 
of consumption increases the clear-headedness 
and disposition for initiati\e of the worker, and 
oflcrs an escape from the vicious circle of the 
social amscqucnces of alcoholism (in the sense 
not of intoxication but of bondage to an inc.t- 
pacitating habit). I'he shutting of the saloon, 
howTver, has left iinsf'lved the problem of 
where the workers’ impulse for sociability may 
be satisfied. The movies, which have benefited 
by the closing of the saloon (Feldman), wc 
also been perhaps one of the major factors 
making for sobriety, since the.se theaters almost 
certainly offer a far better substitute for the 
saloon than the museums or libraries com- 
mended by Rowmtrcc and Sherw cll. 

In summary it may he said that the problem 
of alcoholism is primarily the problem of a 
narcotic, and hence a psychologiail problem 
to which depressing environmental conditions 
predispose, as well as conditions of strain or 
conditions, physiological or social, which leave 


the individual with a sense of inadequacy or 
deficient vitality. It may be urged that alcohol 
is especially deleterious in two types of cases: 
the economically depressed, for whom there 
is an external predisposing cause; and the 
neuropathic. 'I’he difficulty with the first could 
be mitigated by ownership of drinking places 
by the state or by public trusts, designed to 
remove the more obvious abuses, to encourage 
the drinking of alcohol only dilute and on a 
full stomach, not continuously, and to prevent 
the undue pushing of sales. It can be met more 
effectively { cf . the English figures of drunken- 
ness ainvictions, supra) by heavy taxation, 
proxided there be no objection to what is in 
effect class legislation; or by prohibition, where 
this is effectix e for both rich and poor so far as 
the availability of drinkable liquor is concerned. 
The second difficulty can in part be met by a 
satisfactory organization of inebriate homes and 
by an effect i\e system of personal license, or 
by similar temperance legislation. It may be 
urged that alcohol is beneficial in certain 
emergency cases; for persons of a physiological 
or psychological defect of constitution (poten- 
tial heaxy drinkers though these be); and in the 
interests of conx iviality. In most instances the 
right of medical prescription and the avail- 
ability of light xvines and beers could meet 
these difficulties. It must be remembered, 
hoxxcver, that the effective enforcement of 
“light ^'incs and beer” legislation, with a 
human ^ ,tiire xxhich is easily incited to demand 
something xxith a “kick” in it, presents almost 
as m ny ilillkiiltics as prohibition. At least it 
may he said that, xvhatevcr may be the future 
trend of legi^lation, its effectix-encss and per- 
manence XX ill depend upon its taking into 
consideration the local social conditions and 
scicntilie considerations of human phj'siology 
and psychology. 

George E. G. Catlin 

RpcrLATioN. See Liqvor Traffic. 

Set : I.igroR Tnocstry; LigroR Traffic; Tem- 
iMRANrE MoxTMhNis; Prohibition; Anti-Saloon 
Li xiut; Woxirv’s C'liRisriAN Tl^mperance Union; 
Drio Audiciion. 

Consult: For Historic \l Aspects: Morewood, S., 
A Phthsophieal and Statistual History of the In-- 
,'entwm and Customs of Ant tent and ^todem Nations 
in the Manufatture and Cse of Inebriating Liquors 
(2nd ed. Dublin 1838); Buckland, A. W., “Ethno- 
loKieal Hints Afforded by the Stimulants in Use 
among Savages and among the Ancients” in Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Dritain and Ire- 
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land, ytmnud^ \x»L i-iii (1878-79) 239-53; Mitia, 
B. R., '^Spirituous Drinks in Ancient India** in 
Asiatic Soc'iety of Ben)t*il, Jounud^ vol. xliit (1873) 
1-23; 2 VIocl.«eod, W. C , The A>fumcan Indian Frontier 
(London 1928) ch. iii. 

For Bioioi^KWL As^l^l^: (heat Britain, Medical 
Research Council, Ahuh %4 (re\. cd. lA>ndon 1924); 
Starling, E. IL, 77 fi' Aitwn 0/ AUohtd on Man (fA>n- 
don 1923); IVarl, Ra}'mciiid, AUohoi anti Lon^et'ity 
(New York 1920). 

For Socim Asinn-s: Sulli\an, W. C., .*l/<oAo/f>iff 
(Ix>ndon 190^); I'^ank IhMrm of Today, ed. by 
T. N. Kelyn.uk (iAindon 1917!; Vernon, H. M., 
The AUoiiol I^Meni (Ixmdon 1928); Koi^ncree, J., 
and Sherwell, A, Temper am e Ptohiem ami Soctal 
Reform (9th cd. London Shavlwell, A., Drink, 

Temperance and Legislation (3rd eil. New York 1915), 
and Drifik in (Loiulun 1923^; Sciiey, E., 

The Enfduh Puhlu Ihmst .b It h <I ondnn 1927k 
Committee of I'lhy for the Inve^tikjatum of the 
lJqu«>r Problem, The Lhfuor PrMtm (Boston 
Federal Council ot the (. hurrhts »>! Christ in Amer- 
ica, Department of Research and Kduiation, Ihe 
Prohdnttnn Situation (New York 1925!; I*. S. Con- 
ftress. Senate Committee on the Judiciarv, The 
Nahonai Prohihition IIeanm*s (Wa^hm^ton 

1926); Feldman, 11 ., Prohthitton; U% Etonormc and 
Industrial Aspetts (New* York 1927I; .Suial Scicme 
Research Council, Suurtes of Injurmation unuermntt 
the Operation of the iSth Amendment (New Yoik 
19^8). 

ALCOTT, AMOS BRONSON (1709-1888), 
educator and author. lie was the turn of a farmer 
and mechanic and had no formal cduaition. 
In 1S14 he t>egan to earn his living in a clock 
factory at Pl\ mouth, Connecticut, and after- 
wards traveled for many \ear8 as a peddler, 
chiefly ui the South. He bes;an to teach in 1823 
and conducted schcxils at Bristol and Cheshire, 
Connecticut, and at (icrmantown and Philadel- 
phia in Pennsvhaiua. In 1H34 he o|)encd the 
f^amous schtMil in Boston where he developed 
his original niethod.s of self-in.stniction with the 
purpose of stimulating the personalities of the 
children. He was obliged, as a result of financial 
failure, to abandon this enterprise in 1839, al- 
though he had originated methods that were to 
be adopted I>y subsc({ucnt generations and that 
are admirably described in Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody's Record of Mr. AlcotFs School (Bos- 
ton 1835). founders of, 

and chief aintributors to, The Dial and was 
intimately associated with the group of tran- 
scendentalists, whose ideas he spent his life dis- 
seminating. In 1840 he settled in Concord, 
Massachusetts, as the friend and neighbor of 
Emerson and I'horcau. After visiting England 
in 1842 he founded the communistic enterprise 
of ‘Truitlands*’ at Harvard, Massachusetts, 


an attempt to combine fanning and spiritual 
development under ideal conditions. The 
e.xperinient, however, resulted in almost im« 
mediate failure. He lived for the rest of his 
life in Concord, and traveled throughout the 
country, conducting the “Conversations” for 
which ho became fanunis— infonual talks on a 
wide range of practical and spiritual topics, 
emphasizing the iileas of the transccndcntalists. 

As a thinker he was an imitator and paler 
anmterpart of Emerson, but his philosophy 
never cr>'stalli/ed into any concrete fonn. 
His old age was briglitencil by the fame and 
financial success of his daughter Ix>uisa, and 
he hecame in 1879 the nominal head of the 
Concord SchcKil of Philosophy. He was an 
active aholitionist. 

V.VN WycK BR(K)KS 

Comulv .Sanlv»rn, F. B., .mil H.iiiis, William ' 1 '., 
A. lhtm\on Altotf^ Im laU and Philosophy, 2 \u|s. 
(Boston i''9;i. C iiHlil.iril, H. ( in lUimhiul^e History 
of A mint an Literattac, 4 m»N I\cw ^«»ik 1917 zi) 
\ol. I, p. ^3J 3ir, Mnrn»w, Ilonnn W'lllsic, *lhe 
Father of Little li’omin (Bn*‘tc»n 1927) < ontainini* a 
dbiiiNNinn oi In'* oiiiiLattonal tlK4>rii*s and practise; 
Uromon Al(ott\ Fnntlands, coiiipiUd b\ ( lara Liuli- 
aitl Scan (Boston 1915). Bnniks, Van Wsik, AWr- 
son and Othtrs (NVw \ork 1927) p. iS 18, s* 57; 
Beer, IhomiW, The Maine Decade (New York 1926) 
p. 17-V4- 

ALCriN (73^-804), thcfilogian ami educator, 
lie was trained at the catheilral school at York, 
then famous for its teachers ami its libran. In 
780 the superintendence of the York lil)r.ir\ and 
schcx)l was cnlriLsled to him. 'I\\o years later 
he was persuaded by Ch.irlemagnc to go to 
Aix-Ja-('hap< lie and take over the direction of 
the palace schcKil. Save tor two brief visits to 
EngLind, Alciiin rt inainrd in the Frankish king- 
dom until his death. In 796 he was presented 
with the great iiKjnaster)' of St. Martin at 'I'oiirs, 
where he p.iHsed the last eight years of his life. 

His numen)u.s writings, ermsisting of letters, 
commentaries on tlie Bible, thcHilogical tractates, 
educational treatises and a considerable lH>dy of 
poetry, show that Alcuin had read extensively, 
but do not display great originality of thought. 
He defended the orthodox view against the 
adoptionist heresy preached by the bishops of 
Toledo (Elipandus) and Urgel (Felix). In the 
queatbn concerning the relations between the 
temporal power and the church, Alcuin 's views 
seem from his correspondence to coincide with 
those of Jonas of Orleans and of the |>sciido- 
Isidorian Decretals, namely that the church may 
claim authority over all its members, including 
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those in whom the chief temporal power is 
veated. 

Alcuin’s chief fame rests on his work as a 
teacher and as Charlemagne’s informal minister 
of education. He made the palace scIkx)! and 
later the achex)! at Tours the foremost in the 
kingdom. He inspired many of Charlemagne’s 
decrees, which attributed much toward the 
establishment of an educational system and the 
creation of an educated clergy. Finally, accord- 
ing to an undisproved tradition, he supervised 
the much needed revision of the V'ulgtte. 

M. L. W. Laisinkr 

Works: I Ii8 complete works are to be fciund in 
J., P(ttrnloi{ta Uihm, \oU. c-ti; there is .i mi idem, 
critical edition ot the letters in Monununta (itimamae 
Ihstorua: Pfnstolarum, voU. i \i (IkMlin 1891-) 
\ol. i\, and of the poems in Momtmenta (Jirmamu^ 

I list often: Poet arum iatim ant carol tnt, \r>ls. i-\i 
(Berlin 188a- ) \ol. 1, p. 160-351. 

Consult: Wemer, K., AUuin und sttn Jahrliumlcrt 
(PadfrlHjrn (laskoin, C. J. B., Alt tan I Its 

Itfe and Ills Itork (Ixmdon 1904), Wtst, A h., 
Alt uin and tke Rise of the Chnsttan St hods (New York 
189a). 

ALDRICH, NELSON WILMARTH (1S41- 
1(^15), American party leader, known chiefly as 
a staunch defender of the Republican jx)lic\ 
of protectionism and as an advocate of h.inkin;{ 
reforms. He was senator from Rhode Island 
from 1S81 to igi i,and his own extensive invest- 
ments in hanking, sugar, rubber, traction, 
and electricity made liim in popular fancy the 
representative par excellence of the big business 
point of view in Congress, 'Fhe rotten borough 
svstem in Rhode Island enabled him to disregard 
the popular currents of the da> without concern 
for his own rec lection. 

From 1897 until 1905 he w^as the leader of 
the inner ring which virtually dominated the 
affairs of the Senate. His genius as a pnilia- 
mentarian and his skill in handling men ex- 
tended his influence over a much longer period. 
He was an im|v>rtant factor in the framing »f 
the following measures: the tariff acts of 1890, 
1894, *897 arid 1909, the Cold Standard Act 
of 1900, and the Aldrich-Wceland Cuircncy 
Act of 1908. 

His chief constnictive contribution is in the 
field of banking and cu»rency refonn. As heiid 
of the National Monetary Commission, cicated 
in 1908, he made a thorough study of the leading 
hanking systems in the wrorld. In 1911 this 
commission uiged the adoption of a system of 
emei^ency currency based upon the redis- 
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counting of commercial paper and the creation 
of a national reserve association with fifteen 
regional branches. Although Aldrich was not a 
member of the Senate at the time of the passage 
of the Federal Reservx* Act, his influence on the 
measure is unmistakable. His plan differed from 
the one adopted in that it left final control with 
the hankers rather than with the government. 

Harold F. Go^vell, 

Consult' Willis, H. P., The Ftderal Rcser'f S\stem 
(New York 1923) ths. iii i\; Sclutwns from th (^or* 
nspondenu of Thcftdore Room's t It and Henry Cabot 
Lodiic, z \c>N. (Nfw York 192^), I-a Follette, R. M., 
Autobto}»iaphy (Oth cd. Madison 1913) ch. x. A biog- 
raphv of Aldrich is m preparation hy N. W. Stephen- 
son. 

ALDRICH PLAN. See Federal Reserve 

SvsIlM. 

AI-EAIORY CONTRACTS. See Contracts. 

ALEMBERT, JEAN I.EROND D’ (1717-83), 
Fnnch malhemaiician, philosopher and man of 
letters. He v\as editor, VMth Diderot, of the 
Enneluptdie (1751-80), at least for the first 
seven volumes (1751-57). He wrote for it the 
DiuoiifK prilminaire (republished separately. 
Pans 1S91), where he set forth, along with a 
general classification of human knowledge, a 
theorv of the formation of ideas, and v ievvs on 
the historical progress of the sciences, as well 
as on the psychological and social factors in 
ihcir oii.**n and development. A disciple of 
Ix)ckc ai. ' of Condillac, his general attitude is 
empirical, senscitionalist and, with regard to 
metaplivsical problems, skeptical. 

His classification of knowledge is derived 
from Bacon, and based upon the distinction 
between the three essential mental faculties: 
memory (historj), reason (philosoph) ), imagi- 
nation (the line arts). But this order, which with 
Bacon is purely static, becomes with d'Alembert 
psvciiogenetic and even historical' it represents 
the normal dev - lopment of the mental processes 
in an individual man; it epitomizes the real 
progress of knowledge during the early history 
of humanity. This order occurs again and again 
in historj, with one important reserv’ation — ^the 
period beginning with the Renaissance. The 
imaginative arts, bom of imitation of the an- 
cients, this time preceded the rational sciences. 
Learning, art and literature, natural philosophy, 
has been the order of modem pn)gress. 

Finally the sciences owe their origin to 
human needs and their development principally 
to life in society, for **thc ideas which are 
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acquired by reading and by asaociation with 
others are the germ of nearly all discoveries.’* 
These two ideas of a historical order and of 
the preponderance of social factors m intel- 
lectual e\olutton were taken up again by A 
Comte, who rightly saw in d'Alembert one of 
the precursors of positiMstic sociology. 

Rinl Hldert 

Works' Oeutres, 5 \ols (Pam 1821-22) 

Consult Bertrand, J , DWlemhrrt (Pam 1889); 
Muller, M , Esun sur la pkilosoplne de Jran d\ Uembert 
(Pans 1920). 

ALEX.\NDER I (1777-1825), of Rus- 

sia. As a youth he was inculcated with liberal 
ideas by his Swiss tutor Kiharpe, and Litcf he 
had to rnanoeinre skilhilK between his grand- 
mother Catherine ii and hiN lather Pa\el I, who 
were alwa\s at loggerheads. This stimulated the 
development «)t a temperamental sttieiivciicss, 
a double personalitv and a varietv of histrionisin 
which remained with \le\andcr through lilc 
Depressed bv the de*spoti<»m cit his tather’s 
reign, Alexander hoped in the future to libcral- 
i 7 e the government ot Russia and to make pos- 
si e the abolition ot serfdom Immediate Iv up<in 
his enthronement (iNoi ) he created a eommittcc 
of personal friends to prepare the retonns 'I he 
work of the committee viclded little of value 
because it set itselt an impossible task of corn- » 
bining freedom within the Liw with iinlimitid 
absolutism The machinery of administration 
was twthnicallv improved, rults were promul- 
gated for the liberation ot serts with their 
lord<e’ eonse nt, but that was all Defeats siifferc d 
in the ensuing wars with Prance forced Mevan- 
der to form an alliance (Tilsit treats) with 
Napoleon, which an>U'*cd serious opjvjsition in 
Russu. To allay the unrest Mexander resumeel 
the preparation of refonn acts Speransk> drew 
up a project of a constitutional monarchy, 
according to which the legislative {xiwer was to 
be shared b) the monarch with a representauve 
assembly. Speransky fell from gnicc through 
court intngues by conservatives and hts project 
was not brought to life because of the War of 
1812. 

The events of this war left a deep impress on 
Alexander. He became subject to mjstic moods, 
and drafted the plan of the Holy Alliance for 
the promotion thmughout the world of state 
policies based on the Gospels. During the 
Vienna Congress and in the following years 
Alexander was dominated by ideas of legitimism 
and of restoration of pre-revolutbnary regimes 


as an antidote to the revolutionary movementa 
in Europe. In domestic affairs he also renounced 
the liberalism of his earlier years. Alexander 
completely approved of the regime of unen- 
lightened absolutism, introduced by his clasest 
confidant Arakcheyev . This led to a recrudes- 
cence of Revolutionary sentiments among the 
young otfivers iinbuid with western radical 
idc.ss, and to the organi/ation of a net of revolu- 
tionary secret societies among them. .Mthnugh 
the plot became known to Alexander, he was 
slow to take action Ills gmwiiig vacillation was 
also apfurent in the foreign jiohcy of the last 
years of his reign. When the C^iccks rebelled 
against the Turkish authorities, the Holy Alli- 
ance headed In Mtxandcr hail to sup|x)rt 
either kgitimisrn against revolution, as it had 
consistentlv done htretofort, or ('hiistians 
against Moslems, in accordance VMth Russian 
p}|K> in the Balkans \kx.inder hesitated lot 
some tinu, but was spared the iKccssitv of a 
decision bv his sudden death. 

A Kii^rwmiH 

Consult ShiliJef, \ K , hnperator llfKuindr 
no duzn 1 tuirstunam* (Irnpcror 1, lli 

I lie and Kci/n\ 4 \ols f2nd cd st l*itersl>uo{ 
i«>04 os), Nikoli* \ 1 ikh i\ lovu h, (irmd Duki, Im 
Pirutnr lUksandr /, 2 vols (M IVttislnirK 1912), 
Sihurnann, ITiKMlor, (usthuhft i\usdtiftd^ unttr 
Kuiar Stkidiitit t 4 voK (lUilin i»>Of 19) vol 1, 
l*vpin, A N , t >hdu ht shntnfte dxt^htmr ? Routt pti 
AUhiundrf i ( ph td St Pittishuri? i«joS), tr hv 
B Min/ts IS Jht rttuiuhf (fi>rU\ihoJt unUf llt\- 
andti I (Berlin MiUur)o\, S P , Ihiti 1 hudi 

Ahksafuh nskfrto \rtwtw ( I ht \fliiis .ind Pi >plt nf 
the 'I imc ot Altxuidcr) (Birlin 1921), Kornilov, A 
A ^ Kun utoHt Rown \I\ r (Most o\\ 1912 14) tr 
bv A S Kaiin as Modtrtt Ruutun lli\tor\ (New 
\ork 1924) ihs 

ALEX \NDLR II (1818 81), emperor of Russia 
from 185;;. The reign of Mexander l>egan during 
the Crimean War, which brought out the 
incflicieniv of the regime of absolutism and 
made cornprediensive refonns inevitable. Al- 
though not in sympathy with u>nstitutionaI 
ideas Alexander understrxid the acriousness of 
the situation. “Better that refotjn should come 
from above than wait until it ii imposed from 
below.** The reforms began witli the abolition 
of serfdom (1861); the peasants were granted 
pcrson.d freedom and some land, and the gov- 
ernment provided assistance to peasant com- 
munities in paying compensation to the former 
landowners. Other progressive measures in- 
cluded the introduction of local self-govern- 
ment {zemstvos and municipalities), of a new 
court system and of univenud military service. 
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As a whole these reforms removed the most 
serious obstacles to free economic and social 
development of Russia, and the country began 
to progress rapidly along the lines of economy 
and industrialization. Public opinion expected 
that the reforms would culminate in tlic crema- 
tion of a parliament, but these expectations 
failed to materialize. A conflict between the 
government and the liberal groups appeared 
therefore inevitable and revolutionary activities 
spread rapidly. I'hc govenunent tried to sup- 
press the movement by police measures which 
merely made the confliet more acute. Only at the 
end of his reign did Alexander agree to summon 
zemstw deputies to some committees of the 
Imperial Council, but before this measure could 
be promulgated he was assassinated by the 
revolutionists. 

As reg;irds the non -Russian parts of the em- 
pire and especially Finland and Poland, 
Alexander j. '.. J a concihaton,' policy. The 
Polish extremists, however, drifted toward a 
radical solution of the Polish problem, so that 
after the unsuccessful insurrection of 1863 the 
remnants of Polish autonomy were ulxdished. 
Simultaneously a f.ir reaching land rcfonii vva 
carried out in Polaiul favoring the pe«isants 
against the nobility who then constituted the 
mainstay of Polish nationalism. 

Alexander 11 pursued an aggressive policy in 
the Middle Fast (as exemplified by the comjucst 
of lurkc^stan) and in the Near Fast. In iSyo 
Russia reassumed tlic right, lost after the 
Crimean War, of maintaining a Heel in the Black 
Sea. The Russo-'Furkish War of 1877-78 re- 
sulted in the liberation of Bulgaria and tlie 
aciiuisition of Kars and Batum in Transcaucasia. 

G. Veunahsky 

Comu/t: Tatishehev, S. S., Imperatnr Alexander ii 
(in Russian), 2 vols. (2nd ed. St. Pcienthurg 
C'ardonne, C. dc, L Empcfkur Alexandre it (Pans 
1883); Rambaud, Alfred, Ifistnire dr la Ruisic (7th 
cd. Paris ic)i8) p. 671-755; Komilov, A. A., Kurs 
isttirii Rossii xrx t^ka (Moscow 101^-14), tr. b> A S. 
Kaun as Modern Russian History (New York 
pt- ii, p. 1-248; Vernadsky, G., A History of Russia 
(New ilaven 1929) p. i5i-<>6, i9i-<>8. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT (356-323 B.t\), 
Hellenic conqueror and statesman. Alcvinder’s 
inheritance included Ins ancestral kingdom 
Macedon, the headship of the Hellenic League 
founded by his father Philip n, and a mandate 
to wage a war of revenge, liberation and 
spoliation against tlic Persians. The first phase 
of this war (334-331 B.c.) left him in possession 
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of all the lands around the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean included up to that time in Greek aspira- 
tions. Not content with this he succeeded in 
hurling the Persian king (Darius iii) from his 
imperial throne and in asserting his authority 
over all the Iranian peoples and the entire basin 
of the Indus. 

On the death of Darius Alexander assumed 
the kingship of the Persians, and despite Mace- 
donian opposition he drew freely for his 
administrative and military services on the 
former Aryan lords of Asia. He carried this 
policy of fusing the imperial races so far as 
himself to choose his c}uecn from among the 
conquered, and to require eighty of his oflicers 
to marry Iranian ladies and ten thousand of his 
soldiers to take native wives. This astounding 
policy \ as a reaignition of the fact that Mace- 
donians and Greeks alone w’crc too few' to 
dominate the vast alien population involved in 
the second phase of his war of conquest (331- 
324 B.(\). It encountered tew many national 
prejudices to have any chance of success after 
Alexanders premature death (323 B.C.); but 
through emphasizing the common humanity 
that underlay differences of race, language, 
religion and culture it reenforced other cosmo- 
politan tendencies of the time (the Greek 
koine^ individualistic philosophies and religions, 
etc.), and entered into the imaginative heritage 
of Zeno, the founder of the stoic school of 
philosoph” 

The coi quests of Alexander prepared the 
way for larger world unity by breaking down 
existent states. I'hey permitted the expansion 
of the C? reeks into the East, and this expansion, 
being one of city-stales l>oth because it was the 
instinct of the (1 reeks to expand that way and 
because Alexander conceived city-states as 
essential for civilizing the fused world of his 
vision, became a further element of political 
disintegration. The monarchy of Alexander, 
although theontically triune in character — to 
the Macedonians he was a national king, to the 
Cirreck cit}' -states a god-king, to the Asiatics a 
king by divine grace - was actually one all 
embracing autocracy. By divorcing government 
fnmi self-government it facilitated the task for 
Rome. By uniting Europe and Asia in one 
denationalized political world the conquests of 
Alexander favored the rise and spread of the 
religious ideas which ultimately found ex- 
pression in Christianity. Sucli w;is the com- 
pelling quality of the great MacedoiiLui s work 
and personality that the Alexander of legend 
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achieved triumphs undreamed of by the Alex* 
ander of history. 

William Scott Ffrguson 

Consult: Arrian. Aruibusis, tr. by E. J. ChtnniK-k 
(lAiniion 1884). Wheeler, IL I., AUxanJer the ihetU 
(New York igoo^; 'Fam, W. W., m Ctwtbrid»iv - luAcftt 
Ihstor\\ i-xii (Cainbridj:c, En^. i<>23 ) \oL 

\i (1927) p. 35 ^“’ 504 ’i M«Ufi»un, F. P., The CJtxts of 
King Alexander of Macedon (CambridiTr, Mass. 

ALFIERI, VIITORIO, Conff (1749-1803). 
Italian trajtic {H>et, draiiuiiNt aiul |M)litical 
writer. He uas bom in Piedmont of an old 
and illustrious family. In his famo'ts auto- 
biography (IV/fl . . . scritta da tr. by 
C. E. Lester, 2nd ed New York 1845; in Opere^ 
voL i) he tells of the siipertkial education he 
received at the Academy of Turin, of his lack 
of interest in study during his youth, .uid his 
astonishing indifference to the Italian language 
and traditions. lie spent alx)ut si\ \ears m the 
principal countries of Europe, and it was in this 
period that he first read Dante, Petrarch, B^k:- 
caccio, Machiaveili and Tassrt. It was not until 
his twenty-sixth year, liisgusted with a life of 
selLindulgcnce, ashamed of his ignorance and 
fired with ambition, that he detenuined to be- 
come an author. At first he wrote in French, but 
he soon made up his mind to **unfrenchif)** 
himself, and he went to Florence to begin the 
serous study of the Italian language and litera- 
ture. Within fourteen years, from 1775 — the 
date of his literary “conversion*’- to 1789, he 
published nineteen tragedies and wrote much 
verse as well as some noteworthy prose works on 
political subjects. Between 1786 and 1792 he 
spent most of his time in Paris and had an 
opportunity to obscr\*c the development of the 
French Revolution. At first he was favorably 
disposed toward it, praising in an ode the storm- 
ing of the Bastille, Parigi ihastigliato (in his 
Opere^ vol. iii, p. 132-39), but he later regarded 
the excesses of the revolution a.s a corrupt on 
of true liberal principles. He fled from Paris in 
1792 and gave expression to his hatred of the 
French people and of the revolution in his 
Misogallo (The Anti-Callican — Opere, vol. iv). 

Alfieri denounced all forms of arbitrary power 
and emphasized the necessity of liberty, of 
government animated by ideals of freedom and 
rq^Iated by law (consult his tragedies and 
some of his principal prose works — Della tiran- 
nUkt Del prindpe e delle lettere^ Panegirico di 
PKnio a Traiano — in Opere, vol. x). His Bruto 
primo (in Opere^ vol. vi, p. 299-340) is dedicated 


to “General Washington, the liberator of 
America.” He wwte a long ode, V America 
libera (in Opere^ vol. iii, p, 36-53), eNdlting the 
Americ'an revolutionary movement. In a chapter 
of his Del prindpe e ddle lettcre (in Opere^ vol. 
\) entitled “ Esortazione a liherar I'ltalia dai 
barbari,’* Allieri emphasized amon;; other things 
the use of literature as a means of achieving 
Italian unity and senscil the extinction of the 
temi>«^ral power <)f the popcs». HU lirutn seconds 
(in Opire, \ol. \i, p. 3.S5 42S) is dedicated to the 
“future Italian IVtiple.’* In his Misogallo he 
ein Ls.igeil the unity of Italy and spoke of hatred 
of the French as tlie futuLiinental basis of Italy’s 
political cxUtencc. 'This Inwik is important as an 
expression of a need lor tlie p»)lilK\il, intellectiul 
and moral autonomy of Ilal\. Alfieii may l»e 
amsidered the father of in«)dcrn Italian patriotic 
literature and is renow ntxl for his part in 
arousing the Italian people a sense of national 
consciousness. 

CfM'nixrr Miomki 

Florae: Opive Jt Vittorio \lUni ri\ttwipiitt‘ ttrl pnmr 
ientemmo ddbi Kua morti\ 11 xoii. ('1 111 in 

Consult: Dustico, (J., liiHuniioUa di Vtrf'trtn Affitu 
(3rd od. Morrill c 10271, Beit.ini, E. Vittnuo I/fi / 
%tuduitn nella t i/t/, ml pnrittn t wl}\iit* ( 2 nii i.«l 
Turin 1904); Si.imlura, .s , // penuem polittat i/i 
Vittorio ^Ufuri e le %ur fonti (Catanta iOio)i tiobitii, 
CL, Iai filosopa pohtua dt I tfforio Altieri (Tuon 
1022); C alosHo, 1 ., LWfUiuhiu di I litono Affurt 
(Ban 1924!; Cientile, CL, l/Vrrdita di Vittorio Aljun 
(Vc*nicc 19261; UuKi'icro, CL dc, Storia dtl lihrriiti\mo 
europeo (liari io2sL tr. by H. (L C'ollinjo^ocKi (I on- 
don 1927) p. 281 ^4. 

ALFONSO X (1226^ 84), king of C'astilc, royal 
scholar and lawgiver, succeeded his father 
Fernando iii in 1252. His thirty years’ reign 
w'as marked by a)ntinued strife w^th the Moors, 
fruitless efforts to attain the throne of the Holy 
Roman (German) Empire, and domestic insur- 
rections resulting finally in liis oxerthmw by his 
own son Sancho. The title of el sahio (the 
learned), which distinguishes hifn from all other 
Spanish moturchs, marks his fame as a man of 
learning according to tlic notirms of his time. 
He W'as fond of astrology (e^. his lengthy 
dissertation in the Partidas on the significance of 
the mimlxjr seven); a work {lAlbro del Tesoro) 
on alchemy, which had long been cultivated 
in Moslem Spain, is doubtfully attributed to 
him; he translated Arabic w'orks, wn)te poetry 
and patronized learning. Yet his achievements 
as a lawgiver, for which posterity honors him, 
were tlicn so little appreciated that he made no 
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attempt to give the greatest of them more than 
academic force. 

Fernando iii had planned a comprehensive 
scheme of codification to relieve the confuMon 
and diversity of Spanish Iaw» and almost im- 
mediately ui>on his accession Mionsfi tr)«ik up 
this project After causing the preparation of 
several preliminary works he pnjducccl, aliout 
1260, the cclehratid compilation known as 
Las nete puritdas ( The Seven Parts), which was 
not promulgated until the reign of his great- 
grandson in the Clones of Alcala fit 

probably took a direct part m its preparation 
and thus the influence of his kaining was here 
most permanent The work is prcj)onderantl> a 
reproduction of Justiniin law, the first to appear 
in a western vtrnicular It mirks the reception 
of Roman hw in Spam (displacing the native 
fmros) and its extension to her \ ist colonial 
empire ovtisias It provided a basis for prictical 
leg il leeord tliroiighout tlie Spanish spe iking 
world, ineliuliii^, Spinish Xnuriea and the Phil- 
ippines, long after sc ve ranee of the politic il tic 
CllAlU I s Si MM R l^nilNC UR 

( omult Altaniin, U , I Suuicis jii C. istiic * 

m 1 (itmrii/ Si/hm of I Soiirto, Ft? rm ofui 

MotenutU^ h\ v in ms 1 uioptin luilu C mtincntil 
1 Histon Senes xo) i (ikisNin igia) p 607 10 
\ntiqiieri J M , llistoma dt la lainlaiun espanola 
(ltd cd M idnd iS ;o) 

AIXJl CIR \S COM LRl NCI Ace Morocco 

QllSlION 

ALILV The attitude toward the alien in 
moeltm IS Will as pninitixe soeietv 11 prevents 
the crossing |X)int of two eontnelielorv lints of 
behivior, best niiimred, ptihips, in the 
etvmologv of the Litin hi\U\ and hospi\ I liesv, 
tvpes of behaMor m indicated on the one 
hand, b\ the silf-eonseioiisness of in t\eliisi\e 
group which iinolves distnist, feai md hitied 
of strangers and, on the Oiher, bx the feeling i>t 
mankind, eonseiousor subeonscious, whu h e ills 
for tlic honoting and protection of xi itoi or 
those Without help or kmdieel \eeordingl> the 
position of the alien tlmnighoiit soeni and 
economic histor\ has been two sided, ind his 
varied with the various currents of raeiil and 
national migration Even open societies, like 
that of the United Stai s, ma} close then gites 
niore or less; and a soeiet\ will alxxavs nuke 
some distinction between what it Rgards as 
^‘desirable*’ or “undesirable’* aliens 

The civilization of classical times seems to 
have been the first to rationalize the group con- 


sciousness of a large aggregate of territorial 
units into a superior cultural value, thus making 
the alien a “barbarian ” 1 he extension of 
Greek eultuve, and later of Roman eitizcnslup, 
operited to break down this general exclusive- 
ness and, until the beginnings of European 
nationalities at the close of the Aliddle Ages, 
the natural unit of cohesion against aliens was 
locil, as in pnmitixc times Ihis corMsted 
either of the tribe (which in most eases meant 
equally the religious cominunit>) or of local 
settlements deriving from agricultural com- 
munities, either intensified into toxvii life or 
extended into territorial government 

he ameept of the alien vanes in content and 
extent with these changing units In the village 
commiinit} it designated even the landholder of 
a neighboring village, and he was pernutted to 
hold local propertv onlv with the limited rights 
of an outsider ( lustnarktr of Ijcrman folklaw) 
In the medueval toxvn it extended to foreign 
traders, who were siibjteted to a stnngcnt 
guest law In fact the crcilion of territorial 
government, from the jurisdiction of the 
Carolingiin 1 mpire doxxn to the absolute 
monarchies of tarlv modern times, shows a 
eeiseltss struggle between the principle of 
tndiffinaius put forw ird bv territorial estates 
and anstoerieies as a claim to self-government, 
and the principle ot an alien inigMriture and 
bureaucricv used bx the centnl authority to 
unifv i standardize the administrition of 
wider .11 IS, whether nation il or supnnational 

Not onlv polmeil groupings I iit also racial 
conti ists shdipen the outlines of the concept of 
alien, is cm be seen in the great commercial 
rue s sueh is the modern Greeks and \nmnians 
and, even more, the Sx rims and Jexxs The part 
phxed b\ the Jexxs m the slnpinp of moelein 
c ipitilisin IS well knoxxn It is, however, to be 
Kunv in mind thu the Jtxvs represent onlv a 
maiKcd instanee ot a well known and universal 
pnue s in pn ipitilist soeietv I he infiltration 
of aliens as commeieid anel banking entie- 
prencurs is exeinplitud m I iiropean historv by 
the dominition of the (umian Hanse and the 
meelncval Italim ind southern Ficneh traders, 
and also h\ the colonizing activities ot the 
western nitions in Asia, Africa and America. 

According to the principle of exclusive 
bctticmcnt there is a tenelenev toward a segrega- 
tion of these “guests” in special dwelling places. 
The Jexvish ghetto in mediaexal and early 
modem towns stands as the most marked 
example of apparently hostile seclusion. Here 
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it must be remembered that separate alien 
settlements do not nccessaril) impl) teelings of 
group hatred or contempt, but himpK ainstitutc 
a means by which two or more communities 
may assocutc without gi\ing up their particular 
customs and traditions 'Fhus wc find ticnnanic 
and Slav settlements living independently side 
by side all over the region of (jennanic coloni- 
zation tn eastern Lurope, and the splitting up 
of the modem oriental town or xVniencan city 
into the quarters ot dilTerent races, lutionalitics 
and religions 

Not only in his economic position is the alien 
distinctive in his foreign surroundings He t!k 
living m a new and strange tmironment or, if 
he is part ot an alien group, he shares with the 
group the sense ot a learner between him and the 
race or nation which is tn the [xisition ot host 
Usuallv , thercfoie, he is charactcn/cd bv a high 
degree ot mobilitv and freedom from conven- 
tion ^K}mcUmes this has a }X)siti\c value, as in 
the case ot the Cahimst rctiigees from trance, 
England and the Netherlands, who did sr> much 
to spread economic and mkijI individualism in 
the static society based on the traditional ethics 
of t le mediaeval Catholic church Sometimes it 
is inerelv the plast]cit> and adaptabihtv of i 
lower cultural stage, such as that of the Sav ovard 
peddler m Lurope, the Indian trader in \trica 
or the unmigrant southerner and e.isteriier m 
Amenca 

Current interpretations ot alien psvehology 
have not taken into siiHieunt consider it ion the 
great change that has slow ly taken place in the 
average type ot world migrations I roru the age 
of ihc prehistoric and protohistorie conquests 
of agricultural bv nomadic tribes down to the 
nineteenth eenturv, the dispersion ot nun over 
a larger te*rntorv was preemineritiv the result of 
superior physical or mental abilitv 1 he end of 
the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
centunes arc marked, on the other hand, by the 
overflowing of the weak and unprivileged, «ot 
only of capitalist and feudal Lurope but also of 
the middle and far eastern empires 1 his change 
implies an alteration of methods m the aliens’ 
struggle for existence Instead of making their 
way by capaeitie*s for direct economic and 
political organization and leadership, tliey 
undercut the labor nurket and assume the n>Ie 
of critics of the social order which oppresses 
them. The mobility and unconventionality of 
the alien have always tended to make him an 
^‘objective” and rational judge of conditions 
that for him ladi the chaiwcter of the ’^natural/* 


and have even made him attach himself to dis* 
senting parties inside the society of his hosts. 
Ihese qualities arc now developing into at least 
a potential eknunt of social and political 
unrest 'Ihc mle of the revolutionary or Ilol- 
siu vist alien in niiHlern world polities is familiar. 
Its importance should not, howtvei, be exag- 
gerated Sixialistn and anarchism are to a large 
extent the result of an internal pnicess, a 
necessary outgrowth ot the unhealthy sides of 
miKiem eapitilist eiMli/ation, just as capitalism 
itsilt, although on occasion drawing hcMvily 
upon alien toiees, Jewish or I’rotistant or 
imperialist, is ts^»i^tlllly an intiinal process 
Ihe juridical concept ot the alien m inter- 
national law could not but follow the geiuril 
lims ot these changing rchlions bitwccii higher 
and lower levels ot eeonoiuic and |vohtieal 
organiMtion Ihe old teaching ot the tounders 
ot iiUHlcm intern itional law, strongly irnphisi- 
/ing the light ot tree access md asvhim tor the 
alien, cIoscK coriLs|>orided to the mtiust ot 
civili/ed governments in ittrieting v ihnble 
cultural md eermornu elements from ibroid 
'Ihiis the alien liw of nations like Ingland, 
Aiiuriea and ^vvit iiliiul v\ is an indispcnsihK 
eom|x>nent of ihiir gemtd poluv of stll 
preservation iiui eoinpetition in the modern 
[xditie« I and eeonontie vvorhl Hut elutieteiis- 
ticallv the turn oi the tide, hist imlicited bv the 
British Miens \tl of vv is most el« irlv 

expressed in these sune countries 1 ven it the 
tieatment ot enetnv aliens ind tlieir propertv 
in the World W ir and the |Haee tie ities be 
considered as a transient phise ot intern ition d 
kgd historv, the present stile of the proI>ltni, 
in oppisjtion to the abstract rules of the ‘1 ivv 
of nature,” is bised on two {positive piineiples 
The first is the bdineiiig of aliens’ rights and 
alie ns’ duties, diserimin iting agimst them m the 
granting of full eiti/eiiship, the second is a 
reeiprcKity between nations in the treatment of 
their respective eiti/ens. 

Cari Brinkviann 

Srr A.SSIMIIJVTION, Srx iai , Sic.RHCAnoN, Cjinire), 
IsrOIFRANfl, AmIsI Am Iie\F>I< Al IsM, Mo 

IIIIIIY, StKIAI, MlfRVIlOS, ImmIcraiion, Nvii- 
RAI IZAl ION, C I ri/lNSIII|», Al 1 1 ( I V*X< 1 , Al II N Prop- 
FRIV, FmMY AiIIN, 1 >IPL 0 M\II( PROlirilON 
Comull Pirk, R F , ami Burgess, Ik \V , Iniroduition 
to the Silence of Sonoltifi\ (and ed C hicago 1Q24) 
afistracts from W. homhart and H himmel, p. 
3i7-'a7, Michels, R , “M itrrialien zu cincr Soziologic 
dcs Frcmdca” in Jahrbuch fur Soztt^ogte, vol 1 
(1935) 396 V17, Brinkmann, C , Wntschafts- und 
Szztalgiuhchte (Munich 1927) p 72 71 
For iNrLRNAiiONAL Law FauchiUc, P., Traiti de 
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droit intemafional public (8th cd. of Bonhls* Manuel) 
2 vols. (Paris 1921-26) vol. i, pt. i, p. 888-9K6; Lisxt 
F., Vdlkerrechtt cd. by Max Fldbchmann (12th ed. 
Berlin 19^5) P* * 70 *^ 3 ; Hyde, C. C^, International 
Law^ 2 vols. (Ildbton 1922) vol. i, p. 94'io^>; Horchurd, 
K. M , The Diplomatii Protection 0/ Cttisem Abroad 
(New York 1916). 

alien and sedition acts. The Alien 

and Sedition laws were passed in 1798 by an 
overconfident Federalist party. 'Fhe a>untry 
was expecting war with France, and the x. Y. z. 
incident had raised antiforeign hatred to the 
boiling I'Mjint. 1'he hVeiidi govcrnincnl was 
believed to be spreading propagarula through 
paid agents, and the Republican press, edited 
brgely by foreigners, \\a.s hurling virulent and 
scurrilous denunciation against the goxeniTncnt 
and its officials. To meet this apparent ciisis 
four law's were passed. 'Hie Naturah/ation Act 
(i U. S. Statutes at l^rge 5^6) increased the 
period of residence nccessar}' for naturalization 
from fi\L i.»iiin*en years. The Enemy Alien 
Act (i IL S. Statutes at Large 577) authorized 
the president in his discretion to arrest, imprison 
or iunish enemy aliens. The Alien Act (1 l\ S. 
Statutes at Large ^70) gave the president 
power to expel from the country an\ alien whom 
he regarded as dangerous to pul)lic peace or 
safety, or whom he believed to be phitting 
against the go\ernmcnt. 'Fhe last two acts 
were to expire in two years. 'Phe Sedition .\ct 
(i II. S. Statutes at Large 59b) forbade, firt, 
seditious conspiracies or incitements, and 
second, the publication of any false, scandalous 
or malicious writing against the go\ernment 
of the United States, the president or Congress 
with intent to dc‘fame or bring them into disre- 
pute, or to stir up hatred against them or to in- 
cite sedition, or to aid any hostile designs of an> 
foreign nation against the United States. 'I 1 ie 
maximum penalty for such publication was two 
thousand dollars fine and two years imprisfm- 
ment. One accused under the act w'as alhiwcd to 
prove the truth of writings alleged to be s 
tious; and the jury w'as made the judge of crim- 
inality. The act was to expire by limitation 
March 3, 1801. 

The indignation and alarm of the Republicans 
was great, and justly so. The first prosecution 
under the Sedition Act was against a Republi- 
can member of Congress running for reelection, 
and all subsequent victims were Republicans. 
The cases were tried before unsympathetic 
Federalist judges and juries. While no aliens 
Were deportedy about twenty-five persons were 


arrested for seditious libel; at least fifteen of 
them were indicted and ten convicted. Many 
years later (1840 and 1850) Congress repaid the 
fines imposed upon the most conspicuous 
victims. Jefferson and Madison made the laws 
the basis of attack in the famous Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions (1799), which declared the 
acts invalid and asserted the right of the states 
to nullify unconstitutional acts of Congress. 
The harsh enforcement of the laws cut deep into 
the public consciousness, and they w'ere an 
important factor in the Federalist defeat in 
1800 and in the final ruin of the party. Nor was 
the lesson sotin forgotten. The War of 1812 
was fought without restrictions upon freedom 
of expression; and during the Ci\il War, in 
spite of the most virulent newspaper attacks 
upon the government, no sedition law was en- 
acted, although certain executive and military 
restrictions were sporadically enforced. 

The constitutionality of the Sedition Act 
was sustained in the lower federal courts and 
by three Siij^reme Court justices sitting on 
circuit; but llie question ne\er came to the 
Supreme C ourt The .Alien Act was alleged to be 
voiil beciuisc it denieil jury trial to deported 
aliens, and because it gave the president judi- 
cial powers. .At the present time there can be 
no doubt as to its \alidity. The Sedition Act 
was based on the hypothesis, later declared 
unsoiinil, that tliere is a federal common law 
of seil\l» us libel which the statute clarified and 
in some » aspects softened. The Republicans 
attacked tlie act as an exercise of a pow'cr not 
delegated to Congress, and as a \iolation of the 
freedom of press and speech protected by the 
First .Vmendment. 'Fhe weight of opinion is 
that as a peace-time measure it w'as void on this 
last grouTul. Certainly it went to the very limits 
of constitutionalit} . 

The whole episode of the .Alien and Sedition 
Actb burned itself imielibly into the American 
mind and trai’Ition. It beaimc accepted doc- 
trine that freeaoin of speech and of the press is 
beyond the reach of any congressional peace- 
time regulation, and that it includes the right of 
full and free j>olitic.d criticism. Nor was the 
sharp punishment meted out to the party which 
enacted these unpopular laws likely to be forgot- 
ten by rcsjx)nsiblc party leaders. It w^as not 
until the World VVar that Congress again 
imposed restrictions upon freedom of utterance 
and publication. .And it w*a$ no small part of the 
biller cost of the World War that it thus pro- 
vided the occasion for the weakening in a 
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measure of the traditions of unrestricted freedom nomic relationa in their international manifesta* 


of speech and press whuh wert* born out >f the 
f>opuLir resentment against the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws of 1798. 

Rout It I E. Cinu\uv 

See Ai uv. Si ni tion: Tri w>n. 1 m my Ai l^^. 
NaII aUJ/MKiS. VsilRUiK \I IsM, t IMl illHKIlKS, 
FRiiii>oM 01 Mnmi \M> OF iiii 
Contu/t AnJcp>i»n, 1 M, I ntonviiuiit ot ttii Mien 
and Sedttum laws' ui \nuruan Mt>ti lual Xsmkii- 
IHW, ,lnwMi Ktpitrt p 26, J S, 

The FcJtrnh\t S\tnr» iNiw Y«»rk CbiUc, 7 , 

Freethm of Specth (New Xi>rk 1920). 

ALIEN PROPERTY. The treatimnt of alitn 
property m time of war vas grt iilv atUcted by 
the growth ut tiadc trom the thiiUtiUh to the 
eighteenth centitr\ It \>» gciuralh assumed 
that Ofuihscation was cornnum untti the thir- 
teenth i.entiir>, but tlurt w is coiuparati\il\ 
little alien pmperty, except shijis, to be iound 
in most aiuntrics The iHrgmning ot ixpan^iou 
of international trade found 11*% tirst reiicction 
in the Magiu Carti (1215) Article 41 pro\td(s 
that alien pn>|>ert\ shall Ih: safe in time of war if 
rcciproaty ix granuil to English property by the 
nat onal cnem> ln>m that time man\ inHucnces 
served to support immunity for private pro|H;rty, 
evidenced in the mam by treaties. Although 
enemy property m tnemy territory was gener- 
ally confiscated, the practise of conliscatiiig 
enemy property m one’s own territory had 
gradually become unusual by tlie end of the 
eighteenth century, although numerous writers 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
failing adequately to distingiiu^h between alien 
property in one’s own jurisiliction and alien 
property in enemy territory , continued to 
speak of the “right” to confiscate long after the 
exercise of the alleged right had been aban- 
doned. 

The rule of immunity for private property, 
which in 191 4 was deemed impregnable, was not 
the result of any outburst of human itarun se* ti- 
ment, but rcst^ upon a sound development m 
political and legal theory which emphasized the 
essential distinction between private priiperty 
and public property, between enemy owned 
property in one’s own jurisdiction and in enemy 
territory, and between combatants and non- 
combatants. The natural law philosophers of 
the eighteenth century were not without their 
influence, proclaiming the con\ iction that those 
surviving the devastating effects of unmitigated 
war should have something left with which to 
take up again the thread of life. Modem coo- 


tions, being based upon the mobility of capital, 
alxo iunught the realization of the mutually 
destructive effects and futility of confiscation. 

In the L’nited Statics a special tradition in 
this fiuittcr had developed. T'here had been 
some sequestration of Ilritish debts by several 
of the colonies in the Revolutionary War, and 
the Treaty of 1783 undertiMik to restore the 
right of suit to the British creditors. The 
effort was not succi^ful, so that the United 
Statis in 1802 paid to (treat Britiin some 
^^3,000,000 to make good its inability to eairy 
out the tieatv promise of 1783. Meanwhile the 
Jay Treaty of 1794, declaring in Article 10 
against conhsiation of debts or funds in any 
future wars of the signatories, had lieen con- 
citidcd with (in at Britain Mexander Hamilton, 
in his defense of this provision ot the treaty con- 
taiiud in his famous Camillus Ee*tters, presented 
the reasons for this polity as Uing in the reliance 
pLiced by .ihcns on the hospitality of the eounirv 
111 which they live. His aigumerit may be said 
to have laid the foundation for \ini rican policy, 
for some fortv treaties of like purpoit were con- 
cluded with other countries They were designed 
to aflord to aliens, icsidcnt and iKin-roultnt, 
an assuranee of s<iltt> tor tlieir property, either 
by pcnnitting its re^moval ttom tlie eountrv 
within a limited period of six or nine months 
or by categoncalK deriving th« privilege ol 
sequestration or eontisuition. Mthoiigh jiielges 
after the War of iSiz and the CTvil War, reiving 
Ujxm text writers, occasionally expressed dicta 
justifying an aile^ged rule ot eonhscation, the 
fact IS that the political departinc nts of the* gov- 
ernment— C’ongress and the I'xecutiv c had not 
authori/cei the confiscation of ent'iny property 
in any war of the I nitcd States until 1917. 

The several belligerents m Eiuropc at the time 
of the outbreak f)f the World War in 1914 
enacted me«isures se(|ucstrating enemy property 
and prohibiting payments to the enemy. There 
was at that time no idea of confiscation, but 
the authorization of liquidation made restor- 
ation in kind difluult, if not impossible. As 
late as 1918 the English House of Ia>rds reiter- 
ated the time honored doctrine that the property 
of enemy subjects was not to be conhscated. 

The United States adopted a sequestration 
statute on October 6, 1917. The property of 
non-resident (jcrmans was to be demanded and 
held by an alien property custodian as a ‘ com- 
mon law trustee” to manage the property and 
“if and when necessary” to sell it in order “to 
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prevent vmtt and protect such property’* and 
to prevent its hostile use against the United 
States. The first alien property custodian an- 
nounced that “there is no thought of a con- 
fiscation or dissipation of property thus held in 
trust.” As the war proceeded new ideas seemed 
to develop in the mind of the custodian. He 
persuaded Congress to authorize wliat he called 
“Americanization” of the property and ob- 
tained authority under the Act of March 28, 
1918, to sell the property as though he were 
an “absolute owner.” Much property was sold 
at sacrifice prices, although Congress did not 
intend to authorize confiscation. Most of the 
sales were made after the Armistice, when no 
belligerent purpose could have been ser\ed. 
Perhaps the most notorious of the cases was the 
Chemical Foundation transaction, in which 
4500 chemical patents worth many millions 
were transferred cit bloc at a uniform price of 
fifty dolLirs '^ach to the so-called Chemical 
Foundation, organized by a group of indus- 
trialists and the then alien pmperty custodian. 
The Supreme Court sustained this transaction 
as valid under the statute. Seizures were dis- 
continued only on July 2, i<)2i. 

The Peace Conference met in 1919. To the 
surprise of many thoughtful students there 
issued fmm the conference, in the fonn <jf 
Article 297 of the Treaty of Versailles, a pro- 
vision to the effect that the Allied Powers 
rcscr\^ed “the right to retain and liquidate all J ♦ 
property, rights, and interests belonging . . . 
to German nationals” in the territories under 
allied control. A similar provision is to be ffHind 
in the other peace treaties. The pioceeds were 
to be devoted to the pa}Tnent of certain cLiirns 
against Gcnnany or Gcniian nationals. 'I’liese 
claims wrere in the nature of priNate ikbts, 
claims due to exceptional w^ar measures such as 
sequestrations, and so-called neutralin claims, 
which arose before the various countries en- 
tered the war. Any balance could be turned 
back to the ow'ncrs or to the Reparation C\ - 
mission for general distribution. The pnwision 
was not mandatory on the different allies, each 
country being left free to liquidate or return the 
sequestrated property. 'Phe (ierman go\ern- 
ment was to indemnify the expropriated pin ate 
owners. 

Most of the European countries— notaldy 
England, France and its colonies, Italy and, 
with minor exceptions, Belgium and Rumania 
(old territory)— -have confiscated the sciiues- 
trated property. As a matter of grace England 


has consented to return amounts up to ^1000 
to certain persons domiciled in Great Britain 
and in certain necessitous cases. Not many have 
been able to take advantage of this concession, 
it is understood. South Africa has released the 
prfjperty of domiciled Germans and given 
South African bonds to non-resident Germans 
for their liquidated property. Italy has released 
up to 50,000 lire to each enemy owner, but has 
taken the babnee. Japan has released up to 
10,000 yen and portions of the balance varying 
from 20 to 50 percent, retaining an aniount 
sufficient to pay nri\ate debts. Most of the South 
American states ha\e released the sequestrated 
pmpert> in full. Canada has not }ct determined 
its final policy, but unofficially appears to be 
cvmimittcd to return at least the cxccs.s beyond 
that reouired to pay private debts. This at least 
has been the arrangement w’ith respect to Aus- 
trian nationals. The British colonies adopted 
varied practises. The succession states — Poland, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia — ^were re- 
stricted in their privilege of confiscation, but 
liquidated the property to some extent and were 
supposed to pay the proceeds to the expro- 
priated owners. Some differences were made 
between territory previously possessed, in the 
case <)f an existing state, and that newly ac- 
quii ed. 'Furkey, after its v ictory over the Greeks 
at Smvrna, v\:is able to nullify (by Article 65 
of the Treaty of Lausanne) that pmvision of the 
'Fitatv O' Sevres which pmvided for the am- 
fiscation o' Turkish private property. “Personal 
effects” were released only in some of the minor 
countries like Siam and the German colonies 
tiken over by England, but patents and trade 
marks, unless sold with liquidated businesses, 
were in all countries returned to their owmers. 
The so-caflcd Young Plan of 1929 recommends 
that all further seizures or liquidations of 
(u'rman private pn)perty in allied countries 
shall tease. Probablv not much property would 
be alTcctcd by this belated renunciation. 

The (Jerman government has made but a 
small fractional payment to its cxpropjriated 
owners, claiming inability to pay more. Ger- 
many brought a proceeding before the Dawes 
Plan Arbitration Commission claiming the 
right to deduct from the payment to the Allies 
riie amount due to German expropriated owners, 
on the ground that this was an obligation im- 
posed by the Treaty of Versailles, and that the 
plan stipulated that all German obligations 
under the treaty were embraced witliin its terms. 
Germany lost the case. 
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When peace W'as made between the United 
States and Crerman\% it was pmvideil that Ger- 
man private pmperty was to be retained until 
Germany made ‘‘suitable pnnision” for the 
satisfaction of American pri\ate claims against 
Gcnnany. 'I'hcse included not mercl) the claims 
arising out of private del>ts, e\ceptional war 
measures and neutrality claims, as in the ca^e 
of the European countries- an amount which 
would have been limited to alnnit 550,000,000 
— ^but claims of every character. A Mixed Claims 
Commission w'as set up in Au^ll^t, to de- 
termine the amount of the cLiirns, with an 
American citi/cnas umpire. 'I'hc awards on pii- 
x-ate claims, including appmximately ten years* 
interest at 5 percent, arc estimated at aUmt 
$200,000,000. 

On June 5, 1920, a partial release was ellccted 
of the pn^perty of C Germans, .\ustrians and I lua- 
garians w ho became citizens of succession states 
by the treaties of peace, of certain classt.‘s of 
American citizens who by reason of their resi- 
dence in (iermany or other enemy terriU'rv 
had their property sequestrated, and of Ameri- 
can bom wives of ex-enemy citizens. ( )n March 
4* '923> the Winslow Act was pas.sed returning 
trusts up to $10,000, and $10,000 on the larger 
trusts, together with all income earned after 
March 4, 1923, up to $10,000 a year. On March 
xo, 1928, the Settlement of War Claims Act was 
passed, which returned So percent of the 
property of Germans and all the income earned 
since March 4, 1923. The owners of the with- 
held 20 percent are to receive 5 percent interest 
bearing participating certificates drawm against 
the fund to come to the United States under the 
Daw'es Plan (2} iK;rccnt of the reparations, 
after numerous prior cliargcs). For the income 
on cash in the treasury accumulated benveen 
1917 and 1923, the so-called Unallocated 
Interest Fund, the owners arc to rcccixe non- 
interest bearing participating certificates. The 
undelivered sum (about $75,000,000), togctl^er 
with the early payments to come to the United 
States, from German reparations, is to be paid 
over to the American claimants against C^er- 
many. The property of Austrians has been re- 
turned in full, inasmuch as Austria has depos- 
ited a sum sufficient to take care of the American 
claims against that country, probably not over 
$4,000,000. The Hungarians will probably re- 
ceive their property under similar conditions. 
Two percent is deducted by the alien property 
custodian from ail the trusts, in order that the 
United States may be repaid for the cost of ad- 


ministering the property. The owners are thus 
paying the United States a substantial sum, 
in addition to taxes, as a amdition of obtaining 
some So percent of their property. Because of 
the conditions attached to the retention of 20 
percent, it seems unlikely that the United 
Stites will ultimately confiscate the 20 percent, 
even if (jerinan reparations should hrciik down. 

What of the future? 'Fhe International Law 
Association at its 1924 meeting in Stockholm 
adopted the following resolution: ** Resolved 
that this C onferciice is lirmly of opinion that 
the revived practice of warring states by which 
they confiscite the availaole private property of 
alien citizens is a relic ot barbarism worthy of 
the niobt severe condeinnatk>n.'* With few 
e.xceptions writers throughout the world have 
ctmdemneit the Allied practise of confiscation. 
It is a leversion to an ancient institution which 
had been deemed obsolete. Its destructive clTects 
are likely to be considerable. Foreign invest- 
ments become instx'ure, and the realization that 
the swilety of foreign private projKTty in war 
depends not on law but on the pieponderance 
of force, is likely materially to hamper the re- 
duction of armaments. It remains to be seen 
whether the confiscating coimirie> will compen- 
sate the expropriated owners before the policy 
becomes irretriev.iblc, and whether any legal 
code, in an efiorr t») prevent the establishment 
of onfiscation <is a principle, will reafiinn the 
traditional rule of tlie immuntity of private 
property in time of war. 

Edwin M. BonriiAKD 
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alienation of property may be 

voluntary, resulting from the intended acts of 
the owner, or involuntary, through the acts of 
organized society in forcibly taking the property 
for the benefit of creditors or of one long in 
adverse possession, or for the public use. It 
may be effected by acts inter vivos^ or it may be 
testamentary, effective at the death of the owner. 

From the Middle Ages down to our own 
times the power of alienation has been regarded 
as a necessary and natural element of pniperty. 
In the language of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it is ‘*an inherent attribute of the 
property itself,” but historically it is by no 
means that. In primitive social orders alienation 
is quite unnatural. The earliest known form of 
pniperty was the aimmunity ownership of 
chattels, such as weapons, cattle and slaves, by 
the family, tribe or \illage. I'he ccjinmunity 
property wjis for community use, not for sale. 
Even \\he»’ crowing trade between tribes 
pro\iileu an economic un^e for the transfer of 
chattels, alienation W'as fK>ssiblc only with the 
ainsent of the whole community, evidenced by 
clabonite ceremonial. Later fonns of such 
ceremonials in prmf of transfer are strikineW 
illustrated by the numcipium of the eaihcr 
Roman law, the dramatic livery of seisin of 
land and even of chattels in the Middle Ages 
throughout Euro[)e, and by divers skeleton 
survivals in our owm time, such as the sealing 
of written documents, acknowledgment bcruic 
a notar\' and registration. 

With the increase of trade and the improve- 
ment and expansion of political organization, 
community pniperty in chattels and later in 
land slowly bn>ke dowm and disintegrated into 
individual ownership, with bniadening {xiw’crs 
of alienation and decreasing requirements of 
time-consuming attesting ceremonial. Com- 
munity ownership persisted in the patria 
pot f Stas of the highly developed Roman law, 
with all its consequent restriction upon the 
power of alienation. Survivals of it were fou A 
in the feudal system of land tenure which 
during the Middle Ages spread over nearly all 
of Europe. Even in our owm time we have 
remnants of the primitive institution of com- 
munity property in the several forms of co- 
tenancy still existing, md particularly in the 
common interests of husband and wife, such 
as tenancy by entireties, homestead and other 
rights of succession, and the “community 
property” generally recognized in legal systems 
derived from the civil law, and even in a few of 


the American states. Safeguarding the family, 
even at the expense of business interests, the 
law will not permit either spouse by alienation to 
prejudice the rights of the other. 

The older complex classification of property, 
based on the mode and extent of alienation 
allowed, such as, m the Roman law, res mancipi^ 
alienable only by burdensome ceremonial, and 
the res nec tnancipi^ alienable by mere deliveiy, 
ultimately gave place, in the law of Rome and 
of those countries in Europe later deriving their 
lawr from Justinian’s code, to a simpler and 
more natural division into movables and im- 
movables, both quite freely alienable by the 
individual owner, inter vizos and by will. But 
this result was not achieved so easily or directly 
in England. Before the conquest Anglo- 
Saxon law made a sharp distinction between 
movables and immovables. The former were 
freely alienable, but quite a different rule 
obtained in regard to immovables. Folkland, 
which included by far the greater part of the 
valuable land of the island, held in community 
ownership, was wholly inalienable, although 
book-land, a^nsisting of royal grants to re- 
ligious houses and great men, appears to have 
been freely alienable. The Norman conquerors 
brought to England much of Norman law. The 
simple and natural division of property into 
movaldes and immovables w^as abandoned for 
the highiv artificial and complex cLissification 
into pen» \i\i\ and realty. Rights in personalty, 
left Urgeiv to the church courts, in which the 
inffuence of the civil law was predominant, 
remained freely alienable. But the king’s 
cxiurts, in the interest of feudal control, assumed 
exclusive jurisdiction over the land, which was 
c]uickly put in feudal shackles that have scarcely 
yet been fully cast off. A unique system or 
feudal tenure was established, in which all land 
was held of the crown, while the tenant took 
an interest so narrowly limited that it could be 
aliened only '**ith the consent of his overlord 
on the one hand, and of his heir presumptive on 
the other. 

Those holding the land as tenants in chivalry 
under this system formed a privileged land- 
owning class who had no interest in trade, and 
dimly |>erceived that so long as they controlled 
rhe land of England they could control the 
people who must live on the land. Naturally 
they resisted every effort to facilitate its aliena- 
tion, but such a static condition of property 
could not long surv^ive. With trade increasing 
and lack-land buighcis growing richer, with 
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popubtion expanding and more and more 
mouths calling for a)m, the restraints on 
alienation began to give way. 'I'he judges, 
almost uniformly sympathetic with the demand 
for freer alienation, first cut off the interest of the 
heir presumptive, and later defeatcii the lords’ 
expected reversion by holding that fetiffment 
to A and the heirs of his body created a fee 
conditional u|ion the birth of issue to A. I’he 
lords countered with the enactment l\v Par- 
liament of the statute Dv Donis (1285), which 
created estates tail. But five years later in the 
statute Quia Emptores^ known as the “charter 
of free alienation,” they were forced to a.ssent 
to the validity of feoffment in fee simple without 
the consent of the overlord, .securing tliereby 
the abolition of subinfeudation, whicii had 
hitherto greatly reduced the value of tlieir 
feudal $er\’ice8. 

The inalienable entails set up under the 
statute De Danis did not long remain unchal- 
lenged. Fines, or collusi^e suits, were used to 
bar entails but could not defeat the veiled 
interests of reversioners and remaindermen. It 
was not until 147.'?, nearly two centuries after 
the creation of enuils. that landcti property was 
fued from this * perpetuity” by the decision in 
Taltanim s case. I'his bold piece of judicial 
icgtslation enabled the tenant in tail in pos- 
session, by the fictitious proceedings of a col- ^ 
lusive suit termed “suffering a comm«jn re- 
covery,” to bar the entail and create in the 
plaintiff an estate in fee simple absvilutc. in 
the meantime the development of “uses” in 
land had greatly facilitated alienation. In 1535 
the Statute of Tscs much simplified the 
formalities required for the convey.incc of 
hnd, while in 1541 land was made alienable by 
will. 

By [his time the evils consccpicnt u;M)n 
unreasonable restraints on alienation were 
fiilly recognized by the courts, but a new form 
of “perpetuity” srxm appeared by reason f a 
decision in 1620 that certain future interests, 
known as executory devises and u.ses, did not 
share the destructible quality of contingent 
remainders. This ruling, threatening to take 
land out of trade channels altogether, was met by 
another famous achievement of judicial Icgi.s- 
btion known as the rule against perpetuities. 
Thb rule, in its fully developed form, may be 
stated thus: any estate so limited that it may, 
under any possible circumstances, vest in right 
at a bter date than twenty-one years after lives 
in being a* the time of its creation, is absolutely 


void. In form it imfxiscd a restriction upon the 
power of alienation. In fact it kept property 
open for the uses of busines.s by freeing it from 
a tangled web of remote future interests. In 
like manner the long series of mortmain acts, 
beginning with magna carta^ by prohibiting 
the transfer of lands to religious houst*s, thereby 
kept it from the “dead hand” of the church 
and made it available for the needs of com- 
merce. 

'riie rule against perpetuities being judge- 
made ami not arbitrarily fixed by the words of a 
statute, its operation is highly elastic. Its 
application goes no further than the mischief 
sought to be remedied. Thus it docs not atlect 
an irltc^c^t, howe\cr remote, if it is so limited 
as to be alwa\H in the control of the tenant in 
}v>ssession. For that reason it has ia>t been 
appl'oti t») co\enants to renew long term leases, 
or to rigbt> id re\erter and rights of eiitrv, 
l>et.ausc such inttTe.sts arc not belicNed in fact 
to clog alienation. 

'fhe next ino\e «d' the landowning class, in 
thtir .struggle to ret.iin control of the land by 
restricting alienation as far as jvissible, was the 
invention of the “.strict settlement,” a method cjf 
marriage settlement b\ a series nf entails which, 
altlioijgh not legally a |>erpetuit\ , nevcrtheleh.s, 
under the inriiience of family and class pressure, 
in fact rendered a considerable part of the land 
of Englanil inalienable in the hands of the 
Lindcd gentry'. Thi.s situation was met by the 
Setlleil Land .Act of 1S82, ccmfinncd and ex- 
tended by the Law of Pniperty Act of iq25, 
under which tlie freehold tenant in posscs-sion 
has the unrcMrieted power fif alienating in fee 
simple, 'i'his legislation also abolished primo- 
geniture. 

The American colonists brought with them 
to the New World the fully developed idea of 
the common law that unreasonable restraints 
upon alienation of property and perpetuities 
arc contrary Xo public policy and void, but in 
determining just what restraints arc unreas^m- 
ablc there appear some curious and interesting 
variations from the law of England. 'Fhc most 
notable of the.se is found in the curious doctrine 
of spendthrift trusts. In England it is settled 
policy that any beneficial property right avail- 
able to a person sui jurts^ whether by way of 
trust or otherwise, is also available to his 
creditors; but it is now equally well settled in 
all but a very few of the American states that, 
by the use of apt words in a deed of trust, ar 
interest for life, at least, may be given in an3 
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form of property, real or personal, which is 
beyond the power of the spendthrift to alien, 
or of his creditors to seize. The English rule 
results from an appreciation by a nation of 
tiaders that honesty is not intrily the best 
policy but the only policy to sati guard com- 
merce. The American doctrine seems to rc^sult 
from a reverence for the wishes of a grantor or 
testator which outweighs the interest of trade 
and extends to the spendthrift the protection 
always allowed to married women, to whose 
separate use tnist property may be devoted 
freed from the penis of unwise alienation, 
voluntary or otherwise. 

W. R. Vancp 
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\LILXIST. 'Hie word alienist has largel) been 
used in the past as sMionMnous with the word 
psMhialiisl, but m retent >cars there has tiiukd 
to grow up a distinction between the two tci » 
While ps\chiatr> is used to cover the whole 
speiialtv of medicine which devotes itseh to the 
care and treatment of mental disease, the 
practise of the alienist, or ahenistics as it is 
sometimes referred to, has to do onl> with the 
determination of insanity in the legal sense, 
insanity being coneened to be onlv eirtain 
aspects or degrees of mental illre'ss limited in 
accordance with legal definitions. Mental 
disease is theicforc a medical or scientilic Urm, 
while insanity is the legal and sociologieal tcim. 

The function of the alienist, which is es'^ - 
tially that of the expert witness, is in thexiiy to 
give the results of his scientific experience with 
mental disease m general, .ind 111 particular with 
reference to the case in hand, for the assistmee 
of the court and the instruction of the ju^>^ As 
an expert he is not con med to testimony as to 
facts. His testimony is essentially opinion 
evidence, and on the witness stand he is called 
upon to give his opinion of the bearing of 
certain symptoms upon certain legal issues 
involved, such as responsibility in criminal 


actions and testamentary capacity in civil ones. 

The testimony of alienists has in recent years 
fallen somewhat into disrepute because they 
have been pitted against one another m equal 
numbers, and because of the technieal character 
of their evidenec and the fact that they con- 
tradict each other, |uncs have tended to dis- 
regard it. Many eflorts have been made to 
correct this state of affairs. The most outstand- 
ing suggestion is to employ state alienists who 
occupy a neutral position in the cause at issue 
and v\ho may therefore be cross-examined by 
both the defense* and the prosecution, buch a 
course does not limit cither the defense or the 
prosecution from employ ing additional alienists, 
but It IS felt that the neutral position of the 
state alienists would materially mcrease the 
v\tight of their testimony. In practise, however, 
the fjioOlem of the expert testimony of alienists 
remains in a v cry unsatisf actory state. 

The ps>chiatrists, hov\ever, arc coming into 
anirt work from a somewhat different angle and 
are rindenng most valuable service. They are 
rarely seen on the witness sUnd, but usually 
make scientific investigations into the mental 
condition of individuals v\ho conic before the 
courts and render their reports directly to the 
court for its guidance. They have been of 
especial service in the juvenile courts, but are 
coming now gradually to do similar work in the 
criminal courts. 

'1 hi i ik»ng over of this pre-trial work by^ the 
ps\ehiati i has made less and less necessary 
the cmplovmcnt of the alienist as an expert at 
the tri..], and it is perhaps in this direction that 
one may look for the solution of the expert 
witniss problem, so fir as it relates to the 
qiKstion of mental disease and insanitv . 

WiLLiwi A. WmiL 

See lN«?\Nm, Chimi, FxprRr, Lmdincf, Criminal 
Law, ISvcHiAiRi, Menial IIvgieni. 

Comult \Vitthuis, R A , and Becker, T C , Medual 
Junspntdtnce, / rensic Midutne and To\uohf»\, 4 
\(»ls (2nded Niw York ii'lxol 111, p 147 346; 
CiluLck, S Sheldon, 'If* ntal Ihsouhr and the Cnmtnal 
Ltm (Boston i92sk \\hitc, William A , Imarnty and 
the Criminal I axi (New \oik iQ2il, C>lucck, Bernard, 
Studu^ tn Fonmte P^yehiatn (Boston ii)i6), Brasol, 
Ikms L, The hlemmts of Ctvne, A Pwtho-Soctal 
Jntifprttation (New Yoik ii)27\ Southard, E. E , and 
Jiretr, Mary C , Kingdom of Exih (New York 1922) 

, 438-41- 

ALIMONY, as the term is popularly under- 
stood, denotes the obligation of a husband 
to continue to support his wife and any de- 
pendent children after absolute divorce or 
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judicial separation. As such it is generally 
understood simply as a provision for main- 
tenance. 

Historically, however, alimony is to be con- 
ceived ;is any coin|)ensation to either spouse for 
the disruption of the marriage. In the broadest 
sense it is an adjustment of the economic 
relations of the spouses. In its origin and 
evolution it is as much a penalty to prevent 
divorce as a provision in case of divorce. In 
ancient patriarchal societies, where divorce 
was absolutely unlimited for the husband, he 
might put his wife away without providing for 
her at all. In a more advanced stage a llxed 
penalty is often assessed against the husband if 
the wife is inniHrcnt of otTcnse. This right 
probably arose to prevent blix>d feuds with the 
wifeV relatives. 'I*hus under the Code of 
Hammurabi a husband who divorced his wife 
without cause had to forfeit to her one mina of 
silver, and in addition restore her portion. 

This latter provision marked an advance 
representing a greater stabilitv' of matrimonial 
and economic institutions. Alimony is now* 
imposed as a positive legal duty which can be 
omtrolled by the spouses only to a very limited 
c tent, but in its origin it was largely con- 
tractual. The husband's unlimited right of 
divorce began to be a>ntn>llcd by marriage 
contracts among the ancient Egyptians, (jreeks 
and Jews. Indeed the C» recks linally went so* 
far a.s to declare a marriage witinHit a property 
settlement for the wife to be in\ahd and void. 

The Roman law', which has had most in- 
fluence upon we.^tern institutions, exhibited all 
these stages of de\elopinent. I'nder the nutnu% 
system of marriage the wife had no rights at 
all, but by the time of Justinian, when Imsband 
and wife were u|Hm an eciuality before the law*, 
it was established that a guilty wife lost her 
dos^ and a guilty husl^and liis donatio propter 
nuptias. Brith spouses were liable to contribute 
to the support of the children. In the absence of 
marriage settlements, however, the guilty 
spouse forfeited one hundred pounds in gold. In 
case of divorce by mutual consent the parties 
could make any arrangement they wished about 
their property. 

Perpetual alimony for the w'ife follow*ed as a 
necessary metaphysical and economic corollary 
of the mediaeval church’s doctrine of the indis- 
solubility of marriage. The Protestant reformers 
who could allow divorce only by conceiving one 
of the spouses as a criminal emphasized par- 
ticularly the penal character of alimony. Much 


of the extravagance of the present Anglo- 
American law of alimony is to i)e attributed to 
the persisting influence of Reformation ideas 
which passed from the hJnglish ecclesiastical 
courts into the common law. 

'rhe present rules of alimony exhibit many of 
these survivals. Judges on the whole are still 
inclined to liMvk u(>on alimony as a punishment. 
Its amount is usually aflccted by the degree of 
the husband s guilt, and is pro|)ortioned not so 
much to the wife’s necessities as to her hus- 
band's Hnanciul capacitv . It may be us high as 
one third of his income. .Mthuugli the wife has 
to be innocent, she remains entitled to alimony 
if only guilty of lesser matninonial oflences than 
adultery. A wife may get tem|X)rarv alimony 
{pendente Uti) pending the very ileterminatioii 
of her right to divoice. Alimony does not 
automatically cease ii]>on her remarri.ige. Ini- 
prisrjnmcnt for del>t has long ceased to he 
popular, but a divorced husb.md may be incar- 
cerated for failuie to pa\ alimony, 'rhe alimony 
laws thus nuke marriage an oppoitimitv tor the 
dcteniiined “gold-digger.” It is to be ihnibted, 
how'cvx r, that aliinonv is rel.itttl to the recent 
increase of ilivone. If the wife i-* encouraged, 
the husband is eorre^pf)iulingl\ restraint d. 

The first step to relorm the aliinonv laws will 
be taken when the principle is retogni/ed that 
the mere fact of marri.ige tan onl\ metaphvsi- 
callv be regarded as a proper basis tor alimony. 
This view would permit the duration of the 
mairiage to be taken into account. 'I'he present 
economic emancijution of wtimen should 
dictate the sulistitiition of an iK|uital)le liipiida- 
tioii of the economic claims of the spouses up*)n 
each other for alimony. Even in the ahsence of a 
legalized institution of community property the 
intimacy of marriage creates its natural equiv- 
alent. 'I'hc woman who has made her household 
her career would certainly be entitled to sonic 
allowance when tlie value of her services to her 
husband are considered. In any event the sexual 
disabilities of women remain, and the wife with 
dependent children should be entitled to ade- 
quate protection. In three American jurisdic- 
tions, ^Ias.sachusetts, North Dakota and Ohio, 
statutes now give a husband the right to alimony 
under certain circumstances when he is the 
injured spouse. This reciprocity may be just 
in the present impasse but it represents a 
dubious reform. Where the conduct of one of 
the spouses has been such as to injure the other 
in health, reputation or property, a mutual right 
to damages might be allowed in the liquidation. 
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Many of these reforms have long been law in 
various European countries The influence there 
of the Code Napol&in restored much of the 
enlightenment in matrimonial relations which 
characterized Roman law. The freedom with 
which alimony is granted in American states is 
in part a reflex of our economic efflorescence 
and social undiflerentiation. But the general 
equivalent of the communit> and dotal property 
s)stems on the continent have restrained 
alimony When granted it is limited mostly to 
cases of actual need I'he husband, it is true , 
often has a right to alimony when ineapaeiLited 
The wife generally may be luble for a con- 
tribution for the support of the children Th< re 
was no right to alimony «it all in Sweden until 
the new Liw ot iqao which established it only 
m cases of actual want 'rhe reciprocal claims 
for specific injuries arc also law now in the 
Scandinavian cfmntrics, liut have been long 
allowed in Swit/erLind In most countries where 
l>oth pai.ies a e It fault in any wa\ neither is 
entitled to alimonv I mill} it should be noted 
that the right to divorce b} mutual consent 
in Russia, \ustria, Belgium, Ruminia and 
the Scindmavian countries is itself a solution 
of the alimon} piobkm, for then the pirties 
may come to an amicable understanding ufx^n 
the subject without the intenention ot the law 

\\IIII\M blAMF 

Sie Marrimi PivoRd, Dovvnv, Commimiv 
PHoriRIV 1 AMII V , 1 AMII V 1 VW I I MIM'^M \\o 
PosIlION IN Sot li IV 

( omulf Howard, (icor^t I , 1 lltUory tf 
mutual Imhtutwm (( hic ik'* 1004 ) Kit< hin s B 
1 History of Ihxont (1 ond( n Bishop J P, 

Ar< Commcntancx on Ih ntci ani St para- 

tion, z vnls (C hie ICO iSgi) SHduUr, J imc-s I 
Irtatisi on tin 1 an oj Matfia^i Dnonc and St para- 
turn and Donnstic Rtlatwns y v«)ls (iith id \ihinv 
igai) Birbie, I ^^)n, Ituuh pratiqut du di ttt (Puis 
11 ) 27 ), Sc Ihn, J 1 , Marnai,e and Dtf tnc 1 t^islation 
ffi ^Sner/f N (^linru ipolis ic) 22 ) Si\lo\> llirbirt Iht 
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1920). 

ALISON, ARCHIBALD, Bari (i 792 -i% 7 )» 
historian He was bom at Kenlc\ , Shropshire , of 
Scottish parentage, studied at 1 dinbiirgh \ ni- 
versity, joined the Scottish bar and in iS^4 
became Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Before this he 
had entered literatun as a contributor to 
BlackwootVs^ in whose pages he advocated the 
undiluted Toryism of the day, and he had long 
been collecting matenal for a Jlistorv of F uropc 
the Commencement of the French Reiolution 
w /yjp to the Restoration of the Bourbons tn iSiS^ 


Th*s work appeared m ten volumes at Edin- 
burgh between 1833 and 1842, and had a 
prodigious sale, by 1848 America alone had 
Ixjught 100,000 copies Assuming the role of 
political philosopher, he made tlie mistake of 
writing as a violent partisan He frankly ad- 
mitted that he wrote to illustrate certain theories. 
One was the comfortable notion that to distuib 
the established oligarchic order of society was 
to chillenge destiny With Alison in mind 
Disrieli, in Camn^shy (1S44J, made Mr Rigby 
sptakof“Mr Wordy *s History of the litt war” 
as “a capital work which pioves that Providence 
was on the side of the Tones '* Critics of the 
lilieral persuasion had no dilhciiltv in making 
matchwood oi his most coniident dogmatism. 
Liter he brought the narrative down to 1S52 
in his ]It\tor\ t f Europe from thi I all of \ apoleon 
tn iSt' to thi Accession of Louts IS apoleon tn 
lS )2 (9 vols I dinburgh which 

gave him the fipportunitv of atticking the 
1S32 Refomi \et, the 1S44 act restricting the 
paper eurrtney, and the abolition of the Corn 
I-»aws Whenever he touched tither economics 
or politics in the History or m his other writings 
It was as a dic-lnrd lory He naturally sided 
with the South in the American Civd War. 

W. H. Dawson 

\LI W, HI GH, Bari (iSio-82), Canadian 
eipUin )f industry He was bom in Saltcoats, 
\vrshir Scotland, and received a thoiough 
appnntie* ship in tilisgow and Montreal in the 
m inagL ment and business side of shipping and 
shipbuilding His contributions to Canadian 
economic development consisud primarily in 
his abilitv to meet tlu de'inands ot shippmg in 
e^pitil, orgini/ation and Uchniqut during the 
dilliLiilt period ot technological change from 
wooden sailing vessels to non steamships The 
evintud success of the shipping industry was 
accompanied by the tying-m of that business 
with various » ther lims ot development, in- 
dustriil, mining and hnaneial (Merchants 
Bmk), a priKcss in which he played an impor- 
tint part Ihe Paeitic Seandd, however, is evi- 
dence that the railroads, with their heavier de- 
mands for capital and organization, were 
largely bevond his control. 

H. A. Innis 

Consult Dent, J C , The Canadian Portrait GaHery^ 
4 vols (Iimmto iSSo Si) vol 11, p 3 ^*“ 40 i Innis, 
H \ , 2 History of tlu Canadian Pacific RasltLoy 

(l^ndon igay) p 7^-83, Bowen, I C , History of the 
Canadian Pactfii Line (London 1928) p. 3 '* 45 - 
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ALLAN, WILLIAM (i8i3‘-74)f English trade 
union leader. He 'xi'orked as journeyman cn» 
gineer until his appointment (1847) as general 
secretary of an engineering \vorkcrs' union. 
Allan favored amalgamation of the various en- 
gineers’ unu>ns and amtributed largely to the 
formation of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineeis (1851), of uhich he general secretary 
for over twenty years. During this time the 
numerical and hnancial strength of this national 
society of skilled craftsmen became so impres- 
sive that many unions took its constitution as a 
model. It provided substantial unemployment, 
sickness and other friendly henctlts; and the 
moderation of its policy contrasted with the 
aggn*s$ivcncss and violence of \arious old- 
fashioned local unions. William Allan instituted 
an elaborate system of financial control, but the 
amount of administrative routine involved, 
together with his extreme caution and desire to 
con$er\*e the society’s funds, resulted in lack of 
constructive trade policj*. 

William Allan was asscK'iated with Rol^rt 
Appicgarth in the informal ‘‘cabinet” of trade- 
union leaders who guided the mo\cmcnt 
r^-sulting in legislation for full legal status of the 
unions (1871). The success of this mo\ement 
was facilitated by the favorable impression on 
public opinion created by the moderation and 
financial integrity with which Allan s society, 
and others modeled on it, were administered. 

J. H. Richaroso.n 

ALLEGIANCE is a concept which, despite its 
narrow legal meaning, is also of significance to 
political philosophy, for it connotes the emo- 
tional ties which bind the individual to a 
political group or association and to the symbols 
which represent it. The word allegiance is 
commonly related to the Latin ligius (French 
hge) and its derivatives li^eantia^ ligeitas^ etc. 
Tlicse terms denote feudal relationship; the 
adjective ligius therefore also occurs in connec- 
tion with hnmagium when it characterises uncon- 
ditional homage. The English kings seem to 
have succeeded at an early period, certainly in 
the twelfth century, in establishing their exclu- 
sive right to unconditional feudal superiority, 
80 that wherever ligium homagium is ^ne, the 
express reservation of faith toward the king 
is reciuired (for an interesting case r/. Coke, 
Institutes, pt. i, sect. 85). It seems that this 
claim of the king was effectively linked with 
another and more ancient institution going 
back to Anglo-Saxon tioies, namely with the 


oath to l^eep the king’s peace, i.e, not to commit 
cerlldn crimes nor to conceal the knowledge 
thereof. This oath was originally required of 
every man {cf. Laws of Eadmund 1 and Laws of 
Canute c. 21, quoted in Stubbs, Select Charters^ 
9th ed. (Kford 1913, p. 77, 87), but it appears 
to liave been gradually restricted to those who 
did not do homage to the king, such as magnates, 
knights and their rebtives, clerks, libeti homines 
and the like (Bracton, De legihus Angliae, vol. 
ii, f 124b). Wliether or not this oath might be 
assHK'iated with the origin of frankpledge (r/. 
W. A. Morris, The Frankpledge System, New 
York 1910, ch. i, and the literature cited there), 
it is likely that it became associated with the 
view of frankpledge under Henry ii. It has been 
suggested l)y Maitland that frankpledge and the 
tithing to which it belongs ser\ ed as a foundation 
for a part of the system of administering justice 
initiated by Henry t and developed by Henry n 
(Assize of Clarendon c. 1. in Stubbs, op. cit., p. 
170); for “under the intluence of the assi/c of 
Clarendon the duty of pn>diicing tme s fellow- 
pledges to answer accusations seems to ha\e 
been enlarged into a duty of ref>orting their 
offences, of making pre.sentmcnts of all that 
went wrong in the tithing” (Poll<Kk and Mait- 
land, History of Eni;lish Late, Cambridge, Eng. 
1895, vol. i, p. 557). 'Phis suggests that the oath 
of allegiance or allegrance, as it was often 
called until the seventeenth centurj', is the result 
of merging two oaths, namely the oath adminis- 
tered in connection with the allegiance of 
offenses violating the king’s peace and the 
oath of fealty administered in the confirmation 
of the liege homage, later called the natural 
ligcance due to the king. If this h\|xnhcsis were 
accepted, it W'ould solve the etymological prob- 
lem involved in deri\ing the word allegiance 
from ligius, hccau.se it would explain the prefix 
“al-” and also why this peculiar concept should 
have arisen in England alone. 

For certainly on the continent of Europe kings 
were not successful in advancing similar claims, 
and it was only in the fifteenth century that the 
French kings definitely established this right. 
In Germany, on the other band, the ligiwn 
homagium as well as the feudal tenancy to which 
it belonged gradually disappeared after the 
efforts of the Hohenstaiifen cmiJerors, partiai- 
larly Frederick 1, to seaire ligium homagium for 
themselves had been balked. The general 
development of feudal institutions in central 
Europe was unfavorable to such a dortrine; 
for the principle mi//'' tern sam seigneur^ 
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ivhich came to prevail in England evc^ more England of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
widely than in France, never gained ascendancy centuries is in many respects the most powerful 
in many parts of central Europe. As a result expression of the national state in its rigid seclu- 
the concept of allegiance is peculiar to English sion and insular self-sufficiency. As far as the 
law and has no real equivalent in French, individual was concerned, he was considered to 
German, Italian and other continental jurisdic- owe this allegiance from the moment of his 
tions. birth on English soil. He could not renounce it 

In England the concept of allegiance was except by permission from the king in Parlia- 
effectively linked with the crime of treason ment. It was the basis of all his rights and du- 
by the statute 25 Edw. 111 c. 2., which defines ties as an Englishman. Its feudal origin is 
the offenses which may be held to be treason, clearly evidenced in the fact that only such alle- 
Thc gradual expansion of royal pretensions is giance gave a man the right to hold real property 
evidenced in the reign of King Kichard 11 by the in England. Although an alien might acquire 
statute 21 Rich. 11 c. 3., which made high the status of subject through an act of Parlia- 
treason merely the purpose and intent of killing ment, the procedure for effecting this was at- 
or deposing the king, without any overt act tended by cumbersome formalities, 
to demonstrate it. Although these particular Such a rigid concept was bound to be sub- 
enactments were repealed under Richard’s tected to numerous alterations as modern trade 
successor, the same tendency exhibited itself began to develop, and the classical doctrine 
again under Henry iv and Henry viii (Coke, of allegiance as enunciated in Calvin’s case 
/nrff/u/rr, pt. iii, and Blackstone’s Commrn/ariipi, (1608) was slowly weakened by many minor 
bk. V, ch. \’i) and Elizabeth. Partiailarly under exceptions. This process eventually led to the 
the two latter monarchs there began the ten- Naturalization Act of 1870 (33 Viet. c. 14) which 
dcncy to use breach of allegiance, that is, trea- adapted the status of subjects to modern con- 
son, in their struggle with the church, a ten- ditions, accepted the principle of free inter- 
dency which culminated in the reign of James f , change of citizenship and thereby deprived the 
^ho might properly be described as the philoso- concept of allegiance of most of its significance, 
pher of allegiance, since three fourths of his This development had been anticipated by 
writings center around this ainccpt. It was the the fate of the concept of allegiance in the United 
feudal proprietary nucleus of the concept of States. In the early years of the republic the 
allegiance luid its ancient relation with a most prevailing opinion seemed to be that a citizen 
solemn oath which made it possible for James I could not ilivcst himself of his allegiance except 
to brand a breach of it as heresy. Moreover the under the sanction of the law' of the United 
notorious (Gunpowder Plot strengthened his States, and that until some legislative regula- 
hand in insisting upon the complete separation tions were made, the rule of the common law 
of ci\il and ecclesiastical allegiance, at which that allegiance is perpetual must prevail (Talbot 
his legislation of the next few years is aimed r, Janson, 1795, 3 Hal. 133-70). On the other 
(3 Jac. I c. 2, 4, 5 and 7 Jac. i c. 2, 6). The hand, Caleb Cushing expressed the opinion, 
center of this legislation w-as of course the oath of when he was attorney general, that the “doc- 
allcgiancc itself, in which the recognition of trine of absolute and perpetual allegiance is 
the pope as a temporal lord was foresworn. The inadmissible in the United States. It was a 
famous decision in Calvin’s case (v. 7 Coke matter involved in, and settled by us by, the 
Rep. I ; also to be found in Howell’s State Trials Revolution, which founded the American 
vol. ii, 1608, no. 85), established this as tue Union” (p. 166 in 8 Op. Atty. Genls. 139-69). 
authoritative interpretation of the legal concept In expounding the same doctrine Mr. Justice 
of allegiance for some time to come. Stor}' said that allegiance is ” nothing more than 

When in the succeeding century the people the tie or duty of obedience of a subject to the 
politically organized came to inherit the exer- sovereign under whose protection he is” (Inglis 
rise of the power which the kings had consoli- r. Sailor’s Snug Harl)or, 1830, 3 Peters 99-191). 
dated, the concept of allegiance underwent a The complication introduced by the famous 
gradual transformation. While allegiance was Drcd Scott case (Dred Scott f». Sandford, 1856, 
formally still due to the king, it was in fact owed 19 Howard 393-633) was swept aside by the 
to the body politic of which he was the formal Fourteenth Amendment, which significantly 
representative. This classical common law no- does not speak of allegiance at all but of an 
tion of perpetual allegiance as it prevailed in the oath to the Constitution of the United States. 
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The seme tendenqr later mamfested itaelf in 
oongreaaional legishtion dealing with citizen- 
ahip, expatriatbn and the like (Act of July ay, 
18M). The citizen either expressly or impUedly 
takes an oath to support the constitution and 
the laws of the United States, and no personal 
lehtkm is entered into with the government, 
Iqially ^leaking. It is a relation among the 
citizens that is involved and a pledge of obedi- 
ence to the laws, which the dtizeits make for 
themselves (United States v. Wong Kim Ark, 
1897, 169 U. S. 649-732). Still, law dictionaries 
nowadays usually distinguish three kinds of 
allegiance, natursd allegiance, acquired alle- 
giance, and local or temporary allegiance (for 
the latter see Carlisle v. the United States, 1872, 
16 Wal. 147-56). Allegiance is there defined as 
"the obligation to fidelity and obedience which 
the individual owes to the government under 
which he lives, or to his sovereign, in return for 
the protection whidt he receives." This defini- 
tion, when applied to the threefold distinction 
we have just indicated is lacking in definite 
meaning and prone to lead to confusion. This 
h most clearly shown by the cases of double 
allegiance which arise from the doctrine of 
dual nationality in international law when a 
naturalized citizen’s country of origin refuses 
to recognize his right of expatriation. 

The significant fact is that those relations of 
political loyalty which were formerly the result 
of allegiance are now the result of rationality. 
For the most part the only relations for which 
the term allegiance is really needed in modem 
law are those which exist between a resident 
alien and the state under whose jurisdiction 
he lives, due perhaps to the fact that in its 
territorial aspect the modem corutitutbial 
state resembles its feudal predecessor. The 
intematioial mobility of population today 
has produced migrant ratioials who wish to 
change or retain their origiiul dtizeiahip. 
This has given a new vitality to allegiance since 
it may now be used as the iiutrument wherdry 
govenunents, before granting citizenship to an 
alien, assure themselves that he does not adhere 
to ideals and beliefi which are contrary to the 
prevailing national motes and which make an 
oath of allegiance mthout reservatioiu impos- 
rible. The oath of allegiance, which has always 
been found useful in test acts motivated by a 
fear of the pope, nuy also be used even today in 
periods of subversive movements as a protec- 
tion against radical organizations: in dtis con- 
nectioD it 0My even be applied to native dtizens 


seeking public empbyment or entering public 
office. In another ffirection the concept of alle- 
giance may take on a new lease of life in the 
recent tendencies to emphasize the role of the 
crown in rebuilding the British Empire in terms 
of a free commonwealth of lutiotu. One might 
also mention the oath of “allegiance" to be 
taken by members of the Parliament of the 
Irish Free State (Art. 4 of the Peace Treaty). 
But even here it ought to be noted that the 
allegiance is to the constitution, and that the 
fiithfulness to the king is “in virtue of the com- 
nton citizenship of Ireland with Great Britain.” 

While the legal significance of allegiance is 
ix>t great at present, its broader philosophical 
implications have entered into the pluralistic 
attack upon the classical theory of the state and 
sovereignty. For the emotional ties which 
bind the individual to his state and his country 
of birth caiuiot be separated clearly from the 
emotiotuil tics which bind that same individual 
to other groups or communities and the sym- 
bols which represent them. The view of alle- 
giance taken by monistic theories of the state 
varies with the reason adx’anced for the neces- 
sity of a supreme authority. The theory which 
emphasizes the natural necessity of a unitary 
authority sanctioning the Ixvly of legal rules 
upon which all other groups depend for their 
existence treats allegiance as a phenomenon of 
nature, expressive, as Blackstone says, of a 
debt of gratitude. To the theorist, however, 
who emphasizes the purposive cooperation of 
free^willing citizens sanctioning the legal rules 
upon which other groups depend, the duties of 
citizenship express the binding force of the 
actions implied therein much more adequately 
than does allegiance. 

Carl Joachim Friedrich 

Ser. Authoritv; Citizenship; Treason; Feudalism; 
Monarchy; Church; Naturauzation; Dual Citi- 
zenship; Alien; Patriotism. 

Coiuult: Pollock, F., and Maitland, F. W., The 
IlUtary ef English Law^ a vola* (Cambridge, Eng. 
1895); Coke, Edward, InsHtutee pf the Laws of Eng- 
landt 4 vois. (vol. i, 7th ed. I^don 1670, yols. 
ii-iv, 5th ed. Ixmdon 1671); Sttackatone, William, 
Comsneniaries on the Lam of England^ bka. i and ly; 
James i, King of Great Britain, The PoHtical Works 
of Jasnet /, ed. by C. H. Mellwain (CamhridRf, 
Mam. 1918); Waits, G., DeuHsche Verfassungsge- 
tchichte, 8 vob. (Kiel 1844-78) Wils. iv-vi; buchairc, 
A., Maemd dee imtUutiom fraa^tuee (Paris 1892); 
Eamein, A., Coon iUmentairo dhiitoire du dmt 
frangaee (i4Ch ed. Paria igai); Salmond, Joim w., 
**CitizeDahip and AUegiance*’ in ham Qtiortnly Be- 
tneWf voL xvii (1901) 270-81, and voL xviii (19®*/ 
49-83. 
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BISMARCK, OTTO EDUARD LEOPOLD 
BlSSOI>.Vri, LEONIDA 
BJORNSON, BJORNSTJE RNE 
BLACHE. PAUL M. J. VIDAL DE LA 

BLACK DEATH 
BLACKLIST 
BL.\CKLIST, LABOR 
BLACKIJST, WAR 
BLACKMAIL 

blacksix)>:e, wiixiam 

BLACKWELL. ELIZABETH 
BLACKWELL, LUCY STONE 
BLAINE, JAMES GILLESPIE 
BL.\IR, FRANCIS PRESTON 
BLAKE, EDWARD 
BLANC. LOUIS 

BLANQl’I, JER6ME ADOLPHE 
BLANQUI, LOUIS AUGUSlTi 
BLASPHEMY 
BLIND 

BLIOKH, IVAN STANISLAVOVICH 
BLISS, WILLIAM DWIGHT PORTER 
BLOC, PARLIAMENTARY 
BLOCH, JEAN DE 
BLOCK, MAURICE 
BLOCKADE 

BLOK, PETRUS JOHANNES 
BLOOD ACCUSATION 
BLOOD \’ENGEANCE FEUD 
BLOW, SUSAN E. 

BLUE LAWS 

Pf TIP T AWQ 

BLUMENBACH, JOHANN FRIEDRiai 
BLUNT, WILFRID SCAWEN 
BLU^NTSCHLI, JOHANN KASPAR 
BOARDING OUT 
BOARDS, ADMINISTRATIVE 
BOARDS. ADVISORY 
BOCCALINI, TRAIANO 
BOCCARDO, GIROLAMO 
BOCCHI, ROMEO 
BOCKH, AUGUST 
BdCKH, RICHARD 

BODICHON, BARBARA LEIGH SMITH 
B6DIKER, TONIO 


See Anthropombiky; Bioumt 
See Boards, Administrativb 
Mabel Pkythian 
Alfred vm Overbetk 
Dixon Ryan Fox 
Frank II. Hankins 
Robert Brifftudt 
See Births 

R. R. KuczynsJd 
W. //. Dawson 
Roberto Mtehels 
Hanna Aitrup Larsen 
See Vidal db la Blactie, Paul 
M.J. 

A. E. Levett 
Walter Nelles 
John A. Fitch 

See Tradinc with the Enemy 
See ExTORrioN 
//. D. Hazeltine 
Lorine Pruette 
See Stonf, Li < y 
L. B. Shippee 
Oswald Garrison Villard 
W. P. M. Kennedy 
Georges Bourgin 
Paul T. Homan 
Im'u h. iMTuin 
Horace M. Kalt-m 
Harry Best 
See BLorii, Jfan de 
Rudolph M. Binder 
R. K. Gooih 
Merle E. Gurti 
Gaston Jize 
Maurice Parmelee 
Albert Hyma 
Herbert S<dow 
R. Thumwald 
Patty S. Hill 
Gmtavus Myers 
Robert R. Reed 
Heinrich Cunow 
Alyse Gregory 
Carl Brinkmam 
See Placing Out 
John A. Fairli$ 

Arthur W. Macmahon 
Giuseppe Prexrtoiiri 
Reni Hubert 
VBsse Gobbi 
mihehn Weber 
Ph. Schmartx 
Barbara Stephen 
W.H.Dauscn 
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BODIN,JEAN 
BODIO, LUIGI 

BODLEY, JOHN EDWARD COURTENAY 
BOETiE, Etienne de la 
BOGDANOV, A. 

BOGI§I&, VALTHASAR ANTON 
BOHM-BAWERK, EUGEN VON 
BOHMERT, KARL VIKTOR 
BOILEAU, ETIENNE 
BOISGUILLEBERT, PIERRE LE PESANT 
BOISSEL, FRANCOIS 
BOISSIER, GASTON 

BOITEAU, DIEUDONNfi ALEXANDRE PAUL 
BOK, EDWARD W. 

BOLINGBROKE. LORD 
BOLIVAR, SIMON 
BOLLMANN, JUSTUS ERICK 
BOLSHEVISM 

BONALD, LOUIS GABRIEL AMBROISE 

BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON 

BONCERF, PIERRE FRANCOIS 

BOND I*.>r‘?ES 

BONDED WAREHOUSES 

BONDING 

BONDS 

BONIFACE VUI 

BONIFACIO DE ANDRADA E SILVA, JOS^ 
BONITZ, HERMANN 

BONNEVILLE DE MARSANGY, ARNOULD 
BONUS, LABOR 

BONUS, SOLDIERS’ 

BOOK CLUBS 

BOOKKEEPING 

BOOM 

BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
BOOTH 

BOOTH, CHARLES 
BOOTLEGGING 

BORGES, JOSE FERREIRA 
BORN, STEPHAN 
BORNE, LUDWIG 
BORNITZ, JAKOB 
BOROUGHS 

BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS 
BORTHWICK, ALGERNON 
BORUCHOV, BER 
BOSANQUET, BFRNARD 
BOSCH KEMPER, JERONIMO DE 
BOSCO, DON GIOVANNI 
BOSS, POLITICAL 
BOSSUET, JACQUES BENIGNE 
BOTERO, GIOVANNI 


R. M. Maclver 
Edwin Mims, Jr. 

John M. S. Allison 
See La Bo&ie, Ehenne de 
J. F. Hecker 
Charles S. Lobingier 
Joseph A. Sdatmpeter 
Hans Gehrig 
Et. MarUn St.-Lion 
Edwin R. A. SeUgman 
Boris Soutarine 
Maurice Bestuer 
Gaston Jize 
Stlas Bent 
Crane Brinton 
William Spence Robertson 
Harry E. MtUer 
Maurice DM 
Betgamin Ginzburg 
See Napoleon Bonaparte 
Ed. Esmonin 

See Investment Banking 
See Warehousing 
Edward C. hunt 
George W. Edwards 
Richard Scholz 
Paul Vanorden Shaw 
J. L. Kandel 
Thorsten Sellin 

See Wages; Labor, Methods op 
Remuneration for 
See Veterans 

See Printing and Publishing 
See AcrouNTiNG 

Max Sylvius Handman 
See Leather Industry 
C. T. Hallinan 
Edith Abbott 

See Liquor Traffic; Liquor In- 
dustries 

See Ferreira Borges, Jose 
Gertrud Quarck 
Hans Traub 
Louise Sommer 

See Local Government; Munic- 
ipal Government 
See Penal Institutions 
Donaldson Jordan 
Hc^im Fineman 
W. H. Dawson 
William Adrian Bm^er 
Rend Hubert 

See Machine, Political 
Rend Hubert 
Mario de Bemardi 
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BOTHA, LOUIS 

BOUCHER I>E CRfiVECOEUR DE PERTHES, 
JACQUES 

BOULAINVILLIERS, HENRI 
BOUIANGER, GEORGES ERNEST 
BOUNDARIES 
BOUNTIES 

BOl'RGEOIS, l£ON VICTOR AUGUSTE 
BOURCJEOISIE 
BOl^RGUIN, MAl’RICE 
BOURINOT, JOHN (iEORGE 
BOURKE, RICHARD 
BOl'RNE, EDWARD GAYLORD 
BOURNE, R.\NDOLPH SILLIMAN 
BOl'RNEVILLE, DESIRE MAGLOIRE 
BOl’RSES DU TRAVAIL 
BOl TILLIER, JEAN 
BOUTMY, EMILE (J ASTON 
BOUTROUX, EMILE 
BOWLES 

BOXER REBELLION 
BOY scon's 
BOYCO'n’ 

BOYD, WALTER 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS 
BO’\'^'E. EDOUARD DE 
BRACE, CHARLES LORING 
BRACTON, HENRY DE 
BRADFORD. WILLIAM 
BRADLAUGH, CHARLES 
BRADLEY, FRANCIS HERBERT 
BRAF, ALBIN 

BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM 

BRAILLE, LOUIS 

BRANCH B;VNKING 

BRANDES, GEORtJ MORRIS COHEN 

BRANDTS, FRANZ 

BRANTINC;, KARL HJALMAR 

BRANTS, VICTOR 

BRASSEY, THOMAS 

BRASSEY, THOMAS 

BRATIANU 

BRAUN, KARL 

BRAUN, LILY 

BRAY, JOHN FRANCIS 

BRAY, THOMAS 

BREACH OF MARRIAGE PROMISE 
BREAL, MICHEL 
BREMER, FREDRIKA 
BRIBERY 

BRICE. CALVIN STEWART 
BRIDGEWATER. FRANCIS EGERTON 
BRIESEN, ARTHUR V. 

BRIGANDAGE 


C. Hartley Grattan 

George Grant MacCunfy 
Ed. Ksmonin 
I \nra Mtkol 

I/erbtrt Adam^ Gibbons 
Fraptk ir. Tiiinsig 
Georges Si elle 
Carl lirinkmann 
Bernard Ltnrrgne 
W. S, Wallace 
Iltrbirt Heaton 
Ralph Henry Gabriel 
Van Wyik Brooks 
Rene Sand 
Roger Picard 
Georges Boyer 
Andre Siegfried 
I Jon Brumclwicg 
Silas Bent 

See Chinim Prohi im 

Sie Boys’ am> (JiKih* Clubs 
Harry IT. Laidler 
Edtdn R. A, SiUgman 
ir. /. }sacstetti'r 
Charles Gidc 
Ourn R. lAn'ijoy 
Theodore l\ 1\ Plucknett 
HerbeU ff\ Stnneider 
Joseph \U(Uihe 
Morrh R. Cfthen 
Jan Jj)e%enstein 
//. D. Gristvold 
Lucy Wright 
IL Parker Willis 
Elizabeth Todd 
Theodor Brauer 
Wilhelm Grotkopp 
Ernest Mahctim 
Leland II. Jenks 
W. II. Dau'son 
Aureliu hm Popescu 
Paul Momberi 
Alice Salomort 
Max Beer 
L L. Kandel 
Donald Slesinger 
Roger Cousin^ 

Hanna Astrup Larsen 
Harold D. Latstoell 
John H. Frederick 
George Marshall 
RegiruJd H. Smith 
Carleton Beals 
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ALLIANCE. When three or more states exist 
in proximity they tend to group themselves into 
opposing political alliances, cither for self- 
defense, or for aggression, or to preserve the 
status quo. This was the case among the city- 
states of ancient Greece. With the development 
of a single great empire, like that of Rome or of 
Charlemagne, embracing the larger part of the 
known world, alliances no longer played so 
important a role. But with the break up of 
Charlemagne’s empire and the formation of 
many feudal kingdoms, principalities and cities, 
political again revi\cd and often 

liecamc highly effective. Popes, anxious to 
wield sovereign authority and to prevent the 
rise of any strong rival state in Italy which 
might endanger their own temporal power, 
were commonly the fcKal centers of mediaevd 
alliances. During the Italian Renaissance alli- 
ances were formed and dissolved with kaleido- 
scopic rapidity, for reasons which Machiavelli 
has set forth so shrew'dly and entertainingly in 
The Prtnee, 

With the growth of modem national stales 
since the sixteenth century, alliances have 
commonly aimed to prevent any one state from 
securing the hegemony of Europe. England 
allied with the Dutch to prevent the domination 
of Philip II and of Ixiuis xiv; Sweden, France 
and the German Protestants allied during the 
Thirty Years’ War against the power of the 
Jesuits and the Ilapsburgs; Austria, Prussia, 
England, Russia and lesser states joined together 
against the contagion of French revolutionary 
ideas and the domination of Napoleon. 

Bismarck may be regarded as the master h- d 
in making alliances in recent times. His victories 
of 1864, >860 and 1870 were partly made 
possible by his skilful diplomatic arrangements. 
After 1871, fearful of a possible French war of 
revenge and anxious to preserve undisturbed 
bis newly created Geti ran Empire, Bismarck 
first brought about the ‘‘League of the Three 
Emperors” of Germany, Austria and Russia, 
which was to defend monarchical solidarity 
against the rising tide of international socialism, 
and to maintein the peace and status quo of 


Europe against possible moves of France or 
others to upset it. This league, solidified into a 
formal very secret alliance in 1881, virtually 
secured the domination of the three eastern 
emperors until Bismarck’s dismissal in 1890. 
but was seriously weakened in the years 1878- 
81 and 1877-90 by the rivalry between Austria 
and Russia in the Balkans and by the growth of 
pan-Slavism. In order further to strengthen 
Germany Bismarck made a defensive alliance 
with Austria in 1879, by which Austria and 
Germany agreed to give full armed assistance to 
each other if either wxre attacked by Russia, and 
to observe a benevolent neutrality if either were 
attacked by a power other than Russia (such as 
Italy or France) In 1882 Italy was admitted 
into alliance with Austria and Germany, thus 
forming the Triple Alliance, and in 1883 
Rumania adhered by alliance to this group. 

To offset this quadruple combination domi- 
nated by Bismarck, Russia and France gradu- 
ally overcame the mutual antagonism arising 
from rerublican radicalism on the Seine and 
reactiouL' absolutism on the Neva, and 
formed t^c Franco-Russian Alliance. Conti- 
nental Europe was now divided into tw'o groups 
so balanced against one another that neither 
cared to risk the uncertainties of war. 

England, meanwhile, began to experience the 
difficulties of continuing a policy of “splendid 
isolation.” In the years 1898-1904 she negoti- 
ated successively for friendly understandings 
with Russia, Germany, Japan and France. The 
negotiations wdth the first two proving abortive, 
she made an alliance with Japan in 1902, and an 
understanding (entente) wdth France in 1904. 
This was extended into the Triple Entente by 
an understanding w 4 th Russia in 1907. Hence- 
forth the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, 
standing face to face, caused a dangerous 
tension in international relations which con- 
tributed to the general conflagration in 1914. 

Alliances may be of various types, public or 
secret, offensive or defensive, or with either 
general or limited objectives. But these various 
types are not always sharply distinguishable and 
tiie distinctions tend in practise to disappear. 
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This is evident in a few outstanding examples. 

The Alliance of the Three Emperors of 1881 
is a good example of a secret alliance, and the 
secret was so well kept that its very existence 
was not known until revealed by Goriainov in 
an article in the Izzrstia (News) of the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Alfairs (no. 2, 1915) which 
appeared in English in the Apnerican Historical 
Review (vol. \xiii, 1918). On the other hand 
the Austro-German Alliance of 1879 was 
also secret but contained a clause that if 
Russian armaments grew menacing tlic two 
allies would infonn the czar that they would 
consider an attack on either of themselves as an 
attack on both; and in 1887 Bismarck revealed 
this fact to Russia. The tenns of the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and most of the clauses of the 
Triple Alliance, w’ere kept secret; but this 
secrecy did not prevent the statesmen of 
Europe from being {perfectly aware of the 
existence of these alliances, or from sunnising 
pretty correctly their substance. 

There is a twofold objection to secret alli- 
ances. At home the minister who contracts one 
may decci\e his own felhov citizens and impo.^c 
obligations and dangers on them which public 
opinion would not have sanctioned; and abroad 
the fact that an alliance is known to exist whose 
terms are secret causes dangerous suspicions 
and fears, because men arc more prone to 
suspect and fear what is vague or uncertain. 
To avoid this double danger alliances are 
sometimes made public, as in the case of the 
Anglo-Japanesc Alliance of 1902. The consti- 
tutions of some democratic states, like France 
and the United States, do not permit the 
executive to make secret treaties of alliance; 
but in practise this constitutional limitation has 
sometimes been evaded by an ^*exchange of 
notes*’ or a ’’military convention,*’ as in the 
case of the Franco-Russian Alliance of 1894, 
which has the practical force of an alliance but 
which, not being drawm up as a formal trr ity, 
technically does not have to be laid before the 
legislature for ratification. 

Alliances commonly include a statement that 
they are defensive. Both the Triple Alliance and 
the Franco-Russian Alliance were originally 
essentially defensive in character and purpose. 
But the ambitions of Austria and Italy tended 
to give the Triple Alliance an aggressive 
character, so that Germany often had to 
restrain her partners and warn them that the 
alliance was not an acquisitive organization but 
an insurance company. Similarly the Franco- 


Russian Alliance, originally defensive in essence, 
tended to become deformed into an offensive 
combination through Poincare’s support of 
Russia’s ix>licy in the Balkans. 

An alliance may have general objectives, in 
which case the allies agree to support each 
other in case of war, and not to make a separate 
peace until the common enemy has been 
defeated and each victorious ally has achieved 
satisfaction. Or an alliance may have a limited 
objective, like that betw'cen England and Japan, 
which related only to the Far East. More often, 
however, no such distinction is observed. The 
same treaty of alliance often not only pmmises 
general support but also stipulates the limited 
conditions under which it is to be given, or the 
special gains which each victorious ally demands 
for itself. 

Alliances have sometimes scixed as steps 
toward federation or tlic fomiation of inter- 
national organizations, like the Delian League, 
the Hanseatic League, the Holy Alliance or the 
l^rague of Nations. Where such an international 
organization has been formed, especially if it is 
wide reaclnng and aims to presine peace and 
the status <pu), there is less place for alliances 
of the ordinary tvpe. Thus, since the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations, though alliances 
and ententes exist, they play a much less im- 
portant role than they did bcfiire 1919, partly 
because League members are not permitted to 
make secret alliances (ail treaties of members 
must be registered with the Secretariat of the 
League), and partly because the Leagiits 
machinery for preserving peace and the penal- 
ties it imposes for war not only lessen the need 
for special defensive alliances but also render 
more hazardous the execution of offensive 
alliances. 

Sidney B. Fay 

See: Balance of Powtr; Co.ncyrt of Powers; 
Acrkementh, Intfrnaiio.nal; TsKAriiJs; Spiifhjs 
Influence; Diplomacy; World War; Leagck of 
Nations; Akmamln’is. 

Consult: Phillips, W. A., The Corrfederaiion of Europe 
(and ed. Londrtn 1920); Fav, S. B., The Origins of the 
World War, 2 vola. (New York 19^8); Bassett, J. 8., 
The league of Nations (New York 1928); Shotwell, 
J. T., War as an Instrument of National Policy (New 
York 1929). 

ALLI^-NCE, THE HOLY. See Hotv Atu- 

ANCE. 

ALLIED DEBTS. See Loans, Interoovern- 
baental. 
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AIXOTMENTS. 7 ’hc tcmi allotment has al- 
ways meant any parcel of land allotted or given 
to a person on the di\ision of an ('state in lands; 
but it becaihe of special significance in haiglish 
terminology during the thief period of the 
enclosure of llie iMiglish common fields, 1760- 
1845. After iyi )0 it began have a specific 
meaning best conveyed 111 the phrase of the 
time, “an allotment to the lalyniring poor/* In 
economics the term as used from 1.S20 to the end 
of the nineteenth centurj' signified a small plot 
of land occupied by a working man and cul- 
tivated to supplement the income Injin wages. 
'I'his distinguishes the British allotment move- 
ment fnnn eoiitiiK*nt.il elforts to retain rural 
workers on the land, for in most hairopean 
countries the intention was that holders of 
small plots should substitute individual cul- 
tixation lor einplovnient lor wages. In the be- 
ginning of tins century, however, when the 
“allotment inoveiiKiit** in EnglLsh urban areas 
gathered the use of allotments spread 

to classes other than manual workers; in the*se 
conununities the importance of .su!)sidiar\' 
income vitldcd by ciillivation vv*ls small. Some 
urban and subiiiban groups of allotment 
cultivators consist mainly oi skilled aitisans 
and small traeiers who bold and cultivate for 
personal interest and for leisure occupation, 
i|iiite as much as for piJipose\s of material pro- 
duction. 

'fhe* earliest allotments vtere provided f^r 
the iiiral jvior, recently tleprived of their rights 
or privileges on the eoTiiinons or wastes of 
their j>arishes. In some areas land v\as so 
allotted belw ecu 1 7^0 aiul i but the piov isif»n 

ol land for this piirpise lieeaine more general 
after 171)0 when it had gained the support of 
influential persons like Arthur Young and Sir 
John Sinclair. An act of Parliaiiieiil of iSoi 
(41 (ieo. III. c. iO()), lelaiing to the e'oiulitions 
of enclosure, contained several clauses which 
recognized the right of the poor to participate 
in the division of common lands, particuL *v 
as Compensation for their privileges of tikiiig 
fuel frr)m the coinmon wastes. This, however, 
did not apply to cases in which the |ioor were 
specifically excluded by private enclosure acts; 
the provision of allotments in all cases was made 
compulsory only by the ^icneral Enclosure .\ct 
of 1845. Another enacuiient of i8iij gave to 
parish officers, churchwardens and ov erseers of 
the poor authority to hire land or, with the 
consent of the lord of the manor and the inhabi- 
tants, to endose waste land and to let it to the 


pof>r. By 1830 the system of supplying plots of 
land to manual workers or unemployed persons 
had also spread to towns. 

Although the movement at this time was in 
part an effort to restore the use and control of 
land to the agricultunil and industrial worker, 
it is more significant as an attempt to provide 
sources of inajme to supplement wages insuffi- 
ci( nt to maintain families. Ea^iiomists and social 
reformers were divided in their opinions as to 
the results of allotments. While all agr(*cd that 
the sobriety , industry and thrift of the landless 
workers vvfinid be increased thereby, some 
feared that workers would be enabled to become 
tcK) independent to work for w^ages, and others 
maintained that the opportunity of obtaining 
subsidiary income would lead to ovcrsupply 
of labor and to further distress. The Poor Ijavr 
commi’-.Joiicrs in 1834 decided that the practise 
of letting land as allotments, beneficial to lessor 
as well as to lessee, and known to be so, might 
he left to the care of the selt-intcrcst of those 
involved. 'Phis led to a cessation of public 
activity in provision of allotments after 1835. 
Thus cndeil the formal connection between 
allotments and tlie system of }xx)r relief, hut 
the economic conni'ction was to remain until 
the end of the nineteenth century. 

The piejudice against the larger plots of land 
for lal'H)rers broke down very slowly, but by 
1870 a clear ilistinction had developed between 
“gardei * .dlotmcnts, plots of one eighth to one 
fouith of M acre, and the larger “field” allot- 
ments, plots of (^ne fourth of an acre to two 
acres d* voted to the growing of cereal and pota- 
toes. Fnnn iSSo on the former may be regarded 
as a n.itiiial amenity of cxuintry life for those peo- 
ple w hose houses w'erc not set in gardens, and as a 
special amenity of urban life for certain classes 
and persons who desired a profitable leisure 
occupation and a “sense of cont4ict with natural 
thing-.” Their direct ea)noinic imjx)rtance was 
greater in rural Mian in urban areas, 'flic “field” 
allotments wetc definitely associated with the 
irregularity of employment or underpayment 
of lalxir in agriculture. In the north of England 
and in Wales, where farm workers w’crc engaged 
on annual aiiitract.s, the allotment system did 
not develop. In these areas, as in Scotland, farm 
workers were cximmonly supplied with potatoes, 
or “potato-ground,” as part of the conditions of 
employment. But in the greater part of the rest 
of England allotments were in demand, and in 
greatest demand where wages were low and 
employment irregular. 
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By 1880 fear of the possible independence of others, caused an increase of over 100 percent 


the laborer had passed, and some fear of the 
landless laborer and the capitalist farmer 
had arisen. l*he idea \%as then promulgated 
that allotments should provide one step in 
a rural social ladder and small holdings 
the next step, and from this time allotments 
and small holdings were associated in political 
discussions and pmgrams. The maximum area 
of one allotment was siibsei]uently raistxl to 
live acres. From 1S82 the law relating to the 
public provisiem of allotments slowly de\ eloped, 
until in 1908 the Small iloldings and Allot- 
ments Act contained an elahonite set of regula- 
tions which were expected to make possible a 
provision whene\er there might be a demand. 
In the meantime the conditions of agricultural 
employment had changed. I'he agricultural 
depression of 1S79-1906 had linally driven out 
a surplus of population, and the adoption of 
machinery for har\'csting processes had done 
much to cqualue the demand for labor and to 
regularize employment for the workers who 
remained. On the other hand the social ladder 
had not developed extensively. By 1913 there 
was little demand for many groups of allotments 
ixx agricultural villages, and many individual 
plots were unculti\‘ated. Where all were used 
the pbts were gmuped into larger holdings 
often occupied by persons who did not work 
for wages, and who did not always dejnrnd oA 
cultivation as a main source of livelihcKid. In 
some cases an “economic climb” was begun 
witli allotments, and erstwhile laborers became 
small holders or entered other occupations such 
as that of teamster. Individuals in special 
areas developed market gardening businesses 
on the basis of allotments. But before 1913 vil- 
lage field allotments were little more than sub- 
sidiary sources of income for agricultural 
workers. 

With the strong demand for labor in the early 
period of the World War the cultivation of 
allotments w‘as still more neglected, until in the 
spring of 1917 the potato famine and the fear of 
a general f(x>d shortage caused an almost fren- 
zied rush to every possible source of fcMx! sup- 
plies. From then until 1919 practically all allot- 
ments in villages were fully cultivated, in spite 
of shortage of labor and rising incomes. Nearly 
all classes partook of this effort both in villages 
and towns. The Cultivation of l^ands Order 
(1917) gave local authorities pciwer to occupy 
uncultivated land and to let it as allotments* 
This Older, amended and then substituted by 


in the number of plots in cultivation. A total 
number of one million allotments was estimatcil 
to he in use at the end of the w-ar. I'he pre-war 
number was probably 400,000, but no exiict 
infunnation is available. Societies of allotment 
holders had always been prominent in the urban 
movement, ami these grew' in numbers and 
activity during the war period. In rural areas 
societii's were not so prominent, and it is prol>. 
able tliat at least one half of the allotments'!!) 
existence were let directly by owners of land 
to the indi\ idual cultivators. 

In (treat Britain the rural allotment system is 
essentially the ri'sult of the a>inp!ete enclosure 
of cominun fields and wa.Htcs and of the conse- 
quent cstahlishnicnt of a class of landless 
workers. In other European coiintri(*s land 
ownership is far more widely dispersed than it 
was in eighteenth and nineteenth century Eng- 
land; there is consequently no need for a public 
system of rural allotments. I'he distinction 
between a farm lalxirer and an independent 
agriculturist is usuallv not clearly drawn. Small 
holders earn a considerable share of their im«>mc 
as day lalxut rs. Agricultural workers do not 
expect to remain ilepcndent fnr the whole of 
their lives. Moreover they often enjoy the use 
of a cottage holding and of the employers’ horses 
and implements as a part of their regular wage. 
Onlv in the twentieth eenturv' have cx'rtain 
governmental mc^asure.s been taken for the 
settlement of the agricultural workers oii the 
land, i^uch wcie the jiost-vvar provisions 
(preccdeil bv enactments in 1907 and 190S) in 
< Germany and the law of 1919 permitting 
authorities to aci|uire land for lalxircrs' cottage 
holdings in France. 0 )ttage holdings in prefer- 
ence to detached allotments hav'e recently found 
favor in England as well. 

'I'he urlran allotment system had in its early 
stages pronounced utilitarian objects which 
were retained for a longer time in certain con- 
tinental countries than in England. It is still 
primarily an ea>nomic arrangement in such 
countries as Belgium and the Netherlands, 
where industrial workers’ fcmilics ailtivatc 
small garden plots in their spire time and thus 
provide variety in the family diet as well as 
some addition to the income. In Belgium the 
use Oi these garden plots is helped by low rail- 
way fare, which enables workmen to live wheic 
land is relatively cheap. It was of some cronoinic 
and of undeniable psychological value in all of 
the belligerent cotmtries during the war. On the 
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vrhole, however, the values attached to urban 
allotiTieiits at present are mainly sentimental, 
recreational and aesthetic rather than utili- 
tarian. * 

A. W. Ashby 

See : Enclosurks; AcRin’L’ruRAL Laror; Small 
Hoia>iNG8; Poor Ullifi; Fooii Supply; B\ck-io- 
IIIL-LaNO MoVLMCNIS; AgRAIUAN MoVlMENlh. 

Consult: Ashby, A. W., Allotments and Small Ilold^ 
tngs tn Oxfmdshire (Oxiord 1»>I7); Johnston, Gcoirc 
A rthur, Small JIoldmt{s and Allotments (2nd ed. 
liondon 1909); CJrccn, J. L., Allotments and Small 
UMtngs (I^mdon 1896); Wilkins (Jehb), L., 77 w 
Small Iloldin/is of Knuland (l^mdon 1907), ()nslo\^, 
W. II., Landlords and Allotments (l^mdun 1886); 
l)uinsd.iy, W'. 11 ., 77 if Law of Allotments atui Small 

I loldiftfi^ under the Small Uoldtnffs and Allotments Art, 
/9<kV, and Applied P'nattmenis (lx)ndnn 1909); 
Butcher, ficrald W,, Allot tnents for All (I^mdon 
1918), 'rnmhnson, E. L., “'I‘hc Cultivation ol Allot- 
iiunts in Knt'l.ind and Walts during the War” in 
Inti i national Revten of Ai^ruultural Etonomus, n, s., 
\fil. 1 (1923) 1^3 210; Mitchell, E. T^\%ren(.c, Tlte 
Imu oI Allotments and Allotmeftt Cardins (3rd ed. 
] /melon 19' 2 ; unas, Paul, h,tudc sur Us lots 

dis lo at til et tg mats igio sur la 

munstitutum de la pitite ptoprutl rurale tt les lots 
itfan;tns dont ilhs sv son} impmes (Pans 1910); 

II iilenhain, W'., “Or^'anisationsliaKcn dcr Klein- 
sKilluru^” in Atihtv Jar exacte Wirtsthaftsforschung, 
\ol. Mil (1916) 86-145. 

ALLOWANCE SYS'LEM. The allm^ance sys- 
tem became coinnuiii in England towartl the 
end uf the eighteenth century. Its csM*ntijl fea- 
ture was a ratc-lKHiie grant in aid of the wages 
of able bodied workmen, often associated, as in 
the famous “ Speenhamland Act,'’ with a bread 
scale graduating the relief according to the price 
of bread. It laid dowm a inininiuni li\ing wage 
which varied with the size of the family and 
provided such an allowance out of the rattni as 
would bring actual w'ages up to this minimum. 
The system, intended as a temporary expedient 
to meet severe distress, became both widespread 
and long lived, lasting, despite much criticism, 
until the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1N34. It 
was very general in rural England, and prevail ^ 
also in some manufacturing districts, such as 
the weaving areas of south laincashirc. 

Criticism of the system, which has been held 
up as a warning against the policy of subsidiz- 
ing wages, has continued for over a hundred 
years. Some of it is undoubtedly justified. In 
certain parishes the lates became inordi- 
nately high, and this imposed a heavy burden 
sometimes on leaseholders and often on land- 
lords. Many employers took advantage of the 
system to pay a lower wage than they would 


have done if it had not been enforced. But the 
view that outdoor relief in itself is vicious is 
largely discredited by the more humane atti- 
tude and fuller knowledge of today. When dis- 
tress is widespread, it is futile to insist on 
granting relief only in certain institutions. There 
are not enough of them, and indoor relief costs 
more than outdoor. 

Criticism has centered mainly on the varia- 
tions of benefits according to the size of the 
family. Basing their arguments on certain moral 
prcsup()ositions and assumptions, critics have 
arrived at a whole body of conclusions by 
purely a priori reasoning. They have ar- 
gued that since the size of the family be- 
came a sure source of income, and a married 
man with children, or an unmarried mother 
of children, was better off than the childless 
man or voman, the system produced a rising 
birth rate. They have also contended that it was 
demoralizing — “that parental responsibility was 
discouraged, and that drunkenness, vice and 
crime grew apace.” Recent research does not 
support this view. In some areas the birth rate 
was lower wliile the system was in force than in 
the succeeding period. From x8i i to 1S21, while 
it was in full operation, the birth rate actually 
declined. But since identical fluctuations in 
statistics were observed in the non-Speenham- 
land counties no direct connection can be estab- 
lished. Perhaps the traditional melodramatic 
interpret :*iMn arose from the desire for a simple 
cxplanatiov^ 01 the degradation of the working 
class and the many evils of the early period of 
industri »lism. 

'Fhc new interest in the subject arises from 
the growing movement in a number of coun- 
tries in favor of family endowment, for which 
the English “allowances” s>’stcm constituted 
until recently the only available guiding expe- 
rience. 

JosFPH L. Cohen 

See: Poor Laws; Family Enoowmi'xi; Minimum 
Wagf; Wages; Social Case Work; Pi’dlic WhLFARE. 

Consu/t: Great Britain, Poor Law Commissioners, 
Report, tSJ 4 (London 1905)* Great Britain, Ro>ral 
Commission on Poor Laws, “Report” in Great 
Britain, Parliament, Sessional Papers, iqoq, 106 vols. 
(I>ondon 1909) vols. xxxvii-xh; Webb, S. and B., 
“Eni^lish Poor Law Ilistor>’ in the Last Hundred 
Years” in their English Local Goi'ernment, 9 vols. 
(Iy>ndon 1906-29) vol. vii; Rathbone, E, F., The 
Dtsinlterited Famtly (London 1924V, Blackmore, J. S., 
and Mellonic, F. C., “Family Endowment and the 
Birth Kate in the Early Nineteenth Century” in 
Economic yaumal Supplement, vol. i (1926-29) 205-13, 
4x2-18. 
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ALMSHOl^SE, In the United States this term 
denotes a public institution for indoor relict 
of the poor. '1 his t\po ot institution orij^inated 
in England, whta* it is known as the workhouse; 
‘“almshouse*’ in 1 nghnd rokrs to the pri\ate 
endowed home tor agtd indigents The English 
workhouse is condiicttd b\ a paiish or a union 
of parishes, hence, colloi|utall\, the “union** 
Ihe English Poor Law of i(x)i aiithon/ed 
relict tor the “irnjxitent,” the “setting on work** 
of the able binJied and tlu proMMon ot “con- 
venient dwellings*’ for the old and tceble The 
act was not mandate r\ , however, and onl\ a few 
workhouses or poorhoiiscs were built. After 
manv amendments ot the I iw and much public 
discussion the hrst ctKctne workhouse was 
built in Bristol in i(h) 7 It w is restneud to the 
able bfKlied who were gnen no rtlict elsewhere 
Encouraged 1 >\ the decrease ot vagrinev and 
paupensin which ensued in Bristol, other eitus 
tfdiowed suit In 172^ a national act enabled all 
panshc's, singb or in groups, to build work- 
houses, and provided that anv individiiil retus- 
ing to be thus confined should not be entitled to 
other rehet This “tu^use test” was based on the 
thcfirv that the condition of the able bodied 
^ lupcr must be n>uk less destnhlc than that of 
the lowest paid independent lalwtr In 17SS 
the notorious Cullicrt \et authorized each 
parish or union to create a jxiorhousc for all 
classes ot pau|Hrs except the ible bodied, for 
whom the guardians wen to find work near 
their homes and whose w iges were to ‘contri- 
bute to their suppf>rt ’* This svstem resulted in 
the lowering of wages, the dimonli/ition of 
industrv and the degradation of the laUirers 
The Gilbert \ci inauguritcd the “mixed 
workhouse,*’ v\hich led to, and was so scathingly 
denounced bj, the Roval Commission on the 
Poor Laws m 1H32 1 he rt[)ort ot this commis- 
sion advocated a returii to th^ prineiph^s of the 
act of 1601, with the addition il principle of 
segregation of indcxir paupers, tspeeiall de- 
fectives and children, in separate institutions. 
Thus the evils of the workhuUbe sysUm laid 
the groundwork for the mrHiem prtjgrams for 
care of children, defectives and other special 
classes The Poor I^w Amendment Act of 1834 
did not provide for complete segregation, but 
it did prescribe improv^ administration and 
created the luocal Government Board as a 
cential supervising authority. With considerable 
power to forbid, but little to aimpcl, action, 
this board effected many reforms, although the 
gravest faults of the mixed workhouse continued. 


In 1908 another royal commission found the 
more set tons evils still unabated While its 
majority report advised little more than liettir 
administration, a famous minority refiort de- 
clared that the cxinditions were so intolerable 
that nothing but a break up of tlie whole system 
could impnne them, and rexommended the 
extension of pmvisioiiH of social insurance to 
relieve the prevailing abuses However, tvtn 
during the worst period of the mixed workhoiisi 
there were manv exeiptioiis to the usual condi- 
tions Some buildings wire so costly that they 
v\ere nickn lined “palaces for paupers ” Sonu 
Imards ot guardians vvtic intelligent, public 
spirited and svmpathitie, and a few v\ aniens 
and matrons were efheient and hum me, but 
these vytre exceptions to the general lule 
In the United States the word almshouse is 
the generic term tor puhhe institutions for jvK)r 
relief, but the letual n mus of such institutions 
varv aeeonimg to locality 1 hus iltboiigh aims 
house IS the legil mint m New I nglaiul ami is 
fairly umsistintlv found in tlu I i^t iml South, 
in Ohio It IS “mfmn iw\ , m Iridiarn, “ isvliim , 
and m the Middle West, poorhouse * poor 
farm,” “‘couniv fann 01 county liomi In 
C aliform I the county hospital his a dipirt- 
mentforthe non-siik piupers,arui m New ^olk 
C itv there is a Home (or the Xgtd md Intirm 
In the New I nglmd states, with the ixeept.oii 
of the cftuntv alinshou>LS of New llimj»shin 
(vehieh arc also houses of correction), the stitc 
alinshcMisfs for the unsettUd [v>or of Massieliu 
setts and Rhode Island and a city almshouse in 
IkiSton, the almshouses are conducted by towns 
In N<w Jersey there arc amnty, township iiui 
municipal almshouses Pcnnsylvann his h\c 
classes county, township, township distriel, 
liomugh and munteipal In Virginia district 
homes arc replacing county almshouses Some 
cities conduct large institutions In some siitcs 
there arc counties with almshouses and filhtrs 
in which the plan of letting out the care of the 
poor by uintract, at one time a very common 
practise copied from an English law of 1723, 
still persists New Mexico has no almshouses 
Everywhere else the county almshouse prevaiN 
The almshouse was the filSt and for many 
years the only public charitable institution. 
The colonics copied English laws and practises, 
and a* first, as in England, the care of the poor 
was connected with the church; some of the 
earliest laws provide for the support of both the 
poor and the parson. Attempts to combine re- 
lief of the destitute with labor for the uncm- 
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ployed arc noticeable even to the present day, 
and the term “Work and Poor House” is fre- 
quently found. Many states have laws requiring 
that able bodied inmates be kept at work. The 
early almshouse was often used as a house of 
correction. Later the states again followed Eng- 
land in the appointment of aniunissions for the 
study and improvement of conditions. 

I'lie inmate {wpiilation of a present day alms- 
house may vary from three or four in a small 
town almshouse to 2500 or more in a large city 
institution. Some of the largest are condutted 
with economy and reasonable aimfort, with de- 
partments for the sick and dcfecti\es, and a few 
with special provision for the better class of 
inrn«itc‘S. Some small almshou.ses arc conducted 
hke a farm home where the inmates are regarded 

one big family. 'Ehe c-ottage plan in the more 
modem almshouses, as in other public institu- 
tions, approximates these conditions for the 
ijige almshou.se. In some pLices today, al- 
thrujgh less luvp'ti.tly than before, one hnds 
almshouses whete the cost is inordinate and the 
conditions alvmiinable: old and young, feeble 
and .strong, sick, insane, epileptic, idiotic, some- 
times even male and tcmale, herded together in 
squalor, neglect and \ice. \Vhere\er the sland- 
'iril of li\ing of the laboring people is low, the 
stimlard of the almshou.se is lower. 'Ehere is 
little relation between the cost jht capita and the 
comfort and decency of the accommodations; 
some of the Wi)rst ctinductcd almshoiKsc^ an* 
among the most costi). 'I’here are in.stances 
where the number of employees is greater than 
th.it ot the inmates. In 1^24 there were 137 
almshouse,s without inmates, many of them w ith 
emplovces on the i)a\ roll 'Die cjualilN of alms- 
house administration depends on the superin- 
tendent, who is rarely of superior ability, since 
local party politics often Cfintrols the selection 
of oflicials. Jobs are needed to reward party 
workers with each jioliiical shift, so that eNcn 
\^ith the best intentions the almshouse superin- 
tendent hardly learns liis work before he i 
superseded. It is evident that, with no special 
ability or training among the officials, inmates 
requiring skilled treatment are neglected. 

There are, however, provisions in many 
states for the specialized care of the insane and 
imbecile and for dependent children in most. 
Ihe tendency, characteristic of contemporary 
case work, to emphasize the importance of 
family solidarity rather than economy of care 
results in the limitation of the almshouse popu- 
lation to the indigent aged, at least in sections 
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where case work standards are highest. One 
alternative to almshouse care is outdoor relief, 
for which there arc many requests from people 
who refuse to go to the almsliouse. A second 
alternative is old age pensions and other forms 
of social insurance, which prevail in England 
and on the continent, but which have not yet 
been devclojied in the United States to any 
apprecial)le degree, although the prospect for 
old age pensions is now good. 

^ arx'ing in different states according to the 
slate pro\ii>ion for the class, from one f'fth 
lo one half of almshouse inmates are mental de- 
feetives, and these arc usually the best inmates 
from the administrative point of view. 'Ehcre are 
well conducted almshouses wherein all the 
domestic and farm labor is performed by im- 
lH*ciles or by harmless, chronic insane. On the 
other hu ai it Ls impossible in the ordinary 
almshouse to give adequate protection to imbe- 
cile females of child hearing age, and no state 
has yet made adequate provision for them, 
with the .serious consequence that many imbe- 
ciles are by-products of alncshouse care. 

( ountv ahashouses arc usually on fanns, be- 
caust* of the supposed economy of raising one’s 
own f(K)d supplies. There arc rare instances in 
which the sale of surplus products has defrayed 
tlie cost of the institution. But as there is usually 
little a\ailahle inmate lalx)r, many farms arc 
run at a loss. Of the 350,000 acres of farm land 
occupied 1 . almshouses in the United States 
little more tl .< i half is utilized, and much of that 
piorly. 

nic.se ind other unsatisfactory conditions 
have long been recognized, and many laws for 
regulation and improvement have been enacted. 
In most states stindards arc advancing. Many 
states have regulations forbidding the housing of 
children among paupers, although the laws are 
often disregarded. In states having Ixiards of 
pulilic wellirc, almshouses are inspected and 
sujH'rvised. Altlu'ugh such boards, with rare 
exceptions, have no mandatory powers and 
depend on persuasion and puhlicitv*, much 
improvement is due to their efforts. In a few 
states aiunty boards of welfare have been able 
to impiovc conditions by enlisting the force of 
public opinion in belialf of better county man- 
agement. Eighteen states have enacted laws for 
the consolidation of county almshouses into 
district homes serving a larger area, and in 
the few states where this plan has been put 
in operation improved standards of care and 
financial economy have resulted. In Virginia the 
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savint* ha> been o\‘er fifty percent But merely niimerotia small counties, bishoprics and **free 


incrtMsiiifi; the si/e of the group \iill not remedy 
all present e\ils Better and more general social 
ifieliare wvrk and more etforts at pre\entK)n are 
ncetleJ \\ ith ail the lu^st go\ t mmental maihin- 
erv that can be dcMstd, there will still remain 
the nceil of cd iciud public opinion which shall 
demand thit the almshouse be made cxdusi\cly 
a home for tlie aged and infirm 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE. For a thousand )cars 
or more Alsace-I^rraine has been a cause of 
controsersy and war to the dwellers on both 
sides of the Rhine. By the ditision of Charle- 
magne’s empire among his three grandsons at 
Verdun m 843, Alsace and I/>rrame fell to 
IjOthair, and were included in his kingdom of 
Ixitharingia; this name, in its French form, 
Lorraine, has adhered ever since to a small part 
of Lothair’s inhentance. Dunng the Middle 
Ages Alsace-Lorraine formed part of the Holy 
Roman Empire and became split up into 


cities ” 1 he bishopric of Metz was conquered 
bj Ilenrv 11 of France in 1^52, and formally 
ceiled to hranic bj the Treat\ of Westphalia in 
164^ Most ut the surniuiuling Ixirrainc ttr- 
ntorv was transferred bj its Hapsburg ruler to 
Louis x\*s father-in-law in and joined to 
France in 1766 Alsace was acquired hv I amis 
\iv, pirtK b\ I nnch conquests in the 'lliirtv 
Years* War "ul the amlnguous terms of the 
Treats of Wistplulia, partK by the forcihlc 
sti/urt of hrrasliouig in i6Si, and partly by 
claims and con(|ucsts which were continued hy 
trt.iU in irH)7 

\t the time of then transfer to France the 
populations rd \lsacc and I/ornine were 
stnmglv iH^und by cultural tus to Cvirmanv, 
being (^cniian in habits, institutions, fit ling, 
and almost whollv in langiiagt Fins \\.is 
esptiidK true of \lsace where Strasbourg, 
Culniir and otiicr towns hid pla\cd a It iding 
part in tl t liter ir\ and irtistu lift oi iitinnm 
But loins \i\ anti his sutecssors so nspttiid 
thf local rights and pn\ikgts of the inhibit iiits 
that the change in soNcrcigns w is not grt itb 
resenttd Mthough the I rcnch lingnigt hid t) 
be used in the law e«»urts and riatlt progress 
among the upper classes m the towns, locil 
affairs continued \tr\ much in thi r>ld w iv ind 
in large incisure in the (icrnian I ingii igt I ) us 
the ptnod from 1648 to 1789 was largti) one of 
gradual and painless assimil itirm 

The French R<\olution aicelcritcd this 
assimilation picxiss It put an eml to nitdiit\ il 
Gennan sociil and political conditions n or- 
ganized \lsace and Ixuraine into three ntvv 
French departments, and introduced a dtino- 
cratic vxial and administrative s\btem uniform 
with the rest of Prance In spite of hxal rcsinl- 
rnent at the antiriligious legislation of the 
government at Pans, Als«icc and Ixirraim in 
genemi welcomed and shared cnthusiasticallv 
the work of tic rcvolutiorury and Na{>olccjnK 
era The MarutUaisc was comiwscd and hr»t 
sung at Strasbourg, and Alagtians served in 
great numbers in Napoleon’s victorious arum*' 
Alsacc-I^rrainc became a hiring part of the 
French body politic, and so rafn-tmed until the 
Franco-Pnissian War. 

Bismarck's annexation of the provinces in 
1871 was dictated primarily by strategic con- 
siderations. His generals insisted that the 
German possession of Metz, and the establish- 
ment of the Vosges instead of the Rhine as tfic 
boundaiy, were necessaiy to the future safety 
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of the new German Empire against a possible 
French mr of revenge. Bismarck openly stated 
that the region was to be a glacis against a 
possible French attack. His action was further 
justified on the ground that he was “liberating” 
territory which had been wrested from (Jcrniany 
by Louis Xiv at a time when Germany was weak 
and divided against herself. But there was a vast 
difference between the French annexations in 
the seventeenth century and Bismarck’s an- 
nexation in 1871. Between these two periods 
lay the French Revolution and the forces to 
which it had given rise. Nationalism, popular 
education, universal military service and the 
greater activity of the state in relation to the 
individual made a transfer of sovereignty a far 
more important matter for a people in the 
nineteenth than in the seventeenth century, 
l^uis XIV in sei/ing Alsatian districts did not 
dismember (Germany, because there was at that 
time no united C^erman body politic — nothing 
but a ration of mutually jealous 

German territories. 'Fhc so-called Holy Roman 
Empire was “neither Holy, nor Roman nor an 
Empire,” but, as the German Pufendorf said, 
“an irregular sort of body like a monster,” 
incapable of feeling a wound. The Frcncii 
Resolution, however, in sweeping away provin- 
cial boundaries, had created a new sclf-con- 
scious nation, “one and indivisible.” France, 
including Alsace and I^rraine, had become one 
body, powerfully conscious of its unity anil 
nationality; if one of its members siifiered, all 
suffered together. Bismarck mutilated a living 
body, and the wound would not heal; it re- 
mained to threaten the peace of Iiuropc for 
forty years. It also gave rise to the fatal system 
of alliances which came to divide the (ireat 
Powers of Europe into two hostile groups, and 
which was one of the main causes of the World 
War. 

If Bismarck had immediately granted the 
annexed provinces, or “Reichsland,” a large 
measure of autonomy, with careful regard f • 
local privileges and feelings, it is possible that 
their resentment at being annexed might have 
gradually died aw^ay after a generation of 
niatcrial prosperity. If he had dignified their 
position by making them one of the component 
states of the empire, with a democratic legis- 
lature and representation in the Bundesrat, on 
equal terms for instance with Saxony or Baden, 
they might have become reconciled to the 
transfer of sovereignty. But, instead of this, 
Prussia imposed a military regime, which was 


II 

regarded as severe and oppressive, and which 
fed the fire of discontent and protest both in 
Alsace-Ix>rraine and across the border in 
France. 

Germany made many efforts to win the 
allegiance of the annexed provinces. Mediaeval 
castles were rebuilt to give employment and to 
flatter lr>cal pride. German immigrants took the 
place of natives who preferred to emigrate and 
live in France. Railways and factories were 
built. Potash deposits in southern Alsace were 
unearthed and developed to such an extent as 
to give Germany the leading world position in 
an industry of great importance for agricultural 
fertilizers and the chemical trades. Petroleum 
was tapped and exploited in considerable quan- 
tities at Pechelbronn in northern Alsace. In 
Lorraine the production of coal, and especially 
of iron, .**is accelerated to an astonishing degree; 
the iron of Lorraine and the coal, coke and 
steel mills of the Ruhr were rapidly developed 
as a natural and necessary economic unit. But 
in spite of these eflorts the undercurrent of 
discontent flowed on. The grant of limited 
autonomy and representation in the Bundesrat, 
which was finally accorded to the Reichsland in 
191 1, came far too late, and did little to improve 
the situation. 

The World War gave France her long aw'aited 
opportunity to recover the lost provinces. None 
of her responsible statesmen had seriously 
planned ! ^ provoke war simply to recover the 
territory k in 1S71; hut, once the World War 
broke out, France instantly insisted on the 
rcstituti'>n of Alsace-I^orrainc as one of the 
absolute and unshakable conditions of peace. 
Germany’s long continued refus«il to consider 
such a condition wrecked various peace efforts, 
and tended to prolong the war. But finally 
Germany, defeated in the field, in order to 
secure an armistice had to accept President 
Wilscvi'.’s Fourteen Points, one of which stated 
that “the WTong done to France by Prussia in 
1871 in the Ukatter of Alsace-I-zirraine . . . 
should be righted.” Accordingly the Treaty of 
Versailles restored the two provinces to France 
as a matter of right. Elaborate provisions w*ere 
made, however, to protect the interests of 
German immigrants and to prevent a too 
sudden rupture of the economic bonds which 
had gradually united Alsace-Lorraine to Ger- 
many. 

The spontaneous enthusiasm which greeted 
French troops upon their entry into Alsace- 
Lorraine at the end of the war was eloquent 
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evidence of the French sympathies of the 
popubtion. But in the decade 19 iq to 1929 this 
enthusbsm uaneil. During the half century of 
German rule Alsace- liorraiiie had gro\ni accus- 
tomed to a diH:entraIi/ed administration and to 
being treated iis a unit; the French ha\c a highly 
centralued administration and again di\ided 
the region into three departments. The go\ em- 
inent at Paris has paid Mmall het^d to local 
prejudices and to the desirt^s of the restored 
population. This is particularlv tnie in religious, 
school and lalx>r proMeins. Since i(j05 France 
has l>cen li\ing under laws which separate 
church and state and which proliih t religious 
instruction m the scIukiIn, hut Aisace-Iairraine 
still abides b\ Napoleon is Concordat with the 
p^ipacy {ue Amk 1 ikk \i Nearly tour 

fifth.s ot the .Ms.iti.ms aie Roman Catholics, and 
for the most part ih \outI\ religious C'ornniimtst 
propaganda luts hern larrud on agiinst Parisian 
capitalists. 'I'he situation is indicated in the 
paradoxical sUitemenf ‘'The Msatiaii lalx>rer is 
a Communist who attends nu’^ t\er\ Sunday.’* 
Under these \arioiis inllueiict's a stmng auton- 
omist movement has developed in Akice, sig- 
n*^ed hv the arrt>t m Dtctinher, of 

t ciity-foiir .Msatians chargetl willi omspiracy 
to overthrow the existing regime 

In view of the Ixx'arno dViaties of 1925, 
guaranteeing the existing frontier belv\een 
Germany and France, it is to he hoped tliat* 
Alsace- la^rraine has at last ccast*d to he a 
cause of controversy and a danger to the peace 
of Europe. 

SioMY B. Fvy 

Ser Nvtiosai nm; AN\F\srif»N. Vi roNOMV, Bii- 
FFR StVIF, Bill NOSKIIs W OHt U W AK 

Contulti Hiskins (' 11, .tivi L<ml. J< 11 , Some 
Probims 0} the Pane (( amlniJiic, Ma^s 

1920) ih. Ill, %Mth hr let hihhngraphv, I’hilltpsnn, 
Coleman, Ahace-Lorranu ^ Paxt^ and Future 

(Ix>ndon 1918), f erf, H , thau^I irranic ume I'x'po 
(Ncu York 1919). sironelv pro-I rtmh, Plisttr, C., 
La Ijonatne^ he Bart ms tt Its 1 nm^ht ufux 
1912), Rcush, K. E., Hixtoire ifAhme (iiih ul Pins 
1916), VAUaee au A l ir stdcle^ 2 vols. (P.u is i H07 98 ); 
Schafer, D., Das Reichslnnd (Berlin 191 s»» Vidal de la 
Blache, P , Im Framt de rest (Pans 1917), an fUlmir- 
able study of the country, the people and their 
economic evolution; Ilaycs, Carlton J. 11 ., France, a 
SaUon oj Patriots (New York 1930) th. x. 

ALTENSTEIN, KARL, FRFiiirRR von Stun 
ZUM (1770-1840), Pnissian minister of educa- 
tion. After holding several political offices, in- 
cluding that of minister of finance (1808-10), he 
vvas placed in charge of the Ministry of Ecclesi- 


astical, Educational and Medical Affairs in 1817, 
when it became an independent department 
separate from the Ministry of the Interior. His 
accession to this office aiineided with tlic 
beginning of the reaction under Friedrich 
Wilhelm HI. .Mthough well intentioned, Alten- 
stcin lacked practical ability and was unable to 
put into eflcHTt the far sighted educational 
program diaitcil by Suverii in 1819. I Its period 
of office, v\hich la^tcd until 1838, was marked 
hv the cxmsoliJation of the scIkmiI as a political 
agency and the cstahhsliinerU of a strong 
hutcaucraev, pissihiv under the iiiliuence of 
his friciul llcgil, who joined the Univeisity of 
Berlin in 1S18. l^argily through Johannes 
Schul/e, v\ho assuiiicxl charge of s<.coiuljr\ anu 
higher education in ihi.S, a return was inadt to 
the tradition ot the sixteenth cc-ntiiry with an 
emphasis on ilassits aiul religion, and the 
nautim was iccogiii/cd as the onlv second ir\ 
mstituttr>n preparing for the universities; all 
rnovenunts of a realistic or practical tciuhniN 
were ducked, aiul strict re(|iiiiiiiunts wtu 
enforced for the cerriiKation of tc ichers and tlit 
control of then piIiiKal vitws Piognss w is 
made 111 the training ot elementary teaclui^ 
mainly In cause the rionnal schinds wire lift 
undisturbed until aftei the Revolution of 184^ 
In elementary education Mtensu in adopted tin 
view of hriedridi Wilhelm in that it iniM not 
raise the masses out of the sphere designed for 
them hv (irnl and sociitv, but must make tluii 
lot happy and agic'cahli Mtensteiii retiuil 
from the ministry two years before his death. 

1 L. KvMur 

Consult. Paulsen, !>., Cesthuhte dt\ fithhrttn I 
ttrmhlt, 2 vols ^ ^id cd lAipsK 1919 21 » vol 11, 
p. 316 |8, .Sihnud, K. \ , (ifsthuhtf Jtr I r ui.un^ 
t; vols, (Sfulti'.iit 18S4 1902) vol V, pt. I, p 2 s'i, I»t 

111. p. 153- 

ALTGKLl), JOHN PUFFR (i847-i()02), gov- 
ernor of Illinois fnnn 1893 to 1897. He hexaine 
nationally proniinent hecau.se of his pardon ol 
the llirec .surviving ‘’anarchists” convieted (d 
complicity in the 1 lay market bomb case, Ins 
pmte*,st to President Cle*v eland against tin 
sending of federal troops to Chicago during the 
Pullman htrike, and his part In the free* sihti 
campaigns of 1896 and 1900. For his pardon of 
the anarchists he was subjected to vilification 
and nusrepre-sentation rarely, i£ ever, equaled in 
American public life. 

AItgclel w'a.H bom in Germany and brought 
to America as a child. After studying law and 
serving as county attorney in Savannah, Mi^* 
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souri, he went to Chicago in 1875, made a 
fortune in real estate, and served from 1886 to 
1891 as a judge of the Cook County »Superior 
Court. As governor he was a pioneer in mild 
social and political reforms, vetoed hills giving 
long franchises to Chicago public utilities, 
suppressed graft and inelficiency in public 
offices, greatly imfiroved the penal and chari- 
uhle institutions of the state, and raised the 
University of Illinoj\ from a comparatively in- 
significant small college to an honorable posi- 
tion among educ<itional institutions. The reform 
measures passed during his administration and 
with his aid include a ci\il scrxice law, an in- 
heritance tax law, a law pro\iding for indeter- 
minate sentence, parole and probatir)n for 
prisoners, another regulating the sweating 
system and child labor, limiting the hours of 
women workers to eight a da} and pro\ iding for 
Victory inspection, and still another establishing 
a state boan* '>f arbitration fur industrial dis- 
putes. He was also a pioneer in appointing 
women to public offices, 

III Li N SrMvi u Wooniu ry 
Important narks: Our Pmal Mai him i\ and Ih 
I If /IMS 1SS4, rtpimtcd C I u.mo iS<)o as 

part of a \oliiinc entitlisl Lr i (Jm^tian^^ tcMsCii ana 
^rrtatb enlarK^l edition Chicago Oiaton, Its 

Hiqmmntnts and Its Riuaids (I'huac'o igoi); 7 /i<? 
(Jost of Sonnthin*i far Sothtuff (('huaKu ni04L 
Cansult Brcmiic, W.iMcj, ^ A/ fi/ fill nan. \ Rttofd 
of Ills Lift and Walk (Ncu YorK 0^24 ); MasUis, F. 
L., “John Peter AltRekl“ m .i/z/iOfoii Mntun^ \ol o 
(1925) 161-74. 

ALTHUSirS, JOH.ANNES (1557-163S), po- 
litical theorist and jurist. After stiid\ing law and 
philosophy at Basel and |x)ssibl\ (icnc\a, he 
held a professorship (with minor interruptions) 
at Herlx>rn in Nas,sau until 1604. In that }ear he 
became syndic of the town of Emden in eastern 
Friesland, a prosperous trading center, lie was 
-m ardent Calvinist. He wiotc se\eral works on 
legal matters, particularly a w idely used general 
treatise on Roman law; he was the autlior also 
of a little tract in the humanistic tradition ^ 
polite manners. 

His main work, however, Is the Politica 
nicthodice digesta atquc cxcmplU satrh ct projtwis 
tllustrata (llcrborn 1603, enlarged 2nd ed. 
Groningen 1610, still further enlarged 3rd ed. 
Herbom 1614). ^his is ‘according to CJicrke) 
the first systematic treatise on politics since the 
ancients. Its express purpose is to bring political 
science into accord with Calvinist theology 
generally, and particularly to apply the teachings 
of the Old Testament to a further development 
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of Aristotelian politics. Indeed his work may be 
considered as the most developed system of 
politics which Calvinism has produced. But if 
the general ideas are supplied by Calvinist 
theology, the context of experience is to be 
found in the crjmplex life of central European 
political ccimniunitii*s, woven into the tenuous 
pattern of the Holy Roman Empire of the Ger- 
man nation. In fact the Politica may from this 
jx)int of view be described as a systematizaticin 
of the p)litical ambitions represented by the 
craft guilds throughout the preceding two cen- 
tuiies in their efforts to democratize the town 
goxernment, as well as of the similar political 
amI>itions of the tow'ns themselves in their 
struggle with the territorial princes. Unlike the 
writings of the nuMiarchomachs with which it is 
a)n^mor*v classed, the work of Althusius is not 
pn)pagan(list in nature. Quite on the a)ntrary, 
it was the doctrines expounded by him that drew 
him into practical pditics. His reasoning is 
based ii]K)n a strong philosophical individualism 
tempered by a profound appreciation of the 
indixiduars dependence iijxm a xariety of 
groups. He eniphasi/es time and again the fact 
that the justification of all groups is to be found 
in their ability to proxidc a %ita biata, tommoda 
ft filix for its members. The repeated emphasis 
upm the Htu cotmioda and the further elabora- 
tion of this idea foreshadows Bentham s pleasure 
calculus and the dcKtrinc of the utilitarians. 
Nexerthci' ' ‘ there is a .strongly puritanical 
note in his neept of comfort. Within this limi- 
tation there is a spirit of distinct worldliness 
permeating the entire work, which becomes 
apparent, for example, in the author’s reasoned 
preference for the vita actiia as against the vita 
confvmplativa. 

Althusius^ fundamental attitude toward life 
is in harmony with his exposition of popular 
soMTcignty as a desideratum. But his theoretical 
genius ajijiears in the w*a\ he deals wdth Bodin’s 
doctrine of so\»*reignly. He accepts Bodin’s 
iheor}' that so\ereignt\ is in its nature indivis- 
ible; but for precisely the same reason he claims 
that sovereignty is an essential amdition of the 
existence of the pilitieal community and there- 
fon* cannot be surrendered by the pct)plc to any- 
one. As (Gierke has jx>inted out, Althusius 
ckarly produces the argument with w'hich 
Rousseau ahnost two hundred \cars later set 
the world on fire. Similarly Althusius develops 
a complete thcorj^ of the social contract. Popular 
representation is also a w'ell defined part of his 
sj'stcm, but he insists upon the superiority of 
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the primaiy asseinhly. In order to overcome 
the diflicultics which such a preference for 
direct democracy involves, he introduces the 
concept of a complex federoli/ation and integra- 
tion of the several snulier units into a manifold 
hierarchy of authorities. The component cor- 
porate units are supposed to have a life of their 
own of which they transmit to the higher unit 
only enough to enable it to fullil its specific 
purposes, all of which arc dictated by the inter- 
ests of these smaller units. This aspect of his 
thought has made a particular apj^cal to the 
modem pluralists, who are inclined to consider 
him as one of their foreninncrs. 

Althusius aroused much interest during his 
lifetime and in the decades following, and hia 
doctrines were widely discusseil, praised and 
cxindemned. But with the ascendanc}' of absolut- 
ism on the continent interest in them waned. 
It was left to Gierke to rediscover him in con- 
nection with his extensive researches into tlie 
nature of the corporation and what he termed 
the Germanic concept of oorfxiration. 

Carl Jcuciiixf FRiroRiCH 
Contuli: Gierke, Otto von, Johivnmt Alihunm und die 
h\iKickiung der naturrechtlnhen Staatsthtnrum ( 3 rd 
ex Breslau igi3>; Wolrendorff, Kurt, Stuanrecht 
und Saiurrechi in der I^hre tnm H'iderstandsm/tt der 
Voikes gtgen reehtsuidrtee Ausubung der HtuaUgeuidt 
(Brciku 1916 ) p. 19 &- 247 . 

ALTRUISM AND EGOISM The term al-* 
truism, in its psychological sense, means the 
disposition of an individual to further the wel- 
fare or happiness of other individuals or groups. 
Egoism is the contrary disposition to further 
one’s own welfare or Iiappincss. The ethical 
theory of altruism assumes that the altruistic 
disposition is at least of coordinate psychologi- 
cal standing with egoism and that as a matter of 
etliics it should prevail over egoism in cases of 
conflict. Ethical egoism reverses the second part 
of this statement and is inclined on the wliolc to 
deny the indicated psychological assiim; tion 
also. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth century British 
moralists argued at length the psychological 
genuineness of altruism or benevolence. 'Fhe 
religious and civil disturbances of the seven- 
teenth century had brought to definition the 
aclf-conscious individual as the unit of social 
grouping and organization. In England, as on 
the continent, thmgh with a different emphasis, 
the basic characters, the powers, rights and 
possibilities of the individual were the themes 
of political and moral philosophy. Much as 


Hobbes {Leviathan^ 1651) deprecated the insub- 
ordinate excesses of individualism, he never 
questioned the standing of the isolated individ- 
ual as the true unit of political organization. 
For Hobbes tlie individual is fundamentally 
egoistic. Fity, he declares, is nothing but '’imag- 
ination or fiction of future calamity to ourselves, 
proceeding from the sense of another man's 
Ckilamity,” and lo\e, goinl will or charity, a 
mere pleased conceit of one's power to “assist 
other men in their desires.” Mandc\ille {FMe 
of the Bets^ *723) held that only by artfully “ex- 
tolling the excellency of our nature above other 
animals” had law givers been able to “iK*rsuaJe 
mankind to di&ippn>ve of their natural inclina- 
tions or prefer the gcnid of others to their <iwn.” 
In op{M>sitir>n to this cgviistie conception of the 
individual, British moralists, from the seven- 
teciuh century to J. S. Mill and Sidgwick, were 
essentially agreed that there arc in huinari na- 
ture disintere.sted benevolent impulses and 
social s)mpathies as certainly genuine and na- 
tive as the self-regarding. 

The right relation of these two group** of 
impulsc^s was, however, a perennial pn>l)lcin. 
For Joseph Butler {FtfUtn Strmnns^ lamdon 
1726, no. ill) self-love must be held in check by 
conscience in order that a right balance of self- 
interest aiul the welfare of others may be as- 
sured. “In the common course of life there is 
siddom any inconsistency Inrlwcen our duly 
and what is called interest.” When there is smh 
inconsistency, conscience must prevail. For 
Sidgwick, {Methods of Ethics, Ixmdon 1S74, bk. 
iii, ch. xiii) what Butler calls conscience Ixiconics 
a rational intuition to the effect that “the good 
of any one indiviilual is of no more irnporUince 
from tlie jxiint of view of the universe than the 
good of any other,” and that “as a rational lieing, 
1 am bound to aim at good generally, not merely 
at a particular part of it.” Neither Butler nor 
Sidgwick, in this reliance on a transcendental 
factor, has Bentham’s faith in the adequacy of 
mundane or sii|H:matunil penahics and rewards 
to make socially exf^dient Ixrhavior appear to 
the intelligent individual a good baigain (Z/i/ru- 
duction to the Principles of Mabak and 
tion, lx>ndon 1789, ch. iii), or MilFs assurance 
that “the deep rooted feeling which every indi- 
vidual even now has of himself fs a social being 
must of itself make it impossible for tliosc wlios^ 
minds are not “a moral blank” to “lay out their 
course of life on the plan of paying no rt^rd to 
others except so far as their own private interest 
compels” (Utiktariamsm^ London 1864, ch. «>)• 
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So long aft the problem is stated in the tradi- 
tional terms of separate groups of impulse*' set 
side by side in rivalry in human nature, solu- 
tions must, as history shows, be ambiguous and 
inconclusive. However, a strictly self-seeking 
egoist, with no disinterested thought whatever 
for any other persons l>esides himself, is u mon- 
strosity. So-called selfish persons commonly if 
not always include within the scope of the “social 
self** (William James, Psycholojiy, 2 vols.. New 
York 1890, vol. i, ch. x) a considerable number 
of other persons— parents, children, 1 datives, 
friends, compatriots — whose interests they put 
above those of the larger bcxly of society. The 
perfect egoist is at best the limiting aise, seldom 
if ever actually cnaiuntered. Egoism is in fact 
not so much the preferring of one’s own well- 
being to that of others as refusing to widen the 
scope of one’s interest in other persons in order 
to incliido claimants who think themselves 
WTongfiilly A man may deal hardly 

with others in trade or as an cmplovcr and yet 
veiy i)robably expend his gains for the pkas- 
iire of his family or friends ^^^th little or no 
direct participation on his own account. He 
dcvscrves to be calloc* an egoist, but chicflv be 
cause of the unimaginative inertia with which he 
resists any change in a way of living to which he 
has become accustomed. 'I'he egoist habitually 
(.kaves fast to his established and congenial 
manner of life or system of values as against 
appeals made in behalf of others to clunge it. 
'riie altruist is normally or characteristically 
rus|)onsive to such appeals. The ultimate aim 
of I'Hnh may be “happiness,” but the dillercnce 
between the ways by which egoists and allniists 
seek ultimate liappiness loses nothing whatever 
of its social importance, even on such a showing 
{if- Sidgvvick, Mtthods of Eihks^ bk. ii, ch. i). 

Egoism has been widely if not generally be- 
lieved to be the foundation postulate of eco- 
nomics. Economic thcorv' has been regarded as 
essentially an account of egoism in action, with 
altruism playing the part of a more or k'ss stub 
bom and disturbing intruder. This view seems 
confused and unnecessary. The analysis of the 
situation defining the market price of a com- 
»nodity , for example, need take no account of the 
reasons lying behind the personal demand prices 
and supply prices of the ^ ommodity. All man- 
ner of aspirations, ambitions, curiosities, inhibi- 
tions, darings, cautions, stupidities, egoisms and 
altruisms arc overtly expressed in the valuations 
of the several participants in the market equilib- 
rium. On these valuations the eventual market 


pricedepends. If, now, an analysis in terms of the 
participating valuations is deemed worth while, 
it is because, on the whole, the situation is not 
expected to change in respect of them within a 
measurable period. It is assumed merely that 
buyers and sellers know their minds, by what- 
ever logic and psycholog}' made up, and that, 
apart from influences looking to the alteration 
of their motives, few if any of them will 
find it expedient, from their |X)ints of view, 
to change their valuations. In all this there i'» no 
implication of the priority or predominance of 
egoism o\ er altruism in human nature. The theo- 
retical analysis is the same, whether philanthro- 
pists, self-seekers or persons combining both 
qualities make up the market. Perturbations of 
the ideal smoothness and symmetry of market 
adjustment come not from irruptions of al- 
truism as such, but from guess work, blundering 
and indecision. 

As lA)cke sought to vindicate the immunit}' 
ot tbe individual, in natural right, fmm civil and 
religious tyranny, so the British economists of 
the next century sought to justify the individ- 
ual’s freedom from governmental interference 
with his gainful pursuits. Tlie economic man 
v\as the free citizen of I^icke entering upon the 
affirmative exercise and cnjovment of his free- 
dom (</. Rfthinson 1719), not essentially 

or necessarily an egoist. Ills determination 
to make h*'? way in the world has exposed him 
to some m .-.epresentation at the hands of both 
his abettors and his critics. It is not this d«‘ter- 
mination that makes him egoistic when he is so, 
but a t(X> lively feai of changes in law' and social 
conditions that may put him to the cost and 
trouble of redefining it. 

Thus the definition of egoism (and of al- 
truism) giv»'n at the outset represents the point 
of view of an outside observer, not that of the 
agent himself. When other indiv idiials or 
classes of individuals are adversely affected by 
my “unimaginative inertia,” the fact is out- 
wardly patent. I shall be reproached with “self- 
ishness,” whereas from my own j)oint of viewr 
my shortcoming is not different in kind from 
falling into a rut in any other respect, as, for 
example, in my intellectual or aesthetic interests 
or in my friendly associations. Conversely my 
lift may be freshened and invigorated not only 
by diversifying my privately personal interests 
(about which no one else has much reason for 
concern) but by actively interesting myself in 
the welfare of other persons (who are quite likely 
to notice the fact and to pass judgment on the 
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measiirr of my success). Thus the old problem 
of the genuineness of altruism and its ability to 
^\ithstand or right to put tiown egoism bectjtnes 
obsolete tod.iy. The real problem is the l>alanc* 
ing of habit and initiatue in the iiulivkluars 
conduct. I'hus the sup;H)MHi p^\ chological 
priority of egoism over altniiMU disappears. 

Hfnry W. Sti'vrt 

Srfi IliM%N NviiHt; Kihkn; Hi-iMfNisM; I’nu- 

1 ARI\MnM, \IISM, E< ONOMIC 

Consult: 4'uttN. J. II . and 'Hiomnson. 11. B., The 
JnJtttJuiii ant! hn HtUtfum tn Stttittx us HtfiaUd tn 
linttsh Ktkus (C'hicauo Comte. A , “l)isc<iurs 

po^Iinunairo,'* pt. ii. S\steme de 4 

vols. (jnl eti. Pans i8go English ti. <lamdon 
1875 77 Hanv in, C , Ihe Dtstmt of Man (new »sl. 
lamdun i^oi) i\ v; SiHMictr, if, Th Ihita of 
Etkus tNfu York iS<>4) ths m mu; Ta>lt»r, A E, 
The PstihUm uf (Utndtut (Ix'nilon n>oi), lMit% \V , 
Indsx’iduiihsm (New York igii), heler, M, 
und Fornun der Symptithie (and ed. Ikmn igaO; 
Stuart, H. W,, ' 'Fhc Phase's of the hionotuK lnu*r- 
est*’ m Dewcv, J , and other'*, Cnatite Inteilu^eme 
(New York 1917) P- 33'*'i5* 

ALVAREZ, AOI'STIN (1857-1914), Argcn- 
tine political cthicLst and scK'ioiogist. He was 
p*adii.'ited fmm the national militir}' college 
in 1878 and recei\cd his diKtorate in law from 
the Lniversity of Biienr»s Aires in 18S8. He saw 
militar}' sen ice on the frontiers, rose to the 
rank of I'lrigadicr general and wa.s secretary' of. 
the supreme council of the army und marine 
(1896-1906). He taught international law in the 
national military ollege (1904-14) and was 
professor, vice president and acting president 
in the rni\er5ity of lai Plata at various times 
after 1906. Hi.s chief work, howTver, was that 
of critic of I^ratin American institutions. A dis- 
ciple of Emerson and Sarmiento, he applied the 
penetrating social critici'^m of the former and 
the energetic analysis of the latter, reemorced 
by his ow’Q sterling independence and honc.sty 
of character, to an e\ ablution of the social in- 
heritance of the Spanish American cixiliyiivion, 
particularly with respect to religion and ]v)litics. 
He held up alw*ays to the view of his fellow 
countrymen the example of Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tutions, which he greatly admired. But his criti- 
cism was meant to cure rather than to wound, 
and his teachings have been greatly admired by 
his fellow Argentines. 

L. L. Bernard 

Important works: South America (Buenos Aires 1894); 
Manual de pateiogia politica (Buenos Aires 1899); 
Emayo sohre educacion (Buenos Aires 1901); Adande 
wmo^ (Buenos Aires 1904); La tramformati 6 n de las 


rasas en Amhica (Buenos Aires 1908); Historia de las 
imtituciones lilrres (Buenos Aires i«>09); La creadan 
dA Mumh ntond (Buenoci Airrs 1912). 

Comidf: Colmo, AH redo, Pnndpios sotiolagicos (Hue* 
n«.*H Ain'S i<>05); alho the biof^raphicaJ intUNlurtions 
to .Vi\ ares' worki* in lai C'ultiini AiRentinu edition. 

ALVORD, CLARENXE WALWORTH 
(1868 1928), .American historian. He w’as Ixini 
in Massachusetts and received his advanced 
tmimng at Berlin and at the University of Chi- 
cago. He taught history at the University of llli- 
nois, 181)7 -1920, and the University of Minne- 
sota, 1920 23. Ha\ing discovered and edited the 
(uihokia Records (Springiicid 1906), relating to 
a Freruh settlement in Illinois during the 
American Revolution, he W'as matle general 
ciiilor of the (•nllutwtts of the Illinois Stale 
HLstoric.il Librarv; and the fourteen \oliinies 
of the >erie.s Lssued (1907 20) under his editor- 
ship set a new staiulard for state historual 
publications, .is did also the (Untcmiud Holorv 
of Ultnoh (5 vols , Sprmgfielil 1 9 1 S 20). ot w lut li 
he was the eililor. He was innuential in shaping 
the pdicies of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
AsfiWM'iation, brought alxiut tlie establishment 
under its auspices of the Mtwi^oppi WiUtv 
UistorUal ReiitK in 1914, ami strved as its 
editor until 1923. His ino.^t irnp'irtant wntings 
arc The Illimh Country (Spnugtuld 1920) 
(vol. i of the (Unttmnial llt\tot\) and lltr 
Mississippi VuUev in Rriltsh Poliitts (2 \ols , 
Cleveland 1917), which received the lirst 
I.a>ubat prize. .Alvonl’s work is notable lor its 
thoroughness, accuracy, objectivity ami literal y 
cjuality. Its importance is not to be gauged liy 
the f.Kt that most of it was in the field of state 
history; it did much toward a rcorienUition of 
emphasis upon the inid-wc*stern aspects of 
American history. 'Hie List four vears ot his lile 
were spent largely in England, where he was 
honored with imix>rtant lectureships. 

Solon J. Buck 

Consult: Ruck, S. J., "Clarence Walworth Ahoicl, 
Historian," with a hiblioKraphy of his published 
W'orks, in Mississippi Valley Uistorual Rejien, vol. w 
(1928) 385-90. 

AMALGAMATION is the biological union of 
previously distinct racial groups. There arc 
three major stages in the process; first, cniss 
breeding of diveigent stocks to the production 
of a mixed-blood population; scamd, i.solation 
and selective adaptation of the hybridizeci 
stock; and third, the ultimate establishment of 
a distinctive racial strain. 
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The contact of racial groups seems every- 
where to result in some degree of amalgamation. 
'1 he skeletal remains of < arly man show unmis- 
takable cxidciiee of ratial intermixture The 
popiil itions of the modern Liiroptan nations 
are in evirv ease eomposed of diverse and 
ineoinplettlv fused ethnic elements In the 
reeent eeiitiines, as a seiondar\ conse<juenee of 
world eomiTieree and eolomal polic>, there has 
been an exlensixe erossing of raeiil str^ks 
previoiisb little in eontaet Fypieal of these arc 
the niulittoi « in the I nited Stitcs, lha/il and 
South Africa, the Indian-white and Indnn- 
Ntgro mixtures ol bo^h \merieis, and the 
I iirasians of the \siatic eoast cities 

1 he biologieal effects of race erossing arc 
diflieiilt to dt tel mine because of the niulti- 
plieit) and eompl(\it\ oi hum in eh ir lete rs and 
hieiiist of the h)l ridit\ of the modern raees 
In geiuril the n suits irc in aecoid with genetie 
immipKs tint pre\ iil in tlu luhridi/ ition of 
otlui tnriris (»t Ine Certim tnits are trins- 
Tiiittid in Kiofdinec with i simple Mtndihin 
foimuli But the gre it nu|orit\ of humin 
iliiracters are tlu lesiilt «)f multipU gtnitie 
factors ( onset|iientIx, there is i inirked tend- 
eiK> tow lid lihnding, md the In hi id offspring 
approximite in inUimeiliite t\pt with, how- 
e\tT, the reippearanee in bueecssne hybrid 
gi tier Itions of eirtiin aneeslril triits J he 
Diiwmnn bilut tint riei crossing h ids to 
men ised xitilitx anil fertility md the opjvi*- * 
htliif that It results in sienliU and rieiil 
chgcnenition appear, m the light of mod rn 
knowledge, to he cquillv unfoundid 1 leh 
lists uj^on parti il dila and upon the failure t> 
disengage the exact ciuse or eiuses of the 
supeiionties or inftTiorities obsimd Ihe 
biologic il (ffiets of ricial crossing depend iijxm 
the hereditary constitution of the indniduils 
generating the cross hi eds, and ire quite 
independent of the ricial stock 

Racial amalgamation is rel ited as both e iiise 
and effect to social assimilation Biologic il im 
mixture, bj increasing the number and intimicx 
of social contacts, pnnnotes the fusion of soeiil 
heritages and the diffusion and blending of 
cultures On the other hand the sociil and 
psychological similarity resulting fioni cul- 
tural assimilation fax or* intermarriage thiough 
increasing mutual undctbtanehng and personal 
appreciation 

The crossing of races has other sociological 
consequences of far reaching significance Ihe 
hybrids may be identified with either parent 


race or form an intermediate caste; the specific 
adjustment depends upon the race and caste 
prejudice of the culturally dominant group 
In any ease they occupy a strategic position 
they function as a buffer between the racial 
extremes and play the role of cultural mediators 
and interpreters The mixed-blood individuals 
are often cultural as well as racial hybrids They 
stand between two civilizations without bung 
fully ineorpoiated into either, and manfest 
in their personality ehaiaeteristic^ the same 
fundamental cultural conflict that characterizes 
the bi-raeial situation 

£. B Relter 

See R\ci, JlFRFninr, Biology, Racf Mm ire, 
MistnaNAnoN, \igro Prohllm, Mioraiion, 
Assimiixiion SOCIAI 

Consult Castli, \V L , “Biological and Sociil Con- 
si quince ol Rici. C rossinje* * in Inieruan Joufnal of 
Ph\ steal Anthrt pnlof*\ \ol ]\ (1926) 14s Di\en- 
port C B , Iht Lffects of Ract IntcrniinKlinie” in 
Prot eultttffs of the American Phtlosophtcal Soaety \ol 
Im (1917) 1 ISC her, I URen Die Rthubothir 

lia^tutds und das Bastardu rum>\prohlem hum \Ien- 
sthtn (Jcni i9n)» Bois, 1 ranz, Ihe Half-blood 
InJim m Pupidar Siunce Monthly, \ol xlv (1894) 
761-70 

AMWV SOCIETY See Commimstic Set- 

TI FMLNTS 

AMARI, MICHTLL (1806-89), Sicilian pa- 
triot ind liistonin Ills early education and 
picpu io reflect the peculiar political con- 
ditions of cilx, xxhere the struggle for liberty 
took thi form of an endeaxor to reestablish 
a sepi ate kingdom Amari espoused this 
ciuse and contributed to its furtherance hv 
publishing in 1842 f n pertodo dtUe wtorte 
stahane dd secolo \iji (Sth ed Horenee 1876). 
This innocent title masked a poxxerful arraign- 
ment of the Neapolitan rule and of its basis in 
the el urn of the historic unity of the Txxo 
Sieili N. 

The pubheat on of this book forced him to 
Itixe Sieilx He took refuge in Pans, xxhere he 
remained until iS^g, except for the year he 
dedieated to actixe and eouragexnis participation 
111 the Sicilian rexolution of 1848 \t Pans he 
made himself a master of Arabic linguage and 
culture, published many scholarlv articles, 
edited and translated important works and 
gathered matctial for his great xxork on the 
mediaexal histoix of SiciK The nature and 
extent of his researches can be seen in the 
scholarly and comprehensixe collection which 
bears the name of BibltoUca Arabo-Suula (a 
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vob., I^ipsic 1851-75), published by the 
Oriental S^iety of Germany; they constitute 
the foundation of his monumental work, Storia 
dei Musulmum in Sicilia (3 vols., Florence 
1854-72). This work gives a documented de- 
scription of the civiliTation which the Moslems 
created in Sicily, of the conditions that pre- 
ceded it, and of its persistence in later times. It 
appraises the contributions of the Normans and 
proves how in reality it was “Italy that under 
their leadership tcx>k pf>ssession of the island.’* 
It is a classically written and scientitically 
niotivatcil description of the converging results 
of four civilizations and of the interaction of 
their arts, sciences, traditions and religions. 

In 1859 Amari returned to Sicily, t<x)k part in 
the Garibaldi government and, no longer a 
Sicilian separatist or a federalist or even an 
Italian republican, he became a senator of the 
kingdom, minister of public instruction (1862- 
65), and professor of Arabic langiMge and his- 
tory at Florence. Amari’s writings mark the 
transition from contmvcrsial and patriotic his- 
toriography to purely scientific inquiry. He 
never lost tiis patriotic passion, but his scientific 
instinct enabled him to disaiver the pniper 
obj xt for his pcilitical ardor. No one in the 
nineteenth century had more influence than he 
in founding in Italy a school of historiography 
based on original documents and on the criti- 
cism of sources. 

Dino Bigongiari 

Consult' D’ Ancona, A., “Elotno di Michele Amari’* 
in Aman’a 2 aoU. (Turin 18*^6) \ol. ii, 

P* 31^ D?* l-)ercn hours, Harn^ia, “Carte^Kio dt 
Mtchde Amari” in Journal des Sfwants (1902) 
209' 22. 486- 9H, 608-22; Croce, Benedetto, Storta 
della storw^rufia italiana, z \ols. (Bari 1921) vol. ti, 
p. 28. A rcMUplctc hibliuitraphy of Aman’a A%'orks 
is to be found in the Centenario della ndsetta di Michele 
Amari ^ 2 vols. (Palermo 1910) vol. i, p. xlv-cviii. 

AMATEUR. The amateur i.s one without pro- 
fessional training or experience who engages 
in something solely because he enjoys doing it. 
In an evaluation of his status in society he 
must he understood not as the opposite of the 
professional but as his complement. There can- 
not always be a tenable distinction bctw'cen 
amateur and professional since the latter’s posi- 
tion itself h usually undefined; it may rest on 
such tenuous ainsiderations as the conventions 
of the jKrriod, the quality of his work, his meas- 
ure of success, or his c.stiiTuitc of himself, and 
he may be equaled by the amateur in some of 
these respects. Nevertheless amateurism in gen- 


eral may be said to mean the pursuit of a sub- 
sidiary interest, not primarily for a livelihood, 
in imitation or appreciation of something al- 
ready done by a skilled worker. 

*rherc arc many activities which arc not to 
be classed as either amateur or piofessional. 
They derive from impukes and necessities that 
arc ever>'Avhcre existent, and are the origins 
from which professionalism, and ultimately the 
amateur’s imitation, develop. When such pur- 
suits are professionalized they are still not hy 
any means given over entirely to specialists. 
Though there arc pn>fe8sional cooks and enter- 
tainers, the housewife and the hostess are not 
thereby rendered amateurs. 'Fhey are rather 
the precursors of both. 

The appearance of the amateur is necessarily 
preceded by specialization and the recognition 
of specialists. Primitive arul folk arts cannot be 
considered amateur acti\ities. Specialization 
often exists in primitive aimrniinities, but only 
in certain activititu, such as blacksmithing or 
caq^cntrj' or priestcraft, and these are recog- 
nizcvl as the j>rovince only of certain persons. 
The economic organization does not permit of 
imitation merely for the sikc of personal pleas- 
ure. Where the arts are participated in by the 
entire community, where each man fends for 
himself or all .share alike in the provision of 
shelter, food and recreation, the results may 
appear amateurish in relation to other stand- 
ards, but in that community the distinction docs 
not exist. 

Amateurism holds a different emphasis ac- 
cording to the group or period in which it 
appears, and its extent and direction depend 
on many variables, lentil modem times the 
privilege of leisure time interests has been lim- 
ited to the aristocracy. Since activities essential 
only for self-satisfaction and not for livelihood 
arc something of a luxury, the amateur cannot 
appear in periods or classc's where maintenance 
dominates life. Hard working a)mmunities have 
their recreations, but when time is short these 
are likely to take the easier, less intellectual form 
of games or entertainments provided by others 
instead of the more deliberate individual effort 
which amateurism involves. Moreover some 
educational background is necessary — a recog- 
nition of those things that exist beyond the 
daily routine of experience. Some appreciation 
of arts and of crafts is necessary to inspire imi- 
tation of tbcm; knowledge and developed sen- 
sibilities are necessary to permit appreciation. 

The leisured classes, thereforct have con- 
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tained the amateurs. The later days of the 
Roman Empire, the Italian Renaissance, Eliza- 
bethan and Caroline England, the court of 
Lc)uis XIV, were vibrant with a polite imitation 
of the arts which was often amateurism of the 
finest kind. The lack of respect for the pro- 
fessions made amateurs of a great many persons 
of talent who today would candidly follow their 
interests as occupations. The tradition of aris- 
tocracy that its members shall not c^arn a living 
by their own efforts puts in bad repute, as 
long as aristocracies set the fashion, any pur- 
suit that is follow'cd pnifessionally. A noble- 
man poet, therefore, w^ho writes apparently only 
for his own pleasure and to follow the \ogiie of 
the time, denying even that he is the authcir of 
his verses, may rightly be considered an ama- 
teur, but if he prove to be a Philip Sidney it is 
apparent that he is an amateur only because of 
the conventions of the time. 

By the eighteenth centurj' the ideals of aris- 
tocracy had lost their hold, and pro- 

fessions had begun to be acknowledged as de- 
sirable. 'Phe artist was releasi‘d fmm the rigors 
of patronage and the man of talent was able to 
follow his interests with independence and re- 
spect. The elegant amateurism of the nobility, 
which had not only resulted from leisure and 
fashion but had also contained the pnifcssional 
interests of the upper classes, gave way there- 
fore to forms at once more irnitalhe and more 
democratic. This shift in emphasis entailed a 
cKisct delinition of occupations. New' knowl- 
edge began to convert eclet'licism into neat 
professional patterns. Instead of a Francis Ba- 
con, with a knowledge of all tields, there ap- 
l)c.ired tlu* chemist, the physicist, the mechanic, 
the physician, the man of letters, each a pro- 
lossional in his own field and an amateur 
outside It. Enthusiasm w'as high for the new 
ideas and discoveries, and in a period of such 
stimulation amateurism i.s one of its e\pres,sions. 
Soci.il intercourse rested largely on an interplay 
of minds, and institutions amsc which fostcrci* 
this ideal. The salons of the eighteenth cen- 
ter}', the coffee clubs, the earnest Bluestockings, 
bred by the sairc amateur writers and critics, 
philosophers and political theorists. A stimulus 
and a focus were offered for the expression of 
interests wrhich would not, or could not, be 
followed professionally and w'hich were gi\cn 
huth by the increased opportunities for knowl- 
<-*tlge and thought, for comfort and leisure. 'Phe 
amateur had his pleasure and his benefit in 
keeping in motion the current streams of thought. 
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As '^cultural” advantages spread to the masses 
of the people, however, an adjustment had to 
be made to a new scheme of values. An appre- 
ciation of music and paintipg and singing, as 
represented by the professional artist, became 
a desirable mark of distinction as well as a 
thing to be developed for its own sake, and 
accordingly imitation of the arts was consid- 
ered correct. I'he Victorian generations that 
were taught to play the piano and sing songs 
for assembled guests, to paint in water color 
with pniuci determination, represent a kind of 
amateurism which is an adaptation to a new 
social order. New found money, leisure and 
opportunities ga%e to the common man a wider 
acquaintince with the arts than lie had ever 
had before. He was not al\va\s able to appreci- 
ate his opportunities as he felt he should, but 
he realiaed their \aluc as an indication of posi- 
tion and knowledge, as an index of the gentility 
he considered desirable. "Phis was amateurism 
w'hich resulted from fashion and a desire for at 
least the outward and impressive qualities of 
aristocracy, but it did more than lectures could 
to laj the basis among the people for an under- 
standing of the arts. 

As the masses of the people have reached 
financial ease and siicial security, their amateur 
acti\ities have ag.un changed in emphasis. Pro- 
fessional delineation, which is necessaiy^ to the 
recognition of amateurism, has become so 
sharply acn ntuatcil that it tends to he esteemed 
as an end io its'df. An attitude is tlius set up 
which is inimical to the amateur and ultimately 
impoverishing to the expert. When recreation 
is svsteinati/ed and made commercial without 
the \igor ot iiidwidiial enterprise, the personal 
effort which is indispensable to amateurism is 
likely to be chilled. The radio and moving 
pictures, social intercourse based on objective 
amusement, have made the individual of the 
presem generation Ncry largeK a recipient 
rather than a communicant. He is more in- 
clined to pay for his recreation tlian to supply 
it through his own efforts. The desire for eco- 
nomic position represents a cciiseless striving 
wliich is not easily discarded at will. It carries 
o\cr beyond the working day and makes real 
leisure a thing to he shunned or, if imposed, 
a thing to be got rid of. 

At the present time, therefore, there arc more 
amateurs among women tlian c\er before. The 
relaxation of their conventional duties h.is given 
them time for broader interests, while men arc 
becoming more restricted and more converted 
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to the dogma of energetic money making and 
easy recreation. Women s clubs* activities may 
be largely the result of iTorcdom, of superficial 
curiosity, of soci;^l competitU)ii, but they rep- 
resent a kind of amateurism which is typical 
of the perioi! that produces it and which has a 
considerable fomialbe intlucncc. They are an 
example of the tendciicv toward organixation 
even in presumably indi\idual activitii^s. *rhc 
little theater in fact is an amateur nio\emcnt 
so well oigani/ed that it is often practiailly 
professional. SiHjits ha\e clearly marked pro- 
fessional N)undaries, but the di\ision is en- 
tirely arbitrarj. It is based on commercial con- 
siderations and also on the lingering feeling 
that sports arc the pro\ince of the gentleman. 
The amateur status is therefore jealously pre- 
serv'cd, but it Is often similar to the |M>sition 
of the nobleman poet who is an amateur mcreiv 
by convention. 'Fhe iniiuence of oiitemporary 
ideals of organization has extendeil even to the 
individual layman who enjovs his sketch blr)ck 
and W'atcr colors, his bascmciit c.irpcntr) bench, 
his piano, for the very commercialism that 
makes him so fonnally an amateur contributes 
all Its ingenuity to his convenience. Amateurs 
ha ' never been so unanimously classitied, but 
neither have they e\cr been so w'cll scr\cd. 
Their work is gi\cn little consideration in a 
professionally paced society, but their whims 
are rccogni/ed as a profitable indulgence. 

It is not for the quality of his* w’ork, however, 
that the amateur is significant. His acti\iti('S 
are designed for his own pleasure, and as a 
means of expression for interests and talents 
which circumstances have made subsidiary they 
are of as much \aliie as an\ other kind of edu- 
cative recreation, "lo millions of persons they 
give that consciousness of creation which Is a 
desire perhaps e\cn more prevalent than the 
desire to enjoy and which, though it may be an 
illusion, is as necessary a one as that of achieve- 
ment. Moreover the amateur, in following his 
interests, trains himself inevitably for a better 
appreciation of the kind of work he does, and 
is therefore an important inllucncc in main- 
taining pn)fessionuI standards. An amateur 
painter is better equipped to understand the 
work of the trained artist because he realizes 
more intimately the problems that must be met. 
In this way also he serves, perhaps unwittingly, 
the function of a medium. By his appreciation 
and emulation of the achievements of others 
he is able to give them the homely qualities of 
recognition which make them mtelligible. The 


artist paints his picture and leaves it to the 
world, but if the public that receives it knows 
nothing of the process of its creation, response 
finds form in catchword criticism and super- 
ficial and irrelevant analj-sis, in pretentious 
praise or smug damnation. Alswi, by the \cry 
nature f>f his purj^ose, the amatt ir is little 
bound by the restrictions of trailition and com- 
petition aiul is therefore free to inno\ate what 
the professional often recognizes ultimately as 
desirable, 'flie uleals of the little theater, for 
example, were nude commereialK safe by ama- 
teurs. It is not entirely true that an imcreative 
age protlnces few artists. Rather should it be 
s.ud that an iincreativc age cannot nurture its 
aitists. Not e\en a specialist can woik in iso- 
lation. He needs an interpreter and it is this 
that the amateur becomes. 

Ki i/.\Briii *roi)i> 

St^r: Puon>sios mism; Am, I ii-iwi, Pi \^, Amim- 
MiMs, 1*1 in 1* ; !f)( H\( ^ , S\i<in; CicU'i; 'spi- 

el Ml/ \ I ion, ( ‘oMMl R< 1\| I^M, InDI Slid VL. AHP*. 
1 )w I ; 1 )r\\i Ml si< , A I III I I II N. 

Consult. Pctr\, Klls^, 1 hi* Inititiut Sfnn't 
l0O4>; 'I'lnlvPt, C‘h.iiifin*\ llipwaci, ‘I'ht Stihm and 
Fnuhsh Littns (Ntw ^otK ii>iM. Snplun. I 
Kn^hsh Liumtuie ami Stuut\ in tin Fivlifunth ('.'#//• 
turv <Ni\\ Vt>ik 1^04), (hast*, Stuan. “PIa\'’ in 
Whithn Manktmh eJ b\ Chaili*'. \. IW.ml (N«u 
York i «) 2N ) p. \'^2 Ko«iiv, 1*. I\ , ritr hmitiur 
Spiiit in SihoUiitu (Jtimrs ami Spoils (.‘\ilNin> igao). 

AMBROSE fr. 340 97), clnirch father. He was 
l)oni in 'rre\es, the son of .1 Roman oflieer of 
high rank. He w:us educated at Rome in the 
humanistic tradition of the age of Constantine, 
and entered Ill's: ujion the career of a high 
Roman oflieinl. In 370 he became consular 
prefect of iwirthem Italy, with headquarters in 
Milan. When urged by the people he accepted 
the ofiice fjf bishop, althougli he hatl not been 
ordained or even baptized. He held it until his 
death, achieving such distinction that Milan, 
like Rome and C^nthage, became an important 
center in the formation of Latin Christianity. 

Ambrose was unlike Augustine in that his 
lasting influence was due to his personality 
rather than to his writings. l*he nobility of his 
character, which had captivated the |X)pulacc, 
was largely instrumental in converting Augustine 
to the church. His native cjipacity to rule 
enabled him, as a represcntiitive of the church, 
to reject .successfully the claims of the empire 
for the firs^ time in liLstory and, with no other 
weapon at his dis]x>sal than the strength of his 
faith, to subordinate the acta of the Christian 
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^peror to the moral dictates of the Gospels. 
As scion and conqueror of the Roman nobility 
Ambrose assumed leadership of the Milan 
church and l^ccame the venerable prototype of 
church princes throughout Catholic history. 

Ambrose originated I.Atin church singing 
and composed some of the most beautiful of the 
Catholic hymns. The quality of his writing 
became less distinguished » however, as its 
character became more impersonal. Acconlingly 
a descending line can be traced fn>m his |xjetry 
through his letters, orations and sermons to the 
larger theological-scientific treatises. 

The importmee of Ambrose as a scholar and 
the^dogian rests chielly on his work in Christian- 
izing and latinizing the pagan heritage in 
education and theology. He made excerpts from 
Philo aiul Origen; he made available to Roman 
Catholicism the works of the (Jreek church 
fathers and of the Alexandrian philosophers; 
and he adapted to the uses of Cliristianity 
(’icero*s Dv offiriis. In liis own Dr 

uffiriis ministrorum f with its carrying over of 
the stoic dociriiie of duty, he produced the 
model for all homiletic ethics aiul at the same 
time furnished authoritative suj>|>ort fi^r such 
specific doctrines as that private property is not 
in accord with natural law. His letters and 
orations liave been freciucntly cited to prove 
that, while palaces may be snlKirdinate to the 
efiiperor, iluirchcs arc subordinate to the 
bishop {Hpistola jn in Mignc, \ol. xvi, col. <>qq), 
or that in mattens of faith emperors are not the 
judges of bishops but bishops the judges of 
Cliri.slian emperors (Epistola 2t in Mignc, 
vol. xvi, col. 1004). 

Edgar Sai.in 

Workv, St. Arnbmsii, Opera omnia (the Muurinc is 
the best of the earliest editions, 2 vols.. Pans iOSf» 
<)0); this has bi'cn reprinted in Miene, J. P., 

/rtOwfi, 221 vols. (i*aris 1844 <15) vols. \i\ wii; a 
modern edition is bciiiK issued in the (.'<frpus scrip- 
tiinmt erclesiasticonan latinoruni, vols. i-l\\ i (N'icnna 
i8f>6- ) vok. xxxii, Ixii, Ixiv. 

Comult: Carlyle. R. \V., and A. J., A History of 
Mniiaef'ol Political Theory in the IIVj/. vtds. i-v 
i<>ojt-28) vol. i, pt. iii; S.'ilin, Kdji.ir, 
(•iritas Dei (Tiibingcn 1926); Tmeltseh, E. !>., 
Cfsamnielte Sehriftat, vols. i-iv (Tiibingcn 1926- ) 
vol. i, p. 83-178. 

amendments, CONSTITUl'IONAL. An 

••flcquatc provision for amendment is implicit in 
ulc very nature of a constitution. Not only must 
to adapt the fundamental law to 
changing conditions, but any government 
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founded on the democratic principle of popu- 
lar sovereignty must make possible the fresh 
assertion of the popular will as that will changes. 
For these reasons most modem constitutions 
either contain specific machinery for their 
own amendment or arc recfignized as change- 
able in some less formal manner. 

'I'he term “amendment'* amnotes a definite 
and formal process of ^institutional change, 
t-’sed in this narrower sense it describes but one 
of the methods by which constitutions are al- 
tered. 'I’his formal method is supplemented by 
the force of tradition and custom which may 
vitally alter the anistitution, by judicial inter- 
pretation and by the enactment of statutes which 
alfect the organic structure of the state. All 
of these processes of change are discernible in 
the evolution of the Qinstitution of the United 
States art! of those c)f the several states. 

Bryce classified constitutions as “flexible" 
and “rigid" according to whether they can or 
caniRit be changed by the same process by 
which ordinary laws are made. '^I'herc are, how- 
ever, many degrees of flexibility and a wide 
variety of methods for cfTecting the revision fir 
amendment of fundamental law. 'Fhe British 
constitution, often loosely described as “un- 
written" since custom and common law enter 
so largely into its make-up, may be modified by 
Parliament by the procedure used in pass- 
ing an ordinary law. But there is a fairly well 
solidified tcriition that constitutional changes 
shall be madt only after a general election which 
affords opjKirtunity for a popular mandate on 
the change. The written constitution of F*rance 
may be amended by a joint assembly of the 
two houses of Parliament meeting at Versailles 
after they have separately declared in Paris in 
favor of the change. 'Phe const ilutioii of Switzer- 
land am be amended only by a majority vote of 
the people, which must also be a fiivorable vote 
in a majority of the cantons. Proposals for such 
amendments mav come cither from the federal 
congress or in the form of an initiative petition 
signed by 50,000 voters. 'Phe new Cierman con- 
stitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of botli houses of parliament. If the upper house 
(Rcichsrat) rejects a projxised amendment it 
becomes valid in two weeks unless the objecting 
chamber demands a popular referendum. 
Amcnilments may also be proposed by popular 
initiative and ailopted at a referendum election. 
A projxisal voted uiH’in in referendum must be 
approved by a majority of the registered voters. 
In most of tlie new states of Europe constitu- 
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tions set up since the World War are easily 
amendable by legislative action alone. 

The Constitution of the United States is of 
the rigid type, though less so than its predeces- 
sor, the Articles of Confederation, which could 
be amended only by a unanimous action of the 
states in Congress voting as units. Article 5 of 
the constitution sets forth the procedure for 
amendment. Amendments may be proposed in 
two ways* by a two-thirds vote of both houses 
of Congress (i. e. two thirds of a quorum); 
or by a convention called by Congress upon 
petition of two thirds of the states. No such 
convention h«is ever been called. Amendments 
rruy be ratified either by the legislatures of 
three fourths of the stites or by conventions 
in three fourths of the states, as Congress may 
determine. Congress ha.s always designated the 
former method. 

Through July, 19^6 (the last official compila- 
tion), nearly 2500 resolutions had been intro- 
duced into Congress proposing, it is estimated, 
over 3000 changes in the ainstitution. Of these 
Congress adopted and submitted to the states 
for ratification only twenty-four, nineteen of 
whi» h have been ratified. Those failing of rati- 
fiCkiion are two amendments submitted in 1789 
with the first ten, one of which related to ap- 
portionment in Congress and the other to the 
pay of members of Congress, one in 1810 for- 
bidding acceptance of titles of nobility, one in 
1861 prohibiting interference with slavery, and 
one in 1924 authoruring federal child labor 
legislation. 

In view of these facts it w'as natural that the 
opimon should spread that the constitution was 
too difficult of amendment. Writing in 1885 
(Cangrcsstonal Gaiernment^ Boston 1885, p. 242) 
Woodrow Wilson observed: “It would seem that 
no impulse short of the impulse of sclf-prescr\*a- 
tion, no force less than the force of revolution, 
can nowada>s be expected to move the cum- 
brous machinery of formal amendment erected 
in Article Five.” Proposals of easier methods of 
amendment were urged in the nineties by the 
scholars John W. Burgess and M unroe Smith 
(ace Burgess’s Political Science and Comparative 
Constitutional lAtw, 2 vols., Boston 1890^1, voL 
i, p. 150-54, and Smith’s “Shall We Make Our 
Constitutions Flexible? ” in North American 
Review ^\o\.cKci\\ 191 1 ,p.657-73). Their sugges- 
tions included proposals of amendments by bare 
majorities in two successive congresses and re- 
duction in the majority of states necessary to 
latification. Proposals in Congress fo^ an easier 


amendment process became both frequent and 
varied. These usually included a method of 
proposing amendments by petition of a certain 
number of state legislatures or by a petition 
signed by a certain percentage of voters in a 
definite number of states, and a form of ratifi- 
cation by popular vote either in the states or the 
nation at large. The details of the proposals may 
be studied in H. V. Ames’ monographs. 

An interesting change of attitude with regard 
to the amending process has been discernible 
since the adoption of the Pmhihition Amend- 
ment in 1919 and the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment in 1920. 'rht*se were ratified in the leginla- 
tures of ccitain states in which the proposals 
would have been defeated m popular referenda. 
Thus many who had regarded the icferendiim 
as a dangerously radical device now advocated 
it as a conservative chi*ck which ought to be in- 
cluded in the process of ratification of amend- 
ments, and numerous propos«ils to that end 
have been made in Congress 'I'htse proposals 
have frequently specified also that where ratifi- 
cation IS to be by state legislatures, such action 
may not be taken until after a legislative elec- 
tion in vchich the people maj givo their repre- 
sentatives a mandate on the proposed amend- 
ment. 

^Vmendments to the forty -eight r'ate constitu- 
tions arc made by highly diversified methods 
• Every state constitution sets up some proceilure 
for Its own change or revision, 'riiese mcthoils 
are of three general t>pes. The first is hy 
omstitutional convention which is used for 
more or less thoroughgoing revision. Such 
conventions may be called in every state except 
Rhode Island. In the second place every state 
constitution, except that of New Hampshire, 
may be amended by the process of legislative 
proposal and popular ratification. This is the 
method followed for making isolated changes in 
the constitution or additions to it. In more than 
a dozen states (thirteen in 1928) a third proce- 
dure obtains whereby amendments may be 
proposed by popular initiative by means of a 
petition signed by a definite percentage of the 
qualified voters. These pro|x>sab must be rati- 
fied in the usual way. The varied details of these 
methods may be studied in W. F. Ifodd’s 
book on the subject, and more briefly in the 
recent treatises on state government. 

The question of how difficult or easy of 
amendment a constitution should be is not a 
simple one. The answer to it should depend 
higely upon what the constitution contains. 
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If its provisions, like those of the federal con- 
stitution, are all of fundamental import, then 
a method of amendment or revision is desirable 
which IS sudicitntly deliberate and restrictive *0 
assure the most careful and mature consideration 
ot the fundamental law. Our state constitutions, 
however, all contain in in) provisions of tempo- 
rarv or rclati\clv tnviil iinjiort, placed there fre- 
qiicntl) as a result of populir distrust of our 
state legislatures It seems clear tlut constitu- 
tions containing clauses of this character should 
be easier to amend than those which contain 
onl) lundarnental law Otherwise these transi- 
torv and detailed provisions cannot be kept 
adequ itel) aeljusted to tlie changing demands of 
public |v>lic). It has been suggested that parts 
of the same constitution might be amended h) 
ditli ri nt nu thods 1 hus a fairlv diilieult method 
might be made applieable to the fundamental 
pirts of the constitution, while an easier pro- 
ecduri could be useel to ehange tliosc provisions 
of the eonstilulK n which ire issentiall) legis- 
htive in eliaiKtet (Hhhoini md \irginii 
have ipplud this piincipli in a minor w«iv by 
Sitting up 1 fiiilv iigid method of amendment 
foi general use but ptovuiing that eertiin de- 
liiled sections 1 uglit lx altered bv the ligisli- 
ture done after the hpsc of a certain length 
of time 1 he pnjbli m of the degree of i1e\]biht> 
of constitutions iiuv ultimatel) In. solved along 
these lines 

Romm L Cishmvn 

So ( oNsTin iio\s,C ONsinniowi I wv.Constiii- 
noNM isvi, Ji nil i\i Ri virw, CoNsiiii iioNvi Con- 
\iMio\s, Akiiciis ill CoMiniuvrioN, Unis 01 
Rii HIS Sec also other articUs nliting to spiiific 
amcnilnunts to the Xiniiu en constitution, or articles 
iltalinK with the suhjexts ot the inundments 

( omuh Drvee, Stiulus tn //#Ow\ <ind 

prudt mt, z (tendon i(ioi)vol 1, ch 111 Horwill, 
R W , Ihe I sai^et of the Antertctiu Comtitutwn 
(i oniion 1925^ Ames, H \ * Pioposcd Amend- 

ments to the ( onstitution diinni; the I irst C enturv 
of Its lliston*' in Amcruan Ilistoried AssociUion, 
yjnmMl Ripart /S<y5, vol 11, and ‘The Amcndint 
Provisifiu ol the 1 ederal C'onstitution in Prictiec” in 
Aincntan Philosophical Sncictv, Ptocudim i, vol Kiii 
(1Q24) 62-7^, “Proposed Anundininfs to Constitu- 
tion of Lnited States, 1889-1926,“ tsi b\ C C 1 m- 
^illi in IJ s Senate, h9th Conn, ist sess St note 
^tHumentf, vtil. viii, {ameson, J W, f he LomUtu^ 
Comenhon (New York 1867), Dodd, W 1 , 
in I Amenilment vf State i onsUluttom 

t iltimore 1910), Hoar, R S , Constitutional ( nmeii- 
loin (Roston 1917). Hofgeaud, Charles, ftahh^umtnt 
^ t\tem f/e* comtttutwm m Anurujur ct tn lumpe 
***‘^'^* Ha7cn (New Xork 

^ wn, II L , and Rogeis, L , Ihe^lftv Comtitutums 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR is 
the cx|>crimental outcome of labor movements 
m America, Germany, Great Britain and 
France Here in North America the two nations 
of Canada and the United States, the continental 
vancty of economic conditions, the mixed 
sovereignty of forty-eight states and one 
federal government, the domination of local 
politicians combined in two national parties, 
the suceeshive waves of immigration from all 
lands and a remarkable mobility of labor, have 
afforded the scope and imposed the necessity 
of bringing together m one federation over an 
entire continent as many varieties of unionism 
as inav be found m other lands more limited and 
uniform in their eireumstances The leading 
originators of the federation, m iSSO, had 
prev louslv , m 1 88 1 , taken ov er, almost v crbatim, 
the constitution of the British Trades Lnion 
Congress, and that imported form of organi- 
zation is perpetuated in forty-eight state 
fcdtritions of labor Other originators of the 
fcileration had partieipated m or struggled 
agiinst three prt'ceding strictly American 
orgiin/ations— the National I al)or Lnion, the 
Cjreenbiek I^ibor part) and the Knights of 
Laboi each of them a product of the deflation 
of prices after the Civil X\ar The federation 
had to adapt itself to the individualistic psy- 
chologv of these \mencan mov ements unknown 
to other countries btill other originators hail 
partieipatCi* in the Vmenean trade unions 
vv hieh began or e \pandcd in the Civ il \\ ar under 
Amencan, British, Scotch and latterly lush 
leaders 

I he anarchistic exiles from the Pans G>m- 
mune e»f iSyi and the communistic exiles 
from Germanv s attempted suppression of 
socialism Lrnished, during the miserable 
decade of the seventies, leaders of desperate 
stnkes of street demonstrations, and finallv the 
“Ten Philosophers” from whose eager deliber- 
ations the Ann i lean Federation of Labor 
derived its first organi/ation in the cigar shops 
of New ^ork, 1870 

I rom the National 1 - ibor Union ( 1 866-72) and 
the Grc'cnbaek Labor partv (1S74-S0) the men 
who later organi/ed the Vmerium Federation of 
1-Kibor learned a painful lesson the futilitv of a 
labor partv which had neee^ssarilv to be founded 
on alliance's witli frantic farmers and small 
business men against their oigani/ed opjvoncnts, 
the bankers and big business men under the 
guidance of expert managers of Amceican 
machine politic's. Such alliances could last 
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only while the slump in business continued. 

From the Knights of I^lx)r (1869-86) they 
learned that miscellaneous organized labor was 
incompetent to manage producti\e cooperation 
nith the purpose ot displacing capitalism by a 
voluntar)' cooperatbe commonwealth; and they 
learned that this same miscellaneous labor, 
while it might win sudden mass strikes, could 
not keep the winnings. 

From the French e\ihs the\ learned that 
street demonstrations bniught to the front the 
facile intellectual agitator against whom the 
workers in the shops were helpless and by 
W'hom the\ were misled; the Aimrican leaders 
could not e\en share the French anaichists* 
glorification of street barricades. 

From the (jemian communists and the 
teachings of Marx thc\ Karned that their im- 
mediate opftonents were the ernplovers who 
owned the shops, and that their enduring alli- 
ances must therefore he not with tariiurs and 
small business men, since these included their 
own emplojers, hut with other wage earners in 
the shops of competing emplojers But thc\ 
had also learned irom the National Lalxir 
Uni« n and the (ireenhack Labor partv that a 
laboi party in America must include tlusc s<ime 
farmers and business men against wh<»m, as 
emplojers, thej must proceed, as communists, 
by confiscating their shops and usurjiing their 
management. 

From the British and .\mcrican unionists and 
from the Knights of Labor they learned that 
labor could not he lifted as a mass, nor business 
and banking defeated as a mass, and that spo- 
radic organizations in single shops could not 
accomplish improvement; that their imniedLitc 
opponents were the competing emplojers in the 
same line of business, and their organizations 
of labor must be separated along competitive 
lines so as to extend to these competing em- 
ploj'ers and no further. ’^Fhej learned, too, 
from the British unionists, but not the .\me’*»- 
can, that they must build for permanent organ- 
ization which could withstind the cjclc*s of 
business depression and unemployment. 

This learning by experience was the outcome 
of the deliberations of the “Ten Philosophers,” 
about whom Gompers writes in his autobiog- 
raphy. Gompers, the Jewish cigar maker from 
Lon^n, and Strasser, the Cierman cigar maker, 
proceeded to organize on the British model first 
the New York and tnen the national cigar 
makers and later the whole labor movement. 
This last oiganization was known as the Federa- 


tion of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada. 

It was found alter five years’ experiment with 
this British model (1881 86) that it really con- 
cealed two ditlcrent functions- IcgisLition and 
organization - which had to be separated, inten- 
siiied and subdivided in order to lit the \aiicty 
of American conditions. Out of the rexugan- 
ization based on these discoveries came the 
American Feileiation of Labor, in 18S6. Legis- 
lation had to be split into ledeial, state, mu- 
nicipal, Canadian and pnivincial. So the new 
organization, tor legislative pm poses, .split the 
'Fiadts I moil ('ongress evcntuillv into lortj- 
eight state congi esses and the C'anadian IVades 
and Labor Ct>ngits.s with kdtr.Uions tor the 
provinces of C'anada, in order to tit the )H)litKal 
divisions o\ the whole North Xnierican con- 
tinent, and changed “I mted States and C'an- 
ada” m Its name to “Ameruan ” .Siveral ol the 
trade unions sinulailj prefixed the word 
“international” to tin 11 names, meaning theiel)\ 
‘‘North \mencan ” While the Biitisli oig.in- 
ization hail its one parlianuntarv committev and 
its annual eongrtvs ot all the unions, whieti 
evemtuallv became, bv alhaiiec with the soei.il- 
ists, the Biitish I«ibor paitv, thi \miriean 
fcnicration has its cxe'cutive committee and 
congressional lobbjists at Washington, alliliated 
with an independent congress at Ottawa loi the 
X)oininion of ('anada, but supreme over the 
federations of the slates and Porto Rieo. 

Like the BiiUsh organization, and also hive 
the Kniglits of Labor, the federation has its 
citj central federations, which in Russia 
became the Soviets. These local te^derations in 
America arc also linked up with municipal 
politics, and have* even conducted independent 
municipal campaigns, the most notable being 
tlic unsuccessful Henry George campaign of 
1886 in New York, conducted by the Central 
Labor Union in alliance with socialists and 
single Uxers, and the successful McCarthy 
campaign of 1909 in San Francisco. 

I'lie second function, sepamted from the 
other functions and immensely emphasized in 
America, is organization of the unorganized 
into local unions, their allocation to membership 
in the several national and international unions, 
and mutual support among all the unions in 
oflFense a.id defense on the economic field. The 
American Federation of Labor has as high as a 
thousand diminutive “federal labor unions * 
directly under control of headquarters at 
Washington. These arc always in process of 
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formation and dissolution as recniiting stations 
for existing or new national unions. 'I'hc feder- 
ation supj>orts from its own funds from 
twenty to fifty general organi'/ers in various 
localities, wiio give their assistance to incipient 
unions and older unions. It ap{)oints special 
organizers for concerted action or sympathetic 
strikes, as in the case of the steel strike of 
300.000 workers in 1919, or in the organization 
of the 35,000 Italian suh^vay workers in 1902 
in New York. 'Fhe strikes themselves arc con- 
ducted by the alliliatcd unions; but the feder- 
ation officials and organizers lend tlieir aid, and 
at times are a means of collecting large sums of 
ni<mty as their substitute of “moral and eco- 
nomic force” for the sympathetic strike. 

'Fhc union label, an American invention first 
adopted in California to exclude Chinese 
workers from the shops and then copied 
wherever the consuming |v>wer of union labor 
c<uild help, has been, for unions like brtwery 
workers, iigar makers, cmplovees on working- 
mens garments and otheis, an instrument ot 
iinpoi lance in the program of mutual support. 
1'lu* label is organized lalvir’s trade mark, 
protected against iidiiiigernent by state and 
federal legislation, like the trade marks of 
capitalism. 

’riuis the economic problem of organization 
became the decisive |>oint in tlie icfirganizatum 
«)f iSSfi. The ex pent nee of five vears with the 
llniish model showed that nothing cfiuld be done 
with the national political parties The IctteiN of 
the federation weie unanswered am! its agents 
unheard Hesiiles, at that time C'ongicss had 
not undertaken labor legislation, the fcdenl 
courts had mit begun to use the iniuiution 
against labor unions or to declaie uiuonslitu- 
tioiial the labor laws of llic states. 'Fherc were 
\ery few such laws anvhow, and thev were 
state laws, since tlic states were then deimed 
to he so\ creign in such matters. Hence the reor- 
ganization of 1SS6 prov ided for slate feilc rations 
uhose main purpose should be legislation, while 
the national federation s|H*cialized on the expan- 
Mon of economic organization in all the states, 
bs hcadi{uarters were established in Inclian- 
apilis, a thousand miles from Washington but a 
convenient railroad center for reaching all fwrts 
pf the country. Not until itSgfi, after federal 
injunctions and judicial unconstitiitionality had 
nationalized labor legislation, were headejuarters 
moved to Washington, where tlte executive 
committee could reach the Congress, the j>resi- 

ent and the departments. Federal labor legis- 
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lation eventually became equal and even su- 
perior in imjxirtance to widespread organiza- 
tion, for the federal injunction challenged the 
right of unions to exist except on paper, and 
unconstitiitionality challenged the usefulness of 
state federations of lal>or. 

But in 1886 the problem of organization was 
supreme, 'fhe contest with the Knights w^as 
approaching its climax. The legislative consti- 
tution of the preceding five years was not fitted 
to this task. It provided only for a legislative 
c'ommittee without executive power between 
sessions. Nor were the trade unions of the 
Cfnintr\ interi*sled in national legislation- they 
were interested in defending themselves against 
the Knights, who in that vear had reached the 
height of their power. Hence at a national con- 
ference of ♦he officials of twenty-five unions and 
the kgislative committee of the Otganized 
Trades and I-abor l^nions, the latter disbanded 
and the national unions formed the American 
Fedti.ition of Labor. Samuel C Jumpers, secre- 
tary of the former legislative committee, was 
made prcsulenl, and was reelected to this 
pisition every' year, except one, until his 
death in 1924. 

The federation proceeded, in 1887, to 
strengthen tlie voting power of the national 
niiHins Delegates from national and inter- 
national unions w ere giv en one vote for each one 
hundred m* mbers, leaving the delegates from 
city and state federations with only one vote, 
'rhus in the convention of 1924 the e*ight car- 
penters’ delegates cist 3152 votes and the one 
delegate from the central union of New York 
C’itv eaNt one vote. 

This me*lhod of voting, it will be seen, makes 
the American Fcdcralion of Labor not a 
p<qnil.ir representative assembly for legislative 
or political purivoscs, like the former British or 
CJcnnan or French conferences, or like the 
foimcT Heneral V.simblv of the Knights of 
Labor, or the foiiner National Lalxir Union, 
but makes it a congress of ambassadors from 
soverc'ign unions, “weighted” according to the 
size of the union. The delegates from the 
unions are usually the national presidents and 
cxec'iitive officers of the unions. 

Thus no individual workingman is a “mem- 
ber” of the American Federation of Labor. He 
is a member only of his union, and it is his 
national union that is the member of the 
federation. 'Fhere is c'V’cn no dual citizenship, 
as there has been since the Civil War under the 
political constitution of the United States, 
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where every citizen owes allegiance both to 
the federal union and to the state of his resi- 
dence. Each workingman is a "^citizen” only of 
hb own union, arid gets representation in the 
federation only through the executive oflicers 
of his national union. Consequently the feder- 
ation has no jurisdiction over individuals 
fcxcept in the small federal lalxir unions aliove 
mentioned). Furtliermore, since the federation 
has no funds of its own except the meager fund 
of one cent per member per month which the 
national unions each contribute in a lump sum, 
the federation remains with only “morar* 
jurisdiction over its constituent unions. It is a 
loose confederacy — not a federal union. 

The result is that no “left wing*’ or “anti- 
administration” movement within any national 
union can get representation, or even a vote, in 
the federation convention, except as it comes 
from a city or state federation where the \oting 
is legislative, democratic and equal for each 
local union, no matter how' weak or strong it 
may be. As a matter of fact nearly all of the 
socialistic or communistic resolutions oifered in 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Lab T have come from these local delegates, 
occasionally from a socialistic or iv)litically 
minded national union, and then, after speeches, 
they are voted dow^n ninety-nine to one. They 
have freedom of speech but no weight. 

No wonder that the dissatisfied and some- 
times revolutionaiy* elements in this country and 
in others criticize the federation bitterly as 
“a machine,” “boss ridden,” “reactionary,” 
even “a corrupt conspiracy of tyrants.” The 
federation was of^anized and has been main- 
tained expressly for organization pur{>o8e3 and 
to keep out disunion. Like the American 
political parties it is a “machine” — indeed its 
principle of organization has been named 
“business unionism” by Hoxie, a discriminating 
student of labor movements. In the American 
conflict of races and religions and of geographical 
sections, in a system of machine politics and 
highly eflicient mechanized capitalism, and in 
the absence of any “class consciousness” or 
“solidarity” of labor, which in other countries is 
the heritage of centuries of military suppression, 
the American federation has just one “pure and 
simple” business — how to create a united front 
which is able to deal as one man with any situa- 
tion regarding higher wages, shorter hours, 
sbwer speed, stricter shop control of jobs and 
permanence of unionism. The federation was 
created not as a political movement to o^^er- 


throw capitalism or get control of government, 
but as a movement within the ranl^ of labor to 
bring alK>ut permanent organization over a 
continent where everything conspired against 
both organization and permanence. 

Hence when it came to dealing in 1895 with 
the Socialist Trade and loibor Alliance, or in 
1905 w'ith the syndicalistic Industrial Workers 
of the World, or in 1923 with the Communists, 
whose movements threatened to disrupt some 
of the unions, the federation was in a {Position 
to take drastic uniteil action, expelling and 
suppressing them. The federation is truly a 
militant organiz^ition, but in a country where 
there is no class consciousness that unites labor 
regardless of organization, its militancy runs 
sidewise against disruptive lal>or movements 
even mfire una)mpromisingiy than frontwise 
against employing capitalists. 

This lateral and fmntal militancy within a 
disruptive environment affords an explanation 
of several peculiarities either wholly absent or 
unobtrusive in other countries and at fornuT 
times ill America. These are the small pro- 
portions of organizeii to unorganized Ial>or, the 
wide spread of wages lietween high paid and 
low paid labor, dual unions, jurisdictional 
strikes, trade agreements and strict shop 
ruk*s. 

. American industrial labor is much less exten- 
sively organizetl than the labor of other coun- 
tries. While (/crmany, in 1924, was about 7^ 
percent organized, England 65 percent, and 
Australia Oo percent, American labor was only 
15 percent organized, including the relatively 
small numbers outside the federation. 'Fhc 
percentages were larger in all of these countries 
at the peak in 1920. It may be estimated that in 
a city like Philadelphia a larger percentage was 
organized in 1835, when the ten-hour day 
strikes were first successful, than at any sub- 
sequent time. But those organizations lasted 
less than a year. In contrast with this and other 
similar disruptions, Gompers was able to report 
in 1897 that the unions of the federation had 
been able — for the first time in America — to 
maintain their organizations during a period of 
business depression. While only 15 percent of 
“organizablc” labor is organized, this is an 
average of figures ranging from 100 percent 
organizat*on in a few trades down to zero 
organization in the bulk of the industries.^ 

Paralleling this diversity of organization is the 
diversity of wages and hours. Skilled labor in 
some of the organizations gets as high as $i -75 
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per houfi six or seven times as much as the pay 
obtained by the lowest unskilled and unorgan- 
ized in others, which falls to twenty cents an 
hour or less. Contrasted uith this, formerly in 
America and now in other a>untrics, the highest 
skilled labor obtained no more than twice or 
thrice the wage that went to the lowest unskilled 
labor. Hours of labor, too, run from thirty-five 
per week to seventy-five per week, while in 
other countries, as formerly in America, they 
are much more nearly uniform. Thus the 
diversity of American political and economic 
conditions is paralleled by the diversity of 
organization, of wages and of hours. I'he spread 
is more extreme than the difference between 
the building trades of I^ndon and the textile 
iiiills of Bombay, 'fhe former, transported to 
New York, arc highly organized with high wages 
and short hours; the latter, to North ("arolina, 
seem unorganiz^ible with low* wages and long 
hours. In some industries *‘indiistriar* unions, 
nieluding the unskilled, have reduced the dif- 
feierilials formerly rc*sulting from “craft” 
unionism. 

These differential high wages are obtained 
largely by relentless prohibition of dual unions. 
*l’he form of organization of the federation is 
designed for this piirpo.se. If it is a congress of 
ambassadors rather than a house of represen- 
tatives, then it follows that no territorial or 
occupational infringement will be permitted 
over the boundaries of each autonomous or- 
ganization. Imgland has iioo independent 
unions, largely sectional rather than national — 
the American Federation of Lalx)r has onb lofi 
national unions, each dominating its local and 
sectional branches. Organized unions in (icr- 
many seem indifferent as to w*ho.se members 
get the jobs. It is enough that they are “organ- 
ized,” but not important to which union they 
belong. Perhaps this indifference is owing to 
class consciousness, equal wages and immobility. 
The American federation, instead of permitting 
different organizations to do the same work, is 
based on the principle of only one union 
for one kind of work throughout North 
America. This was its foundation from the 
start in 1881 and is even more solidly its 
foundation today. It means a federation of 
senercign trade unions determined on mutual 
profection from dual unionism. Differential high 
''ages, ^rcity of high wage jobs, prohibition of 
unions and she absence of class conscioiis- 
make the American federation a league of 
‘^'dependent allies, not one big union. 


But this independence has its weakness — 
jurisdictional disputes and jurisdictional strikes. 
The carpenters have conducted twenty contests 
with other unions on matters of jurisdiction. 
They have defied the federation, have been 
expelled from the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, have withdrawn, have conquered, have 
been taken back. Nearly all unions have had 
similar contests, but none so many. Jurisdiction 
means the powder to make rules governing 
individuals respecting the materials, or tools, 
or kinds of work. The federation, W'hen ad- 
mitting a union, carefully and minutely de- 
scribes its jurisdiction. If the claim of the union 
covers the total jurisdiction of a member union, 
it is a dual union and is excluded. But if it 
claims only a part jurisdiction, the highly 
technical problem must be agreed upon as to 
the lines of demarcation. This must be done 
over and over again, when new materials, new 
t(M)ls, new kinds of work, are introduced. But, 
even s;o, no method has been discovered by 
which jurisdictional disputes can be handled 
in such a way as to avoid jurisdictional strikes. 
Such strikes, especially in the building trades, 
have at times cost large losses in wages, in 
profits and in public sympathy. They damage 
friendly employers, but non-union employers 
escape. I^*aders of the federation for more than 
thirty years have looked with dismay upon 
thc'se dispiit'’s as a serious menace. The feder- 
ation has tri«\l all remedies except the compul- 
sion which its constitution prohibits by denying 
jurisdiction over individuals. Hence the strength 
of the federation, its use of “moral force,” is 
its weakness. 

To the jurisdictional dispute must be added 
jurisdictional jealousy. When twenty-four dif- 
ferent national unions had to unite in conduct- 
ing the national strike of 1919 against the 
Ignited States Steel Corporation for the eight- 
hour day in place of the twelve-hour day, the 
<]uestion as to which unions should have the 
thousands of new recruits from the previously 
unorganized bn>ught forth internal dissensions 
and indifference to further organization, against 
which the federation was powerless and the 
corporation victorious. 

How ever, its greatest achievement, and the one 
of which the federation is pnnidest, is the trade 
agreement. Often misinterpreted and misap- 
plied, the trade agreement is the outcome of a 
constitutional convention of capital and lalvor 
for the economic government of competing 
establishments in an entire industry. It is a 
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flat denial of the communistic aiul syiulicsilist first tendency is to restrict output. But the fact 


doctrine of an irrepressible conflict between 
^'captCar* and "‘labor." IlistoiicalK it has usually 
follow‘i*d a severe conflict extending throughrmt 
an entire indiistrj'. 'Fhe first national trade 
agreement, origiiuting in this way, was nude 
for the iix>n and steel industry*, 1.S66, I'he next 
w^as in the stove foundry industry, 'fhe 

latter became the model toward which fcdir- 
ation policy fcK-usscd after the notable agree- 
ment in bituminous coal mining, 'Fhc 

trade agreement means what the name indi- 
cates, an :igrt‘cinent between competing em- 
ployers and competing laborers, throughout the 
omipetitive area and through their represen- 
tatives, to stop their eontiict by l.uing down 
shop rules for the n*guIation of the labor 
contract in all individual transactions 

The trade agreement is also a denial of the 
antimonnp<>Iy jioliey that cnlmiiialed in the 
federal antilrusl act of iS<;0, alter centuries of 
insistence in legislation and in eoniTnoii-lavv 
decisions of the courts. Rut the trade agreement 
means not only act[uiescence in Init aN'o advo- 
caev of comprehensive organi/ations *>f capital, 
pn tded they are confronted by similar organ- 
izations of laln^r. 

'Fhe trade agreement Is not an agreement to 
prevent competition but one to regulate cxmi- 
petition tbnjugh uniform shop rules. It reduces 
"free" competition by introducing "fair" com- 
petition, as far as conditions [K*nnit. 'I'hc 
American federation is a confeileracj of unions 
each attempting to set up its own shop rules in 
its own industrv*. If the union is [’nmerful 
enough, like the printers on ilaily newspapers, 
its rules are made not by trade agreeriient but 
by labor dictatorship. If the union is weak or 
non-existent, the niles are made by capital 
dictatorship. Between these extremes the rules 
arc of great variety. Tlieir purpose is evidently 
not the p<^Htical fir class conscious purpose of 
improving the condition of Idbnjr as a mass, out 
the individualistic pur|K>se of affording greater 
liberty, equality and security for individual 
members within the competitive area. I'hey 
cover such items as hours, speed, transfers, 
promotions, seniority, "hiring and firing," 
piece-work, discrimination, "victimization" of 
leaders, and they provide in various ways for 
interpretation, decision and appeal on indi- 
vidual disputes. 

Shop rules, it is plain, are restrictions upon 
the common-law rights of the employer to 
manage his own business as he secs fit. Their 


that the trade agreement iwlicy of the federa- 
tion for forty years had l(K>kcd to collaboration 
with employers, in place of conflict, led to the 
formal declaration of the convention in 1925, 
already put into practise by several unions, 
favorable to cooperation with management in 
eliminating waste and increasing efficiency for 
the mutual benefit of emplovcrs and employed. 
I'hiis the traile agreement is the federation's 
assertion tliat there i.s a conflict of capital and 
lal>or, but it is not irrepressible; that the evils 
arc not in the capitalist s)stcm but in free com- 
petition; tliat competition can be made “fair" 
by sh(»p rules under joint jurisdiction of organ- 
ized capital and labor; and that this joint juris- 
diction leads to cooperation with management 
in increasing the efficiency of industry. 

'riu fcilcration has been from the start anti- 
{M>litical and antiligislativc. The tr.ide agree- 
mi*nt IS eviilenlly economic legislation, not 
|xditical legislation. In this respect the policy 
of the fcilcration tits the politiial svsteni 
American (Hilitical parties are not founded on 
"principles" tlicv arc business organi/ations 
of local professional politicians oilcring sucli 
promises, often ilillerent in ditlercnt parts of 
the country, as they think will capture the 
voters. This means that they alw ivs take o\cr 
,froiii an independent "third party" whatever 
platform prorni.ses they think will dissolve lliat 
party and win its votes, if it appears to hold 
the balance of t>ovver. In the hope of this 
result the federation has always opposed a 
labor party and has always presentid its legis- 
lative demands to the two domin.int parties 
and to individual candidates, with rcconi- 
rncndatioris that union members should vole 
for frienilly candidates regardless of parties. 
This method is patently the only thing to do for 
an organi/ation of only 15 percent of the voters. 
Sometimes the methoci gets results where 
strikes fail. .After the federated unions lost the 
eight-hour strike in the steel industry in I9i9» 
the Republican piarty leaders were reported to 
have induced the Steel C'orjx^ration to gr.int 
the demand voluntarily, which the corjwratioii 
did in order to relieve the party of the incubus 
created by its victory over 300,000 w'orkers. 
Similar paradoxes have occurred in the feder- 
ation’s iiistory. The fact that adminkstrative 
officers of government are usually elected by 
popular vote, whereas in other countries they 
arc appointed by a legislative committee u' 
control of the government, makes it even more 
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important for the federation's executives to use 
their influence with the administration rather 
than the legislature. It is in the administration of 
laws — local, state and federal — that the organi- 
zations both of labor and of capital accomplish 
their aims of nullifying objectionable laws, en- 
forcing favorable laws, or interpreting colr>rlcss 
laws, 'rhis process does not require a political 
party. 

But the method is precarious. Consistently, 
therefore, the federation's policy is anti- 
Icgislativc. The primary reasons advanced 
against such legislation as that dealing with scK'ial 
insurance, hours of labor, minimum wage and 
the like arc rooted in fear of go\ eminent inter- 
ference with the liberties of wage earners, thus 
reducing them to a “status." The “self-help*' 
of lal)orers organized in unions, by which is 
meant the cstalilishment of shop rules, enlarges 
the liberties of the individual workers. Yet the 
federation s policy calls for legislation in cases 
where lalx)t n., like children, are to*) weak to 
organize and, in less degree, where women arc 
in\ol\ed. 

Its position on these points is peculiar an*l 
halUed by the judiciar)'. Under the American 
constitutional sjstcm the judiciar}^ is a third 
independent branch of government, having 
even superior power over legislatures and 
c\«*nitives in the interpretation of an elastic 
constitution entrusted solelv to the ]udieiaiv. 
For ni*)re than thirty years the federation has 
worked for what proved inetlective legislation 
intended to curb the judicial*)’ in the issue of 
iniunetions, v\hether in labor disputes or in the 
nullitieation of state and federal statutes. 'Fhe 
political parties have repeatedlv promised rtluf. 
But federal court.s, cspeciallv, continue to 
extend their reach and t*) clip off one by *)ne 
the instruments t)f organized action. The state 
courts then perforce follow the federal courts. 
The goal of the trade agreement, which is 
usually reached only after the destiuctive 
consecjucnces of several years of aggrissive 
organization, i.s thus deferred, perhaps demol- 
ished. 


tven more baffling than the judiciar)* are the 
new tactics of many capitalistic concerns. The 
largest concerns, most vulnerable to public 
opinion and least priniised by competition, 
refrain from seeking injunctions, and direct 
their energies toward planning far in advance 
f own systems of shop rules taken over 
nitn the union schedule and designed to 
“t'mmplijih for their employees as much as, or 


even more than, organized labor can obtain. 
The astonishing growth, during the past ten 
years, of “scientific management," “personnel 
administration" and “welfare capitalism," under 
the administration of experienced and well 
trained professionals who already have their 
professional as.sociations and periodicals, along 
with the policy of pa)ing higher wages for the 
increasing pn){>ortion of unskilled ]al)or brought 
in by technological progrc.ss than labor union- 
ism has been able to obtain, and in addition the 
restriction of immigration which the federation 
has alwa)s advocated, deprive the unions of 
the federation of most of their appeals to the 
unorganized. TTiesc* workers, numbering about 
1,700,000 txnplovees as contrasted with 4,000,- 
000 niemlKTs of the federation unions, have 
been ilenonnceil by the sprikesmen *)f the federa- 
tion for their "ycll*>vv unionism" and “company 
unionism " \eve-lheless tliey clearly show the 
need for new policies on the part of the federa- 
tion if uni«>n organizati*)!! is to continue and en- 
large. TTiese new poliiies arc alreadv taking 
shape, and experiments are being made. The 
federation has the beginnings of a research bu- 
reau; individual unions have even emploved pro- 
fessional technicians to deal with cmplovers in 
e*)nniH:tion with matters wliich aflect the welfare 
of the induslrv and of the workers; training 
schcK)ls have been set up for uni«)n members 
and aj'prenticcs; the tedcralion supports a 
\V*>rkers* 1 lucational Bureau; high officers 
of tlu ledei i.i*)n and its unions participate in 
meltings witli the professional managerial 
experts 01* non-union establishments; publicity 
i« widiTv given to comparativ e statements 
inti’iuled to show that the |>olicv of collaboration 
with employers is bringing more economies, 
gi cater profits and higher wages than the cor- 
resiTonding cmplovee-iepresentation plans of 
emplovers. Just as the leaders *)f the federation 
fort) vears ago started to turn the energies ot 
organization from polities and socialism toward 
sh*)p rules intended to stabilize small scale 
competitive capilali.sm, so now they begin to 
turn their energies toward collalwration with 
the new laige scale stabilized capitalism. 

John R. Commons 

Si^e: I.AIIOR Movimint; 'Prvdf L'mons; ’’Prvdk 
AcHllMfM'*: TmON l.MUi; Hi VI- rxiONlsM; I J IT 
WiNl. ^toVlMIMs. I Mum, PlviMSS .XoFNi; COM- 
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(\>inmons, J. R , and associates. History 
of Tstihtwr tn the Vnited States^ z \ok. (New York 
i*) 2 i); IVilman, Solm, .1 ///«/«# .v of Ttade Vmonism 
in the Umted JStatc^ (New York igaa), and A Theory 
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qf tfm Labor Mm^ement (New York 1938); Hoxie» 
Robert F., Trade Uniomsm in the United States (New 
York 1923); Kirk, Win., Xational Labor Federations 
in the Ignited States (Baltimore 1006); Gompem, 
Samuel. Seienty Years of Life and I^ibor, a wU. (New 
York 1925); Ware. Nonnan J.. The Labor Motmtent 
in the Umled States, iHOo-^tSvS (New York 1929); 
American Federattotnst, official ort^an of the American 
Federation of Labor, published since March, 1894. 

AMERICAN LAW INSTITl^TE, an incor- 
porated organization of judges, practising law- 
yers and law teachers, “to promote the clarifi- 
cation and simplification of the law and its 
better adaptation to social needs, to secure the 
better administration of justice, and to encour- 
age and carry on scholarly and scientific legal 
wx>rk,“ had its inception in an undertaking of the 
Association of American Law Schools. That 
association had been considering a project for a 
“juristic center” which should “direct the atten- 
tion of law schools toward the improvement of 
the law.” A special committee had this project 
before it and determined that ccx)peration of 
courts, bar associations, law schools and learned 
societies was desirable. Accordingly, at the an- 
nual meeting in December, 1921, a committee 
was appointed to bring about such cooperation. 
The result was a meeting in May, 1922, which 
formed a “Committee on the Establishment of a 
Permanent Organization for the Improvement 
of the Law.” That committee (of forty, judges, 
practising lawyers and law teachers, headed by 
Elihu Root) prepared an elaborate report, 
setting forth the defects in American substan- 
tive law, the need for restatement, the form 
which a restatement should take, a project for 
organization of an American Law Institute 
and for a restatement of the law under its aus- 
pices, and an estimate of the time and money 
required. The expense of the prcliminiry 
investigation leading up to this report was borne 
by the Carnegie Corporation, which subse- 
quently gave ^1,075,000 to finance the insti- 
tute for ten years. The formal oq^ization of 
the institute was completed in 1923, comprising 
the foremost judges, practitioners and legal 
scholars in the country. George W. Wickersham 
was elected president. At a subsequent meeting 
William Draper Lewis, former dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, was 
made director. 

The work planned by the Amencan Law In- 
stitute gives it a position of public importance 
and of significance for the future of American 
law* Two main projects have been undertaken: 


a restatement of the substantive law and a model 
code of criminal procedure. The restatement 
was begun by taking up four subjects: contracts, 
torts, conflict of laws and agency. Property 
and business associations were later added to 
this group. Each study is in charge of a re- 
porter who has working with him a number of 
advisers, chiefly law teachers, and of assistants. 
Frequent conferences are held and the drafts 
as they progress are submitted to discussion and 
criticism at the annual meetings and by the 
council. 'Fhiis the views of judges and practi- 
tioners from all parts of the country are brought 
to bear on the drafts, which ihenwelves represent 
the study and judgment of law teaehers from 
all the more important law schools. In addition 
state bar associations through cooperating 
committees have begun to annoLite the drafts 
for each jurisdiction, suiting and discussing the 
pertinent local decisions and statutes, if any, or 
noting that there are none, and pointing out the 
relation of the restatement of the general 
law to local peculiarities. 

The pmcess of restatement is a melhoil 
peculiarly in accx>rd with the spirit of the com- 
mon law. Restatement is not codification 
although it is hoped that the authority of the 
institute will result in some of the benefits of 
codification. It is not directly umfiration al- 
though it is probal)lc that it will act as a 
force in this direction. In the restatements the 
aim is to formulate the existing common law 
at its best in the fonn of succinct pro|x)sitioiis 
with a commentary setting forth di\crgent 
views, reasons for the choice of one rather than 
another, general considerations bearing on the 
text and illustrations of the application of the 
propositions to concrete cases. This aim may be 
contrasted with that of the project for the model 
code of criminal procedure, where the purpose 
is not merely to restate but to furnish a model 
for legislative improvement of the existing 
practise. 

While the restatement proceeds entirely on 
the basis of the authoritative legal materials, 
making no attempt to refashion them with the 
aid of the social sciences and in the light of 
demands other than those of legal theory, it is a 
necessary forerunner of any effective refashion- 
ing. We must first master the authoritative IcgJil 
materials which arc to be reshaped. In doing 
this preliminary work thoroughly and in 
unifying the body of substantive law at a time 
when the economic situation of the country calls 
for a giving up of local legal provincialism, the 
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institute is doing a conspicuous service to 
American administration of justice. 

Koscoe Pound 

Sefi Law Reform; CoDiricATioN; Common Lav'; 
Judicial Process; Lroal PROi>Bi»sioN. 

Consuit: American Law Institute, An Account of 
the Proceedings at the Organisation of the Iiutitute 
at Washington, D. C., an February jj, jgjj (Phila- 
delphia 1923); American Law Institute, Report of 
the Committee on the Establishment of a Permanent 
Organisation for Improtement of the Tmiv (PhiKidel- 
phia 1923); American I.aw Institute, Proceedings, 
published annually in Philadelphia since 1923; 
Levkis, William !>., Oliphant, Herman, Llc>%cll>n, 
Karl N., and Parkinson, 'fhomas I , in Academy of 
Political Science, Proceedings, \ol. x (1922 '•24) 313- 
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AMERICAN LEGION is an organization of 
persons who served in the I’nited States forces 
between April 5, 1917, and November ii, 1918, 
the period of American participation in the 
Eunipean War. I’niike other \etcrans* organ- 
izations the ’ giii.i «idinits women to member- 
ship since yeomen in the navy and nurses in the 
anny were permitted military rank. The mem- 
beiship in 1918 was approximately 750,000; 
it was probably not more than 850,000 at the 
hit'll |M>int in 1922, althougli at one time a mem- 
bership of 2,000,000 wus claimed. 

Organization of the American \cteran8 of the 
World War was proposed by Colonel Theodore 
R()ose\elt, Jr., in Febniaiy', 1917, at a dinner 
ot staff officers in Paris, laitcr (March I5'i7, 
1919) a caucus of one thousand representatives 
of \arious units of the Expeditionary Force was 
hold in Paris from which was selected a commit- 
tee of organization. A con\enlion wms called 
at St. laiuis (May 8, 1919). 'Phe name “Ameri- 
can l.egion” was selected, and a constitution 
wa.s adopted. 

It was provided that the organization must 
not be allied to any political party; tli.it the 
national commander should be clcc'ted at each 
annual convention for a period of one year and 
should not l>e eligible to rcclection, and that 
no salaried elective officer should hold office in 
tlie legion. A tentative program for assistance to 
returned soldiers (government grants of Lind, 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans, improved 
administration of government insurance for 
veterans) was worked out. Posts ranging from 
fifty members upwards were chartcrcil through- 
out the country, which was divided into depart- 
ments usually following state boundaries; and 
national headquarters was established at 

Indianapolis. 


The object of the organization was stated to 
be ‘*to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain law 
and order; to foster and perpetuate 100 percent 
Aineriainism; to preserve the memories and 
incidents of our association in the Great War; 
... to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the ma.ster of 
might. . . Antiradical trends were further 
emphasized by the adoption of resolutions at- 
tacking the pardon or honorable discharge by 
the War Department of conscientious objectors, 
and aindemning the Industrial Workers of the 
World, anarchists and international socialists. 
Peculiar conditions prevailed at the time of the 
organizing convention. A large section of public 
opinion greatly feared the extension of commu- 
nist and radical activities in the United States. 
A political group desired to put forward Major 
(General Leonard \Vf)od as candidate for presi- 
dent in 1920. The problem of employment of 
returned soldiers was beginning to be acute. 

With the Licit consent of the national organ- 
ization many individual posts at once empha- 
sized the radical issue and, officially or un- 
officially, took acti\e part against the liberal 
side. Several hundred incidents are on record 
in which, following the policy of 100 per- 
cent Americanism, legionnaires were active in 
breaking up radical or socialist meetings, stop- 
ping concerts of German music, etc. In this and 
in the violent c of expression often found in 
official legio i publications and reports the 
legion merely reflected the wave of intolerance 
which was then p.assing over the country*. 

The most disastrous clash occurred between 
the legion and the Industrial Workers of the 
World at Centralia, Washington, on November 
II, 1919. During the Armistice Day parade 
shots fired from a building occupied by the 
Industrial Workers of the World killed several 
legionnaires. The legion maintained that this 
was an unprovoked ittack. The I. W. W. insisted 
that the legion parade had paused in its march 
to attack the I. W. W. headquarters, and that 
the shots were fired in sclf-dcfcnsc. At the 
resulting trial of a number of members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World for murder, 
some were acquitted; others v\ere convicted and 
sentenced to prison for murder in the second 
degree. The case remains an issue to date (July 
I, 1930), there being considerable evidence to 
support the contention that the legion in Wash- 
ington had taken sides in the struggle then 
existing betw*ecn the I. W. W. and the lumber 
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interests with a view to eliminating the I. W. W, 
from Centralia, as well as to support the sclf- 
clefense theory. Conflict resulting between the 
legion and laln^r organizations led to contercncos 
(1922) between the commander of tlie legion, 
Franklin D’Olier, and Samuel (^omjHTs, presi- 
dent of tlie American Federation of Lalmr, 
which bnnight aliout the establishment of an 
understanding between the legion and the right 
wing fiirces in the American lalxir mtnement. 

The legion has often taken acti\e part in pro- 
jecting legislation, and has otten been the beneli- 
ciarj' of minor lcgislati\e appropriations either 
directly by grant or iiulirectb b\ ha\ing extended 
to it the free use of government buildings or ser- 
vices. I'he great legislative i«5sue ot the legion has 
been the soldiers* bonus, or “adjiisteil compen- 
sation,’* the theory being that the returneil sol- 
diers should receive government grants equil- 
izing their puj with that of laborers in civil 
life during the war. The question divided the 
countrv. A national campaign was iii'^tiruted by 
the legion calling for grants by way of ca^h and 
paid up insurance, but it was opjxised, especially 
in the I£a>t, by a large section of the public 
headed bj Andrew Mellon, secretary of the 
trea *rj. Some sentiment in the legion like- 
wise oppo'icd it, e.g. the Willard Straight Pcjst 
(New York); but the national organization was 
dccisivelx for tlie measure. Pro|x>sals for a Iwniis 
in cash proved unaccept4ible, and a bill requir- 
ing grants by way of paid up insurance was 
introduced and pawd in 1922 but vetoed by 
President ilarding. In 1923 the bill was rein- 
troduced with amendments. It was vetoed by 
President Oxilidge hut passed over his xeto in 
1924. At the same time the legion both natumally 
and in the various state's conducted campaigns 
of varjing .success to give veterans preference in 
all civil service appointments and to place under 
legion supervision the operations of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in Washington. A c«impaign for 
universal military training, although endorsid 
by the national convention of the legion, found 
legion sentiment divided and proved abortive. 

On the humanitarian side the legion ’.s activ- 
ities, although less spectacular, have been more 
fruitful. In 1919-21 an extensive campaign, 
esptjcially in the East, for reemployment of 
returned soldiers proved fairly effective. Indi- 
vidual departments of posts provided hospi- 
tals for disabled and tubcrcnilar veterans, cared 
for dependent children of the legion, located 
missing soldiers and gave assistance to veterans 
who desired to obtain or collect insurance or to 


secure other aid from the government. As the 
war receded, individual posts, through their 
club activities, have entered more generally into 
the life of their vaiious ctimmunities, so that 
at present the legion forms one of the many 
national fraternal oigani/atiuns whose individ- 
ual units are a part of the social fnimew'ork 
of inanv communities. 

Pohticallv tlie legion has to a a>nsidcrablc 
exUnt avoided the charge of creating an office 
seeking group. But tlie organ! /.it ion has nation- 
ally or loc.illv supported or opposed individuals 
in public lite. Men prominent in legion affairs 
have frequently enteied political life, notably 
Iduodore Rcwisivelt, Jr. (as>;istant secreUiry of 
the navv, candul.ite for governor of New York 
in the election of 192b, governor of Porto Rico) 
and Ilanfcml .MacNider (forrneily national 
commander of the legion arul subsequently 
assistant .sccritarv of war); and the legion has 
continnotislv betn a factor in local politics, 
c>piiiiliv west of the Mississippi Rivei V ton- 
siderable nund>er of posts supported the* exin- 
didacv of (ieneral Wood for the Repuhluan 
nomination tor presidtnt in 1920. Legion 
sympathies were enlisted agaln^t the .ictivit) of 
the Non-Partisan lAague, the l*a?nKr-l.abor 
partv and the La Folletle exiiulidacA in 1924 
Although politk.il aetivitv was a lai tor in the 
192S flection in Iowa and \ehiaska, it hj'» 
tended to diminish in recent uais. In 1927 the 
legion fe*ce*ived a great deal of public attention 
be*cause of tlie trip of 20,000 legioniKiires to 
Paris under scmi-oflici.d government ausjuees. 
At present its national jxiluies are largely 
concerned with the administration of the \ct- 
enins* Bureau and of the W’ar Depailment, 
although it has ahai objected to diminishing the 
navv pn>giam. It continues to some extent its 
propaganda for ArniTie.inism and has never 
abandoned the welfare and relief work com- 
menced in 1919. 

A. A. BhRLF, Jr. 

See: Vi-hravs; RrifAnii trvriON; Patrioiisxi; Mni- 
tvrism; Amihic avi/aiiov; Miiiiarv Tr.vinim.; 
Antirvdicm ism. 

(Jontult: James, Marciuis, A Ilistnrv of tlie Amnican 
Lcffton (New York 1923); American Legion, Pr«- 
ceedtngx of the National (Momentum (published in St. 
Ia>ui.s annually for 1919 24; since 1925 printed in 
Home of Repre^entnUi es I)oiuments)\ American J^Rwn 
Weekly, pi blisheil in New York since July 4* 191 VI 
()*Cf>nncU, F. B., History of Nebraska Ameriran 
Legion (Lincidn, Neb. 1922); Fuess, C. M., 
History of the Ameriran Iseftion in Massachusetts 
(Boston 19*5); I^c Nys, R., **Qu’e»t-cc que 1 ’ ‘Amer- 
ican Lenion’?'* in La revue hebdomadaire^ ann^ toxvi 
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(1927) vol. IX, 453-64; various reports of the Amcri* 
can Civil Liberties Union; Warner, Arthur, “'llic 
Truth About the American Legion" in The Nation 
(New York) vol. cxiii (lyzi) y-io, 35 36, 65-66, 
89 91; Warr, (). L., **The Heroes’ Union” in The 
Amefican Merniry, vol. xiii (1928) 169-77. 

AMERICAN PAR'rV. Sec Partiks, Political. 
section on United States, 

AMERICAN PROTECI’IVE ASSOCIA- 
TION. .SV^ Parth-s, Political, section on 
United States. 

AMERICANIZATION involves the social 
adjustment of the immigrant to the Anierican 
ciwiionineiit -tlie processes of social assimila- 
tion by which inimi|i[rants in the Tiiited States 
crime to participate in the cominon life of the 
nation aiul to identify themsehes with it in 
th()us;htand feeling. It is a slow and organic proc- 
ess which cannot \^c isolated from the totality 
of tlie iminii'rant’s experiences and relationships 
in the rmted States. Fundamentally the prob- 
lem ol Americani/alion is the problem iii\<d\ed 
111 any nii^^ration from one social jLironji to 
another, the bniiuin^ to|:ether of the traditions 
of rlu* immigrant s old and of his new commu- 
nitv. 

As it is commonly iiseil at present Arnerican- 
i/.ition sUKjtcsts sometliin" other than the play 
of natural social forces. While the word has 
bten cniplo\ed for jears, it w;is not until the 
World War that it gained wide curreiu). It was 
then that the heterogeneous character cif our 
Ain<Tic*an population tirst became a matter of 
srrious national concern. Prior to that lime it 
h.kl been generally assumed, c\ci*pt for anti- 
Ibrei^n outbursts amon^ certain groups in the 
1850’s and again in the iSSo’s, that the Anurican 
cn\in)nmenl would of itself exert those pres- 
sures upon the immigrant which would make 
him an integral part of the .American community. 
But when the war revealed many groups of im- 
n^igrants voicing the national aspirations of 
du'ir kin in Europe, war time etforts to arouse 
American national sentiments and weld national 
’nterests resulted in a foimal mo\ement of 
Americanization** designed to supplement the 
play of natural social forces. 

In most quarters this Americanization movc- 
concentrated on teaching English to the 
tnunigrant and stimulating his naturali/aition. 
n many states the teaching of common sclund 
stihjecte in any language other than English was 
pmhibited by law. This emphasis ob the learn- 


ing of English and on naturalization, together 
with the unfortunate atmosphere of coercion 
and cond(*scension in which so many war time 
Americanization efforts were amccived, had the 
effect of bringing the word into a disrepute from 
which it has newer fully recovered. Contributing 
to the same result, in the period following the 
W'ar, were the widely expressed fear and suspi- 
cion of the immigrant, bis frequent indictment 
as a radical, attempts to suppress his newspapers 
and organiz«uions, the ignoring of his ow'ii 
culture and aspirations, the charge that certain 
natbnalities and races were inferior and imas- 
similahle, and the use of intimidating slogans. 
Americanization work tcK) frecjuenlly made the 
assumption that American culture was some- 
thing already complete which the ncwc-omer 
must ado; t in its entirety. Such attitudes and 
acti\itii's were imjKirtant factors in promoting 
restriction of immigration, hut they did not 
advance the assimilation of the immigrants who 
were already in America. 

The principal agencies now doing Americani- 
zation work, in the more limited meaning of the 
word, include our public sch<x>ls, religious and 
patriotic societies and a laige number of inde- 
pendent and miscellaneous organizations, sup- 
pirtcd for the most part by \oluntar\’ contribu- 
tions. Industries emploving foreign bom 
workers, chambers of commcrc'c and women’s 
clubs have In qucntly undertaken or sponsored 
AnuTic:aniz.iMon work. 

K\ening schools for adult immigrants, main- 
tained by most cities, are tlie chief govern- 
mental Americani/ation activity. For the most 
part instruction is limited to English and the 
elements of Anierican history^ and civics re- 
quired of candidates for natural i/ation. While 
many state governments make it compulsory for 
local boards of cdiiCtilion to org-ani/c such 
classes, oiilv a few share in their expense and the 
main burden of inmigrant eiliication rests on 
Itical communities. .As a rule the state depart- 
ments of eilucation organize teacher training 
classes, develop methods of instruction and 
stimulate or supervise the activities of local 
school hoards. In some cities, in addition to the 
evening schcwils, foreign born mothers are 
reached thniugh home teachers and neighbor- 
hood classes. 

Various states, conspicuously California and 
Massachusetts, have in addition to educational 
activities crcatcil special departments to protect 
the iimnigrant, investigate and adjust his com- 
plaints, promote better housing and inspect 
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hbor camps. Among other government Amer- 
icanization activities sliould be mentioned the 
work of the public libraries, many of which 
provide special facilities for immigrant read- 
ers. The I'nited States Bureau of Naturalization 
formerly did extensive citizenship training 
work but at present this organization limits its 
activities to administering the naturalization 
law. 

Equally important and extensive is the Amer- 
icanization work of private organizations 
throughout the country. In almost every large 
city there is at least one citizens’ bureau, 
Americanization committee or similar organiza- 
tion, designed to encourage naturalization, 
prepare the candidate for citizenship and assist 
the immigrant in adjusting some naturalization 
or other difficulty. Many large religious organi- 
zations, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, main- 
tain special immigration or Americanization 
divisions which meet or assist the newly arrived 
immigrant, help him writli his personal problems 
of adjustment and carry on extensive educational 
activities in his behalf. Similar aid is extended 
by the travelers* aid societies and other non- 
sec* irian agencies. S<K*iaI settlements, the inter- 
national institutes maintained by the Y. W. 
C. A., and many community centers, churches 
and welfare organizations are not only doing 
social service w'ork for the foreign bom but are 
also trying to establish friendly relations be- 
tween individual immigrants and the native 
bom. 

Another important type of work is that which 
is being carried on among immigrant grou|is 
by their ow*n organizations, national societies, 
parochial schools, educational institutes, mutual 
benefit and welfare associations. These oiganiza- 
tions bind together national groups and seek 
to make their Americanization a process of 
amalgamation, not of substitution. Instead of 
treating the individual as a unit, assuming that 
he can be transformed, they work upon the 
group, thus relieving the strain which adapta- 
tion places upon the unsupported individ- 
ual. 

Important as these conaebus efforts are to- 
ward Americanization, they represent only a 
part of the social forces whi<^ play continuously 
upon the immigrant and determine the degree 
and rapidity of his assimilation. A conspicuous 
force which makes for adjustment is the urge 
to achieve material success, which makes the 
immigrant adapt himself to American ways of 
woifc and business. This usually involves team* 


ing tlie English language as quickly as possible. 
Standardizing forces such as national advertis- 
ing, tcn-cenl store products, movies, radio and 
the tabloid press play alsf) upon the immi- 
grant. An American neigiiborhood which re- 
ceives the immigrant on a footing of social 
equality with tlie native horn, American schools 
which give him an opportunity to educate his 
children, and industrial concerns which grant 
him gcxxl working conditions, a decent standard 
of living and a chance to advance act us agencies 
for Arnericani/ation. Assimilation is also facili- 
tated by English or foreign language news- 
papers which furnish the immigrant much of his 
infoniiation aliout American laws and institu- 
tions, Cf^int nullities which provide for adequate 
housing, recreation and playgrounds, and ]>oliti- 
c*al organizations which initiate him as a partici- 
pant in American dcinocrac\ . 

These infiiiences work with varying force 
upon individuals in small oi large immigrant 
groups, agricultural or urban ouninunilies. 
llicir effect is largely detennined by llie indi- 
vidual’s own experience of prolonged uneni- 
pbyinent, pivertj , exploil.irion, separation 
from wife and family, inabilitv to liml redress 
for his grievances, isolation in ov ere row detl ()r 
squalid immigrant cpiarters, s(»ci discrimina- 
tions, or by his acceptance into a community 
• with adequate housing and recre.ition facilities 
and into an indUvStry^ with gfxid working con- 
ditions. Immigrant adaptatirin is further ci impli- 
cated by such problems as those arising from the 
transplanting of the land conscious peasant to a 
restless industrial community and by industrial 
dislocation in periods of unemployment or 
depressbn. However, an unsophisticated group 
whose chief fund of culture ainsists in a store 
of folk customs and folk wisdom necessarily 
enlarges its horizon chiefly in American terms 
rather than in those of its fellovr countrymen. 
On the other hand those immigrants whose 
home experience is broader and whose own 
cultural background is richer have more lo 
contribute to the making of American culture. 

Read Lewis 

Ser. Immigration; NatcralizatioS*!; Alien; Civic 
Eultation; Assimilation, Social; Contormiiv; 
Adult Education; Pitnuc Education; Patriotic’ 
SoriBTiES. 

Consult: Americanisation Studies prepared under the 
direction of Allen 1 *. Bums, lo vols. (New York 
1920-24); Abbott, Grace, Tite Immigrant and^ the 
Community (New York 1917); Wood, A. M., (com- 
munity PrMems (New York 1928) pt. v; Carpmter, 
NUet, Immigrants and Their CiiUdren, Census Mono- 
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graphs no. vii (Washington 1927); Drachsler, J., 
r>emocracy and Asnmilation (New York 1920); Arono- 
\iri, Carol, ** Americanization; Its Meaning and Func- 
tion** in Ameritan Journal of Sodology, vol. xxv 
(iQi9'2o) 695 730; Kallcn, Horace M., Culture and 
Democracy tn the United Slates (New York 1924); 
I'liirchild, li. P , The Melting-Pot Mistake (Doston 
1926): 'lliomas, W. I., and Znaniecki, Florian, The 
Polish Peasant in Eutope and America^ 2 vols. (2nd 
cd. New York 1927); Addarns, Jane, Twenty Years 
at Hull House (New York 1910); The Immigrant 
Pott saved in Biography and Story (bibliography pub- 
lished by the Foreign Language Inlonnation Service) 
(New York 19*5)- 

AMKS, FISHER (1758 1808), American po- 
litical writer ami publicist. Ames was born in 
Dedham, Massachusetts; was graduated from 
ilar\ard College, a precocious and delicate 
\outh, in 1774; read widely at home during the 
war; and was admitted to the bar in 1781. His 
newspaper essays during Shays’ rebellion and 
speeches in the Massachusetts convention of 
lyiSS ga\e hi;u «t leputation as publicist and 
orator. He scr\ed in the first four Congresses 
(17X9-97) as a staunch Federalist, and his 
spcich on Jay’s Treaty was the greatest of that 
generation. In a series of essays in Boston 
newspapers between 1798 and 1808, he proxided 
a pliilosophic basis for New England Federal- 
ism. In ancient history', from which most 
Americans read the li^son of tyranny, Fisher 
Vines found a warning against democracy. Start- 
ing with the premise that men are naturally e\il 
and are influenced only In* a desiie for wealth 
or fame, he deduced that democracy must be a 
goxemnient of the worst and end in anarchy 
or des[H)ti.sm. Regarding England as a bulwark 
of icligion and rational liberty, and Naivdeon 
the incarnation of the revolutionary spirit, 
he devoted much of his writing to the European 
war, and to denouncing the foreign p«)licy of 
Jefferson and Madison. His classical allusions 
•tnd ciisp, nervous style gave his ess.iys wide 
.'oguc among educated people, although they 
passed over the heads of the public; and among 
ihe ruling class of New' Englaiul his position 
Was analogous to that of Calhoun in the South 
*850. A collection of his essays was published 
posthumously in Boston in 1809 and partially 
rt^printed in England in 1835 as a warning 
^fiJinst democracy. His Works ^ edited by Scih 

i Boston i 854)> contain a biograph- 

sketch. 

S, E. Morison 

^®”*”*'* S. E., **Squire Ames and Doctor 
m Neui England Quanerly\ vol. i (1928) 5-31. 


AMES, JAMES BARR (184(^1910), American 
law teacher and jurist. In 1873, shortly after his 
graduation from Harvard I^w Schcxil, he was 
made assistant professor; in* 1877 he became 
pmfessor and in 1895 dean. HLs whole career 
was at I larvard. As a student he came under the 
influence of Christopher C. Langdell, recently 
appriiiited dean of the law school. 'Fhe latter s 
ideas regarding methods of legal teaching were 
original and radical. Law was to be studied 
from first liand material in rejxjrted decisions 
of courts. 'Fhc student was to employ the 
inductive process and to make his own syn- 
theses. I’hc op|H)sition to Langdell, aroused 
by his radical theories, was not lessened when 
his disciple Ames, a young man without ex- 
perience in the practise of the profession, was 
appointed to a professorship in the school. But 
the latter’s genius as a teacher perfected the 
mcth(xl which langdell originated, and before 
Ames’ death the cast* metbrnl, as it was called, 
was almost universally empkiyed in the law 
schools of tfie Cnited States. Through the 
preparation of a scries of annotated case books 
and through his extraordinary power as a 
♦eachcr he deeply influenced the legal thinking 
of a generation of practitioners, judges and law' 
teachers. A few' essays, particularly in the field 
of legal history’, constitute very' important con- 
triimtions to juristic science. His ’’Disseisin of 
Chattels” anti lectures on the history of as- 
sumpsit, in Ln lures on Legal History^ are legal 
classics. 

Ames confined his researches rather strictly 
to the legal system of England and its develop- 
ment in the United States. He made little 
attempt to consider other systems, or to take 
account of social or economic elements, and 
almost entirely excluded legislation from his 
investigations. In short, he carefully marked off 
the province of law' from that of other social 
sciences. Essentially his method consisted in 
the careful analysis of the re|x)rted ca.scs, from 
the year Ivooks to the latest airrcnt report, with 
a view to discovering general a>nccpts under- 
lying the mass of judicial pronouncements. 
Although he studied case law as probably no 
other man of his generation, he was ready to 
reject precedent, to declare a result wrong, if it 
conflicted with principle. 

In his later years an ethical tinge became 
more evident in his juristic thinking, especially 
in his treatment of equity% trusts and torts. 
Notw'ithstanding his devotion to the common 
law, he did not scorn the law of nature. It is 
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1891 to describe as a “far-reaching principle of 
natumt juhtice’* the doctrine that “as between 
two persons ha\ing etpial cquilit's, one of whom 
must sutler, the legal title shall prexail” (/aY- 
tuns on Ias^uI UUtory, p. 27a). But Ames was 
able to make such a fonnula useful in producing 
harmony between apparently amflicting de- 
cisions in widely dilleient parts of tlie law. 
Ills great sersice was the restatement of a large 
part of the common law in bro.idcr generaliza- 
tions and clearer outlines. 

Orrin K, Mi'Mitirw 

(sonmir ElitU, C. \V., and otherN, “J.inies llirr 
III Httnard Litn ^ol wm ^ii>oo 10) 

321 iS, “Mcituiir ut J.IIHVS liiri Aims** in ‘\inc«*, 
J. U, Leittins on Utfto 9 \ and MiutUaneout 

Legal Essa)fS (('atahriJ^v, Mass. 1913) p. 3-26. 

AMMOX, \LFRKD OTTO (1842-1916). 
Gennan anthnipometrist and one of the 
founders of the anthropo-siK^ial schexd in 
sociology His anthrr){H)nietiie ineaMircments of 
recruits and students in Baden, Karlsnihe and 
Fniburg showed that tit\ born people were 
m e dolichocephalic than oiuntrj bom people; 
that migrants from the coiintr} to the city were 
more doIielRxeplylic than those who remained 
in the countrj; and that the upper el.isi»cs were 
more dolichocephalic than the lower classes. 
Such facts were due, in Ammon s \iew, to the 
selection of the doHchoccphals by the cit^ and 
by the upper classes. On the basis of these 
findings he posited a airrclation between 
dolichocephaly and migratoriness, and likewise 
between dolichocephaly and intellectual capa- 
city. 

laiter on, by combining the Dar^vinian prin- 
ciples of heredity, selection, \arution. struggle 
for existence and sur\i\al of the fittest, Ammon 
gave a systematic theory' of the social order and 
evolution of society. The essentials of this 
theory are as follows: first, the basic rharacier- 
istics of the social order and social evolution are 
determined by the above Darwinian factors; 
second, any society progresses as long as the 
proportion of the innately talented persons 
fdolichoccphais) of its members does not 
decrease; third, the existence of social inequality 
and stratification is a natural result of the innate 
inequality of individuals; fourth, the upper 
classes are much ri'^her in talented dolicho- 
cephals than the lower classes; fifth, the existing 
forms of socbl selection in western society are 
unfiivorable for the survival of these ipper 


time many of Ammon's generalizations are 
known to be invalid. 

P. A. Sorokin 

IrnfAittant noik^ Anthropologist ke VnUtsmhungen der 
WthtptUthUgen in Hndtn (lIuinbuiK the natur* 

hike AusUse htirn Mvn^ihn (Jena 1S03), the Gesell^ 
stkaftsofdnung und iht naturluhen (Irumilagen (Jena 
3iii cil. Jena i()oo). A sh»»rt numman ot 
Ainnum's thc«>rieN is Kivin in his aitiile, ''llistoire 
il'une lilci !«' Vntliio|X)S(Kif)Ui|{(v’' in Rtiue inter^ 
tuiftonali dt soiiolottte^ vol \i (iKgK) 14^ 81. 

Consult TWrIilinKei-AmiiKin, Berta, Otto Ammon. 
Du\ l<htn\bild iina Htn\ifuruhtt\ (Ihille 192s); 
Ko\ale\sk\, M » Sm itnunmc Kotsiolngt (C'ontcin- 
ptiiars SiKioloLMsN) (St IVleidniru i«>os) p 3^9 s*; 
Stuokin, I* . ( .out t /ft polar \ SoLtoluifuai Ihtotu^ (Nc\% 
\utk itjjS) p 244 51. 

AMNES'rV, a concept of public Lnv, comes 
from the (ireek ajuvij^rla, which nKMn*% for- 
gctfulnisN or oblivion and implies an ait of the 
legal sovereign ionccdiiig, from giace, a volun- 
tary' extinction from mcinorv' of certain ciiints 
cummitted against the state. It is a legal obIi\ ion, 
usuallv ot political otknses I lowevcr, onlv the 
criminal consequences of the ahs«)lvtd act aie 
destniytd. Civil recourse to reparation foi 
damages to third p.irties still remains, iinkss 
the amnisty has been made b\ its terms to 
cover exemption from all legal rccoursi. 

Amnesty is usually held to be ]uridically 
different from pardon in that it involves no 
nullification of a penalty already judicullv de- 
termined in particular cases, but is a gentral 
determination that whole c kisses of offenses and 
offcnilcrs v\ill not be prosecuted Normally 
amnesty is carried into ctlcct by statute ratlur 
than by executive onlcr, unless a devolution of 
the power upon the executive lias been granud, 
under a survival of excel iiivc picnigative suih as 
exists in England and Italy and, perhaps one ma\ 
say, in the United States. Joseph Barthclenn 
almost alone believes that amnesty, liecausc it 
iiiv Give'S discretion, is an executive act and lor 
that reason, under the French system, oiiglit 
to be accorded by the parliament (not 
a legislative |V)wcr l)ut as representative of 
the nation) but on the exclusive initiation of the 
government (“I/amnistic,” p. 281-84). Others 
have held that it proceeds ultimately from the 
highest source of legislative authority, existing m 
the crown under constitutional monarchies, m 
the representative body under parliamentary 
republics. ^Jwing to a refusal on the part o 
American courts to differentiate amnesty from 
pardon^ the power is found both in presiden 
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and in Congress under the constitutional alloca- 
tion of powers in the United States. 

For puq)oscs of formal classification amnes- 
ties may be said to be: first, general or particular, 
that is, they may cover all classes of political 
otfenders or may be limited to special groups, 
with specific exceptions; and secf>nd, absolute 
or conditional, that is, they may impose no 
a)nditionsor they may demand tlic performance 
of certain conditions before their provisions 
enter into legal efreol. 

Such a formal classilieation, however, over- 
simplifies the difliculties in\ol\ed in an anahsis 
of the ixmcept. In Roman law it was extremely 
difficult to distinguish between amnesty and 
pardon. In continental law, with its Romanist 
traditions, the distinction between them is more 
finely drawn in theory than in practise. The 
ainneslies granted often invol\e, in fact, com- 
mutation ot .sentences, as well as I lanket 
indulgence'.. 

American Jaw, as well as Knglish, possibly 
because of shared common law tradituuis, has 
liien even less rigorous in the separation of 
amnesty from panlon. 'lo he sure, Amtrican 
courts rccogni'/e a distinction between the two 
(r. S. Haskett, 13 Tac. 237, 23^; 5 Utah 131; 
and r. S. r. Wilson, 7 I\ ters i(>o) and, alihougli 
tluv Uke no notice of )\irdon unless it is 
ple.ided, the> apply amnesty as jiart of the law 
prove eiling from the legislature (Slate r. 
Hlalock, 6i N. C. 2^2, 247; Stale c\ rcl. An- 
heuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n. et al r, I in, 71 
S. W. 52, 6t; 170 Mo, 4()7) Neveithelcss some 
courts ha\e held that “amnesty is included 
within the word ‘j)ardoir which is geiKiic, and 
includes oery character c»f pardon" (l)a\ies 
V. McKcchy, 5 Ne\. 304-01;; V. S. v. Klein, 
13 Wall 12S). The Unij.i 1 juristic distinction 
between amnesty and pardon is “not ucogni/cd 
in the law and, except that the term 'amnesty* 
is generally employed in pardons extending to 
whole classes and aimmunities instead of to 
indhiduals, the distinction between 'pardon* 
and 'amnesty* is merely philological rather than 
legal" (Knotc r. U. S., 95 U. S. 149, 15^-53; 
this case finally determined that amne^itv w.is 
not a grant and did not entitle to reco\er\- of 
pmperty previously con^hunncil and soUl). It 
on this reasoning that the c ha\c held 
that a general amnesty may pn>ccca an 
executive proclamation; this cxecutixc [hiacs 
hf)\vc\cr, does not destroy the jxiwer of Congress 
to pass an act of general amnesty. Here is pos- 
ability for confusion, yet this deduction, in 
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spite of congressional resistance to President 
Johnson, appears to be sustained both by the 
practise of the presidents and by tlie courts 
(see, fr)r an extended discussion, S American 
Law Riqhtvr n. s. 513-32, 577-*89; and Brown 
7;. Walker, ifn U. S. 591-638). 

Some courts have f^urthcr held that “the term 
properly belongs to international law . . . and 
has no technical meaning in the common law,'* 
on the ground, it would seem, that it often ‘‘is 
applied rebellions which by their magnitude 
are brought within the riile.s of intematioijal 
law" (Knotc v. U. S., 10 Ct. of Cl. 397-407). 
It is hardly possible, in the light of political 
practise, to defend this contention merely on 
such a ground. Acts of amncNty lia\e been ap- 
plied to desertion and petty otfinses. It is true, 
however, that amnesties of a general nature 
usually follow’ ci\il disturbances which have 
threatened the go\crnment, and that the grant- 
ing of an amnesty is ne.irly .i!wa\s a sign that 
the government feels its position secure from 
violent overthrow, and that h.uing dis.ir!ncd its 
eneiniis in the field, it ma\ proceed with the 
attempt at disarming hatred and resentment 
1 )V an act of grace. 

'Fhe fiist historical instance of an amnesty 
tlial shows a clear concept of its nature was the 
act by whith Tliiasvbiilus in 403 u.r., after 
the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants from 
Athens, tori' idc the further persecution of 
viti/tns for tl .ir past political acts and exacted 
an oath of an. usiy in an elfort to erase civil 
strife fiom mernorv’ by the imposition of 
legal ohli\ion. In Roman law the reUitutio in 
inh^rum was a rehabilitation amounting in prac- 
tise to an amnesiv. liverv great civil struggle in 
whicli the victor has not pursued the defeated 
to complete t' termination has of ncccssit} been 
followed by an amnesty, tacit or legal 

Frencli hu^torv, full of civil strife as it is, 
abounds in amnesties, first known as lettres de 
n'missum ^icmralc The hurts d\ibolifion in 
*413 which accfur.paniod the truce betvvcH’n the 
Annagnacs aiul the Burgundians v\cre really an 
amnesty. Similarlv in 1349 civil riot.s in Bor- 
deaux were amnestied. The Edict of Xantes was 
partly an amncsiv; and the whole nineteenth 
cenlurv w.is a long train of them, from Napo- 
lcx)n’s imperial decree of 1802 to the successive 
ainnc'slics up to iSvSi following the civil disturb- 
ances of 1S71 and the Paris Commune. Amnes- 
ties in favor of war time deserters, of communist 
agitators and the AIs,itiaii “Autonomists" have 
fbrmcd stormy subjects of debate since 1919. 
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In England the most famous amnesties in* notoriously lenient to deserters. When the 


dude those after the Civil War in 1651 and that 
of Charles 11 in 1660. It is noteworthy that the 
latter excepted from the terms of the amnesty 
the judges who condemned Charles i to the 
block, though this was done l\v vote of a Parliu* 
ment more vengeful than the king l\imself. 'Fhe 
Fenians Act of 1873 imd the amnesty to the 
Boers in 1903 arc other typical amnestic^s. 

The chief interest in amnesties granted by 
the federal government in the Cnited States 
centers in the reconstruction period after tlic 
Cidl War. Lincoln s Amnesty Proclamation of 
December 8, 18^3, had been auth<>rixed by 
Act of Congress, July 17, iShz. It oHcred full 
pardon to those who l(M>k a pres<.Tiluil oath, 
excepting certain classes of rebels. President 
Johnson's struggle with Congress grew in s^>ine 
measure out of his liberal Amnesty Prnclam.i- 
tion of March 29, 1865, and from the congres- 
sional repeal on January 7, 18^7, of the Act of 
1862, by the authority of which Lincoln had pro- 
ceeded. Johnson treated this repeal as a nullity 
and went about extending the provisiciiis tor 
amnestv in prcKlamations of September 7, 1867, 
Julv4. 1S68, and December 25, i8<)S, this la.st 
granting amnesty without the formality of oath. 
The question whether he was justilkJ in sub- 
suming amnesty under the e\eeuii\e*s leiral 
power of pardon has been disputed. Certainly he 
had precedents for his action in the prc,sidi-nlial 
amnesty proclamations by Washington, Adams 
and Lincoln. (On the whole Jolm.^on contro- 
versy see Edw'ard MacPhers<>n, hAitical HiUory 
of the United States of Anar ica during tJie Ptriod 
of the Reconstruction^ Washington iSSo, and 
Political History of the f ^nited States of America 
during the Great Rebellion, Washington 1876; 
alsf> I a- 17 f/. S. Statutes at J^irge, appcndicc.H. 
For the legal effects of the.se acts sec Brfiv/n v, 
\Valker, 161 U. S. 591-638). 

After the Great War the nationalistic settle- 
ments forced the incorporation of amnesty [ ro- 
visions in the armistice and the peace treaties. 
Amnesties became necessary also a.s a means of 
easing the bitterness which grew out of the 
post-war struggles of classes and minorities. 
Deserters of certain categories, those who had 
taken part in unsuccessful revolts and political 
offenders generally were amnestied. Because 
of the revolutionary and dictatorial character of 
their governments Italy and Russia furnish the 
most interesting illustrations since the war of 
strictly political amnesties. 

In Italy the pre-Fascist governments were 


Fascists came into power the tables were 
turned. Blanket extinction of Fascist offenses 
of violence (and of non- Fascist offenses where 
they dill not arise fn>m ''purely personal 
motives") were brought under a royal decree 
of December 22, 1922, that included "crimes 
committed in agitation, .strife, tumults or 
conflicts arising fn)m economic-social causes" 
up to a certain liegrcc of seriousness {Race, 
di leggi e decrvti, V(»l. vi, 1922, p. 5022). 
Later amnesties permitted the escape of certain 
enemies of the regime w’ho W’cre being 
detained, although the decrees were aimed 
primarily at absolving Fascists. Amnesty in 
Italy hardly affords protection fmm Black Shirt 
terrorism or from subsequent arrest by the 
p<^litical courts. 

.\ot onlv post-war Russian experience but 
the experience under the i/arist regime as well 
fiirnLsIas nuny instances of failure to execute 
amnesties in strict good faith. 'J’he fate of somk* 
of the mutineers of the Ku.ssian war ves.sel 
PoUmkin will be recalleil, particularly that r)f 
Mutu.shenko who was condemned to death in 
1907 despire tire amnesty of (X*lol>er 21, 190^, 
The reckle.s-^ ilisreganl of their own promises bv 
Denikin, Kokhak atai other White (oiard 
leaders after the re\olution was quite in traili- 
tion. One necil not be surpri.se^l, thercfori*, at 
the failure of the Sf>\iet govcmim nl to carr\ out 
with complete g*M)cl faith the amnesty offered by 
the Presidium of the All Russian C'cntral 
E.x'eculi\e Committee (decree of December 
ii) 2 s, to all enlisteil men of the White Ciuard 
militar}’ r>rgani/ations, and a later partial 
amnesty to While (riiard oflicers as well). The 
secret Cheka left no one in safety who had 
been or might be suspected as a counter-revolu- 
tionist. 

It is clear, therefore, that amnesties arc effec- 
tive as legal protection only in constitutional 
states under the rule of law which courts can 
enforce, or in absolute monarchies or dictator- 
ships where the ruler is of tried good faith. 
Wherever the government feels itself insecure 
they arc of doubtful worth. In fact, from the 
standpoint of the group in power, amnesties arc 
politically expedient only when the regime is 
safe from further violence, and when clemency 
may no^ be mistaken for weakness. 

W. Y. Elliott 

Ser . Pardo:/; Political Offendbrs; Civil War; 
Revolution. 

CoMult: Gagliardi. EUe, “Amnetty” in EtuidopeiBa 
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giuridica italiana, vol. i (Milan 18H4) 2011-20 (the 
best analytical-juridical article); ( ali«it, L., l)e 
nhtie (Pans 1904), Joseph-Hailht!Ieinv, “L*aninislie** 
in KtTUe Ju dtoU puhiu et de la sttcme politt>jite en 
pyanie *7 1) rtHtaitinr^ \oI. x\\\ii {i«;20) a()0 314; 
Viahiesco, (j. C* , (lontnhutum a r,fndf (tUtnue du 
dtoit tit gulf e {Wills 1921); Ilusson, P., La rts^ie dex 
druttK des Uep$ dam le\ Ion d*atnm\ 1 ie (i^ilk* 1922); 
J'amnntte dam Ic trattr de Versmlles et dans d'aulres 
trattfS de /xiix, diicumcnts (Amsterdam, no date); 
Schafer, [«., Die Londoner AmneUtc^ etemlun untit n 
(MannhcMrn 1925); Pii^non, P., and liarret, Jules» 
Iai noitvtlle amnntie^ le\ tncapantes thttnrahi et 
la rehahihtalion d* dimt (Montrcuil, Seme 1920); 
Alsbere, Max, Die Rculn^Amnestugesitze (Herlin 

1919). 

AMOS, Snr:iA)()X (1835-86), Kn^lish itirist 
anti law U\u her. Arnos carried on the Heritluim* 
Austin tradition in jurisprudence. In common 
\Mtli lliat school he rij»ardetl law and legislation 
as sMitinyinons, and continued tt) emphasi/e 
till iJia that law is a coininand issued by the 
t»o\eiiunc: bo'*v to the j(o\eriicd. Austin’s 
piiuliant for distmjjuishinj; law fiom rnoralitv 
i> nitirattd in Amos. Vet Amos fuitsieps his 
nil'll I bv recogni/ini» the cxi.sUnce tif intcr- 
nition.i) law, to which Austin had denied the 
litli ol law “ propel 1 \ so called.” But the con- 
cept ot internalional law which .\ino& developed 
was niaile to lit in with the geneial thewy of 
law .IS a command. To him iiitci national law* 
eonsisN onK of such rules as have a j'H)siti\e 
saiution cither in the local courts of the various 
States nr by some ollur torce, such as war. 
Ikfwein the periods ol .\u.stin and Amos, Sir 
Ihiuv Maine had written his cf^Khal treatises 
on ancient law; the iniluence of these works is 
discernible in the writings of Arnos even while 
he verbally continues stiictly to adhere to the 
Austinian doctrines. Without accepting Maine’s 
view of law .is evolving cu.stoin he rccogni/es 
the utility and validitv of many of Maine's 
tenets and concludes: “History, descriptive 
wiciologv, Roman law, fi^rcign law anil inter- 
national law, logic, ethics ancl |xilitics, arc none 
of them alien, arc most of them essential, and 
are all of them helpful to the fit furnishing of 
the student of legal sciences.’* 

Maurice Finkfi-stfin 

Important works: Systematic Vicfv of the Scuncr of 
juri\pfudence (l^don 1872^; The Primer of Lmilish 
-ftmtitution and Cim'ernment (1st ed. l^mdon 1873, 
X 1895); An English Code ( 1 -ondon 

’ 73); The Science of Lato (Ijondon 1874); l^eitwcs an 
nternatiofuil Imsv (lamdon 1874V, ComparatitH* 
of Lares in Force for the Prohihitton^ Regular 
now. and IJanang of Vice (I^don 1877); 

if the English Constitution (Lond^ 1880): 
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The Science of Politics (ist ed. I^ndon 1883, 3rd cd. 
London 190O); History and Principles of the Civil 
Imw of Rome (I^mdon 1S83). 

AMUSEMENTS, PUBLie. Literally, an 
aniusenicnt is something at which one gazes or 
stares; and public amusements are characteristi- 
cally specUcles, but there are few forms of 
amu.semcnt which have not originally involved 
the active participation of every member of a 
gniup, vvlu ther as contestant in a game or as one 
of a chorus in a dramatic ritual. Most amuse- 
ments have been group activities before they be- 
came mass spectaclc*s. I’he commonly accepted 
distinction between amusement and recreation, 
which would limit the former to activities tliat 
divert without requiring any efiort, is tw nar- 
rowly drawn to the forms of an industrial civili- 
zation. Tlie games and play to v\hich modern 
man turns in a self-conscioiis attempt to regain 
strength and \ igor, and which he calls recreation, 
have been among the iinpirtanl forms of amuse- 
ment to people of other tiiTu^s. Even the most 
nK*chani/ed annisernent retains something ot the 
reiieativ’c value of the diverting; tin recreative 
and the amusing .11 e always intermingling. But 
ainuMinents are primarv*; tliev are the ti^mita- 
iicxnis play patterns; in particular fomis they 
may become cheap and repetitive .ind distorted, 
but they never lose the impress ol activities 
which men have p.issionatcly enjoyed. 

It is because one can be^t define amusements 
by reference to this emotional t.u tor, to the al- 
titudes which men have had Umard ccitain occu- 
pations, that one must rccogni/e as amusements 
a whole fringe of activ ilics designed piimanlv for 
other ends. Thus one of the favorite amusements 
of the citizen of .Xthciis vv.is aluntlancc at the 
speeches of the great oratois; while the Roman 
found a similar pleasuie in the debates of the 
Foium; and for the contemporary \merican the 
recurrent election campaigns are am*)ng the 
most jvipular of national sjiorth. In the process 
of such transfomiaiion nccessarv activities are 
often clalKiratcd that they may better serve as 
diversions. 'I’he pomp and splendor of the auto- 
cratic ruler, secular or priestly’, ministers noi 
only to his sense of grcatnc.ss but furnishes all of 
the drama and pageantry that may come to large 
groups of his subjects. Ev en the execution of the 
criminal has been fiitbishcd out as the most en- 
tertaining of sptx'tacles. And there is a pathology 
of cultural as well as of individual pleasure, 
which takes the form now of an Inquisition, now 
of a Cromwellian regime. 

The actually existing variety of amusements 
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n^ithin any particular culture is determinecl by 
its economic resources, its social cohesixeness. 
Its political structure, its rclatixe isolation, its 
prexailini* moralitX. But all the bcxxiUienni^ Ji- 
\ersitv of amuscMiicnts which men ot dillerent 
cixili/ations and {hikkIs ha\e known have been 
but \anations ot a tew Iumc tornis and patterns. 
Devotees of |virticuljr games and sports are fond 
of tracing their origins to lemote and distant 
places — games of ball to Kgxpt, c<xk fighting to 
India or the court of the (]rtat Khan, certain 
fonns of athletic cx>ntc^t to Japan. But tlie rela- 
tionship between modem amusements and those 
of Egvpt IS more lundament.il than th it ot mere 
historical ct>ntinuit\; it is a tunctional similarity 
based on the shaping and reshaping ot certain 
common elements into \ariant forms. Thus 
music and dance and the drama of religious rit- 
ual are uni\ crs.il; games and athletic contests 
find their plac'c m mixlern recrcat'onal programs 
as they found a place in primitnc life, exhibi- 
tions of strange be4ists and men i banned the 
ancient Egxptian as thc\ ctuinn the modem cir- 
cus goer or the c*ourts of the nitixe pnnees of 
India. There has nexer been a c ixili/ation xxith- 
ou Its indix idiial mimics or cloxxns, its jugglers 
ai. 1 perfonners ot tricks. The strolling plaxer 
and cximedian xvandered among the croxxd at the 
Oljmpic games, initiated the literarx dn»ma m 
Rome, set up his stall m the tairs of mediaexal 
Europe as of old japan, joined the great hand of 
Elizabethan vagabonds, occasionally created a 
commedui deir arte and fin«^s shelter today m the 
circus or on the xaudexillc* stage To the many 
whose daily occupation^ are more serious the 
masquerade has f>ffcred agsin and agiin a tem- 
porary' escape fiom the Ixmds ()f perv^nal con- 
sistency or of ordinary social standards 'I’lic 
element of masquerad*' was present in the earli- 
est ntuil dance's; tn the Roman Saturnalia r r the 
mediaeval All Souls’ Day it became the jiMifiea- 
tion of a sudden wild escape into licentiousness; 
in pageant and carnival it heightened tlie na n'- 
making of aristocrat and of peasant An equally 
persistent form of diversion has been gambling. 
The most primitive peoples have their games of 
chance, while from India and Clmu, as fmm 
England or America, come records of long sc rics 
of protests against the evils of organized gam- 
bling. And in every age betting has attached it- 
self symbiotically to almost every available form 
of contest. Standards of taste and literateness 
bring now one, now another, amusement to the 
fore, but the materials of which public amiisc- 
meots have been formed remain the same. 


Science and machinery, though increasing their 
range and spicitic sliape, have hardly added to 
their iiumhci. 

Most i iv ili/ations hav v hailiored some form of 
each of tlusc diverse tvp»s of amusirnent, but 
with varying tniphasis Some anuisiincntH are 
dependent on the lultiiral Mtiiation for their 
quality or existene c, w hilc others have fiounshed 
at all times Lrnptn s and despotisms hav e usual- 
ly bciU aeeoinpanictl bv ^pettaeulii displays for 
the lower cLssts and the restiietioii of miisii or 
htciar\ drama to a small class. \ eosinopohtaii 
population gives a toiieli of exritKisin to amijs(- 
inetits Militatv peophs luxe einphasi/td hoise 
raecb lu Uuirncvs and ihe kUals of ph\sieal 
health In times of ^ovial change amuse nunts 
take on a restless, shitting, roistering eh.iraettr 
There has prolubly ntvei bein a tunc viithoiit 
itscpicl amuseiiums, but exitsscs of l)lo(»d lust 
scenn to occur most fui|iKntiv in soudies 
which are fiankly organi/id on a i)isis of arbi- 
trary {K)wer. 

More signitkant than the eoexisttnee of pir- 
ticiilar forms of anni'-imint is tlit plait of all 
amusinif nls m the iompoution of ditiiunt cul- 
tures Oneoftlu pnmarv elungis in tlu pouin i 
of amusermnts otcurs in tin tnnsition treun i 
Mmple,vvell intu'riUd eoinniunitv toaprotc in, 
lixistlv grouped sficietv, urban or rural uiulti 
urban domination In the ioinur, anmsi mints 
riscducetlv and with spoiitantit> from i virvdiv 
activities 'Ihtv involve the same personal con- 
tacts as work or religion The distimiion bi- 
tvveen Wfirk and release from work is thoroughlv 
well re*iogni/ed m a piiinitivc eomniumtv, but 
one* activity may servel)olhpurfV)ses Thcrh\th- 
mic eooptraiivc cHort of eanoe building partakes 
of the nature of plav; hunting is not only work 
but hj>ort, the spring e*arth festival is a serious 
duty, but Its ajlor and fire afford to participant 
and spei tator a sense of moving dranw. Athletic 
contest, games or feast arc set apart by a holukiy 
spirit, not by contrast with ordinary fonns of 
activity. All are held together and shot through 
by icligion. One can hardly sfieak of a social 
funeticin of amusements in a primitive commu- 
nity. Games ireiy serve as a trainingfor the youth 
and be caught up into the ritual of initiation; 
contest and drama help to strengthen group loy- 
alties, to build alx>ut the individual a wall of 
human issociations that protect him from the 
terror of natural forces; but such is also a func- 
tion of religion and of all the institutional regu- 
lations of the community. For the individual 
amusements have a diatinct psychological place; 
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for the community tliey arc inextricably woven 
into one pattern of social life. 

Most rural communities have preserved some- 
thing of this closeness of the texture of living;, 
'rhey have generally had neither the leisure nor 
the uealtli to support elabonite entertainments. 
It is around the wedding or the funeral that such 
a community creates its celebrations; the husk- 
ing bee and the (|uilting bee or the barn raising 
are important forms ot amusement. li\en whtn 
the merchant has come, bringing with him all 
the dixersions of the fair, or the tra\ cling singer 
or the Chautauqua makes an annual \i->it, these 
but supplement the more esbential coinmunily 
amusements. The class prixilcgcs or tastes in 
amusements that alxxaxs dexdop in a dt\ aie of 
Jittlc jmj>orlance in such a communitx'. h.co- 
nonuc status alfccls poxxer,of course; Imt exery- 
one xxithin the eoinmunity has some sliare in its 
f(*li\iiiCN. Something of the nuitualitx of icla- 
tioiiship between religion and ainu^eincnts is 
prcscrxnl III such a cominuniix. For the 
pcisant of Luiopc, Kasurtide ami Christmas 
with their candles and llowers; for the x illagc^s ot 
lapan, the Feast of the Dead xxhen cxerx little 
btiiam is gax xxilli its tin> ligiited bo.tls tloatiiig 
to tlie s<a; for the .\inerican in the snull com- 
Tnunitx, the church sociable xxith its cakes and 
amateur fortune teller for each in a dillerent 
wax riligion and annisi'inents are asswiated. 

This elustciing of anuisenic'nts about xital 
eommunitv actixities lias been erne of the most 
cTuluiing patterns for llieir oigaiii/ation. It ap- 
JH in Fast and West alike, among peoples xxho 
ha\i new cT known urban civilization and among 
gmiips xxho liaxe left large cities to establish 
iht niselxc's in nex\ continents. Although it is suf- 
feiing disintegration tliroughout most of the 
Occident l)v the scutcring of c'ommunities and 
the introduction of city amusements into the 
most lemote districts, it can nexer entiivh liisap- 
pear and must regain its impoitanc’c xxilh cxcry 
dissolution of an urban cixili/ation. It is cxen 
making its way in an attenuated form into our 
pnsent industrial society: the community as 
ihc s(K*ial unit for xvork and play and xxorship 
haxing disappeared, the neighborhood has conic 
to lake its place. But the modern self-conscious 
organized “community,” relying upon drama or 
festival to develop a sense uihesivenc'ss, can 
never restore amusements to their original 
place. Not only does the community moxement 
Jtscif restlessly organize on an interiwlional 
•^cale, but its very existence deixcnds upon a 
setting apart of amusements from the rest of 
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life that gives them a social position very dif- 
ferent from that which they liad in the older 
type of coinrnuiiity. 

It is not, hoxxcxer, only in the primitive or 
the rural KKiel) that amusements develop in 
intimate association xxith other forms of activity. 
I’hc amusements of an aristocratic class arc 
essentially of this nature. I'he once necessary 
hunt becomes the sport rtserx’cd to the privi- 
leged class; out of the preparation for xvar is 
dex doped the tourney; xxhilc old and simple 
games aie elaborated for the better dixersion of 
a group XMth wealth and leisure. But the most 
characteristic amusements of aristocracies hax*e 
been those w hich centered amund and developed 
out of }>rixate social gatherings. In China and in 
India, in Homeric Drceceand in imperial Rome, 
in Renaissance Italy and in cigliteenth century 
I'Vanec, tnc feast has been the occasion for 
elalxiratc dances, fe.r music, for bncf dramatic 
inleitiinments, for exhibitions of phxsical skill 
by th»- slaxes or retainers of the host. Not infre- 
quently luxe the members of an aristocratic 
class bc'en tlKmse*l\es the most accomplished 
nuuicians or painlcTs; and, alxva\s preserx’ing 
an elegant air of amateurism, a xxholc court may 
dexote itself to the xxnting of poetr}' or to the 
half drama of ihe masque. When a Leonardo 
turns naturally from the painting of the I^st 
Supper to the designing of costumes and 
machinery ^or a court carnix^al, xxhen that 
earnixal e'on ! '.n^’s drama and firexxorks, dances 
and contests netxxcen philosophers, there is 
repnnluced in a highly sophisticated form that 
closeness of contact of amusements xvith other 
actixities that is eharaclcristic of simpler com- 
inunitieN. The amusements of such an aristo- 
cratic gn)up may haxc a perfection of finish and 
an intimacy tone that can be dex eloped on a 
large scale under no other cxinditions. But it is 
alsi> under such conditions that dix’crsion is 
most apt to defeat its oxxn ends through becom- 
ing all absorbing. 

Not all of the amusements of an aristocracy 
remain exclusixe; the mediaexal tourneys made 
place for contests by archers or niral athletes; 
the English gentleman pennitted his private 
prize fighters to gixe public performances; the 
Renaiss.ince nobles x ied xvith one anotlicr in the 
richiiess of the floats they furnished for the great 
citx pageants. Such pmx ision for the pleasures of 
the people may be the result of political ex- 
pediency; it may indicate the beginning of a 
dcxclrpmcnt of municipal or national raflier 
tluin class pride. For at some period in its history 
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almost every aristocracy has tumed for fresh 
diversion to the amusements which have ^r«>\¥ii 
up among the other classes. In a S(x,icty defi- 
nitely organized c5n caste lines such a whim may 
endanger the whole Mxrial btnieture. In se\en- 
teenth century Japan, tor instance, the increase 
of popular plays threatened to break down the 
hard lines of class; the emperor hastily prohib- 
ited what plays he could, relegated others to dis- 
repuUble quarters of the city and forbade the 
samurai to attend them. lUit in the more hKisely' 
organized societies of western Huiopo nobleman 
and lady had always frequented to some extent 
the arena or the public theater Indeed it is dif- 
ficult to tell whether such di\crsif)ns as bear 
baiting, the fa\oiite amusement of Queen I'li/a- 
beth, or prize fighting, popular with later I*ng- 
lish monarchs, were ongiiuilly popular amuse- 
ments taken o\er by the aristocrac\ or were 
imported from the East by the nobles aiul 
gradually spread in fa\or. 

If an aristocracy is to presort c its own amuse- 
ments and Its alt)fifness to those of the pe<»pU , it 
must litc outside f)f the city. For the growth of 
urban ciMlization gitts to amu.senunts a mw 
cKiracter and a new compulsion. Citv life in- 
\ol\es a formalizing and separation of the 
spheres of actnitv that set amusements apart 
in time an<l .space and function from other 
aetbities City amu -aments are esscnfialb rnass^ 
amusements. The c.ty Rgulari/cs the sporadic 
drama or festi\al; it gi\es the traveling player or 
clown a permanent bUgc; it brings t^igither men 
of ail tables to form a large and restlcsb audience 
eager for any diversion. The city furnishes the 
necessary conditions for professionalism, 'rhe 
priest who takes the importinl part in llie re- 
ligious drama or the traveling player who makes 
his few coins in remote rural districts is in a 
sense a pmfcssional; but it is only in the city that 
there develops a whole group of people dc|x*nd- 
ent for their living on tlicir success in entcrtiin- 
ing others. In the city organized amuseiucnts 
increase in frequency and variety. The victor in 
the Olympic gamers of antiquity, no longer con- 
tent with an appearance every four years, travels 
all over Greece competing before audiences well 
pleased with the increased opportunities to share 
tn the excitement of an athletic contest, 'l^hc 
politicians of Rome soon rc*alize that tlie [icriodic 
religious festivals are too infrccjucnt to satisfy the 
restless city group, and every victorious general 
takes the opportunity of his return to institute a 
new holiday with more elaborate processions and 
combats. Thus the city secularizes amusements, 


for although religious festivals never cease to be 
of inqxirtancc the original holy day character of 
gladiatorial coml>at or chariot race i.s gradually 
lost sight of as these diversions become more 
frequently available. And the city sophisticates 
its .imustnients. The wiki revel is refinetl and 
made subtle; the sun-l>urned, lec-reddened 
Dionysiib bi conies white and delicately beauti- 
ful; be.side tomeilv grows up tiageily. Rut the 
comedv ni.iv .ilso biioine b iilesque. The sim- 
pler .innistu)* nts may be penetrated and trans- 
foinied bv a more scaivhmg mtclligencc or they 
mav be shot tluougli with vulgaiitv. In the 
sm iIK r liumant/i d i ity one is most aware of the 
ralnmalization, ptiiiaps the «)\ci-siil)lktv, of 
ainiiscmcni>», the nutiopolis, although it shtlu rs 
all t;pLs ol aimiNtmint, thi lists forvtard its 
coarser, stiidmt, t \,iggt r.ited ilivcrsions, 

ll is ilie .unusenKuis of tiie tit\ whuh are 
char.u tensile. dK sptctac ksjcir wIhim pie sent i- 
tum great mis->is of people ean be gathend t*)- 
getht r in a rilativ(l\ miuII spue, spicMeks for 
the cnjovinent of whu h fiw eommon tradition, 
ate neecssarv , whieli aie eijii.ilK iliii rung to the 
man dulleil b\ long hours cd work or to the 
vagibomi dntting idlv and iinittuiud ihtougli 
the streets *l hi eity dtns not stifk ainiisenunts 
which ricjuiii me)rt active paitu *pation, it sup- 
plants tium and ri ligates thirii to fai coriurs. 
Ineverv largeeitv ihercaie little islands oi eom- 
munit> hie, laeial gioiips preserving thiir plias- 
ures with their tradition'., prolcssuinal groujis 
creviting tiieir own amusenu-iits. 'Flu inediuval 
guilds had their speeial holulavs as iluv had 
their special saints, modern cor|H)iations tiv to 
fost( r a group heling with an annual piinie 01 a 
baseball team Moreover certain forms ol amuse- 
ment whieli arc not spectacles never lose their 
popularity. The eitv furnishes ntwv opportuni- 
ties for game's of chance; dancing on the giun 
givers place to the public dance hall. 'Fhc fair is 
in one sense a scries of miniature specUcIes, Init 
at fair or circus the cmwd laughs as heartily at 
itself as at clown or Punch and Judy show. Ihe 
carnival t(K> sweeps up into its rhythms every 
individual within reach. Lc.ss clalviratc forms of 
amusement may acquire traditions and flourish. 
Throughout 1 ndia and China evfery city becomes 
gay in the spring with the multicolored and 
many-sh.iped kites, not of the cliildren, but of the 
elders, *agerly competing according to elaborate 
rules. Throughout other parts of the Orient the 
flying of pigeons is an equally popular diversion. 
Such amusements arc overshadowed rather than 
supplanted by mass spectacles. 
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The character of urban amusements is to no 
small degree detcrniiiicil by the coiiditiciiis of 
their maintenance. As srK>n as aiuiiscinents cease 
to be cotnnuinity affairs tlicir iiicrcabing a>sts 
can no longer be met by community cuiitribu- 
lions. In varying ua\s tliey ha\c been met by 
individuals and groups ^^ho h.i\e become 
wealth) through tlic mechanisms of the social 
system. No nutter u hat the form of support, the 
inauin of punem it ctrumvs has dominated 
more frequently than is generally recognized. 
Mouarclis ha\e found circus or wild beast sliows 
as eifc'ttne as war in stilling unrest. Tlie church 
has expended part tif its tithes for the proMsion 
of amusements. And wcaltliy individuals, .seek- 
ing ta\«>r or freeilom from censure, have con- 
tributed largely, whether tiinjugli the offering of 
pii/es, through the erection of a stadium or 
odeum or b\ direct subsidv . Public officials have 
alwavs been peculiarly susceptible to pfqnilar de- 
iiuiul for ainii •rments. For MJine hundreds of 
\ears the road ttj public otiicc in Rome lay 
through lavish expenditures on the p<»pular 
.spectacles ot the arena. Manv a Konian used 
his whole ioitune tor ilic provision of amusc*- 
incnts in the exj'ect.Uion of regaining with inter- 
est llu sums thus spent when he .should come to 
oihee. The modern piliticiaii contnbutes less 
dircxtlv, though none the less eflcctivcls for his 
pui poses, to the staging of a jui/e iiglil or the 
continuance of illegal but p<rpular diveisions. 
Fiitil recently sUte siipjsjit ol .iiiiiisements has 
generally been thus indirect, tlie sup}>i>rt of otli- 
iials or members of the ml mg cl.i''sc*s, perhaps 
using public funds which tliev li.id appropriated. 
At times, however, the stale has coniiibuted 
more dirccllv : the ( Jrcek cities in llie fourth and 
third centuries B.c\ .sup|H)ited the athletes who 
represented them in the mterciu contests; the 
republic of Moreiice appropiiated moneys Irom 
the treasury for the citv carnival. Somewhat 
clitferfnt was the metliod b\ which the I'udor 
government provided for the popular sport of 
bear baiting. A special tax for tlie maintenance 
of the hears was laid on the pcas.mls, who were 
then admitted to the baitings free of charge. 

Whether it be king, }X)litician or wealthy citi- 
zen who thus provides for public amusements, it 
ts usually the most popular diversions, those 
''hich appeal to the largest niunbor of people, 
'vhich arc supported. Thus it is that city plcas- 
tend to be rough and sjvcctacular, suited to 
the understanding of the most illiterate. The 
greatest common denominator of appeal is 
^ildoin very refined in taste. Literary amuse- 
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ments must find refuge in the privacy of small 
gatherings, while the physical conte.st and the 
crude pantomime gain fK>piilar attention. It is 
only in rare niomcnts of culture, such as that of 
Athens of tlic fifth centur>’ r.c or in times when 
the more j>opular amusements arc supplied by 
otiicr fneans, that the donor will support a 
thc-ater or an orchestra. 

Although the compulsion of the tastes of the 
great masses of people is not le.ssened when 
amusements come to he organized on a com- 
mercial basis, it is offset by other factors. Not 
only is the wealthy individual more likely to 
support the less popular amusements, but the 
mechanism of business can itself make possible 
the existence of diversions whose appeal is lim- 
ited. While it is true tluit most commercial 
amusements reach out for ever larger audiences, 
within the .same s)stem the experimental theater, 
the classical ballet, the string ejuartet, can exist, 
not f(ir a small wealthy group alone, but for 
everv person in a city. 

'1 he commercial element has for long been of 
some importance in the organization of amuse- 
ments. In Rome there arose rival entrepreneurs, 
owners of great numbers of performers, who bid 
for the pnv ilcgc of providing the public specta- 
cles. Tfie amusements of fair and market place 
hav e alw aj s and ev cr\ w here been on a commer- 
cial ba.sis. But it is only since the eighteenth 
cciiturv' and the establishment of business as 
the dominai.i njchanism for the organization of 
society that one form of amusement after 
another has taken on its mantle. And as petty 
commerce has dev eloped into big business, the 
most tvpical amusement industries have organ- 
ized on an increasingly large scale. In the United 
States there is the indust r\’ of baseball, domi- 
nated by the major leagues, financial concerns 
vv hich buy and sell players w ith a v iew to success 
and profits The manager of a prize fight is a 
genuine entrepreneur. The sport of racing is 
financed by the usi. of the stock exchanges of the 
vvoild. As a result of succc*ssivc consolidations 
there is now but one big circus in the United 
Sutes. The theatrical industry remains prima- 
rily a small scale business; but vaudeville and 
mov ii arc fast being concentrated in the hands of 
a few corporations. 

Mi'Jicrn invention aids modem business 
mcthoils in the extension of the scope of amuse- 
ments The movie, the one totally new art form 
or amusement which modern civilization has 
produced, circles the world in a single stride. It 
finds its way into the most remote rural districts, 
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and so long as it remains silent it overcomes all 
language harriers. Kuiiio and new methods of 
tcle\ision indicate the jxissibility of the penetra- 
tion of this new liramatic form into the individ- 
ual home or riKmi. 'Fhe older forms of amuse- 
ments too liaxc l>tr«>mo international. B:isehnll 
has become p>piilar in Japan. No longer arc we 
siitistied with I<k\i 1 contests; intercity and inter- 
state games and races must all culminate in 
intematifmal eonte.sts. 

This intemationalism of amusements is fos- 
tered by the newspaper ami the printing press. 
Perhaps the most imjvirtant part of a modem 
newspaper is its spirting section. Popular inter- 
national heriK'S of spirt are made by these pages. 
International contests become front page news 
throughout the world. In adiiition many amuse- 
ments ha\e tlieir s|Hcia! magazines. The exist- 
ence of such a vast literature of amusements is a 
new phenomenon. Specific amusements have in 
other ages <lt^ei^)ptd an extensive preceptorial 
literature. Late in the Middle .Ages the ndt's of 
the toumaim nt were written down uiul airefully 
fonnulait d; the be<t methods of breeding cocks, 
of training falcons or bears, w'cre recorded in 
Icr ^hy treatises when those sports were old. 
And with the growth of antiqtiarianism specitlc 
sports and amusements liave rc*ceivcd their share 
of research. But modern athletics ha\e devel- 
oped international rules and traditions in the 
space of a few years: m^xlern drama has its 
constant <lay by day criticism. 'Phis great body of 
comment, though it attempts little s<Kial criti- 
cism or e\al nation, d^x's exercise a directive 
influence on the ilevelopment of amusements; it 
has the piwer to discourage or condone the 
worst abuses of profes.sionalism; it may foster or 
hold back the radical and the new. But most 
impirtant, it makes it pibsiblc for the man who 
cannot witnebs game or contest to read of it, 
talk its language and follow its development. 

Thus in our modem civilization all the po- 
tentialities of urban aniu.sement.s have been n. jrc 
completely realized than ever before. Amuse- 
ments have been made an integral part of the 
economic system; as such they can be ix>ught 
any day or night. Wlitle tlic need for diversion 
from routine is greater than it has ever been, 
amusements themselves have become part of the 
routine. Their vicarious character is increasingly 
emphasized. Indeed the spectator attitude has 
be<»me so pcn*a.sive tiuit it penetrates almost 
every form of activity. The dance marathon 
takes its place with the round-the-world race 
and the national marble contest as a form of 


diversion. Record breaking is not a new phenom- 
enon. Plutarch protested against the false 
emphasis u{k>u it in his time, but never lias it 
been so prevalent as today. 

Modern conditions emphasize above all the 
function of amiLsements us a stabilizing, unifying 
force in a scxiely no longer held together by 
spiritual or community Uiuds. In earlier civili/a- 
tions this stabilizing intiuence was sometimes 
olFsot by the danger to oriler which the gathering 
of crowds of people always represented. 'Pheater 
and mo\ic .still pi.iy upon religious and racial 
animosities; indeed the iHitentialities for jiropa- 
ganda are greater than ever befon*, as chambers 
of commerce and communist or I\iM.*i.st leaders 
well know . But as powerful as the propaganda of 
the newsreel is ilie propaganda of the love story. 
In the ilarkness of the mov ie palace political and 
national dilFerences .ire forgotten. 'Phe very 
strength of amusements lies in the st.nul.irdi/.i- 
tioii of t.ibtes which they can ctFeet. Men of 
totally didwTcnt racial and work backgrounds 
speak the common argot of baseball oi the prize 
ring. The language of amu.sem<*nls breornes tlie 
tnily international laiigiMge; th*‘ assumptions 
and stindards of amusements luctunc tlic most 
etFective lM)nds of six ial unity. 

Churches liave ag.iin ami again opposed pub- 
lic amusements, pcrh.ips because of a reali/.ition 
that these may become more important than 
religion in the setting i*f standards and the bind- 
ing together of society. A religious group does 
not, however, oppo.se tlie amusements wliich it 
controls. 'Phe Catholic church fo.stereJ the 
miracle play at the s;imc lime tliat it was con- 
demning the tlrama; the most imjH)rtant form of 
Japanesi** drama, the pl*tys. entirely 

developeil and performed by Buddhist monks in 
an attempt to ineiileute moral principles, 'fhe 
great religions of the Orient .seem never to have 
attacked amusements as such; but tlic Hebraic 
religions have been traditionally luxstilc to popu- 
lar anui seiner its. The early Jewish tribes, like 
other primitive peopkw, liad their games and 
dances and festivities; it was with the introduc- 
tion of Cvracco- Roman gaim*s into Palestine thal 
the priests began to condemn at idolatrous ami 
immoral these attractions which threatened to 
break down their racial exclusiveness, 'rertullwn 
in his De ^pectaculis attacks first not the obvious 
vulgarity and depravity of the ^adiatorial com- 
bat and the popular farce, but their connection 
with idolatrous worship. Since they are in honor 
of pagan goils they become part of the pomp of 
the devil and so evil for Christians. This charge 
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of idolatry was repeated by Cyprian , by Chrysos- 
tom, even by Augustine, and left its traces on 
the canon law. 

The members of a small 8i*ct might well keep 
tlicmselvcs apart from the amusements of the 
world; but when Christianity was suddenly 
transformed into an imperial religion it became 
a church of nominal rather than of convinced 
members. Although at its instance a series of 
imperial edicts forbidding plays or spectacles on 
Sunday were promulgated, they were of limited 
effectiveness. Throughout the Middle Ages 
much of the wealth and talent of the church went 
into the support of every form of umusenuTit. It 
remained for the reformed chuicii to condemn 
once again; the Knglish Purium attack of the 
sexenteenth centurj- was carried on with an un- 
cqualed bitterness of invective. The hostility 
was not entirely moral; the extravagance and the 
foreign airs of the court enraged tl»c honc*st 
Puntiin as much as its icxeN; the popularity of 
inasi|iK* .UKi pia\ with the prelates of the estab- 
lished church added fuel to his anger; and the 
gontral lawlessness of the sti oiling plajer in- 
cieased the zeal for suppression. But it was the 
old charges of idolatry which were repeated by 
one of the out'^tanding critics, William Pruine, 
in hi*» 'riic Puritan oppisiiion 

forced James i to issue in 1618 his Uix:laiation of 
Lawful Sixirts, the famous ordtr which, while 
it sanctioned certain forms of amusement, for- 
bade Hide and disorder!) pastimes on Sundavs 
and holidavs; an order which was copied by 
many of the colonial legislatures of America. 
With the triumph of Cromwell all plajs were for 
a time suppressed, but cxcii before the Restora- 
tion they had crept back, and Surnlay prohibi- 
tions were never strictly enforced. 'Phe opposi- 
tion to Sunday amusements has lasted longer in 
the United States than in any other countrv , and 
blue laws are by no means obsolete. But particu- 
larly in the cities one sect after another is gi\ ing 
up its opposition to dancing, to the theater, cx en 
to Sumlay amusements. To an ever increasing 
extent the churches arc directing their attention 
to the inorai aspects of amusements, attempting 
to do axvay with spc^cific abuses and to proxidc 
their oxvn non-commcrcial diversions. 

1 he state has alwTiys been the agency through 
^'l^i^h reform groups have had to work for the 
rt*gulation of amusements. The modem state 
uupinges upon amusements at an increasing 
number of points. Its law courts must settle 
uisputes as to contract and property rights. 
Since the Middle Ages the governments of 


Europe have regulated amusements by means of 
the power of taxation. 'Phe drtnt des pauvres^ 
a percentage tax on the price of admission to 
spectacles, the proceeds of .which arc devoted 
entirely to .special funds for the relief of the poor, 
has been in existence in most European coun- 
tries since the fourteenth and hfteenth centuries. 
This and more recent taxes arc graduated ac- 
cording to the type of amusement, sf> that theater 
and opera are lightly taxed xxhile the burden on 
public dance halls and race trai ks becomes al- 
most prohibitixe. In the United States and 
England, on the other hand, taxation of amuse- 
ments has been purely fiscal. 

The most important form of modem regula- 
tion of amusements is municipal. In both Europe 
and the United States some division of the city 
government issues licenses for all theaters, mo- 
tion pictures or dance halls, or amusement 
concessions; presumably it has the right to make 
periodic inspexiions, but except under the 
sporadic prodding of vice societies this involves 
little actual supervision. The responsibility of 
municipal police departments for the enforce- 
ment of ordin inccs and the preservation of pub- 
lic order and vxelfarc is a legal poxver of far 
reaching extent; but its use depends upon the 
attitude of the police force, and in every city 
profiuble and popular, though illegal, amuse- 
ments continue to flourish. Such a situation is as 
old as orgafii/ed government. Indeed no govern- 
ment has • \ cT succeeded in suppressing or 
curbing rea •)' popular anaisements. Cj ambling 
was forbidden in Iiulia as early as the second 
century b.c. by the Code of Manu, but it was 
never stamped out; the mime flourished in the 
latter days of Rome de^pite llio jn*ohihitions of 
church and emperor; the London corporation 
drove the tb»‘ iters and bear dens outside the city 
limits in the eighteenth centurx but did not 
thereby coiitn)! them; prize fighting occurs in 
New ^ork City in spite of its illcgalitv; those 
forms of ainusenv-nt xxlnch are connected vxilh 
organized vice are driven underground rather 
than eradicated. 

Although the sute may fail in .suppression it 
can be more successful in fostering desirable 
forms of amusements. Most significant for the 
future development of amusements is the in- 
creasing intcri'st which modern governments 
arc taking in the provision of diversions which 
business has failed to supply. The democratic 
governments of Europe fell heir to a long tradi- 
tion of the value c)f national and municipal opera 
and theater, and continued to subsidize institu- 
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tions first founded b> die aristocracy as an 
outgroiii th ot their n di\ ersions* In the United 
States and in England municipal dranu and 
municipal concerti^ haNe htin of slower growth 
and are still largch dtpciuUnt on the gifts ot 
philanthropists. Dut in the sphere known as 
recreation the inoderii state is providing public 
amusements on a large scile The recreation 
movement has grown to importance m the past 
httv \ears as put ot a reMction to the standard- 
i7ed, inechant/ed, Mcanoiis amustnicnts ot the 
citv, and ot a new cmphisiN on phvsical health. 
It has hceome world wide in scope and in tverv 
^ountn Is le iding to the creation ot municipal 
or natmnal comii iNi«ions ot rcciuition, which 
build parks and pli\groundN, supput athletic 
clubs or suhsuii/t public tc*sti\als and iniitciir 
drama leagues 

The characteristic amusements ot a great citv 
will alwa)b be vast and orgini/ed and spectu u- 
lar But recreation and communitv movements 
point die wav to a new torin ot group ictivitv 
which will give rcnmi for du expression of 
individual interests and tilcnts Ihc machines 
alxiut to he' invcnteei which shill produee eolor 
an 1 music harmonies m new and gorge*fnis torms 
to ccomc the imusemt nts of the tutiirc present 
the same double {X)ssibilitv as that contatncii m 
all modem amusements the most complete 
world domination ot tastes anel forms of activ- 
it>, and the greatest vane tv ot |V)ssible means of 
expression when men have learned to take 
advantage of them. 

Id\ Crwin 
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ments In addition, reterenc es to histones of particular 
amusements may be found in the bibliograptues of the 
appropriate at tic Its Oesi nptions or i ritical appraisals 
of amusements, except those scattered throughout 
histones, noveh and essa>H, arc rare. 

AN VBAPTIs 1 S See Stc rs; Uommi nisi ic 
bm I iMi N rs, Ri i-okmai ion. 

AN VCIIVRSIS CLOOTS. See CLoerre, Jlan 

Baimisii* 

AN \RUHISM There is perhaps no othir 
chapter in the histoiv of social-(>ol]tical ideas 
whie h has e luscd so much confusion to the 
specialist IS well as to the general public ah the 
aiurehist doctiinc \nirchism cfivcis so many 
distinct conceptions and tcndeiicieb that it is 
difheiilt to reduce them all to a common 
dcnommator Besides, it is not so much i 
definite scientific thcoiv as a miss ideology 
colored b\ manv emotion il and religious ele- 
ments It can in gmcril, however, be dehned 
as in attempt to estiblish |usticc (that is 
ii|uilitv and reci|>iocitv) in ail hum in relations 
In the complete elimination ot the stiu (or In 
the greatest possible iiuniim/ ition of its 
activitv) and its rcpliccmciit b> an cntirciv free 
and spintincous ecMiperation imong indi 
viduils, gioups, legions and nuions In addi 
tion there arc eertun gcneril pro[H)sitions and 
judgments of v due with wbieb all represent 1- 
tives of anirihist thought would proliihlv 
agree (i) Our unbeiiible social and mini 
evils cannot he cured, or even alleviited In 
the state, which is neeessaril} an instrument 
of domination ind exploit ition (2) Hum in 
nature is essentnllv gcxid, if not corrupted b) 
the slate and its institutions (^) All reforms 
from above are worthless and can onlv augment 
our present misfortune Only the principle of 
federalism, beginning with the humblest ed 
human relations and asecnding to the highest 
mtcrnational crniperation, c.in establish the new 
society (4) This new society can only be the 
result of a revolutionarv action (in the soul or 
in the soci il-politicai life) which will destroy 
the state ( Such a revolution, however, would 
be a complete failure it it built up a new 
government or any coercive system whalcvei 
(6) The new scKicty of anarchism will not be 
the prcnluct ot an inevitable evolution (as is 
taught, lor instance, by Marxist socialism) 1 ut 
will cman««te from the natural tendencies of the 
human soul led by reason and justice and aided 
by scientific experimentation (Most of these 
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principles were codified by the Pittsburg 
Congress of the American Anarchists in i8S'{ ) 
In tracing tlie origins of anarchist tlxnight 
there arc ccrtiin beliefs and doctrines which, 
though not strictly anaichist in the modern 
sense, have paved the way lor more concise and 
scit-eonseious formulations Man> aneicntmyths 
of \ irioiis peoples ague in the belief that a 
(lolden Age pieccdcd the hardships and in- 
jiisliees of the histoneal stale This conviction 
iuund histoneal evpiession in tin J^atin stiU 
festival called Situnulii, which rcinaimd an 
established institution for mii\v centuries and 
cunimemorated the old lost libeitv and fi it< riut\ 
/ino, the loundir of the stole school, is 
genciillv KcepUtl as the lirst s\steiniiK ex- 
ponent of anaichiMii In conscious o] position to 
till stile omnipitc nc ind stilt cornniunisin of 
Plito, lu aiKocalcd i st itckss socut\ in which 
pdfdt i<]Uil]t\ mil fucdoni would ustou the 
onnntl gofid tindcncics of hurnm nature and 
isiililish u*ivi.i I liinnoriN Cari’Kciitc , in 
thi middle of llie '..cond centurv A n , 1 h< line 
iouiidtr of tin coimnunisl tNpe of miichisin 
Ik hcluMd tint not oi h tiu '•titc tuit Ko 
pin ili ]iropirt\ shouKi be tliininiud md In 
doctrine coininiud in unliiintid conn lunisin 
with (stuiiK iiulix lihi ilistn wluh Iitci de- 
veloped into scxiiil lilicrtinisni 

In tlic fcMrisli and cxilted iiligious life of 
tlu second hilf of the Middle ^4is, ve meet 
inin> loriniiJ itjons of a purified C hristumte 
with distinct anirehist Uiideneies 1 speeiill> 
the doctrine of in ecstatic sub|eetiMsin, the 
eluin that the iiuliviehni can enter into a direct 
mvstie communion with fjod, b> whieh tverv 
sill in him will be extirp iled, iNsuined,in the sect 
ot the Brothers and Sisters of tlu 1 lee Spirit 
at the beginning of the* thirteenth eenluiv, in 
an ire hist tinge Although this ti ate rintN derning 
state and church institiitMns and preu I inning 
the lawless fueelom of the liiMne iiuiiMdiiil, 
^'ls cruelly pcrsecuteel, it re ippeared igiin and 
again in the course of the thirteenth to filteent 
centuries and had many followers in Franee, 
Belgium, (icrmanv and Swit/erlind 
Among the sirtirians of the Middle \ges we 
hnd Johannes Spinner, an outspoken anauhist 
"ho advocated piinciplcs very imieh akin to the 
later doctrine ot Max Stnaer 'Fherc was also 
Peter Cheliick^, a younger conlempe^raiy of 
John Huss and the spiritual foiefather of I eo 
Tolstoy. Against his triumphant Ilussitc bioth- 
m, against the {)ower of the emperoi, against 
the dogmas of the official church, he tried to 
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establish peace and the freedom and equality 
of the individual by denouncing bloodshed and 
repudiating the stite as a pagan institution 
Ills chief work Sut \\ur\ (iNtt of the taith), 
so admired by 1 olsto\ himself, remained a real 
Bible of religious anarchism 

\g unst the grow me tendcncu s of ahsolutistic 
inon irehy we find nunv protests, some of them 
of a distinctly anarchist color Among the 
pri>testants one of the most d iring, logical and 
pemtntmg, w is I liennc de li lloctie who, 
in his famous diseouise on voluntary servitude, 
.ittiekcd the verv found itifins of despotic power 
“Be n Ser\L no more and you will be 

free* I do not siy tint \ou shouki expel the 
tvrint, nor that \ou sh^ tJirow him from 
his throne, onI\, do ncA siippoii him and you 
will see how a eokissus, depn\ed of his base, 
breaks eiiwn under liis own weight and col- 
lipses . * In the VKlel\ spread literature of 

the Mon ircli(»m lehs smul ir ideas found em- 
pliitie exprcs ion at tie eiiel of the sixteenth 
mil the beginning of the st\er leenth centuncs 
\lt* o igh tlu chief leneknev eit this group was 
not II IK hi ni but a hnitition of absolute 
jMiwer, the Prote-‘tint and the Jesuit promoters 
of the idei of tvrmnieide appioached the 
an ire hist eloctrine in miking the moral ctir- 
seieiite ot the individuil the supreme pidge over 
tlie l\i lilt It IS evident tint ilu psvchologv bv 
which <iii iiiiliMelual feels himself authorized 
to kill tl e I »'int is nfJt verv ditlerent from the 
ideologv w h entitles the modem anarchist 
to kill the bemigeois oppressor “ The Digger 
Muveim t \s(t 1 iMiiriv-) in I ngland in the 
midelk of lilt st\enleenth centurv, led bv 
(icirirel Winsiinkv, hul also a somewlnt 
aniiehist eluiaeter B\ the end of the eight- 
eenth eentuiN v\c find in all the leading coun- 
tries 1 verv neh htei ilure which, though not 
anarehistic in a | loper seiw, was an enthusi- 
istie V indie ition of freidemi and the natural 
lights of the mhvieliiil Ihis literature eul- 
minited in the writings ut the brilliant circle of 
the 1 re neh 1 m\i!npiJu whose ed*tor, Di- 
elerot, often expressed ektinite anaiehist ideas. 
His finums phnse “Je nc veiix ni donner, ni 
recevoii eks lois,* became one of the most 
epioted aniiehist sing ms 

Two later movements have considerably 
afTieted the development of anarchist thought 
One was the liberal doctrine in its earlier form, 
tspeeiallv as it appeared in the phvsiocratic 
school "Iheir belief in the invisible* hannony of 
soucty , A bnikaiu effort to guarantee free com- 
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petition limited only hy consiilcrationa of 
justice, exercised a powerful iidluenee on 
anarchist thourtht; the orjft^ miiunl, which they 
so strontjly cmphasi/eil, and tlicir attenij^ts to 
lil>eraie ec\)tioiiuc life from unnatural nnd 
unjust shji'kles, pa\td the w i\ to \dain Snuch 
and hi^ lollowers. 'I'ne lihtral d^ictniu- in its 
later fonn, through Meihi-rl Spent er and his 
vehement attacks ujxin the slate aiul the 
“coming Maverx also ga\e new* argmnents to 
the anarchist nuwcincni, I'he orhe»" t >rcc which 
aided anarchism was the phil(»-‘.ph) of Ludwig 
Feuerbach and his followers, wh.i attacked the 
accepted religious and inctaphysica* foiindii- 
tions of t!ic state. 

The first systenutic e\jM>;Hnt of :»n trehist 
doctrine was William (iotlwin, who bc!ie\cd 
that there are two great o\ils v.IuJii cau>e the 
present distress and impede tlic natural per- 
fcctibilit) of our race. One is go\ernnient. whicli 
is inexitably a ftirm of israunv: the other is 
accumulated property, v liicli is a mon.'.trous 
injustice because it eonstiruu.-s a kind of 
“mouldy patent” etuibling it.*. to 

exploit the work of other men. (lodwin, how- 

T, did not reject all kinds of properts, but 
only that originating thniugli expkutalkm. For 
the rcalbiatton of a better society he deprecated 
all revolutionary actions and did not e\en 
advise any kind of s^Krial-political reform. Only ^ 
the propagation of the idea of ju.^tlcc cxiuld 
result in a general enlightennunt which would 
induce the individuals to replace the state by a 
a)ntractual arrangement of the purn.hes and to 
regard accumulated wealth as an unb<*arable 
injustice again.st their fcllowmen. Another 
impetus to the anarchist movement was given 
by Max Stimer, from the group of the young 
Hegelians. He continued tlie revolntionar>' 
thought of Feuerbach and iindertcM^k the ta.sk 
of demolishing our moral ideas. .Society is a pure 
chimera, and the oi.ly reality which can he 
known is one's owm personality; all the r ties 
which limit this individuality are only a fetter 
which frustrates the healthy development of the 
ego. ITie state w«>ii]il be replaced by an Asjwici- 
ation of Egoists. Xo economic exploitation 
would be tolerated any longer, and therefore 
the dominant type of production would become 
a free cooperation. Stimer was the first anarchist 
who advised violent means for the realuatxon of 
individual rights. l*he entirely abstract and 
metaphysical trend of his argument made his 
influence a very limited one, however, in spite 
of the propagandistic efforts of John Henry 


Mackay. It is interesting to notice that the plan 
of eouiomic iX)opcration elaborated by Stimer 
is very near to that which in the same year was 
practically ri-ah/cd by the Kothilale Pioneers, 
'llie first man who niavlc anarciiism a con- 
scious mass movement was Proudhon. It was 
even asseilcd ih.it he was the fimt tou.setlicword 
anarchism in our riodern Si*nse, but the recent 
studies of NetlLiu luve demonsttated that the 
term was alnaily used in the* present meaning 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. In one 
<*f his earlv works, ll'hat is Profit rtvY Proudhon 
•an.swireil the ipiestion with a slogan which 
beiafi'e funoiis: I^opcrty is theft, 'fhi.s led to a 
dial of misinterpretation, but he was in 
reality an ardent supporter of private property 
(“pmpeity is freedom”) and attackcil onlv 
Usurpation ami monopoly. His anarchy was not 
a coiitcinpt i>f laws but an alm(»st religious 
attichment to eternal laws. The ideal siniety 
represents “Ireedoni in order and indi peridence 
in unity.” 'lo achieve this aim two fuiulamental 
i« volutions arc needed, one directed against 
the present eeonrmiie order, the other against 
the present state. In neither direction was he a 
preacher of violent evolution, although he 
regarded such outbursts as inevitable. He 
believed not in a mass revolution but in a 
cellular revolution, the econonuc and mf»ral 
emancipation of the individual. Pifuidhon diil 
not atuck capital, but only its power to exploit 
the workers. He s*iw the leal evil of eapitali lie 
society in the sphere of ilistrilnilion r.^ther than 
production, and advocated as the fundamental 
institution of a new order a special type of 
credit organization, tlie so-callcd Bank of K\- 
cliange {see Iaijok Kxfii.VNCi: IUnk^). He was 
convinced that the gratuitousness of credit atid 
the strict mutualitv of .service provided by lliis 
institution would lead to the establishment of 
free associations of individuals having the same 
interests and organized on an entirely voluntary 
basks. Only such associations could eliminate 
the capitalist economic order and the exploiting 
state. In one of his later books, however, {Du 
principe pderatif^ ^*^63) he ^linilted that a 
total elimination of the state could not he 
achieved in any conceivable future, and that the 
main claim of anarchism, therefore, should be 
restricted to the reduction of the compulsory 
functions of the state, as far alt possible, by a 
growing decentralization and by s fostering of 
independent gmup life. 

The influence of Proudhon was very great. 
The fact that Marxist socialism did not acquire 
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ihe same influence in France as in Germany and 
central Kuropc is to a large extent due to liia 
c.iK^pel. In (fcnnauy Moses Hess and Karl 
( inin and later (iu>tav Landauer amtinued, not 
without sucee*%s, ll)c pmpagation of Proudhon’s 
doctiincs. 'Phe only kind of socialism and 
anirchism wIikIi scorns to ha\e had a gonuinc 
inilueiice on the Americans of the older stf>ck 
was a transplantation of the ideas of Proudhon 
based on fiecilom and mutual help. 'Phe teach- 
ing of Stephen Pcail Andrews, William (ireen 
ind Lvsiniler Sp»>onct developed along the 
line ot Proudhon, and Ik'iijarniii R. 'Pucker 
ainpliPicd his teacl ing and hail a wide circle of 
followers. It would be interesting to inquire 
whether and how far the engaging personality 
of Josiah Waiieii was intliienied by the work of 
Piondhon. Me was the publisher of the first 
.aiaivluit magazine of the world, and founded 
an Hquity Store in Cincinnati which hid a close 
icsi ml lam e to the K\chaiige Bank of Proudhon. 

Mo.Kin .oiaii SiiMii assumed new tendencies 
in the painplih ts, speeches aiul propaganda of 
Ml liu I l>al nnin, with whom anariliisin to«)k a 
dclin'tily <'olli(ti\isl form. He appnntd ami- 
nion owiuTsliip in land and in other means of 
piodiii tion, but retimed pri\ate ownership in 
mnsiimption gooils and repudiated emphati- 
iall\ the state socialism of Mars. Bakunins 
s\stim was based on a tlireefold foundation: 
anarchism, .itheisni and free ci^ipcration of 
indepindeiit groups. Not llio conquest but ll*/ 
iIi-stMieiion «>1 the state was the chief aim of his 
“coIlecti\istic annrchisiii.” But how to build 
lip this new’ S4>cicty Bakunin ne\cr toUl. He 
even repudiated as rcaitionarv' all detaikd 
speculation conrcniing the future. Only two 
things were perfectly clear in his concc]nion. 
One was Iiis deep belief in the instinct of 
solidarity, which leil to the conviction that a 
niankind liberated fnim the superstuion of 
Ood and from the eornqwion of the slate will 
soon find the optimum form of its organisation. 
Thus a hundred years bc'fore Bergson lu ac 
vocated Bergsonian principles: “Only life 
creates. . , . Science does not create, but only 
slates, describes, the creation of life. . . • 
Science, is the sacrifice of life on the altar 
of abstraction.” 'Phe other firm point in his 
thought was his amvictitin of the neceshitv (»f 
Molcnce. The revolution, however, aitrouling to 
Ids point of view, should be a spontani'ous 
Work of the masses and not an instrument of 
IHvIitical leaders or of disciplined militarv* force's, 
since political and military domination, he held. 
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would inevitably lead to a class dictatorship 
under an organissed oligarchy, that is, merely 
to the formation of another state. His was a 
semi-mystical dfxrtrinc of •violence which is 
similar to the later teachings of Georges Sorel. 
Although a man of w'arm heart, he introduced 
into the anarchist movement a terroristic con- 
ceptirm which later more and more assumed the 
body of a system. His compatriot, disciple and 
emissarv*, Netchayev, transplanted the gospel 
into Russia where it found vehi^mcnt echo in a 
soil already pcrmi*ated by the propaganda of 
Nihilism. In his revolutionarv' catechism Net- 
chayev brought the idea of his master to its 
fullest fruition. "Phere is no crime or brutality 
which he did not explicitly recommend for the 
destruction of our a)rruj>ted society. Later the 
diKtrine became verv' much rationalized, and in 
the thiM^ries of Kropotkin, Johann Most, Paul 
Broiis.se and others it found a more utilitarian 
explanation. They argued that the terroristic 
deed, both individual and collective, is of the 
greatest inqv>rtance because it amuses the 
imagination of the passive masses and awakens 
the hope of those who suffer under the in- 
justices of the present system. 

Since the eighties of the last century anar- 
chism has .issumed a more and more rigid com- 
munistic form, probably as a result of the 
mighty growth of Marxist socialism, which 
appealed verv' much to the masses of industrial 
workers. P’le leader of this movement W’as 
Prince Kro^»itkin, who regarded as antiquated 
the former types of anarchism, both individual- 
istic ano collectivistic, and pleaded for a com- 
plete c*omm\inisin. .At the setme time, however, 
he rijectcd all types of authoritarian com- 
munism, holding that the state must he radically 
eliminated by a fxipular revolution. On its ruins 
the nucleus of the future society will become 
the free village community, the commune 
whose glorious achiev'cmcnts in mediaeval 
Europe were r-»'tiired by Krojxitkin with a 
creative imagination. Each commune will be an 
independent ironomic and administrative or- 
ganization possessing all the means of produc' 
tion and consumption. No svstem of represen- 
tation (invention of the bourgeois class) will be 
neccssarj' under tliis system. The extreme 
division of labor, “horrible and injurious to 
society and bintdi/ing for the individual,” will 
dbappear. giving place lo the “integration of 
labor and proJuclinn.” No compulsory organ- 
ization will be necessary for the maintenance 
of the new order, because it will be in perfect 
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accord mth moral law and *"frce agreements 
need not be enforced/* Among tlic followers 
of Kro[>otkin one of the most remarkable was 
the famous geiignipher hlisce Kcclus. 

Whereas most representatives of anarchist 
thought regarded religion and religious feeling 
as a chief im[K'dinient to the emanei|\ition of 
mankind, Count Leo Tolstoy, the great 
Russian poet and philosopher, came to the 
opposite conclusion, 'rrue religion, as it is 
emlMHlteJ in the gospel of Christ, is a complete 
negation of the state and all its institutions. 
Pure reason, as manifested in the d<x'trinc of 
Christ, refuses to a)operate with the state, 
which is the verj' luxation of Io\e and is a 
product of egoism and \iolenee. 'I’oNtoy ac- 
cepted all the main teachings of anarchism with 
two reser\‘ations. One is the uncondilioniil 
rejection of communiMn, which wnuKl ine\i- 
tably lead to a new sNstein of state cixTcion. 
The other is the strict repudiation of all kinds 
of revolutionar)* aakm based on \iolencc. Only 
a spiritual re\oliition, a perfect moial trans- 
formation, can make an end to the present 
sj.stcm based on war, oppression and cxploita- 
tic'ii. No violent revolution Is needed to achieve 
tl»> supreme end. Do not cojiperate with the 
stale, he taught; refuse to jxiy taxes, to comply 
with militaix' duties, to accept the tribunals and 
the administration of the state, and the whole ^ 
present unjust s<K'iety w ill imineiliately ccillapse. 

Similar ideas, in conscious siipj>#>rt of 'I’oLtoy 
but founded inde|>cnilcntly on genuine Hindu 
religious thouglit, are propagated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the fniiian leafier, who'te doctrine, 
however, is largely colored by the national 
struggle of his people against British rule. It is 
his belief that cmly by an attitude of passivity 
towards political life, bj civil disribedience, 
non-cooperation and economic boycott, and 
not by a violent revolution, can British domina- 
tion be defeated. 'rhc>e and similar conceptions 
of religious anarchism are not purely indivi ^ual 
interpretations of religious thought, but they 
seem deeply rooted in the religious convictions 
of the masses. 'I'hcre are dozens of religious 
sects ail around the world (Doiikholx>rs, 
Kazarenes, Mennonites) which advocate the 
frame principles of passive resistance to military 
service. 

At the end of the last century a rev'ohitionary 
movement grew' up among certain elements of 
Marxist socialism and trade union oiganizations 
which had many points in common w'ith anar- 
diist tendencies. It attacked the parliamentarian 


form of later Marxist socialism and tried to 
demonstrate that participation in bourgtxiis 
legislation, the system of cooperation with the 
capitalist state, corrupts the n'volutionary spirit 
of the working classes. 'Fhe movement toiim* 
its philosopher in ( Jwrges Soreb w ho t'lalv)r:ited 
a serni-niystical theory of revoUitifiiKiiy \ loleiiec* 
Revolutionary syndicalism regariU the .rade 
unions as the real nuch'us of the future society, 
'rhey must be idiicated in such a way that 
stnne day they shall be able to take over all 
the functions of the ca|Mtalistic organization. 
\t the s.ime time they must hecrane lighting 
organizations, saturated with tlic spirit of 
rebellion, in order to molest, to irritate and 
hnally to overthrow the capital^^t stale. Hcikc 
antiparliamentarianism, antiinilitarism {q.i .), 
direct action (i/.f*.), s.il>otage (r/.r.), antip.iiri- 
utism, “Ca* Canny,*’ the extensive use of 
political strikes (strikes without economic 
motive). 'Fhe latter are regarded as preparatory 
schools for the final general strike of all workers 
which will give the ultimate lilovv to the 
capitalist s\ stem. Revolutionary s\ ndicalisin 
had a strong iiinucncc in the Latin countries. 
At the s.inic time, irulcpemlcntly of it, there 
arose also in the Cnited States a similar move- 
ment called Kevolutionarv Industrial rniouism 
{see Imh.strial Woukius of ini Woiu.i>). 

This map of tlie various anarchist currents 
would not he complete vvilhoul mention of a 
certain Icrulcney which is more a moral and 
spiritual attitiiiie in favor of anarchism than a 
coherent trend of thought. From the earliest 
times until the present day a wry long list t>f 
eminent literary men eoulil be traced who, 
though remote fniin ]>olitieal theories, have 
made acute and pa.'^sionate statements against 
the state. 'I'he evplanation is not diflieult. A 
genuine pf)et, artist or philosopher will feel 
every' pre?**sure (»f whatever kind as an encroach- 
ment upon the natural rights of his persoiialitv , 
and he will he aware that most of our social pres- 
sures emanate from the coercion of the state as 
a machine. l*hc list of such men, to mention 
only a few, would ineliide Rabelais, Fenelon, 
Sylvain Marcchal, Diderot, Lessing, Fichte, 
Richard Wagner, Nietzsche, Multatiili, Edward 
Carpenter, Thoreau, Emerson, Walt Whitman, 
Ibsen. A no less enthusiastic sup|x)rt has been 
given anarchism by many jpftcd cartoonists 
and caricaturists who denounced the present 
order of things with mordant satire. A type 
of anarchist caricature was created by Puget s 
magazine, Pire Peinard^ and George Adler is 
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perhaps not wrong when he attributes to this 
kind of propaganda a great influence on ter- 
loristic deeds. 

Outside the fleid of actual anarchist thought 
there are two important intellectual move- 
ments which .share the fundamental anarchist 
attitude to the state. One is the “Liberal 
Socialism” of Franz Oppenheimer, which 
would restrict the sphere of influence of the 
state to a minimum and give the largest np|>or- 
tunity to local autonomy, decentrali/ation, 
federalism and to the si^jiitanecjiis economic 
union of capitali.st-prodiicers, liberated from 
the yoke of capitalism by the elimination of 
nionojiolistic landed property. The other is the 
pluralist sch<K)l of political thought, which 
endeavors to demonstrate that there are many 
associations anterior to the state; that alvive 
the law of the state there is the commtin moral 
conviction f)l the society; th.it the “siiprciiic 
j>ower** of the state is practicalK alwas^ limited 
by the* p<j»\ei ( t utlier associations; th.it the 
wh»)le trend of economic cvolutirin tends to 
di’^card state* seivcreignty; that the unilied 
centralized state will ilisappear and will gi\c 
pl.icc to a cooperation of various economic, 
cultural and religuius associations. 

K\en a \cry summary description of the 
historical development of practical anarchist 
policy is a mutter of great difliculty. Anarchism 
ne\er hcc.iiuc an organized mass movement as 
socialism did, and there is not even a jxjsti 
hility for such a developnuiit. 'Fhe \ery 
essence of .inarchist thought precludes organ- 
ization. 'I’he anarchist cxingress at St. Imier 
(1S72) protested energetically against “the 
icactionary assumption” of giving to the pro- 
letariat a definite program and an authoritative 
guidance, although continuous pciNceution of 
the movefiient by state author itie?*’' often com- 
pelled the anarchists to an underground organ- 
ization. A discussion of the mass movement, 
therefore, must restrict itself principally to the 
emphasis of certain imi'iortant features or sonu 
rather typical traits that it displays. 

The antagonism between anarchists and 
communists became an imixirtant force of dif- 
ferentiation in the proletarian movement. 'Fhc 
first period of the International Workingmen’s 
Association, called the Atutualist Period, was 
characterized by the predomin ance of the 
principles of Proudhon over the Marxist 
ntinority. The situation wa.s slowly changed 
^hen in 1868 several oiganizations entered the 
association which previously belonged to the 
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Alliance Internationale de la Ddmocratie Sodal- 
istc, founded by Bakunin on a strictly anarchist 
l)a.sis. This adherence led to a short collec- 
tivist ic peruxl of the International when the 
followers of Marx and Bakunin were successful 
in r)verruling the former Proudhonist attitude 
and in forcing an acceptance of the claim of 
nationalization of ail landed property (Congress 
of Ciciieva, 1868, of Basel, 1869). By this the ice 
was broken for pure communism, and Marx 
attacked more and more violently the anarchist 
wing represented by Bakunin, who in his turn 
made a violent stniggle against the authoritarian 
“Ckrman Communism.” The end of the con- 
flict was the expulsion of Bakunin from the 
International (Congress of The Hague, 1872), 
but tlic organization did not survive this am- 
putation because this very ccingrcss decided the 
dissolution of the International, w’hosc general 
council was removed to New York, where it 
died silently. Bakunin remained therefore unde- 
feated and was successful in gathering tlie chief 
anarchist forces in the Federation Jurassienne, 
which became tlie nucleus of anarchist revolu- 
tionary propaganda and regarded itself as the 
legitimate successor of the dissolved Interna- 
tional. As a matter of fact, several congresses 
were held under the name of the International 
(the last in Verv’ier, 1877), but these con- 
gresses were not strictly anarchist in their 
character. Only the congress of London, 1881, 
and of -Amsterdam, 1907, can be regarded as 
real anarci st congresses of an international 
character. 'I'lie Federation of the Jura became a 
*cvt)liitiunar\ center from which anarchist pro- 
paganda raiiiated into all parts of Europe, but 
it soon found a formidable enemy which checked 
its iniluenee. This was the rcgalvanized Inter- 
national Workingmen's Association which, after 
its Congress of Paris (1889), carried on an em- 
bitiered strvigglc against the anarchist movement 
until it broke with it entirely. 

'Phe only coimtrics in which the anarchist 
movement assumed a certain mass importance 
were France, Italy and Spain, where the labor 
movement has shown anarchist color leading 
sometimes to violent excesses, and the state 
finally felt itself compelled to interfere and 
crush the agiution by brutal measures and 
Draconic exceptional legislation. In terroristic 
attempts against political figures the anarchists 
of the Latin race had an overwhelming part, 
Alany attempts against the lives of sovereigns 
were successful, and the terroristic deeds 
aroused a wave of persecution against the 
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anarchist ino\-eTnent. lliis paramount par- 
ticipation of the Latins cannot be explained on 
purely racial grounds. The chief cause ties in 
a rigid s>*stcm of centraliration allied with 
excessive red tape and (at least in Sfmin and 
Italy) with a system of pseudo-constitutional- 
ism. Besides, in Spain and Italy the feudal land 
system made social oppression still more con- 
spicuous. This explanation is corroborated by 
the facts that under the .\iistrian absolutism 
there arose in \'ienna a vehement anarchist 
movement (about ibSo) which cost the lives of 
several government emplojws, but that later 
when more civil liberty was given, and especi- 
ally when a powerful ScKial Democratic party 
was organized, the movement lost all its sig- 
nificance. It is manifestly not an accident that 
the terroristic theory of anarchism was bom in 
Russia, the classic country of feudalism, 
despotism and bureaucratic abuses. It is an in- 
teresting fact that, although European anarchist 
thought w*as so conspicuously influenced by its 
Russian apostles, the movement itself never 
assumed a greater significance in Russia because 
other more rigid and centralized political 
ass<'>ciations, the Socialists, tlie Nihilists, the 
Social Revolutionists and the Bolsheviks, were 
more successful in uniting the revolutionary 
energies of the countr}% The anarchist organ- 
izations and pa{)crs have been completely sup- 
pressed by the Bolshevik government during 
recent years. 

In all other countries where a sufficient 
amount of freedom and constitutional liberty 
has guaranteed an adequate share of activity 
and independence to the indiv idual, anarchism 
never became a dangerous movement. The 
former extreme liberalism of England and 
Switzerland toward |>r>litical refugees did nr>t 
disturb, even in the most critical period of the 
anarchist tide, the calm of the citizens, w'ho 
preferred '*to cast ballots rather than to cast 
bullets.” The story of American anarchism 
seems to corroborate these conclusions. Only 
the non-violent liberal individualistic type of 
anarchism had a deep influence on the genuinely 
American mind, whereas the violent conunu- 
nistic anarchism, transplanted by the German 
exile Johann Most, appealed rather to the 
immigrant proletariat. The vehement Hay- 
market Riot in Chicago (1886) caused the 
execution of several alleged anarchists, the 
imprisonment of Most, and the suppression of 
the anarchist organizations and papers, llie 
murder of President McKinley in Buffalo in 


1901 by an anarchist exasperated American 
public opinion so greatly that the next year a 
law was passed forbidding anarchists entrance 
into the United States. In spite of this pro- 
hibition, it is recent ifiimigrants from the regions 
of the ^highest 8oci«il prt^ure” who seem 
to constitute the revolutionary ferment in the 
latest phase of anarchism, revolutionary trade 
unioni.sm. Nothing demonstrates more clearly 
the extent to which terroristic anarchism lias 
been repudiated by genuine American public 
opinion than the fact that even now, and even 
among intellectuals, the term anarchism is often 
indiscriminately used to indicate assassins and 
all kinds of disorgani/ing forces. 

Critic's of aiurchisiii attack the theory gener- 
ally from three points ot view. First, they argue 
the absolute necessity of a coercive organization 
in any human community. Second, they 
undertake to show that without violence the 
destruction of the sbitc is unimaginable, whereas 
with violence a new state would immediately 
follow the destroyed one. I’hird, they argue 
that the preaching of violence and the applica- 
tion of immoral means destroy those very 
human tendencies on which anarchism intends 
to build the new society, 'Fo these objections it 
might be added that the later communistic 
anarchism of Kropotkin and liis rollovvers is a 
manifest contradictio in adjtcto. It is evidently 
* a gratuitous assumption that cverv' man will 
spontaneously renounce the advantages of 
private property. With this assumption repudi- 
ated, it becomes obvious that a communist 
society must be ba.scd on cfXTcivc organization. 

These arguments, however, do not destroy 
the whole edifice of anarchist thought. Tlie 
stateless society is only an ideal vision to the 
anarchists, and some of them have avowedly 
abandoned it. Moreover the doctrine of 
violence or passive resistance is not essential in 
the system. The fundamental clement of 
anarchism is an extension of classic liberalism 
from the economic field into all other fields. 

It is a maximum of spontaneous cooperation 
based on ecjuivalcnt exchange, measured on the 
scale of justice. 

This emphasis on justice and liberty (if 
necessary, above practical efficiency) is surely 
an important admonition in a society which 
begins 10 lose the very meaning of these ideas. 
Anarchism is an emphatic assertion of the truth 
that our present mass democracy is not a 
definite solution of our deepest problems. It is 
a protest against the growing mechanization 
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of political life; against the worship of state 
institutions, which tend unavoidably to become 
aims in themselves; against the tendency of the 
increasingly centralized state to standardize all 
the activities of society and gradually transform 
not only material production but also art, 
science, literature and education into a state 
inono|x>ly under which all minorities will be 
forced to accept the standards of the ruling 
group. Anarchism claims that every social 
relation must be measured by the individual 
needs involved. It asserts most emphatically 
that the state is only instrumental in the fiillil- 
ment of these needs, as measured on the scale 
nt justice. It is a plea for all those tendencies 
which lead toward home rule, regionalism and 
icderallsin, to the subordination of the present 
nation states to a broader internatioiuil unity. 
It IS an apotheosis of the richness of indiv idiial 
and gnnip life as against the growing uniformity 
and mechanization of our present stite. 

'riic ulli’^vait. fc isibility of sucli a plan 
depends upon the answer which we give to the 
oUi dilemma so clearly stated by Bastiat: Is it 
true that the natutal economic order is in its 
verv essence antagonistic, that it must ine\ itably 
lead to a polarization ot society l)etwecn 
evtieme wealth and extreme inisen, or is it 
rather true that economic life could had to 
harmoiiv if liberated from certain artiiuial 
obstailes? If the first altenutivc is true the 
compulsory regul.ition of society becomes a 
moral imperative. If the second, the road is 
open toward a growing decentraliz^ition of the 
state and a growing intensification of autono* 
mous group life. 

OnCAR J\szi 
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Neitlau*s Htbitr^aphie dr Vtnuirthe (Dnisscls iRgy). 

Works of a Gcnkrai CuARArrrR: Hist, C'., “i.es 
'-*narchistc«” in CSidc. C„ and Hist, C., linhnre dts 
f*ortnnes ^lonofmques (3rd chJ. Puns iq 20>, tr. liy R. 
Mchards (Boston 1915) p. 614'- 42; Duui^las, P. 11 ., 
Pmletarian Political TTieory” in Merriani, K., 
^nd Barnes, H. E., Jihrory of Pohrual Thonc^ 
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Vtmmchia (MiLin 1907); Eltzbachcr, P., Der 
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(Xeu York 1897); Mender, Anton, L'ttat stjitfihue 
(Paris 1904); St.immlcr, R., Die Iheone des Anarthh^ 
mus (Berlin 1H94); Ciarin, J., Vananhte it les uttar^ 
limits (Pans 1885), OuNns, kclix, Li pin! muiubtste 
(P.ins 1 88s), tr. by R. Dcrethet (Taindon i8«)a»; 
Plekhanov, G. V , Soualismus und Anarchismm 
(Btriin i 8«)4), tr. by E. M. Avolint; (C'hicaKO 1908); 
Sb.iM, <j. B., 7/p Impossibibtus of Anarchism (Pabian 
'Inlets no. 45) (l^^ndon 1805); Wilson, C. M., 
“An.iichism** in What Soiiahsm Is (bahian Tracts 
no 4) (I^indon 1886) 9-12; Jas7i, O , A tortenelmi 
nnittii di:mm ullanthotfseMp (2nd ed. Budapest 1908). 
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Vi>kl, C , A* fir (Jiuit\iiiizkt (Zurich 1926); Bougie, 
C. C A, Im iodfloirie de Proudhon (Pans 19x1); 
!>fchl, Kul, P. 7. Proudhon y seine Lekre, und setn 
Lehrn, 3 vols. (fena 18SH-96); Bourpuin, M., “Des 
icipports entre PioudlKin ct Karl Marx** in Retue 
dtttinonn pnh*'i^ut ^ \oI. \ii (1S93) 177-207; Huch, 
R. O., Michtui liak arts und die ^Inanhie (lA‘ii>bic 
1923), OjUKiihtinir r, F, “Furst Kropotkin und der 
.\nau hismiis'* m hi. Gtsammtlu Reden und Aufsatze, 
2 \ols, (Munich 1924-27) \ol. li, p. 142 ^8; Rocker, 
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Wokivs ON fill VwwHisr Movtmfni: New York 
Stite, Joint Livi'^laiivc (Vimmittee Investigating 
Stditious ActiMtics, Ret'iduttotjary Radicahsm, 4 
vols. (AJban'^ 1920) vol. 1; ( onimons, J. R., and 
associates, Ii of Labour in the Vmttd States, 
z vols. (New ' ork igi8) vul. ii; Biisscndcn, P. F., 
'Ihe /. II'. M , -I StHd\ of American Syndicalism 
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mow t mint omiitr en Fiame (Pans 1901); Michels, 
R , Jl ptniiUtruitoi la horiihcsia ml niMnicnto soaahsta 
italiano friirin igoS), lainghard, J , Die anarchis^ 
tistlu 1 ie^Kes*un\i in der Sthueiz (13erlin 1903); Thun, 
A, ( lest hit hte dir rtindutionaren Beueeun^in in 
Rusdand (la psic 1S83); Kre.1I, A , Rlattti aus der 
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$14) (Zurich 1913)- 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP is a term which is 
still vaguely defined, despite its prominence in 
all cvolutionarv schemes since Herbert Spencer. 
This confusion is to some extent due to the 
tendency on the part of most sociological the- 
orists to approach the subject with definite pre- 
supiH)sitions c'finccrning its origin and devel- 
opnunt. In fact there arc those w’ho maintain 
that ancestor v\orship is a stage in the evolution 
of all religions —that it has been retained in 
some cases, notably the religions of tlic Chinese 
and jap«ineso; superseded, as in the Semitic, 
Greek and Roman religions; or not yet attained, 
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as in the case of manv pnmittve religions. In 
all these essentully e\olutionar)’ schemes of 
thought ancestor woiship is supposed to have 
de\ eloped out of* the cult of the dead and the 
propitiation ot their ghosts, particulirlv the 
propitiation of the ghoNts ot dcct ased members 
of the family To understand the natim* and 
the rather pc^culiar distribution ol ancestor wor- 
ship, however, all such developmental bcheincs 
should be kept m the background, if not dis- 
regarded 

We may define ancestor worship as the equa- 
tion of one’s ancXNtors, both remote and im- 
mediate, or of i>crs4)ns standint: in tlie plict of 
ancestor or titular household held, with spirits 
and gods, and the transference to them of alt 
specihcallv religious icts and attitudes which 
are usiialK associated with the worship of the 
spintb and gods Thi:> would dciiniUlv c\cludc 
the cult of heroes, whether sc mi -historical or 
mythical, among the Greck:» and among numer- 
ous primitive peoples, particularlv the \mcn- 
can Indian Whtre remote ancestors or kings 
arc regarded as gmls, we rnav or may not have 
an instance of tnie ancestor worship 'I he qiies- 
tKM turns on the histone itv of the dcihed t>er- 
acu and the quality of traiibferenee of religious 
attitudes 

\nccbtor worship tcnlsv has a very specific 
distribution. It is to be found in marked de- 
velopment among primitive {^copies only m * 
certain regions It eharacten/cs the religion of 
the Bantu Negroes and of many of the Meb- 
ncsian tnbes, and it is also to be found in 
certain parts of \sia \\ ith the possible excep- 
tion of the ancient P^nivians and of the Pueblo 
Indians in the southwest of tlie United States, 

It can hardly be found in al^onginal America at 
all. Among the Australian natives a strangely 
confused situation exists because of the pecu- 
lur development of their beliec in reinca ‘"na- 
tion. Among civilized peoples the Chnicse and 
Japincse are of course the wb'isir example of 
ancestor worshipers Historically , however, Jap- 
anese ancestor worship is an impirtation from 
China. True ancestor worship se*cms therefore 
to have developed in but few arras and, far 
from being a universal phenomenon in the 
history of religions, it seems comparatively rare. 
This should dispose at once of the numerous 
attempts made to correlate ir with cortiin types 
of economic organization, particularly with an 
agncultural communiiy, or with certain forms 
of family life. 

Among the Bantu peoples we may find the 


best illustration of ancestor worship in all its 
manifestations Contrary to most theories of 
the development of religion, the ancestor wor-, 
ship of the Bantu has no connection with fes- 
tivities ass^ociaUxl with the dead, which are so 
common among manv eivili/ed peoples When 
an individual dies he |oins the larnily gods and 
is worshiped as one of them An ox is immo- 
btid over his grave, as is customary when an 
oblation is made to the gods 'Phe deceased 
must now be worshiped even by his brother, 
who mav reinembtr all his faults; the deid nun 
has become an aneistor god who must be pro- 
pitiated and privcd to for protection Mthough 
dcUh his worked no change in his ehirieUr, 
his tormcr hum in attributes m no way detract 
from the m\v ancestor’s godhc ul Jake a god 
he rcveils himself to Ins former relatives 
through drt ims, cestisv, tnnee, fwisstssion, 
prophecy and reineiniUion lie nii\ assume 
the form of an aninul or be* actually reborn lu 
one of his cleseeiuiints In the litter else it 
would appe ir tint iif) belief m the divmitv of 
such a pervm exists, for wh'n he eeasis to l)e 
dt ul he is no long/ r div me 

It IS elMrietuistie of ill forms of pd) the ism 
or eiainionism that spieitie functions ind bene- 
fits are issoe i ileel w ilh p irtieular gods or spirits 
\mong the Bintu this lole is iinrnedi itelv ex- 
tended to new ancestor goels llicrt aie two 
fonns of sueh g^nls, those connected with public 
and those eoniieeted with private worship 
^^htn It IS a e|ueslion of pravers for run, lor 
the fcrtilitv of tlie land or for tint of tlie herds, 
pravers are addressed to the ancestors the 
ruling dynastv lor speeifieally private* bwms, 
for protection or deliverance from private ills, 
praveTs are* addressed to the spirits of more 
immediate ancestors There is a jx)iiit-to-point 
corres|K)ndencc be*tvveen the deceased who hue 
become gods and the older gods of the com- 
munitv Strangelv enough, images of dead an- 
cestors ire, OP the whole, rare, despite the fiet 
that idols were by no means uncommon in the 
Bantu area 

Although the ancestor worship of the Bantu 
is pcrlups the most thoroughgoing example of 
this faith that wc [vossess that of the Chinese 
IS almost as marked and is of wOursc on a much 
higher ethical level. But because of this ethical 
reintcq retation and because since Confucius it 
has become a sophisticated and ofiieially ae 
cepted faith, ancestor worship in China docs 
not give us the same insight into the workings 
of such a religion as is revealed by the Bantu. 
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If there >vcre any truth in the widely accepted 
belief that one type of religion displaces an- 
other among primitive people, we should expect 
to And among the Bantu no other gods than 
ancestor gods. But even here numerous other 
gods, obviously older, are duly worshiped. 

All the f.icts at our dispos.d indicate, there- 
fore, that ancestor worship is essentially of a 
transitory and unstable nature. 'I'lie older poly- 
theistic nature worship and animism were al- 
making inroads U{v>n it. Perhaps it is alscj 
to •■eniernber that where men can l>eoomc 
god ' .so easily and iiux'hanically these same gods 
may likewise htuime men, particularly when 
wc bear in mind the m.irked assoiiation of 
ancestor worship with the belie! in reincarna- 
tion in Africa, Melanesia and Japan. 

W hether ancestor worship has any marked 
influence <ni s<i-c.illcd progress and wliether it 
in any way circumscribes thought and action 
and makes for rigid conforinitv, is more than 
doiiblfi'l. 'llR stagnation of Chinest cixili/a- 
tion has always been cited as an example of its 
deleteiious eflt.it>. But this can he explained 
far more adequately in other ways. If the cus- 
tomary cxplanalitm were iiuleed a true one, the 
Japanese and the Bantu ciMli/ations should ex- 
hibit the Stimc trails as the Chinese. Yet tm* 
pliatically they do not. 'Flic dciiicalion and the 
mildei form of this same phenomenon, the 
veneration of one's ancestors, are recurrent 
phases of religious life intimately l>t)und up 
with specific psjchological tendencies of the 
human race that are called forth by certain 
social and economic situations. 

Paul Raimn 

See: RrucioN; Pol^t iirisM; Kinship; DiiiicAnoN; 
III no Worship; l)i ^rii C'l 

Cunmlt: Sumner, W\ <L, and Keller, A. G., The 
Sitenre of Sottety, 4 \oIs. (New H.nen 1027 2S) 
w»l. ii, p. 941 4ft, \ol. i\, p, 41 j 17, \Aherc the older 
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kins, E. \V.ishbum, Ortgm ami lAolutwn of Hehnom 
(New lLi\on 1923) ch. \ii, (innit, J. J, M. de, 
Seht*i(ius System of China ^ 6 \ols. (].o>den 1S02- 
1910) vols. iv-\i; Granet, M., La tch^wn iht Chvtois 
(Fans 1 022V, Florcnz, K,, “Die Ja|xiner” in f-Wii- 
hu(h (ier Rehgionsf*eschifhte^ c«l. by I\ 1 ). Clsiiitcpie 
Je la Saussaye, a wls. (4ih ed. 'I'libingen 1025) 
wd. i, p. 262-422. I'or the Bantu ancestor worship 
the best accounts are WillouRhlw, W. C., The Soul 
the Bantu (Carden City >^>28), and the famous 
w«ik of Canon Henry Callaway, The Rihxtnus Sys^ 
Inn of the Amazuiu (Natal 1870). 

ANniCRSON, ELIZABETH (LXRRETT 
English feminist and a pioneer in 
opening the medical profession to wximen. In 
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tlie late fifties, when the small group of English 
feminists divided among themselves the ta.sk$ of 
enlarging the economic, social and political op- 
pfjitunities of women, Lli/abcth (iarrett chose 
to make the initial attempt to obtain a medical 
degree. Dr. Elizabeth BlackwclFs London lec- 
tures of 1859 counsel of limily Da\ies 

helped her in this decision. Admitted to some 
medical lectures through the roundabout method 
of serx'ice as a nurse she showed unexpected 
proficiency in preliminary examinations only to 
finil herself confronted by the refusal of all med- 
ical colleges to permit her to matriculate. The 
charter of the Society of Aprithccaries, how’cver, 
made her exclusion impossible. In 1866, equip- 
ped with an apothecary’s license, her name 
placed on the British medical register, she 
founded in a working class district the first 
woman -staffed di‘%pensary for women. This w'as 
later known as tlie New Hospital for Women and 
after her death was called the Elizabeth Garrett 
Aridrrson Hospital. In 1870 it was through the 
helji of her patients’ husbands that she was 
elected as the first woman member of the Ixin- 
don School Board. By this time she had obtained 
in Paris the medical degree denied women in 
England. For many years she and Dr. Blackwell 
remained the only women on the British medical 
register, and it was not until after a widespread 
agitation in whicli tliey both participated that 
some of the obstacles to the medical education of 
women in (treat Britain were removed. She 
aided in esviblishing the lam Jon School of 
Medicine for Women in 11874 and was on its 
staff as teacher and dean for almost thirty years, 
serving at the same lime as senior physician of 
the New' Hospital. In iqoS she became Eng- 
land's first woman major, holding office in that 
capacity in Aldcburgh, Suffolk. In an age which 
not only doubted women’s capacities but 
frowneil on higher education for women as 
interfering with their “ natural functions,” Dr. 
Anderson’s manage (1S71) and children may 
perhaps have been as important factors in her 
influence as her high professional repute. 

E1.SIF Gluck 

Consult: Fawcett, Milliccnt G.. ITVirtf f Remember 
(Dtndon 1925); Sfiphcn, B. N., Kwi/v Danes and 
Girton College (lamdon 1927). 

ANDERSON, J AMES (i73<>“i8oS), a pioneer 
in scientific agriculture. Anderskm was a 
native of Ilcmiiston, near Edinburgh, and the 
son of a farmer. Roth his parents died while he 
was young, leaving him a holding which he 
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worked for some time with successful results, 
thanks to his diligent study of agricultural 
chemistr}' and the einpIo\ment of inipnned 
methods and impk*nicnts. loiter he removed to 
Aberdeenshire, where lie earned fame us a 
ready >\riter on higli fanning, but in 1783 he 
retired from practical agnculturc and settled in 
Edinburgh. He di.\oted many lHK)ks and 
pamphlets, as well as a great deal ot niaga/ine 
and newspaper writing, to agiiculturai ques- 
tions, including leases and land tenure generally, 
the Corn I^ws, emigration, the dtainagc ut lx>gs, 
the constniction of dairies, etc. He also took 
great interest in the Scotti!»h fisher*es, and 
made a sursey of them at the nqucsi of Pitt. 
Although in general lavoring free trade, he 
advocatc\l state protection for the national 
fisheries. I Ic may claim to ha\ c laid the foimda- 
tions on which Slaithus and Kicaido built their 
doctrines of rent In one of his earliest writings 
he speaks of rent as a premium for the c>ilti\a- 
tion of the ncher soiIji, reducing the profits of 
the culti\ators to an equality with thooe of the 
cultivators of the prx)rer. 

W, H, Dawsov 

/inA »rtaftt uorks: Ob»enatfons on the Mtaux vf t\<inn^ 
a ::>pint of SaUoml Industry (Edinbuu'h 1777^, 
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hitherto retarded tfte Adiuneement of AqrtcuUure in 
Europe (Edinburgh 1779), An Account of the present 
state of the Hebrides and Coasts of Scotland 

(Edinburgh 17SS); Ohsenatwns on Slm^ry, with a 
wew to Its effetts on the British Colomet in the ireif 
Indies (Mamhtfster 17S9); Culm Imesitffatwn of the 
Circumstances that hat t led to the Present Scaraty of 
Grain in Britain (lajndon 1801 1. 

Consult: Brent inn, Lujo, Intnvluction in Anderson, 
James, Dret Schnften uber Kom^esetze und Grand-' 
rente (Leipsic 1893) p. iii-xxx\i. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM C. (1878-1919), 
Britbh labor leader. The son of a Banffshire 
blacksmith and apprenticed to a chemist, 
Anderson was one of the younger members of 
the group of self-educated working class 
mtellectuals associated with Keir Hardie and 
Ramsay MacDonald in the inner councils of the 
Independent labour party. As national organi- 
aser for the Shop Assistants’ Union he brought 
it close to other elements in the labor move- 
ment. It was in connection with his w*ork for the 
union that he met Mary Macanhur, whom he 
married in 1911 and whose work for the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League he aided with his 


executive and literary abilities. Anderson’s 
eloc|uence as a speaker and his skill in debate 
made a parlkunentary career incMtahle and, 
after unsuccessfully conttsling two elcctiorui, he 
IxTaiue M. P. foi AttmliHciii 1914. At lhes,iinc 
time he wa« chairman of the executive coin- 
nutUr of the I^ibour part). Ills excellent |udg- 
ment, exc^culivc abilits and ptisoiul populaiity 
helpid him to stvii tIu I al>*nir partv through 
the dilhcult jeais of 191 \ 16, and marked him as 
a ptomisiiig carulklate for the IcadtMship of the 
political laboi movernefit. lie opposed the en- 
tiance ot labor into the coalition government in 
I9i> and lov.dJv siiP|>ofUil the “inUrnationar* 
policy ot the 1 L. P during tie* war. lie fought 
to preserve civil lilieitkj., to abolish I'uhiar) 
lonscriptitm and to sive the w*ukus tidin n\- 
diistrial ton^inpiion undir the Munitions Act'. 
Together with the olliii puiJi t hade is ho was 
dt*pnved of his sf at 111 Parh.upent bv the “khaki 
cle*ctioii“ ot 191S. 

(b Ihio\i 

CoiMilt Tne I obmtr 1 1 id t (M fustci, I r’ # H tb 
27, Minh b, Mevh 1 1, n; *> I b in I* f\ Pmn 
Hilt un), lb A ot of the hmuuf f » » b / . v / / Uu I o 
Puftx, t»)r iht \t ir-. 1911 lu. •>< v In h i»n. \\ I i »'i 
tuns an obitu.ii v niehi, In'leptiuJtr t 1 ih^iir Tiitv 
(<hi\it Hrilnn^, Ibfoit nf tu Aunuu/ ( ottfinnn, lit 
the >eais 1908 19. 

ANDLO, PLTKR OF (Amllaii, Petrus di) 
* (c. 1425 80), jurist and politual theorist. He was 
b'lm in Ah^aec, .studied at Heidelberg and 
Pavia, and Iveaine chric and professor of 
canon law at the university in Ha.sel, which 
was tounded with his cooperation. His chut 
w'ork IS tlie Lthdlus de emsuna monun/na, or 
De imf>erio rtmano-mrmanuo Ithri dun (ms 
circa 1460, published Strasboiiig if)03), the 
first exposition of (Jenrun imperial law. The 
first part, which is a historico-philosophie'al 
treatise, begins with political doctrine, dis- 
cusses the question “republic or monarchy?” 
and explains the transition from the Roman to 
the German impnmm. second part deals 
w'ith the (fcrman public law ot his time*, with 
princes and the king, with the nobility and the 
Reichstag. Peter of Andclo built on the doctrines 
of Thomas Aquinas, Aeneas Sihdus, Landulph 
de Columna, Lupoid von Bebeoburg, Jordanus 
von Osnabruck and Felix Hammcrlin. In the 
struggle between emperor and pope he acknowl- 
edged the pope’s as the superior right; he also 
still believed in the Donation of Constintine, 
but he tried to reconcile the two powers. As a 
loyal adherent of the imperial idea he dedicated 
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hb book to the emperor. Hia is a work of reform^ 
full of ethical pathos, which urges especially 
the acceptance of the Roman law. He wmlc 
(1471 -7H) a second book, advoc.iting moral rj- 
torm of the clergy, Tractatus de canonica fieri- 
citrum secularium rita^ printed as appendix ix 
in HQrbin*s biography of Andclo. 

1*'bkriiard von Kunssbu^g 

Cnttsult: f lUrhin, Josef, Peter Vi/n Andlau (StraslxjurR 

1897)- 

ANDR/^SSY, C'.YIILA, Ckok (i823-()o), Hun- 
gariaii statesman. As a young man AiidrtishY was 
an enthusiastic sup}X)rtcr of Iif)iiis Kossuth, 
in opposition to the interest of his own class, 
and t<M)k an active part in the Hungarian War of 
Indepciideni'e of 1S48 4(;. After the disaster of 
Vilagos he c.scapcd from the Austrian authori- 
111*8 anil was hanged in ciligy. As a political 
he lived mostly in Paris and lamdon, 
wluiv he familiarizcxl himself with the workings 
of the niodct n Mate. After liis return to I lungary 
in 1S5S he assists d I'ereiie Deak in preparing the 
wa> l«ir the vdution ol the lliingariaii i{iicstion. 
In iSh6, apjH)inled president of the pirlia- 
inenlary subconunillec in charge of the elab- 
oration of the C'omproinise (AusffUuh) with 
Au'-tria, he conceived the idea of the “delega- 
tions,” a quasi-legislative organ of control set 
up to supervise the administration of the joint 
alt.iirs of the monarchy. 

.Viidrussy was ap|X)inled the first Hungarian 
constitutional prime minister in iShy, and he 
lairiid on a spirited campaign against the cen- 
tralizing policy of Huhenwarts Austrian gov- 
ernment. On the resignation of C'haiKellor 
lleiist in 1S71, Andrassy became minister 
of foreign uffaits. He was i.pposed to Count 
Beusts anti-Chmun poliev and liustratid the 
proposed demarche of the powers in 1875, "hich 
MrtS to be addressed to Berlin on behalf of 
France. He nuile the monarchy adliere t«) the 
Alliance of the Three Kmperors of Austria- 
Hungary, CkTmany and Russia, and was chici 
plcnijxitentiary al the Berlin C’ongiess, where he 
received the authori/ation of the jxnvers for the 
occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian army. I’he policy there pursued 
neemiiatcd the reorientation of his attitude 
toward Russia. He signed (he Austro-CJemian 
d^-fensive-otfensive alliance on (X'tober 7, 1879, 
30(1 resigned the following day. His IxKik Az 
1867-1^1 Kiegyezhrlil Compromise of 1S67) 
(2nd ed. Budapest 1S96) is the most significant 
commentary on that much discussed document. 
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To Andrassy’s Near Eastern policy (expressed 
in the famous “Andrassy Note”) and his anti- 
Russian orientation consequent upon the Bos- 
nian crisis, recent historiail- criticism assigns a 
part of the responsibility for the complications 
leading to the World War. 

'J'he speeches of Andrassy w'ere collected by 
Bela Lcdcrcr in Grof Afidrcksy Gyula beszi^ 
(2 vols., Budapest 1891-93). 

Emil Lingvfl 

Comult: Wertheimer, Eduard vun, Graf Julius An- 
x€ttt Lehen und seme Zeify 3 \<ds. (Stuttgart 
1910 13); Andrassy, (xvula, litsmartky ^Indrdssy is 
Kortarsat (Budapest 1913), ti. as Bismarck^ Andrassy 
and Thar iiuccessors (Ia)ndon 1927). 

AXDREAE, JOHAXX VALEXTIX (1586- 
if>54), C}erman humanist, clergvman, educator 
and philanthropist. He is chiefly .significant for 
his Reipublicae chrhtianopoUtanae desrriptio 
(Strasbourg 1619, I^cipsic 1706, tr. by F. E. 
Held, Xcw York 1916). The most outstanding 
features of this work are his scheme for an 
artisan democracy; his project for a system of 
education run as a miniature republic and 
manned by instnictors who are “the choice of 
all the citizens,” the child to be taken from the 
age of six to early maturity and the instruction 
to be carefully graded in eight departments; his 
emphasis upon religion; his complete de- 
pendence on vvides]>read iiwesiigatiun and on 
scientific J iboratories; and his desire for 
“Ught” on part of the citizens. Andreae’s 
Clirhiianupnlis considerably influenced the uto- 
pias and other literature of his centurjx His 
educational ideas rc.sulted in agitation for 
better educational sv stems both on the continent 
and in England; and his outline of a plan for a 
“college” or society of fellows for scientific 
investigation, combined with his emphasis upon 
laboratories and iin'estigation, was tlic germinal 
idea tluit developed eventually into the Ropi 
Society. 

Andreac has also been credited with exerting 
a great influence on the development of Rosi- 
crucianism and through it on Freemasonry. 
The Fama ftafeinitalis R, das «/, Bericht 
dcr Brudirschaft des hachlohlichcn Ordens R. C., 
which appeared anonymously in Cassel in 1614, 
has been attributed to Andreae. With its ad- 
mixture of pseudo-science, Christian piety, 
mysticism and anti-orthodoxy, and motivated 
as it was bv the desin* for a general reformation 
of the whole world, this boi>k attained a wide 
circulation, especially among the followers of 
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Paraccbus, B6hine and Valentin Weigel, and 
created a sensation throughout all Europe. 

J. O. HfRT 7 L£R 

Consult GKickler. Johann Philipp, Johann f aUntm 
Andreatt etn ItlnnsbUd (Stutt|;art iS^O), Held, Iclix 
Fmil, Johann I altnttn ^Imireai’s C hnshanopulu In 
Ideal State of tlu Sett nUt nth i tntun (New \ork 
1916), i(»ncunina also the tninsliiion citid alv>\e, 
Prvh, J 1 1 hr ShMtsrmfuMn dts Ib und // Jahrhundtsts 
und srtn I rznhungndial (Wurzburg igil). Mumtord, 
Lewis, Tht Ston of Ltopuis (Ntw \oik 1922) p. 
Si Kx-acdla, J , J V Andre Anthiil an i;e- 
heumn (leNellschaftcn'' in L iinersit\ ot \uni.\, .ft /iz 
et commentat 9 ontSt \ol mi no 2 Schntider, 

F. j , Dte l^ramaunrti (Pnguc 1909) p. S5-102. 

ANDRLAE, JOII VNXt.S (< 1270^1348), the 
most influential canon law wiiur oi the four* 
teenth centun lie btcame a prohssor at 
Bologna about 1303 Ills Uimv-c ot this influ- 
ential chair for almost halt a ccntuiv gue him a 
post of \aiitagt whuh he used 50 ctlctti\cl> that 
he came to be kriov\n as Jom tt tuha junt, 
Andreaes talents were tsptciallv tuud to the 
stage of dt\elopmtnt which the canon law had 
reached lie had neither constnictivc originaht) 
nor interest in the phikisophic aspects ot law, 
but s\as gilted with enormous industn , remark- 
able power ot assimilation and faciht> in writing. 
Although the tormaticc stage in the develop- 
ment ot the cinon law had passed, no one lud 
jet reduced to order the mass of new |unstic 
material which had accumulated in the hilf 
century since the *lurca summa of Hostunsts 
This was the life work of Andrcae, which he 
accomplished in his four principal works His» 
Saiella . . in deentaUs CJre^orn i\ sup- 
planted the treatise ot Ilostiemsis as the definitive 
aimmentarv on the Decretals His two glosses 
on the “Se\t’* and the ‘•Clementines'* became 
the aiithorititivc interpretations, the 
ardinariay for those enactimnts rinallj in his 
Addtliones ad speculum Giilulmi Durantts he 
brought that great work on procedure down to 
date and filled in the gaps with new matter. 
Andreaes method was essentially one of balanc- 
ing all the existing authorities. He displajs an 
unquestioning respect for the authority of the 
legislator, which made him an extreme champion 
of the claims of the papal power 

John Dickinson 

Works: For a list of the numerous editions of An- 
dreaeN works, see the caUlogu^^ ot the Bibliuth^que 
Nationale. 

Consulf Savigny* F C von, Geschtchte dex rdmtxrhen 
jRechts tm Mittelalter, 7 vols. (and ed. Heidelberg 
i834-'5i) vol. VI, p ^-125; Schulte, J F. von, 


Geschchte der Quellen und iMteratur des ranomsehen 
Rerhts, 3 \oN (Stutti;art 1S7S 80) vol 11, p 205-30, 
Gillmann, 1 uinr, "/ur braKc dtr AhfasHunKszcit drr 
Nuvellc dis Jiihanius Andrtd, /ii don Dekictalon 
GttKi>n i\** in Anhtf Jur katholiulus Kinhenreiht, 
vol CIV (1924) 261-75 

ANDRn:, RiniXRD (1853-1912), German 
gcsigrapher, folklorist and comparative anthro- 
pologist He wasi the xon ot Kail Andrie, 
founder ol the gcographiuil-anthropological 
wccklj (Jlohux (published 1S62-1910) In 1873 
Richaul \nclrcc founded the giographicai 
establishment ot Vtlhagon and Klasmg in 
l/cipsic, and from 1S91 to 1903 he cdiud the 
Globus 1 a tn btloie Kat/d, Anduc devottd 
himsclt to comparative ethnological studiis 
Impressed h\ the siniilaritus which he obscivid 
in the traditions and usagis ot giographicallv 
distinct peoples, Andici )u\Uposcd in a niimhcr 
ot series ccttaiii cultural phcnoniina such as 
the luckv da\, the evil eve, mourning mutila- 
tions, nanus of persons, statulards of value He 
was not dism.ivcd bv the tael that the cultuies 
he thus conipired wrri sonutimes Icxaled on 
ditfercnt contimnt% and were on the whole 
dissinulai 1 he ditfiisionist theoiv htd not vet 
been developed, >0 \ndree was toreid to 
uinclude, although ru»t without some misgiv- 
ings, the iiule[Hndent origin of similir eiiltui il 
traits He siibsciibed to tiu thcorv tint the 
Similarities are explained bv the issentnl sune- 
ntss ot the human mind and the eon>c(}uent 
iimfonmtv of eulttiial progress He published 
also several important studies of folklore and a 
number ot statistieal-geogiaphical works. 

R Tjiirnwmd 

Important nnrkx I thnoftraphixclu ParalhUn und t <r- 
gUuhe (StuttiMrt 187K), Ihe 1 lutsa^tn (Uiunsevick 
1S91), Ihe MttalU hn dtn haturi ulktrn (I cipsie 
1S84I, Inthropnpha^u (I.tipsie i HHy) ^ iirnunx<htuotr 
I olkxkunde (Brunswick 1896-1901), I otm und 
ll fthegahtn ihx kathohuhen Pollux tn Suddeutschland 
(Brunswick 1904) lor a complete list ot works sec 
Zeitschnft Jur 1 thnoln^ie, vol xJiv (1912) 339 53 

ANDREWS, ELISHA BENJAMIN (1844- 
1917), American educator He was in turn solelicr 
in the Union army, student at Brown University 
and at Newrton Theological Seminary, Baptist 
minister, student in Europe, president of Den- 
nison University, professor at Newton Theo- 
logical Summary, professor at Brown Univer- 
sity, profeasor at (^rncll l^nivcrsity, president 
of Brown University, supenntendent of schools 
in Chicago and chancellor of the Umvcrsity of 
Nebraska. 
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His contributions to the scholarship and 
public opinion of his time were many and 
unportant. They took the form of senrifins, ad- 
dresses, articles, translations from the Gennan, 
and books dealing chiefly with history and 
economics. In all his speaking and writing there 
were clarity, vigor, human s>mpathy and unre- 
mitting search for philosophic understanding. 
Andrews was avowedly of the type which its 
opponents call “radical.** Jn the midst of a 
financially s^>lid Rhoile Island he was a down- 
iight advcK'ate of free silver. The founding of 
the Woman's College in Brown Universitv gives 
indication of his /eal and daring in furthering 
the education of women. He was likewise a 
pKMiccr in the establishing of evtension courses 
i('r the general public, and when the Cosmo- 
pohlatt Magazine projected a scheme for pipular 
college ciiiication his imagination was fired by 
the projMisal and lie was eager to share in its 
realization. 

'rhe piesidiiKV at Brown came when 
\ndrews was at the summit of his powers. He 
vas nolabl) successful at the two points at 
which alone it is essential that a president 
should siuvceil. Mrsl, he gatheied, held ti>- 
g(tlur and led a facultv which was in c|iiahty 
ill r)iit of proportion to the funds provided for 
Its pavnunt. Seunul, m a communil) whose 
interests and prejxissessions wore vaguclv or 
vlcMflv hostile he dominated and swept its 
student lunly into the currents of scholarship 
ami moral intensity. 

Aiixvndir MrihIFJOlIN 

Cornu! f iVIciklcjohn, A , Freedom and the Collt :€ 
(New \cjrk 19 ^ 3 ) p. 40 <»7 

ANDREWS, STEPHEN PEARL (i8ia 
American philosr>phical anarchist. He was idm- 
tifud chiefly with fonnulating a sclicme of 
universal order based on “sovereignty of the 
individual.*’ He called it “Mitegralism” ami con- 
sidered It as scientific as Newtonian law. A uto- 
pian in a day of utopian experiment, he found 
practical expression of his theories in the coin- 
munities of Josiah Warren and Fourier, wliom 
he regarded as the greatest of social prophets. He 
hilicved naively in the speedy universal rcali- 
s^ation of a natural scientific social order without 
pvemnient, law, marriage, the family or pun- 
ishment. Economic salvation was to be achieved 
equal wages in industry run on the prin- 
ciple of “cost as the limit of price,*’ with Ial'»or 
Jiotes as credit and exchange. He pushed his 
ideas to grandiose lengths, prophesying the ab- 
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olition of disease and death through the power 
of belief. The “Pantarchy** of the '^Infinite 
Republic” was to be directed by the most ad- 
vanced intelligences, W'ho would create “God.” 
He had a considerable following among the 
Utopian-minded, but his disciples were unor- 
ganized and his pedantic works reached only 
their first limited editions. In earlier years he 
was known widely as a passionate at)olitioni«t, 
as the chief exponent of the Pitman shorthand 
system, which he introduced from England, and 
as the inventor of a universal language. 

RoGhR Baldwin 

Important works* Ihisic Outhne of Umi ersoloffy (New 
York 1872), Iswe, Marrua»e and Dtxorte^ a eon- 
tnnersy with lioi.uc Grcclcv and Henry James 
(Ifoston xSS<;), The Sctenri of Sonetv (Boston 1895); 
7 'he C'hurih and Religion of the Future (New York 
1886). 

ANGARY. In early times in the East the term 
angarv', jus angariae^ was applied to the taking 
over for public use of means of land transporta- 
tion. I'hc term was later applied to the similar 
taking over of means of transportation upon the 
water. Such action in early dajs was not always 
confmeil to tinu‘S of war or baseil ujxm absolute 
nccc*ssitv , but was taken sometimes in order that 
the king’s journev might be more casv , or that 
an exploring expedition might not be delayed. 

Writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
c'cnturies ivf rred to angarv as a recognized 
light but oiu hat involved adequate pa}mcnt 
tor the servut lendercd. Gradually treaties 
btgan to be nude which regulated the practise 
and vs Inch provided that the right of angary 
should not aj^plv to poisons. The treaties somc- 
timci* related the right of angarv to embargo, 
'riic seizure of neutral vessels by Napoleon in 
1708 lor tian»-port of tnxips to Egvpt was 
classed as angaiv. Tn 1S70 Prussians seized and 
sank six English ves.sels in the Seine in order to 
present movement of the French forces and 
Bi^nurek advanced »he claim tlial it was under 
.lie right of angrn,'. Manv treaties in force in 
iqoo admitted the existence of the right of 
angaiy, and of about fifty treaties referring to 
angarv before igoo onlv about one third are 
unf.norablc. Of the five treaties since iqoo 
vvliich mention this right three are unfavorable. 
Article 5 of the treuty of ii)02 between the 
Tnitcei States and Spain pnnidcs as follows: 
“Furthermore, ihcir ve^ssels or effects sliall not 
be liable to any seizure or detention for any 
public use without a sufficient compensation, 
which, if practieublc, shall be agreed upon in 
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ad\ance** (33 U S. Statutes at Large ^ pt. 
p 210S, 2ro^) In 1907, at t!)e Sicond lla^ue 
Peace Conkrcnce, the b\ billi^trcntn 

of ntutnil niil\\a\ nuttiial uithin lulligcrcnt 
temton regarded as analogous to the right 
ot angan The right of angir\ \\as, however, 
beginning to be regarded ai» obsolete btl irc the 
World War, and \rtitle 494 of the British 
Regulations and Adniiraltv Instructions (\oI 1, 
1913, p 191) provided that it a nenitral Bntish 
merchant ship wire “ecxietd into the eon- 
\c\ance of t-xxips,** etc , the senior naval othcer 
should remonstritc or take “steps to assure her 
release ’ 

nunng the W oriel W ir there occurred a 
marked change in the drift of npti ton and 
praclis* lurkish vessels weie taken over bv 
Grcit Britain in 1914, and in a riitish note to 
the Nethcthnd^, Mireh ai, 191S, it was s\id 
“ \fter full considerationthe Wsoei d Govein- 
mentsfthe*! niteel btatesand Cire it nntnn)hx\e 
decided to rte{insition the services of (he Dutch 
ships in tlieir }x^rts in the cvercisc ot the right 
ot angarv “ The Dutch governn ent elcnied the 
right but the ships were retained, used and 
n turned Chirtcr hire was paid and also 
iiidcninitv in case of damage or destruction 

There has been much discussion as to the 
existence of the right of angarv Gtrraanv called 
the practise “a strange violation of nght, ’ whik 
the French MiniHitr of Marine on November 18, 
1917, dexlared angaiy is lawful “in presence of 
imperative and urgent need for the national 
defense and m absence of contrary treaty 
stipulations.” 

Gforgp G. WTi-son 

S^e Rrgi I'.n lOMM , Fmiiahoo, Nh irmiiv, Bii- 
LI«>l*RfMV, WVKrVW, MmcIlVNrMIN, Sl\ns 01, 
ALILN pRdPIRTV 

Comult Mhrecht, \ L, “Requisitionm vrn ncu- 
tralem PrnateiRcntum, inhevinJcrc \on Sthiflfcn** m 
Zeitschrift fur Vdlerrecht und Jiundisstaatsreeht^ 
\ol \t (191 2) suppl no I ISijIUkk, C L , “ Vr^iary” 
in Brtftth Yfar Brnk 0/ Intti national (1922 23) 
p 99*129 IIirlc> J f I aw of Angarv** in i'lmmrcm 
Journal of International /mt, \ol xiii (1919) 267-301, 
Great Britain, Parliimenr, “Ml^ce]Iancou8 Paper 
II (191^) C.d 9025*’ tn Iii%swnal Papers, 1918, vol. 
XXVI (Accounts and Papers, vol xu) 747-58. 

ANGAS, OrORGE I IFE (1789-1879), British 
colonizer, “the father of South Austr^ia ” He 
was bom m Ncwcastle-on-T)ne and inherited 
from his father a profitable shipping business. 
In 1832 he became interested in the scheme to 
settle South Australia on the Wakefield plan, 


by which land was to be sold at a “sufRcient 
prici ” instead of being given away. The money 
thus obt lined was to be devoted to public works 
and to subsidi/ing the emigration of carefully 
chosen laborers Parliament approve^d the plant- 
ing of the colon) (1834) provided sufficient land 
could first be sold When it became apparent 
that not enough land could be sold at an 
acre, Angas and two friends Ixiught the unsold 
14000 acres at 12 - an acre and floated the 
South Australian Compan) to develop this and 
other linds For the next sixtcin years Angas 
worktd uneiasingly m l^nulon to carr) the 
colonv through its infai t troubles He sent nut 
minv shi| loads of emigrants, including six 
hundred persecuted I uther.uis from Piiissn 
He founded the South \ustralian School Soei- 
ctv as well as two banks to handli \ustiiliin 
tradi In ih^i he went to live m the enlony 
after hiving ph)ed an important hut iiuon- 
spicuoiis put in the formation ind the passige 
of the Siuth \ustrahan constitution In 1S3S 
\ngas heard of Preneh pi ins to oeeiipv \t\v 
Zealand and sueeissfullv urgid the Bntish gov- 
ernment to forestall tins action 

IIiKHiRi Himox 

Consult IffMiltr F , (^rnr^e lift 1 nt,ay I a*fur rf 
South luitralia (D mlon 18 }i ) <n * Ilist m ff 
liistralia, 2 \ !•> (londiii 1S9 ) otuK I Iwin J, 
Australia LnlimiUd (Mtllounu 191S) j 8^9 4^ 

ANGLLL, J\MIS Bl KRII L (iS29-i9i^)), 
American educator and diplomat, lie w is 
graduated from Bmwn I nivtrsitv in 1S40 
and after spending several vears in travel 
and stud) in Europe he* returned to Brown as 
professfjr of modern languages In i860 hi 
left to become editor of the Provide nicjoi/rmi/ 
and in 1S66 accepted the presidency of the 
Enivtrsity of \ermont. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed preside nt of the I nivcrsity of Michigan, 
which he raised from a little known institution 
to one of the strongest state universities in ihi 
country W ith his administration arc assoeiateil 
the devilopment of the university’s virtiwl 
independence of the legislature in questions 
concerning finance, also the accrediting s\stiin, 
elective studies, the study of education, gradu- 
ate and summer schools and improvement in 
medical, dental, engineering and architectural 
education In the history of higher education 
Angel! ranks with Presidents Eliot, Gilman 
and White. His chief strength lay m his bioad 
conception of a democratic system of public 
education. He retired as president ementus 
in 1909 and died at Ann Arbor in 1916. 
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Opportunities for public service in another 
direction came in 1880-82 when he was 
minister plenipotentiary and chairman of a 
commission to revise the treaties with China, 
especially those bearing on Chinese immigration 
to this country, a task fKrrformcd in an unprec- 
edentedly short time. In 1887 he was a member 
of the Canadian Fisheries Commission and in 
1895 chairman of the Deep Waterwajs Com- 
mission. In 1897-98 he was minister to Turkey. 

I. L. Kandel 

Important works: Progress in International Luto (n.p. 
1875); Reminiscences (New V’ork 1912); Selected 
Addresses (New York 1912). 

Consult: ITiwinB, C. F,, Guides^ Philoinpltrrs and 
Fr/^Wf (Ncu' York 1927) ih. ij; Shau, Wilfred, Ctu~ 
tersity of Mitlugan (New York 1920) p. 64-79. 

ANXillTLLI, ANDREA (i837-<>o), Italian 
philosopher and educational theorist. lie was 
professor of pedagogy at Bologna and Naples and 
the most viguiou.s b).>tcmatic writer of the Ital- 
ian positivist school in the |V)litiC4il-peilagogical 
held. As a young man he was influenced b\ the 
liberal C’atholic thought of (iioherti, then by the 
nco-idcalism of Spaxenta and was thus lec’ to 
llegelianibin. His first l>ook, La JtlosoJia c la 
rittna posiihuj (Naples 1868), revealed him as 
a pcisilixiht whose cemception of a seientilic 
era was deiivcd from the philosophy of Comte. 
Although Angiiilli s position was between those 
of Mill and Littrc, gixing c\e'Iusi\e place to 
neither man nor nature, he never, as ( Jentile h.is 
ix)intcd out, proceeded beyonil the recognition 
of the nece.ssity for superseding |>nsiii\iHin. 
His doctrine was substantially an expression of 
scientific mysticism; it postulated a cosniie 
activity which man creates by his thoiiglit ami 
a mystcTious harmony in things which guides 
them through the various forms of life in a 
continuous progression which becomes con- 
scious in man. In this philosophy man beexiine-s 
the liberator of humanity, dominating the real 
world thnnigh science and wntrolling it through 
perpetual, insatiable re-scareh. Without revolu- 
tion or reaction he can ameliorate his condition 
the transforming power of criticism. Such 
‘reconstitution of the social organi.sm dcpcMids 
upon the mental reconstitution of all the 01- 
ganisms that compose it.” The stiite c'an be made 
organ of the necessary scientific education. 
Toe ttatc as educator claims every field: plnd- 
intellectual, moral, aesthetic, religious, 
<?a>nomic, civil, political. But since the .solution 
of all problems can occur only in tlic course of 
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centuries, the state is essentially the guarantor 
of liberty to future generations. I'lic state must 
seek to introduce the higher achievements of 
science into the lower cultural strata in order 
to prepare all minds for the understanding of 
truth. This education will exclude all theoIf»gi- 
cal dogmatism, and religion, reduced to the 
subject matter of history, becoinc-s the object 
of science, not a matter of precept. For Angmlli 
the ideal program of study is limited to science. 
He even maintained that the only true spinrual 
interests of the child consi'^t in knowledge of 
the objective world. Indeed, to him imagination 
meant nothing and both aesthetic and religious 
education w ere irre levant. I Iis pedagog}*, as svs- 
temati/ed in his works, Im pida^ogia^ In state e la 
famtiilta (Naples 1876) and La filosofia e la 
scuola (Naples iSSS), held undisputed sway in 
Italy until 1900. 

CJirSFPPE I^)MBARDO-R.\niCE 

Comulti f kntilr, O., Lr otijitm dilla filosofia contem- 
poruma in Itaha^ 3 \f)ls. (Mtscina 1917-23) \ol. ii, 
p. i23-«)3; Caramclla, S., Studt sul posttnismo peda^ 
gogteo (1 lorcncc 1921), 

AXIMM. PROTECl'ION. Although history 
and Iin*ratiire record the affections of imiiv iduals 
for aiuinal jHts, no organi/cd movement for 
animal vn chare developed until the nineteenth 
cenluiy. "1 he nineteenth century sentiment for 
animal piotietion, like the humanitarian move- 
fiKnt*^ for abolition of slaverv" and the 
ainelif)iation >f the siiuation of submcqted 
ell men ts of the popnl ilion, traces its intellectual 
ancesrr} to cigbieenth century rationalism. 
IXfiial of a special duinitv to man cleared the 
W.IV for n cognition not onlv of brotherhood to 
one’s fellow men but also of kinship with the 
animal VM;rld. 'fhe sentiment for animal pro- 
tection had aK\avs existed in particular in- 
dividual: the ration.di/ation of the sentiment 
devciopeil in the Lite eighteenth and early 
nineteenth eenliii* when it found an earnest 
propomuler in Jerem) Benth.tm; the impetus 
to organization and legislation for animal pro- 
tection was a side aspect of the general humani- 
t.irian activitv of the lime. 

'Fhe movement for animal welfare operates 
in two fields -the legislative and the institu- 
tioi\il ’Thcic is a close relation between the 
two, since animal welfare sucictics are usually 
instnimental in the enactment of animal 
wclfau legislation and are usually the agencies 
for il.s enforcement. Animal welfare Icguslation 
may be ckissilied as: first, statutes jienaUzing 
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cruel treatment of animals (wanton cniclty, 
failure to care pioperlv for indnidual animals 
or to pnnide suitably for commercial trans- 
portation, fahhioriUble or sporting misuses of 
animals and \ i\ isec tion); second , statutes 
coNenng the ori^aniAition and actnities of 
animal protects c societies and gbiii^ their 
agents [xilicc powers; and third, statutes per- 
mitting or compelling tlie instniction of 
humane principles in public school svsttms. 
Game laws, wild life presertation laws and bird 
sanctuary laws sa\e birds and animals tnmi the 
guns of hunters, but the purlx)^es of these laws 
arc not purch humane, often the ri^ubtion is 
intended for the benefit of the sport^mcIl 
themsehes. 

Choice for an arbitrarj dite for the com- 
mencement of orgmi/Ld actnity tor animal 
welfare may be divided K tween 1S22, when 
the English “Martin’s Act” for aiiinul pro- 
tection was passed, and TS24, when the English 
Society for the Prevention ot Cruelty to \nimals 
wras formed b\ Richard Martin. The progre'ssof 
the animal welfare movement h.is been most 
marked in England, m the British dominions 
and m the I nited Statts. It has made slower 
progress in the l^tm countries, where it has 
never succeeded in enlisting the support of the 
Catholic church. 

The first (iennan s<xriety was formed in 
Dresden in 1839. A Paris animal protective 
society vvas formed in 1845, and one was organ- 
ized in \ lenna in 1S46 'I he .Xmerican S P.C A. 
was organized by Henry Bcrgh in New York 
in i86fi. Bv 1929 there were in England 
1679 branches and auviliaries of the Royal 
S P.C A. American societies in 192S numbered 
537. l*he funds of the English societies arc 
drawn exclusively from endowments. Many of 
the American s^>ueties receive, in addition, 
public funds. In some states, notably in Colorado 
and in Wisconsin, animal protection has been 
made a state function. 

The purpose of the earlier animal welfare or 
protective societies was to enforce the statutes 
against cruelty to animals. Agents and officers 
of the societies made arrests and prosecuted 
offenders. As the animal welfare societies of the 
larger cities grew stronger and richer, the 
original pressing demand for their activity as 
prosecutors in individual cases of cruelty 
declined. They have never been able to relin- 
quish this function, but more and more they 
have been able to supplement animal protection 
by animal welfare activities. They have erected 


w'atering tmughs for horses at convenient city 
locations, established animal hospitals, provided 
animal shelters to care temporarily lor strays 
and to dispose of such as aie not claimed by 
owners, and engaged in campaigns of education 
among adults and children to inculcate in them 
a love for animals. In many cases some or all 
of these distinct functions are canied on by a 
single society. 'Phe tendenev in large cities, 
however, is toward specialization and separation 
ot tiinctions. 

The American animal welfare movement 
dithrs m one ifn|X)rtant particular from the 
animal welfare movements in other countries; 
It is often amalgamated with a parallel move- 
ment for prottetion of children fiom ciueitv. 
Although in most of the larger \inerican cities 
child protective aitivities are earned on by 
independent organizations soi ictus for tlie 
prev **01100 of cnicltv to childrin -334 out of 
the 537 American humane societies eoinbine 
child pioteetion and animal welfare work. 
This combination of functions is not alwavs 
foituiute, since the two activities demand 
dirtcrent tee'hni(|ues, and aeecmling to the 
dfiminant interest of an f)rgani/ation one 
activity or the other usuallv child pn>ttetion 

IS often ne*glecteil. In communities where 
human interest is not sulhciintly ilevcioped to 
^maintain two independuit organizations, liow- 
e\c*i, the combination of activities is the only 
prattic'abic solution. 

In England the Royal S^iciety for the Pie- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is a national 
organization, operating through branches and 
auxiliaric*s. 'Phe Americ.in humane societies arc 
local organiz^ations Unity of animal welfare 
activity in the United States has been achieved 
through federations, nationally thmugh the 
American Humane Association, founded in 1874, 
and through state federations in eleven states. 

Antivivisectirm — opjxjsition to the use of 
animals in scientific experimentation —repre- 
sents a radical aspect of the animal protective 
movement. In England it has consistently been 
part of the program of the S.P.G.A. Antiviviscc- 
tion sentiment was the impetus for the forma- 
tion of many of the (jerman protective soci- 
eties. In the United States the animal protective 
societies have rigidly dissociated themselves 
from the antiviviscction movement, leaving this 
field to an independent group of antiviviscction 
societies. The legislative accomplishments of 
the movement in England and in the United 
States have been the licensing and limitation 
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of animal experimentation rather than its 
abolition. 

William J. Shultz 

See: lIuMANnAiUANiSM; Game Laws; Chilo Llc^is- 

lAlION. 

Consult: McOra, R. C., The Humane Moxement 
(New York 1910); Shultz, W. J., The Humane 
,\fmement in the United States, to jqjs (New 
York 1924); F.nrholnic, E. ( 5 ., and Pain, Wellesley, 
./ C^entury of li^orh for Ammah: the JJt\tor\ of the 
RS.P.C\A, iHJt-iQJi (I^ondoii 1924); Salt, H. S., 
jtnimals Hifihts (Consult rid in Rtlation to Soiial 
Profiress (rev. ihJ. Lamdon 1915). 

ANIMAL PSY(MI0LC)(;Y. See Ojmparatint. 

PsYCIlOLCK.Y. 

animal S O Cl IC 'f I E S . AuKloinemiions 
formtril by animals are to be disiinpiishcd as 
associations (mere collections) and societies 
(oi^anic wholes). Associations arc chance 
gatherings of animals brought together in 
certain places by an cxlcrtial factor (insects on a 
lamp, (lies on a piece of meat, lice on a tree 
blanch, game at a spring), .\inong men, accord- 
ing to this definition, those persons fonu an 
•association whom accident brings together in a 
railwa} <'oach, in a tlieati r or in a street crowd. 
In iontrast to this, societies are alwajs held 
together by an internal factor which propels 
th( indniiluals toward one another and keeps 
tluin bound together l*y social instincts winch 
are suh|ectively manifested in man as the need 
of companionship. 

Wc may dwide animal societies into mate- 
ships, families and herds. 'Po tlie last named 
belong not merely mammals but also swarms 
of birds and fishes and “states” of bees, ants 
and termites. ScKial life ah\ays invoKes among 
animals a certain degree of brain development; 
on this aca>unt societies are to be found only 
among those animal species and categories of 
the zoological system that are most advanced 
in bodily organization (among mollusks, cuttle- 
fish; farther on in the scale, arthro|X)ds, espe- 
cially insects; and still farther on, vertebrates). 

Among many of the lower animals tlicre are 
''o individual sex relations, but what occurs is 
an emission of sex substances by l>oth male and 
female into the water where the fertilization of 
the egg by the sperm follows. In the case of 
other types among the lower animals, however, 
a coition docs indeed occur, but the sexual act 
takes place between the sexes without nile, 
several or many times; that is, there exists a 
state of promiscuity. Wc speak here of promis- 
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cuity as the general rule, for it is, in the absence 
of organized mateship, the normal behavior of 
these species of animals. 'Phe higher wc ascend 
in the zofjlogical scale, the more do instances 
accumulate in which there emerges a psychic 
union of the sex partners for longer or shorter 
periods, or what we must call real maicship. 
'Phis union takes place not through external 
factors but through internal causes contained 
in the psyche of the individuals concerned - 
through the instinct for mateship. Among birds 
and mammals permanent mateship is the norm 
from which only a few species diverge. 

The forms in which animal mating appears 
are: monogamy (one male mated with only one 
female); ivdygyny (one male W'ith his “harem,” 
that is to say, two or more females); and 
polyandry ^one female with two or more males). 
Polyandry is rare in the animal kingdom (as 
al'^o in man); when it does occur among animals 
it is alwavs due to the fact that the female sex 
siirpa..'»cs the male in bodily si/e. Monogamy 
and jMilygyny are found both as solitary mate- 
ships and as inateships within a herd- that is to 
sav , in the first case the mating couple or the 
male and his harem segregate themselves from 
their fellows; in the latter case, however, we find 
monogamous or polvgvnous mateships within 
larger hvrJs. Further, monogamous or polygy- 
nous mateships either last during one breeding 
season or ;i»c fi>nned for longer periods and 
sometimes Ur i* lifetime, .\ccordingly w’c may 
distinguish stasonal mateships and permanent 
mateships. It goes without saving that it is diffi- 
cult for an observer to determine in the case of 
vvilil .iniinals whether individuals are mated 
for a season or permanently. 

According to what has been said we may 
distinguish nine different categories of mate- 
ship; solitary pt^l\androus mateship (certain 
worms and spiders); solitarv* monog-amous 
seasonal mateship (a few beetles and fishes, 
some amphibian^ and reptiles, mammals of 
prey, such as martens, cats, lions, jaguars, 
foxes, wolves and bears); solitary monogamous 
permanent mateship (many birds, rhinoceroses, 
orang-utans); monogamous seasonal mateship 
within a herd (many birds); monogamous 
permanent mateship within a herd (many 
species of parrots, gorillas); solitary polygynous 
scasiuinl maicship (biitTalocs, elephants, many 
deer, antelopes, wild sheep, wild goats); 
solitary jxilygynous permanent mateship (do- 
mestic fowl, South .American ostrich, guanaoos, 
vicufias, primitive wild horses, zebras, wild asses, 
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kangaroos, apes); polygj'noiis seasonal iruitesfiip 
within a herd (certain seals); |X)lygytious 
permanent mateship within a herd (Ixilxions). 

Among monogamous or pol\g)noiis animals 
the mating bond is more or li'ss strictly kept; 
there are in this respect specilic as well as 
indhidual variations. Monoginiy is sti ictly kept 
among cnuies, swans and geese. Ainon.; t>lher 
species of birds the mates are occasuauillv un- 
faithful; w’c sfHMk then of accessory proniiscuity. 
A clear distinction may be ol)sci\etl between 
the two fomis of pnnnisciiity: proini>tuity as 
the general rule which involves no organ- 
ization of maU^hip; and accessory piomiscuity 
which accompanies mateship. The hitter is, as 
we know, no uiKx>mmon occurrence .irnong 
men; on the other hand pnmii>cuitv as the 
rule has never under searching investigation 
been known among any a>ntcinporaiKxnis or 
historic peoples. Among birds and mammals, 
notwithstanding the many species in whieli 
mateship is the rule, there arc a few in which 
mateship is just as reg\ilarly absent, and with 
these latter promiscuity is the rule. Here arc 
to be mentioned niffs, North American cow- 
bird-^, European cuckoos, bats. North .\merican 
bison, hares, quails, argus eyed pheasants. 
Among the black cocks and the capercaillies the 
sex relations ^Kirder on promiscuity. 

Out of mateship, on the appearance of 
offspring, there arises the famih*, whenever 
the animals concerned remain t4>gcther for a 
time. This union is brought atiout through the 
family instinct. According to whether lx)th 
parents or only one parent stays with the 
young, or whether the young remain united by 
themselves for a while, we may di^tingui8h 
four categories of the family; parent family 
(certain beetles and fishes, many birds and 
mammals); father family (some fishes and 
frogs); mother family (some insects and spiders, 
some fishes, frogs, birds and mammals); child 
family (some caterpillars and fishes). 

Mateship and family among animals are both 
connected with breeding. The herd, on the 
other hand, is a form of society which, as such, 
has nothing to do with sex and reproduction. 
Mateships and families may, however, as we 
saw, be included within herds. I'he bond of the 
herd is the social instinct, llirec distinct 
kinds may be noted. First, temporary herds arc 
those which are bound together by a temporary 
manifestatbn of the social instinct (traveling 
swarms of locusts, dragon flics and other 
insects). Second, seasonal herds are those which 


ap|H'ar in species with a mating season. In this 
classification a further distinction should be 
made betwcui herds during scviial inactivity 
and l)crds during the breeding period. Some 
species congit*r:ite in herds (Jiily during the 
annual periods ol .sevii.ii inaetiv ily, while duiine 
the breeding jHTJod inoiiog.irnous (many ini- 
gratoiy* birds) oi j>oIm'\ih»iis (the South 
American <«stricli and Indian bullalo) mateships 
Segregate thein.'clvcs from their own kind. 
Other species, liowivtr, live in S4K‘ielies 
throughout llie ve.ir, but the .slnicture of the 
heril changes with the seasons; with the fur 
yielding seal, for inst.incc, the herd consists 
during riMting lime of numerous harems 
bclongii'g to indi'iiiual inaKs, while tlie oil 
nules arid the voiing.tcis not allow id to mate 
In the rn.i‘*urs of the haK'ins remain .sKmI. 

1 )uring M \u.il in.iclivilv , on the <»ther hand, the 
males and Icmaks live in separate herds the 
fcnule htrd inchidini' the infants and oica- 
sionailv al>») the voting malts, 'flu* third «Iis- 
tinctive t\j>c tonsists ot p *i‘manent herds which 
mav he foiinctl either I»v seasiinal nialing (e •/. 
rotlcnls living in scttlenu-nts) or bv tonfirni- 
ously mating speeies (eg. gorillas). J.ven siidi 
herd consists on close anaivsis nf a number of 
monogamous (rodents and gonlLis) or polvcv- 
nous mateships (brboons), with ihcir respective 
^young. A .spcf'ial kind of permanent herd is cr)n- 
stituted by the “states'* of the .social inserts. 

To investigate and to clussify the various 
forms of animal societies llius enumerated Is 
the task of special animal sociok>gy. 'riicrc is, 
besides, general animal sociology, 'fhe latter 
studies those geneml features which appar 
whenever any association is fonned, .such as the 
establishment of a social scale, mutual under- 
standing, mutual as.sistam*e, etc. It ascertains, 
for instance, that many birds and mammals, 
through stmggle or intimidation, immcdialely 
establish a system of rank in tbeir srx'ieties; it 
studies leadership in srxieties, mutual help and 
attack, cc>mmon games, dances and signal 
callings, communication and imitation, teaching 
and tradition within animal societies, properly 
of the individual and of the entire society, 
manifestations of the collective psyche, etc. 

Animal sociology is not without im|x)rUince 
for human sociology. In a certain sense it forms 
its foundation, for much that appears “typically 
human*’ in an isolated consideration of man 
becomes in the light of animal sociology purely 
a phenomenon of group psychology- With 
animals it is primarily internal ties and in- 
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hibitiona that regulate their a^habitation in 
matcahips, families and herds. The supreme 
regulatory principle is not brute force; that 
intervenes only wltcre irreconcilable opposites 
a)llide. In no sense is evervlhing in confusion 
in animal herds, citl.cr in sexual or in other 
alTairs. I art us consider, for example, a hnniding 
s\^arm of doves, 'rhese animals live inonog- 
amously, yet there exists accessory prr>miscuity 
inasmuch as infidelity occasionally occurs 
among the mates. It would he entirely erroneous 
to attempt to explain the union of nionoga- 
inously paired do\cs onK by the general absence 
oi opportunities for unfaithfiihitss. 'Hic ob- 
jection to this IS that no social oigani/ation, 
e\cii if it be that of brooding doxes, can he 
based on such external factors. As an important 
condition we must alwaxs have the deeply 
entieiichi d predi^poat.nn of single indixiduals 
to tiling their insliiictixt reactions to bear upon 
an nbieLti\e situation no inatU r what obstacles 
sUiid in tlieii v.a\. Hkic is, besides, a \ariety 
of Mipplenicntarx' supj^orting factors such as 
nsp^it for the stnngtb of llie beaks of the 
orlar mated doxes, cl unis made by the neus- 
viiiLs f)t nc-t building, bringing up the xoung, 
(k 'riie }>iiniarx fact, lioxxexcr, is the instinct 
oi monogamous mate Jiip. 

It has repeatedly been asked xvhich is 
oMei, niateship and the fainil} or the held (in 
the cMsc of priniitixe nun, the horde), and 
wheth* r pt'ihaps one may luxe grown out of 
the other. Animal soeioKigy tcaclies that the 
cjiiesiinn is not x\cll pul; for mateship and the 
lainily, on the one hand, and the held, on the 
other, are fonns of sficicty formation xxhich in 
certain animal species exchule one anotlicr, in 
others exist side by side. 'Hie inaiesliip and 
family, on the one hand, and the herd, on the 
olhci, are based on different biological prin- 
ciples, of which neither is traceable to the other. 

Mate.ship, family and herd (horde) aie pre- 
human hiologicj] institutions; xxhen, as x\c haxo 
to suppose, in the ex'olution of man human 
reason gradually became differentiated from 
instinct, it found all these twicial forms pre- 
existent, and nothing remained but to justify 
them after the fact by rationalistic consider- 
ations. 

F. Alvfrdes 

Association; Instinct; Familx'; 
MAR^lAc^; Psychology. 

AIvcrdcs, Friedrich, Tiersosiofogie (Lcipsic 
^^*5)1 tr. by K. C, Creasy as Social Life in the 

World INowYoA 1927). 


ANIMISM, the belief in spiritual beings, is one 
of the oldest inventions of nuin. We must infer 
that it dcitcs from palaeolithic times, and its 
siibseijucnl W'orid xvide distribution and incom- 
p.inible influence upon human thought and 
actixuj are to l)e paralleled, for instance, m the 
inxention of fire. lioth arc so fundamental in 
human history that no one has successfully 
imagined un order of human extents in which 
they do not figure. 

This univ'ersally animistic state of mind of 
priniitixe peoples xvas, to the early anthro- 
pologi‘‘ts, exponents of nineteenth century 
English rationalism, bexviklcring and very 
nearly incredible. Since it was their habit of 
mind to assume the rationality of human 
processes, I'x lor and Spencer were quite natur- 
ally ox trw helmed by this unanimous fantasy; 
the ascription of being, on the pattern of that 
knoxxn in human beings, to ilie external xxorld. 
Their dilfically xxas intcHigihle enough. .Ani- 
mism is not, like forms of marriage, to be un- 
derstood ultimatcl} in relation to tlic biological 
stiutturc of man or, like the forms of industry, 
to his needs of f'>od and shelter. Exon xvhcrc 
'ininiistic practi.scs xxcre used in connection 
xxith econtiinic pursuits, they xvere, from the 
rationalist’s point of xiexv, siipcmumerarj^; that 
is, man knexv the tccliniquc of stupefying fish 
in a pond or of burning oxer the ground before 
seeding, and the .ininiislic acts and tabus that 
,vere inexiul siipeiaddcd, if not to agricul- 
tuie, then to 1. inting or to x\arfare, could not 
be justified on the economic basis. 

Txior derived animism from those experi- 
ences xxhicli gave man the notion of the sepa- 
rable liuman soul. These are primarily dreams, 
but also include shadows, rcfiections in the 
xxater, etc. Or^'c priniitixe man had arrixed at 
the lix|»othesis of his oxxn soul, he transferred 
the notion first to other humans and later to 
the inanimate xx’orld. Spirits, then, hoxx’ex'cr 
many, arc rooted in one common notion. 
*’hosc xxhich are transferred to the xxorld of the 
dead gain currency as ghosts; those xxhich arc 
transferred to animals, as animal spirits; those 
xxhich are transfcrrcxl to the xxorld of nature, as 
all the host of nature spirits. There are also 
those *"souIs" of disease and nightmare against 
xxhicb so much litual is directed, and those 
guardian “souls’* xvhich ;is the personal pro- 
tectors of individuals are so variously knoxxn. 

Tylor emphasizes the fact that spirits are not 
necessarily differentiated from the objective 
world on the basis of their spiritual, i.c. non- 
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material character. Spirits are stipposed to 
leave footprints, to need holes cut in partitions 
through which it is desired that they should 
pass, to dwell together in \illages often as 
material as those of human beings. 

Spencer in his discussion of animism laid 
weight also on the imi>ortancc of the concept of 
the human double. Andrew l.ang stressed the 
fact of trance and psychic experience as calling 
into being animistic conceptions. More recently 
Marett has given theoretic prominence to the 
occurrence of non-persorulized concepts of 
spirit. These are well known under the Indian 
names of orenda and maiiitou^ and bt'tter yet 
the Polynesian tenn of mana. Marett calls this 
aspect “animatisin,*’ and describes it as a simpler 
form of the religious concept than that of the 
visualized superiiatural beings with whom Tylor 
was specitically concemeti. J. \V. Hauer, agrtt?- 
ing more nearly with I^ng\s emphasis, has re* 
cently derived animism from the religious ex- 
perience, the intrusion of compelling psychic 
states felt to be authoritative and imposing upon 
mankind the animi-stic interpretation. 

Tylor's exposition of animism has been 
ch'»dcnged by a number of anthropologists, 
notably Durkheim and I.evT-BruliI, on account 
of its over-intellectualist character. While both 
of these critic's phrase their problem in such a 
way that they do not contribute specilically to a 
discussion of animism, their criticism of the 
classic statement of animism is in line with 
modem psychological thought. 

In commrm with other thinkers of his time, 
Tylor was interested in the origin not of 
complex emotional backgrounds but of con- 
ceptual phenomena, and he regarded these as 
of primary importance in behavior. It is more 
in accord with present day conclusions to 
regard the concept as secondary' and the act as 
primary', and it is natural that the modern 
problem in regard to animism should have 
shifted. In Marett ’s phrase, we think of relig m 
as **danced out, not thought out,” and this 
shift is especially significant in connection with 
the problem of animism. The question has been 
distorted by the classical emphasis. It has been 
regarded as a department almost of cosmology, 
as an affair of theories and beliefs. In the 
modem view it is animistic behavior that is 
crucial: that behavior which plays opposite to 
the external universe regarded not as thing but 
as person. Our present day dichotomy of 
behavior has isolated two distinct types: the 
type directed toward things, which follows 


strictly a cause and effect sequence; and the 
type directed toward persons, which runs the 
gamut from love to manipulation, but which 
deals only in small degree with measurable 
cause and effect. Of this dichotomy primitive 
man knew little. As we have noted above, he 
knew* thing-tecimiques, but he did not regard 
them as niling out person-tecimiques. He 
harangued the tree as bride or as child, taking it 
to wife with tlie ordinary marriage rites, or 
cradling it acconiing to the ceremonial of 
chiitlbirth, at the same time anil place that he 
demonstrated his ma.slery of felling large trees 
without the use of imn. He simply made no 
dichotomy where with us it has become funda- 
mental. 

Behavior of lliis sort in our own civilization 
is most easily observed in the child. Mmlern 
child psychologv' exhibits inanv examples of the 
chtld's assumption that his relations to the 
inanimate world are i>f one pattern with tlmse 
toward the animate world of peoph*: he torulles 
;is he would his mother the prettv thing ih.it 
has pleased him, he strikes the dinir that ha.s 
slammed upon him. Animism consult red as 
behavior is nothing mc)re than this, propirlv 
speaking, it is onlv the < xpression of a st.iti of 
mind that h.is mil maile our distinclHin Inlween 
behavior toward persons and behavior toward 
things, but which brings the whole field under 
the one rubric, treating the entire external 
world aceording to tlie p.ittern learmd in 
dealings with fellow* beings. 

PVom this point of view animism loses much 
of its fantastic chararter. It is not evolved dc 
novo, but repre.senls a well tested gamut of acts 
and accornpanving emotions, fmin adoration 
and cajoling to bargaining and legalistic com- 
pulsion, all of vvhicii arc familiar in the sphere of 
human relations and are here simply trans- 
ferred to the supernatural. If primitive man 
believed that his most serious matter of fact 
efforts in hunting or agriculture were still insuf- 
ficient, without the addition of prayer and 
fasting, to propitiate the supernatural beings, 
it was no more than wc ourselves feci necessary 
in such human situations as that of parents and 
children. We judge material care still insufficient 
unless wc give evidence also of a certain emo- 
tional attitude. In other words, the religious 
behavior of primitive people followed rules of 
conduct which we have not ourselves repudiated; 
the difference lies in their belief that that part 
of the external world which wc now manipulate 
by knowledge of cause and effect sequences 
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should be managed by the same rules as those 
that obtain in the human world. 

This view of animism shows clearly that it 
docs not bar out, even for the most primitive, 
the development of naturalistic control of the 
environment. We have used the example of the 
felling of trees. Any field of activity illustrates 
the same point. The Australian or the Uushman 
by minute knowledge oi a locality can obtain 
water fiom roots and water holes unavailalile to 
a civilized person; a Polym-sian can build a 
trustworthy boat from materials that would 
seem unusable to others. In addition they use 
incantations, tastings and tabus It is obvious 
that the njots of modern science are in the 
matter of fact tedinic|ues and knowledge of the 
envimnment, not in the magico-religious realm 
at all. Fra/ers contention that magic is a 
primitive science is untenable. At any period 
in the world’s history, in so tar as .my procedure 
tiepended on supernaturalism it w.is removed 
troin scientific incttKid. 

It IS important to observe that animistic 
behavior was fallacious onlv in that it was 
applied outside the realm of man’s dealings 
with his fellows. With the person -tech nitjue as 
such, as a techniipie that must aIvNavs be in 
M)ine measure removetl from cause and efiect 
considerations, wc can have no ipjarrel. Human 
htmgs are most moved, not by maihemalical 
dvmonstiations, but hy love, by gifts, by 
cM|()lerv, by punishment. Our cultural emphasis 
tends to sliglit this fact, stn ssing in practical 
alfairs the possiliility of impersonal manipula- 
tion of groups, and in psv choKigical thought the 
vause and etfect sequences in the individual. 
We niav well remember tli.it we often fail by 
our methods when primitive nun would 
succeed hy his. A labor dispute .ittackcd bv the 
techniques used in the rain ceremonials of the 
Pueblos of the Southwest would never need 
the militia. Within the field in v\hich this tvpe 
of behavior was perfected - in the field 
personal relations— the person-technique of 
primitive people is often admirable. And if 
their thought charactertstically extends beyond 
reason the amfines of this type of behavior, it 
is at least arguable that ours extends as far, in 
the incalculable region of human relations, the 
confines of the thing-tcchniqae. 'Phe fact that 
European civilization has made its most sig- 
nificant contribution in exploring mechanical 
causation should not blind us to the fact that 
tliose other forms of behavior which are 
^raclcriatic of human relations were carried 
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to a high point of art by many peoples in their 
varieties of animistic behavior. 

RlTH BnNEDICT 

See: IVlAcur. Rmigion; TlphsoUk.y; Anihropol- 
of;Y, iiMimvi; *rAiJi ; Anci.sior Worship. 

(Consult: T>!or, E. H., Pritmtive (Culture (7th ed. Ntw 
York 1924); Spencer, Herbert, of Sot 

1 vols. (I^onJon 1876 -06; ^cil. I, 3rd i*cf. 1885; \ol. 1; 
ban;;, Andrew, Tftc Mahmi of Rth^wn f^rd ed. 
i^mdon 1909); Marett, K. R., Ihc 'Ihrishold of 
Rfhtpon (2nd ed. I^mdon 1914); Hauer, J. W , I)te 
RtliKwnen, \i>|. i- (Stutty.irt 1923- ), Ourkhern, 
Lriiile, Lc\ fornus c/iMt ntutns tic la ite riltiiiiU\e 
(P.ms 1912), tr. by J. \V. Swam (New York 1915); 

Liuien, La mcntaliU pnmttiie (Pans 
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ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION. Ste Con^^ti- 

Tl TIONA' CONVLNTIONS. 

ANNICNSKV, NIKOLAY FIODOROVICII 
(1.S43 iqi2), Russian statistician, journalist and 
political figure. Alter studying law and history 
in preparation for an .academic career he joined 
the st.itistical department of the Ministry of 
Transportation. 'Phis official connection W’as 
severed in iiSSo when, because of his outspoken 
liberalism, he was exiled by police orders to 
Siberia for a tenn of three years. On his return 
to European Russia he managed the statistical 
department of the Kazan, and later that of the 
Ni/hni Nfwgorod provincial zemstvo. During 
ids assocLUK J. vuth the latter it acquired the 
reputation of mi all Russian school for zemstvo 
statisticians. In his farm asse.ssmcnts Annensky 
relied largely upon the results of soil tests, a 
procedure which laler gained wide acceptance in 
Russia. In 1S05 he moved to St. Petersburg to 
become chief of the municip.il statistical bureau 
and to join, with Korolenko, the editorial 
staff of Russkoc Bogahtz'o (Russian Fi rtune), 
the leading monthly organ of jvopulist socialism. 
Beginning in iSSa, when .Annensky attracted 
considerable alter<’>n by an article on the 

New 'Prends in Economics” in w’hich he crit- 
icized (Jerinan socialism of the chair, he 
contributed articles on political and economic 
subjects to various periodical publications. 
After 1900 he devoted himself entirely to 
journalism, and in 1904, upon the death of 
Mikluivlovsky, the editor-in-chief, became the 
chairman of tlie editorial board of the Russkoe 
Bogtitstvo. In his articles for this magazine 
Annensky dealt with .social and economic 
topics, .such as budgetarj' pmblems and ques- 
tions of financial policy. His attention, however, 
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was absorbed mostly in editorial work in the 
economic and political sections of this publica- 
tion. He helped to found the Lal>oritc People- 
Socialist party iiT ic)of> and was elected chair- 
man of «ts central committee, an otKcc which he 
retained to the day of his death. 

V. MlAKOTlN 

ANNEXATION is primarily a term of inter- 
national law denoting the act of a state, within 
the limits of that Uw\ in adding to the territory 
held under its sovereignty territory not wi ht'Id 
prior to that action. It a)nfers all )x>wers 
of use, exclusion and alienation. The tenn can- 
not in strict accuracy be applied to extension 
of the authority of the state over territorj* which 
even after such action remains outsuie the scope 
of its full sovereignty, as in the establishment of 
a protectorate, mtlitar\* occupation, acceptance 
of a League mandate or the acquisition of terri- 
tory on lease. I'he action must be taken for the 
state by public othcials or pcT5v)ns prc\iously 
authorized so to act or whose action is subse- 
quently ratified bj the state. There is no ctymo- 
I^cal reason why the term should not be ap- 
p^ed to acquisitions of territorj’ not previously 
held by another state, but it is more frequently 
applied to acquisitions of territory previously 
so held. 

The only grtmnd upon which annexation may, 
validly be based, in international law, is that of 
consent by the state whose territory is annexed 
in whole or in part {see Ce-ssion) or, in the case 
of territory not formerly held by another state, 
consent by the international community to the 
act of the annexing state. The consent 
of the predecessor state, in the former 
case, may be given tacitly (as in peace time 
prescription), and even under coercion, as by 
cessation of resistance to conquest (operation of 
rule of uti pfjssidetis at end of war); but without 
such acquiescence no proclamation of annexa- 
tion or military conquest by a sea^nd stL.e is 
effective (Belgium, 1914-18). No plebiscite of 
the inhabitants of annexed territory is as yet 
necessary under international law to confirm 
either the action of their fonner government in 
making the ces.sion or the action of the new 
>tovereignty in making the annexation. On the 
other hand the consent of the ceding state may 
be given expressly, in a treaty agreement for 
sale, exchange, etc. In either case reccignitton of 
the fact of transfer is incumbent upon all other 
states, in view of the standing rules of interna- 
cbnal law permitting acquisition of title by these 


means, in the absence of prior agreements by 
which the cession is placed outside the power * 
of the ceding state (Platt Amendment), or of sub- 
sequent agreement of the parties reversing the 
cession (Port Arthur). Outside states may not, 
however, by agreement among themselves trans- 
fer the territory of another state without its con- 
sent (Bt^sarabia), although in recent years sev- 
eral cases of international action to create or 
sanction title to territory for an individual state 
have appeared (Danzig). Finally, in the case of 
territory not previously held by another state 
the agreement of the international community 
is admitted in the standing rules of international 
law authorizing actj[uisition of territory by dis- 
covery, (>ccupati4)ii and accretion. Subsequent 
recognition of actual annexations of all types 
will operate to contirm title, but in no case does 
it apftear that notice of annexation need be 
given or such recognition obtained until the 
question arises in the routine course of interna- 
tional relations. In spite of many opinions ex- 
pressed to the contrary, it df>es not appear that 
actual occupation by the authorities of the an- 
nexing state is re(|uired to complete anne\.iti()n 
wiuTc the basis of annexation itself docs not 
require such occupation; thus such occu|vation 
is nece.ssary to accpiisition In conquest, occupa- 
tion of new lands, prescription and accretion, 
but not necessarily to acquisitions by dis- 
covery. 

The result of annexation is to transfer the 
allegiance of the inhabitants to the new stiviT- 
cignt)'; nationals of the old sovereignty become 
nationals of the new, and resident aliens trans- 
fer their allegiance as such to tlu* new state also. 
The latter may permit the inhabitants— nation- 
als of the former sovereignty— to retain their 
nationality on any terms which it may think 
desirable fe.g. removal); it is under no oldigation 
to do so. The existing public Lw, including 
criminal law, remains in force except where in- 
compatible with the public law of the annc.xing 
state, as do the local governmental organization 
and practise, subject to the same limitation* 
thus in certain cases annexed units may rctu'n 
a great deal of their identity, ss before the an- 
nexation (1 exas). Any military government se t 
up by the annexing state during military occupa- 
tion similarly remains in effect. 1 itics to public 
propeny rights pass to the new sovereignty; 
public obligations are inherited by it only 
where they have been reasonably incurred for 
the betterment of the territory annexed, but in 
no case are obligations contracted for resistance 
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the annexation so inherited. In view of 
the many variable and indefinite factors which 
go to determine the results in this situation, it 
IS held that the annexing state may decide for 
itself, if the matter is not regulated by the agree- 
ment for cession, what obligations it will assume 
as a result of annevation, subject to these gen- 
eral principles. IVeaty ol)ligations of the an- 
nexed territory are inherited by the succession 
state, where the annexed unit does not retain 
^Kiw'cr of discharging such obligations itself, 
subject to similar principles. 1'he law of pri\ate 
relations, and prixatc rights and obligations 
thereunder, remain unaltered, subject to the 
authority of the new so\ereignty. 

Historically annexation has been extiemely 
important in the relations among the European 
nations and in the de\elopment of the Tniled 
States. 'J’he fonner have not only in past cen- 
turies annexed vast colonial terriiones in the 
Aineiicas, in Africa and .\sia (relativelv uncom- 
iivin applicati m nv* term), but have also from 
time to time annexed from one anotlur nietro- 
pf>liun territories in Europe itself (Alsacc-Ixjr- 
raine, Poland), usually as a result of contjuest. 
The Tnited States annexed vast territories on 
the continent of North America and, later, 
oMFseas, mainly as a result of purchase, with 
some admixture of coiujuest. The aexjuisition 
of original title bj discover y and occupation of 
new land being nov\ no longer of great impor- 
tance, It seems probable that annexation as a 
])asis of national territofial sovereignty will grow 
in iinportanee in llie fiitun . But the deereaving 
discretion of the nation in controlling use of its 
own territory, as a result of increased inter- 
national supervision (internationali/ation, man- 
dates, minority protection, etc.), together with 
the growing tenelemcy to resliiet freedom of an- 
nexation (“no annexations,” .\rlicle lo of the 
Covenant, de^mand for plebiscites) may counter- 
balance tliis influence. Any arrangements for 
revision of the territorial status quo In inter- 
national agreement, implicit in the outlavvrj- of 
conquc'st, would further emphasize this change. 
Moreover there seems to be some d«‘cline in the 
cagemt'ss of states to make annexations of 
territories, continental or colonial, populated by 
hostile peoples or by backward races requiring 
expensive tutelage by the administering .state. 
I he future of annexation as a fonn of state ac- 
tion is problematical. 

Pitman B. Potter 

Conquest; Ckssion; Ai.Mic;iANCT; Pia'iuscT-n*; 
^i^u-Dbtbrmination, National; 'I'erritoriis, 
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Unitpd Sfatfs; Coixinicr; Imftrialism; Mandatk; 
Alsace- I xjRAA I N K. 

Cfituult: IlertsJet, Edward, The Map of Europe by 
Treatv, 4 vojs. (lx>ndon 1K75-91), Fauchille, P., 
Traitt tie droit international puhhe fSth cd. f>f Bonfils' 
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Oxford 1924) §§ 30 42; 1 Icrshey, A. Essentials of In^ 
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York 1927) §§ 169 84, 125 30; H>df, C. C., inters 
national Ixiri, (Jhujlv as InterpnUd and . Ipplted by the 
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ed. Ik-tlm 192s) §§ 17 18; Euler, J. de, Le dioit 
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Phillipsr)n, (J., Termination of War and Treaties of 
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ANNUrriES are yearly or other periodic pay- 
ments of a certain sum of money granted to one 
for life, or in fee, chargeable upon the 

person of the grantor (Sir Edward Coke, circa 
1615, et al). The annuity is often confused with 
a rent charge, which is a charge against lands 
in the hands of the purchaser and arises out of 
the land itself. It should not be confused with 
gifts (f incomes from funds, with incomes or 
profits indeterminate in amount, or with in- 
comes from ordinarv legacies, however payable. 
The periodic pavmcnt of sums certain, charge- 
aide u|X)n rights and personal propertv , seems 
to have become obsolete. 

Annuities may provide sums certain either 
for others for oneself. 'Fhc first type of 
annuity is tj ; older. It is of testamentary 
character and takes the place of a legacy in the 
lump. In liiodern times this fonn of aiinuiw is 
used in connection with marital separation 
agreements and as provision tor wajvvard or 
spendthrift children. Provision for self, or 
jointly for Sf‘lf and spouse, seems to be the 
prevailing practise. 

The annuity may have been in vogue in 
ancient India, China, Babylon and Assyria. 
Annuities were granted in Egvpt at the close of 
die twentieth dvn.Lsty (Setnakht). The Romans 
bought and sold annuities. liiarly in the Middle 
Ages in England and in northern Eimipc an- 
nuities chargeable against the person of the 
grantor evolv ed from payments charged against 
lands, rights, tolls and personal propertj*. From 
the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries the 
expense of petty wars in Italy, Germany, 
Imgland, Flanders, Brabant and elsewhere was 
met by loans repayable a.s annuities chargeable 
against the credit of the cities and countries 
involved. Loans for the general purposes of 
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cities, repayable as annuities, for life or years at the end of the first period (immediate annu- 


(singly or jointly), or in peqHrtuity, were often 
resorted to (Toumai, Bruges, Nuremberg, 
Florence, Ghent). 

Tlic “tontine,” a pseudo-annuity, arose 
tomrd the end of the seventeenth century as a 
result of the attempt of Mazarin and Colbert to 
resuscitate French fiminces. Lorenzo Tonti, the 
inventor of this plan, proposed that a fund of 
25,000,000 li\res be aillected and each year 
interest be paul thereon at a lower rate to 
younger members and a higher rate to older 
entrants into the fund. Subscriliers were to be 
divided into ten age classes, each constituting 
a closed group, sur\ i\ ing members of each class 
receiving annually a pro rata share of the interest 
fiind allotted to the class. After the death of the 
last subscriber the original fund re\erted to the 
state. Tontine loans were also issued in Am- 
sterdam (1671), Groningen (ib7i) and in other 
places on the continent, 'rontiiie practises 
sur\'i\ed into the eighteenth century. 

The calcubtion of annuities passed from a 
guesswork basks to one ba.sed upon observations 
of human mortality* in the seventeenth century, 
chiefly as the result of the work of Jan dc Witt, 
w’. j in 1671 presented his famous report to the 
Parliament of Holland and West Friesland. 
This report contained the ublc of minimum 
values to he accepted in return for life annu- 
ities, the principal sums to be used in financing * 
the wars which threatened Holland at that time. 

The English gcncmmenl attempted for the 
first time in 1692 to raise money through life 
annuities. 'Fhe granting of life, deferred and 
term annuities in England supplemented the 
earlier in^trumcnts of tallies, navy and ex- 
chequer bills. During the eighteenth an<l nine- 
teenth centuries annuities accompanied the 
state lotteries, lottery loans, the Issue of con- 
solidated 3 percent stock, the \ictualing bills, 
tariffs and other sources of the king's revenue. 
Annuities have been employed in AmerWn 
finance only once —by Hamilton in the funding 
of the revolutionary del)t. 

The common or formal types of annuities 
now in vogue may be divided into two main 
classes: annuities certain and contingent annu- 
ities. An annuity certain is a .series of payments 
made at equal intervals over a fixed period of 
years. The amtingent annuity is one for which 
the date, either of the first or last payment, 
depends upon the happening of some event, 
the time of whose occurrence cannot be foretold. 

Annuities certain may have the first payment 


ities); at the beginning of the first period 
(annuities due); or the first payment may be 
made after the laf>8e of a given number of 
years (deferred annuities). When annuity pay- 
ments continue forever they are said to be 
perpetuities. 

The simplest form of contingent aiuiuity Ls 
the whole life annuity, i.e. payments are made 
throughout the life of an individual. Life arum- 
ities arc often granted jointly to several lives, 
or as long as one, at least, of sevctal lives 
surv'ives. An annuity is said to be forborne 
W'hen the paynients arc not taken when they 
fall due but arc left to accumulate at compound 
interest. 

In annuity calculations it is necessary to 
approximate from tables of the probability of 
human survi\al and of compound interest the 
present value of the series of payments. When 
the payments arc made at equal intcivals and 
in equal amounts for a stated iiurnbcr of years, 
(w), the present \aliie («, ) and the amount 
when forborne (s^ ) may be expressed as sums 
of geometric sericA, that is: 

n- = r f- -f- f • -[- . . . -f tm 
^ _ 1 - I -^(i 4 

and: 

=s I -f (i -f 1) f- (i f- 1)- -f . . . 

+ (* ■! 0" ‘ + (» + 0" ‘ 
(i + 1)- 1 
“ i 

To introduce the life contingency element in 
the simplest manner it is necessary to take into 
account, with the present value of each pay- 
ment, the probability that the annuitant, or 
receiver of the payments, will sur\4ve a given 
number of years (n), 'Fhat is: 

A + 

where v » (i 1) i and probability of a 
person aged x 8ur\ iving n years* The commuta- 
tion columns (invention of John Nicholas 
Tetens, 1786) of the life table chosen for the 
given clas.s of annuitants may be used to sum 
such series. The mathematical of the annuity 
has engaged the attention of the ablest of minds 
— Dc Moivre, Dodsrm, Simpson, Price, Euler, 
Tetens and others. 

In modern practise one finds the annuity 
form expressed in retirement and disability 
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pensions, m the **inoome*’ or instalment’* 
settlement features of ordinary life insurance, 
in the disability annuity annexes of life insur- 
ance and in the wide variety of annuity con- 
tracts per se offered by insurdiice institutions. 
In recent years the sales of annuity contracts 
have increased remarkably. Since 1916 the 
companies reporting to the New York Insur- 
ance Department show an increase of 160 
{percent in sums received and of 120 percent in 
the reserves set aside for annuity payments. 
The total rescr\'e fund so held by these ctim- 
panies in 1926 was approximately a quarter 
billion of dollars. 

Insunmce students feel that with the prospect 
of an increase in the purchasing value of 
money and a decrease in the yield on fixed- 
rate securities available to the private investor, 
inoin'vcd persons in the United States will be 
attracted more and more to the certiiin proceeds 
of an annuity. The wage working population 
alsr) may beticiit in the future fn>m the in- 
lu ised s*iles of the retirement and diNability 
annuities now available on the “group** plan. 

I nder this plan the consideration for the an- 
nuity is paid for jointly by employer and em- 
ploy ee. 'fhesc annuities are sometimes com- 
bincil, in one arrangement, with group policies 
for hfe« health and accident. 

Defeircd annuities for persons not covered 
1)N industrial or establishment pension systems 
stem to meet witli particular favor at the 
present time. These arc paid for by the pro- 
spcctixe annuitant in lump sum early in life, 
or in instalments during the working pcri<xl of 
life or through a combination of these two 
methods. The first payment to the annuitant 
usually begins at age 60 or 65. If the nnnuitinl 
dies before the annuity payments begin, the 
return, without interest, of the amounts paid 
in am be arranged (“refunding** or “guaranteed 
minimum return” contracts). 

Edwin W. Kopf 

See: RrNT Ciiarck; Public Dbuf; Lira Insvram'i-; 
Phnsions. 

Cortwh: Daily, Francis, Doefrint of Ufe Annuities and 
As^upanreSf a vols. (London 1813); Walford, Cor- 
nelius, ** Annuities** in his Inmranct Cyclopedia, 6 
(Taindon 1871-80) vol. i q8-i 68; Institute of 
Actuaries, I^ndon, Textbook of the Pnnciples of 
jnferest, Life Ammities and Assurances, 2 x-ols. 
U-ondon 1901 -oa) vol. i; Avery, John Si., ‘“llic 
^••uure of an Annuity*' in Association of Life Insur- 
^'^unael, Papers (1928) 65-81; Kopf, Edwin W., 
History of the Annuity** in Casualty Actuarial 
^«ty, ProcMdluiKi, vol. xiii (1926-27) *35-66. 


ANSELM (c. 1033-1109), theologian and phi- 
losopher. In 1093 he was chosen archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a quarrel ensued with 
William Kufus concerning • investitures and 
homage. 'Phis seemed to Anselm to involve 
the fundamental question of the liberty of the 
church and resulted in a trip to Rome in 1097. 
There he took a prominent part in the Council 
of Bari (109S) and the Synod of Rome (1099), 
where the decrees against simony, concubinage 
of clerics and lay investiture were renew'rd. 
After the death* of William Rufus he returned 
to England and after some difficulties reached 
an amicable agreement with the new' king,^ 
Henry i. The terms are not definitely known 
hut it appears from contemporary documents 
that Henry gave up his claim to the investiture 
of bishop<( and agreed to abstain from arbitrary 
intcrfcrenLe in their election. The pope, how'- 
cver, seems to ha\e agreed temporarily that 
bishops should pay homage to the king. 

Aside from his important role in the inves- 
titure controversy, Anselm w'as a tow'cring 
figure in scholastic thought. His writings com- 
prise, in addition to philosophical and peda- 
gogical w’orks (De veritate; De grammatico), a 
discussion of all the theological themes which 
agitated his time — the freedom of the wall, the 
humanity of Christ, the sacraments, the Holy 
Ghost and the fall of the devil. On the crucial 
question of the existence of God, Anselm’s 
ontological pi *of is classic. The collected works 
of Anselm a^ pear in J. P. Migne s Pairohgia 
latina (vols, clviii-elix, Paris i8()3-65), which 
contains also Eadmer’s Vita S. Anselmi (vol. 
clviii, cols. 49-134). 

Ricilvrd McKeon 

Consult: “Anselm x-on Canterburx' als Vorkampfer 
iur die kirthlKhe Ffcihcit des clften Jahrhundetts** 
in Histofisfh^Politnche Hhittei fur das katholisshe 
Deutsihhnd, xol. xlii (1858) 535-61, 606-27; Lhurch, 
R. W., Saint Anselm (lamdon 1873V, Rule, M., Life 
and Times of Saint Anselm, 2 xols. (l^ndon 1883). 

ANSON, WILLIAM REYNELL, Bart. 
(1S43-1914), English law teacher and educa- 
tional leader. In 1874 he became Vincrian reader 
in English law at Oxfonl; in 1881 he was elected 
warden of All Souls, and became vice chancel- 
lor of the iiiiiverhity in 1898. He w’as active in 
the revival of the study of law at Oxford, and 
his work there resulted in a succession of impor- 
tant law textbooks for students and in the 
establishment in 1884 of the Lato Quarterly 
Revieto. Anson’s writings are characteristically 
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those of a teacher. His Principles of the English 
Law of Contract (Oxford 1879* i6th English 
ed. Oxford 1923; 8rh American ed. Chicago 
1929) a model introiluction to the subject in 
the last ccntur)', when the chief reliance was on 
texts rather than on the original authontks. 
It represents the nineteenth centur>' nio\ement 
for organization and systematization of the 
common law by an analvtical-historical method^ 
in which it was Miught to put English law into 
the mold w^hah the German historical jurists 
had constructed as an instrument of unwersity 
teaching. The Law and Cmtom of the CamUtu* 
tion (3 \ols., Oxford 1886-98; 5th cd. Oxford 
1922) is an anabtical sur\e\ of *'the machinery 
of the existing Constitution of England/* seek- 
ing to take It to pieces bv analysis and to explain 
the nature and working ot each part. 

In education he had much to do with the 
constitution of All bouls as finally determined 
by the refomiN after 1877; he was acti\c m 
support of the EdiKation Bill of ityo2, which 
sought to incorjHiratc the \oluntdrj' schools 
with the board schex^N in a single national s)s- 
tem, and he helped to laj the foundations of the 
organization ot education which has obtained in 
£ ^land since 1918 

From 1899 to 1914 he was burgess (merilw 
of Parliament) for the I ni\ersit\ of Oxford, and 
was parliaiiientarx secivtir) of the education 
department from 1902 to 190^. He was of the ' 
best Upe of nineteenth century liberal, inclined 
to improvement but cautious, tolerant, apprecia- 
tive of ail sides and skilful in aimpromise. 

Rostof Pound 

Ccnfult Henson, He‘rbert Henslcv, 4 Mrmnir of ttie 
RiSlht Honourable Sir lidliam Anson (Oxford 1920). 

AXTEQUERA. JOSE MARIA (died 1891), 
Spanish writer on juridical and historical sub- 
jects. Antcqiiera served for many years in the 
ministry of «*Gracia y Justicia,” was editor 
of El faro nacionat (1851) and of El estado 
(1859), and contributed to various periodicals, 
among them El cristtamsmo and La tlustracidn 
catolica. His best known work is Ilistona 
de la legtslacton espaSola desde las tiempos mds 
remotes hasta nuestros dlas (Madrid 1849, 4th 
of twenty-five years of 
study. He takes the view that law and legal 
institutions are an epitome of the religious, 
social and political ideas of a people, and hence 
stresses particularly those codes and insti- 
tutions which reflect the internal growth of the 
Spanish nation* While much in this book has 


been superseded by later monographs in special 
fields, particularly in regard to the origins of 
the mumetpios^ the Fuerojuzgo^ the ^ehorios and 
the Aragonese and Catalan primitive codes, it 
still remains a valuable siirvev of the field and 
will serve the student as a useful intniduction 
and contrast to other works on the same subject. 
He gives a list ot the most important fueros from 
780 to 1523, and summaries of all the important 
codes and of the fiuros which came to serve as 
models. He wrote also 1m im\tton rthifttjsa en 
la histona legal de E\pana (Madrid 1S70). 

Maril R. Maddin 

ANTHONY, SrSW BROWNELL (1820- 
1906), American feniiiust and agitator for v>ual 
reform. l‘he Hicksitc branch ot the Socictv of 
Fnends had in Susan B \nthony the most 
indomitable woman exponent of its left wing 
social creeds. From a home which was a ccniir 
of discussion and activ itics h'^alv radical in tin ir 
day a bmthcr and a sister ot ^us.nrs also bou 
to the outer world a gospel of hunianitaiianiMii 
Their Quaker fathei had dared to nuriv a 
Baptist, and lie held hcietieal opinions on siih 
jc*tts other than marital Nor was lu afraul to 
have his children do likewise heir mother w 
a daiightcT ot the \meruan Revolution ot tke 
first rank, for her own falhci hid fought for 
national indcpendenee Thus in an mvigorating 
domestic atmosphere were stimulated the rnimi 
and temperament with which Sus,iri \ntlion> 
attacked the issucn of her time Uinpe ranee, 
slavery', trade unionism, feminism. But she was 
not solely home bred, h roin the age of seve nteen 
to the age of thirty she was a teacher, getting a 
first hand contact with labor in its twofold 
as|>ect of social problems and sex status. Re- 
maining celibate, every ounce of her nervous 
energv went into the causes she espoused and 
made her the “propulsive fire“ of the woman 
movement which had been Liunched in 1848 
under the leadership of Lucretia Mott and 
Ell/abet h Cady Stanton. 

Fiercely persecuted at the beginning of her 
public career, Susan Anthony was the most 
revered woman in America thf year she died 
at the age of eighty-six. She had given the 
bluest measure of devotion to the combined 
tasks — finally approved— of widttiing industnal, 
educational and professional opportunities for 
women, erecting the principle of equal pay for 
equal work, extending women’s rights over 
property, arousing their sense of civic responsi- 
bility and securing forum privileges for its 
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expression, practising what she preached in the 
matter of economic independence and applying 
her equalitarian philosophy to the emancipation 
of a race as well as a sex. Although she did not 
live to see ratified the federal amendment grant- 
ing woman suffrage, she had agitated for it 
incessantly for fifty-five years. She had poured a 
steady stream of articles into the press, pleaded 
fiom platforms across the continent, drafted 
resolutions, circulated petitions, raised funds 
for publications and assistants, met the require- 
ments of a diilicult and voluminous corre- 
spondence, argued before state legislative com- 
mittees and the Congress at Washington, 
struggled with a weekly paper, helped in editing 
the dcK'umcnts of the movement, and from 1892 
to 1900 she carried the responsibilities of pres- 
ident of a national organization of women. In 
all her work, however, her emphasis was on the 
\otc as an instrument, not a goal. 

Mauy R. Br^RD 

( onsult The lUstory aj Woman Suffrage, cd by E. C. 
Stanton, S. B. Anfhonv, M. J. (iajjc and I. II. 
jlaipor, 4 fNiw >»irk iSHi-igoaV, Townsend, 
H V , St MiMM em es Fummn M 'omen ( Buffalo 1 9 1 6); 
Ht*w<, M. A. de \N , ('austs anti Ihtir Champwm 
(nc)«>t(»n Fdd^, (J S , and Pa^'C, K., Makers of 

fimittm: lUographual Skttdtfs tn Sratal Progrest 
(New ^oik 1926), Don, K. C., Susan li. Anthony 
(New York 1928). 

AN niR()PO(;EO(;iUPIIY. See Upman Ge- 

0(.RAI*HY. 

AN rilROPOLOGY. 

iMKODinoRY. Anthropologj’ deals with man 
as a social being. 'Phe races, languages and 
cultures found in ditlereiit localities and follow»- 
iug one another in the a)ursc of time are the 
material and contain the problems of anthro- 
pological study. 'Phe historical c\ents that have 
led to modern conditions and the sources of the 
diflerentiated forms of social life, whether 
sprung from a common source or of multiple 
origin; the processes by which modifications of 
race, language and culture come about by the 
action of inner forces and by mutual influences; 
the interrelations between man and his environ- 
toent and those between race, language and 
culture; the types of mental activity found in 
distinct cultures; the relations between individ- 
ual and society — these present some of the 
problems that anthropology is trying to solve. 

Its subject matter includes all the phenomena 
ui ihe social life of man without limitation of 
time aim space, l^rom an anthropological view- 
point human life of the earliest times and of the 


remotest parts of the w*orId is no less important 
than that of historic times and of our own race. 
The geographical distribution of forms of 
human life and their historic sequence from 
earliest time to the prc*scnt must be included in 
the scope of anthropological researches. The 
first task of the science is therefore the recon- 
struction of the history and distribution of man- 
kind and of the forms of human life. 

This material must be supplemented by the 
inve^stigation of the physiological reactions of 
the body determined by heredity and environ- 
ment; of the mental processes of the individual 
under the stresses of natural and social environ- 
ment; and of the beha\ior of society. The 
anal\sis of static types, languages and cultures 
alone is insufficient for an understanding of their 
dc\elopmenl. The dynamic conditions of change 
require a know*ledge of the sequence of events 
and of the lunctionin^f society and of its com- 
ponent individuals. 

The life forms of any given people exhibit 
three distinct phenomena: bodily form, language 
and culture. Culture itself is not a unit, for the 
inani ft stations of social life arc diverse in 
character. Bodily form is determined by bio- 
logical conditions, by the influences of heredity, 
env'iroiiment and selection. Language is largely 
dependent upon linguistic processes. Although 
these are intimately related to other cultural 
phenomena they arc so unii]ue in their character 
that the lingirstic processes may be considered 
separately. Ciilture in the narrow sense of the 
term i^ highly complex, for the conditions under 
which eamomic life, inventions, social forms, art 
and religion develop are not analogous, although 
in many respects interrelated. 

A reconstruction of the history of mankind 
must take inUi account all these aspects, for each 
one throws light upon a definite scries of hap- 
penings. Since the conditions under which 
change takes place in bodily form, language and 
culture are quite distinct, it must not be ex- 
pected that the same series of events will be 
reflected in each. Observation shows that these 
groups of phenomena possess only slight coher- 
ence. In modern times the bodily appearance, 
speech and culture of the American Negro show 
a continuance of racial tvpe combined with com- 
plete change of language and culture. Earlier 
tKCurrenccs of the same type arc illustrated bv 
the substitution of I^tin for Iberian in Spain 
and of Arab for Berber in North Africa. Some- 
times languages persist notwithstanding changes 
in type due to the intermingling of races, as 
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among the Athapascan Indians who live in 
isolated localities on the Mackenzie Rh’er» in 
California and on the Mexican border. Their 
languages are closely related, their types quite 
distinct. 'Fhe differences of culture in Africa, 
combined with similarities of types and close 
relationship of languages, also illustrate the 
independence of cultural development from 
physical form and language. 

On account of the disparity of these elements 
classifications of mankind based on bodily form, 
language and culture give contradictory results. 
Each group of phenomena must be looked at 
independently as reflecting one aspect of the 
history of mankind. 

Two methods for the reconstruction of 
human history during those times in which no 
written records exist are available: prehistoric 
archaeology and the comparative study of 
similar phenomena in regard to form and distri- 
bution. Prehistoric archaeology can give us 
information only on the occurrence of such 
tangible objects as skeletal remains, objects of 
stone, pottery, bone; in favorable cases more 
perishable materials may be prescr\'ed. Frag- 
n»*nts of intangible aspects of culture may some- 
times be inferred from the forma of artifacts; but 
language, beliefs and customs are, on the \^holc, 
inaccessible to archaeological research. 'Fhe 
possibilities of comparative study may be^ 
illustrated by the results of ikiguistic study, 
which has succeeded in establishing a consider- 
able part of the linguistic history of the Indo- 
European fiimily of languages. 

TIm attempt to reconstruct the history of 
mankind is beset with one fundamental dilH- 
culty. Similarity of bodily form and culture is 
not always due to common origin but parallel 
forms may develop independently in distinct 
units. Independent parallelisms arc fomid in 
life forms. The desert plants of Africa and 
America have a similar habitus and similar 
modifications of organs, although they art not 
genetically related. The marsupials of Australia 
have developed on lines similar to higher mam- 
mals, although they represent a distinct genetic 
line. Immediate physiological responses due to 
insufficient nutrition or to particular kinds of 
exercise are analogous in all races of man. In 
language similar categories, like a classification 
of concepts according to sex or form, or similar 
processes, like duplication of words or of parts 
of words for grammatical purposes, are foimd in 
a number of isolated regions. Similarities of in- 
ventioiis, customs and beliefii may also have 


sprung up independently here and there. In 
language the number of words and grammatical 
forms, all of which are so many independent 
elements, is so large that in most cases historic 
relation can be definitely established by the 
existence of numerous independent analogous 
forms. It is frequently true that the question of 
the independent origin or historical connection 
of isolated cultural phenomena cannot be 
answered categorically. The occurrence of 
parallel phenoniena in biological forms and in 
language dot's not countenance the assumption 
of the non-existcnce of independent origin of 
cultural achievements. For this reason we de- 
mand in a reconstruction of historic de\elop- 
ment that a proof of historical connection of 
cultural forms in distinct areas should he based 
on tJic occurrence f>f complex and unrelated 
phenomena and u|K>n the distribution of the 
phenoinctu over cr>ritinuf)iis areas; also that the 
assumption of lost intormediatc links should he 
used with greatest caution. 

Consult: Ratzel, Friedrich, ^lnthropof*co^rnphit, 2 voN. 
(ird ed. Stuttgart la), and l^otkfrkunde, 3 \oU. 
(laripj»ic 1885-88), tr, by A. J. RuiUt us IJtstotv of 
Mankind, 3 \ols. (Utndon 1896 98), for the im- 
portance in hi'tforiial recon&rnatiun of a btutiy ot 
diHtrihution o\er (ontmuous i!cs»);r4phical aieas; this 
principle has hem rigidly applied in the stiulv ut 
North American cthnoloKy by I.eshe Spier, “The Sun 
Dance of the Plains Indians'* in American Museum 
of Natural Hhtory, j\nthop*>lof>tnil Papn^, \oL x\i 
(1921) 451-S27, and “Ilav.isiipai Fthnoijraph)** in 
Amencan Museum of Natural Historx*, Antho- 
poio/tical Papers, vol. xxix (1928) 81 392; Woas, 1'., 
“Isimshian Mythology’* in Bureau of American 
Elhnoloxy, ?/i/ Annual Ripnrt, (Wabhinctun 

1916) p. 2<)-i037; KnxrlHT, A. I.., “IlandlKHik of the 
Indians of Cdlifomia" in Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin y.V fWashiiiK- 
ton 1925). Friu Graebncr, Metlwde dvr Ethnolofiie 
(Heidelberg 1911) takes the viewpoint that inde- 
pendent origin is impossible and assumes that a few 
corrcHpondcnces in remote areas are proof of historic 
connection; on this basis he cstahlishos Kuitut- 
krriie based on similarities which he asbumes to bo 
retained since remote antiquity. ITiU theory has bet'n 
adapted and expanded by W. Schmidt and 
Koppm, “Gesellschaft und Wirtj|chaft dcr Volkcr" 
in Obermaier, H., and others. Dvr Mensrh alUr 
Zeiten, 3 \-ol8. (Berlin 1912-24) iii, pt. i. Quite 
unacceptable are the views of QUot Smith and his 
followers, who would derive all phases of human 
culture fnim Egypt (see, for instance, Perry, W. J., The 
Childt^Ti of the Sun, Ijondon 1933)* TTic other extreme 
is repicsented by Daniel Brinton who wuld not 
admit any liorrowing. On the whote the earlier anthio- 
pologists, like Adolf Bastian, did not take « 
position 01. this question. Bastian was rather indiffer- 
ent to the problem of historioii transmission or 
independent development, because he laid 
upcMi the'psycholo^cal oonditloiis that bring into 
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being certain idcu everywhere; no matter whether 
the impetus may come from inside or uuuide, the 
same ideas will always develop. Edward ]). 1 ylor» 
although primarily interested in the pioblern of the 
general line of evolution of culture, recognized the 
importance of the problem of independent origin 
vexsus histone transmission. 

Biological Asprch'S. Man is closely related to 
the anthropoid apes, and the home of man must 
be looked for in an area in which early anthro- 
poid forms occur, 'rhese arc absent in America, 
present in southern Europe, Asia and Africa. 
The origin of man must, therefore, be looked for 
in the Old World. The oldest human remains 
belong to the early quaternary and are repre- 
sented by a lower jaw found near Heidelberg. 
The form of the jaw is so distinct from later and 
recent forms that it has been described as a 
separate species, “Homo lleidclbcrgensis.'* In 
the middle (luaternarj" another primitive tyi>e 
IS found, “Homo Neandertalensia/’ n mains of 
uhich occur m wc-siern Europe. It was probably 
not the ancestor of modern races, but a side 
branch. 'Fowards the later quaternarj, forms 
appear shich arc related to modern nun. It is 
e\on |xissihle that at this time the diffi.rentiation 
of the Negn> race aiul of the Mongoloid raa-s 
had cKcurrcd. The absolute time elapsed since 
the end of the quaternary is estimated at about 
ten thousand years. There is much difference of 
opinion in regard to the time when the Neander- 
tal man lived, but it can hardly be less than fifty 
thousand years ago. Crude implements nude of 
stone are much older. Neandertal man also 
possessed fire, and there arc evidences, at the 
end of the period in which he li>cd, of fireplace's 
and burials. All this has a bearing upon race 
de\elopment, because the use of utensils and of 
fire cliaracterizes the mode of life of man as that 
of a domesticated being, enjoying artificial 
protection and artificially modified feeding. The 
body of modem man shows clear c\idencc of 
the effect of domestication, for the hair form of 
the Xegm, the loss of body hair, the length of 
hair on head and face, the blondncss and general 
loss of pigment, the blackness of the Negro, the 
lack of periodicity of sexual function, the 
permanence of the female breast, the reduction 
m size of the face, arc analogous to features that 
develop in domesticated animals. The history 
human races must be considered from the 
point of view of the origin of races of domesti- 
^ted animals. On the basis of morphological evi- 
dence it seems that two, perhaps three, funda- 
*ncntal races must be distinguished: the Negro, 


which is found in Africa and in isolated places 
in southern Asia and the islands north and east 
of Australia, in general around the Indian 
OccMn; the Mongoloid in Asia.and America; and 
as a third ancient type the Australoid and a 
similar type in sciuthern India. The European 
W'ould seem to be an early offshoot of the 
Mongoloid, while the Negro may be an offshoot 
of the Australoid. 

At the present time a large number of local 
types exist, the history of which is difficult to 
trace. There must have been many centers in 
which during an early period of isolation distinct 
types developed, Init this period has been fol- 
lowed by intermingling of distinct types, so that 
at the present time no sharp lines can be drawm 
between the varieties of man. 

The indiv iduals comprising any local variety 
exhibit considerable differences among them- 
selves. The brothers and sisters composing a 
single family — a fraternity — also show consider- 
able differences among themselves. Each fra- 
ternity represents on the average a certain 
hercditarj' tvpe, and when these tvpes are com- 
pared they also exhibit a considerable variety of 
forms. When comparing neighboring groups, 
similar groups of fraternities are found in all. 
For this reasrin it is impossible to define a local 
race in such a way that the description would fit 
all members. All that can be done is to deter- 
mine the trc'qucncy distribution of the various 
com^xinent t\ e*^. 

On accoun* of these conditions it has been 
found necessary to give for each type exact 
measurements in place of general verbal de- 
scriptions. The selection of features that arc 
commonly measured is determined partly by 
striking differences in form, as in the relations 
between trans’’ersal width and antero-posterior 
length of the head, partly bv the ease with which 
exact measurements can be taken. Not enough 
attention has been paid to the morphological 
significance of the tneasurements selected* This 
vvould require a detailed inquiiy into their 
permanence under var>ing conditions. The 
object of the metrical description is essentially a 
statement of the distribution of hereditary types 
and of their modifications by the environment. 

It is not permissible to assume that individuals 
of t!u' same bodily form, but members of 
distinct local groups, are genetically identical, 
for the scries of their offspring will always revert 
toward the population to which they belong. 
If these arc distinct, the offspring of each will 
develop on different lines. Too little is known of 
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the ancient development of types under condi- 
tions of isolation, of the effect of intermingling^ 
and of the >ariahility of t\pca, to allow us to lay 
great weight upr)n the attempts to reconstruct 
the historj' of dcxeloprnent of present types and 
to determine their ancient habitats. 

The develof^ment of special i/ed types may be 
imestigated in i^dated, inbred communities. 
The high not>ility of Kuro))e and small, stable 
village c« immunities offer such opi'Hirtunities. 
It has Ken sliown that under those conditions 
]>eculiar hereditar}' features ap|H\!r with unusual 
frequency in the comnuinity. Up to the present 
time attention has been directed particularly to 
the occurrence of patiuilogical traits, but ob- 
senations on sm.ill triK^s indicate that many 
noimal traits may increase in frequency in the 
s*une way. 'rhe frequency of divisions of the 
occipital bone among the American Puclilo 
Indians, the hairiness of the Ainu, the exces- 
sively round heads in some of the \ alleys of the 
Alps must proliably be explained in this manner. 
Minor dilR renccs of local types may perhaps all 
he due to the t ffects of early segregation of small 
groups, the characteristics of which were trans- 
r ‘tied by heredity. In this case the range of 
variation of local type's veoiild be limited by the 
range of variation of the ancestral group. New 
features car devehip only by mutiitions. 

The question how far environment may brings 
about variation in type has hardly been in- 
vestigated, because most metricaHy determined 
forms arc assumed to be dependent on heredity 
alone. It is reeogniyed that stature, an expression 
of bulk of the body, is strongly influenced by 
both heredity and environment, that the im- 
provement of economic arul hygienic conditions 
raises the average stature of a I'lopulation 
through a direct influence upon the conditions 
of growth. Ilcadfonn and facial width are alscj 
not absolutely permanent, but it is not knowm to 
what extent changes under varying conditions 
may develop. Their occurrence is analog!^ is to 
skeletal changes that are observed in animals 
bom in captivity which differ in details from 
the bodily forms of the parents. 

Differentiation of types may develop 
also by selection. If a relation exists between 
bodily form, on the one hand, and birth rate, 
mortality and tendency to migration, on the 
other, changes in the distribution of individuals 
will occur that are reflected in the impression 
given by the population as a whole, although 
physiologically determined changes in the in- 
dividual may be entirely absent. It has been 


suggested that a fxipulation containing many 
blonds exposed to a climate with intense sun- 
light would become darker by greater mortality 
of the blonds. Correlation between pathological 
processes and bodily forms is therefore of 
im{M>rtance for an iinilerstanding of the develop- 
ment of local types. Much of our knowledge of 
this subject is vitiated by the difliculty of differ- 
entiating between scKial and organic conditions 
that determine the selective processes. In 
mtKlern populations the diircrent social strata 
do not represent iileiuical types. This is due to 
the varying mobility of (xipulations and IckmI 
differences in scK'ial and economic status of the 
component parts. Since birth rate, mortality uiul 
migration are dependent upon social status, the 
distributirin of K>dily forms must undergo 
changes. It is dr>iibtful how strong this influence 
may Ih‘ in |x>pulations that are socially homo- 
geneous. At the present time the identity and 
distribution of each local human t\pe can he 
determint'd, but it is not possible to acLount 
satisfactorily for llie processes of dithToritiation. 

Wherever distinct types arc in elosi* g<*o- 
graphical cotitact, anil wheneter archaeological 
research indicates a sudden change of l\pe in .1 
.specific region, it is possible to trace b\ means 
of the study of typc'5 the ntigration of peo]>les. 
Thus the sudden appearance of roiind-lu'adid 
types in prehistoric England is an indication of 
migration; the similarity of certain groups f»f 
Japanese to Malay forms proves the existence of 
racial relaticms; the cofitrast between the hast 
Indian aborigines and tlic dominant people wlu) 
resemble west .Asiatics |?roves immigration of 
the latter from the v\est; the distriluition of 
types in Italy proves tlie intermingling of the 
type of the Alps with the Mediterranean type 

A number of authors classify races according 
to certain combinations of metric and descrip- 
tive features, for instance, as tall, long-headeil, 
narrow-faced, blond, and recognize another ru e 
as soon as any of the selected ch'mcnts changes 
beyond a certain arbitrarily determined limit, 
'lypcs thus isiilated have no biological signifi- 
cance l)ecau8e it can be showri that almost all of 
them arc unstable variants of ode ancestral strain. 

Consult: On early races: Keith, A., The Antiquity of 
Man, 2 vols. (and cd. Ix>ndon iga.s); MacCurdyt 
G., Human Oriqim, 2 rol*. (New York 1924); 

M., L€% hommes fossilcs f2nd ed. I*arw 1923), tr. by 
J, E. and J. Ritchtc (Edinhurah i9a.l); Osborn, H. 
F., Men the Old Stone Age (3rd cd. New > ork 
1918); Macalijiier, K. A. S.. A Textbook of European 
Archaeology (Cambridge, Eng. 1921); Burkitt, M- 
C., Frehistory (and cd. Cambridge, Eng. > 9*5 » 
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Raver, J., Der Mensrh im Eisaeitalter (I^eipsic 1927); 
Reche, C)., “Homo*' in Reailextkoti Her Vorf^culnthte^ 
voJ. V (Berlin 1926) p. 361 -Ho. On heredity, envimn- 
inent and select ion: liaucr, K., Fischer, K., .md 
F., (]rtindn\s dtr mvHscftitt hen Krhliihket*sUhre und 
Hmsenftygh-ne, 2 \ c ) 1 h . (2nd cd. Munic'h 1923; vol. i, 
'^rd cd. 1927). On plienoiiienu of domestication: 
Fischer, KuKcn, Rinse uwl Rassenentstehunfi brim 
Mimthen (Berlin 1927)- On anthnipomctry: Martin, 
Rudolph, Lehrhuih der Anthrtfpitlonie, td. by Stcfanie 
(>I>penheim, 3 vols. (2nd ed. Jena maHl; llrdlicka, 
Ales, Anthropometry (Philadelphia 1920); Wilder, 
11. H., A iMhoratorv Manual uf Anthiopomitry 
(Philadelphia 1920). On classification: 'lopinard, P., 
lAintents d'anthroprAu/^te ftthurale (P.iris 188 s); 
Dcinker, J., J^s rates it les pcuplts dt la ttrpe (and 
pd. Pans 1926), tr. from the ist ed. as The Races 
of Man (la)iidon 1900); Dixon, R. B., 7 he Racial 
History of Man (New Y<»rk 1923). 

PsYfiioi OfiirAi. A^pni^. 'Fhe relations be- 
tx\een Ixidily form and mentfd function arc of 
patticular importance for the student of human 
society, for if mental life is partly so d<*termincd, 
ditfi'iinces iietwc^n the social life of \arious 
races may have to he explained on this basis. 
Much slrcss has been laid on this point. There is 
no doubt that indnidually the members of each 
local tjpe differ among thenisclNcs no less in 
tuiKtional characteristics, Kith pin siological 
and psychological, than in bodily build, .\inong 
diflerent local groups, however, the S 4 imc 
phenomenon is present that occurs in bodily 
build: analogous Ijpes are found in different 
local races. Furtherniore function is much 
more subject to environmental influence than 
anatomical form. 'Hie same organism may be 
functionally adapted to a wide range of environ- 
mental conditions. For this reason oiganically 
different indi\idiials arc apt to react in similar 
via)s when subjected to the same environment, 
^hile organically similar individuals will react 
differently when living in ditlercnt typesofen- 
\iionment. It is not correct to s.iy that structure 
is entirely irrelevant in the determination of 
functional life, as extreme behaviorists claim; 
for we have ample evidence to show th.it organs, 
mchiding the central nervous sy.stcm, do not 
function in the same manner in all individuals. 

Iliesc considerations are, however, irrelevant 
for the study of languages and cultural forms. 
^ he language spoken by a person, and his bc- 
havior, arc not determined py anatomical forms 
and the functions depending upon them, but 
depend upon the social medium in which he 
hves. Identical twins, one of whom has grovvm 
up in Europe, the other in a culture analogous 
^0 that of Australian aborigines, will speak the 
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languages and be guided in their lives by the 
customary behavior of their environment. 
Differences in organically determined function- 
ing may influence their positkyi in this environ- 
ment, but not the character of their behavior. 
Individual organic differences arc immaterial 
for an understanding of types of culture. 

(iMisuit: 'rhutnWfild, R., “PsycholoKie dvs primitiven 
Mcnsihfn’* in Ilandbiuh d*r s ereleichenAen Psyiho^ 
lofiUt cd. hv (J. Kdtka, 3 vols. (Munich 1922; \oI. 
i, pt. 11, M>ers, ('. S , and Mcl 3 (mf.M)l, W., “Phvxiol- 
oi?\ and IMcholoev” m Cambridge Anthrr>|x>loyir j 1 
Expedition to 7 \>rrc*s Strait, Rtpfjris, 6 vols. ((Jam- 
brid^c, Hn^. 1901 12) vol. ii. 

LAN(;rAor. While in most cases the study of 
bodily form results in rather vague impressions 
relating to the descent of ]>opiilations, the study 
of languages often gives us more precise daU in 
regard to hLstorical events so far as they arc 
reflected in language. On account of the in- 
dependence of the numerous stems composing 
the vocabulary of a language the occurrence of 
the same stems in several languages is an incon- 
testable proof of their historical relation. 'Fhe 
sterns undergo, in course of lime, changes in 
form and in meaning. Definite directions of 
change in form prevail at certain times and in 
certain regions. 'Fliese can be studied by a com- 
parison of vocabularies, and it is possible to re- 
construct older fonns with a fair degree of 
certainty. Jb following out these changes in 
form and 11 • ning of .stems and of grammatical 
structure, ti history^ of languages may be 
partially reconsli acted. If related languages are 
found in extended areas vve obtain prcK>f ot a 
historical connection and of a gradual differenti- 
ation, :u? in the cases of the Bantu Negroes who 
occupy' a large portion of \frica and speak re- 
lated language's, and ol the liido- Europeans who 
ranged before tlie period of modern colonial 
expansion from Spain and li eland to India and 
Central Asia. When scattered remains of a 
language are fouiid in a wide territory', as the 
Finnisli on the Baltic, in Hungary and in iso- 
lated groups in Russia, significant inferences in 
regard to linguistic history may be drawn. 

I'hc importance of linguistics for anthro- 
jxilogy is generally underrated. 'Fhe categories 
of speech arc the categories of thought, and the 
form of language directs the attention of the 
speaker in definite lines. Grammar embraces a 
set of categories that must be expressed by the 
speaker. In English I may say, ‘The man is sick”; 
in other words, “the definite single man at the 
present time is sick.” 'Fhc thought cannot be ex- 
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pressed without stating that we want to speak of 
a definite or indefinite man, of one or several, of 
past or present. Other languages select other 
aspects prescril>ed by their graixunar. We may 
find the vaguest term, **maii sick/' or determina- 
tions quite difTerent fmm ours that, however, 
must be expressed, such as *'man (or men) near 
you visible evidently sick." A generalized trans- 
lation from Knglish into such a language is im- 
possible. Language does not express the whole 
of a sense experience, but selects certain parts in 
regard to which the imagination of the hearer 
is restricted, while in regard to all others it 
remains free. The mental pictures pn^luced by 
the statement of the same expression in difTerent 
languages are not comparable in their details. In 
this way the How of ideas depends upon the lan- 
guage spoken, for our thoughts may be directed 
in one w*ay by a language that classifies objects 
according to sex, in other ways by those that 
classify according to soi*ial position or form, or 
by those that have no classification whatever. 
Our thoughts may be influenced by what is con- 
sidered as an object, what as attribute; by what 
is regarded as a state and what as an action. In all 
thi sc respects fundamental differences occur. 

"'imiiar observations may be made in regard 
to the vocabularies of different languages. The 
principles of the classification of exi>ericnce 
differ considerably. Many American languages 
lay great stress upon form. To thcow' a long or a * 
round or a flat object arc distinct concepts. 
Actions relating to single or multiple objects 
may be differentiated. On the other hand, 
specific terms like our "to swim,” "to fly,” "to 
walk” may be expressed by a single stem, modi- 
fied by qualifying elements. The combination of 
experience in categories follows the most 
diverse lines. 

The influence of language upon cultural life 
must not be exaggerated, how'cver, for a new 
cultural need is met by the development of new 
linguistic forms. The absence of abstnet 
nouns, w'hen it occurs, does not hinder the 
development of abstract ideas. If the need for 
them is felt by new experiences, language fol- 
lows by giving a value to new, formerly unid- 
iomatic expressions. The vocabulary of philos- 
ophy is laigely of this character. Phenomena of 
nature that vary in form, each of wrhich has a 
special significance in the life of a people, are 
^fferentiated in language. Thus Eskimo 
differentiates between falling snow, drifting 
snow, snow on the ground, a snow drift and soft 
snow. We use only one term. The peasant 


differentiates between horses according to age, 
sex and coat color; the Siberian native has 
numerous terms for his reindeer, the African for 
his cattle. Those not interested in horses, rein- 
deer or cattle use only a very few terms. 

Not all similar linguistic phenomena are due 
to historic connection. The fundamental traits 
of all languages show that their forms arc a 
necessary result of the way in which we acquire 
experience. If every single experience w'crc 
expressed by a single sound complex, i.e. a word, 
speaking and understanding would be impos- 
siblc. It is neccssaiy' that the sounds should be 
rccogni/cd. This is possible only if the sounds 
are not too many and are iixed, and if the 
whole mass of experience is classified, so tliat 
similar experiences are gniuped together and 
rccugni/cd by the symbol of the &ime sound 
complex. I'hc classification of experience brings 
it al>out that the specific designation of an ex- 
perience must be expressed by its subsumption 
under a number of ckisses which must l)e 
brought into ^elation, '^riiis means that words, 
i.e. cLisses, and grammar, i.e. devices of e\- 
prcHsing relations, must be and are common to 
all languages. 

Notwithstanding important differences, tlic 
sounds of most languages have in common the 
fact that they arc produced by hreathing out, 
or by the expulsion of air compressed in the oral 
cavity. Only the tribes of South Africa pnidute 
sound bv sucking air into the oral cuMty in 
which a partial vacuum is produced. Specific 
processes by means of which stems are gram- 
matically modified arc few: the addition of b\l- 
lablcs as affixes (as in "un-kind-ly-ncss”); 
changes of stem (as in "write, wrote”; "teeth, 
teethe”) and significant position (as: "the wolf 
killed tlie man; the man killed the wolf”) arc 
universally distributed. Mechanical changes of 
sounds resultant from contact or other close 
assficiation (as "imjxissible” for "in-pf)ssible") 
are frequent and of varied character. Sometimes 
historic changers of sound follow the same rules 
in widely separated areas. 'I'hu$ the k in Bantu 
has changed in many dialect# to ch (ss in 
"church”). The same changk occurs in a 
number of American languages. The effect of the 
loss of accent of a syllable hat also often the 
same effect in regard to its phonetic develop- 
ment. I'hus linguistic data give a safe proof of 
the independent origin of similar phenomena in 
remote parts of the world. 

Can$uit: Meillet, A., and Cohen, Marcel, Lss langues 
du monde (Paris 1924); Vendreys, J., La langage 
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(Paris iQSi), tr. by P. Radin (Ix>ndon 1925); Wundt, 
W., Vilkerpsycholagie, 5 vola. (Leipsic 1900-09) 
\ol8. i-ii; Boas, F., Introduction to * 4 Iandbuuk of 
American Indian l«an|i(uaKca" in Smithsfmian Institu- 
tion, Bureau of American Ktlinuloity, Bulletin a 
vols. (WashinKton 191 1 -22); Sapir, Edward, iMnguuge 
(New York 1931); Jespersen, O., Language (l^mdon 
1932). 

Culture. Culture embraces all the mani- 
festations of SfX'ial habits of a community, the 
reactions of the indivicltial as affected by the 
habits of the group in t^hich he lives, and the 
products of human activities as determined by 
these habits. On account of the heterogeneity of 
the habits of life it is customary to describe 
culture from a number of distinct vie^s points: 
the adjustment of man to surrounding nature; 
the mutual relations of individual members of a 
society; and the subjeaive behavior of man. 'I'lie 
adjustment to nature includes the use of natural 
products for the purpose of nutrition and of ob- 
uining shelte*', '>h uell as for less immediate pur- 
poses. The relations between individuals in- 
clude sexual life and the forms of social con- 
duct; the subjective behavior is manifested in 
art, leligion, ethics and science. These various 
aspects of cultural life arc interrelated and their 
complete separation in a systematic description 
gives a warped impression of the character of 
culture. Nevertheless a full description cannot 
be given without taking up each aspect of cul- 
ture separately. 

'Fhc definition of culture given here indicates 
that so far as the relations of members of a 
species to nature and to other members of the 
same species arc concerned, phenomena anal- 
ogous to those of human culture occur in 
animal society as well. As a matter of fact many 
of the characteristic human adjustments are 
found in the animal world. Insects, birds and 
mammals preserve food for unfavorable seasons; 
tlicy build shelters, sometimes of very complex 
construction; they store up provisions; ants 
cultivate fungi; apes use sticks and stones p" 
tools; they may even break off a stick to be used 
for a specific purpose. The social relations of 
animals arc v*aried. There are hennits who meet 
the opposite sex only at the time of pairing; 
there arc large societies like swarms of fish tliat 
A'cleome any number of their own species and 
may even admit members of other species; there 
are other more rigidly organized societies with 
recognized leaders; and among insects vve find 
♦he organized states of bees and ants with an 
elaborate division of labor. Property rights are 
asserted by individuab and by animal societies. 
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It is even doubtful whether the culturally 
determined, purely subjective behavior is en- 
tirely absent among animals. The habits of the 
bower-bird suggest a pleasure in form. Apes 
seem to enjoy ornaments and rhythmic move- 
ments. Domesticated animals distinguish for- 
bidden acts from those permitted. There is no 
absolute gap between many of the aspects of 
human culture and the life habits of animals. 

In the relations of man to nature theprocuring 
of fcx>d and shelter arc fundamental. With the 
spread of man over all climates, ever newr ad- 
justments to the food supply and protection 
against the rigors of climate become necessary. 

Consult: Wheeler, W. M., Social Life among the Insects 
(New' York 1923); Yerkes, R. M., The Mental Ufeof 
Monkexs and Apes (Cambridac, Mass. 1916); Alverdcs, 
F., Ttenoztoloitie (Ixripsic 1925), tr. by K. C. Creasy 
as Soci/d / tfe in the Amrnal World (lx>ndon 1927). 

Food, Archaeological evidence proves that 
during the palaeolithic age, up to the end of the 
glacial period, man lived as a fogd-gathcrer, 
that is, by hunting, fishing and gathering edible 
parts of plants, shellfish and other stationar}' or 
slow moving animals. l*hcsc conditions still pre- 
vail among a few^ tribes, such as the Eskimo, the 
Indians of California and the western plateaus, 
the tribes of Ticrra del Fuego, most of the 
Australians, the Bushmen and some other 
Pygmy tribes of Africa, the Veddah of Ceylon 
and the Andaman Islanders. Where the food 
supply is d.nribiited irregularly through the 
seasons, the art of preserving food is indispen- 
sable. The Eskimo preserves little, partly be- 
cause the supply of sea mammals is fairly reg- 
ular, partly because the climate makes preser- 
vation difficult. The Australians lay by enough 
to allow large assemblies to live for weeks on 
stored proviMons. Permanent association of man 
with plants and animals, that is, cultivation of 
plants and domestication of animals, does not 
begin until the nfx)lithic period. It seems prob- 
able that the dv.g is the oldest domesticated 
animal. Its domestication is now universal, ex- 
cept in a few of the islands of the South Pacific. 
Domestication pn)bably developed through a 
form of svmbiosis, the dog following human 
camps and living in part on the refuse of human 
food. It is significant that all the most im- 
portant domesticated animals are gregarious: 
cattle, sheep, goats, reindeer, buffalo, horses, 
ducks, chickens and geese. It is therefore prob- 
able that the relationship of man to gregarious 
animals was one of the conditions that led to 
domestication. It has been suggested that the 
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hunter who follows the same herd establishes a 
certiin property right o\cr it, and that he pro- 
tects it againbt the attacks of wild animals* that 
m this manner gmdiialK a permanent relation 
between man and the animal was established 
that led to domestnation It tins is true, do- 
mesticated aniinalh would ha\e served first of all 
as a food supplv 'Fheir use tor other purposes 
w*ould be a much later dc\clopincnt. The 
present distribution of the use of milk sug- 
gests that this dtsco\er}' is also a late acquisi- 
tion. 

Many of the culthatcd plants occur also in 
great masses This is particularh true of the 
grainb Wheat and barltv appear in Eumpe as 
the first cultivated plants. 1 he pmperty relation 
of man to an area in which such grains jlxnind 
may still be observed among the Imiians of the 
Great Lakes who gather wild ncc, or among the 
seed-gathering Indians of the tvestern plateaus 
From the more or less permanent relatum of 
man to an area hearing an abundince of the 
food-producing plant the art of cultivation maj 
have developed On Vanamver Island wc may 
observe that spots producing roots ot cinquefoil 
are cleared of stones and marked as property by 
being surrounded by walls of the pebbles that 
have been thrown away; along the north 
Pacific aiast tnbal proj>erty is established by 
burning over woods in order to produce a 
larger supply of bcrrv-bcanng bushes. The rela- 
tion of man to fruit-beanng trees seems different 
from this, because in some cases a single tree 
products as much nourishment as a large area 
on which grtganous plants grow . It is remark- 
able that man> of the plants used and cultivated 
arc not edible without special preparation, on ac- 
count of their taste or because thev contain 
poisonous substances Examples arc the cass«iva 
potato and acorns. Some have lost these qualities 
under cultivation. 

All early agriculture was practised without 
the help of domesticated animals. It was aii*.!o- 
gous to our cultivation of plants in gardens. The 
invention of the plough and with it the use of 
draft animals for tilling fields is a late invention 
of the people of the northern half of the Old 
World. 

Shelter. In earliest times man dwelt in 
natural shelters such as caves. The labor be- 
stowed upon representations of animals in the 
caves indicates that his stay in the caves was 
continuous. The kind of shelter erected in the 
cave or outside is not known. Some people uti- 


lize caves even now. Among moderr. tribes the 
simplest shelter is a windbreak erected of poles 
and tilled in with branches. More complicated 
are double windbreaks that ofler shelter trom 
two sides and tents that are closed all around. 
In some regions shelter is sought in subterniru an 
or scmi-suhtcrranean dwellings. While these 
stnutures sene a number of individuals as 
protection against climate and partly against 
attacks ot wild animals, the individual is shel- 
ten d b) clothing In the arctic climate lifi with- 
out clothing would be imfiossihle; but in nwire 
temperate /ones the re(|uirements of clothing an 
vanalde 'Ihe Fuegian in a tempestuous, wet 
and chillv environment and the Indian ot Van- 
comer Island exist with verj little clothing, 
while in some tropical regions, as in Uganda, 
the* whole body is cov creel. Climate alone dots 
not account tor the kind ot dress used. 

Inientwm The specific methods of procuring 
f<K>d and shelter depend upon inventions '11 k 
earliest ait of which wc know is the shaping ot 
buttle stone b\ means of Ikiking and chippiig, 
tor use in striking, breaking and scraping 
Implements of this tvpe belong to the cailv 
quatcrmirv The art is almost iinivers«ill\ dis- 
tnl)utcd It IS likclv that wo«>d m the toiin ol 
sticks was also U'Hcd, but wooden 1mpIelnent^ 
have not sunivcd the ravages ol time Iht skill 
in handling brittle stone graelualh increased and 
the forms l>c*camc more claboiatc and speeiil- 
i/cd The shaping of tough stones by peeking, 
{vdishing and drilling occurs in huiopc much 
later Toward the end of the earlier palaeo- 
lithic pcrirnl fire had betn discovered and was 
presumably used for obtaining warmth and tor 
preparing food. On account of the difficiiltv ot 
obtaining fire it is carefully kept in rotten logs eir 
other forms of slow-match. It is claimed that the 
Andaman Islanders do not know how to make 
fire, that they keep up their fires continually 
Fire is most frecpiently produced by drilling, less 
frequently by a sawing or cutting motion It 
seems likely, therefore, that the production ot 
fire was learned from these processes, and at a 
time when drilling and cutting tools were made 
of wood. The use of fire for preparing food is 
difficult to understand. Without long experience 
scorched and burnt animals found after a fire of 
natural origin cannot have been attractive, on 
account of the strangeness of taste and smell; and 
it is difficult to see how it happened that the 
experience was presented with sufficient fre- 
quency to become attractive. It is still more 
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difficult to understand the discovery of boiling. 
Many modem tribes Iwil by throwing red hot 
stones into water contained in a box or basket. 
This is presumably the earliest method of 
bringing water to a boil. It would seem that the 
only experience that could lead to this result is 
presented in cases where a stream of lava runs 
into a pond, bringing the water to a boil and 
cooking the animals living in the water. To 
make use of this observation the invention of 
containers for water and the appreciation of 
lx)iled food were required. E.xpericnce with lire 
also led to its use in hardening, shaping and 
hollowing out wood. 

An imj>ortant step in the development of 
implements was made when two pieces were 
united together. I'hc eariie.st stone implements 
were merely held in the hand. Later on the 
stone was attacheil to a handle and in the further 
development of tools the elaboration of the 
h.indle is almost more inqHirtant than that of 
the working; tool. 1 he art of combining dillerent 
parts into a unit is also the basis of sewing and 
weaving. 

The invention of polterv' was not made until 
after the end of the palaeolithic period. Lven now 
pcittuy making is not universally distributed. 
The discwerv may have been made whvn focjd 
was roasted or steamed in underground ovens 
maile in clayey soil. People whose habits require 
a freejuent change of dwelling place do not use 
|X)ttery on account of its fragile character. It 
piesupposes pemianence of a dwelling that, 
however, may be occupied only seasonallv. In 
many parts of the world pots are nuile of strips 
of clay that are built up spirally, in coils, I'his 
suggests a relation of the techni<|ue of iMittery 
to that kind of basketry' vv hich is made l)y sew ing 
tc^elher coils of hbroiis material. 

W(Kxl, bark, bone and horn are shaped by 
cutting, shaving, drilling and polishing. They 
arc bent by steaming. Pieces are joined together 
by tying, sewing and pegging; sometimes also bv 
gluing. 

The use of skins required methocls of pre- 
servation to avoid rotting and stiffening of hides. 
Both mechanical and chemical means arc ap- 
plied to this end, such as scraping, applica- 
tion of various substances for curing, and 
smoking. 

The invention of basketry may have antedated 
that of pottery. Weaving by intertwining coarse 
tnatcrials and coiling by sewing together spiral 
coils of fibres or twigs are the processes applied. 
Weaving of cloth developed through the substi- 


tution of spun hair or plant fibre for stiff inter- 
twined materials. 

The most important step in industrial de- 
velopment was the discovery of the use of 
metals. I.^ally pure copper was used like stone. 
It was hammer^ into shape. In Babylonia and 
Egypt the reduction of copper ores was known 
in the fourth millennium D.c. Alx>ut the middle 
of the third millennium bronze, an alloy of coj^per 
and tin, appeared in Egypt, first containing a 
small amount of tin w'hich gradually increased 
to about ten percent. In America bronze was also 
invented and used in Peru and in parts of 
Central America. Iron appeared in Egypt in the 
twelfth century before our era. It has never been 
u.sed in aboriginal America, except in a few 
cases in which pure meteoric iron was av^ailable. 

The impetus to many inventions must havr 
come in the work of procuring food and shelter. 
The gathering of roots led to the development of 
instruments for breaking the soil. The effective 
accumulation of seeds, berries and other 
vegetable food supplies was made possible by 
the construction of receptacles which also 
facilitated the prescrvatiim of supplies and their 
protection against the ravages of small animals. 
Bark, wood and basketry were used both for 
carrying and preservation. 

I'hc killing of animals brought about thr 
development of means of overtaking and over- 
coming th»*m. Weapons for throwing served to 
wound incT ; pits and traps were employed for 
holding am' killing them. Masses of skeletons oi 
the mammoth and of horses found as remains of 
periods in which hunting implements were still 
apparently ineffective suggest the use of pits and 
of the battue. The use of pits is also suggested 
hy some palaeolithic rock paintings. At the end 
of the palaeolithic period bow and arrow, spears 
and throwing sticks were in use. Harpoons and 
fishing implements were also made in this 
period. 

I'he various in /entions were also utilized for 
the constniction of dwellings. Simple mechan- 
ical devices for lifting heavy beams must have 
been developed in connection with the erection 
of habitations intended to shelter many indi- 
viduals. Stone architecture was a late develop- 
ment. Stone enclosures or more complex 
sl’uctures were probably first used for graves, 
as evidenced hy early stone circles, stone cysts 
and dolmens. Stone architecture developed in 
the eastern Mediterranean and in the plateaus of 
South and Central America. 

The acquisition of tools, implements and 
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other property requires means of transportation 
in cases of rcmo%'al from one place to another. In 
addition to the receptacles already mentioned 
which were carrie4 by man, means for trans- 
porting hea\ier loads on sliding conveyances 
were required. Domesticated animals ^^erc used 
for carrying and (lauling, and s{H^cial means of 
locomotion on snow, like sledge and snow shoe, 
were invented. 'Fhe wheel is a comparatively late 
acquisition confmed to parts of the Old World, 
llic use of regular routes of travel, such as are 
found also in animal life, created trails through 
the wroods and brought about the discovery of 
fording places. Much later, trails were artificially 
developed and rivers or valleys cnissed by 
primiti\’e bridges. Na\igation must Iwc dc- 
\eloped at an early time. Witliout it the {'Kopling 
of islands would have been impossible. The 
simplest forms of transportition by water are 
rafts made of w'ood or bundles of floating plants, 
but we also find at an early time the dug-out. 
The canoe made of ribs co\ercd with bark or 
hide and the plank boat are later indentions. 

A number of inventions dcsi^rd'c special 
mention on account of their complexity and the 
proof they give of the ability to profit by the 
observation of complex phenomena. Bow* and 
arrow belong to this group. In Europe the rock 
paintings of Spain give evidence of the inven- 
tions of these before the close of the glacial 
period. In all probability the experiences gained 
with spring-traps may have helped to develop 
the invention, but there could have been no im- 
mediate obsen*ation that would lead to it. The 
intricacies of the flight of the Australian Ixximcr- 
ang were observed in the peculiarities of the 
flight of thrown sticks, but it required an in- 
cr^ihle amount of experience and of acute ob- 
servation to discover tiait the inclination of the 
planes of the tw'o arms towards each other is the 
condition under which the observed and de- 
sired movement is obtained. Another unusually 
complex invention is that of sailing by the wind 
which the Alicronesians use: the shifting of the 
mast; reversing of bow and stern in order to 
keep the outrigger on the lee side; but partic- 
ularly the difference in curvature of the sides of 
the Marshall Islands canoe which serves to 
prevent the turning of the canoe in the direction 
of the outrigger. The Negroes of Africa reduce 
iron ores in furnaces in which the ore and char- 
coal is placed in alternating layers and in which 
increased heat is produced by a system of 
bellows that suppiy the furnace with a constant 
current of fresh air. This art is widely spread 


over Africa and may be a discovery of the 
Negroes, although arguments may also be given 
for its invention in western Asia. The early 
cultivation of plants and domestication of 
animals disclose other practises that arc difficult 
to understand as discoveries due to the observa- 
tion of nature. The artificial i>ollination of the 
date palm and the gelding of animals may serve 
as examples. Many other similar inventions may 
be mentioned in whicli the opportunity for dis- 
covery by observ'ation is exceedingly remote. 

Consult: Rfallexiktw tier I'otgestkuhtCf ed. by M. 
Ebert, voU. i-xiv (Dcrlin it>a4'io). For niiKJem 
indu«itries of primitive pvi>plc: .\fason, O. T., The 
Origins of Jmentton (la>nJon i8m 5); T>lor, E. B., 
Researches into the Early Uistorv of Mankind (Boston 
1878), and Rnmiht e Culture (7th ed. New York 1924); 
Avebury, J. Lubbock, Preduttoftc Times (6th cd. 
New Votk i<>02); Hoetne^i, M., .Vo/i/r- und Crgc* 
silttthte des Menscht^pty a vola. (Vienna igoc); rev. 
ed. by O. Meni^htn, 1927); Weulc, K., /)#« Anfunne 
der S\durheherrsthungy 2 \o1h. (Stuttir.irt 1921 23); 
Franihet, L., LVramiiflte punntur (Pans 1911); 
Forcstier, G., La nyi/e (Pans i4>oo>; lluiiKb, Walter, 
“The McthcKls of Fire-Making,” in I’nifnl States 
National Museum, Report 1689-^) (Wa^hinKton 
1891) 39 S- 4 *o- 

Economics. In primitive society men and 
women cooperate in gathering the necessary 
food supply. A fundamental diilcrence due to 
physiological causers is found in their activities. 
Childbearing women during pregnancy, when 
* nursing young children and when caring for a 
number of children, arc less mobile than men. 
They are unable to move rapidly over great 
distances and hence tlieir lives arc spent in or 
ne:ir the camp. For this reason wc And that 
among all hunters and fishermen the men oc- 
cupy themselves with the cliasc and with fishing, 
while the women gather vegetable products and 
slow moving or stationary animals that arc 
within reach of the camp, and perform all the 
work that pertains to the camp. Secondarily it 
follows that the men prepare the utensils for the 
chase while the women work on the utensils and 
implements used in camp. Slone and wood are 
the principal materials used by the hunter. 
Hence the man performs work in stone and 
wood. He uses hammer, knife gnd drill. Nor- 
mally the woman works on meat^ skin and fibre; 
she cooks, presences food, prepares skins, spins, 
sews anJ weaves baskets and cloth. 

The woman's work is largely devoted to tlic 
gathering and handling of plants* In technically 
somewhat more advanced communities the 
whole agricultural work falls to her share while 
the men are unfamiliar with the raising of plants 
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It is therefore probable that the art of agri- the civilized states of America, as well as in 
culture was developed by woman. The men, on Egypt, the division of trades was very elaborate, 

the other hand, arc constantly occupied with the The feeling for property rights is not con- 
chase. In technically more advanced communi- fined to man. Both individual and social property 
tics they take care of the domesticated animals, rights arc found in the animal world. The wood- 
Accordingly it seems likely that domestication of chuck owns its hole; the bird its nest, sometimes 
animals was developed by the men. The theory even its surroundings; the squirrel and mouse 
that domestication develoi^ed from the habit of their stores of winter provisions. Animals defend 
keeping pets, a practise common, for instance, their property against strange individuals or 
in South America, is not tenable, liecausc an groups. Eagles drive away other birds of prey, 
essential trait of domestication is the free repro- monkeys and kanganws have their own limited 
duction of the herd, a condition not found territoric's uhich they defend against invasK>iis. 
among pets, and also bec*ause pets arc cared for In all groups of primitive man there is a feeling 
by the women, who do not occupy themselves for property of the individual in objects made or 
ivith domesticated animals. constantly used by himself, and of groups in the 

In most cases the typical division of labor ac- territory they occupy. Food, while individual 
cording to sex continues until some tvpeof property, is generally shared with members of 
labor that in simple communities is performed the group. The individual has absolute control 
by man is utilized for the further development over objtcis made or constantly used by him, as 
of agriculture. This is the case when irrigation or long as their destruction does not involve loss or 
building of terraces is required, or when the danger to others. Human property differs from 
help of doir' si.waU'l animals is introduced in that of animals in being transferable in the form 
agricultural w’ork, as in ploughing. of presents or exchange. Property is not only in- 

hven in simple forms of sexiety there is dividual or tribal; it may also belong to tribal 
further division of labor according to individual divisions (see infra). The tribal tcrritoiy may 
preference. When hunting and fishing are be so subdivided, and social groups may hav'e 
practised, some men devote themselves by pref- common property interests in other valued ob- 
ercncc, or even exclusively, to the one or the jects. Many of the individual or group property 
other occupation. Among the Chukchee there is rights might better be called social privileges, 
a differentiation between maritime dwellers who Individual property or an individual priv'ilege in 
are sea hunters, and reindeer breeders. Members which a group has a claim of participation must 
of the same family may belong partly to the coas^ pass from the holder in the case of death, or 
people, partly to the inland reindeer brecilcrs. sometimes c n during his life, to other mem- 
Some individuals, skilled in particular industrial hers of the same group. These conditions are 
pursuits, devote thcmsch'es to these and furnish expressed principally in the customs regulating 
their tribe fellows with the products of their inheritance. The range of objects that may be 
labor. The person who is endowed with the considered as property is very wide. Not only 
power of curing disease and of communicating material objects arc property, but also songs, 
with the supernatural world is a professional in tales, position and other privileges, 
the strict sense of the term. Since even in the simplest forms of society a 

In somewhat more complex societies, as differentiation of occupation exists, at least in so 
among the Africans or Polynesians, there is a far as the sexes contribute different parts of the 
niuch more highly developed division of labor, sustenance and are engaged in different in- 
No longer arc all the industries carried on in dustrial occupations, and since furthermore a 
each family group, but there are definite trades; pronounced feeling for property rights exists, 
in Africa, particularly, the blacksmitlis, in vve find also customs regulating the exchange of 
Polynesia the carpenters and boat builders. produce. In the small family both })arcnts gencr- 
When the social structure is more complex, ally contribute to the support without considera- 
hereditary groups may take over definite fiinc- tion of the value of the goods, but when the 
tions. In North America sonic special division of family breaks up, the man and the woman each 
the tribe may furnish the warriors; in the region claim as their property what they have collected 
nf the Great laikes of East Africa agriculture and or made, and in general in exchanging goods or 
herding are carried on by distinct hereditary making presents to outsiders their r^pective 
Jivisions of the tribe. On Vancouver Island ownership manifests itself. These conditions are 
whaling was the privilege of a small group. In more complex whenever a more elaborate 
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division of labor exists, so that a family is no 
longer economically self-sufficient. In most 
forms of primitive society such exchange is made 
by barter or by reiulering sen ice. M. Mauss has 
pointed out that the fundamental principle of 
exchange is the obligation of accepting a present 
and the consequent obligation of the return of an 
equivalent . The C hukchee reindeer-breeder 
exchanges furs for seal-meat and thongs ob- 
tained from members of his own family or from 
others ^\ho dwell on the seacoast. 'fhe Indian of 
the western plateaus exchanges dressed ueer- 
hidcs for dried salmon. Another fonn of pay- 
ment occurs when \aluable appliances are bor- 
rowed for purivises of pnHiucti\e work or when 
in a cooperati\e enterprise one iiulixidual 
furnishes the needed appliances, such as a canoe 
or nets. In these cases the participants share in 
the product of their work but yitUI to the owner 
of the appliance a specific privilege. A membtT 
of a family group is also considered as a \aluable 
asset. 'I’his linds expression both when compen- 
sation is demanded for a death caused by an out- 
sider and in the pajments or ser\ice demanded 
in e.xchange for the prbilege of marrj ing a girl 
ard taking her away from the family unit. Al- 
though other attitudes play an iin|M)rtant role in 
these cases, their economic im)X)rt must not be 
neglected. 

There are few tribes that arc absolutely self- 
sustaining. Most of them obtain from neigh-' 
bors some necesMties, such as salt and iron 
in Africa, and shells and, in later times, horses 
in America. In extreme cases a trilie may take 
up a s|>ecializcd «x:cijpation and rely for evcr\'- 
thing else upon its neighbors. An outstanding 
example are the 'I'oda in India who have given 
up almost everj'thing for a milk industry. 
Exchange w'ith neighboring tribes is generally 
by barter, in cases of mutual fear by silent barter, 
the objects of exchange being dep<isitcd and left, 
either to be taken up and exchanged or refused 
by the secoiul party. When barter is more 
regular, a standardization of values occurs. In 
Africa, on the islands of the Pacific Ocean, and 
in many parts of America values arc measured by 
standards. Some of these may be used for 
practical purposes, while others, although use- 
ful, are handled only as representations of 
values, that is, as money. In Africa salt, iron in 
various standard forms, and cattle serve as 
standards of wealth, AH of these may be used, 
while the usefulness of shell money which oc- 
curs, for instance, in Africa, Micronesia and 
America is restricted to tiie manufacture of 


ornaments. On the north Pacific coast of North 
America blankets, canoes and copperplates re- 
presenting certain values arc in use as standards. 
In some parts of East Africa wealth is measured 
solely by cattle, not by any other kind of 
)H>sscssion. 

Wherever a highly developed system of ex- 
change exists, we find also systems of credit. 
l*he amount given is repaid by exchange or in 
money value at a later time, either without or 
with interest. VV'hen it cannot be repaid in 
substance it may have to be repaid in service. 
An extreme form of this institution i.s found in 
the iKinding of members of a f.iniily in debt, 
wliich prevails in many paits of Africa. 

War, notW’ith.st:uuling its numerous other 
affiliations, must be considered a!» a form of 
ecxinnmic activity, for most wars or raids among 
primitive people are waged for tbeacipiisition or 
retaliatory destruction of pniperl y, including ilu* 
values inherent in human life. 'I'hc horse stealing 
raids of .\inerican Indians, the cattle and sLi\c 
raiils of Africans, and the pliiiKier of villages in 
Mclantsia are c\ainple>. In arid countries the 
po.ssession of water, among herders the need of 
p«i$turcs, have led to arnu‘d conflicts between 
those who try t«) acx|iiire them. 

(lomuh: C’linow, li., AUi^iVtanr Wntsthnfhiicuhuhlr^ 
vol. i- (IWrlin ); Sthniidt, M., (trutuin\^ 

der ethwdofinthtn yolk^ntHuhtiftshhnt 2 
(Stutruart 1020 21 ); Koppers, \V., ethtiolouiM hi* 
Wirtschaftsforsthung** in Anthopos, \uK \-\i 
(i 0 i 5 -|ti) 611-51, 971- 107^, a general histoTital 
review. 

Stjcial Organization, Man everywhere lives 
gregariously, and a local group varying in si/e 
forms a unit firmly coherent in its relation to 
outsiders. In the same way that many gregarious 
animals form closed sex-ieties which do not admit 
strangers of the same species, so in primitive 
SfKiety every t.K'al unit forms a closed society 
hostile ““o al* outsiders. 'Phis is clearly expresseil 
by the Vcquent custom among primitive tribes 
of designating themselves as ‘Tinman bciiig’^, 
all outside gro »ps by specific terms. T*hcre are 
probably no tribal initt in existence now that 
have exclusively hostile lelatioi* co ♦heir neigh- 
bors, but suspicion and avoidance arc verv 
common. The feeling of C' rnniunity of intere.st 
of the members of a closed group is chaf*.ctcr- 
islic of even advanced types of human society 

Free sexual relations and marriage mu.st he 
clearly distinguished. Free relations arc the 
result of sexual passion, marriage involves 
property relations. Although in many cases free 
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premarital sexual intercourse is forbidden and, 
if discovered, punished, there are numerrnis 
rases in which it is permitted or is even re- 
quired, except among individuals who belong to 
an incest gnmp (see infra). Marriage is olten 
easily tcniiinatcd, until in old age a more j>er- 
Tiancnt relation between husband and wife 
develops. Persfjiial attachment between two 
voung individuals is often passionate and ac- 
companied by jealousy, but tcmpirary. Ab- 
normal sexual habits, such as hoiTM>se\uality, 
have been obser\'ed among many primiti\e 
tribes. *rhey may be explained as an effect of 
domestication common to man and highly do- 
mesticated animals. 

The position of the individual in the scK'ial 
group is determined by age, sex and niember- 
bliip in a fixed subdivision usually consisting of 
descendants of a common ancestor, immediate 
or remote, known or assumed. 

Infants and young children are dependent 
iijvon adults aiui therefore ucaipy a speci.d posi- 
tion in the social unit. As they acejuire greater 
indtpendence they may continue to he grouped 
h\ age classes or they mav merge in the genet al 
p«>piilation. The old-age group which los^s its 
economic independence is also often set oil from 
the active population. 1 he period of adolescence 
and complete maturity alsi> brings about the 
formation of separate groups. Individuals pass- 
ing through these stages at approMiiialelj tlie 
same time may continue throughout life as a 
group that retains its individiialitv , as in East 
Africa, or they may be advanced through a 
number of groups diflering m functions and 
chai acteristies. (jencrally the more detailed age 
groupings are more pronounced in the male sex 
than among females. 

A fundamental difference prevails in the stK-ial 
IH)sitiun of the sexes. It is due to the difference 
<»f their biological functions ami the resulting 
difference in eamomic jxisition, men being 
hunters, women food-gatherers; men licnlers, 
women agriculturists, at least in most of tlu 
simpler fonns of human societies (see p. 82). 

Since on hunting expeditions and in war men 
^ork in groups which need a leader, social 
recognition of leadership belongs almost always 
to the man. Woman's work is more commonly 
individual or at least docs not require leadership. 

In the daily life of primitive man the family 
group is the most important unit. It consists 
normally of parents and children. The family 
forms the economic unit in the life of hunters 
who live in infertile areas» for each group needs 
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a large area for its sustenance. The mother can- 
not pnxrure sufficient ffK)d for herself and her 
children, and a male is needed to maintain the 
family. The human family i^nit is analogous to 
the family unit of animals. 

'J'he relations to one another of individuals 
constituting this group depend up<in the relation 
of the family to the larger social group of which 
they form a part. In almost all forms of human 
Sficiety the family consisting of parents and 
children foims an ine'est group, sexual inter- 
course between parents and children and be- 
tween brothers and sisters being forbidden. 
The mature children must seek mates in other 
faniilv groups. If the original family does not 
sepal ale comjffetely after the establishment of 
new families by the children, relations arc 
established that give rise to a great variety of 
forms, 'i licse complications are hound to arise 
where families do not live in temjwrary isolation, 
hut occijpv jointiv a village or a limited territory 
in which commimicalion is frequent. 

Three fundamental forms controlling the 
Intel relation of families are pissihle and do 
occur. First, the family may be a firm unit and 
the relations of the children to father and mother 
may he the same. I'his is called a family with 
bilateral descent. Second, the man who marries a 
daughter of a family may come in as a stranger 
and may remain mure or less an o itsidcr, while 
the. daughter s children may' be considered as 
horn to ili ^amily and mernheTS of the family. 
In this cas • there is a close relation between 
mother and children, a loose relation between 
children, relations-in-lavv and father. Third, the 
Fon may lake a wife from another family into 
his own family, so that his children will be 
members of his own family while his wife re- 
mains an outsider. In this case a close relation 
exists between father and children, a loose rela- 
tion hetwe^en mother and children. The second 
and third arc families with more or less clearly 
recogni/ed unilat^ ral descent, the second matri- 
lineal, the third patrilineal. 

Social status is largely a reflection of such 
relationships. In a snull community in which 
bilateral descent prevails, the concept of the 
family as an incest group cannot be extended 
over the later generations. If it were, the whole 
tribe would become a single family and mar- 
riages in the grouji — cndogamic marriages in 
the tribe— would beawne iin{X)ssible. All mar- 
riages would have to be with foreign tril)es, and 
tribal exogamy is the concomitant of this con- 
dition. 
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In both cases of unilateral descent conscious* 
ness of family relationship in later generations 
may be preserved and leads to large exogaraic 
groupings in the tribe. This is possible only in 
two cases: w hen the tenns of relationship are not 
individual, but extend over classes of individ- 
uals 80 that 4 whole group may be recognized as 
members of an incest group or as outsiders; or 
when a certain symbol holds together the whole 
laj^e family group, such as a name, a particular 
kind of dress, or practises others do not share. 

When a common term is used for the mother 
and all her sisters, when the children of this 
group of sisters call one another brothers and 
sisters and when this designation is carried 
through the generations, combined with the 
conceptualization of brothers and sisters as an 
incest group, the tribal unit will be di\ided into 
a number of exogamic units. If the tribe is small 
and no accessions to these groups rxxur and if, 
for some reason, they do not split up, this will 
ultimately lead to a dual division, owing to the 
unavoidable extinction of most of such lines of 
descent. The same result is obtained when the 
unity of the later generations is preserved by a 
common name or by some other symbol. Con- 
dt ions of this kind are generally designated as 
totemism. The totemites share a name, a symbol, 
beliefs or rites. 

The principles according to which relation- 
ship may be conceptualized vary considerably. * 
The most frequent principles are sex of person 
spoken of; generation; collateral or direct line of 
descent; relative age; sex of an intermediate rela- 
tive, as in terms of maternal or paternal descent 
or in terms of affinity through wife or husband, 
sister or brother; sex of speaker; death of an 
intermediate relative, as, for instance, death of 
mother in the term used for a maternal uncle; 
social rank. The combination of these prin- 
ciples of classihcation vary considerably, and 
many of them may be omitted. When the 
principle of generation is omitted, all the males 
of the mother’s line (in the case of matrilineal 
descent) may be designated by the same term. 
When sex of the intermediate relative is con- 
sidered, there may be four terms for cousins, as 
father’s brother’s child, father’s sister’s child, 
mother’s brother’s child, mother’s sister’s child. 
In the same way as in our term “bnother” rela- 
tive age is disregarded and the term is recipro- 
cally applicable, generation may be disregarded, 
•o ffiat one term ma> designate the reciprocal 
fdations between unde and nephew or between 
grandfather and grandson. 


The incest groups vary in character. When 
the fraternal and paternal nomenclature is 
extended, as described before, and exogamy is 
adhered to, the whole group so designated fonns 
an exogamic unit and there is a sharp distinction 
between parallel cousins (that is, the children of 
tw*o brothers or of two sisters -'in matrilineal so- 
dety the children of sisters, in patrilineal society 
the children of brothers) and cross cousins 
(that is, children so related that the father of one 
group of brothers and sisters is the bmthcr of 
the mother of the other one). The former, as 
brothers and sisters, belong to the incest group; 
the latter belong to dilferent families and nuiy, 
or even must, intemnirry. 

Endogamy is found in local units. Marriages 
outside of the tribe or \ illage may be forbidden. 
In India the basts of endogamy is caste, based 
largely on occupation. In Australia its basis is 
generation. Individuals of even generations may 
not many* members of odd generations. Both 
in India and Australia endogamy is combuicil 
with exogamy. In India the caste is subdivulcd 
in exogamic family lines. In Australia the whole 
tnln: is divided into generations and into 
exogamic moieties. There may even be a double 
s>stem of these, giving rise to a most complex 
system of marriage regulations. 

In most cases the regulations preventing 
sexual relations in the incest groups arc felt as 
absolutely binding. There arc, however, eases in 
which sexual relations in the incest groups are 
considered as condonable. 

Exogamy and endogamy are extreme expres- 
sions of a ditTcrentiation of behavior in the 
group of relatives both by consanguinity and 
affinity. Some relatives may be exceedingly free 
in their social intercourse. They stand in the 
positions of “joking” relationship. Others have 
to be treated with extreme respect, which some- 
times takes the form of absolute avoidance. This 
occurs particularly bctw'ccn mother-in-law and 
son-in-law. It is generally felt as an expression of 
respect. Avoidance and familiarity arc related to 
actual or potential sexual relati^ between the 
sexes, or to community of sexuyl interests. 

From the interrelation betwten social posi- 
tion and sex, social leadership gf nerally belong- 
ing to the men, a peculiar contiadiction results 
in all cases of matrilineal dcscef|ts. When social 
position belongs to a family liac it cannot be 
transmitted from father to soil, but must be 
inherited from a male of the mother's family, 
that is, from the maternal unde. This is fre- 
quently the source of the avunculate, although 
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prominent position of a woman’s brother in the 
family unit may bring al)out similar conditions 
without matrilineal descent. Since often the 
mother’s brother does not belong to the same 
economic unit as that to which his sister belongs, 
a certain weakness is inherent in the avunculate 
and it is liable to give uay to systems in which 
inheritance and descent are combined in the 
^ame sex. 

'Fhc constitution of the family Ls dependent 
upon the numerical relation of mates. 'Fhere arc 
four possibilities: several men may be mated 
witli several women; one man ^lith se%cral 
women; one woman with several men; or one 
man with one woman. All these forms do occur, 
most frequently the union of one man with 
sexeral w^omen (polyg>my), or of one man with 
one woman (inonogam>). The two other forms, 
jwlyandrj' and group marriage, arc rare. 

If jwlygyny is combined w’ith permanent 
matrihieal resuh^nce, the wincs must necessarily 
lie Meters; if combined W’ith patniocal residence, 
they do not need to be related. In Africa 
polygyiious households consist of a number of 
separate houses, each being presided a\cr by 
one woman. Since marriage is always accom- 
panied by a transfer of property rights, often by 
exchanges between the tw’o families, or presents 
or paMiients made b> the griKMn’s famil) to the 
wile’s family, the relationship between husband 
and wife is involved in these transactions. In 
case of pajTnents made by the groom’s family, 
the deceased wife’s sister may be claimed as a 
substitute; or after the death of the husband his 
hrotlicT or .son from another unrelated wife may 
claim the widow. In other cases thed'*ceased 
husband’s brother may be claimed as a substitute 
b> the widow’s family. Both these forms, soro- 
rate and levirate, arc expressions of the property 
relations between families. In some cases they 
load to apparent group marriages between 
brothers and sisters. In exceptional cases 
women of different generations, such as mother 
and daughter, may be in\x>hed in these rela- 
tions. 

There is no evidence that any one of the four 
forms of marriage was the original form. It 
seems rather probable that according to eco- 
nomic and other conditions of life one or an- 
other form developed. 

^•roupings consisting of relatives by con- 
*»*inguinity and affinity occur everywhere. In 
many primitive societies, particularly in those in 
^hich the local unit embraces huger numbers of 
individuals, other types of social groupings oc- 
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cur, some very firmly knit, others rather loose. 
These groups are held together by their social 
functions: occupational, political or religious. 
In many cases we find club^ embracing age 
classes of one sex, particularly young men. In 
others military societies occur which have 
definite duties or privileges in military under- 
takings. In extreme cases, as in some parts of 
Africa, they form regular regiments in an army. 
In still others they perform police functions. 
There are also societies that arc pitched agairst 
one another in games and those charged with 
religious activities, like the shamanistic so- 
cieties of the Pueblo Indians or those of Me- 
lanesia. 

In some cases these societies are identical 
with the groups based on actual or supposed 
consangui«^ity, or they must be recruited from 
their membership. For example, one of the divi- 
sions of the Omaha tribe which is viewed as 
consanguineous is charged with the defense of 
the camp circle, another one functions as keeper 
of the sacred objects of the tribe. The societies 
are likely to surround themselves by secrecy, 
their activities, teachings and functions being 
known only to members. Often all the adult males 
form a group from which women and children 
arc rigidly excluded. Intrusion is punishable by 
death or other heax-y penalties. Meetings of the 
society are held in secrecy and guarded by the 
use of musical instruments, such as the bull- 
roarer or whistle, that keep outsiders away. 
Hereditary rights to membership in a society 
imply either that the society is identical with one 
of the family groups or sibs, or that its members 
are selected exclusively from one family or sib. 

As the family groups may have associated to 
themselves a name, symbol, privilege or rite, so 
the societies ?re apt to assume the same char- 
acteristics. Probably all societies have names. 
Many arc characterized by their dress or, like 
the Afncan military groups, by the decoration 
of their parapherr Ha. The societies of British 
Columbia differ in rank and possess privileges. 
Whenever a religious element is involved in 
these organizations, they haxe rites of their owm 
and supernatural protectors appear in the same 
way as in family groups. The forms of these 
phenomena are analogous to those of totemism, 
but attach to a society instead of to a group con- 
sidered as consanguineous. 

On account of the secrecy involved in the 
organization of these associations new members 
must undergo a course of instruction. Its 
character differs according to the character of 
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the society and to the manner of acquisition. 
When membership is attained by purchase oi a 
seat m the MXietv and hen the premgatives of 
the siKictv arc ipunK foiinal, no daborate 
instniction ma\ be netessar\ because the scKictj 
has» no esoteric teachings In other cases the 
noMienw be compelled b> the older me mbers, 
or b} the pre\ ailing custom, to join and there 
ma\ be an clalH>rate course ot instruction, often 
cxknnected with complex rius ot initiation In 
this case the entrance into the socict) is often 
coincident with adolc'sccncc and is of a religious 
character (see p 102) 

The st/e ot the social group \arics In extreme 
cases all the malc-s fna\ tonn one association 
Ihe other extreme is reached when a social 
group consists ot a single indi\iduat onlv 
Between thc^ extremes all possible si/es of 
groups are found 

The existence of inv txpe ot grouping is ac- 
companied b\ stratification of s(Kict> Single 
indisiduals, as well as social gniups that claim 
any kind of social distinction, arc segregated 
from the general mass ot the population I he 
scgiegation does not need to be based on the 
^omis ot societ) referred to before but mas be* 
due to indtsidual pmmincnce in some capacit> 
experience and skill as hunter, bsherman, herder, 
agriculturist or warrior and conscc|utnt wealth, 
skill in arts, in helping the sick, in red or sup- 
posed possession of unusual qualities \II these 
ma> insure to the individual unusual promi- 
nence in his community A different kind of 
stratification results from the pnvilegcs or 
powers of a closed societ}, m which all the 
members on account of their membership form 
a pnvileged class \Vben membership is de- 
termined bv consanguimty wc have a hereditary 
nobilit} In other cases a hereditary priesthood 
or other similar forms result The unity of the 
tribe depends laigcly upon the functions and 
mutual relations of these associations When 
their activ 1 tics are correlated , or w hen the form 
an integrated senes in which leading individuals 
or associations control the others, the trit>c will 
form a well organized unit. Ihe control may be 
based on fnendly relation or may he forced, as 
m cases of subjection of one class by another, or 
of a conquered unit by its victors When they 
are uncoordinated the tribal unit will be loose. 

In the limits of the group, no matter whether 
It is held together by consanguinity or by func- 
tioning, the members are subject to the niles of 
the group, which are supreme. Breach of these 
rules 18 resented or even punished In this sense 


the group is analogous to the state, from which 
It differs because it does not unite all the mem- 
bers ot the aiminumty m one whole, subject to 
common rules of behavior 'Fhc more complete 
the ccKirdination or subordination of these 
groups, the more will the political oigani/ation 
approach our concept of a state biiicc cohesion 
ot the gnnips implies constant contact, possihiU 
itv ot coniniunication and knal contiguity art 
nccissarv dements in the formation of well 
integrated groups Lxainpks of unccxmlinatid 
groups arc lamil> groups or sibs that rcxunrc 
mutiiil aid among the members and joint 
risponsihility against outsiders, as m bkHui 
feuds, religious siKictics, like tliost of the 
Dakotis, which aie held together h\ simihr 
revelations, and man\ of the military societies ot 
the Plains Indian'^ C cxirdination and siihordin 1 
tion arc characteristic of nnny ot the (Politico 
religious siKictics of \(rica and oi politic i] 
organi/itions such is tiu I caguc oi tin Iro 
quois In sonic c iscs the sep irate, unccxirdni iti d 
groups mav form Urnporarilv coordmatnl iwj 
ciations, as in the cast ot thi IM iins Indi ins dm 
ing the hutlalo hunt, when thev irc sub|cct to t 
parltcuLir socictv that perloirns, t(mpoiiril\ 
jx)liee tunetions, or the sil>s oi the Kw ikiutl 
which, whenever a villige has dealings with 
another village as a whole, be conic a unit 

( nmult lor older import int htcralurc Morem I 
H, Imiiw/ iSwifn (Nt\% ^ ork I S77) Miiru if J 

Imu (loth td J^mdon KyoCi), Md inn in J 
1 Studitstn Inaeftt I IiUory { 2 m\ Li\ I oiidor iXSM 
and Studies m Amient fiistotx second itries (I ond< n 
i 8 (/»), Bachofen, J J , Das Vutterruht (2nd cd liistl 
i8€>7; \ mure recent point oi \icw is rtprcsmttd In 
I/>wit R H ^Pnrmint St>aet\ (New ^ork i«)2o) anl 
The Oriffin of tht Stati (New York 1927) iN> 
Risers, W II R, SfKtal Orgams’atton (I ondon 
1024), II , Pnmitne Setrtt Socuhes (\iw 

York 1908), Schultz, II, AUewsUas^en und 
furhunde (Berlin 1902), S^cstcmiank, E A, //tf 
iliston of Human Afamofti, 3 vds (^th td I ondon 
1921), I ra/cr, J G , ToUmism and Exogamx, 4 vc»N 
(Ixindon 1910) 

/aw Ordinarily the individual is not re- 
strained in his actions so loUg as their effects 
concern only himself. As soon as his actions 
have a bearing upon the well being of his 
fellows a customary behavior it demanded whieli 
mav be designated as customaiy law Its domain 
18 intimately associated with the general social 
and religious concepts of the communitv 
Property rights arc guarded. When a forbidden 
mamage is planned and it it believed that it 
entails dangers to others, it will be prevented 
When the breach of a tabu is considered a® 
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dangerous for the community, observance will 
be enforced. Interference with the individual 
who plans an action detrimental to himself may 
emanate from his family or his friends. lie may 
also be shunned, because his action is con- 
demned, or because intercourse or contact with 
him may be dangerous. Bcluivior in these cases 
is not regulated or enforced. 

In many cases, particularly in America, 
customary law is obeyed merely in deference to 
public opinion. Tlicre are no restrictions that 
serve the enforcement of the law, excepting 
|K)lice organizations that amtml communal 
undertakings such as the gathering of fruits, the 
hunt or war. 'Fhese are charged not witli judicial 
function but merely with executhc control. In 
Africa, on the other hand, a most elalxirate 
system of judicial procedure is found almost 
e\ try where. It uses the taking of evidence, the 
oath and the ordeal, and is strictly comparable to 
Eurf)pc;in and ‘Xsiatic forms of procedure. 

Where public opinion controls, the individual 
crimes that affect the community may result in 
tht killing or dri>*ing out of the criminal, or ways 
may exist by means of which the effects of the 
crime may be warded off- by purification or 
other religious means. Inhere is no set punish- 
ment or compensation. When the e\ il results can 
be warded ofl there is no punishment. On the 
other hand, infractions that affect the interests 
of individuals or of gnuips of individuals arc 
settled by revenge taken on the perpetrator or on 
a nienilicr of his group, according to the 
principle of retaliation. I'he damage infiKted in 
revenge must not exceed the original one. In 
other cases compensation may take the place of 
retaliation. A life may be redeemed by pavmcnts 
adpisted to socially established valuations. 
Wherever strong solidarity of a group occurs, 
responsibility is not individual but rests with 
the group. Actual law giving machinery and im- 
position of arbitrary' fines arc common in 
Africa but arc rare or absent in other areas. 

C’ustomary law is binding only in the social 
group. The relations to outsiders are commonly 
unsettled, although in many cases customary' 
law regulates intertribal commercial intercourse, 
and forms exist that provide for the avoidance or 
termination of hostilities. 

bonrtt//; Post, A. IL, GrunUius dcr ethnologischm 
jurispnidens, a vols. (Oldenburg 1S94-95); Letour- 
^u, C, J. M., L'h^utim juridtque (Paris 1891); 
Kohler, JoMf, and Wenger, Lcofx>ld, Allgemnne 
^^^nUgcsMchtt (Lcipsic 1914)1 intnxluccion and 
Pt. A; Zeittchrtft fiir vergleichmtdt RechUwUsensihqft 
(htuttgart 1878-), 
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Ijeisure. When the necessity of procuring food 
and shelter docs not fill all the time of waking 
life, either because the food supply is plentiful 
and easily obtained or because «thc ample supply 
of one season is laid up and man lives in the 
intervening season on accumulated stores, the 
leisure time is spent in a variety «)f occupations. 
The total amount of tangible j>roperty tliat 
constitutes the possessions of a household de- 
pends largely on leisure time, on tlie permanence 
of abode and, in migratory tribes, upon facililies 
of transportation. I'hc variety of household 
gcxids increases with the amount of leisure time. 
Besides this, time becomes available for activi- 
ties that do not serve the immediate needs of life, 
and complications of technique, social gather- 
ings and religious rites of various kinds have 
opportunity to develop. 

In early childh(K)d no contributions to the 
maintenance of the tribe are demanded and 
hence young children pass their time playing. 
Much of their playing is imitation of the occupa- 
tions of their elders and a differentiation ac- 
cording to sex may be generally observed, the 
boys imitating man’s, the girls woman’s, work. 
Besides this, amusements in great variety occur: 
ball games, spinning of tops and plays based on 
personal dexterity or strength. Parents play 
with their young children, often accompanying 
the game by the singing of ditties. Adults also 
have games of individual dexterity, such as the 
making of suing figures or contests in wrestling 
or ninning. Tormal ball plays and racing accord- 
ing to set rules are common. Games in which the 
whole \illage may be divided into two units are 
often accompanied by belling. Games of chance, 
of the most varied character and played ac- 
cording to intricate rules, are found almost 
c\ cry where .uid lead often to a high pitch of 
excitement. 

(Jonsidt ('uVsn, Stewart, “Games of the North Amer- 
uan Induins*' in Ignited St.ncs Buieau oi American 
EthiiolD^y, c;r/r An ^tuil Report^ TQO^-O^y (WashinR- 
ton 1907) 1-846; C 5 ro«>’«, Karl, The Play of Man, tr. 
hy E. L. Baldwin (New Xork 1901). 

Art. The influence of leisure upon technique 
is most important. It is characteristic of almost 
all tintouched primitive culture that the tech- 
nical skill exhibited in all kinds of manufacture 
is very great. Slovenly work has no place in 
primitive culture. Even when the members of 
the family have to provide all their weapons, 
implements and utensils, these are made with 
skill. This is still more the case when the tech- 
nique used in various kinds of manufiicture is 
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the same for meet of the neech of the people, aa 
among the Californian Indians, who use 
basketiy for all their household utensils. As 
more time is detotod to a particular industry, 
skill becomes greater, and when sufficient 
leisure is available, joy in the skill acquired leads 
to a play with the technique that is one of the 
sources of artistic form. 

The mastery of technique results in regularity 
of outline and of surface in the manuhictured 
object, and there is evidence of the satisfaction 
felt in their achie\'ement. In some coses the 
virtuosity displayed in the manufacture is not 
visible in the resulting form. The satisfaction 
can therefore lie mainly in the pleasure given 
by the control of the difficult technique, only 
secondarily in the regularity of form. Pleasure in 
virtuosity is the stimulus that leads to the 
de%Tlopment of complex forms. 

The fundamental lines found in all manu- 
factured vrork arc the results of technical 
processes. The straight line is rare in nature, but 
is produced whenever a fibre or string is drawn 
tight or when the same process is carried along 
by a sure hand. Regularity of cur\'es and circular 
^orms result in basketry and pottery; spirals, in 
the coiling of thongs, ropes and wire. 

Rhythmic repetition is also a necessary result 
of technical skill, for the regularitj' of movement 
involved in skill leads to the regular repetition 
of the same forms. The more complex the group 
of technical movements that produce a form 
unit, the more complex is also the rhythm. I.»ess 
intimately related to the technical processes is 
symmetr}*, which although not universal is of 
frequent occurrence. Symmetrical forms result 
in basketry and pottery, but they are not so 
definitely the results of technical processes as the 
straight line, the regular curv'e and rhythmic 
repetition. 

Every technique, as locally developed, pro- 
duces fixed forms because the same technical 
processes are employed by all. These forms 
constitute the basis of the local art style. Without 
fixity of form art is impossible. 'Phe increasing 
complexity of technique, due to the development 
of virtuosity, often directly produces surface 
patterns. This is particularly noticeable in 
basketry but occurs also in stone chipping, 
adzing of wood and hammering of metal, 
whenever the work is done in complex rhythmic 
regularity. It is necessary to assume that these 
fenns were felt as attractive, for the further 
development of the surface by decoration does 
not follow directly fixmi technical needs. It may 


be obaerved that borders are emphasized, that 
prominent points are elaborated and that en- 
tirely adventitious forms are produced which 
have no relation to technical processes. I'hese 
also follow fixed rules of arrangement. The 
mental effect of all these products is based 
entirely on the pleasure given by virtuosity and 
by a feeling for form. 

Representative art has an entirely different 
source and appeal. It springs from the desire to 
represent some interesting object and its appeal 
is based on the contents and forms of the repre- 
sentation. So far as it is merely representation 
without skill, it has only the slightest relation to 
art. When executed with technical skill it has the 
double appeal of content and form. Representa- 
tion can be made skilfully only in a techni(|ue in 
which virtuasity has been attained. The tech- 
nique must therefore exert an influence over 
the form of the representation. The technical 
style will influence the style of representation. 
This may be particularly obseived in weaving. 
The arts which allow the most naturalistic re- 
presentations, on account of the flexibility ot 
their materials, arc potterj' and carx’ing. The 
most realistic representations arc in the potten' 
of Peru or the Sudan and in the car\dngs of the 
Eskimo. In many other cases the rigidity of the 
art style will not admit realistic representation 
even in these materials. In re*pre*scntations ot 
three-dimensional objects on a plane two meth- 
ods are used, a symbolic one in which all those 
parts of the object arc shown that appear to the 
maker as essential, without regard to their posi- 
tion; and a perspective one in which a view from 
a single viewpoint at a single moment is gi\cn. 
The fonner method is most rigidly developed in 
the art of the Indians of the north Pacific a>ast, 
the latter is characteristic of our classical art. 
Combinations between the two are frequent, as, 
for instance, in ancient Egyptian art in which the 
whole representation consists of a composition 
of a number of forms in pciUpective each seen 
from a different viewpoint. 

Among many primitive tribes the assc^iation 
between technical form and i■cprc8entation has 
come to be so intimate that all forms arc ex- 
pected to be representative, 90 that apparently 
geometrical forma arc given w symbolic mean- 
ing, In some cases this meaning is fixed for the 
whole community. In othefs there are grea| 
individual variations of the concepts suggested 
by forms. The symbolic meaning may be o 
intense emotionai significance or it may be 
merely a name assign^ to a form. In some cases 
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It can be shown that the meaning is read into a 
design which may be further claterated accord- 
ing to the idea once suggested, or it may be an 
old representation which has become ainvcn- 
tionalized by use or by the compelling force of 
an inadequate technical style or by the compul- 
sion of stylistic reciuircments of space. 

Art st)le is one of the “patterns” that 
characterize the thoughts and activities of every 
scK'ial unit. It is closely connected with motor 
habits, but no less with habits of formal ar- 
rangements. Every representation is s\Jycct to 
the molding influence of style. Its form is a 
result of the application of the stvic, and the 
slvlc cannot be explained as a result of conven- 
tionalization of patterns, 'rhere may also be 
more than one style when different types of 
technique develop in a tribe, owing to a differ- 
entiation of occupations. More frequently one of 
the types of tcchni(|uc most productive of 
decorative forms imiMiscs its style upon all the 
others. 

f')!! account of the close interrelation between 
technical skill and decorative art those parts of 
the population are the most productive and 
inventive that do most of the tochnic'al work. 
On the north Pacific co;ist the bulk of the 
industrial work consists in \v<x)d carving and is 
done by the men. In California tlie principal in- 
dustrial occupation is basketry, which is done by 
the women. Hence the men are the creative 
artists in the north, the women in California. 

Most primitive art is decorative. It CfinM'-ts of 
designs applied to useful objects. Works of line 
art, m.*ide for the sake of art alone, are rare. 
Small representative carv’ings of the Eskimo 
and rock paintings and carvings of the Bushmen 
belong to this class. 'Phe paintings of glacial man 
also belong primarily to this class. 

In some cases representations have a value 
only on account of the idea they express. 'Phis 
happens sometimes when objects are made for 
ritualistic purposes, to be discarded after th^' 
I^rformance of the rite; or when the rcprcsenu- 
tiona or symbols serve exclusively the purpose of 
communication. I'hc symbolic devices used for 
the conveyance of messages, such as cowrie 
strings of varied forms in Africa, the signs set up 
along trails for the information of travelers, or 
the message sticks of Australia, arc primarily 
nieans of communication or mnemonic devices. 
Sometimes they may have at the same time a 
decorativ’e function, like the feathers of the 
Dakota Indians which, by the way they are cut 
and painted, express warlike exploits. The rc- 
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cording of information by means of pictures has 
also no artistic aim and is in character generally 
quite independent of the art style developed in 
ihose types of technique in which virtuosity has 
b*‘en attained. Picture writing or its further 
development into ideographic or hieroglyphic 
writing assumes artistic forms only when trans- 
ferred to other artistic industries, as in Central 
American architecture and painting, or where it 
is given {M^rmanent form in anliccs. 

The conditions for the development of music 
and literature arc different from those for the 
graphic and plastic arts, because they require a 
different kind of leisure. While hunting and 
food gathering, man cannot work with his 
hands. Tlic time for technical occupation is 
when he is at rest. On the other hand, the imagi- 
nation fr 'm which spring music and poetry is 
at vvoik at all times when attention is not con- 
centrated on a particular object. For this reason 
even those tribes that are poor in industrial anc! 
art products, like the Bushmen, have a large 
body of music, poetry and prose tradition. 

In primitive culture poetry is inseparable 
from music, and the dance is generally ac- 
companied by music and poetry. Poetry and the 
dance arc dependent upon musical form. There 
are simple forms of song in which the musical 
notes are sung on meaningless syllables. In 
others .1 single word or a name may be inter- 
jected betv^cen the meaningless syllables. In 
still others i ie W'ords are distorted so as to be- 
come adjusted to the musical phrasing. Only 
when the words express consecutive thought 
may the tune be adjusted to the words, by addi- 
tion or omission of short musical phrases. 

Rhythmic repetititm, parallelism of structure, 
and emphasis are the forces with which primi* 
tive music and song ojveratc. The rhjthm ol 
primitive music is often very complex. Music 
uses also sequences of pitch. In some regions the 
whole range of pitch is verv" narrow, not more 
than three tones; lu others it is wide. Discontinu- 
ous intervals are used cvcrj'wherc; continuous 
raising or lowering of pitch occurs as a manner- 
ism of singing. The system of intcrv'als is fixed, 
although not easily defined on account of the 
inaccuracies of singing. Almost all primitive 
singing is in unison. When men and women sing 
together it is in parallel cKtaves. Singing in 
parallel fifths or fourths is rare. On the Admir- 
alty Islands singing in parallel seconds occurs. 
The inten^als are not based on harmony and 
differ from the scales of the music to which we 
arc accustomed. The accompaniment of song by 
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rhythmic noised— handclapping, lH>uting of 
boards, drums or rattles -is iuuvitmiI, and 
rhythm is scnnetimes carried along h\ Ideating 
alone. The OKmIination of rh\thtns of singing, 
instruments and dancing is often intricate. A 
complication ari^es when the instrument that is 
struck gives se\eral distinct tones, like the 
drums of ancient Mc\ic«). A further dc\elop- 
ment of perctission instruments is the \\lo- 
phone. This and similar instruments occur c«iin- 
m«»nly in Africa. Pipes occur in the tonn of 
Pandean pipes, as in AIel.ine.^ia and South 
.•\inerica, and as lliites of several tones. Al- 
though reed pipes are used as calls and whittles, 
their use as musical instruitieiits seems to have 
been conlineti to the Far Fast and to Furope. 
String instruments occur onlv in the Old WorW. 
The use of instnin ents must havecontri! fitted to 
the development of harmon\, to the n\iug of 
intervils and to }v>lv phonons music. 

On account of the intcirel.irion between bodv 
movement and articulation a special ft»rm of 
b*Kly movement it seems likely that rhvthniic 
IxkIv movtinents relea.se rhvthmic articulathms, 
that is, song. In this sense songs that consist of 
' 'eaningless syllables may have their origin in 
rhythmic movement. On the other hand, the 
excitement cngenilered by song leads to mcne- 
meiits that are related to the rhythm of song, so 
that in this sense the dance is conditioned by 
song. All formally regulated body movements 
must be classed as dance. I'he dance accom- 
panying states of great excitement, while adher- 
ing to the general Irical dance pattern, h)scs in 
fixity of form; the more fonnal the dance, the 
more rigid its adherence to artistic pattern. We 
find among primitive tribes solo dancing, as in 
the Arctic tribes among whom dancer, dnimmer 
and singer arc often the same person, or solo 
dancing accompanied by a chorus. 'Phe most 
frequent form is the dancing of groups of men 
or of w'omen placed in definite order and all 
performing the same motions. When thcbc mo- 
tions arc imitative, the dance approaches a 
dramatic performance. In s^Yme cases the dance 
movements arc accompanied by significant 
gestures or consist of gestures expressive of the 
words of the accompanying song. We find even 
more fully developed pantomimic representa- 
tions. 

In more highly developed song the words give 
a connected meaning. Many of the trifling songs 
that have been recorded fail to give an adequate 
impression of primitive poetry because the 
visitor hears first of all what corresponds to the 


street songs of our times. The subject matter of 
song is as varied as our own, although in the 
prtvarious life of primitive tribes the emotional 
coniiotation of the satisfaction of daily needs is 
iiitiniicly greater than among ourselvc^s. Hence 
the numerous songs describing in detail the 
emotional effect of the movements of aniinai and 
hunter or of the occupations of the food 
gatherer. I'lie patterns of interest are very 
varied, .\mong the Rskimo we find songs de- 
scribing the [beauties of nature, a variety of 
songs relating to hunting, domestic aflairs, 
quarrels, songs of religious import, and others 
expressing love for children, hut hardly any love 
songs. Among .some other tril>es love songs are 
found. *l'he langu.ige of religious songs or of 
lYthcr songs of serious import is sometimes 
archaic, or devices are used that make wonls ap- 
peal different from the forms of ordinary usage. 
Metaphoric expressiims, cumulative synonyms, 
paralUlism of form, are used as artistic devices. 
Rhyme and assonance are rare except when they 
apjH*ar on account f)f repetition <>f word<«. 

While most of the poetic foi rns are ly ric, piose 
is either narrative or oratory adapteii to public 
occasions. It is, liowever, not rare that oratois, 
as in the case of tlie laudatory onitriiy of 
Polynesia, takes |H)etic form. Impressive iiaira- 
ti\c may also assume a scmi-poclic form by the 
regular repetition of meaningh’ss sy llabh^s or by 
Liking the form of a rhythmically organi/ed 
recitativ e. 

Narrative includes tales dealing with events 
in human society, animal tales, myllis and the 
like, '^rhe forms vary according to local style aiul 
occasion. While human tales may be told in free 
fonn, the impressiveness of sacred myths may 
be increa.sed bv intimating rather than telling 
their contents. The frinn varies also according t(» 
the piirjYose of the narrative. Many Negro tribes 
like to associate their talcs with a moral, as in our 
moralising fable. In other cases the point of the 
talc may he etifilogical. 

There has been much speculation reganling 
the origin of talcs. It has been claimed that 
mythological tales are an immediate reflex of the 
anthropomorphic consideration of nature and 
that many apparently non-mythological talcs arc 
derived from myths. This theory is contradicted 
by the varied interpretation given to tales 
with mythological significance by various tribes, 
according to their particular mythological in- 
terests. llius the mythological value appears 
as attached to the preexisting talc. Wliil^'' 
mythological concepts result from the anthro 
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pomorphic interpretation of nature, plots of 
mythological tales seem to be transferred from 
the human sphere to mythology. According to 
this view folk tales and myths must Ik* con- 
sidered primarily as pioducts of the art of 
narrative. Their religious significance is a 
secondary development. Since the ule is an 
artistic unfohling of the happenings in human 
society, it must reflect the habits and conflicts 
of life of the society in which the narrator lives. 
Themes like the conflict between father-in-law 
and son-in-law, or bet\\een stepmother and 
stepchild, must be considered from this angle. 
It is but natural that the tales reflect intimately 
the cultural life of the people, although in some 
cases, as in Eiinipe, it may be the cultural life of 
a passing or past period. At the same time tlieir 
character depends uiK>n the play of imagination 
with the conditions of c\eryday life. Exaggera- 
tions of strength, si/e, abilities; fulfilment of 
wishes; conditions the opposite of what we are 
accustomed to, aie features of imaginative nar- 
ralixe the world over. 

There aic fundamental differences in the 
forms of tales. /\mong most primitive tribes the 
single tales are rather short. Often thev are top- 
nected by being concentrated around a single 
character, like the transformer tales of many 
tribes, the talcs of Reynard the Fox, or the raA en 
talcs of eastern Siberia. A sequence may he 
established hy letting the hero tra\el thmugh a 
certain district. Only in rare instances aic tak> 
united by an inner bond, like some of the oiigin 
tales of Polynesia. Still more rarely are thcN cast 
in }x>etic form and united into epics, like lliosc of 
ancient Cireccc and of the Orient. 

Mention should be made of txvo minor 
literary fonns: the proverb and the riddle, lliesc 
arc highly developed in some parts of the world, 
as in Africa, almost absent in others, .is in 
America. 

Consult' Balfour, Henry, The Exolution of Detotalne 
(Ixindon 1893); Boas, ticanz, ((>'’0 

1927); (vrosse, Krnst, Die Anfan^e der Kumt (1 itihui- 
1894), English translation (New' York 1897V, HaJdon, 
A. C,, Ei^ilution iir Art (new' od. I^ondon 1914k ilirn, 
Yrjo, The Origins of Art (I^mdon i*>ooV, Hiegl, A, 
^tilfragen (Berlin 1893); Schcltcina, F. A. \.in, Die 
^tnortlisfhe Kumt (Berlin 1923); Stolpo, 11 ., Colletted 
Ltsays on Ornamental Art (Stockholm 1927), Wilson, 
Hliaabeth, Das Ornament (E.furt 1914), WalUsthck, 
Primitive Music (London 1893); Stiiinpt, K.11I, 
^ Anfange der Munk (Lctpsic 1911); VVciiht, 11 ., 
l^he Vrsprunge der Lyrxk (Munich 1924): Lc>cn, 
P. ^on der, Das Mdrchen (Leipaic i«32s). 

f^notoledge. A curious contrast is presented 
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between the actual control of nature based on 
precise knowledge and the manifold beliefs and 
practises of primitive man. The inventions pre- 
viously described are all the. result of acute ob- 
servation and of practical experience. The 
knowledge of primitive man extends over the 
whole field of his experience. He is familiar with 
the habits of animals and with the life of plants, 
so far as his practical experience brings him into 
contact with them. The regular movements of 
sun and moon arc known and lead to calendar 
systems based on the celestial phenomena, but 
ckiscly related to seasonal occupations. Measures 
of space and time arc the more elaborate, the 
more extensive their use in technical occupa- 
tions and in the regulation of daily occupations. 
Counling is the more elaborate, the more im- 
portant the number of equal objects in everyday 
life. 1 he north Californians have standard 
measures marked on their hands to determine 
the value of chains of shells; the tribes of British 
Columbia count their standard values by tens of 
thousands; the ritualistic calendar of the Pueblos 
detemiiiu‘S with a fair degree of accuracy the 
time for the perfonnance of the religious acts 
that ficciir during a sciks ot years. Principle's of 
geonut rv are empiriuilly known and applied in 
the squaring of boxes by -giving the diagonals 
etjual l<*ngth or by making a right angle by 
equally dividing the base of an isosceles triangle 
and conn rlmg ilie center of the base with the 
apex. ( bn g iphual knowledge is embodied in the 
sailing cha.ts of the Marshall Islanders, which 
maik the l(»cations of islands, directions of the 
swell and of riiiiciits and cross seas, and in the 
charts of the Kskiino. All these illustrate the 
abilitv In karn from the observation of complex 
phenomena. The measuring of time and space 
and the ail of counting indicate the beginnings 
of a systematization of knowledge which, how- 
ever, has not led to a systematic observation of 
the regular connections between objective 
phenomena an * :he rexTognition that the objec- 
tive world cannot be eonti oiled by thoughts or 
acts that enable us to influence our fellow men. 

Consult: Masi>n, (). T., The Oiitiins of Jm^ition 
(l>)iulon 1S95), WVule, K . Die .Infiim^e der Xaturbe~ 
hensthunif, 2 vols. (Stuttgart 1921-23); Hainbruch, 
P., *q)ic Sihifiahtt auf den Karolineu- und Marshall- 
If seln” in Meiuskundr, vol. \i 1 1912) no. 6; God- 
dard, P. E , Life and Culture of the Jlupa, L^niversity 
of C'alirnmia Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnolo|fv% vol. 1, no. 1 (Berkeley IQ03); Boas, 
Fran/, in Jessup North Picihc Expedition, Puhlica^ 
tions^ \ol. i-\ (New York 1900-26) vol. v (1905-09) 
p. 410-12, and Contnbuttom to the Ethnology qf the 
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Knakiuli^ Columbia Univcntty Contnbutioot to 
Anthropology (New York 1925) p. 112-19. 

Religion. As we (distinguish objects by size as 
large or small, by formal expression as beautiful 
or ugly, by ethical value as good or bad, ^^lthout 
being able to draw a sharp line between the con- 
cepts of these opposites, so distinguish be- 
tween degrees of power over the outer world or 
of the power of the outer world over us. Ordi- 
nary w'ays of applying power are a matter of 
everyday experience. Extraordinary wa>s of 
applying power are wonderful. The emotion 
arou^ by the latter is one of the chief elements 
of religious feeling. The line between the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary is indistinct. What is 
ordinary to one person or to one cultural group 
is extraordinary to another. I'hus it is diffi- 
cult to circumscribe the field of religion in asatis- 
£u:tory way, because the same ethnic phenomena 
may have a religious ainnotation or may lack it 
entirely. The cure of a patient by extracting from 
his body the supposed cause of disease, like a 
piece of bone, may be a purely practical act. 
It may also be associated with strong emotional 
feelings related to an unusual heightenuig of the 
everyday powers of the practitioner. In the 
former case it has no religious connotation, in 
the latter it has. It is necessary to consider in the 
study of religion all actirities and thoughts that 
are sometimes associated with the feeling of un- 
usual power — either one*8 own or one that con- 
fronts one’s self— even if in other cases they lack 
this connotation entirely. For this reason trea- 
tises on religious belief do and must include 
descriptions and discussions of the greatest 
variety of customs based on the assumption of 
relations which we do not recognize as founded 
on physical cause and effect, or on those in 
which phyrical cause and effect arouse a strong 
emotional attitude associated with the feeling for 
the existence of heightened powers. The specific 
character of this emotion is expressed by the 
attitude of man to those things which he con- 
siders sacred, as opposed to the ordinary 
secular life. From this point of view the religious 
side of ethical and aesthetic emotion will also 
find its proper place. 

It is convenient to consider religious phe- 
nomena from two angles, as thought and action. 
The former gives us the general view of nature, 
whkh in a sense we might call the dogma; the 
htter, actions related to the dogma or those re- 
leasing religious emotion. 

Thm are two widely distributed concepts of 


power, the one anthropomorphic and clearly 
conceptualized, the other vague and defined 
with difficulty. LAnguages like the American 
Algonquin, which classify the objective world in 
what is human-like (i.e. animate) and what is not 
human-like (i.c. inanimate), give the clearest 
evidence of the importance of the anthropo- 
morphic viewpoint. It may be tliat some of 
those which, like the Eskimo, do not know of 
any differentiation, recognize human qualities 
in the whole world. I'he interpretation of events 
according to subjective experience is, however, 
general. As we are only too apt to explain the 
tnoti\ation of action in our fellow men in ac- 
cordance witli our ow'n mode of thinking and 
feeling, so primitive man, with his lack of con- 
trolled experience, explains the events of the 
outer world as voluntary- actions winch, if help- 
ful to him, arc friendly, if impeding his plans, 
hostile. This is not to be conceived as a ration- 
alization but as an automatic reaction, like the 
unrepressed action of a person in our civiii/a- 
tion, child or adult, who vents his spleen on an 
inanimate object that has been the cause of some 
accident. The dogmatized dcxeloprncnt of this 
attitude may lead to the belief that the whoU 
world is animate, or to the belief that human- 
like beings inhabit all objects and that the ob- 
jects obey the orders of these beings rather than 
that the objects themselves ac't. This is in part 
the Eskimo conception of the inanimate woiid. 
Animals, on account of the many qualities of 
beliavior that they share with man, are most 
commonly considered as strictly analogous to 
pow'erful human beings. 

The anthropomorphic viewpoint is conversely 
applied in the conceptualization of inner ex- 
periences and of the phenomena accompanying 
death. In some languages qualities or even 
habitual actions are conceptualized as objects so 
that they appear as nouns. It is not by any means 
necessary that the occurrence of such concepts 
should lead to an imaginative process by means of 
which they arc given concrete fqrm and anthro- 
pomorphic character, but it affoflds ready oppor- 
tunity for such development. We still feci the 
force in the use of metaphors based on a con- 
crete form given to a state or attribute. Hunger, 
courage, love, sin, oonsciousniss, death, arc, 
owing either to traditional usaf^e or to peptic 
imagination, endowed v^ith qualities, particu- 
larly anthropomorphic qualities, and with 
concrete fonn. Sickness is often conceived as a 
concrete object or a living being that enters a 
body and may be removed again, or as an enemy 
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who attacks the body and against whom man 
may be defended. Sins or transgressions are 
commonly considered as impurities that may be 
removed by mechanical means. 'Fhe skill of a 
hunter may be objectivated and exist as an 
object or as an anthropomorphic being leading 
an existence independent of the hunter himself. 
Other qualities, particularly life, power oi action, 
personality, are indissolubly connected with the 
living individual. I'heir conceptualization, par- 
ticularly their anthropomorphic conceptualiza- 
tion, leads to the varying concepts of the soul. It 
is not rare that several of these occur at the same 
time, 80 that we have an apparent multiplicity of 
souls, in reality a multiplicity of different 
anthropomorphic aspects of life. 

Since those qualities, conditions and func- 
tions which we construe under the term '‘soul’* 
are conceived as substances, body and soul ha\c 
separate c.xistence and their li\es arc not en- 
compassed in the same jurriod of time^This 
seems to be the essence of the belief in im- 
mortality. The soul may exist before birth and 
continues to exist after death, for the memory of 
tht substantiated qualities of a person dm^s not 
ei’d with his death. I’hc intangible memor>'- 
image of the deceased arises suddenly, and 
\anishe$ again when the calls of cver}'day life 
repress imaginative thought and day dreams. It 
partakes of all the features of the departed and 
he appears in his daily garb and in his daily oc- 
cupations, all of which have, therefore, contin 
lied existence. I'hc conflicts between cvcr>’day 
experience and the continued existence of thc'se 
images lead also to the concept of the remote 
country of the dead. The detailed de\clopmenl 
of all these concepts into indi\idual systems of 
ni3rtho]ogy depends largely upon specific ideas 
developing in a tribal unit or introduced thnnigh 
intcrtrilial relations. Anthropomorphism is the 
expression of a lack of differentiation between 
the self and its sense experience. 

Fundamentally distinct from anthropomor- 
phization is the conceptualization of power as an 
attribute of objects. The concept is necessarily 
\agucr than the concrete anthropomorphization. 
A stone, a piece of wood or a tree is conceived as 
having the quality of bringing good luck or mis- 
fortune; a particular place or a particular time 
ia endowed with “sacred” qualities; a word or 
a symbolic action may have the quality of power; 

finally all nature may have the quality of ex- 
erting power. The awe inspired by any of these 
phenomena is a response to their immanent power 
that may have a depressing or an inspiring effect. 
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Such powers may also be discovered in mao. 
The seer who discovers the future, the twin 
children who control the weather, the warrior 
who has slain an enemy, the woman during 
menstruation or after child birth, and the dead 
are endowed with powers, helpful or dangerous. . 
Those who have helpful powers perform reli- 
gious functions in the community and are inter- 
mediaries between those without powers and 
the anthropomorphic beings or the vague powers 
whom they are able to control. 

Both types of reaction to the outer world oc- 
cur continually side by side and independently. 
They flow together in so far as the quality of 
power is ascribed to the anthropomorphized 
concepts. 

Only the anthropomorphic aspect of the 
world lencls itself to the development of mjtho^ 
logical concepts, for the human forms partici^ 
pate in human activities. The animals speak and 
act like men, the wind travels through the world, 
the sun is dre.sscd in shining garments, the sou) 
leaves the body. For this reason mythological 
concepts reflect necessarily the pattern of tribal 
life. At the same time they are transfigured by 
imagination, human conditions being exagger- 
ated or a contrast being created to the conditions 
existing in the known world. 

Many mythological concepts that are found 
distributed widely all over the world may be the 
immediate outflow of the anthropomorphic 
viewpoint. < his seems particularly true in con- 
nection with the ainccptualization of the soul, 
of animals as human beings, perhaps also in the 
readiness with which active natural forces, like 
sun, wind and thunderstorms, or everchanging 
natural forms, like the moon, are given human 
forms; but mvthological concepts are so varied 
and they so readily influenced by imag- 
inative suggestion that their actual develop- 
ment in each locality can be understood only 
by an analpis of their complex growth, due 
in part to the cvei changing formulations given 
by imaginative minds in the course of genera- 
tions, and in part to suggestions that come from 
the outside through cultural contact. 

The mvthological tales attached to the anthro- 
pomorphic characters are even more involved in 
their origins. All these tales, w*hen stripped of 
their mythological trappings, are clearly human, 
novelistic tales. It is often assumed that these 
tales are an expression of the naive contempla^ 
tion of natural phenomena. Their distribution 
and the variety of mythological purposes served 
by the same tale suggest that ordinarily the 
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reverse process has occurred. 'Fhe anthropo- 
morphic characters seem to have fitted a pre- 
existing tale or to have suited peculiar human 
situations that arc often the topic of conversa- 
tion. ITicsc were transferreil to the m\thologic 
characters. 'Fhere is ample evidence of tl)e wide 
difiPusion of tales and of the variety of their 
mythological applications. 

Most mythologies attempt to account for the 
beginnings of things, for the origin of human 
inventions and for the regulations controilini' 
life. The mythological imagination relating to 
origins is always satisfied with the existence of 
things as they arc now in another concrete 4ir 
conceptual world, from which they are brought 
into the world of m*in piecemeal or altogether; 
from a concrete world by heroic or crafty 
visitors, from a conceptual world through pro- 
jection into objective existence by a creative 
will power, as in Semitic mythology; or by actual 
manufacture according to the preexisting idea. 
In some cases the beginnings of <»ur era are 
marked not only by the beginnings of thr>se con- 
ditions that make life jHissibIc but alsr) by the 
introduction of the ditlicuitics that beset human 
life, while the previous period did not know 
danger, sickness and death. The correlated idea 
of an end of our perifnl with recurrence of de- 
sired conditions is not s^.^ frequent. 

While the vague concept of power as an attri- 
bute has not the necessary definiteness to IcaJ 
to the fonnation of myths, it occurs constantly 
as an impoitant element of mythical tales, just 
as it appears in human life: the mysterious 
qualities of space, exemplified by the contrast 
between inland and sea, mountains and plains, 
or between the cardinal points; of time as shfivvn 
by the {H>wcr or sacredness of certain hours or 
days, of the solstices, midnight or new' mmn; of 
numbers, as in the formal number of repetitions 
of an action, of the success of the third brother, 
of the fifth son or of the fourth attempt to reach 
a goal. In many of these cases the purely ae$'thet- 
k pleasure in repetition may be felt as no less 
important than the mystic relations of space, 
time and number. 

The forms of religious activities and those of 
religious concepts are interrelated. An extended 
group of religious actmties serves the purpose 
of obtaining success in undertakings; in other 
words, they are designed to obtain the fulfil- 
ment of wishes. Magical acts are performed to 
control immanent {X)wers of objects or of 
mythical beings. In the performance of a process 
re^es the power to have the same process re- 


peated in another desired place or on another ob- 
ject. 'rhis is magic by analogy. To dissolve the 
cLiy ligure of an enemy in running water causes 
the enemy to waste away. 'Fhe symbolic act by 
means of wliich an end is to be attained varies in 
chanicter among ditferent tribes and according 
to the enils to be attained. Fertility of plants or 
animals is promoted by sexual symbolism, ra:n 
and wind by symbolic, imitative actions. An 
object and all its parts are f(‘lt to be so intinutcly 
related that an action aficcting the part will 
alhx't the whole. Particularly the human body is 
so keenly felt to be tme with the hair, nails and 
excretions, with objects that have alxsorhcd some 
of the exhalation or perspiration, that their mal- 
treatment w ill immediately afleci the ImkIv itself. 
WIiatcMT is ilone to the part affects the whole. 
A spell can coerce anthropomorphic beings on 
account of its inherent j'Mjwer. 'Phe action of 
ainnlcts is based on their qualities that exert a 
control over other (pialities or anthropomorphic 
beings. .An amulet makes it permissii)lc to visit 
uncanny places and protects against the attack 
of spirits. On the other hand unlucky objects 
may thwart favorable inlhieiicc^. 

Generally all kinds of j>ower, conceived as 
qualities or in anthroj>omorphic fonii, are un- 
able to overcome the ilefiling influences of the 
unclean, particularly of mourners and mensinj- 
ating women, sometimes also of a murderer or of 
a warrior wlio has killed an enemy. Hostile 
powers may be overcome by magical acts. 

It depends entirely upon the attitude of the 
performer of a magical act or of the wearer of an 
amulet whether his behavior is iiulividually (»f a 
religious character or whether he kxiks iipim it 
uncmotirinaliy purely as a relation of cause and 
effect, from his point of view as a practical or 
scientific process. When accompanied by the 
em(»tional state induced by the awe, respect, or 
feeling of sacredness of the qualities utilized, it 
is religious. 

The devices used for influencing anthro- 
pomorphic beings arc natural^' parallel to be- 
havior by which human beings ire influenced: to 
entreaty, presents or coinpuliion. These de- 
vices applied to antbropomolphic beings arc 
prayer, sacrifice and compelling .spell. Formality 
of prayer and sacrifice arc oftin necessary be- 
cause their power is believed to be immanent 
not in the act as such but iti its form. The 
stronger this concept, the more rigidly con- 
trolled is ritualistic behavior. Ritualistic ac- 
curacy of behavior is sometimes insisted on 
because of the inherent power of the precise 
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action; at other times it is interpreted as a re- 
quirement imposed by anthroprjmorphic pow- 
ers. Simple forms of ritual are merely an ex- 
pression of custom, like tabus or forms adhered 
to in gatherings. In must of these the religious 
explanation is due to nitionali/.atioa of a pre- 
vailing custom, although the rationalization may 
produce new parallel customs. Examples of 
such rationalized customs are the food tabus. 
Some South African tribes obserxe frxid tabus, 
because the eating of the forbidden fruit would 
cause the teeth to drop out prematurely. Inhere 
is no reference to a supernatural being. 'Fhe 
Eskimos must obser\’e their tabus l)ecause the 
concretely conceived transgression fastens itself 
to the hair of the anthropomorphic giver of food 
animals, annoys her and causes her to withhold 
the food supply. 

Many ritualistic acta designed to increase the 
power of the performer re<jinre a heightened 
(.motional statf* When power is to he obtained 
Iroin anthropomorphic beings, their grace 
is secured by rigorous purification, fasting, 
dancing and, in some cases, by self-torture. 
'I'liese ma> lead to a trance in which the desired 
power-bestowing vision is secured. The p* rson 
who seeks a \ision and the practising sliaman 
work themselves up into a stale of high excite- 
ment. Other ritualistic acts are perfunctory and 
laik the emotional connotation. Of this character 
arc most of the tabus and proscriptions which 
are automatically repeated day by Jav: snull, 
H'gular sacriiiccs and prayers and the like.The 
greater the formalism, the less the accompany- 
ing ndigious excitement. 

Rituals arc apt to increase in complexity, the 
larger the number of participants and the 
stronger their differentiation in regard to 
specific powers. Their specific fonns depend not 
so much on religious concepts as on their rela- 
tion to social fonns and aesthetic impulses. 

The terms animism, nuina and other related 
ones have Ixien avoided here, because thei’ 
present use seems to obscure the essential point, 
the difference between the approach to the 
“supernaturar* from the viewpoints of i>ower 
conceived as anthropomorphic and of power 
conceived as an inherent quality of objects. 

Contult: Spencer, Herbert, P^ineiptes of Sonology, 3 
(^ndon 1876-96; vol. i, 3rd cd. 1885); Tvlor, E. 
“•* Primitive Culture (7th ed. Now York 1924); I x»wic, 
Jv* H., Pnmitive Religitm (New York 1924); Sneath, E. 

Religion and the Future Life (New York 1922); 
JJtto, Rudolf, Das HeUige (9th ed. Breslau 1922), tr. 

!• w. Harvey as The Idea qf the Holy (lA>nd(m 
*9*3); Soderbkini^ Nathan# Do# Werden des Gottes* 
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glaubens (I^ipsic 1916); Hauer, J. W., Die Religionen^ 
vol. i- fSturtgart 1923- ); Marett, R. R., The 
Thrtihold of Religion (and cd. lamdon 1914); Durk- 
hciin, E., formes eUmentaire^ de la tne leligieuie 
(Paris 1912), ti. by J. W. .Swain flxindon 1915). 

Ethics, The impression given by the moral 
behavior of man in different cultures is that of a 
great variety of standards. I'hc slight valuation 
of human life, anthropophagy, slavery, torture 
of captives, suicide, looseness of sexual relations, 
represent attitudes that seem fundarncnlally 
different from our own standards. Notwith- 
standing these differences in behavior the 
ethical motivation does not show' analogous 
differences. A sharp distinction is alwav's drawn 
between the members of the social group and 
outsiders. The standard of ethical beliavior 
toward members of one's owm group is regu- 
lated by subordination of the individual to 
group interests and by recognition of the rights 
of other members of the group. Mutual help- 
fulness in the grou]) is demanded; inordinate 
egotism that ovcrriiles the interests of fellow' 
members is resemted. The liskimo shares his 
game with unsuccessful hunters, the clan of 
Alaska Indians supports one of its members in 
his undertakings by gifts or loans of valu- 
ables. Property rights in the community are 
respected. General subordination under the 
rules which keep the society going is expected. 
These ruli< are not binding outside of the 
closed socia unit. Behavior toward the alien 
dej>ends uptm the form of this concept. In 
most primitive societies the verv' fact that only 
members of one’s own group are designated as 
human beings indicates that, at one time at least, 
a specific ditlerence was felt to exist between 
them and aliens. With increasing recognition of 
the similarii^y of interests between aliens and 
group-fellows, the utter disregard of the inter- 
ests of the fonner has been weakened, although 
the feeling of difference is an active force even 
up to the present time. 

The social obligations that develop in inti- 
mate family life, particularly the instinctive rela- 
tions between mothers and helpless children, 
not always only their own, may be observed 
everywhere. When the social customs interfere 
with them, as occurs in numerous cases, ethical 
conflicts arise. 

In primitive society the standard of behavior 
is fixed by a common culture. As in the Homeric 
epos the relations of man and the gods were 
recognized beyond the possibility of a doubt and 
the ethics of behavior were regulated according 
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to a well integrated culture, so it is in primitive 
society, which d<ies not fax-or inciix'idual freedom 
of thought. The indixklual docs not seek an 
ide«il, it is gixen to him. Pressure in regard to 
confonnity in belief is xery rare, hut indiviiluai 
actions contrarx* to custom are so often con- 
ceived as detrimental to the common xxeal that 
they are resented aixd suppressed. 

The most serious offenses xxithin the social 
group are murder and bodily harm; infraction of 
property rights, including adultery; xxitchcraft 
and transgression of tabus or other regulations 
that concern the xxhole comrnunitx. In cases of 
indhidual or group conflict retaliation is felt as 
an ethical dutv. In some cases the feeling of 
respect for tlie rights of fclloxv members turns 
into jealous cnx y of everj' person xxho is in any 
way prominent, by xxcalth, xxisdom or skill. This 
is a characteristic feature, for instance, of 
African society. 

Consult, Wcstcrmarck, E. Tht Orifiin and Dn tUfp^ 
men* of the Moral IdeM, z vob. (2nd ed. l^mdon 1912- 
17 ; Sutherland. A., The Ihyon and Crottth of the 
Moral Jiutimt^ 2 \ob. (lamdon 1898), ilohhousc, 
L. T., Morals in Esndutton (3rd ed. lamdon 1915). 

The iNThGRSTioN OF Cn-TVRE. All the \ari- 
OU3 aspect! of human life: bodily form, language, 
culture, as xxell as the enx ironment in xx*hich man 
is placed, are interrelated, and the form of 
culture is a result of this integration. In many 
aspects of culture the mutual influences are 
strong, in others xxeak. 

Race and culture. No adequate proof has ever 
been gixen shoxxing that the different bchaxior 
of racial groups is organically determined. The 
wide range of differences between indixiduak 
and family lines constituting a local race, and the 
occurrence of identical types in related races, 
have been pointed out before (p. 75). It has also 
been stated that this overlapping of forms is 
much more far reaching in physiological and 
mental functioning than in anatomical form. 
The apparent differences in mental reaction of 
races obtained by students of experimental 
psychology may be ascribed as well to differ- 
ences in upbringing and in cultural experience 
as to differences in anatomical structure, llie 
differences in results of tests taken on people of 
the same descent, but living in different en- 
vironment, seem to prox^ the importance of 
environmental as against organic determination. 
In groups as much alike as the various types of 
Europe no anatomical difference can be found 
that would explain the varying beha^/ior of 


different social or kx»l groups. The achieve- 
ments of different races have lieen adduced as 
proof of ofgaiiic differences. The primitixe 
rulftire of the AustnilLins, contrasted xvith the 
high cixili/ation of is taken as pnxif of 

the lower mental status of the Australian. While 
it is not possible to disprove the argument in 
this case, it is certainly not applicable in a com- 
parison of north Europeans, central Europeans, 
south Europeans, Mongols and Malays. In these 
cases the historic conditions arc so different, 
the organic basis of mental life so similar, that it 
seems arbitrary to explain diffcamces as due to 
biological factors. It is possible that the fre- 
quency of crcatixe genius may not be the same in 
all races and that slight differences in the diqii- 
bution of xartoiis forms of functioning occ iir, 
but it cannot be shoxxn that any of the existing 
races is, on account of its hereditarj' cluracter, 
unable to participate in any one of the existing 
cixili7ation.s. 

Comult (i«»hincdu, .Aithiir ilc, /iftjj o/r tin 

raift hunmnte\^ z (211! eJ I\iris bk 1 tr 

b\ Admn Collins (l^moon 191 \ micrai iurM\ 

of the liteiature relaimK to tnenui JillrrciHt.s oi r u 
has been unen In 'lhr<»philc Simar, I tu \ tmum- 
sur la formation de hi dottnnr di ( rutts an \ I /// tah 
et son expanuon au \t\ ituh (Hriismls 192 » I In 
fortunately the author diH:s not discriminate cli 1 i> 
between the thct»r> of racul and cultural charutcii. 
tics, so that many of his statements aic misUaclini; 
Amonic representatives of ilic theca> ol lack of toticki- 
tion between nicial decent and cultuml life 11 i\ ho 
mentioned Hertz, Fnedrich, Rassr and hultur iinl 
ed. Leipsic igas'l, tr. by A S. I^netus and \\ 1 ntz 
(Lfmdon 192K), Zollschan, I., Das Ra\wnprobhm (pd 
cd, Vienna 1912); Boas, V,, The Mtnd of Ihwiitue 
ManiSevi York 191 1), and Anthropology and Mtjthtn 
Life (New York 192S); lamic, R. H , (hdtme anti 
Ethnology (New York 191 ?)■ A medial position is 
taken b> Hankins, Frank 1 1 ., The Reuial Baw of 
Ctviiisatum (New York 1926). 

Environment and Culture, Attempts have been 
made to explain the whole cultural complex 
due to environmental influences. This is not 
possible. In every society tlic elements that 
influence the actual course df cultural change 
are many and varied. We may expect to find an 
influence of environment upon culture, but the 
fact that a variety of cultural forms occurs at 
various periods in the same environment is 
sufficient indication that the dtavironment alone 
does not determine specific citltural forms. The 
American Indian who did not know the use 0 
iron and coal was influenced by his environment 
differently from his European successor. In- 
creased knowledge changes the relation of ttaxi 
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to his environment. Before horses were intro- 
duced, the western prairies played one part in 
the life of the Indian. After the introduction of 
horses they played another part, and after the 
disappearance of the buffalo and the introduc- 
tion of cattle, still another. Their introduction 
was determined by historical happenings that 
had no relation to the environment, but that 
changed the environment itself. Environment 
modifies culture, and culture modifies certain 
aspects of the environment. 'Fhe limiting effects 
of environment are clear. The absence of vege- 
table products limits the culture of the Eskimo, 
the absence of snow that of the inhabitants of 
Central Africa. Absence of wood on the steppes, 
of stone on atoll islanas, of fish in the desert are 
all limiting fiictors. On the other liand gc^o- 
graphical conditions arc a creative factor to a 
\ery slight degree only. Fertility of the soil does 
not produce agriculture. It helps in the develop- 
ment of agriculture where the art is known. The 
presence at large herds of reindeer has not cre- 
ated d(»mestication in America, although Si- 
berian tribes living in an analogous eiuironmcnt 
ha\e domesticated the reindeer. The presence of 
iron ores in America has not de\ eloped Aineri- 
lan metallurgy, although in Africa the ores arc 
utilr/id. The influence of environment is con- 
fined to mollifications brought about m pre- 
cvisting cultural forms. I'hc direction which the 
stimulus takes depends upon cultural factors. 
The hard snow ot the Arctic enabled the Eskimo, 
but not other Arctic tribes, to m\cnt the vaulted 
snow liut. 'Fhe iKTurrcnce of clay does not 
everywhere lead to the development of pottery'. 
When It does occur, the excellence of the tech- 
nique is not dependent ujion the abundance and 
quality of material but iijion the general eco- 
nomic demands and the technical and artistic 
xiivities of the jH^ople. Given a certain type of 
culture, the cHc'Cts of environment may be 
traced in many important aspcctsof life, but only 
m this sense can environment be considered a<f 
a determinant. The periodicity of the seasons, 
the habits of animals, the general configuration 
nf the country all exert their influences. Periods 
of activity and of leisure, the location of v illagcs, 
movements of the tribe from one legality to 
another, the forms of means of transportation 
and the limits of political units arc so affected. 
Thus the seasonal ripening of fruits followed by 
periods in which vegetable food supply is not 
available and the annual movements of spawning 
feh followed by periods in which the supply of 
«ah is inadequate determine the habits of 
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people dependent upon fruits and fish. The 
position of villages near streams that abound 
in fish or on the seacoast; the periodic migrations 
nf tribes that hunt migratosy game; the use 
of the sledge and snowshoc in snow covered 
countries; the political isolation of communities 
in secluded valleys, are determined or at least 
favored by local conditions. The food supply 
also controls the size of communities tliat do not 
im|:>ort food products and thus exerts an indirect 
influence over srxrial and political organization. 
The experiences with which the imagination of 
the people occupies itself are furnished by the 
environment in which they live. Hence their 
traditional tales, their metaphorical expressions 
and even their religious beliefs require, for a 
full understanding, a knowledge of the influence 
of env inmment upon a preexisting culture and 
of its importance as furnishing much of the 
available sense experience. 

No less efioctiv e is the geographical position 
of a people that makes possible or hinders 
cultural contact and the dissemination of ideas 
and inventions. Attention has also been directed 
to the stimulating or enervating effect of climate 
upon the individual, but no direct relation l>c- 
tween the.se conditions and the development of 
early culture has been proved to exist. Analogous 
cultural forms exist or existed in tropical 
Africa and in temperate North America, and 
advanced cultures flourished in India and in 
Europe. 

Conwlt: Ratzel, F., Anthropogeographie, 2 \ols. (2nd 
ed. Stuttgart 1KQQ-1912), Semple, E. C., Influences 0/ 
Geographic Enxironnunt (New Ycjrk 1911); Vidal dc 
la Blache, P. M J., Pnntipes de gtographte humaine 
(Pans 1022), tr b\ M. T. Bin^'ham (New York 1926); 
]luntjni:tc>n, Ellsworth, CntltsaUon and Climate 
(3id cd. New York 1924). 

Population, The density of population is 
determined both by cultural achievements and 
by environment. \ {'lopulation that is entirely 
self-sustaining, that does not receive food 
supplies from the outside, is limited by the food 
supply that can be secured from its habitat. An 
Evskimo tribe that relies upon sea hunting, or a 
Californian tribe that lives on acorns, cannot in- 
crease permanently beyond the limit that can be 
sustained in the most unfavorable years. These 
limits are higher where agriculture or herding 
occur. \Vlien the food supply is ample, the 
density of a population may increase, provided 
there are no other checks, like w'ar, infanticide or 
disease. If at the same time the food supply is 
seasonal or so easily secured that time for 
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leisure remains, the total number of individuals The amount of leisure depends upon eco- 


^‘ho can devote their time to occupations other 
than the mere obtaining; of food and shelter in* 
creases, and opportunities for the de\clopment 
of new cultural achievements are given. In 
general a correlation between density of popula- 
tion and diversity of cultural traits may be ob- 
served. Political organization de|.^nds upon the 
size of scK'ial units and u|X)n the density of 
population. 

It is possible that the natural limitations of 
population may have contributed to devices for 
an artiticiai retardation of the natural increase, 
by infanticide, alxirtiiin and restrictions of 
sexual intercourse, although it does not seem 
likely that these are primary causes. 

Comulii F . Anthiof>rti!ef*graphiet 3 \ols. (2nd 

ed. Stuttgart \ol. 11, p. ^5-256; Cair- 

Saumlcrs, A. M., T/ie I^^puiatton PrMem (Oxford 
193a). 

Language and Culture. The interrelations be- 
tween language and culttire have been touched 
upon before (p. 7S). So far as inventions, insti- 
tutions, art ami religion go, they are not far 
reaching. Their importance lies in the influence 
•f language ujxin speculative thought, upon 
directions followed in attempts to give explana- 
tions for customs; still more in the emotional 
v*alue of words that serve as symbols, like those 
for supernatural power or sacred objects and 
acts. This, however, is not a s^iecific character- 
istic of bnguage. It is common to all symbols. 

Interrelations between Other Cultural Phe- 
nomena. llic relations between geographical 
environment and fundamental economic condi- 
tions are close, and in most cases the environ- 
ment acts through the intermediarj' of eainomic 
conditions. These, being a part of culture, are 
much more closely related to other manifesta- 
tions of cultural life than environment. The 
occupations by means of which man obtains food 
and shelter determine the direction in which his 
discoveries and inventions develop. The sea- 
hunting Eskimo has developed his lioats and 
weapons because his whole life is based on the 
procuring of sea mammals for food and for 
heat; not that the specific forms are determined 
by the economic occupation, but the concentra- 
tion of attention upon this occupation gives the 
opportunity for new achievements. The cattle 
breeder and agriculturists acquire their ex- 
periences and make their technical inventions in 
those domains of human activity upon which 
their attention is concentrated. 


noniic conditions. 'J*hc more easily food and 
shelter arc secured, the more ready is man to 
devote his time to play with hands, tools and 
mind. 'I'he complexity of cultural activities in- 
creases, therefore, with favorable economic con- 
ditions. 

While it cannot he maintained that scx'ial 
forms are determined by economic conditions, 
the two aspects of cultural life arc indissolubly 
related. In a region of ample f(X)d supply in 
which the maintenance of life depends solely 
upon physical skill and in which a sparse [Xipu- 
lation allows everyone to Hnd a productive 
hunting gn>imd, a ditierentiation according to 
rank or wealth is not likely to occur, except in mj 
far as orphans, widows and old f>cf>plc may be 
thrown ii|X)n the mercy of their friends and 
relatives. When the produce «»f the country' docs 
not allow all to share equally, when specially 
favored s]v>ts arc claimed as property, ilu* 
equality is iiisturbed and economic and social 
differentiations arc found, 'rinis the ilevclop- 
ment of property concepts, the organi/ation of 
the family and of occupations, the otiurrcncc of 
societies v\ith social (»r religious functions, are all 
intimately related to economic comlitions. 'I'lie 
forms of organization cunivit be explained as due 
to economic nccc^ssity, but their devilopinent 
may be favored or hindered by economic needs, 
while they themselves always influence cto- 
nomic life. Thus property in land may be vesud 
in the whole community. Among hiiiiteis and 
fcK)d gatherers all may have equal rights; or the 
labor bestowed ujxm a particular locality -like 
the building of traps, burning over of ground or 
tilling the soil" - may give to an indiv idual or to a 
group a temporary or permanent right to the 
use of a particular piece of land. The property 
rights in these cases depend ujwn the constitu- 
tion of the cooperative unit, whether a single 
person, a family, a sib or a society. In cxtreim 
cases, as in some African tribes, all property in 
land may be vested in a single ruler. 

Whenever the transfer of property involves 
future obligations on the patt of the recipient, 
the transaction is public and gives opportunity 
to the development of ritualistic behavior 
African marriages, the potlatch of northwest 
America and the elaborate Kula Ring of 
Trobriands are examples. 

Intertribal relations are strongly influence by 
economic considerations. It has been jwintc 
out that war is often a means to the acquisition o 
necessaiy or desired property. Peaceful contac 
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is commonly based on mutual economic interest, 
on the regulated exchange of produce which 
may lead to tlie establishment of regular mar- 
kets, as in Africa or on the islands in Bering 
Strait where Asiatic and American tribes meet 
for barter. 

The assumption made by Lewis Morgan and 
his followers of a close correlation between 
tonns of family oiganization and other cultural 
traits is not borne out by the fuller data that are 
now available. We find the small bilateral family 
among the Eskimos, unusual complexity of the 
tribal organization among the Australians. In 
North America the division of the tribe in a 
few exogamic sibs is rather characteristic of the 
agricultural tribes, bilateral families are char- 
acteristic of many hunting and fishing tribes. 

The terminology of blood relationship and of 
affinity is only to a small extent an expression of 
biological relations. It is primarily an expression 
of social relations. Assuming exogamy as an 
exceedingly ancient institution, as indicated by 
Its universality, the extension of terms of the 
incest group beyond the small family will exert 
an influence over the development of sibs, as 
indicated before (p. 86), The mutual influence 
between the early terms of relationship and their 
application to wider circles may have established 
larger exogamic groupings and these in turn 
may have stabilized the linguistic caleg^>ries, 

A close connection may lie traced between 
oiganization on occupational and political lines 
and technical progress. The greater the variety 
of technical processes and the more complex the 
technique, the more developed is social spcciali- 
yation, as among the Africans where the trade of 
the blacksmith is often carried on by a separate 
socul class; or in Samoa, where the carpenters 
are a group by themselves. Specialization in 
technical pursuits of the tw’o sexes or of individ- 
uals of special skill is universal. In the latter 
group those who are believed to be possessed of 
supernatural powers form a distinct class. 
Political organization depends in part upon the 
type of activity of the tribe, in part upon the 
size of the population. Recognized leaders who 
Hield authority arc found wherever communal 
undertakings occur that demand leadership for 
their success. The closer tlie contact between 
individuals and families whose interests arc 
liable to come into conflict, the more frequently 
do we find more elaborate political organization. 
Its form is not determined by these conditions 
^^t by historical relationa or other particular 

conditions. 
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Religious beliefs pervade the whole domain 
of cultural life, for technical, economic, legal, 
social and artistic manifestations are filled with 
beliefs and actions that have a religious back- 
ground. Since the success of every action de- 
pends upon skill, upon the power of adequate 
performance, it may be thwarted by hostile or 
helped by friendly powers. The relation of man 
to the supernatural pervades, therefore, his 
whole life. lY^chnical and economic activities 
arc often accompanied by prayers and tabus; 
and everything pertaining to social organization 
is sanctified. Customary law is largely occupied 
with the observances of religious proscriptions. 

More essential than these interrelations be- 
tween various aspects of culture is the unifica- 
tion of culture according to definite pattern*:. In 
a number 'f primitive cultures occur fundamen- 
tal attitudes that dominate the thoughts and 
behavior of the society. Thus the Indians of the 
northwest coast of America arc entirely domi- 
nated by the desire for rank and social prestige to 
be attained by lavish distribution of wealth. All 
the actions of men and w’omen, from childhood 
on, arc dominated by this thought. The methods 
of social preferment arc fixed and may be ob- 
served in the procedures connected with social 
gatherings, shamanism, ceremonies and war. 
Many Melanesians seem to be under the sway 
of a similar pattern, in which, however, display 
of property more important than distribution. 
'Fhe Indians the plains are dominated by the 
idea of advancement of social standing by means 
of warlike exploits and militarj' glory of a set 
type, with emphasis upon personal bravery. 
Their feeling for military prow»css as a dominant 
characteristic of their lives is entirely distinct 
from that of the headhunting Dyak. In contra- 
distinction to these types of culture that stress 
social standing. Dr. Bunzel describes the life of 
the Zuni Vr. Mead that of the Samoan, who 
strive to merge individuality in the mass. Dr. 
Benedict ha.s desciibcd in a most instructive 
manner the distinction between the •‘Di- 
onysian” orgiastic pattern of the lives of most 
Indians and the “Apollonian” formal pattern of 
the Pueblos. In many cases the general cultural 
pattern is weak and the culture seems to us thin. 
Nevertheless the strong influence of patterns of 
thought or behavior may be felt, even in these 
cases, in more limited aspects of culture. An 
example is the art style to which every newly 
invented pattern conforms. The pronounced 
styles of New Zealand, those of the tribes of the 
Amazon region, of the basketry of the Indians of 
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vanous parts of California or the local iharactcr 
of mythology and folklore are ot this kind I'he 
strong influence of the pattern appears also m 
social organization and religion^ ntual When 
one section of a tribe is dtsigiutcd b\ a name, 
all ha\e names; i^hcn one IkIicms in a totermc 
ancestor or protector, all have this IkIicI, if 
tabus arc proscribed tor sibs, thtv are likcl\ 
to be proscribed tor other tvpes ol social group- 
ings. 

The integration ot culture here discussed is 
not identical \\ ith the corn lations tst il^livlu d bv 
earlv investigators, like I cwin II Morgin Jt is 
also distinct tniin those conditions IkIvucii 
language, ccononuc lih , vkiiI orgu i/uion m d 
religion whuh U ^dimuit j^ul V\ Jl 

rivc from a compirative '^tndv or cultuns Not- 
withstanding tluir attempt to reach hivtoriczl ic- 
sults b) an analvsiN ot cultures based on the m- 
currcnces ot riuiueroiis analogoii:> phcnornmi, 
they end with an cv<»iuttonarv series in which 
many aspen. ts ot culture appear lirrnlv assoc uted 
on each dev clopmt ntal stage 

Ci^muit ^chmiJt. \\ , and Kopniis W * (t« tli- 
ftchatt und VVirtschitt der \olktr* pi OlHmsmi M , 
and others, Der Mtnuh Mr //?/<«, 3 \ols rlkrltri 
1912-24) \o* m, pt I Sihrnidt NN On 
atellung in den nofxJ- und inittcl- imerik inis< htn 
Sprachen’* in Inrernation il Congress ot Amiruan- 
isn, list congres*^, Pr pt 1 Mhc lligiic 

1924) p 287-304 and /ur (Knitiv^tcllunz ab Xys- 
druck der gcistigcii 1 instellung ’ m \rithr<>(sA)t,H< he 
GeselJschaft in Wicn, \ul bin 

234-J6 

Education Children grow into the integrated 
culture largely bv imitation 'Fhcir plav is based 
on imitation ut the activities of thf ir ddeis and 
they participate at an early age, at least parti- 
ally, in many of the industrial and vkiiI activi- 
ties of the community formal education d(x*s 
not occupy much time, but it is not lacking. 
Behavior according to tribal standards is rigor- 
ously exacted and breaches arc not passed over 
hghtly. The breach of an important taou, like 
intrusion into a secret religious society, may 
even be punbhed by death, however innocently 
committed. All this does not make the dev elop- 
ment of unruly gangs impossible. 'Fhcy may 
even be encouraged as a means of developing a 
domineering and warlike spirit. As soon as 
children are capable of taking part tn the in- 
dustrial activities of the tnbe, they arc expected 
to do so. Girls t^'ke charge of their younger 
brothers and sisters, assist in household duties, 
and leant the mdustnes carried on by women. 
Boys participate in the work of the mci.. At the 


same time moral instruction is given directly, 
by explaining those types of behavior that arc 
considereil right, lespecttiil behavior before 
elders and supernatural beings, or arrogance 
towanl interior classis, the pmprictits of 
behavior in everyday life, liberality or parsi- 
rnonv; ciattiness or truthfulness Often the 
moral ti aching is attached to an entertaining 
tale whuli mav be poiiitcei toward a moral, or 
inav be nurelv illustiative \n im|X)rtant pm 
ot the ediuation ot the young is connc*ctcd with 
iirtrnonies of initiation, for 111 nunv cases the 
Merer beliefs and rites are divulged to them it 
this time "1 he titis also im|>ose severe hardships 
upon the voung Thev dcvilop and test thiir 
enduianet I he funetion ot most ol ihtse iiUs 
IS to make the voung full participants in tnhil 
life 1 he corresponding ceremonies through 
which the girl has to p.iss are gcneiallv Itss 
educitivi, but hinge u|>on the magic power of 
the hisi nu ristniation 'still the (diu him 
tcaturcN ire n»)t absent \ special le iturc of tiu 
aelolcscent rili s ot bovs aiiel girls is tl i preptr i- 
lion for vpccial aelivittcs \ bo\ iniv stnve 
tor me tns tint nuke \ iin i successful gambici, 
shaman or warrior a giil toi skill in an iiulustn 
or in hir hoiiu work wune times skill in specnl 
activities Is secured m chiliibooel 1 hi 1 skinii) 
shaman ma\ impart jvmer to a child bv hoKling 
It in his la|> In New C altcloi la the iiivil string 
cut on a haril stone makes ihe chile! hard liki i 
stone m battli , in Xanccnivet Island when 
fasteneei to the baton of a gCK>d singer, it makes 
the child a gof>d singer 

(^omiilt H iinblv, \\ I) , Oriiymt of KJucatton amotm 
Pnmitn^ PropUs (Londein 1926), 

Tnr SnoY oi Cuiikes — Eiolution and 
ProgTis^, The early anthropologists, like Spen- 
cer, Tylor, Morgan and Luhlx)ck, who ele- 
vclopecl their theories under the stinuilus of 
Darwinian evolution, observed correctly the ni 
creasing complexity of cultural forms, the prog- 
ress of knowledge and the elimination of anti- 
c]uattd forms. On this basi$ the theory of the 
evolution of culture appeared to them as a 
continuous process. They efred in assuming a 
single unilinear evolution Which m ^ be dis- 
covered by means of the itudy or examples 
collected at random from all parts of the world 
To fcbe one instance, both Tylor and Spencer, 
each from a single fundamental idea, tried to 
develop the whole religious structure, alAoiigh 
I’ylor at least recognized diversification in later 
development. It is the picture of biological 
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development in which diverse life forms spring 
from the same source, hxtrenie evolutionists 
even assumed a unilinear dcvelopinent according 
to which every existing priii)iti\e and ad\aiiced 
culture may be gi\en its piuper place in a single 
ascending line. At present \\e recognize that 
cultural phenomena rarely ha\e a single sf>uree. 
Kconomic life has two fundamentally distinct 
sources in the occupations of man and woman, 
Vrom the combination of which agriculture, 
with the help of domesticated animals, later 
de\ clops; the graphic and plastic arts develop 
from virtuosity in techni<jiie and from atleinpted 
representations which How together and deter- 
mine the later course of art; in religion are found 
the two fundamental ideas of power as an attri- 
bute of objects and as one of antliro]K)morphic 
bemgs. Besides this, in the further course of 
lii'-toric development, contact with foreign 
tubes pl.i}S an im]Hirtant part, so that the gener- 
il jMcluie is (»mm of culture arising fn)m multiple 
smirces that unite, hrancli out and flow together 
timoni' themselves and with remote lines. 

Willie the geneial evolutionary scheme is no 
loiievr tenable, the prohlem of progress remains. 
Obhirvation proves that the inventions and 
knowkdge of man have cxleiuUd with ever in- 
cuasing rapidity, and it is jvossible to speak of 
jiiogiess in tcchnic|uc, in successful exploitation 
ot natural resources and in knowledge, for 
everv step taken is an addition to previous 
knowledge. C'ases of loss of previous knowledge 
ate cotnparativelv rare and, for mankind as a 
vvlifile, lempirar)'. It is much more difficult to 
speak of progress in any other cultural activity, 
except in so far as those aspects t>f cultural life 
tliat contradict the advances of knowledge 
gradually disappear. 'Fhe lack of change in 
fundamental ethical attitudes has been men- 
tioned (p. 97). Progress in social organization 
refers generally to a better adaptation to eco- 
nomic conditions and ethical requirements as 
umlerstood according to the general state of 
knowledge. 

J^jfusion and Independent Origin, Discussion 
'>f the problem of independent origin or diffu- 
sion of cultural traits has played an important 
part in the history of anthropology. The signifi- 
cance of diffusion is now generally recognized, 
al>undant proof being available through the 
evidence of prehistoric archaeology, of early 
history and of the distribution of cultural 
phenomena. The gradual spread of bronze and 
in Europe, the evidence of mutual in- 
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fluenccs between Europe, Central Asia and the 
I'ar East, the distribution of inventions relating 
to navigation among the tribes of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, the distribution of Indian corn 
and its cultivation in the tw'o Americas, are cases 
in |>oint. 'I'here is, however, still much un- 
certainty in regard to the degree of similarity 
that constitutes proof of historical identity, and 
also in regard to the interpretations of locally 
isolated phenomena for which no historical con- 
tact seems likely. Some investigators claim for 
these independent origin, others historic connec- 
tion. In many cases conclusive proof seems im- 
possible. A detailed study of continuous distri- 
butions gives fairlv certain results in regard to 
Lite contacts, while in many cases the direction 
of difiusitni is determined with difficulty. Thus 
the internretation of the historv* of the mega- 
lilhic structures of western Europe depends upon 
an answer to the question whether they are im- 
perfect forms suggested by a knowledge of 
Aegean structures or whether the latter are an 
elaboration of the cruder forms. In a case of this 
kind prehistoric archaeohigy may give an ulti- 
mate answer, wliile in the distribution of an art, 
custom or belief that extends fairly ev enly over 
a wide area, but in varving perfection, a cate- 
gorical answer based on distribution alone can- 
not be given. Neither is it possible to claim that 
the region of the fullest development of a 
cultural rm must be its original home. As 
animal for.i ' liave Income extinct in a district 
where they orst appeared and flourish now in 
other continents, so cultural forms may origi- 
nate in one area, become extinct and live in a 
remote district. Onlv i 1 cases of the occurrence 
of easily recognized fragments of a cultural trait 
in discontinuous spots adjoining an area of its 
continuous Jistribution may we conclude with 
some certainty that it is recently introduced. A 
chnniologv based on distribution alone will 
always be full of uncertainties. 

Inferences refj rJing early diifusion must be 
based on our experience in regard to stability of 
cu.stoms. I'he assumption of stability extending 
over exceedingly long periods is the funda- 
mental basis of the Kulturkreisc constructed by 
Frobenius, Gracbncr and Pater Schmidt. 'Fhe 
basis of their argument is that w herever a suffi- 
cient nuinhcr of independent analogous forms 
arc found in remote areas, these are definite 
proof of an early historic connection. When in 
this manner the disconnected, surviving traits 
of one of the original culture forms have been 
isolated, the inference is drawn that all mixed 
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forms are more recent. The original forma are 
furthermore assumed to he those that are 
farthest removed from the original home of 
man — in South Africa, Australia and South 
America — and on this basis a tune sequence is 
determined. While we must accept the method- 
ological viewpoint, namely that wherever a 
sufficient number (quantity) of entirely inde- 
pendent elements of identical fonn occur, these 
are likely to be of common historical origin, 
nevertheless the proof of the permanence of the 
features compared has not been given. Observa- 
tions on modem primitive cultures show that 
cultural traits which according to this theory* arc 
assumed to ha\e remained stable since earliest 
times are undergoing constant changes. Neither 
inventions nor practises nor ideas remain stable 
under changing environmental or historical 
conditions. The theory would have to be sub- 
stantiated by proof showing that those features 
for which great antiquity is claimed remain 
stable under varying conditions and over long 
periods. Stress is laid, for instance, on the square 
or round forms of houses. The American Atha- 
pascans have not retained their house forms, but 
these \ary from square wtx^den structures to 
i^lnicaI tents. In Polynesia, notwithstanding 
analogy in structure, the Samoans have round or 
elliptical houses, while house types of most of 
the other island groups are square. I'hc social 
organization of tribes is not stable, btit under-* 
goes changes — often rapid changes. This is 
proved by the diversity of systems of relation- 
ship in closely related tribes and by such changes 
as are evidenced by the present status of the 
Bella Coola and Kwaktutl of the north Pacific 
coast of America, or by the aintrast between the 
cattle breeding Bantu of cast Africa and those of 
west Africa who lack cattle. 

The theory minimizes the possibility of the 
independent origin of similar ideas. Graebner, 
with whose name the theory is particularly as- 
scKiated, denies its existence. A few cnt'rcly 
isolated occurrences seem convincing: the look- 
ing glass of obsidian of the Romans and of 
British Columbia and Mexico; the paddle with 
sw'allow-tail point on the coast of Oregon and on 
the lakes of Mecklenburg in Germany; the 
enema, by means of a tube w*ith mouth piece, of 
the Bella Coola and of modem times; the scales 
of ancient Peru and of the Old World; sun dried 
bricks in the Orient and in America; the writing 
of numbers, by givirig values to each unit ac- 
cording to its position, in Yucatan and in our 
method of writing; the small arrows used for 


bleeding in Africa and in Asia. It is difficult 
to give historically valid examples of the inde- 
pendent developmcMit of inventions, because our 
ci\ili/aticm has been for a long time richer than 
that of primitixe people and because the 
{Hipuiar knowledge of elements on which new 
inventions are based is not w*ell know'n. Thus 
the safety pin seems to have been reinvented 
after it had hecu in general use during the hron/c 
period. Still it is mentioned in (jermany by 
Hans Sachs in 1568. 'Fhe jew s harp was re- 
corded as a new' inxention in 1673, although 
there is evidence that it was known in 1535. The 
winding of twine in Polynesian fashion was re- 
imented in New York, but a patent w'as ilenied 
on account of the use of the method by the 
Polynesians. The history of invention and (Iln- 
coveries pnwes that in a given stage of culture 
analogous discen cries are Ixound to occur. Tins 
should apply also to primitive people who li\e 
under similar conditions and who arc confi unfed 
by similar pmblenis. 

I'hcre is also lacking a clear definition of 
identity. A careful analuical stud) woultl 
justify the rejttztion of many assumed ldcutltie^ 
The development of square aii<l lound lioiis(s 
does not need to ha\e followed the same course 
everywhere. 'I'he invention of boards and their 
use for house building lu^cessitates angular 
structures. The use of two parallel iuclined 
wind sheds also leads to the constniction of 
angular houses. Totemism is not hy an) means 
the same cvcr)*whcrc, either in character or in 
origin. Australian and American totemism are 
analogous neither in form nor in concept. In 
small tribes tw’o class systems may dexclop 
through a reduction of multiple dixisions. 
Others arc based on the dual organization re- 
quired in games in which the whole tribe partici- 
pates and which may have entered deeply into 
the social structure, or upon the contrast be- 
tween peace and war functions, between the 
sacred and the secular. These forms vary so 
much that comparability must he proved in cxcry 
case. Shamanism is a generalized term which in- 
cludes many dilTcrent concept# of the relation 
between the shaman and the supernatural worKl. 

Cultural activities in adjoining territories arc 
often similar in form, but differ in their signifi- 
cance. In North America the uniformity of the 
art of the prairie tribes and its individuality 
when compared with the art of other districts 
prove a common historic origin. Nevertheless 
the types of symbolic meaning given to the same 
forma arc strongly differential. The ritual of 
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^he sun dance is essentially the same, but not its 
meaning. In the explanatoiy or ritualistic use of 
the same mythological notion each tribe shovvs 
its individuality. Similar observations have been 
made in regard to the culture of Polynesia, where 
similar objective features have been retained in 
distant islands, although their social connotation 
is not the same. This is true, for instance, in all 
that pertains to canoe building. It may i>c in- 
ferred from these and other similar observations 
that, on the one hand, actions are more stable 
than their significance; on the other hand, that it 
ih easier to adopt a new mode of action than a 
new 8 ) stem of thought. As among ourselves, a 
c'crtain institution or other form of behavior 
may continue for a long time while w’ith chang- 
ing culture its meaning changes; on the other 
hanil, foreign forms may be copied but filled 
with a meaning tliat conforms to the mental 
habits of the society that adopts it. 'Phe explana- 
tion of a ^*i\eu by a people at any gi\en 

time must always be considered primarily a 
psychological one. It is very' rare that the psy- 
'Jiological explanation actually coincides with 
the historical deselopment of the custom. All 
thtse considerations stand in the way of the ac- 
ceptance of the Kuhurkras theory, wiiich is 
ba.si*d fill the assumption of the permanence of 
correlations of supposedly identical cultural 
traits, the identity of which has not been safely 
established and which in modern priniitive 
iiilturcs prove to be unstable. 

(somult: Ankcrm.inn, B., **Kulturkreisc und Kultur- 
sihiihtcn in Afrika’* in Zeit^rhfift Jut Kthnnlf^tr, \ol. 
\\\\ji (11^55) 54 ‘-go; Frobrnius, J^), Vnprunt; der 
Kultur (Berlin 1H98); liraebnor, F., MttfuMir thr 
(Ileklelherg igii), and “Die niclanw>ischc 
IkiKciikultur und ihre Verwandten” in Anthropm, 
\c)l iv (1909) 726-80, 998-1032, and •‘Kulturkreise 
und Kulturschichtcn in Ozcaniai” in Zntuhi/t fur 
Ethnoioidr^ vol. xxxx'ti (1905) 28-53; Schmidt, W., 
*'KuIturkreistf und Kulturschichten in Sudamenka” 
m Zatuhrift fur \ol. xlv (1913) 1014-1 124; 

Sihmidt, W., and Kop)>crs, W., “Gcsellschaft und 
Wirtithaft dcr Volker’* in Obermaier, H., and others, 
^^*r Mensth €iiler Zeiten^ 3 vols. (Berlin 1912-24) 
iii. pt. i; Rivers, \V. H. R., The Ilistoiy of 
^fdanesian Soeiety, 2 \*ols. (Cambridge, Kng. 1914^- 1 
''avc not entered here upon a discussion of the \icws 
uf* <i. Klhot Smith (see his •‘Primitive Man” in Brit- 
i''h Proceedings, vol. cii, 1915-16, 455“504f 

®nd Mtiiraitons qf Early Culturtt and cd. Manchester 
*029. and Ancient Egyptians and the Origin of Civilha^ 
tinn, new ed. Londem 1923; also Perry, W. J., The 
^^^^ure of Indonesia, Manchester 1918, and 
j* w ChilJren of the Sun, London 1923) because the 
•iHi^ of hia hypothesis of a pan-Egyptian origin of all 
cultures is contradicted by all we k^w about primi- 
culture. 
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Culture Areas. The concept of culture areas 
has been developed as a device for describing 
the typical common characteristics of culturall} 
related tribes. Such gnnips are generally found 
in contiguous areas, although they may also be 
scattered and interspersed among other cultures, 
like the Pygmies of Africa or the Pueblos of New 
Mexico and Arizona. The necessity of such a 
grouping de\ clops from the bewildering ^ariety 
of individual cultural forms that fill the a>n- 
tinents. It originated in the needs of museum 
administration and found its first expression in 
the system of cataloguing introduced by Adolf 
Bastian in the Ethnographical Museum at 
Berlin. Ratzel in his History of Mankind based 
his descriptions on this device, and Clark 
Wissler employed it in his description of the 
North AmtTican Indian. Like every other classi- 
ficatory device built on a selection of typical 
traits, the concept of culture areas contains a 
strong subjective element and \*aries according 
to the stress laid ujicn one or the other traits of 
culture. 'Fo those who see the principal trait of 
culture in economic conditions and inventions 
and to those who lay ]>articular stress on psycho- 
logical attitudes, folkloristic material or social 
organization, the culture areas will not be the 
same. To those who have a keen feeling for the 
varying associations between such elements or 
who stress more minutcdifferenccs,large culture 
areas appeal ^00 generalized. The assumption 
tliat the gene .iiized characteristics of the culture 
area arc present in any one of the constituent 
sMK'ial groups may giv e an entirely erroneous pic- 
ture of the integration of cultural values in a 
particular tribe. Thus the classification of the 
agricultural tribes cast of the Mississippi valley, 
of the western prairie tribes and of the plateau 
tribes who were fishermen and buffalo hunters, 
each into one group in w'hich all their cultural 
manifestations arc thrown together, would give 
a warped picture t.X the individualities of their 
cultural types, although it is a convenience in 
visualizing certain aspects of their lives. This 
difficulty is also manifested in the concept of 
marginal areas which is a necessary complement 
to that of culture areas, because in intermediate 
districts the selected typical forms lose their 
prominence. The maiginal cultures are no less 
complete in themselves than the typical ones, 
although they do not find an adequate place in 
the scheme of culture areas. In exceptional cases 
important contrasts may be found that set off 
one culture against another, such as Eskimo and 
Indian, Pueblo and nomadic Athapascan, 
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Pygmy and Bantu» but much more commonly 
transitional forms arc found. 'Fhe description of 
a tj'pical tribe gives a safer insiglit into an inte- 
grated cidture thitn the description of a culture 
area. On the other hand an analysis of culture 
areas as defined from various points of \tew, 
material culture, scKial organi/atioii and beliefs, 
gives us an insight into the conditions that 
helped to shape each indis idual culture. 

Consult: Wi&sler. Clark, The American Indian (and oil. 
New York tt>2a>; Hcrskovits, M. J., The Cattle 
CompUx in Fast AOua (Nteiiash.t, \Vm. 1926); 
Ankemunn, R., **KuIturkrei>e und Kultucsihichten 
in Afrika'* in Xeitschnjt fur Ethnolojfte, \ol. xkwu 

(1905) 54-90. 

Historic Reconstruction. Archaeological re- 
search and the anahsis of cultural forms arc 
the only appmaches by means of w hieh historical 
reconstructions can be made. In fa\orable cases 
the sequence of defn^its and fullness of remains 
may give a clear insight into historical hai^pen- 
ings, although there often fciuain lioubts in 
regard to the direction of cultural movements. 
European and Oriental prehistory ami partly 
the prehistoric investigations of the Pueblo 
ountr)’, Mexico, Central America ariwl Peru 
show that considerable parts of hxal historv* may 
be cleared up and that al^o earlv relations tliat 
extend over continents may be discovere*!. 'l*he 
analytical study of modern cultures gives us 
first of all merely a picture of geographical dis- 
tribution which must be interpreted in historic 
terms. When adjoining culture.^ arc studied, the 
fact of diffusion can generally be discovered with 
satisfactory probability. When the continuity is 
broken, convincing prm^f becomes the more 
problematic, the simpler and the more locally 
confined the phenomena compared and the 
greater the distance between the places of fx:- 
currence. 'Ilie direction of di.ssemiiiation and 
places of origin arc not easily ascertained be- 
cause the place of highest development and the 
center of present distribution do not need to 
coincide with the place of origin. An example of 
this is the distribution of tattooing, particularly 
in Polynesia. Most elaborate systems are found 
in New Zealand and the Marquesas; but these 
were not the places where the art had its origin. 
The sledge of the Anrtic need not have been in- 
vented in Siberia w'hcrc the most elaborate forms 
occur; bronze was not invented in Scandinavia 
where at one period it had a remarkably high de- 
velopment. For these reasons the historical re- 
sults of an analytical study of culture may be 
convincing for recent changes in narrow areas 


and therefore of great value because they illus- 
trate the kind of cultural changes that are occur- 
ring. 'l*hey may even reveal the pnxvsses by 
means of w hich these changes came abrnit. The 
more remote the time and the greater the dis- 
tances between the arcMS to be compared, the* 
more uncertain will be the results. A ^7stemalic 
chronological history of theseeiuence of cultural 
typi‘s the woefd over, although iiuieh to be de- 
sired, seems at the present time unattainable. 

On the other hand negative evidence based on 
the presence of lertain cultural features in one 
area, their ab.^eiue in another, may give iin- 
portant evidence of continued sejtaration. Uni- 
versal distriluitioii of cultural forms, if sub- 
stantiated I'v great preliistorie antiquity, may he 
taken as pnxif that the form in question was 
either carrietl iloiig by man as his habitat '.pread 
over the v\hole woihl, or invente*! repeatedly at 
a veiy early time. Stone tlaking is almost uni- 
versal. In a few plai es wh«*re hard vvooils oiler a 
satisf.ictm y substitute it does not occur. I'lrc is 
uscil all over the world. These have aUo been 
shown to occur in jMl.ieolithic tunes. On the 
other hand, pottiry aiul agriculture are not 
universal and ibev appear otdv in molithie 
tiiiKS. Meial work is riMricted to the Old W'orkl 
and a few advanced tribes of C'» titral and South 
America. Its invention is rniudi more recent. 
Neverlheless univer.s.ility of tli.strilmtlon cannot 
alwavs be takt n as proof of age. 'Diis can be seen 
in tlie hi**U)ry f)f Indian corn ami of tobacco, 
which have spread all over the agricultural 
world since the discovery of America. 

'I’hc contnist between the Old World and 
America indic.itts the early separation of the 
fwo conlineiits. 'The plants on which agriculture 
is based in America are througlunit distirut 
from th»)se of the Old World, vvherc millet v\as 
pmivably cultivated in gardens. Later, vrith the 
intmdiiction of the pknigh, wheat and l)arle\ 
came in. Rice has been cubivated for a long 
period in c.istern A,sia. American agriculture is 
based on Indian com, betns and squashes, 
all American plants. If Anierican and 
World agriculture were hisloriailly connected 
we should have to expect that some of the 
important plants woulcl be common to both 
The American pottery area is separated from 
that of the Old World by one without pjrttcry 
in the American Northwest. Domestication o 
large animals, excepting the dog, is confined m 
America to the Andean plateaus. Among Ameri- 
can traps the spike trap (a ring with spikes 
turned inward) is absent, ai^ough it is comm^J*' 
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in the Old World. America does not know the 
wheel. These differences in material eiiliure are 
accompanied by others in custom and belief. 
America lacks an orfiani/ed judicial procedure. 
'Hie formal taking of e\idence, the oatli for 
the puri^sc of ascertaining? )?uilt, the ordeal, 
are unknown in America. H^cn in Mexico no 
true ordeal is found. I'hc idea ot obsession by 
spiiits which enter the body of tlie obsessed 
and belief in the evil eje seem foreij?n to 
\nieriai. In literary fonn there is an nlmcist 
complete akscncc of tlic riddle an<l proverb. 
'I’hc few* given by Bernadino de Sahagiin (//«- 
tor ia genera! de la^ louis di Sui '7 a E^f^ana^ ed. by 
C. M. de Bustaniente, a vols., Mexico 1S29-30; 
\ol. II, p. 232 37) may be siispicted as due to 
Spanish inthience. 'Miese disagrceincnts are 
ninth inoic convincing than the agieements 
whicli ma) lie ascribed to parallel development, 
while the ctmiplete dLsappcaiance of essential 
parts of culture complexes setnis \ery unlikely. 

On tlie Ollier hand, Kumpe and the greater 
pari of Asia and of \fiiea nuist be considered 
cuhiirallv as a unit in v\bi<h riio>t ot the traits 
absent in America have betn InstorKallN dis- 
sxininateil: ciilti\ated plants; animals of Asiatic 
oiigiii, as the African cattle; pidicial procedure 
VMlIi the taking of evidence, the oath and the 
ordeal; the abundance ot riddles and pmxerhs; 
in a large portion of the Old World the ancient 
Use ot bmn/e with the Ivpical fibula; the use 
of milk; of the wheel; of agrieiiltuie with the 
help of the plough dravMi by animals; the 
lielief in ulxscssion. 

Primitive Mentality, A ilislinction must be 
made between three aspect.s of piiiiutive men- 
talitv. One of these relates to the mentality 
underlying the type of thinking and feeling 
cxpressi'd in primitive culture; another to the 
ininldlity of the indiviilual as a member of 
primitive .scK'iety; the third to that of the group, 
hoik psychology, as it is gencrallv understood, 
deals with the first of these tliree aspects. 
Its basis must be found in the mentalitv of the 
individual as developing under social and other 
environmental stresses and in the fonus of 
mental behavior of the community re,siilting 
from the joint action of the individualities 
formed and forming under these social stresses. 

ine mentality expressed in primitive culture 
differs from that prevailing in eilucated, civ ili/ed 
society in so far as fancied relations between 
tlic ohj^ivc world and the fate of man occupy 
* prominent part. We call these beliefs, in so far 
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as they survive among ourselves, superstitions. 
Included in these fancied relations are those 
relating to the effects of man's own objective 
action, reacting upon human li,ves through their 
influence upon the real or imaginary objective 
world— so-called magical art. Notwithstanding 
the prominence of this aspec:t of primitive 
thought tlie everv'day activities and the range of 
knowledge of primitive tribes show that under 
other conditions their thoughts are regulated by 
a clear recognition of the practical means that 
are reipiired in order to attain an object. Cause 
and purjx)sc are clcmrly recognized, both in 
practical evervday life and in language. The 
c-arly discov cries of primitive man illustrate his 
ability to profit by experience and to retain 
what is practically useful, and tlie numerous 
activities b\ means of which technical or other 
practical difficullici^ are overcome prove that in 
practical activities he acts and plans as we do. 
Sometimes his woik is accompanied by what 
wc might call extraneous actions that have no 
immediate relation to the object to be attained, 
such as pravers and observance of tabus and 
other ritualistic acts, but psychologically there 
is no fundamental difference between these 
customs of primitive life and the customs 
current in our ci\ilization of invoking church 
ritual in activities *hat claim particular social 
inii^ortance, sucli as nia.riage, legislative and 
educational meetings or war. The essential 
divergence '1 s in different concepts of helpful 
or hindering jxiwcrs that have no true causal 
I elation to the actions that are being performed. 

'I’he knowledge of nature possessed by primi- 
tive man is essentially practical, not systema- 
tized, although beginnings of systematization 
may lu' found in methods of measuring time 
and space. The control of nature is imperfect, 
and untoward accidents in daily pursuits arc 
more common than in work carried through by 
the perfected machinery of our times. At the 
same time much ■ f the labor of primitive man 
is far mcire essential, in its direct results for the 
maintenance rif life, than in our civilization, in 
which this relation is felt only through the 
intermediary of money values. This is one of 
the n asons that gives a higher emotional tone 
to many aspects of primitive labor. 

Ii has been pointed out before (p. 94) that 
the pow'er of influencing the course of events, 
conceived either anthropomorphically as a will 
power OT as a quality, is believed to be inherent 
in the objects of the outer world. It does not 
seem necessary to assume that these oonoepts 
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develop through mental processes different from 
our own» for the experiences of everyday life 
teach constantly the existenoe of forces that 
cannot be oveiyrome and that lead by the 
ordinary processes of conceptualization to the 
opposites of normal and 8upemormal» that 
is, supernatural, power. Their influence upon 
human activities is constantly held in mind. 
Under these conditions the emotional back- 
ground of life is strengthened, and similarity of 
emotional attitude forms an associative bond. 
Thus it may be understood that the principal 
food animals and the powers that control them 
may among some tribes present themselves to 
the mind together, as a unit and in this sense 
identifled, like the Christian Trinity. In the 
same >^ay a person may identify himself with 
an animal when the emotional associative bond 
is strong enough. The warrior who not only acts 
a bear, but identifies himself with a bear, does 
so in the particular aspects of warlike ferocity, 
while at other times he may identify himself 
with his ancestor or with his totemic animal. 
This identification is probably analogous to our 
identification of music and sound weaves. The 
two arc identical from the view*point of physics, 
and yet musical form, auditory impression and 
vibration of the air are distinct. Owing to lack 
of darity of expression the partial identification 
appears as complete. 

While the know'Icdge of nature is not systema- 
tized, it is not rare to find that the beliefs of 
the tribes are brought into a system, generally 
the more so the more they are in charge of a 
few or single individuab. Ihe mythologies of 
the Polynesians, those of the west Africans and 
those of the Pueblos of New Mexico may 
serve as examples. Even where the unifying 
effect of a single mind does not make itself felt, 
fundamental thought patterns may be recog- 
nized that underlie the views and attitudes of 
the people. Thb difference b probably due to 
the lack of a unity that holds together many 
scattering observations of natural phenomena, 
as against the single notion of supernormal 
power in its anthropomorphic and qualitative 
form that b the basts of those belieb and 
actions which are not derived from the practical 
handling of objects. 

It does not seem necessary to assume on 
account of these cultural viewpoints that primi- 
tive man has a type of mind different from 
that of dviltzed man. Hb intellect deab with 
die phenomena of the world in the same way 
fm otUB, but with a different knowledge which 


admits what we should call supematunl inter- 
ference with the laws of nature. 

These considerations arc not quite true for 
the individual in primitive society. In order to 
understand hb way of thinking and feeling, it 
must be remembered that by education and 
imitation definite types of mental processes 
have been established and that a certain tradi- 
tional content has been transmitted to him. 
With these he operates. The manner of thinking 
and feeling and the contents of tradition are 
normally not subject to critical examination. 
They form the basis of thought and action. A 
study of the behavior of primitive man shows 
that, given his prembes, he acts logically. The 
acceptance of traditional premises is not a prf)of 
of a type of thought different from our own, 
but analc^us to our acceptance of traditional 
theories, right or wn>ng. The stimulus to 
criticism contained in our diversified ci\ ili/ation 
and in the systematic exploration of nature dots 
not manifest itself with equal intensity in otht r 
aspects of modern life. It is also not adniissthle 
to assume that criticism of tradition and skcpti- 
cbm in regard to traditional dogma never occur. 
Even the traditional talcs of people tell n\ un- 
believers, and individuals are found to whom 
the supernatural means little or nothing until 
they are shaken by strong emotions. 

The mentality of the group finds expression 
in the interaction between individuals and in 
joint action. In so far as interaction betv\een 
individuab remains in the bounds of individual 
behavior, it introduces new aspects into the 
scope of thought and feeling of the indiv idunl, 
but docs not introduce other new elements. It 
b different in cases of joint action, when the 
close contact among the many releases the 
reactions of the crowd. ^Fhc opportunities for 
expressions of crowd psychology arc numerous 
in all societies in which joint enterprises are 
common. Joint hunting expeditions, migrations 
of the tribe from one vilbge to another, group 
games, war, assemblies with much oratory and 
singing, group ritiiab, particularly those wm- 
bined with dances, evoke the crowd spirit in 
which the emotional side of the mentality w 
immensely strengthened, ahd emphasize the 
emotionally conditioned assqdative acts 

The intellectual powers and the will power 
of primitive man appear different from our ow n 
when measured by the motivations characteristic 
of modem life. When measured by Aeir own 
motivations these differences seem insignihean j 
In practical eveiyday life intelligent effort is 
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evident; the will power demanded in war, 
hunting expeditions and in the enduring of 
hardships imposed by custom is no less than 
\\hat we find in modern life. There is greater 
emotional instability owing to the stress laid 
upon supernormal influences contmlling human 
life and the frequency of gnnip activities. The 
emotional indifference exhibited in other cases 
that in modem civilization evoke stmng emo- 
tional rcactionsr- like the death of infants, or 
cruelty — shows that there is no essential differ- 
ence in capacity -for control, but that the 
conditions for exciting strong emotions are 
different. 

Cornu//: I/vy-Bruhl, I-., T^s fonrtinns mentales dam 
les stHtete^ tnfirteures (Pans 1910), tr. by L. A. Clare 
as //oa* Natives Tfutik (Ixmdon 1926), Im mentaliti 
pnrnitnv (Paris 1922), tr. by L. A. Clare (Xi*w York 
1923), and L*ame pnmttse (Pans 1927), tr bv L. A. 
Clare (New Ytirk C’assirer, Ernst. Phtlosophse 

thr symbohsihen Formm, 2 \ols (Berlin 1923-2S); 
Wundt, Vdlkcrpsvtholat’ief 10 sols, (ne^^ ed. 

laMpsie 191 A 'iu. i li and iv \i published pre- 
\i(ius]\ 1900-09); Vierkandt, A, Xatunolker und 
Kulturt olker (Ia;ipsic iSgO); T>Jor, K B, Re~ 
seanhvs into the Karly iitsUtry of ^lankind (Bf>ston 
187S1, and Pnmitnr Cuiturt 7th ed NVh ^ ork 1924); 
Spencer, Herbert, The PnmtpU\ of Sotwloi^Y, 3 vols 
(l.4indon 1S76 9(>, sol. 1. 3rd cd 1885), lardc, (>., 
Ij\ his de rtmt latum (31 d ed. Pans 1900), tr by E. C. 
Parsons (New York 1903); Boas. F., Tfte Mind of 
Pntmtur Man (New York 191 1 ); Van der , (»,, 

Ja! shudure de la mentality primitne (Pans 1928), 
Alltel , Raoul, Lis non-itt lines vt nom (Paris 1927), tr. 
b> h. Kothwell as The Mind of tin Sataf>r (Ix>ndon 
1929); Preuss, K. Th., Die itaslifte Kultur dn Satur^ 
T iilker (2nd ed. I xipsic 1923), and Glauhen und M\stik 
m Sihattvn des hdchsten Wenm (Lcipsic 1926); 
Wcrnci, Heinz, Kinfuhrutqi in die Enttiicklungs^ 
ps^ihoiogie (Lcipsic 1926). 

Laws of Cultural Development. The com- 
plexity of cultural development is so great, and 
the conditions that determine the course of 
historical happenings are logically so entirely 
unrelated, that the attempt to give an adciiuatc 
explanation of the history of any individual 
society in regard to biological tjpe, lanpiar' 
and culture seems hopeless. Under favorable 
conditions certain specific sequences may be 
discovered and a strongly generalized picture of 
some of the fundamental facts in the history of 
/nankind may be ascertained, such as refer to 
the original home of man, his gradual spread 
oyer the world, the sequence of inventions in 
different parts of. the world and the special 
lines of development followed in continental 
areas. 

The earlier hope of the discovery of a 
necessary sequence of cultural stages which 
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would hold good for all mankind has been 
dissipated. The question remains how far 
specific law’s may be found that express analo- 
gous processes occurring in, diverse societies, 
'riiis que8tu)n may be asked in regard to the 
bifilogical, Imguistic and cultural aspects of 
social life. 

Universally distributed forms, if not carried 
by early man all over the world, may be 
interpreted or detcmiincd by human nature. 
The general anatomical, physiological and psy- 
chological traits found in all members of man- 
kind are certainly so determined. They arc, so 
far as they are not shared by animals, the 
specific characteristics of the human species. 
Upright position, the form of the foot, the 
de\elopment of the brain, the adjustability to 
animal 'md vegetable food, the functioning of 
neivous system and sense organs belong to this 
group. The most generalized traits of language 
are also more easily understood as due to 
psychological necessity’ rather than to divergence 
from an early pattern. The classification of 
experience and the symbolic representation of 
each class by articulation; the necessity of 
bringing these classes into relation in order to 
coiucy a meaning from person to person; the 
distinction between the speaker, the person 
addressed and the object spoken of, are un- 
avoidable characteristics of language. In the 
same \ya\ general characteristics of human 
thought ni4 / be determined. Adolf Bastian saw 
the prime object of ethnological study in the 
discovery of these forms of thought, the Ele^ 
mentargedanken which may be discovered in 
every culture, diversified as Volkergedanken 
according to modifications determined by the 
^'geographical province.” The classification of 
experience, particularly as expressed in the 
separation of object and attribute and the re- 
objcctivation of the attributes, leads immediately 
to generalized thought forms which, notwith- 
standing their di* ersity of form, arc expressions 
of the same mental processes. In this class are 
also the universal occurrence of inventions and 
of the objective knowiedge of the world, results 
of ph>^ical work; of metaphysical knowledge, 
due to methods of classification; of religious 
knowledge, based on the emotional reaction of 
man to the powers that control him and that he 
controls; of the standardization of artistic style, 
and of ethics. From Bastian's point of view the 
universality of occurrence has particular im- 
portance. 

Another set of problems refers to laws 
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governing changes in bodily form, language and 
culture. The occurrence of a hereditary ntoditi* 
cation of Ivxlily form will spread or become 
extinct in the population acci>rding to tlie laws 
of genetics. Linguistic forms inlluence one 
another by analogy; sounds arc assimilated or 
dissimilated. An established cultural pattern 
will dominate the cultural behavior. General 
laws may also be discovered referring to spe- 
cific relations between various aspects of social 
life. Here belong, in the domain of biolog), 
those dealing with the phenomena of the in- 
fluence of en\ imnment and selection u|>on form 
and function of the human Ividy. The increase 
of stature under the improved h)gienic con- 
ditions of modern times may be generalized 
and said to hold gcK^d for all {vipulations. 
Similar problems present themselves in the 
study of kinguage. Most of these refer to 
linguistic changes that occur under the stresses 
of cultural requirements and relate to semantic 
changes, or to the formation oi new words or 
forms that meet the new needs; to suppressions 
and replacements due to tabus; or to the 
formation of metaphorical expressions. 

In the discussion of the integration of culture 
(p. 98) a few of the phenomena that may be 
expressed in the form of generalizations have 
been mentioned. Here belong the relation 
between density of population and increased 
social regulation; the limiting effect of env iron- * 
ment and of economic conditions; and the 
molding effect of a pattern dc\ eloped in one 
domain of social life over others. These general- 
izations, unless qualified by an application to 
specific social conditions, are likely to be so 
vague that their value for the understanding of 
definite problems is not great, while the specific 
cases are so complex that the generalizations arc 
no longer applicable to any coasiderable number 
of societies. 

Although the doctrine of unilinear evolution 
can no longer be maintained, it seems pos« 'ble 
that laws exist that determine the development 
of a given culture in a definite direction. The 
gathering of vegetable food was followed by 
garden culture; the use of stone by tliat of 
copper, both in the Old World and in America. 
The development of modem science proceeds 
on the whole in a definite direction. As long as 
die same principles of thought or action persist, 
general characteristics of development may lie 
predicted. When the beauty of decorative art is 
seen in an abundance of lines that aiver the 
whole background, the piofusencss of decorative 


motive's wilt increase, but it can not lie predicted 
either what particular direction decorative mo- 
tives will follow or when a sudden change in 
taste in.iy set in. When metaphysical or religious 
know ledge begins to be systemati/eil the system 
will be elaliorated until a new line of interest 
turns thought in a new direction. Probably all 
that can be s.itd is that as long as a certain 
trend of activity or thought persists it will 
proceed, on the lines laid down, toward an 
incrc.i.sing intensity or coinplcxitv. .Nothing can 
be prcdictcil in regard to detailed style of 
development, the duration of the trend and the 
new direct tioii that action and thought may 
take after its termination. 

I <»r P.istun's Mew**- At hells, 'I'., Mfuimie 
VnlKttktouU Also SpiTn.fi, IlfrluMt, 

PiifhitiiiK <tf t j \tils. ({.oiulon ■«/», \o| 

I, jini ftl iS'tsJ. Kit'cher, \. I “'Phe Siipfrori* inic* 
in Imtrutin 11. s , \til Mx(i<;i7l 

aiv, and ‘"On the iSitKiplc ot Oiilfi in ( nili/ation 
as Kxfinplihfd b\ C h.intfi's in I'dshion” in .Ifnnhtw 
n.t., vol x\i bv. 
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.SV«: \RMi\H)r fH.V'; \ni HHoisiMrrkv , Ciiokvl 
C iiiM^HVi'iiv , III M VN < iOK.i(M>iiv , Phi iiisroin ; t 1 1 - 
II HI, tiMii/viioN, I.VM.iVf.i, Kv i; Mvn. ste 
•iImi iirtiiKs on s|H<.jtu afitliiopolo^iL.il topus do- 
cuisSiHi alxivf. 

ANTHROPOMKTRY ma> be defined as the 
measurement of hunian beings, 'fhe term is 
bvncinvmous with phvsical aiithiopologv and 
is an integral part of biomctriv.s, since its ilata, 
in large measure, are to be uiiderstooil onlv 
through tlie use of statistics 'riie two Upcs of 
anthrf>p«>mctric measurements gathered arc 
those which are taken on the living and those 
taken on the skeli ton. 

Measurements which can be taken on the hu- 
man form are almost infinite in number, but 
they have been standardizcii by anthropologists 
so that not more than one hundred are utilized. 
Inrleed in actual practise far fewer aic con- 
sidered, and generally t<K> few measurements 
arc taken. Those favored most arc head length 
and breadth, auricular head height, facial height 
and breadth, nasal heighrand width, stature, 
height sitting and bodily ptmportions, from 
which various indices arc derived. N«>n- 
mcasurable traits such as color of hair, eyes and 
skin, the fonn of the hair, the presence or ab- 
sence of the epicanthic cyc-fpld, the degree o 
prognathism, arc also noted. In addition traiH 
such as cranial capacity, total height of the head, 
and measurements of the long bones arc usually 
taken on skeletal material. The most complete 
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set of meaBurcments is that of Martin's Beobach^ 
iur^sblatt^ ’sphere provision is made fi)r practi- 
cally all mcASurcments on the skeleton and the 
soft tissues, for observations of non- measurable 
traits and for indices derived from the measure- 
ments. 

One of the anthropologist's ixn}H>rtant prob- 
lems is that of guarding against sources of error, 
llic first is that due to tlie personal factor pre- 
sent in measuring. Another is that .ti ising from 
the instrumentarium used. Some instruments, 
such as the spreading and sliding caliperN, are 
of great accuracy, but others, such as the older 
radiometer, had large obsc national error. I'he 
third source of error is that of the criiiditions 
under whieh measuring is c^irried on. 'i hus, in a 
study of gnnMh, it is imj^ortant to realize that 
there is daily variation in stature which might 
concci\ably affect the re.sults. More serious arc 
the errors entailed in the fact that landmarks 
used in taking many tneasiireincnts on the li\ing 
are obscure, due to the soft tis.sue oxer the sub- 
cutaneous btmy structure. On the olhtr hand 
there is a tendency on the pait of some to insist 
on what may be termed spurious accuiacy in 
iiRasuremeiits, which goes xxith a failure to 
realize that a small error in a large measurement 
need not be significant and that measurements 
are not to be regarded as ends in thim?»thes. 

The relation of the traits measured to the 
pill poses of the study for xxhich they arc meas- 
uied is a point xxhicli lus been griexousiv 
missed, 'rremendous emphasis has been placed 
on the measurement of head length and bieadlh, 
and populations have been placed in racial cate- 
gories mainly on the basis of these traits, with 
pel haps a correlated senes of observations of 
5*kin color, stature and color of h.iir and exc*s. 

It must be obvious, however, that ditlerence in 
luad form is only one of an almost infinite set 
of ditFercnces which may be found between 
any two peoples, and it has h.ippened too often 
that other important traits hav'c been omitted 
The problem of racial differences, especiallv in 
the differences between the Kuropean siibtvpcs, 
has been considered praciically solved when 
differences in head form and stature and color 
of skin and hair have been shown to exist, and 
the further fallacy has occurred of then attribut- 
ing other characteristics to these “types," such 
psychological traits. An example of this is 
a recent study of the “racial" incidence of cancer 
in Europe which was attacked by correlating 
numbers of cases in given districts with cephalic 
index and stature. The feeling at the present 
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is that the traits which should be measured are 
those which fit the pro})lem in hand and, as a 
rule of thumb, that the more numerous the traits 
measured, the greater the validity of results 
obtained fiorn the study, other things being 
ecfual. 'J'hus, in a study of differences between 
long lie.ided north and broad headed central 
Ktiropeans, the form of the head would be of 
considerable importance, while in a study of the 
diilcrences between long headed north and 
long headed south Europeans, head form v\ould 
be of very little significance. As a matter 
of fact the classificatory method is being dis- 
c.iriled for the more empirical one of studying 
a given group in an endeavor to describe it as it 
is and to understand the processes involved in 
its hirmalion, rather than to make it fit into more 
or less arbitrary schemes of classiticatiiiiis. 
Among the earlic*st work of this type was that 
i)t Kianz Hoas, who studied the influence of 
change of environment on plivsical form, and 
of hugen riselier, who studied the south Afri- 
can Hastaards to obtain insight into the proces- 
ses of human nuc crossing. 

It is onlv seldom, as in the cases of prehis- 
toric finds, that measurememts on one individual 
are undertaken, but here they arc of major 
significance. I'he data of anthropometry are 
generally such that statistical ticatmcnt must be 
given the material gathered. iThere arc certain 
antlimpolc rists, luiwcvcr, notably Hrdlicka, 
who fetl I statistical handling of results be- 
fogs them, .studints who follow this opinion 
are for the most part more interested in prob- 
lems of morphology than in those of a larger 
st^Knal nature which anthrojxmietry may help 
to solve, and in the I'nited States and England 
thev aie in the minority, (^n the continent most 
anthroponKtric work is of this nature, and it is 
only recentlv that the importance of statistical 
handling of mass data has been realized. Statis- 
tical analysis of phv steal measurements charac- 
terizes the work f most .Xmerican anthropolo- 
gists, such as Boas, Todd, Hooton and others, 
'rhis group feels that the element of selection is 
highly mijM^rtant and that only recognition of 
the laws of chance will tell whether the results 
of a study arc representative. 

The most important problem to be studied is 
the differentiation of human groups, both the 
larger ones termed races, and the smaller groups 
which have become dissimilar in physical form. 
This w’as the first work done by anthropolo- 
gists, and today wc have not inconsiderable 
data on the basis of which the races of man and 
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the subtypea mthin them can be distinfpiished. 
Much attention in earlier times w«is given also 
to criminal anthropometry, hut interest in this 
phase of the work has tuiiay laiT^ely Ia{>sed. 
Then came the pn»l)lcms invohed in racial 
crossing; problems of great social signiticance 
such as the results of race crossing and its 
desirability or undesirability. The pnKcsses of 
human heredity, to the consideration of which 
Boas, I)aven(x)rt, Iaindlx)rg, Fischer and others 
have outstandingly contributed, pose tlie next 
large group of problems. Whether Mendelian 
heredity in its simpler forms is o|H.'‘rati\e.among 
human beings has yet to be sol\ cd by the anthro- 
pok^ists, but its social iin(x>rtance for a know* 
ledge of human behavior as inihienced by the 
crossing of different pet^ples is olnious. The 
fact that man is a slow breeding aninul makes 
the study of human inheritance a matter 
for involved statistical treatment, and makes 
it necessar)* that material should be gathered 
from large numbers of parents and their 
children. 

The effect of social conditions on growth is 
another problem which the aiLtliro|>omctriHt is 
attempting to solve. The work of Baldwin, Boas, 
IViaitui, Todd and others stands out in this line. 
Tlie establishment of criteria of physiological as 
against chronological age is involved in this, 
and measurements of the bones of the hand, 
w'rist and forearm in children, as shown on 
radiographs, constitute one recent method of 
attacking the problem. Differential rates of 
growth in different environmental conditions, 
bolding the racial factor constant, involve an* 
other t\’pe of problem which anthiopometrists 
have attempted to solve, a prcjblem to the under- 
standing of which the research of Martin on the 
German “famine-children** greatly contributed. 
Repeated measurements on the same children 
are also being stressed; the feeling being that we 
have sufficient mass data on growth Uy go as far 
as such material will allow, and that intersive 
study of the same individuab will yield enlight- 
ening information which will again give new 
leads for further research. The problem of 
heredity versus environment is the last great 
problem which faces the anthropometrist. That 
man b a flexible organbm seems established, 
and the problem resolves itself into determining 
the limits beyond which adaptation is not pos- 
stbie. Bauer's concepts of idio-variations and 
para-variations have helped to clarify the prob- 
lem, and further measurements under what 
simulates control conditions may in time bring 


a solution of thb puzzling and important 
question. 

Mflville J. Hmtskovits 

Antiihopoi.ogy; Ahc*iiakoi.ogy; SrAif&inis* 
Rait; AoAPiArioN. 

Consult: lladdon, A. C., History of Anthropology 
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nuiriCTc»uH patters appeannK priricipany 111 The Artur- 
uan Journal of Physuai Anthropologx, 

ANTICLERICALISM is the term ap|>Ii('il to 
the movement peculiar to l.atin Catholic 
countries that aimed to free politics from 
inter\'ention by the clergy and to c*stablish tlic 
supremacy of the lay state over all religitms. 
Indirectly anticlericulism was a result ot the 
Protestant Revolution which, wlurevcr it 
succeeded, subordinated the church, in doctrine 
as well as government, to the control of cnil 
authorities. Even those anintries that remained 
Catholic submitted no longer to the church in 
civil matters as they had done during the 
Middle Ages. By a system of agreements, 
known as “concordats,” between the C'atholic 
kings and the pope, the former managed to 
obtain a definite recognition of their claims to 
nominate bishops and to regulate church taxes. 

In Catholic countries the church had so many 
privileges, judicial, financial, educational, that 
it was almost a separate body; the government 
merely had some rights in ib affairs. When 
absolute monarchy finally mankged to establish 
itself, however, a movement began in these 



failed because the Catholic masses were 
“ultramontane” and regarded the pope, not 
the king, as the supreme ruler of the church. 

The French Revolution b as important »n 
religious as in secular hbtory* The philosophes 
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who inspired its ideals were animated by a 
bitter hatred of Catholicism^ and with the 
revolution a struggle began between church 
and state that resulted in confibcations. sup- 
pressions, proscriptions and tinally separation. 
When Napoleon assumed power he entered into 
an agreement with the pope, the famous 
Concordat of i8oi, which reestablished the 
church but completely subordinated it to the 
government. Gallicanism was now triumphant. 

“Clericalism” and “anticlcricalLsm” first 
appeared during the Restoration, though the 
terms were not commonly used until the sixties 
of the nineteenth century. Anticlericalism 
originated in France, whore its ideas were most 
clearly formulated and it.s prjlicies most per- 
bihtcntly followed. It is therefore the movement 
in that country that will be ainsidcrcd here. 
The anticloricalisni of Italy, Spain and Portugal 
wa-. to a large extent inspired by that of France. 

In I'rain'i* j’ »» rf‘st«>red Bourbons maintained 
the Concordat liecause they were loath to lose 
the control over the church that it provided, 
hut they <lid c^crytlung in their power to 
tiKourago the spread of Catholicism. They 
relied u(>on the churcii to counteract the 
influence of the French Revolution. In par- 
liament the Bourbons w’crc supported by the 
“clericals,” known as the parti prefre^ who put 
thniugh a number of laws in the interest of the 
church, the most notable being the Sacrilege 
Law (1826) which punished with death the 
profanatirin of holy vessels under certiin 
circiiinstincc^. 'Hie country was greatly annised, 
and an anticlerical sentiment gre\v up bitterly 
hostile to the alliance between Bourbonism and 
Catholicism. The anliclericals proclaimed the 
doctrine of the lay state {retat latque), favoring 
separation of church and state, ci\il marriage, 
divorce and secular education. They were 
generally knowm as Ubre% penseurs because they 
rejected the authoritarian spirit of Catholic 
teaching. 

Throughout the history of nineteenth century 
France the opposition to absolutism was 
animated by the spirit of anticlcricalisni. It was 
the one bond of union bctw’cen constitutional 
monarchists and republicans during the first 
half of the century, and bctw'een radicals and 
^cialists during the second half. The finious 
secret societies, the charbonmrie (similar to 
the Carbonari) and the Free Masons, were also 
active in fomenting opposition to clerical 
governments. Catholicism W'as not, how^xer, 
in the first half of the century considered 
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synonymous with clericalism, and there were 
Catholic anticlericals, like Royer-Collard and 
Montlosicr, Gallicans in religion and liberals in 
})oIitics, who bitterly criticised the clerical 
policies of the Bourbons as a violation of the 
spirit of the Concordat. More radical in their 
anticlericalism were those who inherited the 
deistic traditions of the eighteenth century, 
like the historians Michelet and Quinet and the 
philosopher Jules Simon, w’ho sought to isolate 
the church from all contact with public life. 
At the extreme left of the movement were 
those who, like the socialist Blanqui and the 
anarchist Proudhon, inherited the Jacobin 
tradition of war to the death against the church; 
in their view there was a fundamental incom- 
patibility between the Catholic church and the 
French ^.evolution, the one authoritarian, the 
other libertarian, in spirit. The anticlericals of 
that period seldom advocated the separation of 
church and state, though in theory they favored 
it. So influential w^as the church that they 
feared to set free the “one powder in France 
which does not emanate from the central 
goxernment” (Simon). 

Anticlericalism found its chief supporters 
among the bourgeois, who opposed the church 
as the protagonist of aristocracy and royalism. 
With the growth of rcvolutionarj^ socialism 
among the W'orking class, however, the bourgeois 
turned the church as the buhvark of social 
conserx'atLM It W'as believed that the teaching 
of religion would inspire among the poor a 
respect for the institution of private property. 
Thiers, the representative of the freethinking 
bourgeois, frankly admitted that the priest w*as 
“an indispensable rectifier of the ideas of the 
people.” I-argely through his influence the lot 
Falloux WM* passed (1850), which in effect gave 
to the clergy the control of primary and 
scamdar}^ education. 

During the letter half of the nineteenth 
century antick idealism underwent a marked 
change. It became definitely anti-Catholic, 
which, in France, meant anti-Christian. The 
papal encyclical. Quanta atra^ and the Syllabus 
of Modem Errors had the effect of convincing 
moderate anticlericals that no distinction could 
be made between Catholicism and clericalism. 
Another influence w^as the advent of the Marx- 
ian socialists whose materialistic philosophy was 
op|x>sed to religion. After 1850 the socialists 
regarded the church as the protector of bour- 
geois society, and they w^ere consequently its 
tmeompromising enemies. 
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The greatest battle between clericals and 
anticlericals occurred during 1871-79, the 
cntjcal |hthh 1 in the history ot die 'Hurd 
French Republic \\hcn ro\aItsts and ri |Hihlic'ans 
stnigglcd tor control Hie church siipiyirtcd 
the n»alists so ardcntlv that “Catholic” and 
^*nnahst“ became s\non\mous tcims In op- 
position were the republicans ltd b\ (lambctta, 
whose tainous cr\, ‘le ckiic disriu, \oiIa 
rennemi,” roused all I nmce. \nticlciical 
journals appeared, notibl\ Di\-mmume me A, 
edited In the brilliant journalists \bout and 
Sarct\, thit dtnounetd ind nduiiltd the 
church in tnie \olrairtm fishion 'fhe Ihird 
Republic and the chiirth were S4x>n cngiged 
in bitter conrtict The hern liws (iSSi Sz) 
e*stiblished i nation d s\stcm ot ticc, secular, 
prmiar\ education which encountered the 
uncompromising opp<isitinn ot the church 
Divorce was mstitutid m 1SS4 

But the inticlcncal republic ins piiiscd before 
the more serious step ot scpirating church tUid 
stite Urn had conic into jmvscr chitHv is i 
result of diMMon iinong the rovalists, and thc\ 
feared thit a move toward stparitioii miglit 
le J to the overthrow of tlu icpiibhc bj an 
aiuuscJ Catholic sentiment 1 ht question came 
to the fnmt several decades later during the 
Drevfus atTair, when the ro\ ilist-cb rieal eom- 
bmation again men iced the rcputdic During^ 
this crisis the radicals and siicialists foinud a 
Rtpuhlican bloc that put throiigh the most 
famous anticUncd laws in the hi-tor\ of 
France, the Xxsocuuion law of n^oi, whith 
resulted in suppressing nearly all the Catholic 
orders m 1 ranee, and the Separation I aw ot 
1905, which St parated church and btatc 'I hese 
laws were the work of the anticlerical ministers 
Waldcek-Rousseuj, Combes, Clemcnccaii and 
Brund In tlie Chamber they hid the p^mtrful 
supjx>it of the scKuIist st itesman -orator Jaiires. 
Bourgeois radicals and proletarian scxialists 
were nmv in alliance against the church bee use 
they had a common interest in maintaining a 
democratic republic 

Anticlcnealism became an “extinct \olcano” 
after the Separation I^w. The radicals were 
left without their chief issue, and the socialists 
had cleared the ground of the religious question 
which had distracted the nation from the more 
important social ({ucstion During the World 
War Catholics and anticlencab forgot their 
religious differences in their common hatred of 
the Grerman invaders After the war the fear 
of clericalism had so far subsided that the 


republic reestablished relations with the Vatican 
and moditied certiin clauses in tlu Scpai ition 
I^w in defertmv to the wishes of the church 
During the Hcrriot mmistrv (1914 2^), whuli 
w IS supported by a bloc of ladicals aiuj 
scKiihsts, antic Icncalisni agiin Aimed toith in 
tht attempt to applv the secular cdiu ilion liws 
to tlu schools of \lsjc ( -1 orr line But tlu 
attempt tilled, as there was no dtsiie to n.\i\f 
an issue that would distract I ranee tiom {post- 
war problems 

J SVIWVN SiHXPlltO 
Stt e in m u,e oM oKiivi ( 1 1 m v I'm \i \ Sm i \u 
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9t * lutu H fr tn til i iPiris i tr h' I 
(I ofuion IKluIniir Ihsttin i/o Pftpf »/i 

th / luf it t tat ift Itwt tit Jp\j U /S t (Puis 

iSoS> intl I t it I ithfhjtit It i t tat ums 1 1 tr t umt 

r4puttt/Mf z N (Ptiift 1 it ifuitr I 
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(Pins it;o7 io» Willtik Rini M lu Knu / iia 
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ami tlu ( hunh (Ntw \i>ik 

WII COR\ I \\\ II \(A I I/mg befoii 
the form ition ot (he It itnie which bnaight al>o it 
the abolition of the Corn Liws tin re hid him 
stt ulv it not systcnntie agit ition agiinst tlu si 
statutes In the coursi «>( ycirs ilisoiuU ini 
|Hirt pn»hibitiori hid been abindorud nui 
late r sliding se iKs«#fduUes had been introduced 
as palliitives foi men iMnglv intolerible coiuli- 
tions, whilt in tunine tune the ports wire 
opined 'I he le igue w is unique in being tlu 
first powerful organi/ation whose efforts wire 
conecntnited on repeal, complete and per- 
manent tor some time events hid been forcing 
the government to face a reorientation of fiseil 
policy 1 he impetus came chiefly from the u)n- 
tiniieei distress of the laboring < bss, kept at a low 
standard of living by the* eleafiiess of a staple 
foodstuff, the periodical dearths which inten- 
sified suffering and discontent, the growth of 
population, the expansion of industry, 
ticularly m the* North, and the need for laigtr 
foreign markets. What had been lacking hitherto 
were m nds and wills cap.iblc of coordinating 
the forces which were making for reform and 
using them as weapons in a great offensive 
moyement against land monopolists and their 
pnviit^es. 
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The league had been preceded by the Anti- 
Corn I^w Association, formed iii IxMidon m 
1837. That body, however, consisted less of 
practical men than of theorists, and its pohey 
did not go beyond a reduction ot the existing 
duties. Such a concession could not meet the 
needs of the industrial North, and accordingly 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerei t<K>L 
up the question in December, 1S3S Richard 
Cobden, then a manufacturer of the city, stood 
for complete repeal and obtained the adoj»tion 
of his plan. So in January, iS^), was formed the 
National Anti-Corn Law League foi promoting 
the total and imimdiate abolition ot the duties. 
The league lost no tune in setting in motion a 
powerful mechanism of propaganda, adopting 
as Its organ a sheet called Iht hiti-Jinud lax 
( trcular, which later ga\c place to 7 A/ / 

'I he elfcclue aieiia of agitation, howc\cr, c«m- 
sisted of the ilousc of Commons, the {Political 
platform, the public press and the pamplilet. 
Of this agitation ('obden was the ilirector, 
although man> able and devoted colleagues 
joined him, notal>h John bright. 

'rhe task which the league h id to face was not 
onlv to convert a nation hut to oxertum enor- 
mouslx powerful interests which had long 
eontndleel Ixilh llic electorate and the legis- 
lature. liranehes of the scKie^tv were formed in 
all parts of the country. 'IVaincd hetuicrs were 
ptiured into the industrial towns, the mial 
villages and the open countnside, and a 
iTianv as a million tracts and other publications 
were distributed in a single vear Monev Howed 
in freely, and on one occasion a fighting fun I 
of ^^250,000 was raised. Throughout the agita- 
tion the men of the “ManehestcT schw)!” had to 
encounter gross misiepresentation and <iblocjuv 
They were reviled as bagmen and egoists who 
exploited the toilers of the faete^jV and mine 
and preached philanthiopy for profit But these 
tactics failed of their purpose, and the time 
came (1S43) ''ben even the Ttmes, the mouth- 
piece of the classes, w hieh luul begun by ignoi 
mg and continued by abusing the k*aguc, ended 
by proclaiming that it must be acce-pted as “a 
great fact” 

Meanwhile Peel had come to power in 1S41, 
the head of a Tory-protectionist ministrv’ .ind 
P'trty, and in the following year he introduced 
a new sliding scale. Nevertheless he was waver- 
ing, for at heart he was a ^^hlg and the Whigs 
'rere rapidly coming over to repeal. His formal 
capitulation came in January, 1846. I’he three 
traditional allies of reform — famine, distress and 
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disaffection —once again fought on the side of 
repeal. Something had to be done, and instead 
of playing any longer with emergency measures 
he determined to end, instead of mend, a hope- 
lessly unsatisfactory system. Accordingly he 
introduced a bill for total repeal, to come into 
operatKMi on February i, 1849, a moderate 
sliding scale to continue until that date. The 
measure became law without encountering 
serious opposition In the House of Commons 
ne'arlv all the Whigs and over a hundred of the 
'Forics voted with the majority Simultaneously 
the duties on many other articles — food, farm 
produec, raw materials and manufactured 
gfKjds - were either repealed or reduced, and 
the Navigation J-.aws were also abandoned. 

W. H. Dawson 

Sa CoPM Laws, I urh TuAijr, Chari isM 

Comult The T iuipie, orpan of the Anti-Com Law 
Lc.ai’uc fScpttinbcr, 1843, to Julv, 1846), Cobden, 
R, Sf*nfhi\ on ^hdtsfton^ of Puhtu iWin, 2 vols. 
(I ondem 1S70), Printicc Jft^torx nf the Anti- 
( otn 1 m- 2 \oN (I ondon 18 si), Ashworth, 

Hcfirv RiioUtt turns of Ruhard Cohden and tfie Anh^ 
C'orn I <ri 1 invut (J ondon 1877), Morlev, John, 
I he J ^ ft of Ruhard Cohditi^ z \nls (la>ndon 1896); 
DunckIcN, II , and others, Richard Cobden and the 
Juhdii of Ftti Ifaih (I ondon iSq 6), Jordan, H D , 
“'ITie Political Methods of the Anti-Com Law 
I ei«uc*' in Political Scierue Quarterly ^ \ol xhi (1927) 
58-76. 

WTIMIT.ITVRl^M is the theory^ and prac- 
tise of th< stnigglc against militarism con- 
eeivid .IS . ^>()lie\ of the modern state carried 
out thioiigh the institutions centering around 
the arnu and navy 'Fhc term has been applied 
It the one cxtit'ine to a mild adyocaey of a 
letardation in the r.iec for armaments and 
at the other to agitation for a general strike 
against yyar It is therefore not identical yvith 
paeilisin, although some of the more radical 
gmups ot pacifists share yicyys akin to those of 
oulsjMikt n antimihtarists, but is more definitely 
related to antu mitahsm Antimilitaristic ideas 
yyere first openly and clearly discussed at the 
congresses of the First and Second Internation- 
als, and some socialists, e g. Karl Licbknecht, 
earned on an actiyc antimilitanst propaganda 
before 1914. But as a coherent theory and con- 
certed moyement antimilitarism results from the 
yyiitings and work of the anarchists and of the 
reyolutionaiy' syndicalists. It was the French 
Confederation of laibor, under the special in- 
fluence of such anarchists as George Yvetot 
and £mile Pouget, which after 1900 started in 
the French army a vigorous campaign for gen- 
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eral strikes siu! military insurrections as a 
means of preventing war. The French Confed- 
eration of I^bor created the Sou du Soldat, for 
the purpose of giving economic aid to soldiers 
in the army and maintaining contacts bct^v*een 
trade unions and conscripted trade union 
members. In 1901 the confederation published 
an antimilitaristic tract under the title Manuel 
du soldat, which went through many editions. 

At present there are three main varieties of 
the antimilitaristic movement. Socialists and 
such intcmattonal labor organizations as the 
^‘Amsterdam” Intenutional carry on propa- 
ganda against war and in favor of immediate 
steps toward general disarmament. Their point 
of view is that militarism and war are incvitsihle 
results of competitive capitalism and can dis- 
appear only witli the triumph of socialism. 
Certain of the oiganizations under socialist 
influence^ especially the socialist jmith societies, 
encourage their members in some countries to 
pledge themselves to refuse military service in 
case of war. 

The most outspoken and vigorous opponents 
of militarism today, as before the World War, 
air* the anarchists and the syndicalists. From 
tS^ir point of view, war is not only a horrible 
result of capitalism but an inherent element of 
the state which claims the monopoly of the 
right to kill. Anarchbtic and syndicalistic pro- ^ 
paganda today, as before the war, centers 
around the ideas of the general strike and of mil- 
itary insurrections as means of defeating war. 
In most countries the followers of these doc- 
trines evade military service and stir up discon- 
tent among military recruits. For purposes of 
propaganda and agitiUion the syndicalists and 
anarchists maintain the International Anti- 
Militarist C^misston with headquarters at 
The Hague, Holland. 

An intermediate place between the socialists 
and anarchists is held by the communists. 
While agreeing with the anarchists that the 
ultimate ideal of society is one from which the 
state and all military organizations have disap- 
peared, the communists emphasize the impor- 
tance of the transitional stage of the **dictator- 
ship of the proletariat,*’ during which the work- 
ers as a ruling class will have to maintain an 
army for self-defense. For the immediate fu- 
ture the communists elaborate the idea of a 
^"socialist fatherland,” which is Russia, and 
insist upon the necessity of gaining influence 
in the armies of the "’capitalist” countries 
in order to prepare for the social revolution. 


Their aim is thus not so much to disorganize 
existing armies as to '"capture” them, and 
for this purpose communists ate exhorted to 
otganize cells and nuclei in the army, navy and 
all other military institutions. Communist anti- 
miliurist activities are especially widespread at 
the present time in France and in England. 

Ltwis L. Lorwin 

See : Pacifism; Pf-\cf Movkmfnts; Socialikt Pariip^s; 
Syndicalism; Yuin ii Movrmfni's; C;fn£ral Strike. 

Consult: I.evme, l^>uis (I^irwin, I^.), Syndt’- 

calism in France (and led. New York 1914); Lorwin, 
Lewis L., l^bor and Internationalism (New York 19^9). 

ANTIRADICAIJSM. In its most general sense 
tilts tenn covers all sentiment and action aiming 
at the supprmion of agitation or doctrine 
regarded as subversive of existing institutions. 
Antiradicalism commonly conceives of itself as 
allied to the state, but when the latter has been 
captured by the railicals, as in the ca.se of the 
French and the Russian revolutions, the anti- 
radicals compose a counter-revolutionary mo\c- 
ment seeking to reestablish the institutions 
overthrown by revolution. 

As the institutions subject to radical attack 
vary with time and place, so also do the objec- 
tives of antiraclical tnovements I'be specific 
objective of antiradicalism in early modern times 
w^as the defense of the church against heresy; 
through the eighteenth and the early part of the 
nincteentli centuries antiradicalism vva.s occu- 
pied with the defense of monarchical and aristri- 
cratic political institutions. Defense of the insti- 
tution of private property has been the pre- 
dominant clement in recent antiradicalism. 
Other elements, however, enter into the Cf)m- 
plcx; defense of the church and religion, of 
traditional family institutions, of established 
political and juristic forms, of conventions in 
morals and manners, even of the traditional 
canons of art and letters. 

In ordinary times antiradicalism is implicit in 
the attitudes of various social groups, but doe** 
not work itself out into a consciously formulatcil 
body of principles and rules of action. 'I he 
heretic or the political or economic “dreamer* 
is ridiculed, ostracized, occasibnally expelled 
from the community, but no extensive mass 
emotional disturbances are involved. The situa- 
tion changes entirely when radkalism dcvclopis 
to the point of becoming a serious challenge to 
existing institutions, as in ttmes of prolongcti 
economic depression, during or after an ex- 
hausting war or in a period of rapid economic 
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development which effects serious changes in the 
distribution of wealth. In such circumstances 
implicit antiradicalism awakens into self-con- 
sciousness and may develop into a general panic. 
In Russia the political radicalism which nour- 
ished after the Russo-Japanese War c\uked a 
powerful antiradical reaction whicli drew into 
its circle extensive groups of the fx>pulation, as, 
for example, the class of small traders and 
peasants, whose only animating; interest was 
aversion to all change. After the World War and 
the Russian Revolution cconoinie radicalism 
became a factor of importance thmughout the 
wotld. It was attended, naturally, by an equally 
extensive development of anti radicalism. 

At the outset of an antiradicalisin nifnement 
the issues are usually definite and leadership is in 
the hands of those whose interests are acttially 
in\oIved. When heresy first became a pndilem 
in early modern times its suppression was left to 
the church; oi a lone jHTiod of j^iopa- 

panda w'as the work of suppresshm taken o\er by 
the congregations, 'fhe suppression of aln^litioii- 
ist tendencies in the .South was at first under- 
taken by the sla\c holders; only after decades did 
thc\ succeed in anim«ating the non-slaxeholding 
townsmen and small farmers with a hatred of 
the abolitionists as enemies of the existing onler. 
Post-w’ar radicalism, with its attack upon an 
institution svi general as prixate property, 
nat»irallv arxnised against itself especialb those 
to whom private property bears a quasi -sacivd 
character- the small merchants and manufac- 
turers, the farmers, investors in safe scx'urities, 
otheials and employee's enjoying security of 
tenure. While the dominant capitalist class con- 
tributed resources for the attack on radicalism, 
p«>st-war antiradicalism was essentially a middle 
class movement. 

All antiradicalism movements derive their 
force ultimately from the classes whose status 
has been fixed for a time sufTiciently long to have 
lent them a certain moral quality. While the 
newly enriched or ennobled may fight ratlicalism 
out of naked self-interest, those who hold a 
hereditary properly or status have as a rule 
assimilated it to the lx)dy of natural rights; when 
it is attacked they are capable of developing a 
high degree of moral energy in its defense. Hence 
the paradoxical fact that in ilie struggle against 
radicalism it is most often the classes of modest 
fortune — often classes of waning fortune— that 
are most zealous in the repression of proponents 
of change. The Fascist movement in Italy, the 
dictatorships in Spain and 1 lungary » drew their 
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essential support from the small bourgeoisie, 
just as antiradicalism in America is strongest 
among the smaller business men who are 
s^i^K^hog to hold their own against the en- 
croachment of the great aggregations of capital 
in trade and industry. 

Pust-war antiradicalism has been distin- 
guished by the extensive application of the arts 
of propaganda developed during the war. By the 
wide circulation of leaflets and pamphlets, hy 
tendential articles in the magazines and daily 
press, by conferences and lectures, the menace 
of radicalism has been bniught home to the 
potentially antiradical masses. Emphasis has 
been laid upon the alleged relation between 
economic radicalism and heterodox attitudes in 
respect to other moral values. A professional 
leadership has arisen, skilled in creating a sense 
of panic and exploiting it to the leaders’ advan- 
tage. 

In the end an antiradicalism movement loses 
its momentum chiefly tlirough the flagging of 
the moral energy it has evoked. The antiradical 
masses grow wearj' of hearing of menaces which 
are not realized in action. WTiat at first gives 
force to the movement, the assimilation to radi- 
calism of a wide range of attitudes having no 
diicct bearhig on the proldem, tends finally to 
bring on disillusionment. While the recent 
movement was gathering strength it w^as no 
doubt help»’' along by the propagandist identifi- 
cation of inJitUrial unionism, pacifism, social 
insurance, agrarianism with economic radical- 
ism. In thf later phases of the movement this 
massing together of unrelated phenomena has 
operated to break down the credulity of the anti- 
radical rank and file. 

Like any social-political movement which 
draws heavilv upon moral energies and av*ails 
itself of fears and suspicion, antiradicalism 
makes frequent application of violent means. 
Lynching, deportation, flogging are frequently 
resorted to by antbadicalism in countries with- 
out a well established tradition of legality, such 
as the Ignited Slates, Italy, China, the Balkan 
states. Blacklisting and boycotting are freely 
employed. Often the governments are forced by 
the ferv'or of antiradical public opinion to enact 
law's for the suppression of radical activities 
whicn become dead letters when the movement 
loses fiirce. More frequently the public authori- 
ties— especially the local authorities — ^are drawn 
into cooperation with unoflicial bodies in the 
lawless suppression of radical or allq^cdly radi- 
cal activities. 
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The chief interest for political science in anti- 
radicalism lies in the c\iiience it atTords of the 
failure of the modem state to devckip into a true 
polity. Antinidical behavior pnnt^s that even 
those classes which are generally »Lssiimed to Ih* 
most knal to the state and the institutions which 
it defends are prepared at any time when their 
emotions are aroused to abandon the |>oIiticaI 
and legal means supplied by the state and re\eit 
to force and \iolcnce. 

Aivin Johnson 

Sfe- R\t)ir^i ism; CovMnvArisM; 'rw\i)iiioN*\i ism; 
Ap«>fi»r\sY \ND lliRis^; Ain\, Aiiiiism, Intoiih- 
ANit; Civic Fnit vtion, 1’\[ric)ii( Scm m ios, Su hi i 
Nx'iFiits, Ki Kii V Ki 1 I'^M. A« n«»N I h\n- 

^\ISfc, RnPIONM.I, 1 \W I J»M '.S, i ON- 

FI1C1, SiM’IAI , CllASl.l, SiXIVl, PlIlIK Oimsion; 
Civil 1.ihfhiili», FrlI'1X)M of Spmch and oi isir 
Press. 

Camuft: Wolfe, A, B., Con.unatt%m^ Riuiuahtm and 
Stttntifik. Method York i«;2i) ch \. \cWon. T., 
The 1 %'tttd intertsu (New \<irk ih \iii; 

Professional Patriots ^ c<l hv N. Hape«MKl *\tfw York 
1927); Invin, W, ll(HL Rid IS slnurua^ (New \ork 
1927) ch I, C hatee. / , Jr . Fretdom of Spitih (New 
York anil Tne Imimnr^ Mind{Se\y York 192H); 
Seaifle, \V , ‘The Technique of Supptevsion** in 
Imenean Meratry^ vol. vii (1926) 35-42, Pont, la>uts 

The Deportation Deltrwm of l()2o iChicac'o 
Lvuns, E , The Ijfe ami Death of Sana anti l\ins 4 ttt 
(New York 1927), NAUcrruni, (f * 7 /w Fasii\t Dutatnr^ 
ship in Italy (New York 1027}, Fkiibusse, II , FatU 
diftrses (Pans 1928), fr by Bnan Rhva as / Sate It 
Mxstif TNcw York 192H), Smilatr. Cpton, The Brass 
Chetk (Pa'«adena, C'al. 19x9;, and Ihe (joose Sup 
(Pasadena, Cal 1923). 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGl^E. Thisoiganization, 
*"The Church in Action against the Saloon,” is a 
league of churches and temperance societies 
gniwing out of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League, 
which was organized at Oberlin, Ohio, May 24, 
1893, under the leadership of the Rev. II. H. 
Russell, of Berea. The success of the Ohio 
league led to the establishment of similar 
organizations in other states, and in Dcc« aiber, 
1895, at a convention of forty-nine separate 
temperance and religious groups in Washington, 
D. C., the Anti-Salixin I>caguc of America was 
formed. The object of the organization, as stated 
in its constitution, is '*tbc extermination of the 
beverage liquor traffic,” although the name 
Anti-Saloon I^gue wras adopted to direct atten- 
tion primarily to the evil of the open saloon. 

Stated briefly, the distinguishing features of 
the organization are: active cooperation of 
the churches, with the individual congregation 
constituting the basic unit, comparable to the 


precinct organization of the regular parties; 
paid pnifessional officers and workers under 
centralized control; a financial system which is 
Kised on monthly subscriptions; a program of 
widespread education and pmpaganda; con- 
centration ujKin the liquor question - ref11s.1l to 
Ik* sidetracked by any r»(her issues; ]v>litical 
agitation dinxted towaul the defeat of “wet” 
and tlie election of “dry” candidates; legislative 
lobb>ing in behalf of restrictive legislation and a 
constant demarui for adequate enforcement. 

'Phe Protestant evangelical churches have 
always c'onstituted the backlioiic of the IcMgue. 
During Its campaign toi national pnihibition, 
1912 1918, upwards of 50,000 churches regu- 
larlv threw their pulpits open to Anti-Salixm 
IxMgue speakers of which there were at tmus as 
manv as 20,000 in the fit Id. In IVnns\lvania 
alone more than 5000 churches ccnipt rated. 

'rheoretically democratic in stniclure, the 
oigani/ation in fact has alwavs been controlled 
by the small gmup of oflkials comprising the 
national executive committee and national 
board of dircctois, the personnel of vihicb has 
changed hut slightiv in tvvintv vtats. 'I'hc 
national Uiard of ilirectors is composed of two 
representatives liom each state U igiie, with 
additional memixis for stalls with ovtr 1 
million population. 'I he real governing author- 
ity resides in an executive committee of ninetiLn 
members chosen btiiiniallv bv the board of 
directors. A general superintendent apfxiintid 
by the board of dirictors nominates .stiti 
superintendents and luis general supti vision 
over both mitional and state leagues. Withm 
each state there is a board of trustees n pre- 
senting the various churches. State suptnn- 
tendents are appointed by the IikmI Iniards upon 
nomination by the general superintendent. 
TxkmI ad hfx: cornmittceR arc fonned from time 
to time. l*3ach state league and the national 
organization emplojs a legislative agent and 
attorney who aids the state superintendent as 
political lobbyist. 

Funds arc secured through an elaborati 
pledge system. From 19I2 to 1923 o'*-** 
$16,000,000 was pledged to the national league 
alone, and in the years 1915 to 1917 the league, 
in all its branches, was spending about 
$2,500,000 annually. Except for a few large 
contrIbution.s, the overwhelming bulk of the 
income is paid in small sums varying * 
few cents to several hundred dollars. i ® 
number of contributors in 1922 was estimate 
at 700,000. Between 80 and 90 percent comes 
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in as the result of direct appeals to church 

congregations. 

The league is primarily a propagandist 
agency, an<l for carr>ing on this work it main- 
uins a thoroughly modern printing estahlish- 
ment, the American Issue Publishing Company, 
at Wc»tcr\'ille, Ohio. From October, 1909, to 
January, 1923, this company turned out 
157,314,642 copies of temperance papers. In 
addition a total of 244,782,296 boc^ks, pam- 
plilets, leaflets, windfiw' caids, etc , were printed 
and circulated. Literature was distributed 
thnujgh the mails to a regular subscription list 
of over 500,000 as well as through the churches, 
schools and temperance societies. Tlirough the 
cixjpi ration of man\ large indu.strial concerns 
league leaflets w'cre placed in the pay envelopes 
of the workers. 

During the early days the league trained its 
guns on the saloon, going so far as to disavow' 
anv desire ’Mnletc prohilution. Its liter- 

atuie, hnwe\er, made no such distinction but 
depicted the entire lifiuor traffic as the enemy 
of socielv, the home, tlie ituiiMdual, the church, 
law, ordir and huiiuiuU. During the war it 
i.ipitali/ed liea\ily cui the fart that many 
l*rewcrs and liquor dealers bore (icrinan names 
and that large quantities of hKxlstiiifs were 
Ik mg wasted in the manufacture of liquor. 
Unlike the Prohibition party the Anti-Sahxm 
League nirely places a candidate of its own in 
ihi field. The constitution of the oi^^an i/at ion, 
inorc*o\er, pledges it to “a\oid affiliation with 
any {X)Iitical party as such.” Its object has 
always been to hold the balance of power, 
throwing its support to the candidate most 
satisfactorily answering its questionnaire. The 
league has always been inditterent to other issues 
and party labels. In the South it has c'onsistently 
supported dry DemcKrats and in New England 
dry Republicans. 

League lobbying is of a piece w'ith tactic's 
employed by other political pressure groups 
Special legislative agents arc cmployeil to appear 
before committees, cooperate with represen- 
tatives in drafting legislation, keep the local 
organizations informecl as to the conduct of 
public officials, and to add that personal touch 
matters of law making which experienced 
lobbyists know to be of incalculable value. The 
national and state leagues oiTtanize delegations 
to wait upon politicians and office holders, from 
^>ty councils to congresses, from policemen to 
presidents. When antiliquor I^islation is 
ponding, they supervise the sending of memo- 
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rials, petitions, letters and telegrams appealing 
for favorable action and threatening political 
reprisals if the legislator fails to heed. So 
pc^werful did the league become in the national 
Congress that in 1917 President Wilson made a 
formal request in w'riting for its support of food 
control legislation then pending. The legislative 
program of the league began with local opti m 
for college towns, followed successively by 
demands for county option, state wide pro- 
hibition, the regulation of interstate liquor 
shipments and, finally, national prohibition. 
I’hc bulk of our temperance laws w'crc not only 
enacted under pressure from the Anti-Saloon 
League but, in a cr^nsiderable number of cases, 
were actually drafted by league attorneys and 
agents. The Webb-Kcnyon Act, the Eighteenth 
Amendm* at and the \'olstead Act are instances. 

l*he Anti-Saloon League does not usually 
take a direct part in the enforcement of liquor 
laws. Its acti\ities in this connection arc con- 
fined to recommending for appointment persons 
friendly to the law', electing public officers 
pledged to rigfirous enforcement, strengthening 
existing laws, procuring adequate appropri- 
ations for enforcement, exposing inefficiency in 
enforcement, and counteracting agitations for a 
relaxation of existing laws. 

Since 1926 the league has been turning its 
attention increasingly to the problem of 
educating ^'le public conccniing the evils of 
alcoholic biVi rages per se and the danger of 
wholesale disrespect for law'. It has recently 
been given some §500,000 for this pur{H)sc, and 
it has created a department of education to 
direct the work. 

Pfter H. Odegard 

See’ I.iQi OR Trutic; Alcohoi ; Ti mperwct Movt- 
MFMS, I^IOUIBIIION, LoHBV, PaRIII-S, PoLll ICAL. 

CtmKidV. Odecard, Peter H , Preswe Politics^ The 
SUtrv c;/ the AnU-Salmm Leafiue (New York 1928); 
Chemnuton, E. H A llixtorv of the Artti-Saloon 
League (WcstcrMllc Jhio 1913); Stcuart, T. Justin, 
Wayne Wheelef, Dty Boss (New* York 1928). 

ANTISEMITISM. In its concrete meaning 
the word is symonyTnous with anti- Judaism 
and denotes social and political agitation, 
sentiments and acts directed against Jews. The 
term is only fifty years old, ha\ ing been put into 
circulation by Wilhelm Mart in 1879, and has 
specific reference to a doctrine of race which was 
intended to be the theoretical justification for 
modem anti-Judaism. It involves the assump- 
tion that the cultural and social group differ- 
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enccs between the and the peoples among defeat of all tlicir highest aspirations. Neverthe- 


whom tlity reside are to be viewed as an an- 
tithesis of Semitic .ind Anan racial characters, 
and that the Aryan peoples form a superior 
gn>up which needs to pn>t(Vt itself against 
cultural and racial contamination by the 
inferior Semitic Jews. Were antisemitism 
nothing but a doctrine of rac'e it would h>ng ago 
have been discarded as a scientitic supersti- 
tion. But the doctrine is simply the reflection of 
an underlying situation which is wry iiiipirtant 
both on its own account and fcjr its bearing on 
many other political and social problems. 
Anti-Judai.sm (to call the phenomenon by its 
tnic name) is a reality and a fact c\en if the 
racial tlicor}* of antisemitism be dismissed as a 
figment of the imagination. 

For an impartial undcrstaitdit\g of antistin- 
itism it is of cx>urse nc‘cc‘ssary not onlv to put 
aside the antisemitic theory of race (except os 
part of the phenomenon to be .studicil) but also 
to guard against any one-siJeii approach to the 
problem. One mast, in other words, study lan 
the “jeyvish problem** but the joint problem 
of Jewish -Christian relations. 

\Vc arc accustomcxl to regard the jewish- 
Christian antithesis as a religious antithesis, 
and we accept as a matter of fact the mediaeval 
history of Jewish persecutions and Jewish 
disabilities. But with the growth of toleration 
in modcTn times and the gcmeral waning of 
interest in religious Issues one might sup}K>se 
that the Jewish-Christian problem would 
gradually disap}xrar. It is on this assumptum 
that the states of western Eumpc put through 
the program of the civil emancipation c>f the 
Jews during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. This assumption continues to guide 
most of the states of the world, and even today 
in Germany, a countr}' which is the fountainhead 
of the antisemitic movement and pliilosciphy, 
the state as a state docs not recognize a Jewish 
problem or a Jewish-Christian problem. It 
is only the antisemitic parties and groups which 
seek to alter the present political status and to 
repeal, or to mitigate as far as possible, the 
Jewish emancipation laws. 

G>rrect as may be this political assumption, 
one must dissociate from it the philosophy of 
social optimism which generally goes with it. 
To the thinkers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries who fought so nobly for political 
equality and the rights of the citizen, the emer- 
gence of the social and class struggles of the 
nineteenth century would have appeared as the 


less the eighteenth centiirj cx)iK|iiest of libert) 
may be acci-ptcx! as a sound achievement, even 
though we now appieei.itc how' formal anj 
abstract in iiunj concrete social situations polir 
ical liberty reall) is. So, t.H», with aiitlseinitisni. 
The recognition of the soci.il reality of a Jewish- 
('hristian prc'ldt'in il«>es not neces^aiily impugn 
the validity of the ]>olitii\d principles of the 
emancipation mov eincnt. 

In the i ICC of the strong rev ival of anti-Jew Lsh 
agnation in the sei'oiul half of the nineteonlli 
century, tJie piinly relioiims intiTprctation of 
the Jcwi-^h-Clni tian groop c»>nHict is sicn to l>t 
manifi^llv inade».|o itc. Ceri.nnb the Jewish- 
C’hristian opposition is not an oppo-iUon nl 
religion in the .same scn‘'e in whuh the oppo^i- 
lion betwein thv \.uious rroleMaiU sects, (m 
even between Ihotestaniisin and Catludii imh, 
may be reganled as an opp)^ilii)ii ot rcliiriotj 
doctiine. In the exainplis iiuMiiioncd tlie 
ilict disappears mS .s/sm .is flic* ii'leaionN wm*. 
whines unless, as p the c.a-e with the Cat* olu 
sitiiatiiyn in certain conntr is, the »c]igio»i-» n ii 
tfoversy cloaks or pri»diKe-» a din per sixn* 
opjTosition. ‘^I’ra'^icaiK unj\>Ttant a . has l)»'i n the 
n«!e assigned to the Jew in tlie C'hnstian go'pc 1 
and the Chnstian philo*'Ojdi\ of hislorv, tin 
underlying bociologieal iac'tors wcie even tno* 
important in creating the Jewish piohlcni, hot*i 
before and after the spread of C'hrlstianit\ 
In the Roman Empire the Jews vNcre oftui 
gravel} dlsciiminated against, even ptrseciUed, 
as aliens whose devotion to their religion atid 
ritual made complete as.similation with Koniaii 
culture an im|>o8bil>ility. When Ghristianitv 
came up*>n the scene, their peculiar ivisition as 
an internationally scattered minority wiis con- 
firmed. 

It is not necessary to review the whole 
mediaeval history of the Jews, but merely to 
recall a few' incklents which produced more or 
less lasting siK'ial elfects. Chief among these were 
the enactment of laws forbidding the Jews to 
own land and their consequent restriction to 
mercantile pursuits and the lending of mont*> 
The Jews were not the only traders or usurers 
but, as an alien element and as the pc^ople who 
crucified Christ, they were made the target of a 
pcaiUar combination of economic class hatred, 
religious passion and distrust of the stranger 
which Ins never been equaled in all *'*®^‘**j^’ 
Add to this the hermctical social isolation of t e 
Jews in the ghetto, and one begins to under- 
stand the magnitude of the Jcwish-Chnstian 
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gulf which the mediaeval period has passed on to 
modern times. 

'rhe moral charges and countercharges 
exchanged between the Jews and Christians do 
not amcern us here. Fr<ini a sociological jwjint 
of view these ethical judgments, which may be 
true or false when each is considered in and 
for itself, are all absf)rbed in the underlying 
sociological determinism. More significant than 
these monil camomic charges is the blixjd ritual 
accusation, which attccts the Jews not as an 
ta)nomic class but as an ethnic and religious 
a)niniunity. This charge, amtiniiing down to 
recent times- -the most recent examples lieing 
the 'risza-KszLir affair in 187S, the Xanten 
accusation in 1S91 and the Mendel Beiliss ease 
in — most truly reflects the strangeness and 

ignorance cliaractcri/iiig the jncdiae\al Chris- 
tian \iew' of the Jewish community. 'Fhc ritual 
murder accusation W'as first le\eled by the 
Romans again: ^ riic Christians, and c\en today 
m China, whenever a Chiiu*sc child disap- 
pears, the common ptxiplc believe that he has 
been kidnaped by a Christian missionary and 
Ins eyes extracted for use in Cliristian magic. 
The chai-gc was not made against the Jews until 
the eleventh ccntiuy, but from that time on 
theie has been a long and dismal record of such 
iiiculerits an ama/ing cxani|de of the persist- 
ence of human ignorance and superstition. 

If there has been a change in the Jewish- 
Christian situation since the Middle Ages, it is 
<!ue to moilern evonomic and political forces. 
'I’he evolution of the secular state lias nude it 
possible to regard Jews as citi/ens and not as 
aliens kept alive as witnesses to the hisifu icily 
of Christianity. On the other hand the p.iSNige 
from an agricultural state regulated by the 
canonist view of economics to the modem 
capitalist and industrial state has made it {x>s- 
siblc to absorb the Jews as ordinary individuals 
in the economic machine. Many of their pre- 
sumably capitalistic virtues even came to be 
admired by their Christian ncighlxjrs. Neither 
the {Kilitical nor tlic economic forces Iiavc 
affected all countries equally, and even where 
they have had fullest play, as in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, they have not completely broken 
the heritage of mediaeval traditions, espe- 
cially among those gruup.v which themselves 
represent the survivals of an agricultural-handi- 
craft society in an economy of full blown cap- 
ttalism. 

1 he norm and archetype of modem antisem- 
itism is to be found in Ccniiany. Further 
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east are to be found more of the physical exces- 
ses and legal discriminations characteristic of 
the Middle Ages. Further west antisemitism 
becomes a more sporadic and fugitive phenom- 
enon, if it does not disappear entirely. In Ger- 
many antisemitism, in its peculiarly modern 
sense, has been developed as a philosophy and 
as a {)r>litical movement; there it was even 
launched as an international movement with 
international congresses and representatives 
from Austria-Hungary and other oountries. 

It is customary to date modem antisemitism 
in (ierrnany from the period of 1870. The date 
is of course significant. It was not until the 
unification of the Gennan Empire that Jewish 
emancipation was completed and all existing 
restrictions on the basis of religion w'cre atvil- 
ished. 'rh» se refonns marked the end of religi- 
ous antisemitism —that is to say, of that antisem- 
itism where religious application formed the 
basis of legal discrimination. But so little did the 
alndition of religious disabilities alfcet the 
underlying social situation that we find the 
phenomenon of antisemitism breaking out in a 
new form and even with increased vigor. In a 
sense it may be said that the same train of ideas 
which brought about the Jewish emancipation 
(and the theoretical abolition of antisemitism) 
actually promoted the real development of the 
new antisemitism. Liberalism brought v\ith it 
the grantino of full equality to Jews, but it also 
facilitated Ca passage of (jcnnany into the 
stage of vigoiously developing capitalism, the 
brunt of the transformation falling on the handi- 
craftsmen and peasants, while the Jev^s appeared 
to be in the vanguard of the new capitalistic 
b<iurgcoL>‘ic. The conflict of economic forces 
thus engendered was but one of the factors 
fostering anil Jewish feeling. In addition anti- 
semitism drew sustenance fnim the repugnance 
which middle class morality entertained for 
the financial excesses of capitalism and for 
advanced radical! m, with Ixith of which the 
Jews as a group were identified in loose thinking 
because of the prominence of individual Jews. 

In the Germany of the 1870*5 socialism had 
not as vet been declared to be Jewish in origin 
but the public mind had already come to believ*e 
that the Jews were responsible for the abuses 
attritnitcd to aipitalisni. And when an orgy of 
financial speculation following the pajinent of 
tlie French indemnity resulted in a disastrous 
crash, the latent anti-Jewish hatreds flamed up 
and antisemitism became an organized political 
and social agitation. The public rememb^ed the 
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prominence of a certain Jewish capitalist, 
Bethel Strousbei^g, in the group of speculators, 
and forgot that the financial abuses were first 
denounced in the Reichstag by Edouard l^sker, 
a Jewish leader of the Nation;d Liberals. 

In the meantime there had l>een dc\ eloping 
the racial dcKtrinc of antisemitism which soon 
replaced the outworn religious arguments as the 
ratioiule of anti-Jew ish agitation. The doctrine 
de\ eloped when the rather innocent literary and 
philological sptx'uLitions of Ernest Renan and 
Max Muller were taken up by strongly nati<»nal- 
istic German agitators ami iH)puIari/crs. In the 
a>urse of his studies on Seniilic ktnguages the 
French historian had allowed himsi'lf to make a 
number of sweeping generali/atioiis on Semitic 
race and Semitic traits. Similarl) in the writings 
of Muller, the doctrine of a common Ar\an 
tongue as a basis of ail tlu* Iiulo-Liiropean 
Linguages was upheld, the writer g»ung s<i far 
as tf) posit a race which sf^oke the original lan- 
guage, the Allans (</^*) Although Ixjth 
Renan and Muller denied the significance which 
was attaihcd to their dfKtrmc*s, the mtsc’hief 
was done and the prcx'edent was established 
of discussing Jews and ('hnstians as an antith- 
esis of Semites and Aryans. In the writings of 
the popular Genrun ethnologist, Friedrich \on 
Hetlwald. we sec the complete doctrine in 
action. In an article **Zur Charaktcristik des ju- 
discheii Volkcs'* (m Das Ausland, \ol. \lv, 1872, 
p. 90i-o^> and 951-55) he writes: *Tn the case 
of the Jews we ha\e to do with an entirely 
difTerent ethnic group. • . . 'Fhis people, scat- 
tered and settled in Aryan Europe, is {mrely 
Semitic. bVim an anthropological |x>int of mcw, 
the Jew who h\cs in our midst stands quite as 
far apart fn>m us as the Arab, and the emphatic 
contrast between the two, usually indicated by 
the opposites ChrLtian and Jew, Ls for the most 
part exactly the same as the opposition which 
exists between Aryanism and Sernitism. The 
European feels so to speak instincti\ely in the 
Jew who stands over against him the foreigner 
wrho has immigrated from Asia. , . . The so-called 
prejudice is a natural sentiment. Civilization w'ill 
overcome the antipathy against the Israelite who 
merely professes another religion, but never 
against the racially different jew. • • Vonllcll- 
wald then goes on to repeat the familiar charges 
of Jewish business cunning, which he explains as 
a racial trait and which he puts forward as the 
reason why the Jew gets the best of the honest 
Aryan. *‘We cannot do otherwise,” he continues, 
**tban to designate the Jews as the very canker 


from which the lands of Eastern Europe suffer. 
No means (provided they arc not violent, for 
everything for which personal courage is de- 
manded isop|x>sed in general to the Semitic and 
especially to the Jewish character) are too wicked 
lor them to use in order to secure a material 
ad\antjge.” 

I'his pseudo-scientific doctiinc was eagerly 
seized ujxm by Marr, Gloguu and Eugen 
Duhring, and exploited in a tl(K>d of pamphlets 
It became a |v>iitical issue through the mteqday 
of certain fortes in (jcnnan domestic poliiics. 
The aiurt preaclier Adolf Stocker had oigani/( d 
a (.'hristian S«>ciaI]Nt party with principles 
paralleling those of C'atholic Socialism and 
with the purpose of appealing to working iiu n on 
the basis of a moderate program of social rcionn. 
All e\iJeiicc st‘ems to show that the party was 
not organi/cd originalK as an aiUi-Jcwish p.irt\ 
But when Bismarck broke with the Natiuiul 
labcials (a bourgeois dcmoLiatic parlv wiili a 
number of Jewish leaders), wlu) liad siijiporUj 
him in his Kulturkani/yf against the C’atholitN, 
cirturnstames conspired to turn the Chiistian 
StKnalist paity into an aiitiscmitic parts Ihs- 
maick spoke at a /tw/fw/fo/w/)/* against the |iws 
(1879) and immediately .1 vast siomi of anii- 
Jewish agitation was unlcx^std. Stockii put 
himself at the head of tlie movement and t ilUd 
for a eriisadc against the Jt ws ( iSso .Si ) 'I lure 
were riots, and a pelitifui was sigiicil b\ pc>,uoo 
Prussian eiti/tns calling upin Hisrnaitk to (\- 
eludc Jews from all national seh*M)ls and uiimr- 
sities and frf)fM all public olficcs. In tlie ekttions 
of 1881 the Oinse-rvalivc paity was captured Iw 
the Christian Socialists and won over to anti- 
semitism. 

The [>olitic.il movement soon burned out, 
the antise-rnitic parties gradually breaking up 
into their constituent elements. There was a re- 
vival in the period around 1890, when Ilerniaim 
Ahlwardt headed the movement, and of course 
a much greater revival after tlie World War. 
W^hat is significant, however, is that through all 
the interchange of parties frotki 1880 to tlie pres- 
ent there have always been one or more partu*s 
frankly professing antisemitic principles. After 
the war, as a result of the prominence of Jewish 
names in the Russian and German revolutions, 
the identification of Jews with subversive radi- 
calism was more emphasized than their identi- 
fication with capitalistic abuses. Frequently* 
howevet, the two were combined, as in the 
propaganda of Hitler's National Socialist party. 
In Austria, where basic conditions have been 
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similar to those in Germany^ there has been a 
strong Christian Socialist parly, with principles 
sometimes mildly and sometimes violently anti- 
Semitic. 

The complexity and intensity of Gennan 
antisemitism are shown by contrast with the 
situation in France. Inhere antisemitism has had 
a more theatrical history but less enduring Kxjts. 
In 1883 Renan congratulated France that the 
ethnological theories al'M)ut Semites and Aryans 
had no practical application in that criuntry. 
Antisemitism, however, flared up in France 
as a side issue to the mnflict of clericalism and 
anticlericalism. TUq political history of Fiance 
since 1870 had been largely dominated by 
the struggle to make the 'FhirJ Republic a lay 
state with a lay educational svstem. Intliisstnig- 
glc the French Jews were naturally identitied 
with the democratic and ad\anced parties of 
secular reform while the conscrvatiNc, Catholic 
and royalist firti<»ns fought to maintain as far 
as |Missil)lc the old order of things. The Jewish 
issue was introduced b> the agitation earned 
on by a group of journalists with ( alholic and 
cleiical sNinpathics, who identified the Jews 
Kith with the abuses of high finance and with 
the “unpatriotic” socialist and anarchist pnip- 
aganda. 'This clerical use of the Jewish issue, 
first introduced by Drurnont in his 1 m France 
jura (z \ols., Faris iSSf») and in his newspajur 
La lihre parole (1S92), gradually gained the 
attention of more aulhori/ed representitn cs ot 
the clerical parties. I )ruinont himself was chosen 
honorary president of the congress of Christian 
democrats, a gnnip of >ouiig priests, jounialists 
and politicians interested in Soc’ial Catholicism, 
which assembled at L>ons in 1895;. 'Fhe author 
of a work on Social Catholicism, Paul Lape\rc, 
described the Jews as a ‘Mevouring linker*’ in 
France and demanded their expulsion and 
tran.sportation to some fertile but distant coun- 
tr>' where they would have to “refonn their 
habits or die of want.” A direet appeal to reb’ 
gious prejudice was made when he called the 
modem Jews ‘*thc descendants of those who 
crucified Jesus” (Moon, P. T., The Sotial 
Catholic Alovement in France y New’ York 19:11, 
P- 207), In the Chamber of Deputies a clerical 
deputy^ Viscount d*Hugues, made the sensa- 
tional charge (1894) that the Jewish fiiuincier 
Rothschild had given money to anarchist agita- 
tors in order to disorganize and corrupt the lalxir 
niovemcnt. 

This clerical flirtation with antisemitism was 
turned into a boomerang by the Dreyfus case. 
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This isolated incident, willed by no organized 
party, cmnmittcd the conserv'ative parties to an 
official jX)licy of antisemitism w'hile it made pro- 
Dreyfusisrn the slogan w^hich united the bour- 
geois anticlerical parties and the sorialists. 
The victory of the Dreyfusards destroyed anti- 
semitism as a political issue in France and dam- 
aged the clerical parties. Antisemitism was left as 
a s0ci.1l prejudice, exploited occasionally bv the 
royalist Action Fran9aise group, and by the 
obscure periodical La rieille France, 'fhis 
agitation w’as revived to a certain extent after 
the publication of the Prot«x:ols of the Elders 
of Zion but otherwise it has been ejuiescent. 

Turning to Russia and eastern Europe one 
beholds a type of antisemitism quite different 
from those described thus far. Both because of 
the conc' ntration of the Jewish pr^pulation and 
because ot the ccf)nomic and social conditions of 
these countries, the Jewish problem is mediaeval 
in character. In the Russia of the old regime the 
Jews were considered a separate economic and 
religious class and their status was regulated 
accordingl} . Fr»r the most part they w’cre 
forbidden to rc*sidc outside of the territories of 
the old kingdom of Poland, which thus consti- 
tuted their Pale of Settlement. The political 
reaction which foliov\cd the assassination of 
Alexander 11 (1881) further increased their 
disabilities. I'ndcr the celebrated May Laws 
(18S2) a o le W.IS created within a pale* — ^that is 
to say, e\4.n within the Palo of Settlement the 
Jews were mrlnddcn to reside outside of the 
lowiw — willi tlie object of preventing the Jews 
from owning land. In addition a numerus 
{lamm or fixed quota ^aixing fn)m 3 to 10 per- 
cent was enacted to go\ern the admission of 
Jews to the universities and schools of higher 
ciiiication. in the meantime there had taken 
place a series of bloody pogroms, in large part 
stimulated by the reactionary government in 
{'Kiwcr as a distr.u'tion to the political discontent 
of the nusses. 'i’ncsc were the forerunners of 
greater j>ogroms in 1903 and 1906 when the 
Black Hundreds were organiml by the govern- 
ment as a deliberate method of combating the 
rcvolutionar)’ movement. 

Aside from physical excess Russian anti- 
semitism under the old regime is chiefly sig- 
nificant for its cold hkxKlcd political exploita- 
tion of anti-Jew ish hatred. This use of anti- 
Jewish feeling was of course not unknown in the 
Middle Ages, w’hen more than one king incited 
the populace against the Jew’S in order to avoid 
paying his debts or in order to plunder them for 
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their money. But it ^as reserved for the Kua- 
sians to organize tliis sort of pn>paganda as a 
fine art. Their most notable uehie\enient — and 
one that had $ens;itional international conse- 
quences —was the perpetration of the forger)' of 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. I'his for- 
gery was finally and conclusively e\tH>sed by 
the London Times {The Truth about the Proto- 
cols^ London 1921) but not until the story of an 
extensive conspiracy to bring the world under 
Jewish dominion had been circulated in all 
countries and had pLiycd an important role in 
stimuhting antisemitic agitation in countries 
hitherto relatively free from public antisemitism, 
such as England and the United States. 

I'he protocols first ap|K*ared in Russia in 
1905, when they were published by Sergey 
Nilus, who claimed that they were obtained by 
a woman who stole them from “one of the most 
influential and most highly initiated leaders of 
Freemasoniy ... at the close of the secret 
meeting of the ‘initiated’ in France, the nest 
of Jewish conspiracy." In the edition of 1917, 
which w'as circulated after the Bolshevist 
revolution by Russian monarchists in England 
nud the Ignited States, Sergey Ntlus added new 
details. He claimed that the manuscript had 
been given to him by the Russian official 
Sukhotin, and that the protocols were notes of a 
plan submitted to the “Council of Elders" by 
Theodor Herzl at the First Zionist Congress at 
Basel in 1897. Like the blood ritual accusation 
the protocols were seen to be ob\ iously fraudu- 
lent by ever)’’ one acquainted with Jewish life. 
The mothation of the fraud wras evident on its 
face, and its use in both Russian revolutions was 
sufficient to make one suspect its origin. 
Nevertheless the protocols were widely credited 
and were actively circulated by reactionary 
groups who either “willed to believe” or willed 
to make others believe in their truth. By fortu- 
nate circumstance the London Times corre- 
spondent at Constantinople was able to p..t his 
finger on the actual origin of tlie protocols and to 
demonstrate that not only were they a hoax and 
forgery in the ordinary sense but in addition a 
literaiy plagiarism. The greater part of the text 
of the so-called protocols was shown to have 
been taken from a political tract published in 
1865 and 1868 by a French republican and 
aimed at Napoleon ill (who had the author 
imprisoned for his offense). All that the anony- 
mous foiger — evidently a Russian secret police 
official — ^had done was to change the text here 
and there and add a Jewish and Marxian flavor. 


The episode of the protocob throws into 
relief the public situation of the Jews after the 
World War and the Russian Revolution. It 
also tics together in a curious way the tangled 
affairs of ciistcni Europe with the problems of 
America. The circubtion of the protocols in the 
Unital States coincided with a wave of feeling 
against the recent immigrant stocks in which 
for the first time antisemitism came to the sur- 
face as a public phenomenon. The World War 
had produced, or at least crystallized, a reaction 
against the “melting pot” policy of welcoming 
all races, maxims and creeds to the land of free- 
dom« and this reaction was directed against the 
Jews along with the rest of the so-called “newer 
immigrants.” This reaction was increased by 
the impact of the Russian Revolution, which was 
at first welcomed even by the conservative cle- 
ment as a victory of democracy over czarist 
absolutism but which was soon felt to be a men- 
ace to American institutions. The distrust of 
the foreign bom was magnified by a fear of 
radicalism, and in the latter respect the Jews 
found themselves singled out even more than 
other foreign stocks because of the prominence 
of Jewish flames among the Russian Bolshevists. 

This is not to say that American antisemitism 
b altogether the product of post-war conditions. 
Even before the w'ar antisemitism existed as a 
basic social-psychological sentiment. I’his senti- 
ment found its e\pre:;sion in the exclusion of 
Jews from fashionable hotels and summer re- 
sorts and in discrimination against Jews as 
employees in the business world. Along with 
these manifestations may also be mentioned a 
certain discrimination agaimst Jews as students 
and faculty members in the colleges and univer- 
sities. But it was not until the period of 1917-35 
that people began to talk openly of antisemitism. 
It was in this period that tlie agitation against 
the “international Jew” was carried on by the 
Dearborn Independent^ owned by Henry Ford, 
who bter publicly disavowed the attacks on the 
Jews. It W’as also in thb period that the Ku Klux 
Klan was revived to function against Negroes, 
Catholics and Jews. Finally the same period 
saw the enactment of the new immigration laws 
which had as one of their purposes the limita- 
tion of Jewish immigration frolp eastern Europe. 

For a few years it looked as if America were 
soon to find itself in a class with Germany and 
east Europe*an countries in respect to its Jewish 
problem. But these surface indications were 
belied by the underlying socb-economic con- 
ditbns. While antisemitism primarily operates 
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as a psychological sentiment, it must not be 
foi^tten that this psychological sentiment is 
conditioned in various ways by the physical 
structure of social life. Despite the discrimina- 
tion against Jews in the business world, ea>- 
noinic op|X)rtunities remained wide open, and 
in the long run it is this freedom of economic 
opportunity — particularly remarkable in a grow- 
ing country like the United States — which 
counts for more tlian even the most deep 
rooted psychological sentiment. 

People who approach the Jewish problem 
without a sense of history and without a sense 
of the whole arc prone to erect a metaphysics 
of race and nationalism which ctentually be- 
a)mcs an obstructive factor in the situation. 
The real but relative state of facts which is 
hchiiul the system of Jew ish -Gentile gmup 
sentiments is tiansformed by such persons into 
transcendental entities which forever preclude 
change and de\elopment. Jews, tiny say, arc 
a diflerent race, a ditTercnt national group, and 
cannot be assimilated. Now it is one thing to 
use the categories race, nation and gniitp as 
concepts describing distinctions in a given so- 
ci il or hiolugical context, hut it is quite another 
thing to c\tra}X)latc these categories into the 
timeless world of logical necessity and to assiin^e 
thereby that the distinctions of the j)rescnt 
\m 11 hold and ought to hold in the future. 

As a matter ot fact the very sociological situa- 
tion which reveals the distinctness and ngiility 
ol such categories also rexcals their interaction 
and luterpenctration. There is no biologically 
pure race, there is no lOO percent nation to be 
foniul anywhere in the v\orld. lliere is nlwav^s a 
crisscrossing and conllict of categories. Here 
it Ls religion which cuts across nationalism, 
there it is biological and cultural kinship; 
somewhere else it is economic and class loyalty. 
And finally there is even the spirit of interna- 
tionalism, which for many men cominands a 
certain loyalty over and aliove some of the other 
loyalties. 

The conflict of group lines represented by 
antisemitism is thus in no wise unique. Basicilly 
^hc same social problem is repeated over and 
over again in other group clashes — some of 
which are nearer and some of which arc even 
farther away from permanent solution than the 
Jewbh problem. Geographic nationalism and 
tts quota of hatreds seem to us more normal than 
antisemitism only because the phenomenon is 
tnore usual. Color lines too seem to us more ra- 
tional only because the imagination has some- 


thing visible and palpable to point to as the 
cause. In the case of antisemitism the cause of 
the group distinctions is buried in historical tra- 
dition and the ever changing combination of eco- 
nomic and social forces, but the phenomenon 
is otherwise the same. Perhaps antisemitism will 
lose its mysteriousness when it is realized that 
there is nothing specially abnormal or unnatural 
in the existence of a Jcv\ish group among the 
various groups which constitute a society. 

Benjamin Ginzburg 

Set: JiDvisM; Raci, Ract Pri ii’nirr; Social Dis- 
criminmion; Imoiiranci; Aliln; Assimilvi iu\; 
Sociai ; GHtTTo; Ulood Ate i svtujn; Ji wish Eman- 
CIPVIION; ANriRAIilCAIISM, CArilOLlC PARlIfcS; Ku 
Kllx Klan. 

Consult: “Antiseirutismus” in Encyclopaedia judcuca, 
\oIs I \ (Berlin 1928-30) \ol. 11, p. 956 1104; 
\\a\\i/ineb Kurt, Ihe EntUchunsf dcr dtutschen Anti- 
semiUnpaitcun, /A73-7.S90 (Heilin 1927), Brunntr, 
Constantin, Der Jiuktihass und die Judin (2nd ed. 
Berlin 1919); Bloch, Joseph S., hnul und du, I'olktr 
(Berlin 1922), “Antisemitibmus und jiidisches \olkh- 
turn,** S^inderheft 1 (1925) of Der Jude\ Zueip, 
Arnold, Caliban oder Pulittk und Ltidensiluift (Pots- 
dam 1927); Leniy-Beaulieu, Anatolc, Lt% juiU et 
Vantisemttstne (Pans 1893), ^r, by Francis Heilman 
as Israel amottft the \ations (New York 1895); I^zarc, 
Bernard, I/antisemitismc; son Imtmn et *es causes 
(Pans 1S94), Knp. tr. (New* York 1903); Dixon, 
U. B., Kallcn, 11 . M., Ciannett, L. S., Smertenko, 
J. J , Diwcnthal, M.. and Hallman, C. 'f , articles 
in Ihe Saturn (\en York) sol. ixsi (1023) 207-08, 
240 42. 330 32, 409-11, sol. cxsii (1923) 547 49, 
and sol. cxsiii (i<,24) 81-S2, l-a^sinpei, L. J., Ihe 
Cause % of hitist nrti'^ni tn the Lnitid States (Phila- 
dclpliLi 1925). 

ANTITRl'ST LAWS. See Trusts. 

ANTOX, K\RL GOTTLOB VON (1751- 
1818), eJerman writer on legal and economic 
sub|ects. As a young man he engaged in the 
study of ancient CJcrman law , translated Tacitus^ 
Gi rwrfyiiV/ (Lcipsic 1781) and published U her die 
Rechti der IlnrschafUn auf thre I nierlhanen und 
derm Bcsitzungcn (Leipsic I'-Qi). He was an 
ardent German patriot (see his Ge^chichte der 
tiUhehen Xazhtu Lcipsic 1793), and mani- 
fested a special inUTcst in the Slavs of his 
home province and in their national regenera- 
tion (see the exchange of letters betvseen Anton 
and I>)brovvsky, reprinted in Obcrlausilzische 
Gcsc'llschaft der Wissenscliaftcn, AVi/er Lausitz^ 
ischfs Magazin^ in 1841 and 1843). As a result 
of this interest Anton published Erste Littien 
dues Wrsuehes iiber der altefi Slawen Ur^ 
sprung, Sitten, Gchrduche (2 vols., Ix?ipsic 
1783-89). HU chief work U the Geschkhte der 
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teutschen iMndmrtschaft ran den (liltesten Zeiien 
Ins zu Ende des xv.Jahrhunderts (3 vols., Ciiirlitz 
179 <>-i8o 2), a work of cultunil history which 
has furnished valuable material for later 
students. In it he attempted to present the 
histor}' of agriculture on the basis of contem- 
pomiy sources, and it is important to note that 
he assumed, even at the time of Tacitus, tlie 
existence not only of indi\idual property in 
arable land but also of manorial estates. In 
tlie course of preparation of this work he had 
occasion for philological research also, and this 
led to his publication of L her Sprache in 
Rucksicht auf die Gcschichte der MemcMuit 
(Gdrlitz 1799). 

Alfons Dopsrn 

ANTONINO, Saint (13*^9-1459), Fhireiitinc 
churchman and writer on cconomicb and morals. 
Antonino became prior of C'«isimo de’ Medici’s 
San Marco in 1439 ami archbi:»hop of Florence 
in 1446. He was canoni/ed in 1522. As arch- 
bishop he established the Provveditori dei 
Poveri Vergognosi (now* known as the Buonoini 
di S. Martino), a society of social workers who 
p! vided the needy with medical attention, gave 
dowries to iiiarriageable girls who would not 
othenvise have been provided for, paid appren- 
ticeship fees, redeemed pawn tickets and sup- 
plied money, h^od, bedding and clothes to the 
poor. In laying down the rules for the govern- 
ment of this society Antonino forbade the 
funding of moneys received, as well as the 
assumption of the administration by any civil or 
ecclesiastical authority. He also reorganized the 
Spedale degli Innocenti for illegitimate children, 
reestablished the Bigallo orphanage and advo- 
cated the establishment of public schools and 
the construction of public roads and hne 
buildings. 

More important than Antonino 's social prac- 
tises are his social theories. His Summa maralis 
(4 vols., Verona 1740) is a mine of informii ion 
on matters ea>nomic as well as moral. He treats 
of production, distribution and consumption 
and views each of these from the general stand- 
point that everything man does should have a 
purpose which directs and limits it. All ills of 
social life come from a neglect of the important 
principle that man should earn to live and not 
live to earn. Trade, although marked by many 
malpractises, is in itself a unifying principle in 
the carpus mysticum of Christendom, since it 
allows each national unit to contribute its par- 
ticular wealth to the benefit of all. International 


commerce, therefore, should be based on the 
moral principle of coo{K*ration and not on the 
false principle of aimpetition. In analyzing price 
Antonino distinguished between value based on 
inherent, objective properties of a amimodity 
and value resulting from the rarity, utility and 
plea.surablcness of the commodity to the indi- 
vidual using it. it is this latter type of value 
which is the determining factor of price. In the 
regulation of prices account must be taken of 
demand and supply, of the value of the com- 
modity to the purchasers as well as of its cost of 
production and of social as well as of individual 
considerations. 

Antonino was a realist who passed moral 
judgments on the basis of close observation of 
actual conditions. Living in a period of great 
commercial development he admitted the pro- 
ducti\ il> of capital while denying the productiv- 
ity of coin and thus justified some form of 
interest. He analv/ed and evaluated the activi- 
ties of the mantes and the claim of their share- 
holders to profits. Because of the tlistrcss in 
Florence he favored the fivation of prices and 
wages by a government appointed committee of 
prudent men, which should not include ecclesi- 
astics. While he believcil that the inequalities of 

1 property arc inevitable he insistc^d that decent 
iving conditions should be provided for all. In 
return the state should compel men to work, if 
they would not do so of their own accord. 

BhDF jARWnT 

Comutt: limner, (*., Dtr 1 olkiuitt^chaftluhrn An^ 
schauufuirn Antonim von h'hnenz ( Piiderborii 1904); 
jarrett, B. S., Antonino and Xh'duiet'ol Economics 
(London 1914). 

ANTONOVICH, VLADIMIR BONIFATIE- 
VICII (1S34 1908), Russian historian, ethnog- 
rapher and archaeologist. A scion of Polish 
gently' of the prov ince of Kiev, he renounced 
as a youth his Polish nationality and joined the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement. In his opinion 
the intelligentsia could better terve the masses 
if it accepted their national tradition as its own 
(see his “credo” in the St. Petersburg magazine 
Osnova, 1862). After graduating from the faculty 
of medicine (1855) and from Ac faculty of his- 
tory and philology (i860) of Kiev University, 
he taught history for three years in the secondary 
schools and in 1863 joined the staff of the Gov- 
ernmental Temporarv' Commission for the 
Investigation of Ancient Records. He soon be- 
came chief editor of its publications and retained 
this post until 1880. In 1878 he was appointed 
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professor of Russian history at the University 
of Kiev. Ilis publications in Arkhiv Yugo 
Zapodnoy Rossti (Annals of Southwestern 
Russia), an organ of the commission, include 
reprints of a large number of historical records 
and a long series of articles relating largely to the 
hi'^tory of the struggles between the native pop- 
ulation of the southern and western provinces 
and Poland from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. "I’he more imfxirtant of these arc: 
“'Hie Cossacks,” “'Phe Uniat Church,” “The 
I^^t Days of the Cossacks on the Right Shore 
ot the Dnieper” and “History of the (irand 
Duthy of Lithuania.” A follower of Kostomarov 
in his interpretation of Ukrainian histor}*, he 
belonged to the populist school, lly encouraging 
rest arch in the hisUiry of separate Russian ter- 
ritories he is res{X)nsible for the creation of an 
entire group of local historians. .\s a re.sult of 
hib inti rest in folklore he published “Records on 
Witchcraft/’ b<i‘*'d on archive material, and, 
with M. D. Dragomanov, a collection fif historic 
si)ni»s of little Russians (Istoruheskiva pesni 
muhruwkai o rmrodu^ z vols., Kiev 1S74 7s). 
1 ’Ik later pait of his life w.is devoted largely to 
archaeological work. He directed man> excava- 
tions of graves and town sites in Ukraine and 
was active m regional and international archaeo- 
loqieal a)ngressc\s. His activity as a nationalist 
was pniuarily cultural: he delivcTcd privately 
historical lectures in Ukrainian, he issued a for- 
mal prote*st against the prohibition of printing 
in the Ukrainian tongue (1876) and was one of 
the founders and important collalxirators of 
Kin^kaya Starina (Kiev Antiquities), a maga- 
zine for the study of Ukrainian history. He is 
alwj given credit for the recxmciliation effected 
about between Ukrainian and Polish 

leaders of Galicia; it made jxissible the estab- 
libhrncnt of several l^krainian chairs at (lalician 
universities. 

V. Miakoiin 

Consult: Dorosenko, D., “Die Entwicklunj; dcT 
ulviainisiht*n (leschichtsidee \«)m Endedrs 18. Jahi- 
hunderts bis /ur GcRcnwart” \n Jahrhuiher fur Kul^ 
tttr und Cesrhirhte drr Sltwen, 11. s., vol. iv (1928) 
3r'l-79, and references given there. 

^UCHIN, DMITRY NTKOLA'V’EVICH 
vjHS' 19B3), Russian anthropologist and ar- 
c Geologist. He was graduated from the I’nher- 
of Moscow in 1867. At first he specialized in 
but he soon became interested in 
•wthropology, prehistoric archaeology and ge- 
'’Sfsphy. After several years* study in the uni- 
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versities of England, France, Germany and Italy 
he was apixiinted in 1880 professor of anthro- 
pology, when the chair of anthropology was 
founded in the University of Mo.scow. He 
lectured also on ethnology and geography in 
the university and on archaeology in the 
Moscow Archaeological Institute. 

During his long career as a teacher Anuchin 
trained several generations of well known 
specialists in various lines of anthropology and 
related sciences as teachers, writers and field 
workers. Many cif his works arc magnificent con- 
tributions to the history, palaeocthnology and 
archaeology of Russia. For about half a century 
he was president of the Moscow (former Imper- 
ial) Society of Friends of Natural Sciences, An- 
thropology and Ethnography, and chairman of 
its anthropological and geographical divi.sions. 

Anuchin was not only a prominent scientist 
but was also actively interested in the political 
life of his countr) . For many years he was con- 
nected with tlie outstanding liberal daily paper 
in Russia, the Rtmkiya Vidomosty (Russian 
(iazette), as one of its publishers, editors and 
contributors. 

Waldlmar Jochtlson 

Important tunks: Luk i streh (Bow and arrows) 
(Moscow 18S7). K t\toru oznakomlemva s Sibtr*u do 
Yirmaka (Contributions to the historv" of relations 
with Albina bttoie Yermak) (Moscow i8qo>, Cirennan 
tr. hv H. Muhow' in Aiitlinopi^luKische Ciesellschaft 
in Witn, \ol. xl (19x0) 1-21; Sam, 

ladiya i kom^ pi nadhzhno^ti puklwronnaro obnada 
(SIctJi^*s, Ixiats Mild horses as .iccessoncs at burial 
ceremonies) (Moscow iScjo), summarized by J. O. 
\V.irdrop (Ixiudun 1892). 

ANZANO, TOM\S DE (died in 1795), 
Aragonese public ofiicial and writer on economic 
subjects, losing terms he would not have rccog- 
niml, wc mav classify An/ano as a pragmatist, 
relativist, nationalist and mercantilist. Evincing 
little ability i/r inclination to reason abstractly, 
he treated v.iluc vaguely, omitted distribution 
ind had no conception of a general price level 
or of the connection between money and prices. 
He condemned luxurv', forestalling, indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, laisscz faire, the corvee, metay- 
age and depreciation of agriculture, and adv^o- 
cated government inten’ention in economic 
matters, the use of o.xen in plowing, the exten- 
sion of irrigation, diversified agriculture and the 
organization of a company to aid agriculture and 
small manufactures. Some of Anzano 's schemes 
were visionary but others proved practicable. 

Earl J. Hamilton 

Works: Reflexiones econSmico^politicas sabre las causas 
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de la alteraMn de precios (SuraK^Nd 1768); Discunox 
sobre hs medias quf pueden faahUir la MtaurfteioH 
de AnHiiin (SaraKiwsti I7<)8V, KUffunios pulinnnartx 
para pnder fur mar un stsUma dv qohitttio de hoipuw 
gtriend (Mailrul ^ohe la palit ta *efteral 

de h\ • inon\TWH»s \\o»k, translated tmm 

French with -Vn/ann’s* ctnnmontarv and anal^hts of 
the ijrain tnde) ^Maditd 

Consult: Colmeim, Manuel, “Dihliottv.i de Ins econo- 
tnistas e^panoles*’ in Real Acadeniia de Ciencia^ 
Morales y Ptditicas, Afc7w^'/i«T, \ol. i 73-74; 

Latasa y Ortin, F. de, DtblioUia fmrta dr lox escritort,\ 
09 iii*oMses que floft'nefon dtule el aiio de hast a 
el de /Aoj, 6 \ols. (Pamplona i7g*S-i8o2) \iiL \i, 
p. 5-7; Sciiipere y (auannos, Juan, BihluiUm i\p<tmda 
ecvnonmo-palitua, 4 \oU, ^Madrid shot- 21) \ol. 1, 

p. 112. 

APORTI, FERRAXTK (r. 1702-1858), lulian 
educator. After studying at Cremona he was 
ordained a priest in 1815 and went to Vienna 
to complete his theological education. lIuTe 
he made the acquaintance of G. Wertheimer, 
who popularized Wilderspin, and atteiulcil the 
lectures of V. E. Mildc, a follower of Pesuloz/i. 
In 1821 he was chaigcd with the direction 
of the larger elementary scIkkiIs of Cremona 
and in that capacity discovered his true \oca- 
tion— infant education. About 1821^ he founded 
tl ? first real pre-school institution or kinder- 
garten in Italy, which he called an 'Snfant 
school.*’ This was followed in 1831 by a free 
infant school for children from three to si^ 
years of age, and in fifteen years' time tlie num-* 
ber of “infant asylums” established by his 
efforts had grown to one hundred and seventy- 
eight. 

The value of his infant asylums consisted es- 
sentially in the idea of play as a formative occu- 
pation for the child and in the organization 
of material for primary instruction in such a 
form that it could be mastered in informal 
conversation with the mother. He knew the 
works of the Englishman Wilderspin, the man 
who put Owen’s educational theories into 
practise, but his institutions were fundamentally 
Italian. In Piedmont he had as coworkers 
Boncompagni and Cavour; in Tuscany, Raffaello 
Lambruschini. The popular reform movement 
of the period in Italy included in its program 
the establishment of infant asylums modeled 
after Aporti’s schools. 

In the Revolution of 1848 Aporti ranged him- 
self against Austrian domination, lie was 
banished in 1849 refuge in Piedmont, 

where he continued his educational work. 

Giuseppe I.ombari>o-Radice 

tn porta n i toprkii Manuale dk* educagione ed ammaestra^ 


mento per le scuole infant Hi (Cremona 1833, Lugano 
1846, new cd. I'uiin 1927); Elementi di pedagoffUi 
(Rome 1847). 

('omult: (/.imbani, AnLiolo, Disiorso su Ferrante 
Apttrfi^ With appciiiliv Apurciana*' 

(M.mtiia lO-’S), aiul “I due iiH>stuli degli asili in- 
f.truili m Italia" ^Apntti and lainihrusehinijiii Let'ana, 
%oL vi (1027) 1-194. 

APOSTASY AND HERESY. Apcjstasy in 
classical Citci k w.is a term signifying a defection 
or rexolt Irom a niilitary commander. Thus 
from the beginning il w'as used in an oppro- 
brious .sense. It lias been mast a)mtnoiily usihI 
to describe the complete renunciation of the 
Christian faith, although it may also be applied 
to other religions. In recent times it has been 
employed abusively as a tenn of reproach for 
sudden changes in jx^litical opinions. Ilowexer 
applied, apostasy has consistently signified 
a desertuin of the standard of the group at 
some }y>int considered xiUil to the well-being, 
if not the actual existence, of the group. 
Apostasy belongs in the class of serious vioKi- 
tions of the mores rather than of xariatioiis in 
the folkways of sr^ciety. 

The idea ot apostasy emerges in the literatim* 
of the Jews in the period of the Maccabees. 
The persecution by Syria and the more subtle 
onslaught by Hellenism were the twin perils of 
Israel at that time. From the situation of the 
Jews, apostasy w^as doubly serious because it 
involved a desertion of both the religious and 
the national cause at a time w'hen Israel w^as in a 
precarious situatif>n In both respects. The 
vehemence of the rabbinical language on the 
subject is therefore easy to understand. The 
Jewish Encyclopedia quotes rabbinical state- 
ments of the time which declare that “no 
sacrifice is accepted from the ajxistatc,” and 
add: “nor have they any respite from eternal 
doom in Gehenna.” 

In the early years of the Christian church 
converts were led by persecution or the fear of 
violence into denying the faith. Their defection 
was thus due to the unworthy motive of self- 
protection, and apostasy stnick at the very 
life of the church. The apostate was the rene- 
gade who 'deserted his brethren in their time 
of need, signifying his return to paganism by 
some outward act such as offering incense to a 
heathen deity. 

Heresy, which in latter centuries was iden- 
tified with apostasy for practical purposes, had 
a much milder origin, the Greek equivalent 
signifying free dioice. Used for a time to apply 
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to philoaophical schoob, it later referred to 
religious parties such as the Sadducces, Phar- 
bccs and Esscnes. Christianity was termed by 
Its opponents a heresy. I'hc term formerly had 
inuth the same meaning as schism and was 
applied to thailogical errors. As organization of 
the church proceeded, doctrine became more 
iin}M)rtant and heresy was restricted to any 
departure from the reaignized creed. In the 
antc-Nicenc period the Christian church was in 
serious danger of pollution or destruction by 
the pagan and Jewish elements which threatened 
to become blended with the faith. At this time 
the punishment of heresy was by reproof and 
o\coniniunic.ition. In the post-Niccne period 
luiesies became less significant diticrcnces in 
iiitiiprctation of Christian truth. As lung as the 
thurth was persecuted by the pagan empire it 
uKotateil freedom of conscience, but almost 
iirifiiediately after Christianitv was adopted as 
leligion of the Roman J-mpire tlie per- 
scLiitum of n f»n religious opinions was 
liiixlcitiljn In the cluirch. H) canon law 
lititsv beciine not oiil} an error but a crime to 
he diicctcd and puni‘'heil. Just as apostasy 
i..ini»d the common conception of unworthy 
ii'oination, so hiTis\ came to he as*socuted 
with wilful and pciM.stcnt opposition to truth. 

Xjv^stasy was the o\crt act of deserting to the 
(Tiinn, luics> was the iiibjdKm.s danger which 
ihuaiciud to split tlie gnnip into warring 
fcK linns Apastas) depends upon a conflic't of 
Rligions; hensy may de\eIop at the tenter of 
the religious order. The Empcior Julian 
ilLsirted Christianity for paganism and became 
Known as “the Apostate”; ^Iartln I^uthcr chal- 
lenged ceitain praetbes of the Catholic church, 
•iiid the Reformation itself was a heresy fnim 
the standpoint of the Roman Catholic. The 
heretic may deny only one of the doctiines of 
revealed ndigion, while the aimstatc denies the 
religion itself. As church and state became 
closely allied, the dangers of se\crc punishment 
br minor differences brought heresy and 
aj^stasy closer together, since the heretic 
find himself driven into the more enm- 
plete denial of all the praetbes and beliefs of 
the group threatening him. 

Apostasy was at firat included in the class of 
s*n8 for which the church imposed perpetual 
Prance and excommunication without hope 
® l^rdon on thb earth. In 251, howewr, the 
*^gnt of the church was admitted to remit the 
of apostoy. When the Roman Empire 
Christian, apostates were punbhed 


also by deprivation of all civil rights. They 
could not give evidence in a court of law and 
could neither bequeath nor inherit property, 
while to induce anyone to apostatize was an 
offense punishable with death. In the Middle 
Ages civil and canon law classed apostates with 
heretics, and the same punishments were 
applied. 

As the church grew in powxT and in the 
refinement of its canon bw, ways multiplied m 
which Christians could become aiiostates, and 
the church became incrci^singly skilled and 
zealous m detecting the offense. An elalx>rate 
system of tribunals was gradually developed 
for passing judgment and awarding punish- 
ment. 'riie major instrument developed by the 
Catholic church for dealing with apostates or 
heretics was the Inquisition, \arious plans and 
practises were used, most of them far milder 
than the famous Inqubition in Spain. The papal 
states maintained councils which rarely if ever 
inflicted the death penalty. In the northern 
countries houses of bishops were assigned the 
work of examination. In the thirteenth century, 
however, the technicjuc and theory of the 
Inc]uisition had made such pmgress that 
liregory iv entrusted the Dominicans with the 
task of running down heretics and handing 
them over to the civil authorities for execution. 
The Spanish Inquisition, so fierce that it was 
tolerated rather than sanctioned I>v Rome, was 
directed principally against backsliders among 
the Jews and ]\l(x>rs who had been ostensibly 
converted to the Christian faith out of fear for 
tlieir lives ai^d property. In general tlie force of 
the l!U]uisition and otlier tribunals for judging 
and punishing apostates and heretics was spent 
when the various nations took over all rights of 
punbhinent with the exception of such spiritual 
sentences as excommunication. With the full 
development of civil judiciary systems the 
excitement over apostasy rapidly waned. 

Not only did apostasy and heresy cease to be 
siear cut conceptions among non-Catholics 
following the Reformation, but die churches of 
ail sects found themselves facing brger prob- 
lems than the disciplining of erring individuals. 
It is true that nonconformbts in England and 
on the continent and, later on, in New England 
found themselves victims of s|x>radic persecu- 
tions and Protestant inquisitions, but the back 
of the movement to compel regularity in religion 
was broken by the multiplicity of orthodoxies 
and by the successive revolutions caused by the 
discoveries, die inventions, and dieir offspring. 
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the economic revolution. The period was one 
)f mass apostasies, with no churih great enough 
to stem the movement The iirst ot these mass 
apostasies was trpm the sutc vhiircli, and took 
place in defiance ot the Protestant as well as 
the Catholic church. Following close on this 
separation ot church and state came the apostasy 
of the economic world from allegiance to church 
authontv None prottstcnl more loudly than the 
Lutheran, Calvinist and Lnglish elerg) against 
the usurers, merchants and cmplovcrs who 
defied the law ot (^od, vet the age passed 
rapidlv into an almost complete separation of 
the economic fmm the church world The loss 
of the church s p0littc.1l and economic pros inces 
would have seemed to her disastrous enough 
But socictv itsclt, in its vaguer definition, em- 
barked upon an apostasv from ecclesiastical 
authority which, with tcmpvirarv cheeks b) 
Calvmist or Puritan societie's, has progressed 
to the point where at present only vestigial 
traces of the old dinct church laws remain 
The Roman Catholic church still imposes 
penalties for hcrcsv , particularly in the ease of 
desertion of a religious order after vows have 
h en taken, but all religious gioups have become 
i >s eager to hunt out tlie milder heresies 
Desertion of the faith no longer appears as a 
vital blow against the survival ot the group 
The development of a new religion, however, 
with a tight religious oiganization struggling 
for existence against a hostik world, would put 
a new importance upcin the apostate, as exem- 
plified in the last centurv by the terroristic 
practises of the Monnons \t present the 
apostate in Protestant cireks is subjected to 
slight discrimination if anv , dependent upon the 
customs of his locality and partieulir group. 

John W IIfrking 

See C ONTORMi n , Im 01 1 n \n( r, Soi i \i Dr< rimi- 
NATIOS, PrcMLVTISM CONVIR KiS, Hl-LIf lOl S, PtR- 
SFfClIOV, ISQlIsniON, C\NO^ L\W, Illl-OCRACY, 

Church, Religion 

Consult Lea, Henrv C , A History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages, 3 vols (and cd New York Jfjoh), 
Vacandard, LIph^RC, L*inquisition itude histonque 
et iritique sur le poutoir coercitif de Vlgltsf (and cd 
Pans 1908), tr by B L Conway (New ^ork 1908), 
TurberviUe, A S , Mediaeztd Heresy and the In- 
qumtion (laindon 1920), Coulton, Ct Cj , I he Death 
Penalty for Heresy, from 11S4 to 1^21 A D (tendon 
1924), CoFcns, M, h, A Handbook of Heresies 
(London 1928) 

APPANAGE. This term is used to designate the 
territory m vassal hereditary possession held by 
a member of a ruling dynasty. The appanage 


system was of some importance in France and of 
even greater importance in Russia With the 
c'sUblishment ot pninoginiture in the succession 
to the throne ot 1 ranee there arose the custom of 
endowing the younger sons ol the king with 
feudal estates, 01 appaiuges, and from the tunc 
ot the tcManu nt ot Ia)uis viii in 1225 system 
was practised on a large scale The creation of 
these appanages tended to diminish the domain 
ot thi Capttian kings and to favor tlie formation 
of a new feudal aristocracy which stood in the 
wav of roval centralization and which be*camc 
particular 1\ tmubli sonic during tlu reign of 
lamis M (1461 f)ii the otiitr hanel the 
distiihution ot mtmbeis of the royil family 
thioiighout I ranee resulted in the introduction 
ot laiigu ige, eustoins and aclministration siinil ir 
to those ot central 1 ranci and thus facilit ited the 
ultimate acceptance ot C ipetian dominition Hy 
successive rneasuies the trinsfi i ol appan iges In 
inherit inec was Kstneted and the possibilities 
for tluir reversion to tlu crown so txpi elite cl 
that the> beeime rclitively unimpoitant after 
the sixteenth eenturv 

In Russian historv the* appan igt svstem 
flourished from the end ot the twellth to tlu end 
of the fifteenth century the period of Irinsition 
from the supreinaev ot Kiev to tlu iinifie ition of 
the country unde r the Moscow princes Its e h ir- 
acteristic feature v\.is extreme ehv’sion of teiri 
tory into large and small priacelv fxissessions en- 
joying sovcieign rights and claiming indepen- 
dence 

In the Kiev period the dynasty had kept the 
whole territory in collective undivided posses- 
sion, every member of it bolding a respective 
part of the territory according to priontv of 
birth There was thus a correspondence between 
the genealogical hierarchy and the hierarchy of 
holdings which were ranked m the order of their 
comparative revenue yield The oldest member 
of the family had the title of grand pnnee and 
the residence of Kiev, which after his death 
passed to his next bmther (iipt son); the other 
brothers and after them their sons each moved 
one step nearer to Kiev This order of succes- 
sion, founded in 1054 by the Russian Charle- 
magne, Yaroslav, soon gave way to the system of 
succession from father to son. Even as early as 
the conference of princes at Liubcch (1097) 
direct succession was sanctioned as a general 
pnnciple However, it took root not in the south- 
west but In the newly settled regions of north- 
eastern Russia dominated by Suzdal and 
Vladimir. 
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In those provinces there soon appeared several 
local dynasties, each of them establishing; within 
its own territory hereditary appanages which in 
turn were divided into still smaller ones and 
\diich gradually became indistinguishable from 
nuTC seigneuries {bayarshchina). I'he holder of an 
appanage exercised the powers of a sovereign in 
niatters of taxation and administration of justice 
and in addition was free to render military 
senice to whomscK'ver he pleased. If he served 
the prince of his own lineage, the older relation- 
ship of elder brother or father w;is preserved. If, 
however, he chose to transfer his military 
strength to some outside prince, his property 
still remained under the sovereignty of the* head 
of his own line. 

As time went on, the more powerful among 
the possessors c)f appanages acijuired complete 
imlepondencc from the principal grand prince 
aiui founded their own grand princedoms (e.g. 
Tmt, Hiaziin). Bv mutual agreement they for- 
bade the free tranaicr of allegiance by their 
\assals. When the grand prince of Moscow an- 
ntved other grand princedoms and small prince- 
doms he imposed a similar restriction. With the 
completion of this process of annc\ati«)n the 
onlv remaining choice was to transfer allegiance 
to the enenuc‘S of the “whole Russia,** such as 
the P<dish- Lithuanian state. Finally John iv 
(t^ 47 84) confiscated the appanages of remain- 
Mig great and small (kniazhata) princes, ex- 
changed them with other propertic's in the 
remote parts of the uniiied Russi.i and depriv ed 
the princes of all rights of their sovereignty. 'Hie 
Middle Ages in Russia, so similar to the period 
of feudalism in western luiropc, thus came to 
an end. 

Pavl Miiu kov 

I'l I D.viasM; Primocu Ml I m>. 

(Consult. Migner, F., Fwat suf Ut fopwtilwn tcfntaritile 
it puhUquv de la Ft amt (Paris Luchaiic, A., 

Manuel des imtitutwm /Hinfai\t\ (P.iris 1S02) p. 481- 
Llasson, E., Iltstmre du dtoit rt des imhtutinns de la 
bratue, 5 voLs. (Ptiii.s 1887-93) vol. \, p. 491 5*9; 
Kliuthevsky, V. O., Kurs tusxkov utoni, 4 \ols. 
(Moscow 1906-22), tr. by C\ J. IIou:aith as J Ihstofy 
"/ Wuoi/?, 4 \ols. (laindon 1911-26) \oI. i, ihs. \\ - 
'viii; Pa\Iov-Silvan.«iky, N. P., Fcoilahztn r udalnoy 
nussi (Feudalism in appanage Russia) (2nd ed, Mos- 
COW igz2). 

Appeal in modern law signifies the 
judicial process whereby error in an inferior 
tnhiinal is corrected in a superior one. In its 
sense, howwer, “appeal** meant an ac- 
^sation. The derivation from afpeUare shows 


that it was first understood as the individual’s 
outcry against injustice. 'I'he allowance of ap- 
peals is very unaimmon in early stages of legal 
development. Where justice has a popular basis 
(as in the clan) an appeal would be anomalous. 
When administrative, legislative and judicial 
functions begin to be separated, the process is 
equally unfavourable to appeals. The extreme 
formalism and rigidity of early legal procedure 
put the emphasis merely upon the observance 
of the proper rules. Since in early stages of 
legal evolution the judge is essentially an arbi- 
trator appointed by the parties to decide a single 
controversy, it is considered that they have 
.specifically agreed to abide by his decision 
W’hen he has rendered it, moreover, his author- 
ity is cfinceiv'cd to have been extinguished so 
completely as to make recourse impossible. 
When a multiplicity of courts and magistrates 
dots come intf) existence, they are not related 
in a hierarchy but represent independent jurist 
dictions arising from the differentiation of vari- 
ous administrative functions. A consciousness 
of a difference between “criminal** and “civil** 
appeals also comes later, although where demo- 
cratic sentiments have prevailed some form of 
appeal has been invented in the interest of the 
life of the individual. Above all, appeals imply 
a sopliistic.ition of outlook with rcspec't to the 
judicial process and a conception of authority 
alien to early communities, in which judgment 
was considered such a solemn act that it must 
stand even if wrong. .\t first appeals consisted 
not in seeking the judgment of a higher court 
but were rather a personal remedy against the 
individuals who had abused their office; thus 
they chargeil the judge personally with wilfully 
giving a false judgment, or the witnesses to the 
facts with perjury. 

These teiulencies may be observ’cd in the 
development of Greek and Roman law*. In 
Athens as long as the judicial business W'as 
divided among the archons each was supreme 
in his own field. With the advent of democracy, 
in which the people claimed to exercise all the 
fimetions of gov'ernment, it was seen to be im- 
possible to allow' magistrates to render final 
judgment. Thus one of the reforms of Solon 
was to allow a right of appeal from magisterial 
decisions to the people assembled in the Hcliaea, 
the judicial assembly. But to appeal beyond the 
assembly would imply a negation of popular 
sovereignty. In fact, Clisthenes finally made 
the heliastic a>urts courts of first resort rathei 
than courts of appeal. While, strictly speaking. 
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no appeal could be taken from the judgment 
of a heliastic court* a new trial a)uld had 
by the successful prosecution of a witness for 
peijury which included illegal as well as false 
c\idence. It was not till Piststnitus set up ittn« 
erant circuit judges for the Attic townships that 
some forms of appeal developeil. Similarly in 
Roman law tlie right of appellutio was not rec- 
ognized until after the establishment of a mag- 
isterial hierarchy under the empire, lender the 
formular procedure great ditliculty was experi- 
enced in allowing appeals. As far as the magis- 
trate was concerned his imperium interixiscd. 
The arbitral character of the iudrx\ for the very 
reason tliat he was without imperium^ had the 
same effect. The way out was found in the 
contractual nature of die formula. While there 
could be no mistake in the judge's sentence* 
actions of restitution might be based on mis- 
takes in the formula. As far as '"criminar’ cases 
were concerned in which death or corporal 
punishment might be indicted on a Roman 
citizen, there was developed the right of />rory>- 
or/to* w hich permitted die condemned to appeal 
from the magistrate's sentence to the people 
assembled as the Comitia Centuriata. 

The development of appeals in early English 
law is somewhat similar to this course of evo- 
lution. Appeal in its modem meaning is prob- 
ably not older than the end of the thirteenth 
oentuiy** and is derived from ecclesiastical 
sources. However, for several centuries the com- 
mon usage of appeal denoted an accusation ot 
felony by aggrieved private individuals as in 
'"appeals of murder,” which remained indeed 
the common way of prosecuting this crime 
until the end of the fifteenth century and was 
not formally abolished until 1819. Appeal as a 
method of correcting error was at first prob- 
ably inspired as much by a desire to establish 
the royal prerogative in the period of centrali- 
zation which witnessed the decay of feudalism 
as by a desire to prevent injustice to indiridual 
suitors. Appeal was implicit in the hie archy 
of the feu^l system and was bound to be 
elaborately organized as soon as bcal and pri- 
vate jurisdictions gave way before the royal 
daims. There had developed before the end 
of the fifteenth century a system of royal courts 
—the Common Pleas* the Kings’ Bench and 
Exchequer on the law side, and Chancery on 
the equity side. Ancient local courts continued 
to operate* as did certain ecclesiastical tribunals, 
although they were of decreasing importance. 
The loyal cnoouragement of seeking relief in 


Chancery against unjust although strictly legal 
judgments of the common law courts was es- 
sentially the encouragement of a way of appeal 
which, without fomially invalidating judgments 
that had been obtained in the common la^l^ 
courts, rendered them unenforceable. 

It was inevitable that conflicts of jurisdiction 
should arise and that dissatisfied litigants should 
seek a reexamination of their cases. In the 
common law courts writs were invented to re- 
move litigation from the k>cal to the royal courts 
and to prevent undue meddling in tcm|H>ral 
matters by ecclesiastical courts. Means for re- 
viewing unsatisfactory decisions in the ro\ai 
courts w'cre devised. The alleged error might 
lie in the verdict of the jur>'. If so, the original 
remedy was by attaint of the jury for its mis- 
feasance. The defeated litigant secured another 
jury of greater number and higher dignity, to 
which the original question was submitted. If 
its finding was amtrary to the first verdict, 
that verdict was invaluLitcd and the jurors wlio 
had rendered it were heavily punished. The 
severity of the penalty inflicted upon the at- 
tainted jurors operated to prevent the attaint 
from developing into a satisfactory device tor 
correcting mistaken verdicts. Although it was 
not abolished until 1825, it was of little use 
after the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The justices from tlie beginning rejectcil or 
set aside verdicts from jurors who had Ikcii 
guilty of misconduct. But they had much greater 
difficulty in interfering with verdicts as un- 
founded in fact, since until the early eighteenth 
century jurors were entitled to rely upon tlieir 
own private knowledge. It would be a rare 
case in which the judges could be sure that such 
facts as indisputably appeared in court might 
not be counterbalanced by something known 
privately to the jurors. Yet the failure of the 
attaint and the competition of equity com- 
pelled the onnmon law judges to extend their 
control over the jury. Consequently from the 
latter part of the seventeenth century erroneous 
verdicts have been nullified by granting new 
triab. 

Similarly* unsatisfactory decisions of a local 
court might be reexamined in a royal court 
under a writ of false judgment. This writ orig- 
inally predicated fault on the part of the aiurt, 
as the attaint did on the part of the jury. By a 
similar process the judgments of itinerant jus- 
tices and justices of assize were brought under 
review. The King’s Bench assumed the power 
to rectify errors of the Common Pleas. Any 
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error of record in form or substance caused 
reversal, but rulings resjK'Cting uvitlence and 
instructions to the jury were not of record until 
legislation of 1285 and later permitted them 
l*) be prcscfN'cd for re\ievv. Subsequent enact- 
nients forbade rc\ersal ft>r unsubstantial errors, 
rntil the erection in 1858 of a Separate Court of 
Kxchequer Chamber with jurisdiction in error 
u\er the King’s Bench, the only tribunal su- 
perior to the King’s Bench was Parliament. In 
i 3 ^ 7 ” 5 ^ a C^ourt of Kxcheqiier C'hamber had 
been created to correct the errors of the E\- 
chcijuer. In 1830 the two ctmrts of K\chc<jucr 
C'lwinluT became a single court of appeal from 
the common law courts, and the King’s Bench 
was deprived of appellate jurLsdictirin. In Chan- 
cer}', where trial was without jury and all pro- 
ceeiiings from an early date were required to be 
in writing, there w'as el.iborate reexamination 
within the court. When the Master of the Rolls 
rendtred a decree, it might be reopened before 
him by a petirinn for rehearing; it might then 
l)e lu ard and again reheard by the Chancellor, 
and at cacli hearing new twiilence might be 
lecfbed. Before 1851, when a (’ourt of C'han- 
eerx Appeals was establishid, there was no 
appellate review short of the House of lairds. 
Tlie House of I amis exercised a jurisdiction 
in eiror over the courts of common law, over 
the law side of C’hancerv’ and, after the middle 
ot the seventeenth century, over tlie equity 
side. In equity ajipeals it took no new evidence. 
In 1873-75 the courts were consolidated by 
the Judicature Act; law anil equity were fused 
anti writs of ernir were alMilished. A Court of 
Appeal was erected wbiih, following the Chan- 
cer} practise, entertains appeals b} way of re- 
hearing. Final resort is to the House of Lords 
and in a few categories to the Privy Council. 

'rinis was cv'olved the system of review in 
civil cases; in criminal aises progre.ss was slower. 
An acquittal was final, 'rherc was no attaint. 
There was no new trial after conviction of 
felony, although it might follow erroneous con- 
Mction of a misdemeanor. For errors of law 
appearing strictly of record, a writ of error was 
obtainable. A trial judge might also in case of 
conviction exercise his discretion to reserve a 
doubtful point of law for consideration by his 
hrethren and, after 1848, by the judges of the 
tViurt of Crown Cases Reserved. If it were re- 
solved in favor of the prisoner, a pardon fol- 
lowed. It was not until 1907 that the Criminal 
Appeal Act provided for a rehearing by an 
appellate court. The Court of Criminal Appeals 
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reviews the entire case and may receive new 
evidence. A final appeal to the 1 louse of Lords 
may be made only when the attorney general 
certifies that the ca.se “involves a point of law 
of exceptional public imi^ortancc and that it is 
desinilile in the public interest that a further 
appeal should be brought.” Since 1875, there- 
fore, in civil c.ises and since 1907 in criminal 
cases, Imginnd has cnjo}ed a system of appel- 
late review wherein the scope of tlie reexami- 
nation is not substantially hampeicd by tech- 
nical restrictions. 

It is apparent that until the reforms of the 
Judicature Act the appellate jurisdiction of the 
various h.iiglish courts was often largely the 
result of histonail accident. The right to review 
exercised by various courts was based rather 
on functional than hierarchical a>nsiderations. 
As we approach modern times, how'ever, we 
find svstciiis of courts more ainsciniisly created 
in a relation of lower and higher degree. This 
logical hierarchy is based, it is true, on subject 
matter and the magnitude of controversies, but 
the exigencies of appeal are alsf> a verv deter- 
mining influence. When, after the separation 
from England, a hierarchy of courts was cre- 
ated in the Tnited Sutes, the existing English 
pmcedural devices were naturally adopted or 
continued. 'Fhe appellate courts reviewed the 
judgments of inferior common law courts by 
writ of error and the decrees of equity courts 
hy appeal. 'Fhc appellate jurisdiction of the 
hierarch} o* ct>*irts assumed great iini>ortance 
in view of th** federal structure of the govern- 
ment. 

At present the appellate judicial power of the 
United States gov'emment is vested in the sev- 
eral Circuit Courts of .\ppcal and in the Su- 
preme Court. For each of the nine judicial 
circuits and ^or the District of Columbia there 
is a Court of Appeals, which has appellate 
jurisdiction over the respective district courts, 
save where a direct review by the Supreme 
Court is author' d, and over certain quasi- 
judicial boards and commissions. It may, to 
secure aid for reaching a correct determination, 
certify to the Supremo Court specific questions 
of law. It may be required by that court to 
transmit any pending case for decision or any 
decided case for tevievv. If it holds any state 
statute invalid as repugnant to the constitution, 
treaties or laws of the Ignited States, the de- 
feated litigant may, as of right, resort to the 
Supreme Court. Besides exercising this super- 
visory power over these courts of appeal, tho 
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Supreme Court directly rexicws, by appeal, the 
decrees of the district courts in suits to prevent 
the enfoicement of state statutes or orders of 
certain boards and coiniiiis&iions, and m suits 
by the I'nited ^^tatcs to enforce the antitrust 
and interstate commerce Ia\v«!, and decisions of 
district amrts ad\ erse to the Tnitcd States in 
certain cnnunal cases It a state court of last 
resort decides against the \altciit\ of a treaty 
or statute ot the rmted States, or sustains the 
validit) of a state statute against a claim that 
it IS repugnant to the constitution, treaties or 
laus ol the rnitcd States, an appeal lies to the 
Ignited States Supreme Court In all other 
cases ^^hcrc a federal question is eleeided by 
such a court, the huprttne Cimrt has a dis- 
cretionar) power ot rt\iew It exercises jp|>el- 
late jurisdiction also o\er the Court ot Claims, 
the Court of Customs* Appeals and the Su- 
preme Coun ot the Philippine Islands l‘he 
appellate courts m reexamining decrcH's in 
equity cases rehear the case on the record as 
nude in the court of first instance In renew- 
ing judgments or appealable <irdcrs in law cases, 
they determine questions of law unK. When 
considering a decision of a state court of last 
r«soit the Supreme Court coniines itself to a 
determination ot the federal question of law* 
presented by the record. 

The fiertincnt state enactments arc so vari- 
ant that It would require \oIurnes to expound 
tiiem. Generally speaking, three methf^s oi 
appellate treatment arc prescribed. First, the 
appellate tnbunal ma} liave to rctr>' the entire 
Gontro\crsy. In such exent it handles the case 
like a court of hrst instance. This methml is 
often required in appeals from the judgments 
of justices of the peace to c«iurts of general 
original jurisdiction. It sf>metimc*s obtains also 
in the reexamination of decisions of probate or 
surrogate courts. It is rarely, if e\er, used in 
courts of last resort. Second, it may be directed 
to rehear the cause on the record made m the 
lower court, either alone or supplemented by 
new exidence. Here it makes its decision as it 
would ha\e done had the questions of fact and 
law been originally presented to it. This is sub- 
stantially the original English Chancery proce- 
dure and is frequently used in the review of 
decisions in equity. Very rarely, however, is 
any proxision made for taking any substantial 
testimony in the appellate tribunal. Third, it 
may be authorized to review every ruling of 
law made by the trial court, includmg its de- 
daion on the question whether the verdict or 


finding has any evidence to support it. If reason^ 
able men might draw different conclusions from 
the tebtimoiiy, the vcrdic't or finding will stand 
e\cn thougli it be against the prepondt ranee 
of the eyidcnee. 'Fhc tiial judge may usually 
grant a new trial because ermrs of law occurred 
dunng the trial or because the \erdict is con- 
trary to the great weight ot the evidence. In 
the former case his action is in many states 
rcMewable; in the latter, if rexiewable at all, it 
is reversible only tor abuse ot discretion In a 
few places express aiithontv to reverse is given 
where on tlie whole record manitist injiistKe 
appears to have been done. 'Hus third method 
is generally provided for the review of cases 
tried by jury or by a judge where jury has httn 
waived. 

The system of appeals now prevailing in con- 
tinental Europe hears a general resemblance 
to that of England and America 'i'hcv also 
pass through a hurarchv ot courts at tlu 1>or- 
tom of which tlu re is usually a court ot limited 
jurisdiction tor the ad|uclication ot compari- 
tively iinim|V)rtjnt cases, such as the Jugis du 
Paix in France oi the VnitHgcruht in (fcrnun> 
A court ot gential original jurisdiction, like 
the Krcisgcricht of \ustrta or the Civil ind 
Penal 'rrihunds ot Italy, is cstabltshcd for the 
trial of ordinary litigation and is invested with 
appedlate powers over tlie inferior tribunal 
Next in order comes a court of the character 
of the Obcrlandtsgerieht of CKmiany or \iis- 
tna, the junsdiction of which is chuth or 
exclusivelv appellate \t tlu* summit, with pow- 
ers restricted to the airrcction ot enor't ot 
law, is a supreme court, of which the Kciths- 
gencht of fjcrmany and the Court ot Cassilion 
of France and of Italy arc type-s. 

All final judgments and certain interlocutory 
orders and judgments of uuirts ot inferior in- 
stance are everywhere subject to review b\ 
some superwir tribunal In criminal eases the 
review IS usually confined to matters of law, 
as in Germany, .\ustna and Italy; only rarely, 
as in Switzerland, are the facts reexamined on 
appeal. Pnivision is ordinarily made for setting 
aside a wnviction, on the showing of specified 
facts such as a later conviction of another for 
the same act which is irreconcilable with the 
first conviction, or conviction of a materia 
prosecuting witness of perjury against the pri'i- 
oner, or discovery of new i-vidcncc of a char- 
acter to demonstrate the innocence of the pn^* 
oner, or, in a homicide case, the continued h ^ 
of tte alleged victim. Application therefor is 
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mde in some places to the trial court; in others 
to the court of last resort. 

The final judgment in a civil cause resulting 
from a trial in a court of first inaUincc is review- 
able on appeal. In most countries €m such 
appeal l)oth the law and the facts are tried: 
the parties arc not confined cither tr> the alle- 
gations or the proof offered or ainsidered be- 
low, though generally no new claim or demand 
niay be introduced. In Austria, however, the 
ap|H*llate court will not receive new matter 
except in explanation or refutation of the points 
of appeal. It may neverthele.xa cause the proof 
taken below to be amplified, and it may receive 
evidence offered and rejected below. No judg- 
mtnl rendered on appeal is subject to rcexanii- 
iiation on the facts by a higher court. For 
iii'sfance, if the laindgerichtof («emiany renders 
a ludgnicnt on appeal from the Arntsgcricht, 
Its d(( ibion on the facts is final. All such judg- 
ments, however, as well as other non-appcalable 
ludgments, are •subject to rexievv for errors of 
liw jn the highest court of the land. In France 
a!i<l Italy the Court of Cassation, when quash- 
ing a judgment, cannot order final disposition 
hilt must send the case for retrial, not to the 
toiirt which rendered the cjueslioneil judgment, 
hut to another court of equivalent rank. This 
court is not bound to follow the decision of 
the Court of Cassation. If it refuses to do so, 
and the case again comes before the Court of 
Cassation for revision, it is heard by the full 
hcnch. If the full liench ailhcrcs to the decision 
on original revision, it remands the case to a 
third court of proper grade, which is rcijuired 
to make final disposition in accord with the 
opinion of the Court of Cassation. 

As in former times, appeals still have ad- 
ministrative v^alucs quite apart from the neces- 
sity of securing justice to individual suitors. 
The first requisite of judicial serial engineering 
is that the same factual situation shall unifonniy 
create the same legal relations. The scamd is 
that this principle be effectually applied to liti- 
gation with a minimum of expense and delay 
and without discrimination. 1 o effectuate these 
results there must be, for the formulation of 
non-legislative rules and the interjwtation of 
legislative rules, a single authoritative tribunal 
^hich shall also cither apply them or supervise 
their application to individual cases. For any 
such tribunal of manageable size to try all 
litigated questions of fact and law in a modern 
state would be a physical impossibility. Its 
ftinction must be supervisory; the task of trial 
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must be assigned to inferior courts whose ac- 
tion shall be subject to correction. 

The methods of appellate review current in 
the United States adequately secure the recog- 
nition of all rules thus established by the supe- 
rior tribunal and their application both to the 
method of determining the facts and to the 
facts as found in the trial court. Uniformity 
and impartiality arc to this extent attained* 
Delay and expense in the process have, how- 
ev'er, not been reduced to a minimum. Though 
the general tendency is to disregard non-preju- 
dicial errors, in some states there remains a 
disposition to reverse for mistakes the effect 
of which upon the merits is merely speculative 
and which allow an astute lawyer defending a 
bad case to exert himself in jockeying for points 
on appeal with which he can secure reversal 
in the app#*lLite court and wear out the oppo- 
sition. And constitutional provisions sometimes 
prevent desired expedition. The Federal Courts, 
under the Seventh Amendment, must order a 
new trial in reversing a judgment based upon a 
jury’s verdict, even though the record clearly 
indicates which party must finally prex^ail. Still, 
as to matters of law the existing system is 
capable of functioning with reasonable effi- 
ciency. 

As to matters of fact the appellate court 
necessarily has less control. On the one hand 
it may prevent the trial tribunal from avoiding 
the application of pertinent rules by making 
merely coloi i' le or fictitious findings. A ver- 
dict or finding based on mere conjecture cannot 
stand. On the other hand it is impracticable 
for the court of last resort to retry cases de novo. 
Wliercx'cr such a plan has obtained, it has been 
vigorously condemned. It makes the first trial 
a pure economic waste, and results in a prac- 
tical denial of justice to impecunious litigants. 
The original equity procedure, when applied to 
current practise, has at least two serious defects. 
First, it puts too great a burden upon the appel- 
late court. A reex^’nination of all the evidence 
in every appealed case wrould overwhelm the 
justices. Second, it overlooks the impossibility 
of evaluating oral testimony by an examination 
of the printed page. And today much of the 
testimony in equity, like most of it at law, is 
presented orally. The present tendency is not 
to disturb tlie decree or order except where 
the original finding is rather obviously against 
the weight of the evidence. This furnishes a 
practicable means of counteracting local preju- 
dice and idiosyncrades of particular judges. 
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But it cannot be used in those numerous cases 
where there is a constitutional right to trial by 
jury. Because of the accident of its composi- 
tion or because^ of peculiar temporary ltK*al 
conditions, a jury may go badly astray on the 
facts. The prevailing a>rrective, a new trial 
granted in the discretion of the trial judge, is 
not suHicient, for he may himself be prejudiced 
or otherwise improperly motivated. The rule 
which makes his action non-revievvabic, or re- 
versible only for abuse of discretion, leaves 
open the dcxir for fatal partiality and discrimi- 
nation in the appliaition of racugni/ed legal 
rules. It is tnie that ap|>ellate courts have an 
uncanny way of finding ermrs of law on which 
to l^ase a reversal when convinced that the 
result below is obviously wrung on the facts. 
But it should be unncccssar}' for them to resort 
to subterfuge, 'rhey have, and possibly should 
have, no power finally to determine the facts 
in such cases. But they should have tlic un- 
questioned right to require a new' trial w hen- 
ex er for any reason they arc convinced from 
the record on appeal that substantial justice 
has not been done. 

E. M. Morgan 

. Coiars; Ji’dici^ry; w, Lieu.; Wiuis, 

Egi nv; Criviinu. I.aw; Jidiciu. RiMbW; 
Jl RV; PARrK)N. 

Cortsult: Bofmer, Robert J., Ijiu^ers and IJtisgants 
in Anacnt Athens (Chicaao 1927); Schisas, P. 
O/femes atstunst the State in Roman J^itc (l.oniJim 
En^'elrrunn, Arthur, and orhern, A History 
of (ymtinental Cirtl Ibotedure^ tr. and tii. by R. W. 
Millar, Continenul I^al Hntor>' series, >ol. \u 
(Boston 1927); Pollock, F., and SlaitUnd, F. \V., 
77 ie Histnrv of Knatuh Lfm, 2 \ola. (and ed. C'ani- 
bridac, En^. 1H99) \ol. ii, ch. ix; 'I'haser, J. B., 
Preltminary Treatue on Eiuleme (Bi»st<»n iHiyh) ch. 
iv; Lc%*y, J. H., The \uessity for Criminal Appeal 
(l>jndon 1899); Frankfurter, Felix, and Lsindis, 
James M., The Business of the Supreme Court (New 
York 1927). 

APPLEGARTH, ROBERT (1834-1024). 
English trade union leader. By trade a carpenter, 
he was appointed (1862) general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
which he rapidly developed into a union of 
foremost importance. He led the movement for 
full legalization of unions, and the evidence 
which he and other leaders produced of the 
efficient administration and mcxleration of the 
larger unions broke down public opposition. 
This opened the way for the act (1871) by which 
unions were legalized and their funds pro- 
tected. He had a much wider conception of the 


scope of trade unionism than his fellow union- 
ists and was foremost in inducing the unions to 
take the im(X)rtaiU step of entering politics as a 
princiful means of improving the W'orkers’ 
status. He supjKirtcd legislation extending the 
franchise to the town artisan (1S67) and 
providing a national system of elementary 
education (1870). In 1871 he resigned his 
general secretarx'ship as a protest against a too 
narn>w interpretation of his duties hv his 
executive. He entered commerce but aintiiiued 
his actix'e interest in the workers* nuivcment 
and lived to see trade unionism make great 
progress along the road which, in critical ye.irs, 
he had pioneered. 

J. II. RirnARiKov 

Contult: Humphrey, A. \V., Robert AppU^arth (.Man- 
chester 1913). 

APPLETO.X, NAlllAX (1779 iSbi), mer- 
chant and capitilist, the business genius of 
the .\merican industrial rcxoliition. llLs recog- 
nition of the necessity of sxsternatic, doiil)lc 
entr)' bcK>kkceping, his insistence on main- 
taining at least a third of a o>inpan\*s capital 
in litjuid fonn for ninning expenses and his 
organiz:«tion for mass distnl>iition were largely 
responsible for the success of America’s hist 
large scale industry, lie perceix»»'l and exetcised 
the func'tion of the promoter in assisting in the 
organisation of most of the major Mass;ichuMHts 
textile corjx>ration8 {Introduction of the Pinar 
IjMm and Origin of Ltnvell, Ixnxell 1S5S). 

Efficiency and sound policy formed the 
basis for liis frc(|uently expressed views on 
public questions. Regarding business as purely 
private, he opposed such gox'emmcnt interter- 
ence as the taxing of insurance companies and 
bank capital and the regulation of manufacturing 
corporations. He supported the tariff, howexer, 
as a constructive aid to industry, representing 
the Boston protective interests in Congress in 
1831 and again in 1842 and defending the 
tariff of 1832, of which he was a principal 
author, in a famous speech against McDuffie 
of iSouth Carolina {Speech . • . fcpfy 
McDuffie^ Washington 1832). He entered con- 
spicuously into hanking conltov’ersies, leading 
an attack in i8o8 on the unaound Massachusette 
country banks, supporting the Suffolk Bank 
system, advocating the monojKilization of note 
issue b / large banks and its limitation to a sma 
proportion of their capital Rnd insisting that 
specie payment be maintained at all jwwts 
{Examnation tff the Banking System of Mos^ 
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saihusetiSf Boston 1831). After striving to 
counteract the ill effects of Biddle’s manipula- 
tion of the second United States Bank currency, 
he came to the conclusion that such a bank 
placet! too much ix)wcr in the hands of one 
man and should not be rcchartercd {Remarks 
on Currency and Bankinff, Boston 1841, 3rd ed. 

i«57)- . , . . . 

In business methods and attitudes he was 

the prototype of the modern American ctpital- 
ist pmmoter, but in bis own mind he never 
ceased to he a merchant, proud of the liberal 
traditions of tliat ancient New England calling. 
In fact he combined in himself these tw'o types, 
bringing the merchant’s point of view to 
manufactures which had prc\iously attracted 
only craftsmen and establishing business meth- 
(hIs so modern that the textile industry has 
taken a hundred years to outgrow' them. 

CiiROLiNE F. Ware 

Consult: Winthmp, R. C., ‘"\Ieinoir of Hon. Nath in 
Appleton’* in '.*4 «tls llistf>ric.)l Sticittx, iVo- 

'ol. V (iMii) 308, which contains 

Appleton's nutohiouniphu al tncinoir, listh his printed 
\\ritifu»s and mentions his chief cxintributions to the 
peiiodical press. 

APPOINTMEN'rS. With the expansion of 
Ko\trnmental acti\ities, the importance of the 
apjximting pmer has naturally increased. An 
ever enlarging numlier of oflicial relationships 
must somehow* he established and appointment 
is the normal mode. In the I’nited Stales the 
“more democracy” movement of the two middle 
quarters of the nineteenth centijr\* had spread 
the blighting and decentra lixing influence of 
e\ten.si\e popular election in state and local 
goxcrnnients, but under the slogan of the “short 
ballot” reaction ultimately set in with the re- 
sult tliat in some state's and many cities the 
number of elected officers has been diminished 
in rcTcnt years. Fortunatch' the national consti- 
tution has from the beginning rcquireil that all 
officers beneath the president shall be apjiointcd, 
and the difficulty of amending that iiistniment 
8a\cd the executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment from the misguided fate that overtook 
the lesser units. 

I’he power to appoint, coupled with the 
IH)wer to remove, is the quintessence of cxecu- 
tjve responsibility, but since it is peculiarly 
Kable to misuse, checks are sought. The most 
important and the most far reaching of these 
>8 ttie merit system, with which wc are not here 
^neemed (see Civil Service). In no country 
™ that system been applied to all officers, 


and especially have the directive officials of the 
upper grades been excepted. Even as to these, 
however, there are some checks on the execu- 
tive power. For example, the United States 
Senate must ratify most presidential appoint- 
ments. A somewhat analogous system spread 
generally, though not universally, in the state 
governments as the power of appointment 
passed from legislatures to governors, and a 
similar system was introduced at one time in 
many American cities. However occasionallv 
valuable as a check on executi\e indiscretir>ri, 
such a system has, generally speaking, produced 
more evil than good. It scatters and conceals 
resjionsihility; it promotes backstairs politics; 
it fosters unhealthy relations, sometimes 
amounting to bitter discord, between the 
cxeaitixe and the legislative body. As applied 
to federal o^iiccrs having local jurisdiction in the 
states, it amounts almost to a devolution of the 
c\ccuti\c pm\er of appointment to individual 
senators or other iy>liticians. Politics, operating 
through the medium of w’hat is generally but 
not altogether accurately described as “senato- 
rial courtesy,” makes appointments a matter of 
local patronage. Although this system might be 
alxilished rout and branch by mere act of Con- 
gress (except as to judges of the Supreme Court, 
diplomatic and consular officers and heads of 
departments) there is small possibility of any 
such event. In no European country is anything 
aimparablc ^ ind. 

In the stote^i centralization of local appoint- 
ments w'as not infrequent in the earlier days of 
the republic But the spread of a thin population 
over a \jst territory*, apart from the individual- 
istic spirit that indispensably accompanied the 
“rugged pioneer,” led to decentralization. 
There have been recnidesccnces of central ap- 
|x>intmcnt since, prompted sometimes by local 
inefficiencies and scandals but quite as fre- 
quently by {vilitics. A few states have eliminated 
senatorial confirmation of gubernatorial nom- 
Miations, while a goodly number of cities vest 
the pow’cr of ap|X)intment exclusively in an 
elected mayor or in a city manager chosen by 
the council. Certainty of concentrated respon- 
sibiliU' is preferred despite the risk of abuse. 

Another restriction upon the appointing 
authority is the imposition of statutory qualifi- 
cations for various offices. Such restrictions are 
by no means universal but they are sufficiently 
numerous, Ixith in Europe and in America, 
to seem worth noting. They do not of course 
necessarily result in nstalling competent oifi- 
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cerst but they often assist in preventing out* 
fageously unfit appointments. A plumber can* 
not be made a legal adviser or prosecuting at- 
torney; a butcher cannot be put in chaige of 
engineering oonstruction. 

In the Ignited States the qualiiication of 
residence in the state or local unit of jurisdiction 
— a quabfication that is attached to many ap- 
pointive offices — has been a serious handicap 
not only to the development of adnltni^t^att\e 
efficiency but also to the development of careers 
in the public ser\’ice. A large city may not 
lake over at higher compensation an experienced 
and competent official in some smaller city. 
Nor may the states compete with one another 
for public ser\’ants. Even where the law docs 
not expressly recpiire residence. |K)Htics and 
custom often do. In the national {H>stal scr\‘ice. 
for example, pistmasters are ne\*er pn)motcd 
from city to city. For many, if not for most, 
branches of the public seixice this requirement 
of residence is absurd. It prex'ails to a much 
smaller extent in European countries than in the 
Ignited States, where there are, however, signs 
of its waning, especially noticeable in the fields 
of educational administration and city man- 
a^cnship. 

Ano^cr scheme for holding the appointive 
authority in leash is to place administrative 
services in charge of boards or commissions the 
members of which are appointed for relatively 
long and overlapping terms with vaiy'ing de- 
grees of protection against removal. The object 
is not only to secure continuity of policy but 
more especially to prevent the too active play of 
politics in appointing and removing officials. 
Although there has been some drift away from 
the bc^rd plan of organization toward the 
single headed office, this type of organization 
sdU prevails on a wide scale in many American 
states and in a considerable number of cities. 
In the natbnal government it is found chiefly, 
although not exclusively, in those branches of 
administration that are vested with quasi-judi- 
cial powers. With the ostensible purpose of 
further lessening the force of party politics, 
membership in these boards is not infrequently 
required to be divided between the two major 
parties. The purpose is seldom realized. 
Bipartisanship does not often result in nonpart* 
isanship. This b not surprising; for the require* 
ment of party membership manifestly exalts 
party fealty and rigubri^ above all other 
qualifications. 

There are many critics of thb board plan of 


organization. IJke the scheme of senatorial 
confirmation itobscuresand weakens the respon- 
sibility of the ap|x>intiiig autliority. Practise 
seems to justify its existence only when the 
functional nature of tiie admiiiistmtive work to 
be done calls for collective rather than individ- 
ual judgment and action. 

Most of the countries of continental Europe 
stand in contrast t«> England and the United 
States in the matter of centralized control over 
appointments to offices of local jurisdiction. 'Phe 
highly centraliiced administrative systems of the 
laitin ]£iiropcan countries pbcc large |Xjlitical 
(lower in the hands of the central a(>]H)intiTiq 
authorities. Crntrali/ation of authoril) in the 
officials of Prussia and the lesser (German 
States is almost us complete. In England there 
b relatively httle a}>|'w>intment of local oflieers 
frr>m Ixmdon except in s«> far as strictly 
national services are concerned. In tlie United 
Suites everj' ap{v>intiiient in the national sei vices 
b in theorj' centrally controlled; but siichsc'rvices 
arc largely divorced fnnn the spheres fd atiion 
that are locally rescn'cil. But even where ap- 
pointments are made to the federal hirvicc, 
the pnK'cs.s of apfvnritmcnt by “senatorial 
anirtesy’* secs to it that the a(>pointec8 to local 
jurisdictional spheres arc not merely parts of an 
inexorably pyramided hierarchy. 

HowvRD IjF McBmn 
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APPORTIONMENT, as now generally undcr- 

•toold, particularly in American constitutiona 
law, is a process of allotting representatives or 
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iaxcs on the basU of population. However, in 
the earlier sUgca of democratic government, 
representatives were usually apportioned on 
the basis of political units or cor|K)rate entities, 
or property considerations were allowed to 
(X)unt, as in the older Eumpean monarchies. 
Apportionment, too, was more occasional and 
less methodical than it is now. 

The Constitution of the United States 
originally provided in Article i that repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes should be apportioned 
among the several stands according to their 
respective numbers except that only three 
fifths of the slave population was to be counted. 
The “three-fifths'* clause, which represented 
a compromise of the interests of the slave and 
free states, was abrogated, however, by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. But the further pro- 
vision of the amendment for the proportional 
reduction of the basis of representation where 
tlie right of citizens might be in any way 
abridged has i,* ] (vn enforced against tlie 

svHithcrn states. 'Fhc Sixteenth Amendment 
further abrogated the ncccssit) of ap|v)rtioning 
income tuxes among the se\ eral states according 
to population. 'Fhc other provisions of Article i 
have remained unchanged. Thus representa- 
tives and direct taxes, with the exception of 
income taxes, are apportioned among the states 
according to their respective populations. A 
census of the population must l>e tiken every 
tenth year for use as a ba.His of reap[X)rtionment 
in the I louse of Represenlativ cs. The number of 
representatives cannot exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each state must have at 
least one representative. 'Fhis provision has been 
based on the theory that the representative Ixxly 
should be a reflex of opinion throughout the 
country. The well known sectional problem 
prevented the application of the same principle 
to the Senate. 

In the earlier state governments, representa- 
tion in the lower houses was based largely upon 
geographical areas, such as the county, except 
in New England where it has been the town. 
In the upper houses, the basis of large single 
member districts formed by grouping or 
^‘Viding counties has prevailed. I'his was not 
grossly unfair, because great inequalities in their 
populations did not exist. But the growth of 
nrban centers has since changed the situation. 
The lower houses of Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, and both houses in Rhode 
Island, are based upon town representation, 
snd with the growth of cities this basis has 
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become highly unequal. In New Jersey the 
provision giving to the counties equal repre- 
sentation in the senate discriminates greatly 
against the larger cities of the state. 1 he more 
common plan today is to provide for the 
periodica! reapportionment of membership in 
the two houses upon the basis of population. 

The first House of Representatives in the 
ITnited States consisted of sixty-five members 
chc3sen from districts of approximately 30,000 
inhabitants. Following the census of 1790, the 
number of representatives rose to 105 chosen 
from districts of approximately 33,000 inhab- 
itants. Thereafter until 192c, following each 
decennial census. Congress undertook a reap- 
portionment of the representation, increasing 
the number of members of the House of 
Representatives to 435 and the average size 
of the dist>i(‘ts to 211,877. The constituencies 
are thus much larger than in England, where the 
ratio of representatives to population is one to 
71 >^45* and in Germany, where the ratio is one 
to 126,854 inhabitants. 

The actual districting of the states after a 
reapportionment is vested in the state legis- 
latures. Until 1842, Congress left the states to 
their owm devices in election methods, and 
representatives were often elected in the state 
at laz^c; but the Apportionment Act passed in 
that year provided that the legislatures in each 
state should divide the state’s territory into as 
many distn^.^ as there were representatives to 
be elected. IS* sc congressional districts were 
to be of “contiguous and compact territory 
containing ns nearly as practicable an equal 
number of inhabitants,” each district electing 
one representative. If, how^ever, the state 
legislature failed to carrv' out this provision, 
some or all of the members might be elected 
at large on a general ticket. I'he practise of 
districting by the state legislatures has not been 
without cs ils, leading often to gerrymandering. 

While it is easy U define apportionment as a 
nrocess of allotment based on population, the 
application of the principle raises many dif- 
ficulties of a mathematical nature in cases where 
the si/c of a legislative body for constitutional 
or practical reasons cannot be increased; this 
is true particularly in federal governments. If 
fractional voting were permitted in the legis- 
lative body, the exact number of representatives 
with whole votes, and the size of the fractional 
vote for an additional representative to which 
each state would be entitled in a theoretically 
perfect apportionment, could be readily cal- 
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culated. It would be necessary only to work 
out the following proportion: the number of 
votes for any }\irticular state is to the total 
number of \otes for all states as the |x>pulation 
of the particular state is to the total population 
of all states. 

If, however, this simple proportion were cal- 
cuLited, the result in i\early all cases would be 
that the number of representatives for each 
particular state Wi>ulil a»nsist of a whole 
number and a fraction. Fractional voting, how- 
ever, is not permitted, 'riierefore it is necessarj' 
to reach a .siiliition of the ap|>jrtioninent 
problem in whole numiters. 'Fhis fact alters 
fundamentally the mathematical future of the 
problem. Even when tlie evict numlKT of \otes, 
including fractions, Inrlonging tlKH>reticall\ to a 
state is precisely known, this knowledge is not 
of itself sutlicient to determine the proper 
number ot represt'ntatbes to In; apportioned to 
that sUtc. l‘he propel apportionment of integral 
numbers ot representatixes to a particular state 
may dilTer by several units from the number 
obtained b\ simple proportion. 'Hiis is true 
no matter which rd' several known methods 
of apportionment is adopted. 

There are five methods of apjMirtionmcnt 
which lead to a workable solution: method of 
smalte.st divisors, method of the hannontc 
mean, mcthixl of equal pro{>ortiotis, method of 
major fractions and mtthod of greatest tltvisors.* 
The first two mcthixls tend to favor states 
having small populations aiul the last two 
methods tend to favor states having large 
populations. Poiitiuil factors usually lead to 
considerable debate when a choice among these 
alternatives is involved. Ap|K>rtionnient may 
mean the atx>Iition of the offices of some 
members. l*he desire to maintain sectional 
infiuences may also cause trouble. 

The failure of Congress to follow' the census 
of 1920 by a reapportionnicnt, which caused 
much criticism, perfectly illustrates these con- 
siderations. Since the taking of the decennial 
census is mandatory, it was argued that 
Congress could neither postprmc nor refuse a 
reapportionment. But pripulation movements in 
the United States during the decade prior to 
1920 created a difficult situation for Congress. 
The growth of population was very unequal. 
The steady flow of population from rural to 
urban districts was complicated by the removal 
of the textile indurtry from northern New 
England to the Piedmont sections of the South 
and the concentration of the automotive Indus* 


tries in Michigan with the i-onsequent migra- 
tions of workers. 'J’he growth of New York City 
as a husiiicss center increased the population 
of New Jersey and Connecticut, where ^he ri.se 
of suburban towns was nipid. Likewise the 
migration fmiii the Mississippi valley to 
southern California disturbed still further the 
equal growth of |Hipuiatinn. 

O^ngress was confronted with a choke 
betv\ecii two alternatives. Additional mcmbi'rs 
amid be granted to the House of Kq>re.senta- 
tives, making that bixly more unwicid) and 
increasing the tost of government, or the 
House could amtiniic with a inetnhcrship of 
435 and the seals be raiistributed so that the 
representation would be equalized. 'I’he first 
alternative seemed tiruiesirable because it 
would increase the unwicklincss of the House, 
and the second pnned difficult of accoin|)]is|i. 
incut. While eleven states woiikl lose and eiijlil 
states gain in representation, the rtap|M)itiori- 
ment would for .some members mean |V)litical 
retirement. In this dtlieate situation 
refused m ait. Members argiud that the loii- 
dition disclosed by the 1920 census was luii- 
pnrary, that the increasing concentration <»f 
impulation was iliie to the war, that this 
tendenev wrmld s<v)n reverse itself, and that 
it would he unfair to the agrii iltiiral dlsttIlt^ 
to carry out a reapportionment on the 1920 
basis. Jt was even alleged that since the census 
of 1920 was takin during the wintir months, 
when many country districts were difficult ot 
access, it was not a pmper enumeration. 'Tliese 
purely rhetorical reasons for the failure to 
reapportion are insigniticant beside the sub- 
stantial fact that ( ongress was willing to app<»r- 
tion, provided that every state retain the 
number of memlHrrs then sitting in the bodv, 
and that increases be provided in other sUtis. 
In short, the real obstacle to reapportioninent 
was the necessity of reducing the existing repre- 
sentation in some of the states, which made it 
impossible to agree u|X)n the method of appor- 
tionment to he pursued, although the method 
of equal profvortions was endorsed by the 
advisory committee to the director of the 
census and by a specially ap|vDinted committee 
of the National Academy of Sciences. Sectional 
feeling also intnided in a propo-sal aimed at the 
eastern states which represents an interesting 
addition to the Negro problem in apj.x)rtion- 
ment: th-^ exclusion of unnaturalized aliens 
from the number to be used as a basis o 
representation* 
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The agitation for reapportionment continued 
until in the special session of C ongress called 
by President Ilcxjver to meet April 15, 1(^9, a 
law was passed pro\iding for the taking of the 
fifteenth census and sul)sci|uent decennial 
censuses and the apportionment of the member- 
ship of the House of Kepresentati\es acairding 
to those censuses. Rcappriitionment under this 
law will follow' automatically on the census, with 
the number of members of the House fixed at 
^3^. The president is directed to rcpirt to the 
short session of Congress, following the count, 
what the rcapiiortionment would be atoirding 
to two methods; one the method known as 
major fractions and the other the method of 
ecjiial proportions. 'I'he first was the one 
employed in the last reapportionment. If 
Congress fails in the short session to enact 
kgislation for reappirtionment, the reprtsen- 
tition reported by the president automatically 
gois into cHect m the election of the next 
Conguss. 

In European countries, historic asvitiations 
have plaved a greater part in the creation of 
election distiiets. 'I he distribution <if seats is 
not always made periodically, and often only 
appioMinatc inathcnutical equality prevails, 
luiropean governments have also tended to 
adopt the principle of population ils the basis 
of npiesentative districts, but the wider 
ailoption of proprjrtional representation has 
complicated matters. Periodic apj.iortionment 
IS not required in Lngland, but since 1865 
representation in the House of Commons has 
on the wliule tended to be apjxirtioned in 
accrirdance with |vopulation densities. Con- 
stitueniies of approximately equal si/e have 
replaced the former notoriously over-repre- 
sented iMiroughs. In France a perknlic redis- 
tribution takes place every five years. After 
experimenting with a system of geographical 
distribution ii|xm which was superimposed a 
ft)nn of pmportional representation France 
htia since 1927 reverted to the old scrutin (far- 
^ondissement, Germany fidlovvs the principle of 
pfipulation in fixing the number of votes in the 
Reichsrat and in determining the number of 
districts from which members of the Reichstag 
shall be chosen by a scheme of projvortional 
^^presentation. Most of the constitutions in the 
new states of central Eumpc, having adopted 
systems of proportional representation, provide 
for the distribution of scats to the several parties 
within each electoral area so that each party 
obtains one representative for every quota of 
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voters which it can rally to its support. All 
fractions of quotas are disregarded, but in the 
matter of establishing the electoral districts of 
auistitucncies it is uniformly the practise to 
amsider the principle of population. 

VViLiiAM Sml Carpe.nter 

See: Cfvsis; Ronis Horou.hs; (^ikh'V'xiavofii; 
pROFOHIIONAL Hi PHI.SI-N lAI lON, Im N( HONAL RlP- 
RISIMAJION, HM*l(]i»J MAHON, LtJ( flONS. 

Consult- Por state apportKimru-nt. Heetl, Alfred Z., 
Itrrttoftal liaui 0/ (Jmvrnmtnt under the ^tate 
Comfitutton^ (New Yoik 1911). Por the hisifjr\ of 
fcdird ap|K)rtionrnent, see various coriKrtssiorul 
heatings, speeches, debates and reports on appor- 
tionment in the different Conuri-sses and also Lnited 
States, Lihrarv of C'ormress, Division of HiblioKraphy, 
Appufttnnmint of Mimhtrs of the Home of Jieprs^en- 
/<///?< 1, Seltci List of Utftrincis, no. 1072 (mimeo- 
Kriphid, WishinKton igaS). hor the distnhution of 
seats in Luroptan countries, see K. A , The 

(•oxittumn* of hmopi (it vised cd. New \ork 1920) 
and authorities there cited. 

APPRECIATION is used in a variety of senses 
to refer to any increase in the value of a right, 
aunmoditv or service. \ ariations of the concept 
seem to turn on two points — the time element 
and value meaning. IxKiscIy and popularly it is 
used to dcsciibe price increases of relatively 
short duration, notably in the case of securities. 
Defined more strictly, the term denotes rela- 
tivelv permanent or enduring price increases of 
particular items or classes of property. It must 
be adinitle*^ hovvcvvr, that the exact shade of 
meaning is v.ouble and a matter of convenience 
to the user. 'Fhe term is seldom used by 
theoretical economists, but it is found appro- 
priate bv many who deal witli practical phases 
of the science. On the whole, howevc r, it denotes 
price movements that oiitla.st the business cycle 
or run counter to the downward swings of the 
price cycle. Or, more precisely, appreciation 
is an upward .swing of the prices of particular 
rights, goods or services, after eliminating 
the effects of seisonal and cyclical factors 
and of the depreciation of the monecary 
standard. 

At least two concepts of value — use value 
and exchange value —have been read into 
appreciation. Professor John D. Black, in 
analyzing the process of production, describes 
as appreciation an increase in the want-satis- 
fying utilities of a commodity or an mcrcase 
in the dexterity and experience of a human 
agent. His usage seems to be in hanuony with 
that of wine makers whose pmduc^ ripens with 
age or with tliat of engineers when they refer 
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to the seasoning and adaptation of a niil\vay 
roadbed. 

In contrast with this physical concept, the 
majority of writers identify appreciation with 
a concept of \alue derhed from the market 
place. To the accountant appreciation of 
assets means the con\ersc or olTset to depreci- 
ation, in the t*a)notnic not the ph) steal sense. 
Like\rise economists generally in referring to 
increments in the values of land, capital gcxKls, 
money, securities or other cctmomic goods con- 
template {potential or actual marketability at 
higlier pnees. 

From the standpoint of an owner of property 
appreciation is based upon an increane in net 
earnings from use of piopcrty be\ond the 
potential earnings discounted in tlic purchase 
price. In acquiring the right to appreciation 
when, as, and if it occurs, the purchaser 
ordinarily pa\a to the former owner some of the 
potential appreciation, in so far as the sale 
price exceeds an amount upon which current 
net earnings afford a competitive return. In 
other words, accrued appreciation and also a 
certain amount of unrealized and unaccrued but 
anticipated appreciation are normally dis- 
c inted in the price of the property. Appreci- 
ation, therefore, is often con}uncturaI in nature; 
it may be accrued but not realized, and antici- 
pated but not accrued. 

The accrual of appreciation depends upon a* 
reduction of costs, income remaining constant; 
or an increase in re^enues, costs remaining the 
same; a more rapid turnover, the margin of net 
income remaining the same; or a decline in the 
fate of capitalization, net income remaining the 
same. Sometimes, however, the owner is not 
able to realize the accruing appreciation owing 
to use of the property at its existing capacity, 
or he may forego realization until sale of the 
property to another. The admission of non- 
owners to a share of prospective appreciation, 
as in the split of stock hitherto closely held, is 
customarily on such terms as will assure to 
current owners the realization of accrued 
appreciation and a certain proportion of the 
anticipated appreciation. 

The distinctions between anticipated, accrued 
and realized appreciation direct attention to the 
limitations of the accrual of appreciation. In 
general these limitations are of three types, 
physical, legal and economic, and in any one 
hem of property they may be combined and 
interrela^. For example, some commodities 
are more likely to appreciate than are others. 


owing to peculiarities of the commodity itself 
The durability of the good, the degree of 
mobility or immobility with respect to otlicr 
giKKls or artiMties of men, are such factors 
The degree of uniqueness, illustrated by pic. 
tures, rare iKxiks and personal services, is 
inriuenced by the physical composition oi the 
good or nature of the 8er\icc as well as thur 
market position. I’hus a great work of art may 
not Ih 5 physically reproducible, but the pos- 
sibility of appreciation is affcH:ted by the rise 
and fall ot scIkkiIs of art in popular fax or. 
Expressed didcrentlv, appreciation is less liktly 
to occur when gcxxls or scr\iccs arc subject to 
cornfietition with duplicates, easily and qiiiikly 
made, or substitutes. Similarly when apprtii- 
ation has been made {Misstblc b) legal pnitcction 
of certain privilcgis, the withdrawal or lessening 
of such protection, illustrated by the expiration 
of patents, tends to check appreciation More- 
oxer, effcctixe public -egulation of pncL*s, as 
in public iitilit) scr\ iccs, tends to curtail appre- 
cution by limiting tlie net earnings which are 
its base. 

The ccxmomic limits of apprcciitioii nia\ 
come from either or both sides of the old supp|\ 
and denund lomuila. The populaiitx of an 
author or artist may decline; closely held stock 
may be split up and distrihiit;d to a wider 
public; sites m one locality may tall m value as 
new transportation tacilities open up new ur- 
ritory. As Prolessor Black |v>ints out, “at any 
given time a piece of land may be eiiiier 
appreciating or depreciating; or it may he 
appreciating from one cause and depreciating 
from another.” 

Among the most important economic limits 
of appreciation is cost. This is frequently 
overlooked in the common statement that in a 
growing amntry the increase of population 
causes increased land values. Technological 
improvements check this tendency through 
their effects upon costs. Though averaging land 
values over a cxinsidcrable area or comparison 
of widely separated years may disclose price 
adv'anccs in response to population growth, 
appreciation thus measured is apt to prove 
fictitious when costs arc taken into account. 
Moreover, when the movement of land values 
is traced for smaller areas and interv^ening 
years, the price tendencies appear wavelike 
in both territorial and time dimensions, sug- 
gesting other influences than mere growtn o 
population. 

These influences arc more apparent in con* 
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sidering particular tracu of land under single 
ownership. Whatever may be the course of land 
values genemllyt there is no assurance that a 
particular site will appreciate or depreciate 
synchronously. The accrual of appreciation of 
the particular site depends not only on the 
uses to which it can be put and the demand 
for those serx'ices but also upon the coats of 
putting the land to a given or new use and 
upon the cost of holding the land in present 
use until a new, more profitable use ripens. 
Gciiemlly speaking, the coats limiting appre- 
ciation may be described as the operating 
expenses incident to the existing use of the 
property and “ripening costs.** 'Fhc latter 
type of costs especially tends to rise as the 
demand for a site impro\es, with the result 
that these costs may drastically curtail the 
accnial of anticipated appreciation. 

In considering the cHects of appreciation, 
much depends on the point of view — ^A\liether 
that of owner \ prospective investor, etc. 
— .ukI on the uses of the appreciating property. 
It a commodity neccssarj' to production appre- 
cisites, the effect is likely to be, to prospective 
iiuestors or lessees, an increased cost of doing 
business, unless appreciatiim can be otfse't by 
economies in other directions; but evLsting 
owners or lossecM may benefit from the ai)prcci- 
alion. Similarly appreciation of consumers* 
goods, residential land, for example, tends to 
increase the cost of living, but the ouner of such 
properly may eventually benefit if he can realize 
tlie appreciation. 'Faking the price structure as a 
\\hf)le, if we eliminate business cycle and money 
standard appreciation, the effect of appreciation 
of some items of property ordinarily tends to be 
offset by declining prices of others. 

One would suppasc that appreciation would 
induce more efficient use of property. This 
indeed may be the result, but not neccss.irily 
so. A site may ripen to a higher use, com- 
manding a higher price, if sold, but the more 
intensive or profitable use may be postponed 
because of inertia or because the site is encum- 
bered with a structure that must be replaced 
at a cost which will wipe out the greater profits 
-I the immediate future from the more efficient 
new use. In short, the more efficient use may 
not be economical when full consideration is 
given to costs. 

This situation is more clearly seen in con- 
sidering the effects of appreciation upon the 
problem of maintaining the investment. Many 
owners of real estate adopt the rule-of-thumb 


principle of relying on the accrual of apprecia- 
tion of the site to offset depreciation of the 
structures. 'Fhat this is a perilous method of 
using appreciation is evident, for the appreci- 
ation of a particular site is uncertain in both 
amount and time of accrual; the rate of appre- 
ciation is variable; “the higher the ratio of 
improvement value to site value, the greater 
must be appreciation if it is to offset depreci*- 
ation** and the smaller is the opportunity for 
appreciation; and the appreciation may be 
unreaUzable, “uncarning,** owing to the cost of 
scrapping existing improvements of the site. 
Despite these uncertainties, the hope or the 
prosjicct of appreciation is an impelling factor 
in the distribution of investment funds. 

Appreciation has also markedly influenced 
tax policies and tax programs. At the present 
time in iht Linked States, accrued appreciation 
of land is taxed by the federal government as a 
capital gain at a rate of 12J percent in the year in 
which it is realized. Moreover the general 
property tax based on assessed sales values 
frequently takes part of the appreciation as it 
accrues but before it is realized. Finally the 
taxation of bare-land values, as sponsored by 
Henry (Jeorge and his followers, is a proposal 
to take all appreciation of that form of property, 
or at least more than is taken by existing 
taxation. 

Appreciation complicates the problems of 
cost analy«»-\ especially in price regulated 
industries. 1 nr value at w^hich land should be 
included in a rate base illustrates the problem, 
though similar difficulties are met in treating 
appreciated securities in a rate base, as in 
Massachusetts. Considerable areas of land for, 
or adjoining, railroad rights of way have been 
acc|uircJ by gift or sale at low prices and have 
risen greatly in value, partly as a result of the 
utility’s scix’iccs in developing tlie community. 
Should such land be carried in the rate base 
at its original cost to the utility, at its present 
appreciated \aluc or at some figure between 
the two extremes? The general practise is to 
allow the utility owners to retain at least some 
of the appreciation, recognizing, however, that 
first, not all the appreciation is attributable to 
the utility's efforts, and second, appreciation of 
the right of w'ay measured by the values of 
adjoining tracts is partly unrealizable and 
“unearning, *’ even if permission to sell the 
right of way were granted. Strict adherence to 
the cost basis of land valuation, omitting all 
appreciation, is confiscatory under the federal 
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oonstitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in the Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U. S. 
352 (* 9 * 3 )- 
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AI PRENTICES, STATUTES OF. See La- 

BOURE 2 IS, StaTLTES OF. 

APPRENTICESHIP is a method of passing on 
acquired trade skills and ofmaintaining a supply < 
of craftsmen. It is a mutual relationship under 
lAhich a noMce, who is generally a minor, is 
taught the art of a trade by one who Is engaged in 
it. The apprentice in return pa>s either in 
whole or in part for this instruction by work on 
objex:t3 destined for oonsiumption or sale by the 
master. 

Contrary to the usual impression, apprentice- 
ship did not originate in the Middle Ages. The 
Babylonian Code of Hammurabi makes explicit 
provision that artisans shall teach their handi- 
crafts to those sons whom they may adopt, and 
tliat if this is not done the lioys may return to 
their fathers’ houses. Not only was apprentice- 
ship thus legally regulated at this early date but 
the relationship between master and appren- 
tice was modeled upon that of father and son. 
The records of Egypt, Greece and Rome show 
that apprenticeship w'as an integral part of the 
industrial systems of those cultures. Nor has 
apprenticeship been confined to the Occident. 
It is still the predominant means of learning a 
handicraft in the Orient, and is there regulated 
by the guilds in much the same manner as by 


the European guilds during the mediaeval pe- 
riod. Such a system is in fact an ineviuble fea- 
ture of handicraft production since the growth 
oi industry \er>' frei|iiently exceeds the ability of 
a craftsman s family to man it. Other boys must 
be taught tlie trade m order to provide a suffi- 
cient supply of skilled craftsmen and to insure 
continuity of management. 

'1 he rtsptx'tive rights of apprentice and master 
were generally suted in an indenture signed 
not only by these two parties but also by the 
panrnt or guardian of the apprentice. 'Ehe period 
of time prcscTibed for apprenticeship by the 
mediaeval guilds and pnnided for in the inden- 
tures varied quite widely. In France it usually 
ranged from three to five years, but m England 
seven years was the more common term. 

Ill addition to training, the masters gcnenlh 
furnished l>oard and lodging to the appnntius 
and agreed to sii|>crvise their m<irals and habits 
The apprentices on their part agreed fiithtiill\ 
to '^erve the masters, and in some eases thiir 
families agreed to give pavnients in cash or in 
kind as an aiided compensation for the training 
funiishexl. The master was given the power t*) 
eliscipline the .ippietiticis, but the guilds and 
the civil aiithonties weie emjvwvered to supir- 
vise the relations betwe*cn tbein and to protect 
the apprentices from abuse. 

As long as handicraft produe'tion was carried 
on in small units, the relationship hetween 
apprentices and masters was intimate and pro- 
motion into the ranks of the masters was fairly 
cerLim after the service of an intcrmcdulc 
period as journeyman or cotnpa^non. 'fhe num- 
ber of apprentices who could be traine'd was lim- 
ited by the guilds in order to protect the masters 
from the severe competition which would 
necessarily result from the presence of large 
numbers of trained craftsmem. The period of 
apprenticeship was also probably longer than 
was reeiuircel to master the trades of the time; 
by these methods something of an artificial 
monojwly was maintained by the town w'orkers 
which enabled them to raise tfic value of thiir 
goods in comparison with thoae of the countr}- 
sidc and thus obtain a difTefcntial advantage 
over the agricultural popiilation- 

As the size of the pr^ucing unit increased, 
the lot and prospects of the apprentices became 
much ’css favorable. The masters were more 
likely to be merchants, capitalists and employers 
than fellow craftsmen. Not only was persona! 
contact between the two groups lessened but 
entrance into the ranks of the masters was made 
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increasingly difficult for the rank and file of the 
aj>prenticcs. 'rhis was oiused in part by the 
iiici casing amount of capital needed to purchase 
tiic raw materials and to set up a shop and in 
part by the pf>licy of the more well-to-do mas- 
ters, and of the guilds which they had come 
increasingly to dominate, to erect artificial 
barriers. Although sons of masters w'ere quite 
generally admitted to the upper ranks without 
having served the full tenn of apprenticeship, 
Olliers were rec^uired to pay large fees in addi- 
tion, and the actual numbers who were thus 
taken in oime to be more and more restricted. 
All these factors increased the ratio of journey- 
men to masters. It had then become advanta- 
geous for the masters Ui increase the number 

tlic apprentices, since a large supply of the 
latter could be used to lower the wages of the 
join nc} men and thus Ui increase the employers’ 
prolits. 'i'he jounievmen in self-protei thin fre- 
qiu fitly shirked teaching the apprentices the full 
secrets of the trade. With the increasing splitting 
up ot ciafts the .ipprcnticc*s suflcrcd further 
hardships, .since thc> were compelled in serv'c 
the same length of time as before, although k^ss 
time was actually reqiiiied to learn the processes. 

Althoiigli the regulation of apprenticeship 
originated in the guilds, with some municipal 
superv ision, France and England developed also 
a system of national regulation. 'Fhc Statute of 
Artificers, enactcil by Eli/4ibet]i in 15^2, iiation- 
ali/ed the provisions of the Ixindon craft guilds 
which permitted only householders to take ap- 
prentices, required a minimum period of seven 
jearsaiul fixed twenty-four years as theminimum 
age at which the apprentice could coineout of his 
service. Jn order to check the drift of lalxir to 
the towns, to preserve the privilc*ges of the 
townsmen and to insure a plentiful supplv of 
agricultural IaN)r for the landlords, it was 
provided that only the sons of townsmen 
might be apprenticed to craftsmen within a 
particular town. Some of the more lucrative 
trades, such as those of merchants and gold- 
smiths, were reserved for the children of proper- 
tied persons. The enforcement of this statute 
was in the main entrusted to the guilds and 
municipalities, and with the decay c)f the 
guild system, due to the increased practise of 
trades by non-members, and with the rise of 
uevv industries, it graduall) became obsolete. 

Apprenticeship was, however, also used in 
Wh England and America as a means of poor 
relief for children who were charges u[xjn the 
<^mmunity, although the poor law authorities 
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were in general more concerned with getting the 
children off their hands and having them main- 
tained than in making sure that they were 
adequately taught a trade. While the apprentice- 
ship system, as a method of <!aring for children 
who were a state charge, produced flagrant evils, 
it w'as a step in advance of herding them in gen- 
eral mixed workhouses with paupers of all ages 
and cIa.Hses. 

With the advent of the factory system, in- 
volving still further subdivision of labor and the 
development of automatic machinery, the 
amount of technical skill required of the 
artisans was appreciably reduced, and youthful 
and untrained workers were brought into the 
crufts in increased numbers. The hand workers, 
in order to protect themselves against this new 
ajmpetition, sought to have the law enforced 
and c.xtendcd to the new trades, but instead the 
House of Commons in 1814 repealed the act. 
In France the guilds had been legally alx>lished 
during the revolution (1791), and although a 
law regulating apprenticeship was passed in 
1851 it was virtually ineffective. (>cnnany, 
Austria and a number of other European coun- 
tries instituted a more thorough legal regulation 
of apprenticeship; but despite these efforts, as 
the factory system continued to replace the 
handicrafts and as large scale production became 
more general, apprenticeship necessarily de- 
clined. The principal reason for this decline was 
the reduction in the amount of skill reijuired of 
the great m.» of the workers, rendering a pro- 
longed period of training unnecessarj^ for all 
save a small proportion of engineers, designers 
and similar highly skilled persons. But w’hile this 
latter group needed much greater skill than the 
craftsmen of former times, ihcir work became so 
complicated and technical that it could not be 
mastered by the old method of learning on the 
job. Schools of engineering and of other applied 
arts and trades were established to furnish that 
basic training in mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, etc., upon whi'*h so much of modern pro- 
duction rests. 

In occupations which remain on a primarily 
handicraft basis, particularly in the building 
trades and in machine repairing, or in industries 
where production is unstandardized and varies 
appreciably from unit to unit, as in custom 
tailciring, pattern making and some molding 
and printing work, or where the responsibility 
for machines and lives is great, as is the case in 
engineering, a considerable period of practical 
preparation is needed at the job itself. Here 
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apprenticeship remains* although in a dimin* 
ished fonn from that which formerly prevailed. 
But the custom of domiciling apprentices with 
the employers disappeared in western Europe 
and America during the nineteenth century 
because of the increasing size and the increas* 
ing impersonality of industry. The former pro- 
vision of board ;md lodging was then aimmutcd 
by the employers to the payment of a small 
monetary wage which was generally graduated 
according to the length of time which an appren- 
tice had sen’cd. 

In some of the trades there has been actual 
difficult}' in securing an adequate number of 
apprentices. I'his has been caused in part by the 
restrictive policies of a few of the trade unions 
of skilled workers in the Tnited States and 
Great Britain, where a rather rigid limitition of 
the number of apprentices and a prolongation 
of the period of apprenticeship beyond that 
required to attain competence ha\e scr\*ed to 
reduce the numbers below what they would have 
been had free competition prevailed. This has 
in turn maintained the wages in these tradi-s at 
a higher level than would other\sisc have bct*n 
the case. But that these restrictions have seldom 
be» n the main cause for the paucity of appren- 
tices in these trades is demonstrated by the 
fact that the employers ha%e almost univer- 
sally not availed themselves of the privilege of 
accepting as many apprentices as has been per- 
mitted by the union rules and that this failure to 
absorb the union maximum is almost as charac- 
teristic of non-union as of union establishments. 
There are several more fundamental factors 
which limit the effectiveness of apprenticeship 
in these trades. First, there is the reluctance 
of the employer to go to the expense of moving 
the apprentice about from job to job when there 
is no surety that he rather than another em- 
ployer will he able to reap the benefit of an 
apprentice's skill once the latter has become a 
journeyman. The freedom of an apprentice to 
transfer bis scrv'ices to another employer wnen 
he has completed his term of apprenticeship 
therefore causes employers to depend more on 
hiring apprentices away from other employers 
than on training them, but this policy when gen- 
erally pursued obv'tously defeats itself. A second 
factor is the common reluctance of journeymen 
ID train the apprentices adequately since they 
do not wish to raise too many competitors for 
themselves. Finally, because the apprentice'is 
wages during most of the period of his appren- 
ttetthip are lower than those which be could 


receive as an unskilled worker, there is a strong 
temptation fur children to avoid the appreatice- 
shtp openings in order to obtain the immediately 
higher earnings. 

In recent years efforts have been made in 
the United States, most notably in the printing 
and building trades, to put apprenticeship 
tniining on a firmer footing, and joint commit- 
tees of employers and unionists have been 
formed in a number of cities, notably New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Niagara Falls. Inden- 
tures are drawn up specifying tlic types of 
training to he given and the length of time to In: 
devoted to each, an interchange of appn’ntices 
is pmvided if full or adequate training cannot 
be furnished by a given employer, the appren- 
tices are giv'cn instruction in special classes, and 
in some cases special su|Hrnisors have been 
appointed to stimulate the system and to inspect 
the work done and training offered, while diplo- 
mas are granted to those who siitisfacturily 
complete their work. The International Tvpo- 
graphical Union also has prepared an excellint 
set of correspondence c«3urst‘s vvliich are widely 
us>ed by apprentices in union printing shops. 
The state of Wisconsin also has created a pisi- 
tion of supervisor of apprentices, w'ho works 
under the state's lnduHtri«d (.'’otnmission and 
whose duties are simitar to those ^»MlIinc d above. 

During the last half century efforts have been 
made to provide for the vast majority of juvemle 
workers who are cmployetl at unskilled jol>s and 
who are not apprenticed some form of public 
instruction and supervision analogous to that 
afforded by the apprenticeship system in its 
more favorable aspects. The most important 
development along this line has been that of 
part time continuation schools where employed 
juveniles arc given training a few hours each 
week, out of their working time, not only in the 
work in which they arc engaged at the time but 
also in work which they hope to do and in gen- 
eral preparation for citizenship and life. There 
has also been an appreciable extension of 
vocational guidance to enable diildrcn to select 
the lines of work which they Will enter with a 
better knowledge of the oppoltunitics that arc 
open to them than was formerly the case. 

Paul H. Douglas 

See : lNf>U8TPiAf. Edutvtiom; PooH Rkijkf; Han»i- 
craft; Joiunkymen’s Socifiies; IrtoENruBEn Lahor; 
Laborkrs, Si ATiara of; Trade Unions; PRon^ssioNS 
Chiu> Labor; C'ontiniwtion Schools; Vocah«»na 
Education; I^irsonnbl Management. 

Comuit: Dunlop, O. J., and Denman, R. D., 
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AppmOiceihip and Child Labour (l^nilon 1912); 
Scybolt, R. F.. Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship 
Education in Colonial New England and Netv York 
(New York 19 * 7 ); Scott, J. F., Ihstornal Essays on 
Apprenticeship and Vocational Education (Ann Arbor 
igi 4 ); l>)URla», 1 \ II., American Apprentueshp and 
Industrial Education (New' Yoik 1921 ); I laiiser, Henri, 
Ourners du temps passe (Paris sHtjfj); UenanJ, (j. F., 
SMtduats, trade-umfins et lorporatums (Pans 1909), 
tr. in part by O. 1 erry as (Judds in the MuJdle Ai^es 
(Umdon 1919); France, ( onscil Sup^rieur du 'Fra- 
\ail, L’apprentissage (Paris 190a); M(»tley, J. M., 
Apprenticeship in American Trade (*nwm (Ikiltimoie 
ii;o 7 ); Ashw'oith, J. 11 ., The Helper and Ami man 
hade rmons (Daltiinore 19*5); Hray, R. A., Hoy 
iMbour and Apprentueship (Ixindon 191 1); Ker,ihen- 
sti'iner, At. A-, Three Jjgcturcs on V Motional 
Training (Chicago 1911). 

APPROPRIATIONS. See Bud(;it; Public 

Finance. 

AQUINAS, THOMAS (c. 1226-74), scholas- 
tic philosi^pher. He \vas l>orn near Aquino, in the 
tciiiloiy Nark'S, of a distinguislicd noble 
taiiiily, entered Ibc Dominican ordiT at six- 
teen and studied at Cologne under Albcrtiis 
Magnus, subbe(|iicntly following his master to 
Pans. He taught philosophy and theology at 
Cologne, Paris and sarious places in ItaK. 

The }H)litical, camomic and serial doctrines 
of St. I'lioniJis exemplify two general charac- 
teristics of his writings: acceptance, so far as 
it was consistent with Chnstianity, of the 
philosophy of Aristotle, and systematic pie- 
sentation of the traditional Catholic teaching. 
Following Aristotle, St. 'Fhomas held that men 
arc impelled to live in society by their needs 
of life and development. Although it is not the 
earliest nor the most s{x>ntancous form of asso- 
ciation, tlic state is nevertheless universally 
necessary. Civil authority deriv'es ultimately 
from God and ordinarily becomes lodged in 
particular persons through the consent of the 
people. Although the subjects ow'c loyalty and 
obedience to the legitimate ruler they have the 
right to resist^ both passively and activclv, a 
government that has become gravely and in- 
corrigibly oppressive. The ideal form of govem- 
nicnt is a combination of monarchy, aristocracy 
**nd democracy. The monarcli should preferably 
elected, the aristocracy should consist of 
picked men chosen by and fn>m the people, 
and all the citizens should have some sliare in 
the i^vemment. 

Civil society functions primarily through 
legislation. Law in the true sense is an ordinance 
ef reason for the common good. Hence civil 


statutes have no moral validity when they are 
contrary to the natural law. I'hc common good 
means not only the public wcl£ire, as a whoIe» 
but the well-being of all classes and even of all 
individuals, in due proportion. Welfare com- 
prises goods of the mind and soul, goods of the 
body and goods of fortune. Peace, health, 
natural beauty, labor, commerce, education and 
virtue arc all pmper objects of civil legislation, 
How’cver, the state cannot wisely attempt to 
suppress all sin, but only those grave offenses 
which injuriously affect society. When the ordi- 
nary sources of public revenue do not provide 
sufficient funds, the rulers arc justified in levying 
taxc's ujHjn their subjects, but not for their own 
avarice nor in greater amount than is required 
by the common welfare. 

'Fhe state exists for the individual, and not 
vice versa, and for all individuals, since all are 
persons and arc equally endowed with certain 
natural rights. According to Aquinas, however, 
slaver} is in accord with the natural law' because 
it is better for some men, and for society, that 
the} shfiuld be under economic domination. It 
is uncertain whether St. Thomas meant to 
apply this principle without qualification to the 
serfs of his own time in Europe. At any rate he 
declared that since all persons are by nature 
equal, the slave has certain natural rights which 
the master may not violate; for example, the 
right to life, sustenance and nonnal family rela- 
tions. 

In his cco'i.mic as in his political doctrines 
St. Thomas is representative of mediacv'al 
thought. While private proj>erty is in accord 
with, it is not absfdutely required by, the 
nalural hw. Nevertheless it has been proved 
necessary' by the experience of all peoples. 
Ownership should be private, but the use of 
goods should be common so that they may be 
readily shared with the needy. Trading is mor- 
ally law ful if directed to lawful objects; forexam- 
plc, when the trader seeks moderate gain as a 
means of livcliho<*d or in order to assist the 
jxxir or for the public good, and when he re- 
gards the gain not as an end in itself but as the 
reward of labor. In the second place, merchan- 
dising should be honest in its methods. The 
just price can be established through public 
regulation, custom or the judgment of upright 
men. Taking interest on loans is unjust because 
it is an attempt to sell the same thing twice, that 
is, to exact payment for a use which is insepa- 
rable from the thing used. Since it passes from 
the borrower at its first use, money loaned is 
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m reality money sold. Any gain made by the 
borrower is the fruit not of the loan but of Ids 
own industry. I'lie only rtx't)gnized titles to in- 
come arc ]alx)r and risk. The sole specific 
reference which •Aquinas makes to w‘agcs is 
that they are subject to the same rule of justice 
as prices. And it may be assumed that he ac- 
cepted the current principle of his time, tliat the 
just price of gcN>ds would always enabic the pro- 
ducer to li\e in confonnity with the customary 
standard of his cLiss. 

An important s<)cial conclusion which Aqui- 
nas drew from the principle of common use was 
that a man's superthious gixxis or income are 
due bv natural law to the needy. Poverty is 
undesirable because it is the occasion of many 
sins. Hoth state aiul church should strive to 
provide such conditions of family life that cldl- 
dren will be N>m with si>und ImkHcs. Education 
is essential to the welfare of the individual and 
of the state. It compriM^s training of all the 
faculties in due pro|M)rtion, which means that 
greater attention should he givcti to the soul 
than to the Nidv. So far as necessary it should 
be fostered by lti;isUtion. Birth control is against 
nature and therefore morallv wrong, and divorce 
is .\rong because it is harmful to the children 
and to 8«icieiy and forbidden by the words of 
Christ. Woman should be subject to man be- 
cause the latter {xjssesses “greater iliscretion of 
reason.’* 

'Phe authority of the works of St. ^I'homas 
among Catholics is far greater than that enjoved 
by the social teachings of any other writer, 
especially .since they were commen<led by Pope 
Le^> .xrif in his encyclical Aehrni pairisy August 
4. ih‘79* there has been an active revival 

of interest in his philosophy — a neo-'rhoinist 
movement — which has tiad sr)me currency 
thiv>ughout Euro|>e and cbpecially in the French 
speaking countries, where the works of Canliiul 
Mercier, Etienne Gilson and Jacques Maritain 
are representative of it. A growing dissatisfaction 
with the dominance of empiricism, a desire for 
the fixity and cicamc.ss of scholastic philosophy 
and a hope that in it will be found a guide for 
the vexing pniblems of modem life have been 
among the factors a>ntributing to this revival. 

John A. Rvan 

Wcfrks: Opera omnia , ed. hy S. E. Frett^ and Pauli 
Mar6, 34 vok. (Pann 1R7T-80), and the most authort- 
tative edition, the laxmine, not yet complete, vols. 
i-xiv (Rome iSSH -1926). Sec especially Summa theo- 
logica (Eng. tr. hy the .’English Dcjminican Fathers, 
3 pts. in 20 voU., Ixindon 1911-^5); also Summa 
contra gentUcs (Eng. tr. by the English I>jniiniain 


Fathers, 3 vuls., l^indon 1923-28), De regimine prin^ 
eipum, /V ngimine judaeorum, Commentana in palitua 
and Commentffria in elMia, Excerpts in Oemian 
translation of i)v rei^mine pnmipum and [>e re^imtnv 
jutiaeorwn tire fouml in AusgetvaMte Schriften zur 
Staats- unti Wtrhi iiujtslehre ties Thamat nm Aiptinu, 
cd. h> F. SchreyvoKk 1 lerdflariitiie &eiicb, no. 3 (Jt-na 
1923). 

Comult: Crabnunn, Martin, Thomas von Atptin 
(Munich 1926), tr. bv V. Mkhrl (bondon 102H); 
Sihining, Ottti. Die Staats- unti Snzialieine <ie\ huh. 
gen Thoniti^ t*m Atiuin (PadcMlxirn 1923); (iossHin, 
A, la thutrint' puhtiqm* tie S^unt Thunun ti\h/uin 
(Paiib 192SI; Miifi'hv, K. K., St, Thomas' Tnlituof 
Dthtiine anti Demntiai\ (Washington 1921); llcarn- 
shaw, F. J. 1' , 'I hr Sotitii anti Puhtual Itita\ of 
Some (ittat Mt that I'al Thinkers (Loniion 1923) vh u; 
jarrett, lUsIc, Stmol fhtonrs of the MulMe Ai^ts 
(Do'^ton I 92 <>b O’lluen, (fisni’c. An Sway on 
Methartai iunnomit Teiuhimt (London 1920). lot 
nco-*rhoniisin sec hiblinj/iaphy lor Sciioi^u>ikism. 

AR-\BI. AHMED (iS4r. Egypti.m n.i- 
tion.ilist IradiT. I le was the son of a \ illagc she ikh 
in the Nile delta. lie rcccivcil a snutUring (»f 
education at El A/liar (’iiiversitv in C\iiro. was 
conscripted into the army arul soon btr.inic 
an olhccr. He was not a verv cap.ihle soliinr 
but he made his mark as an orator and a “bar- 
rack-rcxmi lawyer.’* In the troublous times at 
the end of the seventies he voiicd the discon- 
tent of the army and espeiiall}* of the natne 
Egyptian oflieers, who were bitterly liostile to 
the Turkish ruling caste In iSSi heopenlvand 
successfully defied the khedive.and before long 
Wiis maile minister of war. In June, 1.SS2, the 
general disorder and agitation led to a massaeie 
by the mob in Alexandria and the boinl)ard- 
ment of the city by British wai-ships. 'I’he 
khedive was now a mere pawn and .Arahi, at 
the head of the army, appeared to be the master 
of Egypt, menacing the foreigners as well as his 
cnemie.s at home. Within a month or tw'o, 
however, a British force under Wolseley com- 
pletely routed the Egyptians at the battle of 
'Pel-el-Kebir, and Arabi was taken prissoner. 
He was tried hy court martial and condemned 
to death, but at the instigation of the British 
government the sentence \va» commuted to 
perpetual exile in Ceylon. Ho was allowed to 
return to Egypt in 1901 and remained then: 
until his death in 1911. 

Arabi was not the stuff of which great leaders 
arc made. He was a simple minded and ignorant 
man, an honest and zealous patriot, but weak in 
judgment and action. His revedt was not, as it 
was generally regarded at the time, a tiierc 
military rebellion. It was a genuine, thoug* 
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premature and aboiti\e, movement of nation- 
alism, and wan widely sup|X)rttd by the 
Igjptian people Modern opinion eriiici/ts 
(jladstonc’s government for misreading the sit- 
uation in Egypt and the motives of tlie “rebels 
V more far sighted sutesmanship miglit well 
have backed Arabi and made him a pirtner with 
(jrcat Britain in the rehabilitation of 1 g\pt 

C M. Li OVD 

( mult Hlunt, W S , Serrtt Ihitar\ of tht / nf. h\h 
() lupatwn of fg\pt, hiififf a Ptrsonal Sanatm of 
/TiffO (laindon 1907), ihoadlty, A M Hun Ht 
Dtftmhd Arttbi (liondon 18S4) Sihrv M. la 
fitust di nahonal tf*-\ptun (tS( y S \ (Piris 

1 1^4) with an appendix, 'Memuire d Aialn Picht i 
bes axexata ** 

\R \I II \KLSI KI (pseudonvin of Kirni\oshi) 
(i 6«;7 17^5), Japanese scholar and stitesman 
llikuseki was a product of the in of (seiiroku 
(ibSS 1704), the he\di\ of art and culture of 
old lapm He was bom of a stnnurat fither, 
iiupoNensluel 1 obseuri , but distinuuishid 
himself as a Coniiieiaii seholir and w ts ip- 
pointed tutor to the lord of the province of 
Kofu, who in I70«> bi»amc the si\th shogun 
under the nunc of Iv<uobu Invited to ueom- 
pmv his illustrious pupil to \edo (lokvo), 
the silt of the shogun ite, ind as olheiil lee- 
turer and tnistid counselor to the nev\ ruler 
of lipan, Ilakiisiki came to oeeupv a position 
of high hoiifii and lonim imling iniliu nee, which 
111 eontinued to hokl dm nig the brief rule of 
the seventh and infant shogun, Ivitsiigu (1711- 
ih), son of Ivenobu Duiing these tev\ vears 
under the two shoguns Ilikuseki eirried out a 
nunihei of reforms it vv is liis sound prietieal 
St use that enabled lum to combat siieeessfullv 
I projxisal to debise the eurieiuv, or tt) regu- 
Iite the foreign tiiele at Nagisiki so as to 
curt 111 the outflow of gold and silver But, on 
the other hand, his punctilious notions of Con- 
fueian pnipnelv led to unneeessarv elilxiri- 
tions of ctiepicttc and eere-monv which were* 
not relished bj the seventh shogun \rai retiieJ 
and wmte in 1716 his rneinoii, Ottlaku Shtba 
A<i Af (In the Hour of Burning I tggots), a 
unique piece of autobiographv in Japanese lit- 
''rature 

Hakuseki was a voluminous writer with more 
than 170 works to his credit, of which Ilankan 
I w (Annals of Fcuelal House', voN , written 
ATorAt Tsu (Thmugh \ncient Histoiv) 
•tnd 7'okushi Yoren (Ci leanings from Historv, 
written 1712) constitute his lasting achievc- 
ntents from both scholarly and literary view- 
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points He has left a few books, including Snyo 
Kthun, on western countne*s and civilization, of 
which he learned from a Jesuit inissionaiy, 
iMthcr Sidolti, brought to Ye do as prisoner 

Shimvoshi Obvta 

Woikv (Jritalu Shiha \o hi tr by G W Knox 
in A^fitic SfKitty of Jipin hftmaitiom \cij \xic 
(1902) pt 11 containinK also an introdu(t)ry bio- 
skttch S/Mo Kibun tr In S K Brnnn 
m R( V il Asi iTii. Suiictv North C hi 11 branch Jow 
nal n s, \oI 11 (iS6^) 51 84, ind \ol 111 (i8f>o) 
40 4)2 

i ornuh \ n>n W (1 , -il }hstor\ of Japamse Ittna 
tun (New Vorl- 18 jg) p 244 S7 I lorenz, K Ge~ 
unuht* dir jtip ititsifun J ttiratm (Lcipsic 190b) p 
427 2> 1 rl In L, Aril llikuj>eki unci Pater 
Sidotii in Dcutchc (jcsillsih ift fur Natur- und 
\ lltrkunde O tisiens, \fttttilunj[,tti, \oI \i (1894) 
HJ Sy 

\RVNI)\ PIDRO P\BIO AB\RC\ DE 
BOI I \ Lomu di (171S 99), Spanish soldier, 
diplomit ind stiusmiii lor a time he served 
his eountrv m the ofhec of ambassador at 
the eu It of King Viigustiis ni of Poland On his 
aiqviiiitPK nt bv C h ules in of Spam as president 
of the Council of C istile — then the supreme 
consult itive bodv of the monarehv — ^he began 
his eirtii as head of the government He was 
an enthusiistie admirer of the im\clopedt%tes 
and of then doctrines, and promulgated the 
iimous eleeiec of I ebruarv 27, 1767, expelling 
the Jesuits \randis anti-Lnglish policv im- 
pelled him o fivor activclv immediate rec- 
ognition of » independence of the I nited 
States \s Spuiish imbissador at Paru (1773- 
S7) he v\ IS a pirtisan of the revolution, and 
when he beeamc president of the Council of 
Ca'»tile foi a second time in 1792, his prorev- 
olutionarv sentiments incurred the enmitv of 
(jodov, the favorite of Chirles iv, and resulted 
in his rernov i! from ofliee m the same vear. 

\nnd i s V le w s on inte rnal colonization are of 
gre It intc rest to students of the soeiil sciences. 
His piineipal mcisures in this regird arc the 
rovil elterees of ’ v 26, 1773, and of Mav, 
1793, which mav be summarized as follows, 
nation il, munieipal and uncultivated lands were 
made siib|eet to colonization and distribution 
(this ruling, however, not to apply to certain 
portions of municipal land set aside as a com- 
mons foi ill the inhabitants), hnds were granted 
in e nphvteusis (perpetual lease) on condition 
that thev be miinUined in cultivation and that 
the canon fee be paid, and were distributed on 
tht basis of the number of yoke of oxen at the 
holder's disposal, the decree of 1793 declared 
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that uncultivated land bcbnged to him who 
cleared it; colontzed lands were to remain ex* 
empt from all taxatbn, even the church tithct 
for ten years, and from the canon fee for fifteen; 
sublease or transfer to foreigners ^^as prohibited 
While these laws had little effect on the actual 
situation of land tenures in Spain itself, the ideas 
invohed have pia>ed an important part in the 
devebpment of conceptions of land tenure in 
Spanish America» notably in Mexico. 

Fernando nc los Rios 

Cotmdii Konetzke, R • Ihf Pohttk des Crafen Aranda 
(Berlin 1929), I«conhard, R., ^igrarpoiitik and ^Igrar* 
rrform tn Spamen unter ( 2 tni til (MunKh 1900), 
Costa, Joaquin, El cdeiUinsmo agrano tn EspaHa 
(Madrid 1S9S). 

ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAIT has been used 
in German speaking countries to designate 
varbus forms of association among people work- 
ing for a common end In the recent and techni- 
cal sense ArbnUgemetnschaften are \oiuntary 
jomt associations of employers and employees 
for regulating industrial ainditions. Such asso- 
ciations appeared before the war, but the indus- 
trial truce which folbwcd the outbreak of hos- 
til ties gave a great impetus to their spread. By 
1915 there were nineteen local associations in 
various industries. On November 15, 1918, an 
agreement was concluded by the national cen- 
ters of the trade unions and of einplovers* . 
associatbns which provided for the establish- 
ment of the Zentxal^beitsgcmetnschaft in order 
to facilitate ‘"joint dealings with all the economic 
and socio-political questions concerning Ger- 
man industry as well as with all It^islative and 
administiative matters pertaining thereto.” The 
organization was not actually set up until late in 
1919; associations of the same type were oigan- 
ized later in various regions and industries. At 
the time great hopes centered in these organi- 
zations, but in spite of some achievements they 
were not justified. Contributing causes for foU- 
ure may have been that German industry w& al- 
ready largely organized in other dircctbns, that 
tile bureaucracies of the older organizations were 
often not favorably disposed toward the ArbeiU^ 
gemeimehaften and that the introduction of radi- 
cal and political aims necessarily limited their 
faissible effectiveness. Moreover the splitting up 
of the German trade unions into groups that 
were oriented on the basis of their social philoso- 
phy interfered with the Arbeitsgemebuehafien. 
The Zentialarbeitsgemeinschaft was dissolved 
by the withdrawal of the central trade unbn 


executive in 1904, and the local associatbns fol. 
bwed suit. 

The organizatbn of ArbeiUgemeinschaften was 
the expressbn of a tendency to mitigate oppo^i- 
tbn between capital and lalxir and to bring 
about their oollalxiration for common ends 
These organizations were not tlie sole manifesta- 
tion of this tendency, nor was the Litter limited 
to Germany. It is interesting, however, that the 
term Arbettsgenunnschaft, when related to 'ron- 
nies’ distinction between Gewllschaft and 
Gmeinschaft^ implies an inner organic union, 
far bc>nnd mere association. In a sense the use 
of this term suggests a revcrsKin fiom the Mar\- 
ian insistence on the tcality of class divisions, a 
reagnition of organic tics between the various 
elements of the industrul structure. 

In conteinporarv Gennany Arbett\mmm- 
Sihuft has htaitnc a very {xipular name tor hjose 
assocutions with the most varied aims m all 
possible spheres of social life. When people 
unite for specific purposes, without regard to 
party or religious dnisions, an Arbahgtmun* 
schaft IS now fouiided in preference to a I mtn. 
The word is used for professional assoc latirms 
and suggests a guaranty that the organization 
will include only those trained in the laid 1 \cn 
the German and .\ustrian associations fouiulul 
to work for the union of the lwf» countries tall 
themselves the German-Austrian Arbatsgemnn- 
schaft. 

AdoIfGunthir 

Ser. iNDisTRiAi. Relations Coinciis, I.abok-C \w- 
TAL CoOPIRAnO.>, 'J’RAOF L’mONS, C HKISIIAN 1-AHOK 

Unions 

Consult* l^crer, E., and Marechak, J , in Grundri^s 
der Sozud 6 kfmonak^ voh i-ix (Tijlangen 1914 29) 
vol. IX, pt. It, p. 237-40, and biblioKraph> gnen 
there, p. 232-33. 

ARBITRAGE may be defined as the practise 
of buying a given security or commodity in one 
market and almost simultaneously selling it in 
another market with a view to profiting by the 
difference between the purchase and sale 
prices. It has its basis in the fact that at a given 
time securities and commodities often happen 
to be selling at different prices in various 
markets. The practise exists in many markets, 
such as stock and bond, orgjimized produce, 
marine insurance, money and foreign exchange 
markets Most commonly, however, arbitrage 
refers to the practise in the security, produce 
and foreign exchange markets 

In the security and produce markets arbi- 
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traging may be either *‘domc8tic” or “foreign.” 
With respect to the former the process is 
relatively simple. Assuming the necessary 
t*i|uipment for the speedy transmission of 
orders and their prompt execution in both 
markets, the arbitrager simply buys in the low 
market and sells (c>ften in the fonn of a short 
sale) the same amount in the high market. 
Settlement may be made either by shipping the 
security or commodity purchased, or by 
reversing the purchase and sale sliould the 
quotations in the two markets at some later 
time stand in a dillerent relation to each other 
than w;is the case when the two original 
trans.ictions were entered into. 

In foreign arbitrage tlie process is more 
coniplicateil, as may be illustrated by arbitniging 
bttwein the New York and London stock 
exchanges. Here speedy communication is not 
the only requisite. Numerous factors must be 
taken into aca^iint, such as stamp taxes, 
interest eh.ir"* ' , able tolls, insurance and 
shipping expenses, foreign settlement systems 
as contrasted with onr owm daily settlement, 
rates <jf foreign exchange and diflerent methods 
of cpjoting pricc-s. 'Fhc last two factors arc 
espei tally vital (foreign exchange rates fluctu- 
ating crintinuall) and Ix)ndr)n sceurity (flota- 
tions being given on the arbitran" basis of 
^5.00, instead of ^4.8665, to the pound 
sterling) and compel the speedy reduction of 
London and American quotations to a mathe- 
matical parity in order to justify opposite 
transactions, as the margin of profit is usually 
small. To close the transactions the securities 
may be shipped from one market to another, 
hut this is av'oided, if possible, because of the 
expense involved. 

The pressure of buying in the low' market 
and selling in the high soon tends to level 
prices in all the markets the world over. A 
security is thus said to have approximately one 
price everywhere. The action of numerous 
arbitragers also tends to make the market more 
continuous for other buyers and sellers than 
would otherwise be the case. As between foreign 
countries arbitraging also facilitates the seltle- 
i..cnt of international debts, most foreign 
arbitragers resorting to the practise for this 
special purpose. In the commodity markets, 
besides leveling prices and rendering the mar- 
more continuous, arbitraging directs the 
flow of grain, cotton, etc., from places where 
the supply is too plentiful to those where the 
demand is greater, thus assuring an adequate 


distribution of our staple commodities among 
all communities. 

Tlirough arbitraging,foreign exchange dealers 
also bring the rates for cables in different 
markets (as, for example, sterling cables in 
New York and dollar cables in London) into 
proper harmony whenever they may diverge 
from their equivalent quotations. The business 
is conducted by two parties, each in a different 
market, with a view to having their transactions 
offset each other. Both will buy cables should 
the two market rates appear too low. Each will 
thus receive a cable transfer from the other 
and thereby obtain the funds necessary to 
meet his expenditure for the purchase. The 
gross profit of the two arbitragers, cooperating 
for a mutual profit, represents the amount by 
w'hich the cables diverged from their equivalent 
quotations. Should the cable rates appear too 
high, each of tlie arbitragers will sell a cable 
drawn on the other, and will then satisfy the 
other’s order with the proceeds obtained from 
his own sale. As in this illustration of two 
markets, so quotations in three (or more) 
markets have a point of equivalence. Thus a 
foreign exchange dealer with business con- 
nections in all the markets under consideration 
may, with sterling rates higher in New Y'ork 
and lower in Paris, deriv'e a profit by selling a 
sterling cable in New York and covering the 
same in I>ondon through the purchase of 
another sterilr-g cable in Paris. 

S. S. Huebner 

Ser , Foreign Exchange; Stock Exchange; Com- 
modity Exc .ANGES; Marktt; Speculation; Equi* 
LiDRiUM, Economic. 

Consult: Huebner, S, S., The Stock Market (New 
York 1922) ch. \ii; Fumiss, E. S., Foreign Exchange 
(Boston 1922) ch. i\; Phillips, H. W., Modem Foreign 
Exchange and F'^retgn Banking (l^ndon 1926) ch. 
x\; Waiter, II. C., Modem Foreign Exihange (New 
York 1924) p. ho -64; Deut^ch, H., Arbitrage in 
Bullion, C^ffns, Bills, Stocks, Shares and Options (and 
ed. liondon 1910); Smith, J. G., Oigamsed Produce 
Markets (London 192 ch. v. 

ARBITRATION, COMMERCIAL, is the 
process by which business men submit disputes 
which arise out of their business transactions 
to one or more persons whom tlie parties select 
to decide their particular case. It is a substitute 
for court litigation. The process is based either 
upon a clause inserted in a more general 
contract whereby the parties thereto agree to 
arbitrate disputes which may arise between 
them in the fiiturc in connection with the general 
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contract, or upon a contract to submit an exist- 
ing controversy to one or more arbitrators. The 
first type of arbitration agreement is called a 
future-disputes clause; the second type is known 
as a submission agreement. 

'Fhe modem development of commercial 
arbitration in the I'nitetl States relatt's chiefly to 
its use by trade associations and chambers of 
commerce. Since about 1920 these organiz;itions 
have ina>rporated future-disputes clauses int«> 
their articles of membership, by-laws or 
standard contract fomis. 'Kheir members then‘by 
agree in adxance ti> arbitrate disputes which 
may thereafter arise between them in their 
mutual dealings. On January 1, 192S, more than 
one hundred and fifty iiaiional or interstate 
trade ass 4 H:iations had adopted this (lolicy. 
Similar development has taken place in cham- 
bers of commerce and local business men's 
organizations. This use of future-disputes 
clauses distinguishes the modem practise of 
commercial arbitration fmm its earlier use. 
Formerly parties ordinarily entered into an 
agreement to arbitrate <jnly after a controversy 
had arisen between them. 'I'hc nKidern practise 
of commercial arbitration by American associ- 
ated business has its precedent in the practise 
oi the trade associations and chambers of 
commerce of England and the continent, it is 
correlated with the practise of those countries 
through the Ignited States Chamber of Com-, 
merce, the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and trade associations with American 
and foreign members who are engaged in 
foreign commerce. 

The rapid and extensive development of this 
modern practise is largely due to conditions 
which surround court litigation. Congestion of 
trial court calendars has been a factor. Capital is 
thereby unduly tied up, bankruptcies intcr\'enc 
and witnesses forget, die or move away oefore 
the case is tried. 'l*he records of a case are 
promiscuously published, to the prejudice of 
the credit and trade reputation of the parties. 
When the date for trial finally arrives, there is 
frequently delay in proceeding with the case, 
even if one or more continuances arc not 
granted. The jurymen have often had little 
experience and no training in the business out 
of which the particular case arises. Judges are 
likewise frequently unqualified to try the highly 
technical matters involved in modem business 
controversies. Trial court practise seems tech- 
nical and treacherous, and tends to involve 
onnecessary bickering. Complex rules of pro- 


cedure and of the law of evidence, as well as the 
practise of opposing attorneys to assume no 
common responsibility with tlic trial judge to 
keep the case free from legal errors, often enable 
the losing party to appeal the case and to 
pnxrurc a reversal and a new trial, with delays 
and exfienses repeated. 

(.ummcrcial arbitration, on the other hand 
contemplates that the parties to a dispute shall 
chiHise one or more persons specially cjualilicd 
to decide their particular case. There are no 
pleadings. Each parly may tell his sitle of the 
case and present his testimony and other 
c\idcncc informally. An arliitral hearing is held 
in private and at such time and place as meet 
the convenience of the parties and arliitrators. 
Experience teaches that an arbitral adjustment 
of a business dispute leaves the partie.H sus- 
ceptible to further business dealings. \VI)at is 
mole signiticant, the use c)f future-disputes 
clauses oflcfi induces the parties to resolve 
their ow^n misunderstandings bclorc tliey reipiire 
a fonnal arintration. 

Commercial arlutration in its mf)dern ph.i«es 
has called for legislation which will gi\e new 
legal effect to arbitration agreements. C’oinnion 
law rules give little etiect to such agreements. 
The OMirts have held that future-disjmtes 
clauses and submission agrecrr^Mits arc re\()e- 
ablc; that is, that a party to either type of arbi- 
tration can maintain an action in court although 
he hits agreed to arbitrate the dispute upon 
which the action is based, and that either party 
has the [lower to revoke his agreement by notice, 
even after arbitrators have been appointed, 
provided it is given before an award is rendered. 
Courts of equity have the same rules of re\ocd- 
hility. Furthcmiore, they will neither decree 
s{)ecific performance of arbitration agreements 
nor ap|ioint arbitrators when a party refuses tri 
nominate them. Under common law' rules an 
award can be enforced only by an action in 
ooiirt based upon the award. 

In 1920 the New York Legislature enacted a 
new arbitration law* which abrogates these 
common law rules of rcvocability of written 
agreements to arbitrate. It prosridcs a summary 
procedure to enforce specifically those agree- 
ments, including appointment of arbitrators by 
a court in default of action by one of the parties. 
A wants can be enforced summarily by motion to 

a court. New Jersey, Massachusetts, thcTcrritory 

of Hawaii, Oregon, Pennsylvania, California 
and liouisiana have enact^ similar statutes 
since that time. The United States Arbitration 
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Act also has like provisions with respect to 
agreements to arbitrate disputes arising out of 
transactions in foreign and interstate commerce. 
A more limited statute has been submitted to 
the legislatures !)y the National C onfercncc of 
Commissioners on Tniform State Laws, 'riiis 
new legislation has received the support of 
leading American lawyers as well as business 
men. 'Fhc United States act was drafted by the 
Committee on Commerce, Trade and Com- 
mercial Law of the American Bar Assr)ciation 
and was approvctl by that association. The 
Commercial Law League of America, another 
national organization of lawyers, has formally 
resoKed to aid in procuring the enactment in 
each state of an arbitration statute patterned 
after the I'liited States act. 'Fhe State Bar 
Associations of New York, New Jersey and 
liOuisiana were also especially active in pro- 
curing the adoption of the new arbitration laws 
in their rcapc*cti\c state's. 

WnaiY A. Stcrges 

Stt C'OMMIWIAI. Lw; (OIHIS, CoMMlHdM; 
t til Krs, RiMiuiijH, pROdniRi, 
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eil. h> Daniil Bit oinheld (New 1927), Amine an 
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Athttmtwn in the Ignited Stott s, \o\ 1 (New York 
1927), Jntemationoltx Jahrhuch firr Sthtidst^eruhts^ 
uc\cn in Zifi/- und Haruhiwtufun, \t»N. 1 n (Berlin 
iq2h 2E); StuiKCs, W. A., “Arhitiation Lmltr the 
New l*enns>l\ania Arhitration Statute** in l^nmrntv 
of Ihnnwhama I^m Rnteis^ >ul l\\\i (luiSl 34^ 93» 
49^^ S47. and “Arl)itr.i1ion I ndir the New N«iith 
t\iiolitia Arbitration Statute — 'Die Lnihum .\rbitra« 
tion Ait** in Sttrth (Utrtdinn I, an Rciiext.^ \oI m 
( 192s) 363-427, Baton, Koacr S , (Somtm nial Athitia- 
fwn ai Guvenud hy thelMo of Fnf;ltjnd 19^5). 
Hinlse\c, Clarcntc I'., Arbitiatton and Rustnts^ 
Ethics (New' York 1926) 

ARBITRATION, INDUSTRIAL, is the pro- 
cess of referring disputes between employers 
and employees to the decision of “impartiar' 
avljiidicators. It differs from ordinary collec- 
ts e bargaining (sometimes called conciliation) 
hy its use of outsiders not parties to the dispute. 
It differs from mediation (also frequently called 
conciliation) in that these outsiders arc called 
tiptm to make the actual decisions instead of 
merely using their gix)d o^Bces to bring the 
contestants to an agreement. 

Arbitration is of tw’o main tjrpcs and owes its 
Rrowth to two lines of development. In the one 
case, voluntary arbitration, the parties directly 
concerned decide to appeal to an arbitrator’s 
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judgment as a supplement to their ordinary bar- 
gaining practises. In the other case, a}mpuIsory 
arbitration, the movement typically begins out- 
side industry, and the contestants arc if neces- 
sary, forced to arbitration by the power of the 
.sLitc. The former practise is of long standing 
and has been wid(*ly used in many countries. 
Very frequently arbitration is the tactical plea 
of the weaker party, but time and again it has 
appeared to be a real convenience to both con- 
testants as a way of ending or averting costly 
strikes and lockouts In a number of cases, inorc- 
over, it is used not merely as an occasional re- 
course but as a pennanent part of the haiguining 
machinery'. It has particular advantages in the 
interpretation and application of a collective 
agreement already in force. More rarely it is 
employed, as under the present plan for the !*ct- 
tkment of American railway disputes, for the 
much more diflicult problem of the terms of a 
new agreement. The methods of choosing arbi- 
tiators show somewhat similar variations. They 
may be public men — ^judges, lawyxrs, clergy- 
men, pnifessors — either chosen for particular 
controversies or named as permanent arbitrators 
in the agrecHient. They may be officials ap- 
pointed for such purposes hy the government, 
as under the British Industrial Courts Act. In 
extreme cases, such as that of the Chicago cloth- 
ing trade, they may be men devoting their full 
time to service as “judges of common pleas’* 
''ithiri the IimI ’Stry. A recent variant of volun- 
tary' arbitratiiy. has arisen in the prov isions in- 
troduccil in a number of non-union plans of 
employ cc 1 'presentation for the reference of 
disputed pf)ints to outside authorities. The 
attempt is to ans\^ cr the objection that the deci- 
sions of “company unions” rest ultimately on 
the balance of power between a powerful cor- 
poration and an unsupported group of workers; 
init so far there is little evidence that these 
pn)\ isions li.ive been used in ’practise. The 
older methods of vol intary arbitration, how'cvcr, 
^'present an admittedly valuable contribution 
to the technique of collective relationships, 
’rheir most obvious shortcomings lie in the fact 
that they rest entirely upon consent — consent to 
arbitrate and consent to abide by the decisions — 
and that they are quite unlikely to cover either 
the whole of industry or its most embittered 
sections. 

Voluntary arbitration arises within industry. 
Compulsory arbitration arises by pressure from 
outside, w'hen voluntary methods fail or when 
there is other reason for public dissatisfaction 
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When workers and empbyers fail to agree, the 
**general public*’ suifera, and this ’‘party of 
the third part" may intervene to protect its own 
interest in industnal peace. Or, on the other 
hand, sympathetic oliservers may wish the gov- 
ernment to intervene in favor of wages and 
conditions better than unoq^nized workers are 
likely to secure by their own clTorts. This latter 
motive has often led to minimum wage and 
trades boards legislation, whose working some- 
times approximates that ol arbitranon proper, 
and It played a huge part in the agitation for 
oompulMiy arbitration, at least in Australia and 
New 2 Sealand Yet there can be no doubt that 
the demand for industnal peace has been the 
chief dnving force in the movement Compul- 
sory arbitration is an expedient that is not 
likely to be senously urged until unionism is 
strong enough to threaten interruptions ol the 
production of necessarv services It has, how- 
ever, not only been urged but tried, as either a 
temporary or permanent measure, in a number 
of oountnes In the nation of its first adoption, 
New 2 baland, the system has been in operation 
smee 1894. South Australia also passed a law in 
the same year, but the senous use of arbitration 
n Australia did not begin until the first >ears 
of the present century. Now, however, four of 
the SIX states have complete arbitration s>8tems; 
the two others have wages boards that with the 
increasing unionization of the workers tend 
more and more to approach arbitration in prac- 
tise; and the most famous of all arbitration tri- 
bunals, the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration (established 1904), has 
become the chief agency of wage determination 
under a steadily broadening definition of "inter- 
state" disputes In these two countnes the con- 
ditions under which the overwhelming majority 
of wage earners work are set by these bodic*s; 
and, in spite of constant cnticism on pomts of 
detail and occasional sectional attempts to se- 
cure their abolition, as for example by New 
Zealand workers in 1911 and New Zealand 
farmers in 1928, the broad principles of arbitra- 
tion are quite generally accepted. 

Before the war these experiments stood al- 
most alone. Canada, to be sure, has had its In- 
dustnal Disputes Act in force since 1907, and 
an adverse legal decision in 1924 has lunited 
father than ended its operation. Yet this law, 
which was later imitated in Colorado and South 
Africa, provides for compulsory investigation 
rather than arbitration proper. Boards are to 
Mue "rcoommendations" rather than awards. 


and the parties are at liberty to reject them 
Strikes arc illegal only during the investigation 
and even this moduum of compulsion has m* 
practise been used much less than the concilia, 
tory provibions of the act Dunng the war, on 
the other hand, many nations turned to com- 
pulsory arbitration. The emcigenc) inunsititj 
the demand for uninterrupted production and 
was felt to jiistitv and make posbihlc the usi of 
unprecedented compulsion As a result a laigi 
number of temfioraiy tribunals were estalilishul, 
among them the American National War I ahor 
Boardand the British C ummittce on Produi iiori 
In most cases these bodies w ere disbanded nr lost 
their compulMirv powers bhortly after tlie \rni 
ibtice, but perhaps an cficct of the widcspre id 
familiarity with the method has been seen in the 
number of post-war experiments la 1920 the 
state of Kansas created an industrial court with 
extensive powers over employers and workers 
in industries of public importtince, but its lunc- 
tioning was ended by a st ries of decisions h\ the 
United States Supreme Court (1922, 1921) de- 
claring essential fe iturcs of the act imconstitn 
tional In Luropcan countries, however, more 
extensive use has been made of the pniuiple 
Norwav from 1916 to 1923 cmplo\ed eompul 
sorv arbitration in disputes whieh the govern- 
ment consulcrtd dangerous tr •hi piiblit intir- 
est, since that time compulsion Ins been ern- 
ploved only in the so-called ‘ )usticnl)li ei^es 
of the interpretation of existing agree me nf^^ 
German V began similar experiments at about 
the same time, and has retained the pruu iple ut 
compulsion for both tjpes of controversies, 
though the emphasis is placed on the cncounije 
ment of voluntary agreements, and the power 
to make new and binding awarils is scvtielv 
hmitcd and rarely used Soviet Russia has nat- 
urally emphasized the part of the state in w ipe 
regulation and in some case's by forms approvi- 
mating arbitration in the western countries \t 
the other end of the political scale, moreover 
Fascist Italy has shown itself one of the litest 
and perhaps the most thoroughgoing of con- 
verts to the principle by a 1^6 law, which, ic- 
cording to its advocates, ‘♦forbids the auto- 
defense of classes" and provides the aluniainc 
of a "complete and orgamc" Hystem of industii u 
law* 

The tribunals established ttnder these divtrv 
laws are often courts presided over by judgi** 
drawn from the n^Iar judidsty or with sinw 
qualifications and privileges. They are lonit* 
tunes assisted, however, by assessors represtn - 
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ing employers and employees respectively; and 
procedures are frequently simplified and rules 
of evidence relaxed to fit the somewhat inchoate 
matters of controversy. In form, then, compul- 
sory arbitration is at least a semi-judicial pro- 
cess. Is it judicial also in the sense of proceeding 
to its judgments on the basis of precedent and 
established principle? The claim is made for 
the more regular forms of voluntary arbitra- 
tion, and a fortiori for the compulsory type, that 
they arc creating “a a>inmon law for industry” 
and taking over “a new’ pro\ince for law’ and 
order.” Certainly it is true that argument fre- 
quently takes the form of reference to previous 
decisions, and that particular boards or courts 
have built up something like common IkkIics of 
practise covering a wide range of subjects. 
Kcc’ognized rights and pnKedures grow up 
amund such matters as discipline and discharge, 
and a number of “principles” of wage settlement 
have been enunciated by thoughtful arbitrators 
or by studtnto .‘lilerpreling their decisions, 
c'eitain of these arc admittedly useful but ad- 
mitteilly partial. Wage adjustment with relation 
to changes in the cost of living of course offers 
no complete solution, since no one would accept 
the principle of the permanent stabilization of 
real wages at the status quo; yet its use, as in the 
automatic variation of wage rates under Com- 
monwealth awards in accordance with quarterly 
fluctuations in an index of living costs, may be 
of real value in eliminating the many disputes 
that arise simply out of price movements. Sim- 
ilarly the doctrine of standardization, or the 
equalization of pay for similar work within or 
between industries, throws no light on the ques- 
tion of how high the general level should be. 

A far more ambitious principle is that of the 
living wage. Wages must be enough to live «)n: 
they must make possible the ssitisfaction of “the 
normal needs of the average empl6yee regarded 
as a human being living in a civ ilized com- 
munity.” A “basic wage” so established must 
be “sacrosanct” whatever the diffiailtics of in- 
dustry. Tliis doctrine has had great influence 
upon arbitral decisions. Attempts to define how 
much is “enough” have led to elaborate l>udgc- 
tary studies, and in two of the Australian states 
special bodies have been established with “the 
declaration of the living wage” as their principal 
function. But enough for how many? Living 
wages for men have commonly been calculated 
the “fainily*K>f-five” basis, but critics have 
pointed out that this means paying bachelors 
sod men with small fiunilies for “phantom” 
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dependents and at the same time leaving unsup* 
ported many “flcsh-and-blood” children in 
larger families. It is therefore not surprising that 
the first two governments to adopt general plans 
of family endowment have been those of New 
Zealand and New Srmth Wales, whose courts 
have long attempted to apply the living wage 
doctrine. 1'his principle, moreover, offers no 
guidance for the payment of the workers above 
tlie basic wage; and for them the courts rely 
largely on customary differentials for skill, train- 
ing, etc. But if the living wage is thought of 
setting a lower limit for wage determination, 
certainly an upper limit is set by industry’s 
“capacity to pay.” In one form or another, per- 
haps only tacitly in basic wage cases but expli- 
citly in all others, this criterion has appeared in 
all arguments. Yet on the questions of how this 
capacity to he measured, whether by the 
rough test of unemployment after the fact, or by 
an elaborate index of national productivity, past 
an«l prospective, as suggested by a Queensland 
economic commission, or by some other means, 
and as to how far particular businesses or indus- 
tries may he sacrificed without loss to produc- 
tion as a wludc, Ixith arbitrators and theorists 
arc very far indeed from agreement. These doc- 
trinci;, then, arc useful generalizations but 
hardly a bmly of established principle. Arbitra- 
tion is still largely legislation and compromise. 
The choice among rival and conflicting doc- 
trines lea'w. imple nxim not only for the 
“equity and >d conscience” which the Com- 
monwealth act commends to its judges but 
also for e\| ediency and good policy. 

In enforcement, also, compulsory arbitration 
falls somewhat short of the full force and char- 
acter of law. It is true that its awards are sup- 
posed to be binding; and although in certain 
jurisilictions “legal strikes” may take place 
under specified conditions, it is typically of the 
essence i *f the system that strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited. Moreov r, violations have been pun- 
fshable by suhstaniiai fines upon both individuals 
and organizations, and in Kansas and elsewhere 
even by imprisonment, as well as by certain pen- 
alties, oftentimes more effective, that consist of 
depriving the offending union of some of its 
privileges under the system. Yet the enforce- 
ment of these provisions, as against the workers 
and their oiganizations, has rarely been com- 
plete. Prosecutions are far less frequent than fla- 
grant violations. It is hardly possible to put the 
entire body of striking workers in jail, and the 
imprisonment of their leaders is often felt to be 
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an undesirable ww of making martyrs. Iwen 
lines, moreover, arc frequently remitted for the 
sake of future g(X)d will. It is this laxity in the 
curlier systems wl^iich the authors of the Italian 
law were mi>st anxituis to avoid, yet it has often 
been defended as esst*ntial to the conciliation 
which is a vital part of m<ist arbitration s\ stems. 
‘*The extent to which c'oinpulsion has actually 
been applied has been insignificant in aunpari- 
son with the degree of settlement thniiigh volun- 
tar\’ processes.** Agreements reached ilirectly 
between the parties, sometimes under the tactful 
encouragement of the judge, frcqut'nily ha\e the 
force of law; and elalHiratc aw'anis handed down 
by the courts are often, save for one oi two con- 
tentious clauses, entirely the work of the con- 
testants. Rigor of enforcement has often l>cen 
deliberately s.ieriiieed to tlie encouragement of 
this spirit of conciliation. 

What, then, liave been the results of these 
experiments on the Ixirder line between law and 
persuasion? C’<»n\m«in etiects could harilly be 
expected of such di\erse methods, nor is there 
a con.sen.su$ of opinion among students in the 
field. Yet certain suggestions, largely negative, 
may be Nentured. 'I'hc most olnious is that the 
hjStcm has nowhere brought al^>ut complete 
industrial jx-ace. Even Xew’ Zealand is no longer 
•‘the land without strikes,” though it still ap- 
pears to be the least strike ridden of modern 
nations. Australia has many stoppages, although 
few outside the three turbulent groups of 
miners, diKkers and seamen. It may be signifi- 
cant that Australian workmen strike somcw'hat 
more often than those of non -arbitration but 
largely non-union America, but that iVustralia 
loses far less time per worker than non-arhitra- 
tion but largely union Great Britain. 'Fhc two 
arbitration countries, moreover, have had the 
few*est strikes, in proportion to union member- 
ship, in the world. Yet this statement involves 
some circularity, since arbitration typically en- 
courages the growth of unionism. Its technique 
rests on the reprcsentatir>n of workers by their 
organizations. In practise it protect.s and stimu- 
lates union mcml^ership among the less skilled 
and less courageous w'orkers. At the same time 
it involves some degree of public control over 
the unions — in the Italian case a verv' stringent 
one — and there can be no question that its tend- 
ency has been to turn them from “militant’* to 
“litigious” and perhaps to political organiza- 
tions. But what h?i it done to the wages and 
working conditions which unions attempt to 
improve? There is no evidence that it has 


greatly affected their general level, and trends of 
wages have l'»eeii mucli alike in arbitration and 
non-arbitration countries. Very likely it has 
somewhat stabilized W'Uge rates, acting as a 
lirakc in time's of both rising and falling prices. 
On the w hole it apfH'ars to have had a more pow - 
erful influence in altering the distribution of 
income within the working class than hetwevn 
classt's. Its most marked effect, both in 
war time cases and in the longer experience 
of .\iistralia and New Zealand, seems to 
have been t«) reduce the differences between 
the different grades of l:ilx)r through its 
greater eniplr.i'iis upon the living wage than 
upon the importance of differentials. As a con- 
sc4|uence the rates of pay for skilhd and un- 
skillcil lal)or run remarkably close together in 
the oKler arl)itration c'ountrie.s, with great advan- 
tiiges in the lessening of primary poverty hut v\ it h 
danger to the prtivision of skilled labor. For this 
last and for other re.iM>ns critics charge that the 
system impedes the j>roper distribution of the 
working force l>etween occupations atul lessens 
the incentives to ofiiciency. Moreover there arc 
many complaints that its lengthy aw aids fitter 
industry with iniiuinerable )iaras.sing restric- 
tions and that its verv stnictiire accentuates the 
dichotfunv of emplnvers and einplovees. Yc! it 
is by no means clear that either of these objee- 
tions would apply more torciblv to arbitration 
than to the strong unregulated unionism which 
would in many counlrieb seem its most prolialde 
alternative. 

Current discussion, indeed, appears to recoe- 
nize that bf>th the merits and defects of cornpnl- 
sorv’ arbitration have in the past been greatlv 
overstated, (’onservativc critics arc m>vv far 
more likely to attack the system for “rigidit\ ' 
than for “confiscation,” and its radical oppo- 
nents more often opi^ose it l>ccaiisc of its efleet 
on the morale of the labor movement than lo- 
calise they believe that it robs the workers of 
much they could otherw'isc win for themselves 
tixlay. Similarly very few of its advocates would 
claim that arbitration can alxilish either poverty 
or industrial conflict, but many would agree 
that it contributes a iLscful t^hnique of indus- 
trial adjustment. 

Carter Goodrk h 
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the SiaU (London 1926); Few, H., The Settlement of 
^age Diiputei (New York ic^ai), and A (JolleUion of 
Dettsions Presenting Principles of Wage Settlement 
(New York 1924); Soule, Ciesirgv, Wage Arbttratton: 
Selected Cases iqjo to 10^4 (New York 1928); 
Heaton, H.* Modern Economic lintory (3rd cd. 
Adelaide 1925) ch. xvii; lliK^ins, II. 11 ., A Nero 
Prwime for Law and Order (I^undcin 1922); Rce\es, 
W. P-i Experiments tn Australia and Am* 

Zealand, 2 vola. (l^>ndon 1923) vol. ii, ch i; Anderbon, 
C^eorf^e, Fixation of Wages tn Australia (Mclbouine 
1929); Queenaland, E( anomic Cominis&i<jn on the 
(}uecnsland Basic Waj^e, Industrial Arbitration (Bris- 
bane 1925); National Industrial Conicrcncc 1928, 
Report of Proceedings (WcllinKtnn 192K); arlirh-s in 
International Labour Res^iesc, especially “Conciliation 
and Arbitration of Industrial Disputes," \oi. xiv 
(1926) 640-59. 833-60, vol. XV (1927) 78 97; and 
deusions of vaiious tribunals. 

ARBITILVTIOX, INTERNATIONAL. Arbi- 
tration marks an advanced sta^e in sochd organ- 
ization. The settlement of private disputes by 
tliat method rather than by force is essential to 
any organized ’etY. In private alKiirs the 
arbitral process is excmpliiied in early Mages of 
(ireek and Roman law in the obligator) resort to 
private arbitrators and later to estalilished courts. 
In the public field arliitratioii was emploved 
from time to time by the (ireck citv -states, and 
it plajed a amsiderable part througliout the 
Middc Ages in the solution of interstate dis- 
putes. It is not surprising, therefore, that with 
the growth of the mixlern state and with the 
increasing complexity of international relations 
the resort to arbitration has within certain limits 
become institutionalized. 

International arbitration was defined b) the 
Hague Convention of 1907 as “the seltlenKiit of 
disputes between states by judges of their own 
choice and on the bjisis of respect for law.“ 
This definition seems t(X) nairovv, for arbitra- 
tion includes every submission of a dispute to 
final decision by an impartial judge or court. 
The method of ap|X)inting the arl^ilralors or 
judges, whether ad hoc by the parties or by elec- 
tion by some independent body, and whether 
these judges hold tem}H>rary or permanent 
tenure, is less important than the actual judicial 
process which determines the issue. Its judicial 
'haracter is the distinguishing mark of arbitra- 
tion-— a factor which has been deemed to limit 
the scope of arbitration to only certain types of 
disputes. 

The fact that arbitration before the cstablish- 
nicnt of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice in 1920 usually involved the selection 
of judges by the parties has led to the belief that 


decision by a fixed tribunal such as the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice a>nstitutes a 
dificrent process, which has been called “judi- 
cial settlement,” and tliat arbitration is not 
judicial settlement. This is an error. No distinc- 
tion should be made between arbitration and 
judicial settlement — for a difference in the 
method of obtaining judges implies no diifer- 
entiation in the process of submission and deter- 
mination. Both may be said to constitute arbi- 
tration and both are judicial. 

Its jiidicLil character and the finality of the 
award rendered differentiate arbitration from 
such diplomatic measures as the offer of media- 
tion and g(M)d ollices and from such processes as 
conciliation, inquiry undertaken by international 
Cfjmmissions for the investigation of disputed 
fads, the procedure of making recommenda- 
tions or tl a reconciliation of differences with- 
out binding finality. The political conclusions of 
such a lx)ily as the Council of the I.eague of 
Nations, reached not on a basis of law without 
fonnal hearing but by independent considera- 
tion on a basis of political expediency, must also 
be distinguished fiom arbitration. 

The Jay IVeaty between the United States 
and ( ireat Britain ( 1794) marks the beginning of 
the modern pcMod of international arbitration. 
UndcT that treaty three important arbitrations 
were lielcl. 'Die nineteenth centur)" is replete 
with aihitntions, involving mainly boundary 
disputi‘s ar.w! pecuniar)' claims arising out of in- 
juries to ai ' ’’s. Among the most notable 
arbitration ca.'>es have been those between the 
Ignited Str^es and i>reat Britain, including the 
Alabama Aibilration, the Vcne/uela-Guiana 
Boundarv, the San Juan Water Boundary, the 
Alaska Bouiul.irv Arbitrations and later the 
Bering Sea Aibitration. .Moore’s collection of 
international arbitrations is a repositor)" of the 
histoiy and awards of the principal arbitrations 
of the niT'ctcdilh century. 

I’he movement institutionalized arbitra- 
tion may he said tu nave begun with the Hague 
Onfcrencc of 1S99, from which issued the 
Hague Convention for Uie Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes (amended in 1907). 
That convention pnividcd not only for arbi- 
tration among the signatoiy powers of such dis- 
putes as they voluntarily agreed to submit, 
witlioiit the exception of any class of cases, 
but also provided for mediation and interna- 
tional commissions of inciuiry. It established 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, to be 
selected by the parties ad hoc from a panel of 
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some 120 judges nominated by the various coun- 
tries. To that tribunal, which still exists, 
some twenty important cases have come. A 
special agreement {ampromis) is reejuired in 
each case, defining the subject matter of die dis- 
pute amd the |mvers of the arbitrators. The 
effort to make arbitration obligatory, a proixisal 
w^hich was voted down at the Hague Confer- 
ence, has neverdielcss been renewed in \arious 
forms. The Franco- British I'reaty of 1903 was 
the model for the obligatory arbitration treaties 
which it was hoped would adopted, although 
the obligation was very slight. By this treaty the 
parties agreed to submit *‘dtfi‘crences which may 
arise of a legal nature or relating to the interpre- 
tation of treaties . . . pn>vided, nevertheless, 
that they do not affect the %ital interests, the 
independence, or the honor of the two contract- 
ing states and do not concern the interests of 
third parties.” 

The United States took an active part in 
sponsoring the movement for obligatory arbi- 
tration in a series of treaties beginning with the 
Root treaties of 1908. 'lliese too, however, ex- 
cepted disputes involving ‘‘vital interests,” “in- 
dependence” and “national honor.” I'he a>m- 
.uitment in fact was £ir behind the actual prac- 
tise of the Ignited States and Great Britain, for 
those countries had submitted to arbitration 
important political questions such as the Ala- 
bama and Venezuela cases, in the former of 
which Great Britain had first contended that 
it affected her “honor” and in the latter tliat it 
was “political.” However, the United States, in 
an effort to meet the wishes of {nsrsons >*aguely 
desirous of promoting peace, signed similar 
treaties with Great Britain and six other coun- 
tries. The Senate amended the treaties so as to 
require its apprD\’aI for any special agreement to 
submit specific questions. President Roosevelt 
first declined to present the treaties to foreign 
countries in their altered form; but in 1908, 
when Elihu Root became secretary of state, 
th^ were submitted and ratified. The result 
is that it is now more difficult for the 
United States to arbitrate a case than it was in 
1794, for special treaties are now usually re- 
quired as a preliminary to arbitration, whereas 
formerly an executive agreement sufficed. In the 
Taft-Knox treaties of 1911 with France and 
Great Britain respectively, provision was made 
for the submission of “justiciable” controversies 
and for a joint cummission to pass on the 
question of justiciability in each case. Justidabil- 
jty is an alternative term for questions of a 


“legal nature.” The Senate struck out the pm- 
vision for the joint commission and made 
numerous reservations concerning ao-callcd 
“domestic questions,” such as the admission of 
aliens, debts owed by any state, and the Monroe 
Doctrine. President Taft thereupon abandoned 
the treaties. In 1913 the so-called Bryan treat- 
ies W'cre negotiated with various )X>wcrs, provid- 
ing for the submission of all disputes to an 
international conunission for investigation and 
report. They were known as “cooUng-nff’* 
treaties, for pending the report war was not to 
be declared or hostilities begun. Additional 
treaties of this type have been concluded in 
recent years, and there arc now some thirty 
trtraties in force between the United Stitti 
and other powers. I’hcy ha\c nc\er Iwcn 
actually applied, and as they arc practiailly 
limited to the determination of dispute<l ques- 
tions of fact, they arc, contrary to the views of 
their author, of \ery limited utility. 

After 1919 the United States concluded two 
treaties on the Root model of 1908 with Sweden 
and Liberia. l*he Brj^an treaties still reiiuin in 
force, and in 1928 Secretary' ol State Kellogg ne- 
gotiated new arbitration treaties designed to take 
the place of the Root treaties. The treaty with 
France, already ratified, has been the model. It 
provides for the submission ui justiciable dI^- 
putes to arbitration but excepts any dispute 
which “(a) is W'ithin the domestic jurisdiction of 
either of the High Contracting Parties, (b) in- 
volves the interests of third parties, (c) depends 
u pon or in vol ves the main tcnance of the 1 1 ad 1 tiona I 
attitude of the I'nitcd .States concerning Anien- 
can questions, commonly dc8cril>cd as the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, (d) depends upon or involves the 
ob.ser\'ancc of the obligations of France in ac- 
cordance with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations.” 

ITic old exceptions of “vital interest, indc- 
pendWice, or honor” are thus replaced by new 
ones Kdieved to be narrower and more precise 
in scope. The defect of treaties providing for ar- 
bitration of legal questions yet excepting from 
the obligation broad types of issues perhaps not 
legal in character at all — thf existence of the 
exception to be determined by either of the 
parties — is that actually they constitute no 
agreements to submit anytfiing, or at best, 
agreements to submit everything but ffiat whic 
is important. It is far better for the institution 
of arbitration to make a positive committal to 
submit given specific questions without excep- 
tion. 



Atbtttadon, 

rhe effort to make arbitration obligatory was 
accompanied by an attempt to establish a court 
with a fixed personnel. The so-called “Court 
of Arbitral Justice/* projected at the Second 
Hague Conference, failed of establishment be- 
cause of inability to agree on the selection of a 
limited number of judges from many states; 
but that obstacle was overcome in 1920 by tlic 
foundation, through a Commission of Jurists 
acting at the reejuest of tlie Council of the 
League of Nations, of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. A provision for oliliga- 
lory arbitration, when reajmmendcd by the 
('ommitlee of Jurists, was modified by the 
Council of the league on the ground that it 
in\olved a departure from the Covenant. The 
Council pn)\ided, instead, that states could 
(lut to make arbitration between them obliga- 
tor)', unconditionally or on ccnidition of reci- 
procity or for a specified time. Some thirty-five 
states have signed the so-called “optional** 
clause ( \rticL “f the Statute of the Court), 
and of tln-se some twenty have nitificd. Several 
of the (ireat Powers ha\e signed, and (Jernuny 
has ratified, the clause. Vndcr that clause 
the signatories agree to permit themsches 
to be arraigned unilaterally upon the demand 
of anotlur signatory on any cpiestion imolving: 
the inlerpretalion of a treaty; any question 
ni Intel national law; the existence of any 
fact which, if established, w'ould a^nstitute a 
brejich of an international obligation; or the 
nature and extent of the reparation to be made 
for the breach of an international obligation. 
These are the topics mentioned in Article 13 of 
the Covenant of the league as “generally 
suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial 
settlement.’* No special agreement is required, 
and the court detennincs whether the issue is of 
a type includcxl in the article. A number of 
hipsrtite treaties of obligatory’ arbitration have 
been concluded independently. The peace 
treaties provide that certain types of cases shall 
automatically go to the Permanent Court; and 
tlic court has been given obligatory jurisdiction 
over certain questions involving aerial na\iga- 
tion, the protection of minorities, the African 
nquor traffic, communication, the arms traffic 
convention and the Barcelona waterways con- 
veiitbn. Practically none of ^hesc provisions has 
yvt been tested, although Belgium has invoked 
the court’s compulsory jurisdiction in its dis- 
pute with China arising out of China*8 denuncia- 
tion of the treaty of 1865. 

Attempts at introducing the principle of arbi- 
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tration since the war have been made whenever 
possible in all countries. The Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
drafted at Cicneva in 1924, which set up an 
elal)oratc scheme for outlawing all aggressive 
war, with an obligation to submit practically 
all disputes to obligatory arbitration, may be 
regarded as dead. On the other hand the Euro- 
pean signatories of the Locarno treaties of 1925 
have by those treaties agreed to submit to an 
arbitral tribunal or to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice any legal question, par- 
ticularly of the type mentioned in Article 13 of 
the Convenant of the Ix^ague, namely: the inter- 
pretation of a treaty; a question of international 
law; a fact which would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation; and the nature and 
extent of reparation for such breach. In 1928, 
with the intPiition of supplementing the Locarno 
treaties, the Committee on Arbitration and 
Security of the League of Nations submitted to 
the Assembly of the League three “model** 
arbitration and concilation conventions which 
attempt to differentiate between “legal** and 
“non-Iegal** disputes, the former to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, the latter to conciliation; 
but thus far no state has accepted the model 
com entions. 

The I-,atin American states have been espe^ 
cially de\oted adherents to the principle and 
practise of arbitration. Theirsimilarity of origin, 
culture, legal tradition and political experience 
facilitated thv -esort to arbitration. Boundary 
disputes among them have been frequent, but 
with mino exceptions they have been settled 
by arbitration. During the nineteenth century 
these countries have been parties to eighty-four 
arbitrations. 

The First Pan-American Conference in 1889 
decLircd arbitration to be a principle of “Amer- 
ican International Law.** The second confer^ 
cnce in 1901 and the third conference in 1906 
similarly expressed adherence to arbitration in 
principle, but inability to agree on the scope of 
arbitration arising from the conflict of interest 
between the United States and Latin American 
countries prevented the ratification of the actual 
treaties propased. The later conferences have 
been attended by greater success. At the fourth 
conference in 1910 a General Claims Conven- 
tion was adopted for the submission to the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague of all 
claims for pecuniary losses and was ratified by 
the United States and by eleven Latin American 
countries. At the Fifth Pan-American Confer- 
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ence in 1923 the Gondra Treat> adopted 
pn>\idtnf|[ tor the submission ol all except e'en* 
stitutional disputes to commissions of iiu|uii^ 
At the sixth cxinicrence at Ha\ana, it 
uas agreed to c’alf a s|H.'cial cxintc rente in \\ash- 
ingtun in December, igaS, lor the piir|>osc ot 
adoptmga multilateral tr<.at\ toi the solution ot 
differences ot a **juridical charicUr” B\ the 
treaty^ adopud in Januar>, 1929, the l\\tni> 
republics agrees! to submit to arbitiation “didcr- 
cnces” ansing “b\ \ irtue ot a claim of right 
Hhich arc juridical in their nature b\ rtaMiii of 
being susceptible of dciision h\ appliration ot 
the piinciplcs of law ” It then spu ifics these 
questions as the tour containeil in Xiticlc n of 
the Coxenant of the 1 cagiic and \iticle of 
the Statute ot the Pt rmincnt i. ourt, iiaiiu h the 
interpretation ot a treatx, a <|utsnon of mtei- 
national law, a tact which would constitute a 
breach oi an inttnuitional obhgati m, and the 
nature and extent of reparation tor such breaeli 
The treats excepts questions which ire witliin 
the •‘domestic jurisdictum*' of a state and which 
intematKinal law denrs not control, as well as 
those which atfect the interest or re ter to the ac- 
tion of third states - an except um deemed hroad 

oiigh to include the Monroe I)octrine% which 
was not mentioned hex cn states- Brazil, Cuba, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru and the I luted 
States — signed the Pan- Vnicnean Treaty of 
Arbitration without rescrxations. I’he other 
thirteen states made rescrxations ot a somcwbit 
limited character, for the most part simply 
declaratory of international law 

In 1907 the Central American republics had 
set up a permanent arbitral tribunal the C cn- 
tral American Court. After deciding several 
cases the court was abandoned in 1917 as a 
result of the rejection by Nicaragua ot the 
court’s award regarding the Brxan-Chamorro 
Treaty. The Central American 0 )nfcre*ntc of 
1923 established a new Central American Court, 
which IS to draw its judges ad hoc from a panel 
of judges appointed by the several states, and 
which excludes questions affecting soxereignty, 
independence, honor and vital interests from 
hs jurisdiction. 

fn the progress of international arbitration 
some fundamental principles of procedure haxe 
lieen dexeloped which have greatly facilitated 
the settlement of disputes. Under the Hague 
Convention of 1907 the two parties must agree 
upon a comprenus^ v hich ddincs the issue m 
dispute, the mode of appointing arbitrators, the 
scope of their powers, the lan^age to be em- 


pIoycHl, the place of meeting and in general the 
conditions iipcui whiih the parties submit the 
case Withm limits the tiilninal ma> be calhd 
uixm b) the partit s to settle details upon which 
thex cannot agree 'I he duties oi arbitrator nuv 
be eonierred \i\xn\ one or sixeral persons it tiu 
arbitrator is the head of a sUtc, he* is to se ttle the 
procedure I ach pait\ nnv ap|Viint one of 
own nition ils, iti which cxciit there must In m 
umpire 'Ihc pirtics max ap|H>int agents and 
counsel to present their eases to the court The 
pnKetJmgs are in writing, with the submission 
of efscs, eoui ter-eases and, if m cess 11 of 
leplus, to which exhibits max lx. attielud 
Oril aiguimiil mi\ supplement the wiitten 
submi«Mon Ihc tribunal niav make rules rf 
procedure f«»i llit coiuliiet of the uist, deciding 
the form, orthr and •ime in which eaih piitv 
mu'.! eondiKt ind eonciiuie its arguments, and 
ina\ airmge ioimilitics lor dealing with (jius- 
tions of cvidenee In general the tnlnirul his 
nroid disen tion irv powtrs to ditcrmine the 
pnveeduie for the submission ot the exist U 
max determine its own coinptteiue in intcipnl 
ing the lompromis and the cvidciKc aiul in 
applxing the principlis of liw Thi eketsKm is 
made by rnijoritv ind is final and without in 
pe^d An\ dispute as to the inte q>ret ition and 
execution ot the award is to be submitted to tlu 
tribunal Tlic Hague Conxcntion also nukes 
proxision tor suinmarv pioee*elurc, which dilfers 
from the rcgulir procidure onl> in the fiel tint 
each partx in dispute appoints in aibitritor, mil 
the two thus selected choose an umpire If th v 
do not agree, each arbitrator nominates two 
non-national candidates from the general pintl 
of the court, and from tlicse the umpire is deter 
mined by lot 

T he prrxrcdurc before the Permanent Court 
of Internatioiial Justice, except as to Article th, 
proxiding for obligatory arbitration, docs not 
differ materially except that the parties hne 
nothing to do with the selection of judges, tht> 
have only the pnvilege of nominating a na- 
tional judge on the court ad hoc, if there is not 
already a national judge on the court Procet il- 
ings arc inituted by the filfeig of a wntttn 
“application” addressed to th€ registrar ot the 
court indicating the subject of the dispute and 
the ncuncs of the contesting pirtics. The regis- 
trar communicates the application to all parties 
concerned and to the secretary general ot the 
League of Nations. Procedure before the court 
is both written and oral, as in the case of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. The hearing m 
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court ia public unless the court, at the request 
of one of the parties, decides otherwise. The 
amrt dctemiincs the rules for the cr>nduct of 
the case and makes all arrangernents connected 
with the taking of evidence. 'Hie court may call 
upon the agents to produce docunienti> and fur- 
nibh explanations before the hearing begins 
and witnesses may be called. 'Fhc court may 
entrust to any individual, commission or bureau 
it may select the task of a)nducting an inquiry 
or giving an expert opinion. Decisions by de- 
fault are possible, pn>vided the court is satisfied 
that it has jurisdiction and that the claim is 
supported by substantial exidcnce and is well 
founded in fact and law. 'Fhe judgment is final 
and without appeal and must express the rea- 
w)ns for the conclusion reached. At the rcoucst 
of either party the amrt must construe its 
ludgrnent, if uncertain. A special chamber of 
ii\e judges, aided by four technical assessors, 
may deal with lalnjr, transit and communica- 
tion cases. 

I'he j)Lm of the Pan-American Treaty of 
Arbitration, lyaq, limits the opportunity for 
di^agieemeiit on the tenns i)f a compromh. Such 
special agreement com.erns mere lictails. Defi- 
nite pnnisifui is made for the setting up of a 
inlmiul if the pjirties cannot agree, although 
the parties may select anv arbitrator or tnbuiwl 
the\ desire. If the parties do not agree upon a 
tninmal, each party must nominate two arbi- 
trators, of whom one only may be its national. 
These four in turn select a fifth arbitrator, who 
is to be president of the aiurt. If the four 
arbitrators do not agree, an alternative pro- 
\ision is made for the designation by each party 
of a non-American member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration; and the two peisons so 
designated select the fifth arbitrator. Instead of 
leaving the final choice of the fifth arbitrator, 
who may be all important, to the drawing of 
k>ts, the choice is made b;y designated jurists — 
provision designed to secure the selection of an 
impartial and well qualified person. The par- 
ties are required to formulate a comproms defin- 
ing the subject in issue, the scat of the court, the 
niles of procedure and other conditions on 
'•hich they may agree. If the parties do not 
reach an accord on these questions within three 
months from the date of the establishment of the 
court, the agreement must be formulated by the 
court itself. The award is final and without ap- 
peal. 

This machinery makes it more possible to 
extend the scope of international arbitration. It 
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must not be overlooked that any modem at- 
tempt at arbitration, whether through perma- 
nent courts or ad lux: aimmLssions, is carried on 
in a constantly nK>re favorable atmosphere as the 
peace movement gains in momentum. It is 
not merely that the principle of arbitration has 
received a more widespread acceptance. The 
whole aimplex of modern life organized upon 
an international scale is beginning to make im- 
perative the extension of orderly processes to 
international disputes. I'hcre arc also more 
tangible indications of the future place of arbi- 
tration in international relations. The prov ision 
for obligatory jurisdiction by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is a hopeful sign. 
Though limited in application to legal questions 
— (juestions which have rarely caused armed 
conflicts— it nevertheless should remove from 
the field of controversy and automatically sub- 
mit to judicial determination a gn>up of ques- 
tions always likely to cause irritation. The con- 
vention for the Pan-American Court of Arbitra- 
tion, if ratified by the signatories, should ad- 
vance obligatory arbitration on the .American 
continent, though it must be recalled that ulti- 
mately reliance in such matters must be placed 
on the good faith of the nations involved. For 
under the Pan-American Treaty the parties 
may refuse to nominate arbitrators and thus 
frustrate the arbitration contemplated. Should 
the American countries refuse to cooperate in 
’nominating ari'»trators, however, it would con- 
stitute a brea't of the convention, which no 
nation would lightly undertake. The provi- 
sions enabli 'g the court to draw up the details of 
the compromis arc a manifest adv’ance over the 
provisions governing the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. In defining subject 
matter the court would he limited by the scope 
of the treaty. 

I'he problem of the execution of an award is 
not a se» *. )u.> one. Out of thousands of cases 
execution of awards \as been rcfiised in less than 
‘en, and then always on some plausible ground. 
Tht difficulty is not in executing awards but in 
persuading parties to arbitrate; and the im- 
proved modern machiner}' for inducing submis- 
sion to arbitration must be welcomed. Nor has 
expericna* proved that arbitration is ineflfective 
because arbitrators do not act under a sense of 
judicial responsibility as impartial judges but as 
“negotiators,” effecting settlements of the ques- 
tions brought before them in accordance with 
the traditions and usages and subject to all the 
considerations and influences which affect dip- 
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lomatic agent»-*-the method of compromise* It 
may be doubted whether arbitration results in 
compromise and in the process of diplomatic 
negotiation rather than in a decision acairdtng 
to law. An endeavor to find or interpret legal 
principles, nilcs and precedents tn.irks the de- 
liberations and decisions of practically all the 
important arbitrations. If national judges occa- 
sionally lean toward s) 7 npathy for their own 
nations this is iK>t true of umpires, c\cn when 
they are nation.ils of one of the litigants, or of 
neutral aimmisskmers. It is not impnibabie that 
the cause of arbitration has been unnecessarily 
harmed b\ the fretjuent reiteration during the 
past twenty \ears of the allegation that arbitra- 
tion IS not a strictly judicial proci^ and is 
governed by cnnsulerations that an international 
tribunal with a fixed personnel would escape or 
avoid. Justice ne\er w'orks autom«iticalty for it 
uses human instrumentalities. These instrumen- 
talities, whether on municipal aiurts or on inter- 
national courts, arc influenced by a variety of 
considerations, some of which def>' anal)*sis. 
'Fhat the element of compromise plan's some 
part in the application of legal principles to facts 
need also not be denied; but this is belic\ed to be 
as important a factor in municipal litigation as 
it is in intematiorul arbitration. 

Nevertheless the pnicess of international ar- 
bitration could not hut be affected by a more 
definite formulation of principles and rules* of 
mtemational law. Not only would the accept- 
ance of specific doctrines pro> ide a more definite 
basis for arbitral decisions; but the extension of 
the rule of law' and the coaseqtient limitation of 
the saipe of contro\er&y in the international 
sphere would make inevitable further resort 
to the methods and machinery' of arbitration. 
The tendency to formulate general principles 
must be more marked nowada)s when inter- 
national arbitrations are not as occ.ibional as 
they were in earlier centuries, and international 
arbitrators are impartial jurists and not, as for- 
merly, the crown heads of sovereign states who 
were likely to avoid the statement of general 
principles which might arise again in the future 
to embarrass them, f fowever, should the princi- 
ples of international law remain very much in 
doubt, the mere availability of the process of 
arbitration should remove the dangers to inter- 
national peace which lie in their obscurity. 
Arbitratbn will probably and most usefully be 
limited to issues s'lsceptible of formulation and 
decision according to principles of law in the 
hroadcit sense. Neverthelesa, if there is a will to 


arbitrate, it is probable that politicai questions 
might often he formulated in terms susceptihJe 
of decisk)ii by principles of law tir equity. 'Phis 
w'as true of the Altibtma Arbitration, in whuh 
the parties agreed upon certain ndes to be ap. 
plied; and it was true of the Vcne/ucla-CJuiana 
Arbitration. There is no such fundamental and 
categorical distinction between legal and jKiliti. 
cal questions as is sometime's assumed, althouf’h 
it iiuy be admitted tliat the economic and jxiliti- 
cal a>ntn>\crsie.s between naticnis arc not gener- 
ally susceptible of dtxiMon by courts unltss j 
prelim in.ir>* agreement ii|V)n the precise tenn> of 
the issue is reached. It it* prob.ibly true, howeMr 
that a>ntro\crsit's may be determined either h\ 
arbitrators acting judicially or by c’oiuili.inir', 
and mediators acting politicailv. Vet it also n- 
mains true that the greatest conflicts h.i\e not 
been caused by stated c'ontrovetsk's or dispntis, 
but by unexpressed di\cigcnce and coniliLts of 
interest, treaties of alliance and similar antag- 
onisms and resentments not formiiLitul in nns 
of a sjH'cific ct)ntro\ers\. Uhat coniioviiss oi 
dispute did fjeinian\ have with Irgln.ii m 
1914? Or Ital) and Rumania with (/irnunv Or 
most of the Allies with Riilgana and 'ruikc\ 
More Is needed, then fore, tlian trc.uics of at 1 1- 
tratkm and exun ihatkm. Possibly .\rti<Ie n oi 
the Coxenant rcH:ogni/e8 the deficieiuv. \ ninii 
common interest is needed in pcacclul adpist- 
nientH, accompanied by wider ji€)ssihilitKs ni 
mediation and gixxl oflices at the incipient st.i^e 
of difference, before controxersy arises. 


Edxvin M. Bor( iixro 
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ARCH» JOSEPH (1826-1919), English agri- 
cultu«til vvorkers’ leader and politician. He was 
the son of a farm laborer and his fearless 
opposition to the tyranny of squirearchy and 
his fervor and eloquence develo|K*d as a 
Piimitivc Methodist local preacher gave him 
great influence among his fellow laborers. In 
1872 he undertook to arouse the agricultural 
lal)orer9 from their apathy and, deprecating 
violence, advocated organization to secure 
emancipation and reasonable working condi* 
tions. The movement spread with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. Within a few months the 
National Agricultural I^abourcrs’ Union was 
founded, with Arch as its president, and, by 
demonstrations and strikes, wage increases and 
improvements in status were obtained. Sub- 
sequently the union declined greatly and, 
encountering bitter opposition from the landed 
interests, the laborers temporarily lost many of 
their gains. Arch’s campaign, however, had 
created public jme.'-est in rural reforms. To 
urge these he entered Parliament (1885-S6 and 
181)2-1900) as a Liberal, being one of the first 
workers elected. He advocated land law reform, 
allotment holdings, state aided emigration and 
extension of the franchise to the agricultural 
laborer. For improved conditions English rural 
workers owe much to Joseph Arch. 

J. H. Rich.vrdson 

Cunmlt: Joseph Arch: the Story of his Life^ told by 
Himself (Ixindon 189S). 

ARCHAEOLOGY, by etymologx’ the study of 
beginnings, has historical reconstruction for its 
objective. It differs from history in its materials. 
These are artifacts, or objects actually made and 
used in the past, generally buried or lost sub- 
sequently and more recently recovered. Mostly 
they are not WTitten documents: or if so, they 
have been transmitted to us not continuously 
but in the same manner as the artifacts. I'hc 
ultimate purpose of archaeology is, however, 
the same as that of history, the authenticatcv’ 
presentation of a scries of human events. By the 
nature of its materials it stresses the daily life 
of populations, their manufactures and art, 
religion and customs, in brief, their general 
culture. It is therefore more nearly related to 
culture history than to “history” in the current 
popular sense; and it may be defined as that 
part of culture history for which both documents 
and ethnographic descriptions arc lacking. 

Some beginnings of archaeology date back to 
Renaissance, but they scarcely involved 


more than the interest of discovery of ancient 
buildings and works of art. By the eighteenth 
century stone and bronze implements were 
finding their way into “cabinets,” and anti- 
quarians were hunting artifacts as well as in- 
scriptions. '^rhe first general scheme of inter- 
preting inscriptionless ancient material evolved 
in Scandinavia in 1836, when Thomsen disr 
tinguished the stone, bronze and iron ages, for 
w'hich there was precedent in Lucretius and the 
legendary knowledge of the ancients. The first 
half of the nineteenth century witnessed a great 
interest in archaeology. Pom|>eii began to be 
exeaxated, ChampolHon deciphered the hicr- 
oglvphs in 1822 and therewith launched Egypt- 
ology on its career of authenticity. Grotefend 
as early as 1802 had begun to interpret Achae- 
mcnian, and by 1850 Rawdinson was reading the 
Babylonian as well as the Persian text of the 
Behistun inscription. The interests involved, 
however, so far as they were not sheer desire of 
discovery, were still those of the student of 
ancient history and art. Hence in the Greek 
field what was not (ireek seemed meaningless 
and was neglected, it remained for Schliemann, 
a mmantic amateur, to uncover Troy and 
Mycenae, and thereby “\crify Homer.” It was 
thirty years after Schliemann that Evans began 
to work at Knossos and the frame of pre-Greek 
Minoan-Mycenaean culture history commenced 
to take shape. 

Europe'^.. prehistoric archaeology as a w'hole, 
after its fint start in Scandinavia, where the 
palaeolithic does not occur, had its beginning 
in France From 1838 on, Boucher de Perthes 
preached that rude flint implements of “ante- 
diluvian” age were to be found in association 
with fossils of mammoths and other extinct 
fauna. He encountered only skeptics until 1855, 
but a few years later began to make converts 
among scholars of standing, at first chiefly from 
England I . His case for the palaeolithic xvas defi- 
nitely established by G. de Mortillet about 1869. 
De Mortillet set up four stages or periods of the 
extreme prehistory of France, all characterized 
by styles of chipped implements as well as 
other cultural traits, including depictive art, 
and more or less correlating with faunal, 
climatic and geological data. These four periods 
were the Chellean (until 1878 called Acheulean), 
Mou'^tcrian, Solutrean and Magdalenian. Sub- 
sequently the original de Mortillet scheme was 
extended by recognition of the Acheulean and 
Aiirignacian periods respectively before and 
after the Mousterian; and of late an initial and a 
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terminal phase have generally been included in 
tlie series: the pre-Chellt\in and the A/iiian. 

Definition and classification of the neolithic 
Acre slo\>cr and arc even toilay less clear. This 
later stone age is wholly |>ost-glacial and its 
fauna and flora essentially nuKlern. Its under- 
standing could therefore be little ad\ariccd by 
striking associations of the archaeiilogical with 
geologiail and [xilacontological evidence. It was 
not until 1865 that Lubbock (later laird Ave- 
bury) aiincd the terms palaefilithic anti neo- 
lithic, or old and new stone ages, the criterion 
of distinction being chippcil versus ‘^[lolished*’ 
(gniiind) stone implements. These tenns arc 
now well established; but their original defini- 
tion is faulty, in that a peruKl of several thou- 
sand yean; is thought by most authorities to have 
intcr\xned between the close of the paiaeolitliic 
and the first grinding of stone. This gap is by 
some authorities iiridged with a *'mesolUhic*’ 
(A^ilian, Maglemosian, Canipignian, I'ardenois- 
ian). Others call the period pre-neolithic or 
early neiilithic, in distinction from the full 
neidithic in which stone was ground. 'Khc best 
criterion is pottery. The palaisilithic is prc-cer- 
amte, in lajwie’s phrase. The term neolithic i.s 
^tisfactor>' as Mxm as it is understood to denote 
the ceramic age. 

A prc-palaeolithic or eolithic, characterized 
by vcr\' rude chipping of natural flint fragments, 
began to be adMicatcd s<x)n after the palaeo- 
lithic was accepted, but is still not recognized 
as certain by some authorities. Besides the 
crudeness of the alleged artifacts, their geolog- 
ical age is an obstacle. Undoubted palaco- 
liths all fall into the Pleistocene; eoliths «Kcur 
in the Pleistocene, Pliocene and Mifx;cne, when 
man can hardly have existed, and have even 
been asserted for the Oligoccne and Eocene — 
the early part of the age of mammals. There is 
some tendency among archaeologi.sts of repute 
to accept the later eoliths as ** natural tools,” 
used but not manufactured by early human 
forms. Still dubious are the recently discovered 
**ro8tro-carinate” flints of Red Crag, Foxhall, 
England, which would also carry human cul- 
ture back into the Tertiary. 

In the gn>as, the archaeology of the palaeo- 
lithic rests on geological and faunal associations. 
The basis of Pleistocene chronology is the 
recognition of four glacial and three inter- 
glacial periods in Europe and North America; 
but the highest .luthorities are not agreed 
whether the Chellean falls into the second or 
third interglacial — a difference of perhaps 


100,000 years. Nor is the palaeontological 
scheme wholly clear. Climatic conditions varied 
locally, and the fauna with them. laitely there 
has even been an attempt to reduce the four ice 
ages to two. On the whole, perhaps, the artifact 
evidence is the most consistent, as far back its 
the Chellean; and for the later Pleistocene geolo- 
gists and palai*ontologists have aime to rely as 
much on the archaeologist as the reverse. 
basis of Eumpean prehistoric archaeology is 
literally millions of artifocts found at many 
thoiLsands of sites. For the Magdalcnian in 
France alone more than five hundred sites haNr 
been di.scovcred. 'Phe integration of this \a.st 
mass of data has been a long, specialized and 
gradii.ii labor, analogous to that of stratigra}>hv 
in geology, whose rarnitied extent the non- 
arclueologist, hungry only for results, rarely 
appreciates, 'lliesc rirsults have been pre- 
dominantly west European, becausi* only there, 
until recently, have search and comparison been 
iiitensixc. 

Essentially the method of prehistJ>ric arth 
aculogy consists of the recognition and correla- 
tion of two things: cultural styles and the 
physical a.sscHriation of the.se with one amnher 
in the ground, Secpience is inferred from the 
degree of association or non-associatuin oF 
styles with each other and wllh skeletal, faunal 
and gc«dogical dat*i. Stratification or superini- 
position of remains is only a particular and m<»st 
cfinvtncing fonn of a.ssociatioiial prcxif. Emh 
stratifications may lead to error where laxeis 
have bc-cn disturbed subsccpient to deposit. 

Roughly the first half of tlie Pleistocene, in 
Europe, is prc-palacolithic. 'Pherc may or may 
not have been an eolithic stage at this time. 
Heidelberg man, already of the human genus 
and of this time, and the still earlier Pithecan- 
thropus of Java, w'crc foumi unassociated with 
artifacts. The first palaeolithic period, the pre- 
Chellcan, probably goes back to the second 
interglacial. 'Ilic next, Chellean, in the second 
or third, had large, rough hewn, but well formed 
almond-shaped implements (fist-hatchets, 
de-^poing)^ which grade into those of the fol- 
low'ing period, the Achcultan. Chellean an 
Acheulcan were west European (and African) 
culture phases. Contemportry with them m 
east Europe (and probably north Asia) was t e 
pre-Mousterian culture, with smaller imple- 
ments. There foibws, in both west and eas 
Europe, the Moustcrian, with small tools r*-- 
touched,” that is, finely chipped, on one sicic 
along one edge. Skeletal remains become fair y 
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abundant in the Mousterian and are all of the 
Ncandeital species (finds at Gibraltar, Neander- 
tal, Spy, ChapcIle-aux-Sainls, etc.), 'rhcy show 
in some cases burial and grave offerings, sug- 
gesting a dawn of religion or at least soul beliefs. 
Fmm the Chellean and Acheulean there are 
onl> fragmentary human bones (Ehringsdorf, 
Knipina) which, however, seem Neandertaloid. 

So far we have the lower palaeolithic, lasting 
perhaps, with its four stages, from 100,000 to 
25,000 years ago. There follows the upper pal- 
aeolithic, in which men were of the modem 
species. This is the reindeer age of the French 
and also comprises four periods: Aurignacian, 
Soliitrean, Magdalenian, Azilian, failing into 
several fluctuation phases of the last glaciation, 
and computed to have ended about 8000 to 9000 
years ago. The real cultural differentiation of the 
upper palaeolithic from the lower lies in the ap- 
pearance of a series of new cultural activities 
— bonework, developed bodily ornamentation, 
art. Bone a^'d .. in\olve a new technique 
— rubl)ing or grinding. The Aurignacian had 
awls; the Solutrean added needles; the IVIagda- 
Icnian, harpoon |x>ints, spear throwers, flutes. 
Art began in the Aurignacian and culminated in 
the superb pnnluctions of the Magdalenian, 
both plastic and graphic. The Azilian, a terminal 
or epi-palaeolithic phase, shows regression, es- 
pecially in art. I'hc upper palaccdithic culture 
bearers in western Europe were prevailingly 
members of the Cro-Magnon race, pmbahly 
proto-Caucasian. 'Fhc Grimaldi race (Aurigna- 
cian) is generally thought to have Negroid afiin- 
itics. In central Europe, alvout Solutrean times, 
lived the Bri’inn race, with resemblances to 
both Neandcrtal and Cm-Magnon. 

The early neolithic is represented by shell 
mounds in Denmark and Spain and camp sites 
elsewhere. Pottery is its diagnostic criterion, 
along with the bow and arrow and semi-domes- 
ticated dog. Stone tools were still chipped; bone 
and hora were much used; decoration was 
cnidcly geometric. 'Fhe full neolithic may have 
beguii in Europe by 5000 b.c. or, according to 
some recent estimates, only shortly before the 
hronze age. Now at last axes, etc., begin to be 
:jround and polished — partly in imitation of 
metal forms cast in the Orient. The important 
innovation, however, is the introduction of 
domestical^ animals and plants: cow, pig, goat, 
sheep, wheat, barley, flax for woven cloth. As 
these are represent^ in the famous Swiss lake 
dwelling remains and elsewhere, they arc clearly 
importations from the south and east. Full 


neolithic pottery is normally decorated, most 
often by incision. 

The bronze age in central, western and 
northern Europe begins either about 2500 or 
1900 B.c., according as one includes a transition 
period of sivoradic copper and gold (and niega- 
lithic monuments) or thinks specifically of the 
time when true bronze was cast. Several sub-* 
divisions are recognized, but the entire period 
in Europe depends on and is influenced by the 
higher civilizations of the Near East. Still more 
is this so in the iron age, as the dates of its incep- 
tion show: western Asia, soon after 1500; 
Greece, 1250; Italy, 1 100; western Europe, 900; 
Britain, 700; Scandinavia, 500 B.c. 

In other continents evidence is far more scat- 
tered for the w^holly prehistoric period, but 
some of it is beginning to tie into the European 
scheme. N »rth and east Africa, Egypt and India 
contained Chellean-Achciilean implements pre- 
sumptively coev'al with those of western Europe. 
The north African equivalent of the upper 
palaeolithic of Europe is the Capsian, with 
upper, lower and terminal phases. It is marked 
by a microlithic industry and a distinctive semi- 
realistic art. The Capsian culture included most 
of Spain, and during the Azilian and early neo- 
lithic its influences invaded Europe, perhaps as 
far as Scandinavia. Central and south Africa 
are only beginning to be explored archaeologi- 
cally, but show .stone industries which will 
probably rr r/elate with those of Europe. There 
are polished . kcs or celts in Africa, but no 
bronze age outside of Egypt, iron appearing to 
hav'e follo^^'ed directly on stone. Egypt shows 
only disputed traces of upper palaeolithic and 
early neolithic cultures, their remains perhaps 
being buried deep under Nile mud. Early 
correlation with Europe is diflicult, unless the 
Nile terraces correspond to glacial epochs. 
About 5000 B.c. in the early prc-dynastic period, 
Eg)'pt w’<<s already in the full swing of advanced 
neolithic culture, with thorough dependence on 
domesticated animals and plants, most of which 
Europe derived from it or western Asia. Crete 
contains a well marked neolithic culture lying 
back of 3000 B.C. 

Syrian and Palestinian records go back to the 
Chellean and Mousterian and include a Ncan- 
dertal skull. Mesopotamian research, for the 
pre-writing period, to date very sporadic, has 
hardly penetrated beyond the neolithic-copper 
tiansition (Susa). Anau in southw’cst Turkestan 
has yielded an important agricultural inventory. 
India is a chaos and has not yet been securely 
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correlated at any point. It has many copper im« 
picments but few of broii/c. Siberian remains of 
the Yenisei area show partial resemblances to 
certain Europeaii palaeolithic ajid bronze hori- 
zons, without fiositivo chronological correLi- 
tion« and the same may be said for the re- 
cently made discoveries in China of Mousterian- 
Aurignacian, Azilian and neolithic implement 
types. Indo-China and parts of Indonesia are 
bqftinning to yield stone implements, especially 
of full neolithic quality. Australian C4)nditiona 
arc difficult, owing to the recent native culture 
having advanced only little and irregularly 
beyond the middle palaeolithic le\el in its stone 
industry. 

It is apparent that there is rich promise of 
the whole of the Old World integrating into a 
unified prehistoric scheme. This scheme is 
likely to be much more complex than the Euro- 
pean one, which must accordingly be regarded 
as a small sample or variant of the laiger whole. 

The New World shows as yet n<»t a single 
piece of generally credited e\idence of the pres- 
ence of Pleistocene man. 'J'he best e\idences of 
Pleistocene or palaeolithic culture in America 
arc the rude chipped argillite implements in the 
sup|X)scdly glacial 'frenton gravels; some very 
well chipped kni\es or spear points at Folsom, 
New Mexico, in association with a bison that 
became extinct at an unkivnvn jH‘riod; and, in 


Toltec or Tcotihuacan, and Aztec horizons are 
accepted for the vicinity of Mexico valley, but 
in spite df the obvious existence of subphases of 
these, no sure scries is yet determined, and im- 
portant cultures like the Zapotec and Tarascan 
remain unplaced in time. For Yucatan-Guatc- 
m;ila, conditions are better, as a result of the 
decipherment of the Mayan date inscriptions 
which have yielded a sure relative chronology, 
and an absolute one that is correct, with an 
error not above two and a half centuries, hack 
to alMuit loo B.o. 'Fhe story of Maya art and 
architecture is therefore fairly clear for some 
1600 years, hut their antecedents remain wholl) 
unknown. I.atc Maya culture cross-ties at sev- 
eral }x>ints with a phase of 'Poltec, presumably 
also late. In Peru Uhle laid the foundations of 
scientific archaeology, and, aided by the pres- 
ence of two pan-Peruvian liorizons, has been 
able to classify the variiint l(K*aI cultures into 
prc-Tiahuanaco, Tiahiianaco, pre-Inca and 
Inca time levels. 'Fhe earliest of tliese, howeM-r, 
like Nazea, Chimu, C'havin, appear sudtlirdv, 
without traceable antecedents, probably not lar 
from the beginning of the Christian era. OmimM- 
erable exploration has been carrietl on in Argen- 
tina and in the moiiiuls of Hra/il, without as yt 
yielding results that can be safely correlated 
w'ith those elsewhere. I'here is no reason to 
believe that, with the exception of the contested 


Patagonian caves, artifacts associated with 
glyptodon remains. Certainly the great bulk of 
American prchist<jric ^lata seems to be of general 
neolithic type and level. 

The most scienlificiilly explored area in 
America is the southwestern I'nitcd States, 
w'here under the leadership of Kidder and Nel- 
son a school of students, working essentially by 
the methods of European prehistoric archae- 
ology, has gradually determined a reliable se- 
quence of twf) prc-Pueblo (basket maker) and 
five Pueblo (cliff dw'cller) periods, with local 
variants. New York shows an Algonipiin, mound 
builder and Iroquois sequence. I'hc great 
mounds of the central United States have been 
dug into for nearly a century, systematically in 
Ohio, but have hardly yet provided a clear story, 
probably through inadequate conception of the 
problems involved. California shell mounds 
indicate relative stability of culture for a long 
time past. 

Mexico is one of the richest archaeological 
fields in the world, but little understood, be- 
cause of the lack of scientific objective and 
critical method in the work done. Archaic, 


palaeolithic j>4)ssibilitics rnentionc^d, anv pre- 
historic American culture vet known can with 
conservatism be carried back further than 1000 
or 2000 B.f\ at the most — a scant record com- 
pared with the Old World. 

It is evident that the promise of prehistoric 
archaeology is almost Ixmndlcss, provided that 
scientific purpose and rigidly critical use of 
evidence continue to hold their own against the 
natural human impulse toward overhasty and 
mmantic speculation. In view of the solid prog- 
ress of the last twenty-five years, the results 
due from the next twenty-five, not to say hun- 
dred, are practically inconceivable today. 

A. L. Kroeber 
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AKCUrniCTURE. 

Tni<ni(.ii nir RivvisSANcr. The word “archi- 
tecture” is best exjdained as meaning; the art 
ot building. If an attempt i.s made to set up 
an\ distinction between architecture and build- 
iiiij many diflicullies arise. Only big and ornate 
cnctioiis will claim the grander word. Or if we 
try to make b«*auty the test, it might lead to 
the disc(3vcry that architecture w'as the work 
of old builders but not of modern architects. 
In attempts to isolate architecture we are likely 
to be told that it is olwiously more than were 
building, but this (pialifying word will not be 
explained, llic arts of ship building and car 
building do not limit themselves to mere mo- 
mentary convenience, and they hold due regard 
for soundness, shapeliness, precision and work- 
manlike finish. We should profit greatly if we 
could substitute the thought of an intelligible 
developing art of building for the mystery of 
architectural styles. Other activities arc discussed 
m terms of fact and substance, but unha])pily 
speak of architecture in terms of style. 

Histories of the building art usually exhibit 
this misplaced emphasis, and are for the greater 
part chronological descriptions of appearances 
and effects. For modem use we require histories 
of building of several varieties. One should be 
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rigidly confined to structural problems, an ac- 
count of what has been accomplished by walls, 
vaults and windows. Another should attempt 
to reveal the minds of the hgilders and explain 
the deep religious, magical and political ele- 
ments in ancient art. 

Some beginnings of building imagination may 
be traced back to the time when man had his 
dwellings in caves and his sacred places on the 
peaks of the mountains. 'I'hc art of building 
itself had its origins in dealing with such humble 
materials as mud, timber and reeds. 'Fhat most 
primary element, the w'all, was probably first 
formed of mud; the arch, vault and dome cer- 
tainly were. I'hc rounded top to an opening 
was first of all a hole in a mud wall. Then when 
the mud was broken up into sections forming 
crude bricks, the same niundcd form was taken 
o\er and constructed in scNcml ways until 
finally the arch of wedge shaj^ed units was found 
in the wa>s of w^orkmanship. The arch has 
btx'n called a great iiucntion, but it is difficult 
to see at what |H)inl in the process we should 
put the in\ention. I'hc xault and the dome 
W’cre e\oKed in exactly the same w'ay. The 
combination of W(x>d and reeds with mud was 
the basis for many further developments. Dorp- 
feld long ago showed that the mature Greek 
temple retained vestiges of primitive mud and 
timber structures. Eastern domes rising to a 
point found their beautiful forms in a frame- 
work of bent reeds or sticks. Columns began 
as stems ( < trees and bundles of reeds, and 
from the latter are derived the fluting and 
reeding of masonry shafts. Rcxifs were com- 
monly Hat terraces formed of poles overlaid 
with clay. The projecting edges or eaves were 
the prototv'pes of cornices; dentils w’cre the 
ends of the poles; in early examples these den- 
tils are round and dose together. Such were 
the material origins of architecture. 

The art of building not onlv satisfied the 
needs of the body but it had also to minister 
to the mind. What w’e call monumental archi- 
tecture emerged in the age of kings and priests. 
It was concerned with the building of temples 
and the tombs and palaces of god-kings. I'he 
sacred and magical character of this old archi- 
tecture has not been sufficiently understood. 
Not only was it employed for sacred buildings 
but it was called out, formed and stimulated 
in these offices. Without the magic priestly 
demand the art as we know it w'ould not have 
existed. Building itself w*as a magical procedure 
associated with many rites; the stability of 
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structures depended on certain observance8» 
and ^hat ^ve cdl ornament protected them from 
evil spirits. Early sacred building was a work of 
wonder, and deoinition was a sort ot magical 
tattooing (.lorgons, sphinxes, griffins, the palm 
tree and the lotus were all protcctise and em« 
blems of good luck. 

In seeking sacred rightness sjmpathctic rela* 
tions were set up between the building and the 
unuerse, concened as a larger structure The 
most recognized e\«imple ot this way of think- 
ing IS the custom ot oncntation common to 
the earliest p}Tamids and our latest churches 
The sac redness of mountams and "‘peak sane- 
tuanes” seems to ha\e led to their imitation 
b> man in the ztgguraiSy or stepped pyramids 
of Chaldea Temples of Egypt, Babylonia and 
Greece had ceilings representing the sky, and 
e\eiy temple was a locahzation of some para- 
dise or sacred place. 

It has long been supposed that architecture 
first attained what may called city conscious- 
ness in Egypt, but many recent disco\ erics m 
western Asia are putting this in doubt. TIic 
Sumerians had a forward place in the adyance, 
ai d some royal grayes at Vr which were coy- 
tied by yaults may, it is said, be dated far hack 
m the fourth millennium Wliateyer may have 
been the exact relations of Egypt and Asu, it 
still seems certain that the architecture of 
wrought stone Wiis first largely practised m the* 
valley of the Nile, where various hue stones 
might readily be obtained, ^^hcn once the use 
of wrought masonry became customary in 
building, stone became the subject of a special 
enthusiasm and fine masonry a cult Great 
blocks were quarried, and they were more and 
more accurately fitted together, then hard ma- 
terials were searched out and they were finished 
with polished faces. Again there was something 
of magic in all this. Sacred works to he per- 
fectly in relation to the universe had to he very 
exactly built and finished The great pyraruds, 
which seem to be artthcul mountains (perhaps 
the paradise mountains), were adjuste*d to the 
four cardinal pomts with great precision, and 
their faces were as nearly as possible perfect 
planes finished to a polished surface The casing 
of the great pyramid i$ a fair white limestone 
and when it was newly built it must have shone 
like an Alp. 

The materials used in building were not only 
conditioning and limiting factors; they were 
inspirations as well, llie magnifying of an in- 
terest in materials and a wonhip of wofkman- 


ship have been constant elements in the evo- 
lution of architecture In Egypt mighty pillan, 
colossal polislud granite statues and obelisks 
over a hiindtcd feet high witness the significance 
of these factors mixed with the magic instinct 
and a grandeur ""lomplex " 

Architecture, as we know it, in a very large 
degree came out of hgypt The nutliods of 
woiking hard stone by means ot tubular drills 
and emery saws obsirved in the inoniiincnts 
of Crete and Mycenae show that 1 gyptian tri- 
ditions of wora were followed 'Icsting ot flit 
surfaces by contact with a reddentd pLinc is 
practised m Cireccc was an 1 gyptian custom 
The practise of setting out the si/cs of build- 
ings by a large unit, such as ten or twenty ftu 
or cubits, was common to N)th I gvpt uul 
Greece Even our modern stindard of me isure- 
ments, the foot, wc prolubly owe to Igypt 
On a great iinhnishcd obelisk which still lies 
in Its quarry bed, lines arc marked a\eiiging 
II 77 inches apart This is so ycry dose to the 
old Greek foot and Romm foot that it seems 
there must have been continuity of use 
Ihe unportance of Minoan art in the see nd 
millenmum bc as the foundation of (imk 
art has hardly been rccogni/ed except by sp« 
cuhsts It was an art of consider ibic j>ow( r uul 
refinement, deriving from both 1 gvpt and tlie 
Orient In the artistic sphere Crete was in- 
deed, as It has been called, “the forerunner of 
(^rcecc “ There was some mtcrniption in de- 
velopment, or rather mteifcrencc, lor coiitum 
ity in arts and traditions was never lost (jrick 
art was, however, in a lai^e degree the workint; 
out of the Minoan mind impulse I he Greek 
temple building which seems to us the perfec- 
tion of culture was in fact the result of a quick 
smoothing and refining of a matter full of primi- 
tive survivals. In Minoan art the pillar Ind 
l>etn a symlwl of power and stability, and some 
memory of this must have remained in the 
thought of a people who so magnified and mul- 
tiplied their columns. The peristyle of a Greek 
temple had in its origin a structural justification 
as wooden posts supporting an overhanging 
roof and thus protecting the mud bnek walls 
of the sanctuary; but multiplication of grcit 
marble columns, so that some temples had fi\e 
score and more of them, must have been the 
working out of a columnar impulse of the mind, 
a pillar psychology. And this achieved 
hold that when architecture reached a penod 
of decadence and passed into the ostentation 
phase it was customary to build many gma 
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pillars merely for display. The roots of the 
pillars were nevertheless in Minoan and ori- 
ental cnltb, and the Ionic variety of the column, 
which was developed in Asia Minor, seems 
certainly to derive from Ilittite and Babylonian 
representations of sacred palm trees. 

The special grandeur of the (}reek temple 
portico had an ailinity witli the aggrandizement 
of ligyptian pylons. The temple dcx)r was the 
pate of heaven. A late Greek writer describes 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia as "‘imitating 
the sky.” Doubtless as usual the ceiling was 
set with gilt stars on a bright blue ground; 
and the sipiare area of black marble in front 
of the amazing gold and ivory image of the 
pod may have represented tlie spring of waters 
abo\e the firmament. Noble sailptures in the 
pediments of (jrcek temples were outgrowths 
of siith early imagiTy as the Hons of the gate 
of M>cenae, and the gorgons of archaic Greek 
woik were protective before they were “dec- 
oratbe.” Acr tviia «»ii the pediments were fre- 
qiK fitly representations of ajv)tnipaic creatures, 
priffins, sphinxes, gorgons. The great central 
aciolcrion of the Parthenon so closely resembled 
the horns of consecration set on Aegean build- 
ing i that it may not be doubted that it de- 
btendeJ from them. The minor dcairations of 
palinctte patterns and “egg and tongue” were 
at bottom protective signs of gix>d luck. ‘Tggs 
and tongues” were lotus petals. 

One of the impulses undcrljing Greek archi- 
Uxtuie was delight in accurate stone cutting, 
'riu- stones used in temple buildings were not 
only laige, hanl and fair but they wvre polished 
on the surface. Perfection in jointing w’as called 
Imnumuty and it was so much desired that it 
may haNc given that word its extended meaning. 
Such thoughts were already embodied in Mi- 
noan buildings. The great doorway of the treas- 
ur\’ at Atrciis in Mycenae was cased with hard 
marble of tw’o or more colors very accurately 
Worked jfnd highly polished, while small discs 
glittering glass were inlaid in the red marble 
slabs caiv'ed with delicate spiral p.ittcrns. It 
has not been generally recognized how far the 
finishing of the marble surfaces of Greek tem- 
was carried. Parts of the Parthenon sculp- 
tures still retain a reflecting polish. As it seems 
the records and other evidence that 
the krrehtheum was wholly polished, it is prob- 
fhle that the greater temple was also treated 
|n that way. 'ITic fair and shining surfaces wxrc 
urthcr embellished by delicate details added 
gilding and bright color. 
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Greek builders in setting out the exact di- 
mensions of their sacred buildings followed 
certain schemes of related measurements which 
wc call projxjrtion. Much has been written 
on this subject, l)ut what can be demonstrated 
and by many believed is very little. It appears 
that the Greeks, like the Hebrews, Egyptians 
and Hindus, regarded number itself as a mysi 
tery, and it is certain that even to us simple 
measures in round numbers give an idea of 
rightness and completion that odd inches wull 
not. Thus w’c arc told that the ark of Noah 
was 300x30x50 cubits. The aunt of the 
tal^crnaclc was 100 x 50 cubits, and Solomon’s 
temple had a sanctuary 20 x 20 x 20 cubits, a 
“house” 40 X 20 and a portico 20 x 20. Egyp- 
tian buildeni in a similar way dealt with simple 
multiples of as large a unit as possible. The 
great pyramid is 1 1 x 40 cubits on the side and 
7 X ^o cubits high. According to Pliny the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus was 140 feet high 
and 440 feet round al)out, a dimension that 
probably represents sides of 120 and 100 feet. 
'Phe old Indian book, the Mansara^ shows that 
similar thoughts obtiiincd in India. The plat- 
form of the Parthenon in Greece w^as as 9 to 4. 
I’hc ancient temple on the Acropolis w^as called 
the Hekatempedon from its length of 100 feet, 
and modem investigation has shown the fre- 
quent occurrence in Greek work of dimensions 
like 10, 12 and 100 feet. It is clear that large 
simple rclaiioriN such as twice as long as broad 
were desired. \ny elaborate schemes of pro- 
portions w’orked out by triangukirion would 
obviously have been incompatible with such a 
system. The basis of all this was a desire for 
definition and order, a dislike of the accidental 
and unknown; it was of the mind philosophical, 
not of the eye '^^‘sthctic. 

Number had a great place in Greek thought; 
everything had a perfect type and even repre- 
sentations of the human body were made to 
conform to a schciru of dimensions. Of course 
.acre is a truth in these notions; man docs not 
vary' much from a norm, and a boat or car 
confomas more or less to types of proportion. 
In the old w ay of thinking, however, there was 
magic in it. A a)lumn, a doorway, a temple, 
W’cre definite things which had been found out. 

Th(' mysterious orders of Greek architecture, 
the Doric and Ionic, wore not w^hims of art 
design but aistomary' and sacred forms; they 
appeared as naturally as different kinds of wag- 
ons may have been evolved in England and 
America. Their very natures depended on their 
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conforming more or loss to type. Columns built 
in courses of liard stone tended to iHHromc more 
and more slender aca>r\iing to what seems to 
be a general la\^ of development, but their 
variation was within narmw limits, and it is 
easy to see how *‘pro{K)rt ions’* giving ^ height 
of from say 7 to 10 diameters should come to 
be considered as nonnal or right a)nstructively. 
Just as in old llcl>rew thought the name was 
the essence of a thing, so me;isurcs were a 
part of its \er}' definition. That which was 
sought to be defiiUHi, howe\er, was found e\- 
penmcntaliv and practically and was in no wise 
the consequence of ae^thetlc dtKtrinc. FIa\ing 
elaborated a modem notion of aesthetics we 
ha\e confused ourscUes into supposing that 
there is some mvstery in (rreck proiwrtions 
not depending on structural rightness, so that 
columns of wood or plastered brick should Ije 
of “classic pmporlions.’* 

It is generally agreed that the I^tins had 
not the artistic gifts of the (Greeks. It is doubt* 
less true that there is di\erstty of gilts; but at 
the same time it must be rememhered that 
Rome came to its age of maturit> at a later 
time than Athens. Roman art was a branch of 
th' late Hellenistic art of which Alexandria was 
probably the chief center. To \’itru\iiis archi- 
tecture was a mysterious scholarship under- 
stood by the Greeks. The outlotik on archi- 
tecture of the Roman builders is as clearly ex- * 
pressed by their works as by their writers. An 
obser\ation of Spongier s regarding their com- 
paratne failure in science applic*s equally to 
art. “It needs to be considered in general rela- 
tion to Roman psychology, and is not improb- 
ably related to the Roman obsession for Rhet- 
oric.’* We are indebted to Roman artists for 
naturalizing in Europe the vaulting systems of 
the East, for sc\xral engineering developments 
or departures, for amazing skill in planning 
complex structures and for an inclmation to- 
ward the study of plant life and landscape. 
However, to quote again, **thc growing es- 
trangement of East and West deprived Roman 
art of a source of inspiration, but most of all 
the exclusively literary character of education 
in the late empire was to blame.” 7 'hc obses- 
sion for rhetoric clogged and dullt*d all their 
architectural efforts; nothing smiled. l*his rhet- 
oric indeed is the easily besetting sin of archi- 
tecture throughout the ages. In all great works 
power, pride and grandeur are necessarily pres- 
ent, but it is only when they are subordinated 
to some higher purpose and clear science that 


they are not repellent. In times of deadness 
architecture easily becomes an art of mere os- 
tentation, and the Konuns in this respect ha\e 
pro\idod their suceessois with an evil inheri- 
tance. 'riiis question of rhetoric in art is one 
of our pressing pniblcms. 

In amscquence of the wide extension of 
Hellenism in the time of Alexander and his 
followers, the arts of the West bceome changei 
by absorbing much from the East. In the early 
Christian age Alexandria seems to have been 
the chief cXMiter of the tninsfonnatioii of late 
Hellenistic art into what we call ]l\/anrino, 
but which miglit better have been naimd llel- 
lenc^i[uc or some such word, lii the West aiul 
North the provincial Roman manners ol biiiki- 
ing also changed but in diHerent ways from tlie 
art ill the East, and this inociitied vMsUm 
ChrislLin art is well named Homanesqut. In 
Hellencsc|ue or By/antine arehitettuic the scho- 
lastic bonds which pedants like \ itniv iiis sought 
to imjiosc on a living ait weie not accepted, 
and building practise bcc.nne flexible aiul in- 
ventive once more. In the lelurn to \it.il con- 
struction as the center of the art, much use 
was made of the brick vault and dome. 'I’lic 
culminating monument of this tlicNir) of build- 
ing was the great church of S. Sophia at (Con- 
stantinople built in the sixth ccntiin, a vciy 
daring and noble structure. In the West otf- 
sh(x>ts of Hellene s^jue art appcMrcd here and 
there, largely in consequence of monastic ex- 
pansion, and theie were remarkable minor 
schcxds of art in Britain and It eland about the 
seventh centiir>\ 

In the culture fostered by Charlemagne all 
these sourct^s were drawn upon and a new gen- 
eral ferment was introduced into the building 
art of the West. In the eleventh century the 
change in wcstcni Romanesque art quickened 
and it bt*gan to be more adventunius and or- 
ganic. Toward the end of the century ribbed 
vaults, an important type of <x>nstnictitin, were 
built at Durham Cathedral. This method of 
vaulting has been taken as one of the diflercntia 
of w'hat w'c call Gothic architecture, but the 
first buildings to which that name is generally 
applied appeared in northwest France alxnit 
the middle of the twelfth century. As Salomon 
Reinach says, “Gothic art is essentially north- 
ern and Franco-fJerman,” but like every ex- 
panding school it gathered from many sourc^- 
The wo.’d Gothic as first used in Italy by the 
scholars of the Renaissance was intended to c- 
scribe the art which was not Roman but bar 
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baric and Germanic. In our more modem use 
of the term Gothic, the earlier pluuscs ha\e 
been separated from it and named Roman- 
esque. 

The essential nature of \^hat wo now call 
Gothic architecture has at times boon attributed 
to some one characteristic, such as the de\clop- 
inent of the ribbed vault, or to oriental influ- 
cMices during the crusading pori(Hl, but it was, 
of course, the product of many conditions. 
These include the folk iiiiml or natne energy 
ot the people; the influences of place, time 
and available materials; the now* contacts with 
the Kast; the art inheritance, including Roman 
monuments and Roinanoscpie traditions; reli- 
gion, economics, feudalism. 'Hie folk mind — 
itst'lf t'omposed of many elements, Celtic, Tcu- 
Uinic, Latin -is mentioned first for in it is 
found the li\ing principle which transformed 
many elements into a aihercnt and organic 
prckliiet. The aspiring heights, branching fonns, 
intricate interla :ng ..i < itnres and huibtiiig foli- 
age of (iothic architecture may best be ex- 
plained as an outcome, jxirallel to the forest 
nmiances in literature, of the cpialitv and mind 
of the people, the folk psjcbolog) of the time, 
'riicrc was no intention of imitating forest 
glades as some old (and observant) students 
have thought, but uiicx>nscious|y the forest mind 
was there and it had to rex cal itselt, for the 
forest was what the pcMxple loved. The influ- 
ence of oriental art in the formation of (iotliic 
has long been pcrceivetl, and Wren called it 
the Saracen stvle. In the high Ciotliic of Fiance 
there appears a consciou.sIv orienlali/ing strain. 
(Vnturies before the time of the cius4uks, the 
science, philosophy and literature i>f the Arab 
scliools had been deeply aflecting the West. 
There is little wonder that the art also made a 
great impression, for it was energetic, refined, 
ci\ili/cd, w’hilc the arts of the north were rude. 
The western expansion of Saracenic art pro- 
ceeded mainly from Spain. Changes in the 
complexion of the native Romancscpie art in 
the century preceding the springtime of Ckithic 
be traced in the south of France, by the 
river Loire and in Normandy and England. 
It 1 $ rather obvious that (h)thic architecture, 
the product of northern mind and southern 
JJt, had to be formed on some such frontier 
«ue as the Marne and jthe Seine. The religious 
economic background of the Middle Ages 
it natural that building energy and skill 
^hould find their greatest expression in cathc- 
and castles. The cathedrals have been dc- 
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scribed hundreds of times, and here we may 
only call back a general impression of how they 
lifted thcm8elvc*s above the little groups of 
humble houses which formed niediacval towns, 
their spires, pinnacles and tracened gables tell- 
ing sliarp against the sky and their long avenue- 
iike interiors of branching rib work lighted by 
windows of brightly colored glass in interlacing 
stone bars. As v\c see llicm nov\ they are worn, 
broken and grav, but as built they v\cre sharj) 
and shining, white picked out with gilding and 
color. 

Although mediaeval builders were thus em- 
ployed in the service of the church and chivalry, 
the acaiunts that they gave of their own art 
were singularly uneccicsiastical and unroman- 
tic. The inspiring idea of the artists, so far as 
wc may gather from writings left by the masons 
themselves, ’v.is no exquisite refinement of the- 
orv, but just the exploration of the structural 
jK)ssibihties of working and rearing stone work. 
What Villars dc Honnecourt, the thirteenth 
cenlurv master, was inteiested in was “the pow- 
ers of masonrv.** He recorded a scheme of 
planning a vaulted chamber, which he devised 
in conference with another mason, as if it were 
a solution in chess. 

'Fho Renaiss.ince had several roots, but the 
chief factor in its early growth v\as restimula- 
tion of lulian nationalism — reaction against 
Germanic domination and a existing back to the 
might of old K-'me. Dante’s choice of Virgil 
as his leader in t.i exploration of tlie Christian 
universe is significant. Already in the middle 
of the thirteenth century members of a school 
or guild of maible masons signed their works 
in a particular vxay. For evmiple, the master 
v\ho wrought the marble and mosaic basis of 
the shrine of Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey named himself, in the inscrip- 
tion which it bears, Petrus Civis Romanus. Con- 
sciousness of aiie'ient Rome and its monuments 
had again appeared, \lthough the work of this 
g >up was largely only a variation of current 
Byssantine traelitions, the materials were mar-* 
ble and mosaic and it was anti-Gcrmanic in 
spirit. 

Out of this psychological state arose the 
thoughts about northern art which led to its 
being ilcsignated CJothic or barbaric by Raphael 
and others. The builders of the Duomo of 
Florence and its campanile followed and ex- 
tended the customs of the Roman marble work- 
ers, and gradually more and more was drawn 
into the l^dy of building practise by imitation 
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of ancient Roman monuments. The great typi* 
cal buildings which were erected during the 
early Renaissance period in Italy, as the result 
of an aristocmtic movement, were palaces, and 
the more self-conscious architecture thus be- 
came associated with the assertion of the princes. 
The old book of Vitruvius with its talk of 
orders and proportions existed and was greedily 
adopted as a guide, a sort of Bible of architec- 
ture. An argument was worked out that the 
temple of Herod was in the antique style, 
which was thus sacred and therefore the *^onIy 
true architecture/’ 

All this is easy to understand while the phe- 
nomenon remained an Italian revival. In Italy 
itself even the humblest workers must have 
understood what w'as happening and have en- 
tered more or less into the spirit of the thing. 
It was quite different, however, when the pre- 
lates and princes of other countries, seeing how 
imposing and proper to rulers were works in 
the grand style, began to impose them on the 
working artists of northern lands. It was at 
this time and thus that a difference was set up 
between correct ^’architecture” and traditional 
building. Men of taste who traveled, sketched, 
!.ved in offices and called themselves architects 
were now sundered from the old exponents 
and executants of a living building art. One 
interesting little evidence of how the new fash- 
ions were regarded by the people of England 
is furnished by the word “antique” which be- 
came our “antic.” 

The natural sacredness and mystery of real- 
ity passed away from building and a sham mys- 
teriousness was introduced in its place. In its 
theory architecture became an art of ostentation 
and arrogance rather than of service and friend- 
liness. Leonardo, Wren and possibly others 
saw that experiment w*as more essential than 
imitatbn of antiquity with dogmas about styles, 
orders, proportions. On the ivhole, however, 
architects after the Renaissance conformed to 
the type of the priest rather than to that of the 
worker— the experimenting artist. 

In speaking of the successive phases of his- 
torical architecture it is usual and almost in- 
evitable to make use of the word “styles,” but 
this term is unfortunately misdirecting and in- 
deed treacherous. It leads us in a hidden and 
dangerous manner to think of the essence of 
architecture as outward appearance rather than 
inner reality; as a matter of choice, even caprice, 
instead of law. 

W. R. Lethabt 


Since the Renaissance. The architectural 
servility of the later Renaissance, abetted by its 
archaeological interests, spelled the death of 
vernacular building. Customary architecture re- 
mained in the country districts of Europe to 
the end of the eighteenth century, and in Amer- 
ica until much later, so that it is imi^ossiblc 
in England to fix a date when genuine mediaeval 
building had disappeared and the (iothic re- 
vival had begun; but the mark of the disruption 
is the appearance of the gentleman architect, 
with his knoudedge of fashions, precedents, 
styles, divorced from technical and social prob- 
lems. The classical revK’al century and the neo- 
Gothic are one; they represent the desire to 
lend contemporary building an extraneous har- 
mony and order or an equally extraneous pic- 
turesqueness. In the breakup of the old culture 
during the industrial revolution the ghost of 
past forms was almost all that remained of 
form in builduig. 

While these surface changes claimed the at- 
tention of aesthetic theorists and practttioneis, 
more profound alterations were under \\a\. In 
the eighteenth century the mediaeval guild 
system disappeared, a fact witnessed in 17T7 
by the break between “operative” and “specu- 
lative” masonry. Unlike the mediaeval builder, 
the architect was paid, not da^Iy wMges and a 
bonus, but a percentage of the total cost of the 
structure; hence the growth of the fixed con- 
tract system of building, with highly a)nipli- 
cated and detailed specifications all embodied 
in a legal contract. Anotlier significant change 
was the institution of the modern habit of 
fabricating the parts in outside plants. I'his 
took place first with (Jeorgian plaster orna- 
ments and finally extended itself in our own 
day to almost every detail of equipment. If 
considerations of “style” and formal dignity 
chiefly occupied the architect’s attention in the 
construction of a Madeleine or a national capi- 
tol, more utilitarian concerns assumed*a central 
place in domestic building. 

With the cheaper fabriaition of glass* as 
early as Elizabethan times windows bcpin to 
increase in size; with impfovements in the 
drafts of chimneys, fine wall papers and 
delicate colors in fabrics and, walls were intro- 
duced into the houses of the middle classes, 
replacing the more somber and expensive wood 
paneling. Living 'quarters became more com- 
modious and, in the disposition of the rooms, 
more private; the hall, once the common ga - 
ering place of the family, was narrowed uito 
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mere paMage between private chambeia, and 
the individual bedroom became the possession » 
first of the head of the family, then finally of 
all the inmates — except in the remoter country 
districts or in the slums of the industrial cities. 
I’his tendency toward privacy has resulted to- 
day m the common acceptance of one toilet for 
each family as a minimum sanitary pro\ision 
and in a multipliaition of toilets and bathrooms 
in the dwellings of the well-to-do. 

The reinvention of central heating in Amer- 
ica, early in the nineteenth century, and the 
succeeding introduction of the cooking stove, 
running water, the indoor toilet, the bathroom, 
g.is light, artificial refrigeration and electric 
light tus changed the whole character of build- 
ing. Whereas in 1800 the structure represented 
the chief cost of house buildmg, today the 
stnicture represents only 44 to 60 percent of the 
total cost, of which approximately half goes to 
fixtures and utilities, an item that, with electric 
rclrigcralion, md’.. ontlcls and garages, is still 
expanding. The same tendency exists in husi- 
ntss stnictiires; the visible shell reprc'sents but 
a part of the cost, while the expenditure on 
deep foundations, high speed dc\ators, heating 
and refrigeration systems and fircpnwf con- 
stniction necessitates stringent economies in 
other parts of the program. 

In actual construction modern building re- 
mains brgely a handicraft operation, performed 
under minute regulations of numerous separate 
craft unions, but the parts that are put together 
have been steadily assimilated to the factory 
s\stem. W^indow frames, window’s, doors, cup- 
boards, w'ashstands, kitchen cabinets, arc now 
huilt in the factory in standard units. The same 
IS true of steel beams and c*olumns and stone 
aud terra cotta ornament. The architect, as ar- 
chitect, has lost control over the elements of 
his design, unless the wealth of his client en- 
ables him completely to disregard expense; and 
the vast aimount of building in America not 
tsupeiviscd by architects comes almost entirely 
'within the realm of industrial production. Mixed 
>^ults have followed. The design of kitchen and 
bathroom equipment, particularly in America, 
achieved a high level of competence and 
beauty; but in such fixtures and furnishings as 
are produced under a decorative canon, the 
outcome has more frequently been the manu- 
racturc of stereotyped patterns unrelated to 
needs and feelings. 

Not merely have the ^'physiological’* func- 
wns of buildings changed steadily during the 


last two hundred years; new types of building 
have come into existence. The factory, the rail- 
road station, the savings bonk, the office build- 
ing, the garage, the hospital, present to the 
architect problems not hitherto faced in any 
existing form of building. At first he a>nceived 
these structures, in t}pical Renaissance fashion, 
in terms of existing forms: railroad stations as 
Pompeian baths, banks as temples. Modern 
architecture, properly so-called, begins with the 
eflort to conceive the architectural forms di- 
rectly in terms of the new materials and meth- 
ods of construction, and of the new functions 
to be performed. Here it has taken two separate 
roads, which during the last thirty years have 
gradually drawn more closely together. One 
has been the experimental use of new materials 
and construction methods: the use of the glass 
and steel encSsure in the Cr}’stal Palace, Lon- 
don (1851) and the Halles Centrales, Paris 
(1854), tlie use of the steel frame ainstnietion, 
first in a factory at XoLsiel, France, in 1872 and 
then in the eighties in Chicago and Xcw' York 
for high office buildings. The other path has 
been the attempt to express in new forms the 
functions of the building, as in Root’s Monad- 
njck Building in Chicago, Sullixan’s Wain- 
right Building in St. louis, Richardson’s Bos- 
ton and Albany stations in Massachusetts, 
Bcrlage’s Bourse at Amsterdam (1904) and 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s countiy^ houses in the 
Middle West and California from 1901 on- 
ward. 

As these conceptions of modem architecture 
draw together, certain unified characteristics 
emei^e: first, the abandonment or the relega- 
tion to a minor place of older systems of con- 
struction; second, the use of steel and iron in 
all large buildings, either in the skeleton or the 
main supporting members, and the progressive 
disuse of stone except as sheathing; third, an 
increased use of factory fabricated materials for 
roofing, insulation, fl^jring, wall covering; and, 
^nally, the elalxiration of the plan and elex'ation 
ot a building w’ith respect to function and 
without sacrificing to formalism in design 
a fine and effective adaptation to human needs. 
Some of the conditions dictating this change 
in America have been the increased cost of 
wood, the expense of hauling bulky and heavy 
materials long distances, the necessity to use 
fireproof amstruction in closely buUt cities 
and the advantage of using materials whose 
performance has been tested and standardized. 
Such innovations as steel frame construction. 
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moreover, have increased the speed in building, 
a fact necessitated by the difficulty of carrying 
the clurges for land and nionc) o\cr a long 
period, and ha\e facilitated demolition and rc« 
placement. 

With all these innoxations in material, con- 
struction and function, the requirements of 
modem building ha\e become so coinphcatcHl 
and their cxonomic solution so important that 
in big cities architects tend to spcviali/c on 
certain t\pes—bk\ sc papers, hospitals, schools — 
and bv repetition ha\e rc lined the design of 
these units down to the last possible degree of 
business ellicicncx, if not alwaxs of iunctional 
design. A large architectural office is an as- 
semblage of speculists, draftsmen, engineers, 
designers and oxen legal experts on building 
codcN, in XX hull the nominal architect acts more 
and more as an intcrmcduir> and interpreter 
betxxecn the client and the spcxialist. So small 
is the proxince left to pure design in modern 
buildings that large structures haxc bc'eii fre- 
quentlx, though not ahvaxs happily, designed 
by engineers xxith no specific architectural com- 
petence xxhatexcr. 

Different txpes of building haxe lx*cn af- 
fected tn xanoiis xxaxs bx current economic 
conditions. 'I'he skxscraper, for example, oxccs 
Its origin to the high ground rents prcxalent 
in the rclafixeix constricted and sublc hnancial 
district of a big citx Its construction xxas made 
possible bx the inxention of the elexator (iH^4), 
cheap fireproofing (iron door beams in 1854 
and hollow tile in 1871) and the cheapening 
of structural steel through the introduction of 
the Bessemer process into America in the 
eighties. The building itself has been repro- 
duced on land of loxv xaluc and in small, un- 
congested cities as a s)mlv)l of municipal prog- 
ress and an adxcrtiscment of the product or 
sen ice so hou^cd. Attempts to meet the inor- 
dinate difficulties in transportatuin and street 
circulation caused by skyscraper congestion, 
xvhich also blocks air and sunlight fnirn adja- 
cent buildings, haxe resulted m various ordi- 
nances, patterned after those first passed in 
New York in 1916, to set back the upper 
stories and to limit height in relation to street 
width Such regulations hax’c sometimes effected 
an improxement in the silhouettes of these 
buildings, but so generous is the allowance 
made for congestion, as the result of pressure 
by the realty intere<its, that they have not in 
general effected a closer adaptation to site and 
function nor appreciably decreased congestion. 


In domestic architecture two opposing ten- 
dencies haxe been at work. The upper middle 
classes m the xxcll-to-do suburbs, and the ruh 
haxe usiully conccixed architc*cture romanti- 
cally, as a shell m xxhich to escape the harsher 
rcalitic's of finance and industry. Such romantic 
designs exhibit a maximum of handicraft, either 
as antiques or as contemporary reproduction^ 
and designs. While the poorer classes perhaps 
share the same impulse, as residual cliches hke 
fake gables «md half-timber work on the fa^adis 
of cheap apartment houses shoxv, just the oppo- 
site pioccss has gone on here. Lxery e‘lenunt 
in the house has been nu*chani/ed and cheap- 
ened bx mass production, sometime's with a 
serious loss in i|uality. The neccssit\ for sini- 
plifxing housekeeping and for cconomi/ing cm 
mechanical utilities has resulted in Aiiiciica and 
Europe in the dexelopnunt of the niiihilainil} 
unit and the .qurtment house. Where costs 
haxe been surtiiicntlx lowtrc'd l>\ econoniic 
site planning, as m tiu tnglisli war housing 
piojects and ginltn subuil>»- and eitiis, tIu 111- 
dixidual housv still siirxixes m row units, other- 
wise, the house itstlf i<» reduced to a smill, 
flinisj shack, low in original cost but ouiri- 
gcoush t \tra\agant in upkeip -as in tiu outlx- 
ing areas of New \ork, Detroit, Chicago and 
manv smillcr industrial towns. 

In Lunqx* since 1920, as a result of economic 
pressure and partlx through a (ornpicte rcxalui- 
tion of architectural aims, decisne achances 
haxc been made in donustic building which 
aunpare faxorablx with the adxantcs nude in 
America in industrial and commercial structures 
Using mass jiroduction methods, simplifying 
dc^sign to the last detail, the architects hue 
prfKluccd houses and apartments as e file lent 
as a lationali/cd factory, as fitted to inodern 
production as an automobile, and aisthetieallv 
comparable to the comprehensix c designs of 
the eiglitecnth century laindon or Edinburgh 
squares. In America the thief cxidcQCc of the 
same spirit is to be found in xarious govern- 
ment war housing experiments, notably the 
Black Rock development at Bridge*port, Con- 
necticut, and Sunnyside Gardens, an urban 
housing development in Long island City, tar- 
ried out by a limited dividend company. 

Modem architecture, m sunx, has dcvelopc 
aroun<l the conception of function, as oppose 
to the architectural styliciam introduced in t c 
Renaissance which centered around interest in 
the decorative elements and in formal design. 
New functions demand a new disposition 0 
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parts, new methods of construction and the 
use of new materials, because of either their 
special fitness or their economy; new knowledge 
or new aims of living — our modern concern for 
hygiene, sanitation, a)mfort, sunlight, fresh air, 
abolition of menial services, interest in the indi- 
\Klual personality apart from the background 
of office or institution — demands new expres- 
sions in form. A certain cleanness and precision 
are an inevitable mark of the new' architecture; 
if ornament enters the design it becomes itself 
part of the functional organization of the huihl- 
ing, completing a structural element, nuking 
more visible tlie building’s purpose or creating 
an appropriate feeling in the user and spec- 
tator. 

The resultant forms depart completely from 
the precedents of esirlier periods, and since their 
chief virtues are economy and efficiency and 
inechanic'al rigor they are at odds W'ith the 
standards of pecuniary waste that have hitherto 
governed the o'^t^'otatious productions of the 
a)urticr, the banker, the merchant. Despite the 
ui\douhted triumph <if modern architecture in 
more utilitarian buildings like the .Medical Cen- 
ter m New York, it is only with relucUnce that 
similar methods have been applied to churches, 
dwelling houses, college buildings. Neverthe- 
Kss) the work of liouis Sullivan, Frank Llo}d 
Wright and their followers in America and of 
niiinennis architects in Europe shows that fresh 
jcsllietic results come about in ever}* depart- 
ment where this spirit is permitted to work, 

'lodav the architect has a multiple role. 
Fust, as industrial designer, he has begun to 
a)ntrol the designs of fabricated parts, hitherto 
left to the chance improvements of the factor}, 
meeting the demands of a blind market; second, 
he must orchestrate into a comprehensix e unity 
the tw'cnty or thirty dillVrent crafts, industries 
and services that enter into the cxinstniction of 
a modern building. His work now inv'olves more 
than the design of the isolated building; it in- 
cludes planning and omrdination, touching fac- 
tory production at one end and community 
planning at the other. Only by this double 
control can the stereotyped ugliness of com- 
I'lcrcial jerry building, past and current, be 
avoided. I’his step has already been taken in 
Europe, and the reports of the Committee on 
Community Planning of the American Institute 
of Architects, 1924, 1925, partly recognize this 
peed. The individual building bea)mes a unit 
>0 the community design and the modem archi- 
ve! recovciB as community planner some of 
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the aesthetic freedom he has lost as a creatoi 
of individual buildings. 

Lewis Mumford 
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ARCHIMBS. cular each of these aspects of archive adminib 


IIlbTORY AND AnMlNlSTRVriON. ITie word 
archi\t4 IS derned fn>m the (Ireck 
meaning fiist a scat of govornmtnt or admin- 
istration, then a place in which the documents 
acc*umulatcd m the cTiurse of administratne 
work arc stored, and tinalh the documents 
themseUcs Of the exact modem significance 
of the word many definitions ha\e been given, 
but most authorities now agree, at least m die- 
or)*, that unbroken cunncxtion between die 
archives and the men who compiknl them, or 
dieir successors m title, is essential it the qualit) 
of the archive is to be maintained, and further 
that the name may properly he apph> d to the 
accumulations not only of public but alvi of 
private business, however humble From the 
first of these considerations fiov\ man) infer- 
ences highlv important to the archiv ist a des- 
ignation given corrtcti) to the curator onl), 
not to the frequenter of archives, from the 
second it follows that archives of one sort or 
another, if they have survived, mav be reisoii- 
abl) expected to touch and illustrate, m response 
to adequate research, every side ot human ac- 
tivity, 

he history of archives follows certain gen- 
eral stages, these are admirably illustrated by 
the progress of English public archives from 
their first dignified position as part of the ro)aI 
treasure, through the organization of the four- 
teenth centurv and the succeeding centuries of 
neglect, their rediscovery b) historians and 
antiquaries m the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, their slow official rccogmtion by par- 
liamentar) committees and commissions in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth, their good and 
bad handling by the record commissioners of 
1801 to 1837, to their present established posi- 
tion as a government department. Similar hap- 
penmgs reproduce themselves elsewhere, not 
being confined to any particular administration, 
period or country. 

The development of archive science came 
as a reaction to a period of misguided enthusi- 
asms and unfortunate mcthodi/ing in France 
with de Wailly*s ministerial circular of 1841 
as Its Magna Carta. The one great pnnciple 
there established is that of le respect pour Us 
fonds^ the fonds being the group of archives 
which results from the work of any single 
autonomous administrative body. 'Fhis prin- 
ciple governs, or should govern, every aspect of 
archive work — storing, sorting, repair, even 
publication. Since the publication of this dr- 


tration has been die subject of special treatises 
in one countr) or another, and a few general 
v\urks have endeavored to cover archive eeon* 
omv as a whole. 

Tho mateiials of which archives have been 
composed were, until modern times, few. wc 
have papyrus, paper (generally of rag), parch- 
ment, vellum; ink of gall and iron with, at 
worst, an admixture of gum and carlMin, linen 
thread or silk, leather of vegetable tannage, 
vvooil or rope Iioards; beeswax and rtsin, and 
later shellac, in the seals. All these and mobt 
of the occ*asionaI less normal matctials hue 
proved in practise extremely durable, \aiietics 
of inaktup are hkcvMsc few- the roll, the hlc, 
the bound volume, loose sheets Repair in gen- 
erally neccssarv only where (it is true the lasis 
arc ver) numerous) excessive use or more com- 
monl) excessive negligence (especially that re- 
sulting m dampness) have caused deterioration, 
and can usually be conducted on the basis of 
rcstormg what has been lost without avoulahic 
modification -rescwing, for instance, through 
the original holes or replacing the si/c which 
has perished out of paper In man> arcliuts 
the use of any CHscntiallv modern material, such 
as celluloid, is avoided in repair 

The main enemies of archives, ilthough the) 
vary in detail with countries and dim in s, 
remain much as Agarde defined them m 101 1 ~ 
rats, fire, water and misplacing Against these 
svstcmatic numeration and the ordinarv aidu- 
tcctural and other safeguards arc implo\e(l 
But a new problem, raised b) modern mate nils, 
is very serious, many of these being known to he 
impermanent. Much attention has been given to 
this of late and most experts, as appears from 
reports published in America, England, fiei- 
many and elsewhere, including that of a retent 
committee (1928) of the League of Nations, arc 
agreed as to the matcnals suitable for aie hives, 
the difficulty is to insure th^r general usage 
where requisite. Several countries arc seriously 
considering the establishment of official testing 
bureaus to encourage such use* 

Archive organization varies in every country, 
but the accepted form is that of France, where 
central archives conserve molt of the muni- 
ments of the central ministries and also aet 
as a confroiling body over the archives of other 
public institutions from departments down to 
communes. At the other extreme is England, 
where, although recent legislation has put tho 
head of the central archives (the Master of the 
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RoIIb) in control of the huge mass of the Court 
Kails (which are essentially private in origin)^ 
and although public opinion is doing much in 
other fields, there is in theory no central con- 
trol over public archives as a whole. 

Archive arrangement varies greatly, although 
it has been the subject of considerable study. 
l*he standard treatise is a Dutch work, which 
Jays down one hundred sound rules based on 
the principle of le respect pour les fonds. What 
this comes to in practise is that the archivist 
must never add to the archives, as they come 
to his hands, anything which was not there 
(morally or physically) nor take away anything 
which was. A too logical applicatbn of this 
principle is of course possilile in particular 
cases. Thus for their own sake it may be proper 
to remove maps from a volume in which they 
were immured, or for the convenience of the 
student it may be desirable to range together 
all the d<x;uments of a given kind found in 
dilferent fond^ ^Tn«.t conscientious archi\ists 
piobably feel that infraction of the principle 
ioi the sake of the student should be on paper 
only, not in specie; and that in other cases 
impel ishable dated and identified notes should 
be left by the archivist to show what he has 
done. 

'rhe study of the subject of the WTiting of 
archives has at present been treated too much 
as a negligible corollary to ordinary palaeog- 
raphy, which has generally confined itself al- 
m<M entirely to the book or text hands used 
formerly for producing what would now be 
primed books. Actually in all countries business 
hands, suited for rapid writing, developed on 
quite separate lines. They varied little among 
themselves all over w’cstcm Europe as long as 
writing remained largely a monopoly of the 
clerical class; but later, in spite of the wide 
spread of the Italian Renaissance hands, the 
old forms of calligraphy persisted (as they have 
done in German countries to the present day) 
and developed striking national characteristic's. 
In many countries these still await thorough 
investigation, although there has been some 
calligraphic study based on the writing masters’ 
^Hxiks of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

'Hie future of archives is a matter for inter- 
esting speculation. Unfortimately recognition 
of their value is undoubtedly tending to render 
modem archive makers 8clf-oon.scious; the boni- 
est man is influenced in his writing by the 
reflection that hia office work may be the raw 
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material of future historians, and the politician 
is tempted more than formerly to select, sup- 
press, garble or appropriate. Every year pro- 
duces examples of this tendency in volumes of 
memoirs over well known nanies; and the qual- 
ity of archives suffers. In addition to this and 
to the difficulty of maintaining standard in the 
materials employed there are the questions 
raised by the use of new forms of unwritten 
communication. It is possible that in the future 
written archives may dwindle to unimportance 
and some new form of record be demanded as 
a result of fresh inventions in telephony and 
television. 

Hilary Jenkinson 

National Archives. The distinction often 
made between public and private records, 
proper eno*gh in theory, has by no means 
always been observed in practise. Often matters 
which arc the subject of the most secret and 
delicate diplomatic negotiations are not fully 
revealed in the official correspondence of a 
foreign secretary with his ambassadors abroad, 
but are dealt with in private letters running 
parallel to the official corresj>ondencc. Thus for 
an adequate understanding of many diplomatic 
negotiations the private as well as the public 
archives must be consulted. Herr von Holstein, 
for instance, one of the most influential men 
in the German Foreign Office during the thirty 
vears befon the World War, is said to have 
carried on a rimsiderabic private correspond- 
ence with Gennan ambassadors abroad, which 
is said to be preserved in his own private 
trunks and is not to be found in the great 
German collection of official diplomatic corre- 
spondence for the period 1871 to 1914 known 
as Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette^ 
1871-IQI4 (40 vols., Berlin 1922-27). In Russia 
Izvolski complained that Witte as finance min- 
ister maiiitaiiied a network of agents who sup- 
plied him with diplomatic as well as financial 
nrivate information which was not kept with 
the public records but W'ith Witte’s private 
papers, and which was therefore not under 
governmental control or generally accessible. 
In England, on the contrary, Sir Edward Grey 
set a laudable example in leaving at the British 
Foreign Office all that part of his priv'ate corre- 
spcjndcncc which was in any way connected 
W’ith his activity as secretarv’ of state for for- 
eign affairs. As a result G. P. Gooch and 
Harold Temperley, in editing the invaluable 
British Doctmints on the Origins of the IKar, 
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j8QS--igi4 (vols. i“V, xi, London 1926-29) 
have been able to draw freely from the Grey 
papers, consisting of some eighty manuscript 
volumes (see intnxluctioii to vol. xi). 

Usually, however, and especially the farther 
one goes back into the past, gin eniment officials, 
instead of following Greys praiseworthy ex- 
ample, have adopted the contrary and vicious 
practise of keeping among their private papers, 
or even of abstracting from government reposi- 
tories, originals or copies of many ini{K)rtant 
official documents which should have remained 
in the public archives. Lord Salisbury, for in- 
stance, conducted much of his corrcspmdence 
as foreign secretary from Ids counir>' home 
instead of from Downing Street; as a conse- 
quence much of the information cemcendng 
British foreign policy in the later decades of 
the nineteenth century' is to be found at Hat- 
field House- 'Where it is being used by laidy 
Gwendolen Cecil in her life of lx>rd Salisbury 
— instead of being prescr\'cd for the use of 
students at the Briti>h Foreign Office. So also 
Admiral von 'Firpitz, upon retirement from 
office, took from the German Admiralty files 
many papers which he bter published in his 
Pi ''tis^e Dohtmente {2 vols., Stuttgart 1024- 
26), although, as the editors of Die grosse 
Politik complain, these dcKumcnts properly be- 
long to the German Admiralty and l^oreign 
Offices. Similarly the Austrian chief of staff, • 
Conrad von Hotzenilorf, apparently kept among 
his pri\ate papers a mass of official public 
documents which contribute the bulk of his 
so-called autobiography, ylus mciner Dienstseii^ 
ifjoCh-lS (5 \oIs., \ienna 1921-25). 

It is this bek of distinction in actual practise 
between public and priratc archives which 
partly justifies Bismarck's greatly exaggerated 
breast: “As for using the diplomatic repents 
some day as material for history, nothing of any 
value will be found in them. ... It is 
easier to find out something from the news- 
papers, of w'hich, indeed, governments also 
make use and in which they frequently say 
much more clearly what they want. But that 
also requires a knowledge of the ciraimstanccs. 
The most important (wints, how'cver, are al- 
waj-s dealt with in private letters and confiden- 
tial communicatioas, also verbal ones, and these 
are not included in the archives*’ (Moritz 
Busch, Bismarck, Eng. tr., z vols.. New York 
1898, vol. i, p. 419-20). 

Archives under governmental control, until 
quite recently, have usually been preserved very 


rigidly under seven seals of secrecy, partly to 
prevent the revealing of diplomatic secrets and 
partly to spare the reputations or susex ptibilifics 
of officials still living, as well as to insure the 
safety of the dcKiiments. Until toward thecliKc 
of the World War, governments coTninoiiIy for- 
bade any access to unpul^Hshed dip]om.uic pa- 
pers until the events with which they ilealt had 
receded h.ilf a century or more into the past and 
until all their authors were in their gra\es. In 
LngbtuI in 1914 it was the rule that no Fon ign 
Oflice archive material snbsei|uent to the year 
iSf)o c'oiild be consulted by liist(>ri.in.s; in 192^ 
Sir Austen ChamluTlain Ckiiitiously advanced 
the deadline to the yesir 1S7S. In Russia the 
restrictive date in 1914 was 1S54, but sixm afiir 
1914 it was advanced for some persons and 
some subjects to 1S70. In I'Vance, Ciennaii) and 
other countries much the same or even greater 
restrictions were in force until tr)ward the close 
of the World War. It is imieh to be desired that 
foreign offices should be persuadeil to set a 
fairly short perhul of yeans during which thnr 
archives shall remain secret, and then allow 
them automatically to become open to use hy 
the public, so that each \ear the reo)rils ol an- 
other vear will become available. A resolution 
to this effect was voted by the Anglf)-AnuTiian 
Conference of Professors of History which was 
held at Richmond, Virginia, in Dtxember, 1924 
(see ^Imerican Hisioriml Rrviefv, vol. .\\\, p. 

'^riie reasons for preserving the seercev of 
diplomatic archives are further suggested in an 
order approved by Secretary of State* I'rank B. 
Kellogg, March 26, 1925, for th«' guidance of 
the editors of J^ifurs nlntinf’ to the Foreign Re- 
lations of the I 'nited States, Supplement, If orld 
War (Washington 1928, p. iii): “Omissions of 
the following kind are recognized as legitimate 
and necessary: (a) matters wliich if published at 
the time would tend tt) cmliamiss negotiations 
or other business; ••.(c) to presc'tvc the 
confidence rcjxised in the Department [of State| 
by other governments and by individuals; (d) to 
avoid needless offense to othet nationalitic's or 
individuals by excising invidious comments not 
relevant or essential to the subject; and (e) to 
suppress personal opinions presented in des- 
patches and not adopted by the Department. 

In th^ case of all wars prior to the World 
War, therefore, the public has had to wait ha* 
a century or more before access to the archives 
enabled historians or others to write tolerably 
satisfiictory accounts of the causes of the wars. 
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But the World War» in this matter as in so many 
others, wrought a revolutionary change. It is 
safe to say tliat at present (1929), less than fif- 
teen years after the murder of Archduke Franz 
Fenlinand at Sarajevo, we know more about the 
ofigins of the World War than was ever known 
for fifty years or more about the origins of any 
other great war. 'Fhis is bcaiusc the archixes 
lu\e recently been so widely opened to the pub- 
lic and their contents so fully published. There 
are several reasons for this new concession to 
demands for access to, and publication of, ar- 
chive material. 

One form of pressure for the publiaition of 
secret archives comes fri>m the disrepute into 
which “secret diplomacy” sank as a result of 
the World War. It was felt by s(x:i«di»ts, busi- 
iiesb men and an awakened public generally that 
one of the causes of the great conflagration of 
igi4 was the sjstem of secret aliianccs, and the 
tear>, suspicions and deceptions inherent in the 
old practise of s^**** t diplomac). 'Fhe Knglish 
jnihlic \\«is suddenly and nulcly awakeiud to 
the faa that Sir Ldward CIrcN, by ^er^ secret 
“con\ersations“ with France, had virtuallv in- 
\oI\ed Fngland in a moral obligation to tight 
l)\ the siilc of France in case of a (jerman at- 
tack. Sir Ldward, who was generally regarded 
as a model of uprightness and hon<*sly, had done 
this in spite of the Kiiglish constitutional tra- 
dition that diplomatic obligatums of this kind 
were not to be undertaken except with the lull 
knowledge and approval of the whole cabinet 
and of Parliament. 'FhcTe arose, tbereiorc, a de- 
mand for the abolition of secret diplomacy and 
lt)r democratic amtrol of foreign jvjlic>; a league 
was foniied to bring this about, headed by 
E. D. Morel, who had cxjxiscd some of the 
secret clause's of the Anglo-French Moroccan 
Agreement of 1904. More decisive steps were 
taken in Rus.sia. In 1917 and 191S the Bolshe- 
vists, anathematizing the “capit4ilist” war and its 
secret methods of selfish diplomacy, began to 
publish from the Russian archives in their news- 
papers the secret treaties by which the old 
c/arist diplomats sought to gain Russian control 
over Constantinople and the Straits and to e\- 
ft.al Russian imperialism in other directions 
(republished in abbreviated French translation 
^y E. I^Ioy, Les doaiments secrets des anhires 
du ministhe des affaires itrangcrcs de Rus^iCy 
publics par les bolchetnkSy Paris 1919). 

A second form of pressure for publication 
^nie from the desire to fix rcs|K)nsibility for 
war. This motive was naturally especially 
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strong in the defeated countries, where the so- 
cialists, newly established in power, wished to 
place the blame on individuals in the former 
imperial Lst governments. This motive was fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that the victorious 
powers held C;ennany and her allies responsible 
for the v\ar. (iermaiis denied their sole respon- 
sibility and asserted that all the Great Powers 
were more c^r le.ss jointly responsible or “guilty.” 
In support of their assertion the (ierman gov- 
crnnicni authorized in 1919 the publication of 
tlie complete diplomatic correspondence of the 
fierman J'oreign Office for Jul), 1914 — the so- 
called “Kautsky documenls” {Die dmtschen 
kumnttv ::'um K}ti^\tnishruch^ 4 vols., Char- 
lottenburg 1919). 'I his was later supplemented 
bv Die "iovie hJitik^ containing the most iin- 
porlant diplomatic papers and most secret mar- 
ginalia of chancellors and emperors for the 
period from 1S71 to 1914. The Austrian social- 
ists, following the example of Beilin, published 
the complete \’ienna diplr)mutic cor res j>on deuce 
for Julv, 1914, and allowed Professor Piibram 
to puldish his epoch making edition of 7 Vie Se^ 
fret Tnatiis of Austita-JIunqtay, iSyQ-JQi4 (2 
V(j1s., C'ambridpc, Mass. 1920). 'Phe Bolshevists 
continued to div ulge fornier st4ite secrets in their 
historical ji)iirnjl {krasny Arklm\ published in 
Moscow since 1922), in Materiali po istorii 
Jratiku-rus\ktkli otntnhcniy zu Jo TO (Mate- 
rials on the history of Francf>- Russian relations 
for the \ear« ' ;iO-i9i4, 2 vols., Moscow 1922) 
and in other mieiitarv publications. 

All these re\tlalions of secict diplomacy of- 
fered silt h good anti -imperialist propaganda and 
gave so mam interpretations of history unfavor- 
able to the 'IViple Entente fiovvers that a third 
fonn of piessiire for publication was raised in 
England, 1 ‘Vance and elsewhere by historical 
scholais who mged that in the interests of his- 
torical liuth the arvlmes of their own countries 
should be opened. In eonsetpience Sir Austen 
Chamberlain const i ted to allow Gooch and 
’’Vinperley to edit me work mentioned above. 
'1 he French similarly have appointed a commis- 
sion of some fifty liistorians, ollicials and ex- 
diplomats, who propose to begin publishing 
simultaneously three series of diplomatic corre- 
spondence covering respectively the periods 
1871 1911, 1911-14 and July, 1914. 

This unprecedented publication of archive 
material now affords, as never before in history, 
the opportunity for a wide, and at the same time 
a minute, scrutiny of secret diplomacy, with all 
its efforts and errors in the decades prior to the 
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World War. Scholars may now have in their 
own homes these fairly complete and admirably 
edited printed collections, and can examine 
them more quickly and more extensively than 
was hitherto tlie case, instead of ha\ing al\iay8 
to journey to the different archives of Europe 
and to toil through hundreds of thousands of 
more or less illegible documents during the 
short hours when archhes are open, if open at 
all. It is thus possible to en\isage as never 
before the ‘‘international anarchy’* of the old 
system of pre-war diplomacy, and by obseix'ing 
its mistakes and weaknesses to contribute to a 
better education of the public in regard to inter- 
national relations, and perhaps e\cn to the 
building of a better international order. 

SiDNFY B. Fay 

Unittd States -\rchi\'er. The archives of 
the federal go\ernment embrace in theory all 
the papers made or receded by any branch of 
the present government since its establishment 
in 1789— ofRce copies of outgoing and originals 
of incoming correspondence, accounts, reports 
and sinular papers. No unified collection or gen- 
eral administration of federal archives exists. 
1 ich of the sev eral executiv e departments w hich 
have existed (at present ten) and each of the 
independent governmental establishments (at 
present not less than fifty) and indeed, in most 
cases, each separate bureau of the executive 
departments has kept its papers in its own man- 
ner and in its own place or places. The federal 
archives arc therefore at present di5>{>ersed in 
more than a hundred different repositones in 
Washington, besides many outside Washington 


Commerce, the schedules and other papers of 
the suoces8iv*e censuses. The Senate, the House 
of Representatives and the Supreme Court alsc 
have extensive files. At the White House there 
are none but those of the president, for the con- 
vention is tliat all the papers of a presidential 
term belong to the incumbent, who may take 
them away with him at the expiration of his 
term. 

Many of the places in which the federal ar- 
chives are kept are grossly unfit, exposing them 
to danger or deterioration from fire, damp, diit 
and rot. Serious losses have also occurred, and 
the processes for the authorized destruction of 
useless pa{Hrrs arc crude. Ever since 1879 s|H)- 
radic efforts toward the cre;ition of a proper 
archive building and establishment have bttn 
made. Since 1908 a committee of the American 
Historical Association has actively pressc<l the 
matter. Acts of March 3, ic;i3, and June aS, 
1916, authori/id the erection of a suitable build- 
ing. Appropriations for it aic included in ic'- 
cent lump sum provisions for additional public 
buildings in Washington A recent bill l^toie 
Congress provides lor a national archive tsiib- 
lishment to be administered b\ an \rchiMsi of 
the United States ap|iointed by the president 
with an archive council itprcsenting the indi- 
vidual departments, and a coinmission on pub- 
lications. 

The Library of Congress possesses the papers 
of the United States government previous to 
1789 ((Vmtincntdl Congress), of Wasliington 
and nearly all other presidents, of Franklin and 
Hamilton, etc. and most of those of the Con- 
federate government. 


or outside the oiuntry, as in the case of our 
embassies, legations and oonsubtes abroad. The 
Department of State oontams the diplomatic 
archives (more than 3000 volumes), tlie consu- 
lar archives (more than 4000 volumes) and the 
volumes of domestic and miscellaneous letters 
(more than 1500); the Treasury Department 
possesses the greatest mass of all and the most 
widely scattered. In the War Department most 
of the archive material is concentrated, as to 
control though not as to place, under the author- 
ity of the adjutant general; the Department of 
Justice has the papers of the attorney general’s 
office from 1817; in the Navy Department the 
most important collection is the correspondence 
between naval officers and the department (more 
than 3000 volumes), in the Interior Depart- 
ment are the files of the Indian Office and the 
General Land Office; in the Department of 
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Ser Rpcoaiis, lIisroairAi; History, Dumomacv, 
World War; War Gulf, Russian Rpvoii iiom 

Comult: For History and Adminisfraiion <»in, 
A., Manuel de diphmattque (Parts 1K94), LanK*^*^* 
C. V., and Stein, II , /^t archtet de VimUnre di 
France (Pans 1891). Hall, Hubert, Repertor;^ of lint- 
ish Arihites, vol. 1- (I^mdon 1920- ) p 
Ijoewe, V., Das deutsche Archnwsen" seine (jnchnhte 
und Orgamsanon (Breslau 1921)! Muller, S , I cit , 
J. A., and Fnun, R , Ilandleulnit voor het ordenen 
hesfhryven archteven (2nd cd. Groningen 1920 tr 
into French. 'Fhe Hague 1910), Amcntan Histoiitai 
Assoaation, Public Archives (Jommission, * 

for 1913 and 1914 (Washington l9iS“*6), Jcnkini'in, 
H., Manual of Archive AdmnistPation, ^*”*^8*® 
dowment for International Pcaoe, Division of 
nomica and History, Economic and Social Hi*' jy 
of the World War, British senes (Oxford 
Later Court Hands (Cambridge, Eng. 19 * 7 )* 
nova, E., ArchSvistsca (Siena 1928). 

For thb Relation of National Auchivfs 
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Diplomacy and HiaroRiociiAPifY: Gooch, G. P., 
Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy (3rd im- 
pression, lomdon igzS); Fay, S. 13 ., (Jrij^ins of the 
World War, a vols. (New York iga8), especially 
rol. i, ch. i; Webster, C. K., “'I'hc Study of DritisJi 
ForeiKn Policy (Nineteenth (’cntur>)** in American 
Historical Revieto, vol. xxx (i924'25) 728 37. 

For American Ahciiives: Van Tyne, C. II., and 
jA'land, W. G., Guide to the Archives of theGw ern’- 
ftient of the United States (2nd ed. Washin;>ron 1907); 
Keport of the Library of Congress, “Archives of 
Government outside of the City of Washington*’ in 
62nd Cong., 3rd scss.. House of Representatives Docu- 
ments, vol. cxxxv, no. 1443; Leland, W. G., and 
Merencss, N. D,, Introtiutliou to, the American Offi- 
cial Sources for the Economic and Social History of 
the World War, Ciimegic Kndowmcfit for Interna- 
ti«mal Peace, Division of Economics and History, 
Kainomic and Social llistor>' of the World War, 
American series (New Haven 1926); I^'land, W. (i., 
“'rhe Nalamal Archives; a Programme” in Atturican 
Historical Hevietv, \-ol. xviii (1912--13) 1-28, reprinted 
in 63rd Cong., 3rd sess., Setiate Doannents, vol. xv, 
no, 717; Pauli in, C. O., “History of the Movement 
fur a National Archives Building in Washington, 
I). C.” in 62nd f’ong., 2nd sess.. Senate Documtnts, 
vul. \K\i, no. 297. 

ARDASHEV, PAVEL NIKOLAYEVICH 
(1865-1924), Russian historian, professor at 
the iinivtM'sities of Dorpat and Kiev. Ardashev 
is best known as the author of a monu- 
mental work on the provincial intendants of 
I'Vancc in the last period of the ancmt regime. 
His conclusions arc completely at variance with 
the view of the intendants which has prevailed 
since de I'octjucvillc. His work is of undoubted 
value in revising and increasing our informa- 
tion about the intendants hut his appreciation 
of their historical nde has been seriously con- 
tested. In Ardashev’s description the intendant 
was an enlightened and public spirited olHcial, 
a member of the nobility or of the new class 
of higher ofTicialdom, no stranger in his prov- 
ince, not very young, well situated financially, 
not bent upon promotion and practically not 
removable, and thus in a position to c'arry on 
his highly expensive office in a spirit of inde- 
pendence; far from being a tool of the central 
authorities, he often initiated measures which 
they enacted and sometimes acted contrary 
to their specific directions. His relationship 
with the provincial parlemcnts and with the 
lower courts was on the whole one of coopera- 
tion. In the municipalities he championed the 
masses against the corrupt municipal oligar- 
chies and was the leader of the movement for 
tit-ban regeneration and sound financial adminis- 
tration. 

Ardashev’s conservative views were expressed 
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even more clearly in a pamphlet which he 
issued in defense of Taine on the occasion of 
Aulard’s attack upon laine’s scholarship and 
in a course of lectures on, European histoiy 
since 1792, which were published in Russian 
in 1910. 

Alexander Gourvitch 

Worhsx Proiintsialnaya administratsia vo Frantsii ,v 
poslednuyu poru staros'o pfjriadka, 1774-8Q, Provint- 
sialnie intendanti (Provincial administration in France 
in the latter part of the ancien regime 1774-89. TTic 
provincial intendante), 3 vols. (St. Petersburg 1900- 
03); vol. i summarized by Ardashev as “ Les in- 
tendants de province h la hn de Tancien regime’* 
in Res'ue cThistoire modeme et contemporaine, vol. v 
(*903) 5-38; vol. ii tr. into French by Louis Jousse- 
randot as Les intendants de province sous Louis XVI 
(Paris 1909); vol. iii contains documentary evidence in 
French. 

Consult: Karcyev, N., “La rdvolution frangaise dans 
la science liistorique nissc” in La rh)olution fran^cdse, 
vol. xlii (1U02) 321-45. Also rcvicu's of Ardashev’s 
work in English Historical Relieve (1901) 597-99; in 
Journal des savants (1901) 401-10; in La rei'olution 
frarifahc, vol. xl (1901) 5S7“^4, vol. xhi (1904) 463- 
68, vol. Ivi (1909) 551-60; and in Armales r^vedu- 
tionnaires, vol. ii (1909) 266-68. 

ARDIGC"), ROBERTO (1828-1920), Italian 
philosopher. He started his career as a Catholic 
priest, but because of his conversion to positiv- 
ism he abandoned the priesthood in 1871 and 
became professor at the University of Padua 
(1881-1909). He was the leader of Italian pos- 
itivism ana was a significant figure in its devel- 
opment. Ardigo ascribed great importance to 
psychology, differing in this respect from Comte, 
and envisaged all of reality as passing from the 
less to the more distinct, like mental phenomena. 
He considered the universe as a progressive 
series of natural formations ascending to the 
human spirit and its manifestations. 

The distinctive characteristic of Ardig6’s 
sociology, which may be termed a juristic 
philosophy, consists in its theory of justice as 
a force peculiar to society. Independently of 
Fouillec’s doctrine of iddvs-forces, Ardig6 
taught that social ideals arise naturally from 
social life and its struggles, that they first inform 
the juristic, then the ethical, order through their 
acquired impulsion on the human wfill. To the 
extent to which they authorize a certain course of 
conduct, these ideals become rights; they be- 
come duties to the extent to which they 
make it imperative. Accordingly responsi- 
bility is regarded as correlative with autonomy 
or self-control. Ardigb’s sociological doctrines 
have influenced the Italian positivistic school of 
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criminology and have alao influenced certain 
currents of contemporary Italian juristic philos- 
ophy. 

Alessandro Levi 

Workr. Opere fiiosofurhe^ ii vols. (Padua iSSa-igiS), 
especially vol. iii, Afem/e dei positix'isUy and vol. iv» 
Soekdatgia, 

Cofuu/t: Marchesini, Giovanni, Roberto 
Vuomo € Vwnamsta (Florence tgaa); lIoiTdina, Harold, 
Modeme Pfttlosophen (l^ipsic 1905), tr. hy A. C. 
Mason (London 1915) ch. 11; Roberto Ardiigd, nnVfi 
eommemoratn i nel /. lentrnario della sua nasata (Milan 
1929), with an adequate bibliogiaphy. 

AREXAL, COXCEPCldx (1820-93). Spanish 
feminist and social reformer. Family envinm- 
ment, personal taste and her marriage to a law- 
yer and journalist who shared her social ideals 
and encouraged her, led Concepcion Arenal to 
the study of social science and to active work in 
philanthropy. She advocated the emancipation 
of women, a stand remarkable in those da^-s, 
especially in Spain, and took a leading part in 
the movement for public education. She was 
particularly famous in Europe for her work in 
criminology. I'hc Spanish government ap- 
p<'inted her inspector general of the prisons 
in 1864, and the Academy of Moral and Politi- 
cal Science awarded her a prize. 

Concepcion Arenal is a curious combination, 
an eighteenth century rationalist believing in^ 
human progress and equalitarian ideals, and a 
nineteenth centur}' philanthropist. Jovellanos, 
Madame de StaH, Guizot, Lacordaire and 
Herbert Spencer influenced her appreciably. 
In her scheme of thought social equilibrium 
depends on the harmony of the three elements 
of human nature, physical, moral and intellec- 
tual. Progress toward social equality would 
bring us nearer to this harmony. The forces 
which hamper this evolution she distinguished 
as individual (routine, indifference, injustice), 
economic (unemployment, old age, sickness) 
and moral (disappearance of the spirit of ^*me- 
gation, religious decay). To counteract these 
forces we must resort to private and coopera- 
tive initiative. In connection with the former 
she outlined a personal method of approach of 
which modem psychologists would not disap- 
prove. As to the latter, she held that associations 
should be federated and should act as a link 
between the state and the individual. 

RenS E. G. Vailiant 

ImporUmi worka: Iai hene/uenda, la filantropia y la 
eoHdad (Madrid 1861); Cartag d lot delincuentea 
(Coruifai 1865); Etiudiot pemtendanoa (Madrid 1877); 


El vidtador del preso (Madrid 1896); El paaperiamo^ 
a vols. (Madrid 1897); El vidtador M pobre (Madrid 
19 * 3 )- 

Consult: Vaillant, R., Concepddn Arenal (in French) 
(New York 1926). 

ARETINO, LEONARDO. See Bruni, Leo- 

NARDO. 

ARGENSON, RENfi LOUIS DE VOYER 
DE PA ULM Y, Marquis d*( i (>(>4-1 757), French 
WTiter on cainomic and political subjects. The 
main principle in d’Argenson’s philosophy was 
universal liberalism — ^“not too much govern- 
ment*’ (par trap ^oin'erner). In politics the “de- 
mocracy” which he wished to “admit into the 
monarchic state” depended primarily on the 
abolition of inherited distinctions between the 
estates and on the decentralization of adminis- 
tration. In the eamomic sphere he demanded 
the cc*ssation of all interference with the pro- 
duction and circuLition of goixls — ^“Ict liberiy 
ha\c sway,” at least as long ns it is “allied to 
justice.” D’.Xrgcnson, the ^rand seigneur^ \\as 
a partis.m of the people, and he went alnioht 
so far as to Uilk of equality as a natural riglit. 
He was alsi> a rar/iywr, one for whom agri- 
culture is the main b.Lsis of the state. Finally 
he w'as one of the first advocates of international 
arbitration. 

G. Wfi'i frsse 

Important uorks: Connddatiom sur le gnuvetntment 
ancien et prixent de la Frame (written alniut 1717, 
published in Amsterdam 1764); Journal et memnire\, 
9 void. (Pans 1859 -^>7). 

Consult: Alem, A., Le Marquis {VArgenson et 
Vetonomie poltttque au debut du XV III' sdile (Pans 

1900)- 

ARGENTRE, BERTRAND D’ (1519-90). 
French jurist, historian and man of affairs. He 
succeeded his father as seneschal of Rennes in 
1548 and later became president of the prcsidial 
court. He wrote an important Histoire de 
Bretagne (Rennes 1582, 3rd cd. Paris^ 1618). 
Argentre is best known, howoiVer, for his work 
as one of the commissioners to restate the cus- 
tom of Brittany (finished ijSo) and for his 
treatise Commentarii in patriot Britomm leges 
(Poris 1608, 6th ed. Paris 1646), a part of which 
appeared aa Conunentmres sur ks quatres premiers 
litres de Panciettne coutume de Bretagne (Rennes 
1568). 

Aigentr£'s service to the law may be tracw 
directly to his provincial patriotiam and to his 
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long experience as head of the provincial cr>urt. 
He succeeded in retaining the strong individual 
lone of the custom of Brittany in its restatement^ 
which was principally his work. His best and 
most enduring work was in the conflict of laws, 
where he is conspicuously the precursor of the 
niodcrn d(X*trine. His thecjry that the Breton 
custom was, to use a later phmse, “the law of 
the land’* is contrary to that of the statuta of 
the lulian school. It led him to refuse recogni- 
tion to any foreign lav^ , except to the extent that 
it had created a personal status. Any local trans- 
action in which a foreigner look part was within 
his novel category of “mixed statute” and was 
go\erncd by the local law. This doctrine, 
stmngly opiM)sed in France by Dumoulin, 
Co(|uille ami their successi)rs, was adopted by 
the Dutch jurists of the seventeenth century 
and through them deeply iniUienced Story, 
Dicev and most common law scholats. 

JosFPH H. Bfalk 

i'tmuilti La L.»ruU* Jc (Vil.in, ( h.iik*s do, lUrttand 
d* Kr\ dmtnnrs fundv^uts it It up tti/hieme 

(S,iint-Amand iSgi), ccmtaininK a full bthliography; 
].ainc, Aini.uul, lutpf^duitwpi au dpoit wit pnational 
pmt, 2 NoU. (Pans jSSh 92) \oI. i, p. 30<>-425; 
Mtili, I , JrtttnhtnuK wtd Mn/tpuicut und due Jte~ 
dmfuttf* im inti mat wnttUn Pmat^ und Strafrecht 
(Lcipsic 

ARIS'rOCRACY. Ktymokigically aristocracy 
means the rule of the best, a sNstem which at 
first blush commends itself to common sense 
as the most rational form of government, but 
on second thought raises the questions: Who 
are the best, and how' are they distinguished? 
Plato, who introduced the term into social 
thcoiy, made their selection and education for 
the purposes of directing personal and social 
life the main thesis of his great treatise, hut was 
'cry well aware of the difficulties of setting the 
np'chanism in motion. 

Perhaps the most delicate operation that the 
host amk wisest can be called upon to perform 
IS that of selecting the best and wisest for their 
coadjutors and successors. In any case, when 
translated into practise, the rule of the best 
*nust mean the rule of those who are thought 
«ie best, whether by themselves or by others. 
In this sense we may say that both monarchy 
and democracy normally pa* attention, well or 
«l directed as may happen, to the aristocratic 
principle. It is in the interest of democracy to 
choose the best available men for every sort of 
nnction, and its frequent failures in this 
respect are more due to the lack of means of 


judgment than of good intention. The career 
open to talents has always been a part of the 
dem(x;ratic principle. The same maxim is 
accepted by any enlightened monarch in relation 
t«i every position, except that of the monarch 
himself, and even in this regard there have been 
monarchies in which merit and experience have 
lieeii taken into account in the choice of a 
successor. Paradoxically enough, it is just the 
historic aristocracies which arc on principle 
opposeil to the rule, for they arc rooted in the 
view that the function of government belongs 
to a defined class, recruited by heredity, and 
though an intelligent arisUKiat would doubtless 
agree that the best should rule, he would 
subjoin: “And the best are those of our blood.” 

I Ic may be liberal enough to make some reser- 
vations in favor of breeding, whereby the man 
of plebeian origin may be sufficiently dyed with 
the aristocratic tincture to be admitted as a 
“new* man” to the charmed circle. But the 
regular passport is birth, and even the personal 
honors which please the aristocrat most are 
those which ha\c “no damned nonsense about 
merit.” 

^I’hus tlierc is a marked contrast between 
aristocracy as a ration.iI S) stem w'liich functions 
where\cr the principle obtains of choosing the 
man deemed best for a post, and aristocracies 
as historic s\ stems in which fitness is deter- 
mined primarily by birth and all questions of 
capacity aiu’ 'haracter are secondary. It must, 
however, be understood that the true aristoc- 
lacy thoroughly bclie\es in itself, and unless the 
belief is hugely shared by other classes its power 
is precarious. Aristocracy is the rule of a class 
w'hich is deemed, ceitainly by itself and in 
greater or less degree by others, to monopolize 
fitness for government. 

Botli in idea and in historj* aristocracj* is 
generally opposed to monarchy as well as to 
democracy, but it is to be remarked that within 
its own circle arist »cracy generally guards one 
Jcmocratic principle with solicitude. Its mem- 
bers are all of the one caste; they are each 
other’s peers; they are the 6/iotoi, generically 
alike and different from all others. In dueling 
societies, they and they alone have the dueler’s 
right. The duke must not refuse the commoner 
satisfaction if the commoner is “born,” but must 
refuse it to anyone not “bom.” ’Fhe proudest 
aristocracies, like the English, think or thought 
little of titles w’hich could be conferred for mere 
merit, and Squire Western of the eighteenth 
century is at one with Squire Ilamley of the 
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early nineteenth in a certain dislike of a lord, 
often a member of a new family, yet claiming 
precedence over a family which h;is ruled its 
own acres since the Conquest. This remarkable 
exception to the too general rule that every 
Englishman loves a lord has not been suTiciently 
noted as a mark of the inner essence of the 
aristocratic spirit. At the same time titles in the 
modem as contrasted with the ancient world 
have ser\cd to mark our aristocracies, and the 
English custom o^ primogeniture by restricting 
the succession has helped to merge the de- 
scendants of a great family in the general com- 
munity and thus blur the edges of distinction, 
since, after all, birth is socially nothing unless 
it is generally known. 

AristtYcracics ha\c been often hostile to 
monarchy, or at least jealous and suspicious of 
it. In many cases, as in the early (rreek states, 
they managed to throw off its supremacy or 
reduce it to a shadow' for the performance of 
certain religious rites, or to a position of tutelage 
like that of the Spartan kings. Monarchy on its 
side has in consequence frequently leaned on the 
third estate for support, and in a)iitt*sttiig 
feudal privilege has storxl for Ixith a m<jre equal 
justice and a wider national unity. There is 
much in monarchy that may favor any kind oi 
equality, as long as it does not touch the 
throne and is opposed to every privilege except 
that of one family. On the other side of the* 
account, aristocracy involves government by 
discussion and the nilc of a responsible senate, 
as against the arbitrary decision of a single man 
who, even if constrained by custom to take 
counsel with the nobles, is himself solely and 
ivhoUy responsible for the final choice. In 
archaic societies the relation is likely to be 
closer. Those of royal blood are sufficiently 
numerous to constitute an aristocracy of them- 
selves, and to be roj'al means not necessarily 
to be an actual king, but a potential king, one 
of those fitted by descent for kingship, and 
hence a possible claimant of any throne that is 
vacant or wreakly occupied. 

Royalties in general tend to form an endog- 
amous caste, as is shown by the perN-asive 
intermarriages of the royalties of Europe, who 
from this point of view may be regarded as 
having formed the supreme aristocratic circle 
For to monarchy, too, birth is the one really 
stable qualification. The early Kriman Empire, 
indeed, used the law of adoption to overcome 
the manifest risks of such a system, and used it 
with effect, particularly in the second century 


Aai. But it is characteristic of the weakness of 
such a device that the palmy days of the 
Antonines ended abruptly with the choice of a 
worthless son as his successor hy the noblest 
of the emperors. Moreover, unless not only 
blood hut strict priinogcnitute is the rule, there 
is alw'a}$ the [Yossihiiity of civil war ainonir 
surv'iving sons, and the history of the Mogul 
Empire shows how' fatal the results may In. 
'riie one-man ruler is of course more depoiulfui 
on the general aco'ptance of his ]X)sition than 
a group of peers who, though a small mi^orit^, 
may be sufliciently well organi/ed to defend 
their {XYsiiiun. Success, paitiiiilarly militaiy 
success, has often made monarchs, from 
Naixdcon downwanls, Init it is Indief in hirlh 
that has engendered d)ni.stKs and a fear ol 
revolutirm that has snpp<irttil them and uin 
preserved them in form while a ina\ )r of the 
palace or a shogun hasaelinllv extici'^ed po\\(*r. 

What is common to .ni%toi*tac\ and in()naK'»\ 
is of course that go\ernrnent is the pn\ili;'c of 
the one or the few, and is evternal to me 
governed. If we confine o^r-^ehes to slahh cn 
“legitimate” monarehie.s, wl in iv add that il.t 
privilege in both cases d^pmn is priinaiiW np 
birth. This is no iloul)t tlie ha^Nis of an alhanu 
which is deeper than tlie occasional hoaiht\ 
Historically aristocracies have inoit ollen lx in 
associated with monarchy than entirely inde- 
pendent. Nobles formed tlie king’s ciMirt, 
looked to him for advancement and since uns 
for poor relations, monopolized the militaiv 
commands in his army and in return gave his 
rule support in their own territories. In a 
feudal system a balance is struck in which at 
each grade the inferior holds his position on 
temw of serv'icc to the superior, who in turn 
protects and a.ssures him in liis position. 1 he 
balance is insecure, and gre^at nobles in par- 
ticular watch for opportunities to make their 
position independent and hereditary, but unlos 
in the rare event that the noMc is great enough 
to set up a king on his owH account he will 
recognize his overlord as tht keystone of tlic 
arch. The historic instances aristocratic rule 
without dependence on monarchy have been 
relatively few. They would iiicludc most of the 
Greek city-states before the rile of the ty rannies 
and democracies, Sparta, notwithstanding the 
preservation of the dual kingship, being 
reckoned among them. They would include t le 
commercial republics of the Phoenicians, 
thage, the Philistine city-states, probably, 
though little seems to be known of them, t c 
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tribal republics of early India and above all the 'which are accentuated as we move upwards. 
Roman Republic, tinctured and certainly in- The tribe becomes a definite unity. It has a 
vigorateil as this might be by sonte dcmociatic chief or a governing council, often with con- 
el cnicnts. One cannot add the spiritual suprem- sidcrablc powers, and the chief is frequently 
acy of the Brahmans, though perhaps more hereditary. Fighting become more organized 
deeply rcxited and more widely extended than and fills a larger place, while the position of 
any of these, because they never regarded direct women sinks. We hear not only of family 
tcin|wral sovereignty as within their sphere. In feuds but of tribal wars, and as war requires a 
mediaeval and modem Europe the association of leader wc have war chiefs as well as peace 
aristocracy w'ith monarchy has been the rule, chiefs. A successful war chief gets prestige and 
though with some brilliant exceptions. On the a {)osition which no headman of a group j>os- 
wholc it is in this asscKiation that aristocracy sessed, and how his success may grow, h*>w 
has had its widest reach. Aj^art from some then he will get a group of comites about him 
brilliant, but not long lived, democratic im- and how' the position tends to be hereditary 
pulses in classical antiquity , the normal gov em- hardly need to be said. But, it should be rc- 
ment of civilized states, down to quite nuidcm marked, women and children arc taken in the 
times, has been in the hands of prnileged classes, tribal wars, while adult male captives may be 
whether royal or arisUKratic or both in cooper- adopted to fill the gaps in the victorious com- 
ation. munity, so that alien elements begin to enter it. 

What are the origin and basis of this dis- Such elements do not necessarily fall into a 
tinctiem between ruler and ruled? In the lower status, but they may do so. The captiv'e 
simplest knowr* nnrties, v\hich though piob- women, for instance, will often be secondary 
ahl) not primitive arc nearer to the primitive wives, reenforcing the growing tendency to 
tlian any others that we know', no siicli dis- pohgamy. 

tiiution is found. 'Fhe little gnnips which A more decisive step, how'ever, is taken with 
constitute the nucleus of social life present no the development of agriculture and industry, 
inequalities of rank, and while man> of these A tribe that has developed warlike organization 
gfoups aic associated in larger aggregates which out of mere tribal quarrels ma> begin to turn it 
may be called tribes, there is hardly ever any to more utilitarian ends. It may even be more 
gradation of powei among them, or indeed any to its taste to continue the hunter's life, to 
common authority. As to sex, women are often raid agricultural tribes for their produce, as the 
the full equals of men and in general are at least (/ua)cuni ^ or to subject them to a regular 
far nearer to ei|uality than they are under more trihuto. If a^oK'uIture Ls practised at home, a 
advanced conditions of material culture. As to demand for laoor arises which may be met by 
age, there arc cases, particularly among the taking slaves. Thus, on the one hand, we have 
Australian aborigines, where the jwver is the rise of a warrior class, and, on the other, 
exercised by the ciders, and sometimes oppres- alien ekmeiits ot lower status, slaves or serfs, 
sivcly, but there is no question of a governing or perli.ips tributary peoples. Finally, encour- 
chss restricted by birth. 'Fhc little groups have aged by success, the tribe begins deliberately 
in general leaders or headmen, but their power to enlaige its borders, and sends out streams of 
is more often a matter of personality than of any migrants to settle dow n as lords in the territories 
rigid rule. Be} ond the group there is St ill less ail- of milder n^ore industrious and perhaps more 
lhority„and a chief of a whole tribe is a rarity, civilized peoples. P is not of course suggested 
What is most important, access to the soil and that such a bare ouiiinc repeats itself in every 
its products is available to all members of the case. 'Fhc intention is only to indicate the con- 
community, and the products of the chase or ncction of a series of dificrentiations which we 
the search arc generally shared among those find still within the limits of the simpler peoples 
I ’’csent. Private rights in these things arc not as we pass from the lower to the higher hunters, 
nnknow'n, but are quite subordinate. In personal and from them to the successive stages of agri- 
things private property is recognized and is culture and the breeding of animals. As w-e pass 
more effective, but possessions are too insig- up the scale of material culture wc find more 
nificant to lead to accumulation, and goods are social differentiation, larger units with more 
in fact often destroyed at death. effective government, more evidences of slavery 

When we pass to peoples of rather more and serfdom, on the one side, and of a noble 
advanced material culture we find changes class, on the other, more insistence on the 
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restriction of landed property to nobles and 
chiefs. Here and there, as in some oceanic 
islands, ^e have a definite upper caste of 
property owners and a lovicr order of landless 
laborers. 

Thus the comparative study of the simpler 
societies prepares us for the history of the 
earlier civilirations in which the growth of 
larger states, their frequent expansion into vast 
and insecure empires, the exalution and even 
deification of the monarch, the elevation of 
military and sacerdotal orders and the sub- 
jection in greater or less degree of the masses, 
play their well known part To attempt to 
characttri7e these developments in thur com- 
plex and endlessly valuing detail would be to 
v\nte a historv' of civili/ation, hut soim tiling 
must be said of the basis of difierentiation. We 
have followed mihtaiism a:» the mam clue, but 
there arc other influences enUnglcxl with it. 
One is sacral In many simpler societies the 
shaman has an influence equal, perhaps supe- 
rior, to the chiefs, and in many cases shaman 
and chief are one. In early civilization the 
priestly order is otten supreme. The Sumerian 
citv'-statc was ruled bv' the fiaUsi as the liKal 
gi fs direct representative. In Egxplian history 
the priestly order reveals itself as dominant, and 
in India the Brahmans through long contests 
vindicated their position as the suj^eriors of the 
wamor classes and the secular prince. But there • 
is more even than this. Militarism is blind 
force, and society is not stable until blind force 
is recogm/ed as authority. 'Fhe transforming 
agency is religion. The king is a god or the 
representative of a god, or at least the Ixjrd’s 
anointed whom the church has consecrated. 
Rebellion therefore is as the sin of witchcraft. 
The nobles perhaps hold from him at tlie outset, 
but in addition many of them are of royal 
descent, and others, like many of the great 
Greek families, might find for themselves a 
descent from heroes and demigods. Under 
higher religions, which exclude such concep- 
tions, the respect for ancestry still has a mys- 
tical authority going far beyond any scientific 
justification. If the English nobleman’s ancestor 
was not a god, he at least came over with the 
Conqueror, llie power that is long established 
raises no heartburnings. It does not injure 
self-feeling as the elevation of a rival may do, 
but is generally accepted as above competition, 
always provided that it does not attempt in- 
novations. 

Another influence to be considered is eco- 


nomic. Throughout, the main basis of aris- 
t<K*nic 7 is territorial possession. Quite apart 
fixnn any s}MH.iaI rights and privileges, the 
ownership of a great estate involves a kind of 
petty aovcrcignty over its population which 
no other property cunters. In a feudal nohihty 
it is ifidctxl the admiiiistrativ e functions that 
take the first place, and when camomic dcvtl- 
opment has gone far enough to engender 
manufacture, commerce and a money economy, 
it is rather hostile than otlurvvisc to the rule of 
an exclusiv c aristocracy, for the teiuli ncy is to 
buy out feudal obligations ami transform the 
hef into hereditary property. Again, if vve Icxik 
to the origin of aristocratic estates, we fuid that 
grants from the crown, the results of wars, 
auiquest, rebellions and attainders, spoliation 
of church lands and so forth, lay the foundation 
of many of them. But underneath all this tiie 
economic factor must operate Ont fimilv 
pn>spcrs by gtHul management and advan- 
tageous marnigcs while another fails Riches 
themselves are respttleil as the basis of success 
and the signs of eapieitv, and shier vvi illh 
fmm carlv stages is social piwir and can he 
translated .it lowest into political influence 
There is thirdiv tlie biological factor in vvliiih 
many sec tlic real dcteniiinant The ruling 
section, be it race or class, ntinng from 
without or rising from within, is in this vuw 
the superior tv pc, hist fitted to rule and ])n>\ing 
its fitness bv success. 1 his is the 
justification alike of hereditary monircliv mil 
aristocracy, which for the jmrpose* of this 
discussion need not be dillercntiati d Sonic 
thinkers indeed, going bevond the Insis «if 
biology, think of common human natiin is 
something es8C'nti.illy weak, i>oor and incapible 
of sclf-govcmmcnt. It meds direction fiom 
above. Unfortunately there are only human 
beings to be its directors. But it steins to be 
thought that there is a small section of hum in 
beings which superior hereditary endowment, 
developed by family tradition and lifelong habit, 
cquii>s for the superhuman task of niling not 
only themselves but othc'rs, and in this natural 
arbtocracy is the hope of human society I Ins 
is the aristocratic ideal proper, and must 
command a certain respect since its ultimate 
origin IS in Plato. Against it must be set the 
democratic conception that human nature, 
howwer weak and defective, has in it the pos- 
sibility of higher things which arc develop 
by responsibility and the common life, that lie 
better training lies in self-discipline rather t an 
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subjection, in cooperation rather than sub- 
servience. and that the society resting on wide 
acceptance of a common well-l)eing has a 
broader basis than that of the prestige of a 
superexccllcnt but narrow class. 

I^caving these two ideals to speak for them- 
selves. wc return to the more distinctly bio- 
logical issue which is entangled in the extremely 
involved questions of race, class and caste, of 
the effects of inbreeding on the one side, and 
miscegenation on the other, and of actual 
ascendancy as a test of pernunent merit. We 
will assume with the biologist that tlie psycho- 
logiud factors making for success, whate\er they 
may be, are as hcreditable as any pin steal factors 
on the same terms, that is, that they are germinal 
or innate and not acquired. What wc know of 
the conflicts of peoples seems to indicate that in 
numerous cases physically stronger and more 
vigorous, perhaps harder and less scrupulous, 
races have come into ajntact with weaker ones 
and cstabhsbf J • it iua> be a durable ascend- 
ancy. How far this admission would CdTiy 
us we might determine if wc knew belter what 
is meant by race. Using the term in a wide 
sense, however, and granting the possibility of a 
d( finite racial superiority in the aristocracy that 
is founded directly on conquest, the fact remains 
that these conquests represent military superi- 
ority alone, which is compatible with inferiority 
in other respects. The pastoral tril)cs, which 
have so often overrun settled peoples, were 
supreme in the assemblage of militar>' qualities 
and pretty clearly inferior in others. The most 
successful barbarian rulers rcci>gni/ed the 
disparity, as did the Gothic rulers who recog- 
nized the superiority in the Roman culture, just 
as the Romans in earlier days had bowed to the 
cultural eminence of the Greeks. Conquest 
docs found aristocracies, hut docs mit sub- 
stantiate their claim to all round superiority. 

The question then arises whether the con- 
queror. is to preserv’e his aloofness. If so, he 
will have to live in an armed camp like tlu 
Spartiates and maintain an c\clusi\encs.s which 
is likely to have unfavorable results. Socially 
it requires a fatal division of society into 
opposed camps wherein the rulers are com- 
pelled by their situation to make their own 
preservation the foremost consideration in 
Rovemment. Biologically it involves the dif- 
ficult question of inbreeding. Will the caste 
prosper in isolation and therefore in endogamy? 
Here it must be said that contemporary genetics 
not altogether justify the popular opinion 
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of inbreeding as a necessary cause of degenera- 
tion. On the “factoriar* hypothesis the danger 
lies merely in the increased chance of a union 
of factors hearing the same defect, and if the 
stock were sound througliout, this danger 
would not exi.st. Some writers evidently think 
the TLsk of importation of defects frrim outside 
marriages the more serious of the two. On this 
view, however, tw’o comments must be made. 
First, if the choice of partners is narrow, per^ns 
of unknown defects will find mates when they 
had much better remained unmarried. That 
this is a real danger in monarchical and close 
aristocratic aistcs, and particularly in cases 
where wealth is sought to replenish aristocratic 
fKiverty, is fairly well known. Second, if there 
is a possible deterioration through intermar- 
riage, there is also the opportunity of new com- 
binations uniting perhaps for the first time in 
evolution the best elements in two strains, and 
so marking a distinct step forw’ard in racial life. 
This is strictly comparable to the results aimed 
at by practical geneticists in the vegetable 
world, and though we have no means of meas- 
uring its Sf>cul importance, the frequent ap- 
pearance of vigor and originality among mixed 
races suggests that it is a real factor to be 
reckoned with. 

In all this w'C are assuming an original 
“racial" ditlercnce. Where this does not exist 
tlie biological considerations must be quite 
diflerent. »e ascend.incy must be due to some 
superiority ir power, cither in the present or 
the past, and how' far such supenonties would 
be penrinent would depend for modern 
genetics on the question whether they rested 
upon a dcfimle mutation or on a quantitative 
variation of a cimiinon character or perchance 
on the exceptional mating of two factors W’hich 
could not he counted uj>on for recurrence. It 
is thus easily explicable that the inheritance of 
eminent ahiliU is the raritx which we actually 
find it to be. We -un by no means count upon 
it, whereas with equality of opportunity it is 
reasonable to count on the power of the superior 
faculty to find its W'ay to the front. Hereditary 
privilege therefore seems in these cases to be 
superfluous and rather dangerous, and these 
considerations will apply to all cases in which 
aristocracy has ceased to be endogamous. 

If wc ask why, then, the privilege of birth 
has played so large a part in civilization, the 
answer is probably neither sacral nor economic 
nor biological, but rather the need and the 
difficulty of government. The need and the 
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diAiculty grow as society enlarges its borders 
and comes to embrace numerous peoples of 
diverse chanicter and traditions, varying fonns 
of industry^ grades of wealth and poverty. As 
this process ad\anccs, government bix'omes a 
special art and mystery, remote from the ordi- 
nary' man, and the mystery of mysteries is how 
to secure obedience. The first nectMwity is 
loyalty to the leader, who offers himself and 
proves successful. What more natural than to 
follow his son as successor, brought up by him 
and already in\e$tcd witli secondary power? 
What more disastrous than contests for the 
succession? Tt is not likely that sacral theories 
are deliberately invented to enforce loyalty, 
but where they arise at this stage of de\elop- 
ment states are more likely to flourish. The 
quasi-divinc monarrhs will be the 8ur\’ivors. 
This reason applies most cogently to the 
monarchical principle, but w'e have seen how 
at bottom the aristocracies are linked up with 
their superiors. Social order will require local 
and departmental nilers, and for them t(K>, so 
far as they do not hold directly from the 
crown, against which their own feelings rebel, 
a sanction is needed. Thus it seems at bottom 
to be the need of a stable gr>vemment which 
maintains the authority of the superior. Only 
with the spread of education and communication 
does self-government on the large scale become 
a possibility (and even now self-government * 
has hardly passed beyond the experimental 
stage). 

The decline of aristocracy in modem times 
has been due not merely to the rise of demo- 
cratic ideas but to economic changes. Territorial 
ascendancy was undermined by the growth of 
industry; urban communities arose which 
resented territorial jurisdiction and obtained 
charters and liberties of their own. The most 
prominent buigesses, matching the nobles in 
wealth, began to establish a plutocracy frankly 
regardless of aristocratic tradition. Alwut their 
wealth there is no halo of antiquity; men sec it 
growing before their eyes. The successful ones 
are positive, matter-of-fact, measure values in 
terms of hard cash, and reck little of antiquity, 
but believe that the future is with them, and 
are resentful not only of the political privileges 
and social preeminence of the aristocracy but 
more deeply of its repudiation of money as a 
standard and the too easy contempt for the 
money making for wnich it has never had any 
need. What attitude will the aristocracy take to 
this new power? It may stand proudly aloof, 


refusing intercourse, jeakiusly adhering to fiscal 
and personal privileges, but for the rest content 
to decline in wealth as its rival advances. Or it 
may make terms, and take its toll of the new 
wealth by marrying its daughters. The former 
has been on the whole the method of the 
continental aristocracic*s; the latter that of the 
British, probably because with them com- 
mercialism developed earlier and its prices were 
more tempting. But even in England the break- 
ing down of the caste feeling was very slow 
before the middle of the ninetcentli century. 
It took time to make a “gentleman.” Mr. 
Weston in Emma “was born of a respectable 
family which for the last tw'o or threnr genera- 
tions had been rising into gentility and prop- 
erty.” He himself was now thought a good 
match for Emma’s governess, and associated on 
equal terms with country gentlemen like the 
Knightleys and Woodhouscs, but was held in 
contempt by the aristocratic family of his first 
wife. In Thackeray’s time the I.»ady Annes and 
Lady Claras were deliberately married by their 
families to bankers or brew'crs. In the last 
generation or two this particular form of the 
marriage problem has been falling into the 
backgmuiul in our literature. Money, as 
Vespasian said, does not smell of its origin. 

Intermarriage in the end genet ns all social 
intercourse, and social inttTCour^e interacts 
closely with political cooperation. In France 
there was no question hut that the prosperous 
burgess belonged to the third estate, and the 
bourgeoisie, with the lesser clergy and a few 
idealists among the noblesse ^ took the lead in the 
first rc\'oliition, until frightened away by 
disorder, insecurity and some hints of socialism. 
In England there was a time, now difficult to 
imagine, when the city of lx>ndon took the 
lead in liberal movements. Commercial men 
headed the democratic assault after the Najwle- 
onic wars, and won their victory in the first 
Reform Act (1832) and the al)olition' of the 
protectionist duties on com (1846). But the 
rising tide of democracy bore reconciliation on 
its breast, and cooperated powerfully with the 
social influences that have been mentioned, so 
that from 1886 onward “property” in England, 
landed or other, presented a very solid front. 
The disappearance of the old liberal parties on 
the continent tells the same tale in a different 
language. Aristocracy, like hereditaiy absolut- 
ism, is dead. The issue for Europe is 
democracy and dictature, an issue whic 
depends in the end on the question whether t c 
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economic problem can be solved by good sense 
or must be kept unsolved by violence. 

Aristocracy would hardly have been sub- 
merged in plutocracy if its ideal had not been 
disintegrated by democratic criticism. Aris- 
tocracy held a high standard of honor and 
fortitude, of public duty and personal courtesy, 
of inner character as against outward show. 
Yet in so far as it believed itself to have a 
monopoly of such virtues its exclusiveness was 
neither compatible with ethical rc*juiremcnts 
nor based on scientific fads. Nature has not 
parted men into sheep and goats. In all classes, 
all colors and all creeds there are good men and 
less good, wise and unwise, competent and 
incapable. Of any collection of men -a nation, 
or a class, or even a group of nations like a 
world of white men- the most that we can 
scientifically venture is that their average is 
higher in some one or more of these respects 
than that of others. Yet it will remain that the 
good man or ihc, v tpdde man of the class with 
the lower average will hold his own among the 
higher. Why should he be excluded from their 
circle or from any of their functions if person- 
ally he is capable of performing them? Even 
the average superiority may hold only in respect 
of one quality and fail in others, as the white 
man w'ith his superiority in practical organiza- 
tion is inferior to the Japanese in artistic sense 
or to the Indian in fineness of spiritual per- 
ception. A mere sense of humor should prevent 
a nation or a class from vaunting an all n>uiul 
superiority which is hardly ever real. Ethically 
the traditional noblesse oblige might itself have 
taught that the greatest duty of the superior, 
if such he is, is not to wrap himself up in his 
superiority but to share his best with all the 
world, and for this purpose he must feel him- 
self at one with the world — a man, not a demi- 
god, among men. 

Men are very far from being equal but, 
sbnomialities apart, their differences are those 
of degree and lie as it w'ere on the surface of 
that deep seated identity which is common 
human nature. The great poet and, more than 
that, the great statesman is he w’ho does not 
stick in the differences, but can work down to 
these deeper forces and trust the results to the 
broader basis which they provide. From w'hat- 
cver point any race or class is truly superior, 
tt needs nothing but equality of opportunity to 
prove its merit. 

®y defenders of the hereditary principle 
tnuch 18 made of the high capacity of the 
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founder of the family, but no general assump- 
tion of outstanding merit is warranted. What 
may be assumed is that some ancestor, recent 
or remote, had a capacity of some kind suf- 
ficient to enable him to found* a family. Enough 
is known to assure us that such capacity is often 
of doubtful character, including, e.g,, skill in 
court intrigue or doubtful political services. The 
more distinctive mark of the ancient family is 
that, whatever the causes of its rise, it has in 
fact held on. It has kept its estates w’hile others 
have squandered theirs. It is morally more 
conservative than progressive or aggressive. It 
cares fi>r its tradition. To hold its head high for 
two or three hundred years, while others rose 
or fell, pushed and scrambled, won dizzy 
success and ruin, is after all no mean feat, and 
implies the persistence of a certain tradition 
and perhaps* a hereditary type of character. 

It is this type, rather than any unusual ability, 
which expresses itself in the aristocratic code, 
and more bmadly in the aristocratic manners at 
their best. The note of these manners is a 
security in the inner and the outer life w^hich is 
too deep and untroubled to be called a conscious 
assurance. A certain code is inbred from birth 
and as a matter of course governs each man’s 
own actions and those of his kind. He is aware 
of a coarser kind, but it serv^es only as a foil to 
tesich him what to avoid. He knows without 
formulating it what he has to do, and that is 
vhat he w:lj J and wlnt all his peers will do, 
and it iucludv» the knowledge of dealing with 
those whose code is different. Moreov'er he is 
Ixini free fi )m W’orr)" about material necessities, 
with the sense that he has enough and needs 
no more. Men outside his class arc appointed to 
serve him, and this too he takes for granted. 
This last }K)int is the clement in that repose 
stamping the caste of Vere dc Vere which galls 
the outsider. It is the basis of the quiet voice, 
the even touts and easy manner which carry so 
much further thai passion, vehemence and 
'houting. 

If we except this power of command, the 
other features of the aristocratic manner may 
be found in cases where there is no question of 
class ascendancy. It is a feature, for example, of 
those religious households in which piety is 
not emotionally acquired but inbred. There too 
is untroubled confidence and a moral security 
in the possession of real values, not touched by 
the needs of this world, regardless of advance- 
ment, competition and criticism. Observ'era of 
the working class have noted a similar dignity 
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and repose among humble craftsmen possessed 
of some skill which gives them security in their 
modest position, hut does not point the way to 
any great advancement. Thus the essential 
secret is not that of a class but of a standard 
held with conviction — what one may call a 
\'aluation. In the old families this valuation has 
become a settled tradition, and will survive a 
break of fortune, as has often been seen in 
revolutions. But in the aristiK'ratic valuation 
there is a per contra account. Its exclusiveness 
limits its imagination. Other men arc (hul's 
creatures, but so is the beetle which one avoids 
wantonly crushing; and in the traditional 
training there are for the circle itself elements of 
hardness derived from the militarist con- 
ceptions and the ideal of command and obedi- 
ence in w'hich aristocracy had its historic func- 
tion. The self-control which is expressed in the 
untroubled exterior in the presence of suffering, 
danger and death, and of which the aristocratic 
tradition makes so strong a point, insisting on 
its cultivation from the days of infancy upward, 
may too easily be turned to hardness. The 
capacity to endure, which is perhaps the finest 
of human possessions, may pass intr> willingness 
to .ailict, or at least into indifference to inflic- 
tion, which is the most dangerous of human 
vices. The attachment to field sports, doubtless 
a natural expression of high vitality, skill and 
courage, must yet seem a very' strange form of 
pleasure to an oriental, to whom, all life being 
sacred, searching questions must present them- 
selves when he is bidden to have regard to our 
superior morality and religion. It must be 
added that a certain lack of intellectual and 
artistic interest, even a certain repression of 
originality, too often constitute another aspect 
of that unquestioning acquiescence in things as 
they are which detracts from the value of the 
aristocratic ideal. Yet that ideal has played its 
historic part. It has contributed something vital 
to htiman experience, and if it has perished o^Iy 
to give way to unqualified materialism and the 
uncharted adventures of the wealth seekers, it 
has perished before its time. 
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ARLSTOPHANES (r. 445-385 b.c.), Athenian 
comic |WH‘t of the “i)ld Comedy.** Eleven of his 
forty plays ha\c sur\ived, of which the following 
arc most significant in the development of lus 
thought: TlieAcharnians(^2^)\ ThetJlouds (423); 
T/te Birds (414); Lymtrata (41 1); The Fro^s 
(405); Plutus (388). In the work of .Aristophanes 
there reverberates the epic century which had 
changed a seaind class Ionian seaport into the 
mistress of the seas and isles and the spiritual 
guide of (ircecc. His literary ijualities are of the 
highest — verve, gaycty, exuberant invention, 
irresistible fougiie^ exquisite lyricism-qualities 
scarcely marred by his equally e\ident violence, 
coarseness and partisanship. Some of his ob- 
scenity was traditional and apotropaic, but much 
of it was the lusty ribaldry of uninhibited high 
animal spirits. 

Llis social and political point of view was that 
of a complete lory, llis Toryism, however, was 
less the deliberate selection of a pidicy than the 
desire of a gentleman to live comfortably a life 
from which he derived satisfaction. Democracy 
in Athens was militaristic and imperialistic. 
Aristophanes heartily opposed both tendencies 
l>ecause they interfered with the kind of life he 
deemed worth while. But it is an error to make 
him the uncompromising foe of political imio- 
vation. He played the part of caricaturist in a 
world without newspapers, and he flouted eccen- 
tricity quite as unmeasurcdly as he attacked 
dangerous radicalism. Euripides and Socrates 
were his victims no less than popular leaders 
like Cleon and Hypcrbolus. 

He had no imiutors. Aristotle ignored him 
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%nd rightly, for his influence was slight com- 
pared to that of Philemon and Menander of the 
“New Comedy/* whom he foreshadowed in his 
latest plays. His survival is due to the fact that 
he embodies so well the great age in which he 
li\cd and to which later men looked back so 
fondly. He is frequently cited by the literary 
reactionaries of today, although by a curious 
paradox Tor>ism at the present time has just 
those militaribtic and imperialistic asscKiations 
which he so vigorously combated. 

Max Radin 

Consult: Mflller-StrubiriK, Hermann, Aristophanes 
und die histonsche Kritik (Lcipsic 1S73). Hesihancl, 
L \. K M., Etudis sur Atistophane (srd td. Pans 
i 8 q 2 ), Cniisct, Mauriie, Anstopham et h\ partis d 
Uhims (Pans 1906), tr. by James lx)tb (l^ndun 
vm)- 

ARISTOTLK (384-322 n.r.). He was born at 
Stagira, a Greek colonial town on the coast of 
Macedonia. His father w'ns a doctor, and this 
ma} help to the interest wIiIlIi he 

bhowed in physiological and zoological studies; 
his laini!) was of Ionian descent and the passion 
of the old Ionian plulohophers for a tbomugh 
iiiNcstigation of all the phenomena of n*iture 
iharactenzes his woik. Ills hte falls into lhrc*c 
periods — those of tlie pupil, the wandering 
scholar and teacher and the se‘ttled master of a 
seh<V)l. He became the pupil of Plato in the 
AcadcMm of Athens at the age of se\ entecn, and 
he pursued fiis studies duiing a period of twenty 
)cars until Plato’s death in 347. The years of 
his wanderings, which extend fn>m 347 to 335 
nr., were partly spent in the eastern Aegean 
(in the south of the 'Proad and in the adjoining 
islanil of I^slios) and partly at the Macedonian 
court at Pella. In the eastern Aegean Aristotle 
was associated, apparently as its master and 
teacher, with a small Platonic circle in which 
the “tyrant” Hermias (whose ailopted daughter 
he married) was one of the most amspicuous 
figures; sft Pella he acted as tutor to Alexander, 
the son of King Philip (who was connected by 
tics of policy with Hermias), and he may also 
have worked with a little group of disciples 
^ad colleagues in the general field of scientific 
inquiry. After the succession of Alexander to 
his father’s throne Aristotle returned to Athens, 
where he spent the third and i tst period of his 
(33S"3^2) as the head of a school which he 
set up in the Lyceum. This school, according 
h) tradition, was known as the “peripatetic,” 
the ambulatory (in Greek peripatos) in 
which he walked and talked with his pupils- 


Here, in the last dozen years of his life, he 
repeated, expanded and modified the courses 
which he had given before in the eastern Aegean 
and possibly at Pella; and here he also delivered 
a number <jf new courses of lectures. The body 
of Aristotelian writings which we possess repre- 
sents almost entirely these different courses, 
either in the form in which he left them or as 
they were edited after liis death by his disciples. 

Aristotle’s studies and lectures covered the 
field of general knowledge. The body of his 
writings thus forms an encyclopaedia — the first 
of encyclopaedias, but an encyclopaedia pro- 
ceeding from a single mind and informed by a 
single genetal philosophy. We may divide this 
general \yody under eight heads: first, logic 
(represented by the Orgamn)\ second, physics, 
or the general study of inorganic nature (repre- 
sented main!y by the Physics); third, biology, 
to which he especially devoted his attention, 
writing a treatise on the Ilistona ammahum and 
dcliv cring aninscs of lectures on various branches 
of the subject; fourth, psychology, a study which 
he founded by his De anima; fifth, metaphysics, 
or pure philosophy, which is represented by the 
MtUiphvms; sixth, moral philosophy, a study 
to ^^hlch he devoted two diilercnt courses, the 
earlier or Eudemian^ and the later or Ai<ro- 
machean^ Ethics; seventh, political philosophy, 
as it appears in the Politics; and eighth, aes- 
thetics or literary criticism, a field to which 
h long the /\//< ^orre and the Poetics, One of 
Aristotle’s grea^ ^t aintributions to knowledge 
was his classification of the sciences, lie was the 
first to iccogiJ/e the various branches of knowl- 
edge as separate sciences and to assign to each 
a particular method and content. 

Ills philosophy continued to be studied and 
developed in tiie Aristotelian sch(x>is until 529 
A.D., whcn,as tradition has it, they were closed 
by order of the Emperor Justinian. It was 
Platonic thought which dominated Christian 
Eumpe throughout the early Middle Ages; but 

er the tw’elfth century, partly through trans- 
lations made from Arabic versions and partly 
(after 1250 A.D.) through translations made 
directly from the Greek, Aristotle’s works be- 
came generallv knowTi and he became recognized 
as “the philosopher” par excellence. His ideas 
permeated mediaeval thought with a complete- 
ness which has rarely been attained by a single 
system of ideas in any other culture. Every 
department of intellectual activity came under 
his influence — politics, education, science, phi- 
losophy. The Arab Averroes, the Jew Maimon- 
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ides and the Christian Aquinas strove equally 
to harmonize their own religious sj-stems with 
the ideas of Aristotle. For centuries his iniluence 
was an educative force, but as cr\*stallized in 
scholasticism it eventually became an obstacle 
in the path of further intelli*ctual development. 
When the reaction against si'holasticism began 
with Bacon and Descartes, Aristotle's dominance 
began to wane. 

His work in the sphere of the scki il si'ictices 
is to be found in his WTitings on moral and 
political philosophy. Here as elsewhere he com- 
bined a gift of theorv' with a master) and 
accumulation of detail. I'he Politics^ for example, 
may be compared with Adam Smith I( iulih of 
Nations for its union of analytic theoiy with 
knowledge of historical and contemporar>* data. 
Aristotle had prepared descriptions of one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight "politics" or a)nstitutions 
(all now l«>st except one, the (Constitution of 
Athens^ which was discovered some forty 
years ago); and he had al.<io aimpiled works (now* 
lost) on "tile customs of barbarians" and "cases 
of constitutional law." He interested himself 
also in contemporary fxilitics, and he w'rote 
(perhaps when he was tutor to Alexander) a 
t.catisc, On Monarchy^ and another, Alexander^ 
or on CobmeSy which may belong to the period 
when his pupil w^as founding new cities during 
bis eastern conquests. These also are lost, and 
we can form an opinion about his knowledge or 
his viewis in the field of the social sciences only 
from the two treatises on Ethks^ the Politics and 
the Constitution of Athens. 

In the specific subject of economics Aristotle 
delivered no separate course and left no separate 
treatise. The Oecowmtica ascril>cd to him is a 
composite treatise of a later date; the first book 
may be a production of the peripatetic school 
soon after his death; the second is a collection 
of stories; and the third, while partly peripatetic, 
is also partly stoic in origin. There are, however, 
some remarkable germs of economic theory in 
Aristotle’s own writings. One of these appears 
in a passage in the fifth book of the Nwmachean 
Ethics^ where he deals with that species of justice 
which relates to exchange (commercial justice) 
and attempts a theory of value and price. 
Further examples of Aristotle’s economic theory 
are to be found in some chapters in the first 
book of the Politics. Here he is concerned with 
^'’matters of the household" (the literal meaning 
of the Greek word mkonomi^) such as the pro* 
vision of labor, which raises the question of 
sisvery, the exchange of goods, the nature of 


money and the pniblems of usury. We may also 
note the passage in the second bfiok of the 
Politics in which he discusses the Platonic .scheme 
of communism and gi\(^ liLs own justification 
of private pniperiy. We have to remember tliat 
Aristotle was de.iling on!) and then inciden- 
tally -with the ccontunic problems of small 
qiiasi-rural eity-stales, in wfiich economic dc\ cl- 
opment was still riiile and .simple ("(jrciTe and 
jxAeriy have always been foster sisters," said 
llercxlotus); but the simplicity of the facts per- 
haps made gfiuTali/.ition tlie more readily po.s- 
sildc. Aristotle’s ger.en!liz.itions about justice in 
exchange and tlic nature of interest atfectcil the 
tlieory of price anil of usury in canon law; Ins 
remarks on the nature of money were the I^asis 
of NiclioLis of Orcsfiie’s rernarkahle treatise Dv 
mututiopte momturum in tlie fourteenth centiirv; 
and his scattered hints on economics exercised 
sway over nun’s minds for many generations. 

In the field of [K>litical philosophy his l^olitia 
has bcTii a tcxtlxjok e\cr since his time and is 
still used as a text in modern universities. His 
lectures on the subject must have been put 
together at dilFerent times, and they contain 
different and sometimes inconsisttMit elentents. 
He may have begun to give instruction in poli- 
tics as early as 347, w*hen he joined I lennias and 
his circle in the ea.stern Aegean; he may havi 
oonttnued such instruction at Pella; and the final 
form of his notes on the subject would naturally 
have been attained when he was lecturing at 
Athens in the days of Macedonian supremacy 
after 335. Possibly the two Ixxiks on the idul 
state (vii ->iii) lielong to the earliest phase, when 
his memories of Plato were still vi\id and he was 
still interested in ]x>Iitical ideals. Iiibiibly again 
the three l>ooks (iv-vi) which dc uth the 
detailed problems of the structurewf govcni- 
nicnt, and more particularly (in v) with defects 
of structure and the mcthocls by which they can 
be remedied, belong to the latest phase, when 
Aristotle had accumulated his descriptions of 
constitutions and studied thoroughly *the facts 
they discirised. The early books of the Pohtus 
(i-iii), which deal with gei|Onil principles of 
politics, may belong, like the last two books, to 
an early stage: certainly boqk ii, which deal.® 
with proposed ideal states and the most admired 
of actually existing states, links itself naturally 
to Aristotle *8 description of Ms own ideal state. 

Like his economic principles (but on a wr 
greater scale, just as they arc for more dcvelopc 
in his own writings) Aristotle’s political pnn- 
dplea have entered into tho subsequent course 
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of social thought. He taught that the state was 
natural and that man was naturally a prditical 
being. He tsmght that law was SDvereign and 
that the magistrates were servants of the la\^s; 
he distinguished “normal*' forms of stales from 
‘•peivcrted’* forms and taught succeeding ages 
the difference between monarchy and tyranny; 
he in\estigated the deserts and capacities of the 
people, and while he crilici/cd democracy he 
argued none the less that the pt*ople, especially 
because of their aipacity for ctdlettive judgment, 
should elect their <iflicers an<l call them to 
account, 'fhese were not ignoble lessons; and 
the whole history of pr>litical iheor)’ to the close 
of the Middle Ages shows how steadily they 
wire conned. St, 'rhora*is A(|iiinas, Dante and 
Marsiglio of Padua were all pupils of ArisU'^lc 
ill poIitRs; and if tlie schrx)l of natural lights 
and sfH'ial contract introduced a new line of 
approacli in the seventeenth ccntur)\ it did not 
in all respects improve upon Aristotle and in 
s<Hnc it simp!, euiio’Hied his teaching. 

Krnksf BvKKrR 

(.nn\ulf Ross, W. D., Anstnth (New York 1024) 
|i 7 19, 291 9S« whah umtcims a Inhlin^'riph^ of 
Aiistnlli*s xMitines and of editions, t<miintntaries 
and mineral woiks luatinu on thorn; JaoKor, \V. \V., 
Jnstntiin (IkMhn 1923); liirker, 1 nuM, 7 /n PohnccJ 
'Ihnujtt of Pinto and An\totU (lamdon i90t>); 
(n‘><snoft, \V , “Die okononitschi Cjctl.inkenwilt dcs 
in Arihw fur Soztnlt<is\ttt\(hnft und 
Soztalpolitfk^ \ol. 1 (i 92 ^) I “3 3; Stotkn, |(»hn L, 
Ajistotthnmun^ Our Debt to Greece and Rome senes, 
\ol. \\ (Roston 1925). 

ARKWRIGHT, RICHARD (1732-92). Eng- 
lish inventor of textile machiner}’. He had no 
knowledge of mechanics or practical experience 
With industrial pnKC,sscs, but his natural gifts 
compensated for the lack of tcchnic«d training, 
fhs greatest achievement, the pivot of all his 
subsequent ones, was the invention of a machine 
for spinning by rollers (the “water-frame”). 
He was not the original inventor of this mode of 
spinning, for in 1738 a patent for spinning by 
tollers was taken out by I^cvvis Paul (son of a 
Huguenot refugee), who wras assisted by John 
Wyatt. Arkwright may have discovered the 
«‘Ccrct of PauPs invention, or he may have con- 
ceived the idea independently; in any ca.se his 
inachine was superior in point of construction, 
and he was the first to make a success of it. The 
water-frame,” patented in 1769, was adapted 
for the final process of spinning — con- 
vertng the rovings into yarn. In 1775 Ark- 
^ght patented oAer inventiona which enabled 
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all the preliminary operations connected with 
spinning to be done by machinery. In addition 
he constructed a machine for carding by rev'olv- 
ing evlinders instead of by hand cards, in which 
also he was anticipated by Lewis Paul. 

Arkwright achieved both fame and fortune. 
He was knighted (1786) and made high sheriff 
of Derbyshire (1787). He possessed a remark- 
able faculty for organization and, although he 
was not an inventor of the first rank, his w»ork 
marks the founding of the modem factory 
system. 

E. Lipson 

Comult: Espina<ise, F., iMncaskire Worthies^ z vols. 
(T^mdon 1874-77), Raines, E., History of the Cotton 
Manufaeturem Creat lintatn (Djndon 1835); Lipson, 
E., History of the Woolen and Worsted Industries 
(Djndon 1921); Unuin, Geori^c, Samuel Oldknotc and 
the Arkrir lights: the Industrial Revolution at Stockport 
and Marple ([..undun 1924). 

ARMAMENTS. In its early .sense the word 
armaments had a relatively restricted meaning. 
It was applied only to offensive and defensive 
weaix>ns, ships of war, man power, supply and 
transport, especially as these were organized and 
ci>ordinatcd by the state. In the earliest times 
armaments were not clearly distinguishable from 
the technical instrumentalities of ordinar}’^ life. 
Archaeology suggests that the tool and the 
vveaiHjn were at first intcrchangc'able. The stone 
ax, when used to bring down a tree or to 
^'ollovv out cl ''anoe, w’as a thoroughly pacific 
tool, but the ’‘..me ax, when used in combat, 
was a VNcapon. Similarly the spear or arrow by 
which the hunter supplied fcx>d for his family 
ceased to be a tool and became a weapon when 
the hunter went to VNar. Even before society had 
emerged from the hunting stage, however, this 
identity of tool and v\ capon had begun to dis- 
appear. As the use of weapons developed, 
defensive weapons — chiefly shields and armor — 
were added to offensive, although throughout 
history the latter 1 ive been more varied and 
\bundant. 

'Phe evolution of na\*al armaments has closely 
followed the general development in the means 
of water communication. From the primitive 
war canoe emerged the galley, which w’as pro- 
pelled partly by sails and partly by oars and 
which varied in type from the classic trireme 
to the dragon boat of the Viking raiders. The 
sail was first used together with oars and then 
gradually superseded them, later to be supple- 
mented itself by steam power and finally super- 
seded. 
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As society passed out of its earlier stages and 
states began to grow up, armaments became 
more thoroughly oigant/cd They ceased to be 
indnidual and became tribal, feudal or national! 
The distinction between the hghting nun and 
the ci\ilun was almost as dilhcult to draw then 
as It IS toda\, except that women and children — 
although usuallv regarded as legitimate booty 
— ^were not then considered part of the armed 
establishment, since they did not, as today, play 
an important part in the production ot muni- 
tions. Tlie entire male population was, m theory 
at least, liable to military scr\ice; but as there 
was no way of transporting laigc masses ot 
troops to the inmt, and as communications were 
inadequate to control them, rtlati\ely few men 
could actually be called into scixice. 

In ancient, mediaeval and even early modem 
times the tenn armaments could be restricted 
to the articles — amior, unitorms, shock and 
ballistic v\eap«ns, ships of war, munitions and 
stnctlv mihtan and naval supplies — nc*ctssary 
to equip relatively small standing annics With 
the growing amiplexity ot society and the corre- 
sponding complexity ot warfare the meaning of 
th * tenn has graduallv bmadened In modern 
w .r, armaments arc regarded as including everv 
element in the national life that can in an 
emergency be employed cither defensively or 
oflfensivelv. This wide interpretation ot the term 
is due specificallv to the rise of the industnar 
system and the application ot science to warfare. 
Many machines and implements not previously 
considered as such were brought within the 
category of armaments by the introduction of 
the railroad and electric telegraph in the nine- 
teenth century and of motor transport and 
wireless communication in the twentieth 1 hese 
inventions made it possible to bring tnjops into 
the battle line, control them and keep them 
supplied in numbers inconceivable under the 
older methods of transport and communication 
The modem conscription system follovced and 
the conception of an entire ‘^nation in arms” 
became a reality. The distinction between weap- 
ons and implements, like that between com- 
batant and non-combatant, tended to disappear 
and during the World War vanished almost 
entirely. 

The armament value of heavy industry has 
long been obvious, but in recent years the in- 
creasing application of science to war has had the 
result that many other factors in the military 
situation which would in previous years have 
been n^rded as matters of purely civilian con- 


cern arc now supcnistd by general staffs and 
regarded as integral parts of the national arma- 
ment The most obvious example of the change 
tiuit has taken place is to be iound in dye aiul 
other chemiud f^ac tones. Before the inttoduction 
ot ehemical warfare these factories v\ere never 
thought of as having military significance, but 
today they are rccogni/cil as a sv\ift, easy and 
secict means of prov uling a formidalilc deftnsi\e 
anel ofiensive wea|V)n Researeh lahonitorics 
also and inanv ordinary faetoiies can in turn of 
war he turned from peaeefiii industiial pur|X)ses 
to the priHluetioii of uniforms, artiller>, smill 
arms, transport and tnedual supplies and dl 
the othei innunierihlc artieles required to main- 
tain an armv in the- field In other words tiu 
entile economic fihiic is todav a part of thi 
national armarne nt 

'Ihus the temptation he conus verv strong to 
re*gard the enemv s entire teiritorv as pirt of 
the theater of w ir and * virvthiiig tint he p is- 
sesses as put of his amunient ami thue^oie i 
legitimate target 1 he iiiereasiil raiigi of modi in 
artilieiv has to seune extent issisted in il is pioe- 
iss. 7 hr dc Vilopnii nl w is putuuhilv bDueht 
about, however. In the idipttion of tlie nr- 
plaiK to ofUrsixe operations Before thc\N<uld 
War the airplane hid been regaideil as piiininh 
a means ejf retonii iissi.ite, hut during the war 
an air attack on thr national capitil or vitil 
manufacturing tenters berime an import mt 
means in aehicvmg the tiue object of war, whieh 
has alwavs bee n to paral\/e the enenn s will to 
resist If successful, such an altiek renelered tlic 
armv itself helpless because it could no longer 
be supported b\ the stream of militarv supplies 
flciwing from the civilian population behind the 
firing lines 

The existence of armaments introduces nu- 
merous difhciiltics in intcrnatiorul relitions 
The political results which followcil the appi Fr- 
ance of the modern armored and steam propi lied 
navy arc an example A modern steam vessel is 
an immensely complex madhinc and like any 
other machine it may need repairs at any mo- 
ment. It must never be out of reach of a base 
equipped with adequate dodcs, machine shops 
and fuel depots. Since all tmdc is world trade 
under modern conditions, a fleet, to be of any 
use for commerce defense, must be able to 
operate freely anyw'hcre on the globe 1 o ma c 
such operation possible a state must not on y 
have bases and fueling stations but these sUtions 
must be distributed in all navigable watery 
where they necessarily threaten either the coasts 
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or the communications of other states. The 
British bases at Gibraltar and Singapore, the 
American bases at the Gulf of Fonseca and 
Guantanamo Bay, the Japanese base at the Bonin 
Islands, are examples. The scramble for suitable 
bases has resulted in international friction in 
every part of the world and a still further in- 
crease in the difficulties of peaceful diplomacy. 

Of wider significance in international relations 
is the fact that governments maintain armaments 
as much for purposes of impressbe display to 
support national policy in time of peace as for 
actual use in war. It is a recognized fact that 
in the present state of civilization the policies 
of sovereign states depend in the last analysis 
cither upon force or upon the threat of force, 
whether that threat is actual or implied. This is 
true even in the friendliest negotiations; every 
diplomat has always in mind, consciously or 
unconsciously, the possible miliuirj strength of 
the government witli which he is dealing, and 
where fundair^’iii* ! disagreements with regard 
to international policy develop, the strength or 
lack of strength <jf a diplomatic op^vincnt be- 
comes an im|K)rtaat amsideration. 'Fhis is clear 
enough when one considers the different }X)licies 
that the (xiwers have pursued toward the tariils 
of China and of the United States, the one a 
weak country, the other a stmng one; or the 
change in the attitude of the KuiDpean states 
toward Japan as S(x)n sis she had built arma- 
ments and learned liow to use them. It is equally 
clear when one compares Itily’s appeal t*i force 
against (ircece in the Corfu incident with her 
very mild diplomatic protest when the United 
States by the new immigtation law shut off one 
cf the most important outlets for the surplus 
Italian population. The policy of “showing the 
flag*’ exists among naval powers solely as a 
means of demonstrating their strength. The 
Briimh fleet, merely by the fact of its existence, 
has again and again suppoitcd the Fcireign 
Office wiithout the firing of a gun or the move- 
ment of a vessel. 'Fhe cruise of the American 
fleet around the world in 191 1, although entirely 
peacefiil, was a demonstration of nav’al strength 
which was not lost upon foreign offices. The 
Pie-war German policy of “rattling the sabre” 
>8 another obvious illustration of the use of 
8rmaments to support diplomacy by threat of 
War. 

Threats of force, even when they remain 
wholly silent and even when they are completely 
successful, lead directly into the race for arma- 
ments, which IS one of the chief dangers to the 
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peace of the world. Statesmen who have once 
been compelled to abandon a policy under threat 
of superior force are very likely to make up 
their minds to be prepared next time. Another 
important factor stimulating armament races is 
tlic practical impossibility of distinguishing be- 
tween offensive and defensive armaments. It is 
impressible to oiganize an army or a navy so that 
it can be used solely for defensive purposes, for 
it is a strategic maxim that the best defense 
is a vigorous offensive and therefore every staff 
thinks itself compelled to plan attack even w^hrn 
instructed merely to defend. 

It would, it is true, be possible to construct 
a navy which is suitable only for defense. The 
pre-war German navy, for example, though not 
solely defensive in intention, was at least so 
constructed that it could operate at maximum 
efficiency only in the North Sea and could 
therefore be used only for defense or for aggres- 
sion against a limited number of opponents — 
the Scandinavian countries and the powers of 
the Triple Entente. It would also be possible, 
by confining nav al armaments to monitors, small 
submarines and other vessels of limited cruising 
radius, to establish a fleet that would be useful 
solely for coast defense. 'Fhis is especially true 
of nations like the United States whi^ are 
separated by many thousands of miles of sea 
from any possible opponent. But the rapid in- 
crease of economic interdependence among the 
nations of t^c world has reached such a degree 
that merelv to h ‘Id the enemy at a distance from 
the coast is no true defense. Such action pro- 
vides no protection for sea borne commerce. 
Furthermore, as was shown by the blockade of 
the Central Powers during the World War, a 
country can be starv^ed even though its army 
may be proof against defeat by the enemy. 
Commerce protection therefore becomes ncces- 
sar}% but since the light cruisers used to defend 
a nation s own merchant shipping are also useful 
for raiding the enci iy*s, their construction by 
nc country* is immediately construed as a threat 
by every other. 

No matter how pacific a government’s inten- 
tions it thus always has at hand a weapon suited 
to aggression; and modem ministries are so un- 
stable that no state ever know^ when its neigh- 
bor’s ministry may fall and its national policy 
may change. Even when they are honestly 
intended primarily for defensive purposes, mili- 
tary or naval preparations of any kind are likely 
to be construed by neighboring powers as a 
possible future danger. When they themselves 
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begin to arm — again with the honest intention 
of providing defense only — the first power, in 
turn, immediately construes these preparations 
as a menace and itself speeds up or increases its 
amument program. The most spectacular and 
oli\ious illustrations are to be found in the 
Anglo*German naval race which began in the 
early twentieth century and in the Anglo* 
French competition in a\iation which followed 
the war. In the first instance Germany's prot- 
estations that the new fleet was required solely 
to defend her rapidly increasing merchant ma- 
rine were in themsebes logical enough. But they 
could not possibly be accepted by the British 
Admiralty, charged as it w'as with the duty of 
prD\iding absolute assurance that the supply of 
raw materials and foodstuffs for tlie British Isles 
should never in any circumstances be inter- 
rupted. In the second instance the tremendous 
development of a\iation by the French wras 
probably originally due to their desire to insure 
air superiority against Germany and not to any 
desire to assail their late allies across the chan- 
nel. But the existence within a short distance of 
London of an air fleet capable of reducing the 
imperial capital to ruins in a few hours was too 
d uigeious for the British to accept with com- 
placency, and an Anglo-French race for air 
supremacy immediately began. Although the 
airplane is still so new a weapon as to make 
prediction difficult, it is probable that an aerial* 
armament race of this sort will prove more 
menacing to peace than the competition in land 
and naval armaments with which the world is 
already familiar. Sir John Fisher is known to 
have urged King Edward vii to *Xopenhagen” 
the German fleet while it was still small enough 
to be easily destroyed. Since aircraft can strike 
£ir deadlier blow’s than warships and with far 
greater swiftness, the temptation to deal simi- 
krly with a diplomatic rival’s growing air fleet 
will be proportionately stronger. 

The armament ^"races’’ produced by this nate 
of affairs have two especially evil effects on 
international relations. In the first place they 
encourage the heaping up of national armaments 
on a scale out of all proportion to reasonable 
defensive needs. A recent example is the race 
in battleship construction which was ended by 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22. Aftar 
the announcement of the American naval pro- 
gram of 1916— an outgrowth of the World War 
and therefore, though very indirectly, a result of 
Anglo-German naval rivalry — ^the Japanese took 
immediate steps to counter the constnictirai 


proposed by the United States. Between 191^ 
and 1921 Japanese naval expenditure increased 
from about $85,000,000 per annum to $245 - 
000,000. If the building program which Japan 
inaugurated then had continued, it would lia\c 
reached $400,000,000 by 1927, unless the sheer 
hopelessness of a>mpeting with the supenor 
economic resources of the ITnited States had 
precipitated a conflict while there was still a 
possibility of Japanese success. American naval 
expenditures, w’hich were $136,858,301 in 1914, 
increased to $433.279»574 and would 

undoubtedly have risen higher had the confer- 
ence failed to reach an agreement. 

In the second place the very strength of the 
armaments creates a sute of international dis 
trust which hinders the peaceable settlement ot 
disputes and facilitates the outbreak of war. 
Military and naval staffs have a natural pm- 
fessional desire to use the huge machines they 
ha\e built up. Responsible civilian leaders are 
tempted to take the position that since war is 
inevitable it is better to precipitate the conflict 
while their own armaments arc still ahe<id ut 
their rivals, in acairdance with von der (Jolt/* 
principle that **thc statesman who, knowin/;^ hn 
instrument to be ready and setdng war ine\- 
itahle, hesitates to strike first is guilty of a crime 
against his country.” 

Armaments a>nstitute a social as well as an 
international danger heauise of the hea\ y drain 
on the national wealth which they represent. 
The Brussels international financial conferente 
in 1920 estimated that on the average all powers 
are devoting “some 20 percent of the national 
expenditure” to the maintenance of arniaments 
and to preparation for war. Sir Josiah Stomp 
has estimated that before 1914 Great Britain, 
France and the United States were s|>ending 
from 34 to 38 percent of their budgets for mili- 
tary purposes. Italy, Japan and Sweden were at 
the same time spending between 25 and 30 per- 
cent, while Argentina, Belgium and Sjfain were 
spending between 15 and 20 percent. In 1920 
Japan’s peacetime expenditures for military 
and naval purposes reached 48 percent. The 
total naval budgets for I92i-i2 of the five pow- 
ers which met at the Washington Conference 
amounted to $1,300,000,000. This sum is three 
times that required to huild the Panama Canal 
and df'uble the endowments of all American 
univeraittes, colleges and prbfcssional schools. 
The total military budget of the United States, 
which maintains one of the smallest standing 
armies in proportion to population, was 
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987,000 in 1927, while the naval budget was 
$322,621,000. These figures do not include pre- 
\\ar pensions, which amounted to $230,556,- 
000 . 

Moreover the costs of military and naval 
establishments are constantly rising as science 
supplies new and more elaborate eijuipmcnt. 
The pre-war and post-war budgets of the lead- 
ing powers offer an instructive comparison. The 
folIo^^ing figures, which include both military 
and naval expenditures, are calculated in mil- 
lions of dollars according to the exchange rates 
prevailing at the time: 
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1922 

])Rnisii Empirh 

661 

1073 

Fkanc'l 

349 

461 

llALY 
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JU*AN 

96 

3^»7 


It should be pointed out, howc\er, that budg- 
etary figures do not represent a trustworthy 
means of comparing national armaments, since 
powers like the I’ d Slates and Great Ilritain 
which ha\e volunteer armies are compelled to 
spend a great deal more per soldier than powers 
whose armies are on a CTjiiscription basis, and 
winch are tlicrefore able to fix their rate of pay 
at a hare pittance. Moreover only the direct 
costs of peacetime armaments ha\e been tAen 
into account. The cost of raising, equipping and 
keeping in the field or at sea the forces required 
in time of war, when tlie entire strcMigth of the 
belligerent nation is bnniglu to bear on the 
enemy, is of course \astly greater — without 
counting the tremendous permanent loss of 
capital and man power which modem W’arfare 
in\olNcs. 

Hut enormous budgets, although they indi- 
cate clearly that armaments represent a huge 
waste, do not conipleteh re\cMl its true extent. 
K\en in time of peace the di\crsion of capital 
and cnci^ from productive pursuits, which is 
necessitated by tlie existence of large arma- 
ments, greatly exceeds the apparent and direct 
cost represented by the military’ or na\al budget. 
Where conscription exists, all able bodied >oung 
men are withdrawn from productive work dur- 
ing a period ranging from one to three years. 
b..iee the World War there has been a tendency 
to make these training periods short but more 
frequent. Much ingenuity and scientific ability 
J'hich might otherwise be turned to productive 
industrial or to purely scientific purposes are 
devoted to a refinement of the means of destruc- 
tion and their auxiliary devices — high powdered 
artillery, sound ranging instruments, deadly 


gases, sights for artillery and bomb droppers 
and the like. 

A. C. Pigou estimates the cost of armaments 
in Great Britain to he from 3 to 4 percent of the 
“national di\idcnd,” or aggregate income. This, 
he sa\.s, is equal to “about a fortnight’s work of 
the brain workers, hand workers, and mechanical 
equipment of the country e\ery year.” In 
countries having conscript armies the figures are 
much higher; Sir Josidh Stamp, basing his con- 
clusions on post-w'ar figures, would double thcbe 
amounts. He thinks that “the release of the 
whole armament expenditure alone would be, 
in some cases, ecjual to 5, up to 8 or even 10 
percent in others, of the national income, and a 
much larger pcrreiitage of the ‘free* income” — 
that is, the portion of the national income above 
that needed for bare subsistence. 

The spec * with w’hich the implements of 
modern war grow' obsolete adds greatly to the 
cost of maintaining armaments. A battleship 
worth $40,000,000 has a life of only twenty 
years, and at any time during that period an 
unexpected advance in naval construction may 
make it practically usele.ss. The most striking 
pre-war example of depreciation of this sort was 
[iO\ided in 1909 after the first all big gun 
battleship, H.M.s. Dreadnought^ had been built 
and tested. Instantly all other battleships in the 
world became obsolete. During the WTir the 
lessons learned at the Kittle of Jutland again 
threw out of -iitc all existing battleships and 
battle cniisers It is quite possible that the 
launching of CJcrmany 's 10,000 ton war vessel, 
the Ersatz Priusstn, in 1930 may prove to be 
another turning point in naval architecture, 
since none of the 10,000 ton “treaty cruisers” 
of other powers will be able to stand against her, 

Tlie equipment of land armies becomes obso- 
lete with equal speed. .An entire stock of gas 
masks may be rendered useless by the discovery 
of a new gas with penetrating powers not pos- 
sessed by those gases against wiiich the mask in 
'iicstion was desig^i^J. Sudden advances and 
improvements in the military or naval equip- 
ment of one state may render its rivals suddenly 
helpless. The World War, which saw' the intro- 
duction of such novelties as combat airplanes, 
forty-two centimeter siege artillery, submarine 
blockade, gas w*arfare and tanks has served to 
empha,sizc this fact, but earlier evidence is also 
abundant. In 1866, for example, the Austrian 
infantry, aimed with muzzle loading muskets, 
found itself helpless against the breech loaders 
of the Prussian infantry. 
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In such a situation nothing short of complete 
reequipment can restore an army or a navy to 
its original effectiveness. Private manufacturers 
of annameiits are therefon* under constant 
temptation to malce new fortunes by discovering 
new types of ei]uipment which will throw out 
of date the one they have ala-ady sold. Al- 
though the army contractor was a familiar figure 
early in the histoiy' of warfare, it was only with 
tlic growth of annanicnts on the liuge modem 
scale that an armament industry- developed 
which wa.s capable of umicitaking to sway the 
decisions of statc.^men. 'Phe amument w'orks of 
Krupp in CJermany, ^'ickers-^Ia\im and Arm- 
strong in England, Skoda in Austria, Sehneider- 
Ca'usot in France, Putiloff in Russia, made 
enormous fortunes for their stcK'kholdcrs, who 
were in many cases high state officials or their 
relatives. 

In general these annament finns kept the 
armorer’s faith as declared by rridcrshaft in 
Bernard Shawl’s Major Barbara: “'To give arms 
to all men who offer an honest price for them, 
without respect of persons or principles.” Since 
the w'ar, sales of arms to backward }>eoples have 
been frow'iied upon, although by no means 
e: led. Except for this limitation modern arms 
are still freely to all amicrs, precisely as 
the famous sw'ords of loledo, Damascus and 
Sheffield were once sold. If this should mean — 
as it meant, for example, in the Balkan wars and • 
in the World War — that arms from the same 
foundry' are to be turned against each other, 
that is no concern of the manufacturer. As is 
natural where rival firms are competing for 
enomious orders from the same nation, bribery 
of state officials was in pre-war dav's by no means 
uncommon, and j:*rcsumably still persists. The 
press was “sweetened” by advertisements and 
subsidies and when these methods failed the 
armament makers bought new'spapers, in their 
own or other countries, in order to stir up war 
scares and increase their orders. It was not 
necessary to incite to war. Anything that would 
arouse uneasiness sufficed. I’hc most convenient 
means of doing this was — and still is — to point 
to the growing armaments of other states. The 
armaments trade is thus, commercially speak- 
ing, in a peculiarly happy position, for its mar- 
kets are not easily glutted. To sell a new field 
gun or a cruiser to one state means that presently 
its rivals will also be in the market for the same 
goods. Hence the willingness of privately owned 
armaments firms to sell to their countries’ 
prospective enemies. The immediate effect is 


profit from the foa*ign trade; the ultimate effect 
is larger domestic orders. 

The armaments industry thus became a 
standing peril to international peace bcciiusii* it 
created a jwwerful iinaneial gmiip having a 
vested interest in war, or at least having a vcstcil 
interest in promoting the armaments race, windi 
leads to war. Moreover, as their businesses 
increased, the armaments firms tended to be- 
come international. Frenchmen, Italians, (ier- 
mans and Englishmen sat together on the same 
Ivoard of directors, and British, French and 
.Austrian firms were all C(H)perating with the 
Putiloff finn in Russia before the World War 
'Fhe British lirm of N'ickers had branches in 
Spain, Italy, Russia and Japan, and even went 
so far as to associate itself with the (Jerinan firm 
of Ludwig Ia)ewe and C'ompaiiy. 'Fhe latter also 
had Athstrian, Italian, Chinese and Japanese 
connections. 

Thc^orctically it should be possible to do away 
with this strong v cstcxl interest of private indi- 
viduals in promoting the vv.ir .system by per- 
mitting only govirninentb to manufacture arms. 
As a matter of political practise, however, tins 
plan becomes an actual stimulus to the arma- 
ment industry'. Tnder existing conditions ordy 
five or six among the sixty-cnld nations have an 
annament ifulu.stry of any consi.Jerable prrijKir- 
tioiis. The smaller j^owers buy frcjin these. If, 
however, this st>urcc of supply is cut off, eaih 
of the smaller nations is compelled to set up .1 
munitions factory c>f its own, and the number uf 
armaments works is not diminished hut in- 
CTca.scd. 'rhere seems to be no means of stoppintj 
the armaments trade short of the abolition of 
war itself. "I’he abuses of the traffic are not so 
glaring today as before the war, but they still 
exist. Even the Krupps, although forbidden to 
carry on their old trade on (iennan soil, are siiH 
able to ccKiperate with Swedish manufacturers, 
who have taken over Krupp designs. 

As modern warfare has grown in scale, its 
enormous cost, l)f>th in armaments and In losses, 
has lent a very practic'ul aspect to the movement 
for its alK>lition. 'Fhe accumulated shortage of 
the world’s export trade during the fourteen- 
year period after 1914, cstimited at $200,000,- 
000,000, suggests a very obvious reason why 
powerful business interests regard the pca<.c 
moven'cnt benevolently. The wious mme- 
ments for world peace or for disarmament, 
which were originally rooted in purely humani- 
tarian motives, have thus taken on new life, or 
in appealing to the self-interest of the commer 
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cial classes they touch one of the most powerful 
of human motives. Cooperation in disarmament 
has also been facilitated by the increasing need 
f(;r international cooperation in ordinary coni- 
nicrcial life. 

John Baki less 

See: Disarmamfni ; Army; Navy; War; Warfari; 
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ARMED FORCES, CONTROL OF. The 
aintnol of armed forces implies the possession 
of power of no mean magnitude e\en in times 
of formal peace and is therefore customarily 
found in the hands of persons or institutions 
dominant in a given society, licnee the scK'ial 
incidence of the existence of armed forces is a 
strengthening of the tendency toward the main- 
tenance of the status quo. This influence is 
important, but the extent of it varies widely 
both with the character of the armed forces and 
'vith the presence or absence of counteracting 
social factors. 

Notably in times of transit ion or instability 
the normal role of armed forces is likely to be 
Rrcatly altered, augmented or even reversed. 
The apparent possessor of power is at such 
tjmes imperiled. The seat of potver is disputed 
between rival institutions, parties, social groups. 


Under these circumstances, as in time of war, 
armed forces may play a determining part in 
immediate decisions. And if their action or 
power to act contributes to the restontion of 
equilibrium it is likely to haVe durable con- 
sequences. 

On numerous occasions armed forces have 
been actively instrumental in preventing the 
overthrow of established modes of control. The 
events of the Russian Revolution of 1905 pro- 
vide a recent important illustration. The revolt 
of the Jacquerie (1358), Monmouth’s Rebellion 
(1685), the rising in the Venddc (1793), the 
Polish uprising (1863), the Paris Commune 
(1871) and the Spartacist revolt at Berlin (1919) 
are other cxam]>lcs taken at random. The use 
of the army by Frederick William iv of Prussia 
to overthrow the liberal National .\ssembly in 
November, 1848, is typical of many similar 
episodes. 

On the other hand there have been many 
tinier W’heii armed forces, although available, 
have not prevented a change of regime. The 
Revolution of 168S in England and the French 
Revolution of 17S9 arc notable cases. In the 
French revolutions of the nineteenth century 
tile political opinions of the army affected its 
morale on important occasions. In 1830 the 
garrison of Paris broke down in face of the 
revolutionaries. In 1848 the national guard of 
Paris determined the abdication of Louis Phi- 
b'ppe by its i.n willingness to fight. Indeed it 
would appear most successful revolutions 
during the past century have been tolerated or 
even actively’ supported by important sections 
of the armed forces. I'his was true of the Span- 
ish and Neapolitan revolutions of 1 820, of the 
Piedmontese revolution of 1821, of the Arabi 
revolt in Egypt (1881 -82) and of the Young 
Turks revolution of 1908. The political history 
of Spain from 1832 to 1876 was a continuous 
succession of pronunciamentos heralding mili- 
tary movements by v. hich more or less sweeping 
hanges were made in the nominal control of 
affairs. 

When the authority nominally in control of 
the anny does not or cannot actually exercise 
its powder, such control may lapse into other 
hands and the army may play the part of an 
independent and often deciding political factor. 
The role of the praetorian guard in making and 
unmaking Roman emperors from Pertinax to 
Constantine, of the thematic forces in the By- 
zantine limpire w^hich dominated the political 
situation from the latter part of the seventh 
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century to the early part of tlie tenth, and of 
the Janizaries who deposed six Turkish sultans 
before the dissolution of their oi^anization in 
1846 will be recalled as illustrating this relation. 
And quite apart from these extreme cases of 
praetorianism the chronicles of Rome and By- 
zantium, outstanding crises of unstable monar- 
chical succession, are full of situations in which 
military leaders as such exerted a decisive 
influence in the transit of executive power. 

The control of armed forces in a period of 
struggle for social control is accordingly a 
matter of considerable moment and from feudal 
times has been in Europe the object of sharp 
amstitutional conflicts. 'I'hat process which 
marked the transfonnation of feudal levies into 
the modem national anny also marked the 
constitutional changes which made for the rise 
of the modem st4itc. The issue of royal suprem- 
acy was fought in terms of centralized military 
control which was impossible as long as the 
fighting class was organized upon a local terri- 
torial basis, 'rhe substitution of taxes to sup- 
port a royal army for the personal levy was the 
essential method whereby the transition toward 
absolutism w'as aca>mpiished. 

'Fhe .'\nglo-Sa\()n tradition of the incompati- 
bility of extensive militar>' forces with popular 
government arose out of the tangled incidents 
of English history fn)m the Hundred Years* 
War to the civil wars which ended with the* 
domination of Parliament by Cmmwcll and the 
anny. 'Fom between the desire to stabilize the 
regime established by the Whig revolution and 
the fear of despotism Parliament in 1689 began 
that aistom of enacting yearly a Mutiny Act 
(Army Act since 1881) by which the crown was 
granted authority to remunerate and discipline 
a stipulated number of troc^ps only for the 
ensuing year. In Burke's phrase **an armed 
disciplined body is in its essence dangen)us to 
Liberty; undisciplined, it is ruinous to Society.’* 
In the United States the same tradition has 
prompted much jealousy of a military' establish- 
ment, especially on the part of the states, which 
conceded an army and navy to the federal 
government only after Shays* rebellion. Even 
under the constitution the states continued to 
play an important role in the raising and com- 
missbning of volunteer troops in war time down 
to the World War. 

In many other countries controversy as to 
control of the aimed forces has attend^ con- 
stitutional transitions. The Constituent Assem- 
bly in France sought in the constitution of 1791 


to divide control betw*ecn the king and the 
Legislative Assembly. In subsequent constitu- 
tions down to 1S48 control remained, however 
with the successive executives who had rcla- 
ti\cly slight resj'Hmsibility to tlie legislati\e 
power. Ill the constitution of 1848 an attempt 
was made to intniduce res|H)nsible uintrol by 
requiring the acts of the president to be counter- 
signed by a minister. Nevertheless Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte was able to secure a control 
of the army which made possible his coup d etat 
of DecemlKT 2, 1851. In the constitution of the 
Third Republic the chief nf state is noininallv 
in command of the armed forces and his actions 
must be countersigned by a minister closely 
responsible to the legislate e chambers. The 
history of the Third Repuldic iluring its first 
quarter century, however, reveals no such cer- 
tainty as to the supremacy of the civil cner the 
military jKwver or as to the unquestioned fidelity 
nf the armed forces to the estalilishcd order. 
Not until the Drejfii.s case brought an assertion 
of the supremacy of civil tiilmnals over the 
military (1906) did ardent republicans li*el tliat 
monarchical restoration with sup[H>rt of the anny 
leaders had ceased to be a serious pos.sibility 
However, no eonstitiitional c^r legislative pro- 
visions aiuld instantly diminish the social 
prestige which attaelies to high positions in the 
army and navy and immediately render armed 
forces a pliable tcxil in the hands of the civil 
authority. The age long exi.stcnce in the West 
of military rank as the special prerogative of 
non-industrial aristocracies lias made anny and 
gentry allies in the struggle for survival. In 
pre-war Ciennany, Austria, Hungary and Rus- 
sia, in Spain and Portugal and their emancipated 
American colonies the armed forces retained 
social prestige as the stronghold of classes which 
competed for {Kilitical preeminence with com- 
mercial and inciustrial interests. Although appar- 
ent political power had passed in many cases 
to the latter, the harmony of interest •betw een 
the higher ranks of the armed forces and former 
governing classes was a factor In salvaging much 
real power for lx)th. Thus cvcsli in Great Britain 
the vaunted supremacy of the civil power left 
much to be desired when political projxisals 
impinged upon the Admiralty; or when as in 
1914 It was proposed to employ the army to 
carry out a solutbn of the Irish question dic- 
tated by a popular majority. In many countries 
besides Great Britain and Austria-Hungary m 
the nineteenth century the services were ab c 
to stave off for decades efforts of other govern- 
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mental authorities to reorganize them in the 
interest of their own efficiency. Pre-war Ger- 
many ia the classic instance of a systematic 
psychological overvaluation of the military 
power; the survival pmtest of the Prussian 
Junkertum was at least one of many factors in 
this situation. 

Nevertheless it is the theory of most modern 
constitutions that the milita^^y p^nver is at all 
times sulxirdinate to the civil. 'Phe army, navy, 
gendarmerie are mere instrumentalities through 
which the government accomplishes assi^med 
purjMises under limiutions of law . hither through 
aintrol of appropriations or tliniugh some device 
of administrative rcs|xinsibility, representative 
legislative assemblies generally share contiol of 
these forces with the chief of state, who nomi- 
nilly commands them. The developments of 
moiiern war have made for uni lied central 
control, replacing such limited state and pro- 
vincial contnjis as were permitted <‘ven in pre- 
war (itrinany and AuNtiia-Hungary. Belgium, 
C/tclioslovsikia, Denmark, hsthonia, Germany, 
(ireecc, Italy, Portugal, Spain and Switzerland 
are among the countries where substantially 
these arrangements theoreticallv prevail. Recent 
constitutioiiH of Austria and ^Furkey have gone 
<\en larthcr in reposing control of the army 
entirely v\ith the legislature. 

In other countries, as in Japan, Hungary, 
Ncirwav , Sweden, Finland and Poland, although 
the executive is not theoretically absolute it is 
not coiiiplclclv resjKinsible for its administration 
ot the armed forces, and elsewhere the theoret- 
ical relations have been seriously distorted in 
practise. In Fascist Italy, for instance, the chief 
of the government has not only secured the 
power to dispense of the standing army and 
reserves without reference cither to a {xipular 
legislature or to the nominal chief of the suite 
hut aiinmands a special armed militia of sv\orn 
partisans wdiose activity is an important factor 
in the maintenance of Fascist control. The gov- 
ernments actually in power (1929) in Albania, 
Greece, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, Poland, Portugal 
Spain arrived by means of military coups 
and have not in all cases given ainstitiitional 
regularity to their position. In many Latin 
American countries such as Cuba, Mexico, 
Gu.stemala, Peru and Chile the army is of 
decisive importance in maintaining governments 
power and in directing the succession of 
administrations. External control of armed forces 
oy foreign officers, as in Egypt, Morocco, Haiti 
other protectorates^ forms another type of 


departure from modem constitutional theory. 
In China amtinuous disorganization has left 
independent power in the hands of provincial 
military governors, who fight for their own 
piirfKises in the midst of attempts to reestablish 
a supreme civil authority in the country. 

Lfland 1 1. JCNKS 
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ARMED MERCHANTMEN. When a state 
embarks upon war it may arm its merchantmen 
for defense without violating any prohibition 
of international law. This practise, although an 
old one, almost fell into disuse during the course 
of the nineteenth century because, with the 
^^ncral declint 'f piracy and privateering, the 
only hostile Rhi['^ likely to be encountered by a 
merchantman were those belonging to the navy 
of the encmv; and as it became too dangerous 
for the merchantmen to combat a naval vessel, 
the reason for carr^’ing guns lost much of its 
strength. Xcv'erthelcss some naval codes, such 
as that of the United States of 1900, continued 
to keep alive the assertion that a belligerent 
miglit without impropriety arm its merchant 
fleet for defensive pur|x>ses. 'Phe Manuel des 
loii dc la gmrre mar^time^ emanating from the 
. stitut dc Droit International in 1913, ex- 
pressed acquiescence in the face of some German 
opinion to the contrary. 

The lack of general agreement forbidding the 
amversion on the high seas of belligerent 
merchantmen into public nav^I vessels, to- 
gether with the expectation that some maritime 
states would, upon becoming belligerents, at- 
tempt such conversion, caused Great Britain in 
1913 to make preparation for arming defen- 
sively many of its merchantmen. The submarine 
operations of their enemies during the World 
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War also encouraged the Allied and Associated 
Powers to arm their merchant vessels for pur* 
poses of defense. 

Otfensive operations by private ships under 
private control are not sanctioned by inter- 
national law. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, a belligerent merchantman armed with a 
six-inch gun becomes a formidable instnimen- 
tality for oflfense. Its master is encouraged to, 
and may in fact, engage any enemy ship of 
inferior defensive strength, whether a surface or 
submarine craft. The ail\ isor}^ committee to aid 
the American delegation at the Washington Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Armament of 1921 - 
22, declared that in the World War “the 
merchant ship s«ink the submarine if it came 
near enough; the submarine sought and de- 
stroyed the merchant ship without even a know- 
ledge of nationality or guilt. . . . When mer- 
chant ships met a belligerent submarine, with 
a strong pmbjibility of being sunk by that sub- 
marine, tlic law of self-preser\*ation operated, 
and the merchant ship resisted by cvciy means 
in its power. Defensive armament was almost 
sure to be used offensively in an attempt to strike 
a lirat blow. The next step was for each to en- 
deavor to sink the other on sight." It %\’as 
accordingly recommended that laws should be 
made prohibiting the offensive arming of mer- 
chant vessels as well as their use of false Hags. 

Due to the difficulty in establishing practical* 
tests by which particular acts on the part of an 
armed merchantman may be judged as defen- 
sive or offensive, many problems have arisen 
concerning the treatment which such a vessel 
and its occupants should receive at the hands of 
the enemy. One of the more important is 
whether the armed merchantman is entitled to 
immunity from attack without warning. The 
assertion that a naval vessel of any type is ob- 
liged to give warning to an enemy ship, which 
through armament is made capable of doing it 
injury, deals harshly with the equities of the 
former. It b exceedingly doubtful if in the 
couiae of maritime wars belligerent states ever 
generally acknow*Iedged that a merchantman 
so armed as to be capable of destroying a vessel 
of war should enjoy immunity from attack at 
eight when encountered by an enemy naval 
vessel of inferior defensive strength. They were 
not disposed to admit any antecedent obligation 
to vbit and search an enemy ship known to be 
armed. There were indeed solid reasons for the 
growth of the humane practise which heeded the 
equities of an unarmed enemy vessel incapable 


of taking the offensive; but tliose reasons were 
obviously lacking when the disability was re- 
moved. 

In a amfidential and informal note to the 
British ambassador at Washington, Secretary 
of State tensing, on January 18, 1916, made 
sound applicatiim of the principles under- 
lying the situation then existing. The Depart- 
ment of State, however, in a memorandum 
dated March 25, 1916, susuiiicd a somewhat 
different \ievv. It maintained in substance that 
the right to attack an armed enemy merchant- 
man at sight depended upon conclusive e\i- 
dence of a purpose to use the armament for an 
aggressi\c end. 'Fbus priwf of the design of 
those controlling the sliip, rather than its power 
to take the offensive, was made the basis for 
deciding what treatment should be accorded ii. 
The reasonableness and sufficiency of that te^t 
may, however, be qncsiioned. It should be noted 
that a treaty signed at the Washington (''onfer- 
ence on the Limitation of Armament, February 
6, 1922, to protect neutrals and mm-eonibalants 
at sea in time of war imposed an antecedent obli- 
gation to visit and search merchantmen without 
differentiating between the armed and unanned 
ship. 'I‘hc treaty has not as yet received the 
approval necess.iry to make it operative. 

So duty of non -resistance is hclicved to be 
imposed up<m the belligerent merchantman, 
armed or unarmed, which falls in with an emmiv 
warship. The former may generally exercise the 
right of self-protection eillier by flight or resis- 
tance. If such conduct is unsuccessful and the 
merchantman is captured, the officers and crew 
are entitled to treatment as prisoners of war. 
'Fhe situation is, however, different when cap- 
ture results from an unsuccessful effort on the 
part of the merchantman to engage offensively a 
hostile W’arship. The reasonableness of the 
claim of those indi\iduals to treatment as pris- 
oners of war would therefore depend upon the 
nature of the engagement in which they wrere 
participants. 

The view of the United States, when itself 
a neutral in 1916, was that t belligerent mer- 
chantman, armed only for purposes of protec- 
tion against the enemy, may in the course o 
legitimate trade enter and leave naval ports 
without hindrance; and the conclusions of many 
other maritime powers were substantially jn 
harmony with this position. The Ncthcrlan s 
government, however, in 1914 regarded arme^ 
merchantmen as assimilated to belligerent war 
ships and declined to admit them into its ports. 



Armed Merchantmen 

The expedient of arming belligerent mer- 
chantmen in order to safeguard them against 
submarine attack proved a failure in the World 
War. This may lead to the growth of a common 
sentiment among maritime nations for aban- 
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ARMED NEUTRALITi'. The phrase \xas 
hrst employed m connection xMlh the inUi na- 
tional situation resulting from the priKlaination 
of Empress Catherine 11 ot Russia in 17S0 Ia.ss 
accurately the term has been gentialK usid to 
describe the arming of neutral merchantmen 
in time of war. 

Desiring to free neutral trade from interfer- 
ence by belligerents durmg the American Rexo- 
lution, Catherine ii issued a declaration xxhich 
‘flight to overturn the “Rule of iJSh” h\ 
restricting the category of contraband to muni- 
tions and essential instruments of war and thus 
to secure for neutrals the freedom of naxigation 
exen to the ports and upon the coasts of bel- 
ligerents. This declaration asserted as an estab- 
Iwhed rule of international law the principle 
that “free ships make free goods/’ and set forth 
a new theory of blockade. The treaties of 
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Utrecht, 1713, had proclaimed the maxims, 
“free ships make free goods” and “enemy’s 
ships make enemy’s goods”; Christian pox^ers 
hail 1 lexer accepted the first of these principles 
exetpt in eonjiinition with \he second. The 
propcisition that “free ships make free goods” 
had already been urged in some quarters, apart 
from conxentioiial agreements, and had been 
extended to neutrals as a privilege by France 
in 1778 What Catherine 11 claimed as a right 
of niutralb under international law, however, 
the pri/e courts of C^reat Britain and the Ameri- 
can states had denied m favor of the older 
principle of the Consolato del Marc that enemy’s 
goods 111 neutral vessels might be seized while 
neutral goods on board vessels of the enemy 
should go free. 

In res}H>nsc to the proclamation of the em- 
press, Demoark, Sweden, Holland, Prussia, 
Austru, trance and Spam formed the league 
of Anned Neutrality^ of 17S0, mutually agreeing 
to defend their rights as neutrals. Great Britam 
alone detennined to follow the rule of the 
Consolato del Mare The twin maxuns of the 
treaties of C treeht were acceptable to the United 
States and weie inelueied bv Congress in its 
draft of a plan for treaties with neutral {xiwers, 
becoming Articles M\ and xxiii of the treaty 
of amity and commerce with France in 1778, 
and six months later proposed to Holland The 
attitude ot Cireat Britain, however, prevented 
♦he adoptK il » f the less ngonms prmciple, 
except through Dnv cntional agreements In the 
decisions of the pri/c courts in the United 
States, neutrals continued to receive the same 
treatment accorded them in the admiralty courts 
of Great Britam 

After the allunce between France and the 
United States was formed, however, this diver- 
sity could not be supported m practise, and in 
1780 \ergenncs, foreign minister of Louis x\i, 
induced Longress to make its instructions to 
the commanders ot irmcd vessels conform to 
’le principles of the Armed Neutrality. Con- 
gress, however, did not bcaimc a party to the 
league which was to enforce them This was 
impos-^ible while the United States remained a 
bclligirent, and although the treaties of peace 
in 1703 altered the situation Congress decided 
that It would be “imwise to become a party to 
a coniwderacy which might thereafter compli- 
cate the interests of the United States with the 
politics of Europe.” It was therefore resolved 
that while the United States should seek to 
include the principle that “free ships make free 
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goods** in treaties, it should ‘^avoid accompany- 
ing them by any engagements which shall oblige 
the contracting parties to siip{^)rt those stipu- 
lations bv anns.** 

The wisilom of this step was sexm demon- 
strated. All tlie members of the Anned Neu- 
trality of 1780 abjiidnneil upm the \ery next 
occasion of becoming belligerents the creed they 
had sought to entoix'e by amis when neutrals. 
In iSoo a second armed neutrality was formed, 
to which Kll^sia« the .^c.indina\ ian powers and 
PnissM were p.irties. "rhe platform of this alli- 
ance embraced many of the principles found 
in that of 1780 together with new claims 
aincerning comoy. Nothing was gainid by it, 
however, sa\c some trifling concessions from 
Cireat Hritain. 

Depredations upon American commerce by 
France led tlie I'nited States in I7g8 to a<iopt 
rcLilialory measures accurately described by 
its attorne\ general as “an actual maritime war 
between Frame and the I’nited States.” It was 
thw preceilent which President Wilson had in 
mind when he told Congress in igi7 that there 
might be no recour.sc but to armed neutrality 
to >iroteet American c<imincrcc against (jennan 
sU'>mannc attacks, and authori/ed the amiing 
of merchantmen. In his war message to C*on- 
gress he said that he belie\cd the course* he had 
just followed anistituted anned neutrality. 

Wll LIAM Sl»\L CaRPFNTER " 

Set' MtRCH\NT\uv, SrMi or; Ahmui MrKiii^M- 
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ARMISTICE. An armistice or truce refers 
either to an agreement between belligerents 
suspending active hostilities or to the condition 
existing during the period of such agreement. 
In its broadest sense it includes not only general 
armistices which suspend active hostilities every- 
where for a considerable time or indefinitely 
mth a view to peace negotiations, but also 
suspensions of arms for limited areas and 


durations and purely military purposes such as 
collection of the wounded, burial of the dead or 
negtitiation of cartels. Hie distinction is im- 
portant because of the understanding that 
general armistices, which often include pro- 
\isii)ns of )X)litical im|>ortancc, can be made 
only by the highest authorities of the belligerent 
states and may be n'puiliatcil if made by 
military commanders, as was that between Sir 
William Sidney Smith and Cileneral Klebcr at 
El Arish in iSoo and tliat between (Generals 
Shennan and Johnston in 1865. 

An armistice is liistingiiished from a capitu- 
lation or surrender by bei;ig “essentially bi- 
lateral, giving mutual concessions and imposing 
mutual restrictions.” Sometimes, however, as 
in the cases of the S 4 >-callcd armistices between 
France and Prus.sia on Jaiiiiar> 28, 1871, and 
between the allied powers and Rulgaria, Turkey, 
Austria-Hungary and (jcrmany on September 
29, (X'tober 30, Xo\ ember 3 and \i)\ ember n, 
1918, one belligerent is actually rendcied hors 
de comhfit, 

.\n armistice does not end the IrcMl state ot 
W'ar anil so is to be distinguished from a ireatv 
of peace. It is also primaril\ ot a militarv char- 
acter and thus distinguished from piilirninarKs 
of peace. Hie latter may be coneluded before 
the armistice, as b\ the Allies and (icrmanv on 
November 5, 1918, or after the annistice, as on 
Febniary i, i8;f>, January 8, 1871 and January 
31, 1878. Sometimes preliminaries of peace 
provide also for suspension of arms, as did the 
protocol of AugiLst 12, 1898, between the 
United St4ites and Spain. Sometimes armistices 
include |'K>litical provisions to guide the peace 
negotiations, as did that of November 11, I 9 *»''» 
W'ith rcsfiect to Alsace- D)rraine and reparations. 

Wars have occasionally been ended without 
any armi.sticc at all, in which csise the signature 
of the peace treaty suspends hostilities as siKin 
as it is notified. The existence of active lios- 
tilitic*8, however, adds to the dilHculty of peace 
negotiatirins, and annistices liavc been custom- 
ary in the past century, though none was 
concluded between Japan and Russia in 1905 
until peace ni'gotiations had been completed. 
There wa.s no armistice during the peace 
negotiations at Ghent in 1814, and the battle 
of New Orleans was fought two weeks after 
peace had been signed. 

Present practise permits belligerents to mo^c 
troops, transport supplies, constmet forts 
to do anything else short of engaging in active 
hostilities during an armistice, unless express y 
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forbidden by the agreement. The armies must 
be notified of the armistice and unless other- 
wise siK-cificd it goes into cfFect at that 
moment. If no duration is specified, hostilities 
may be renewed by cither side on giving due 
notice. ITsually a period of time is agreed upon 
at the expiration of which hostilities may be 
renewed without notice. 

Violations of armistice by indi\iduals or 
soldiers on their own responsibility merely 
occasion demands for punishment or claims for 
coinpcnsition, but serious violations give the 
iithcT belligerent the right of denouncing the 
armistice or, in aisc of urgency, even of resum- 
ing hostilities immediately. 

Quincy Wrkuit 
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ARMOUR FAMILY. The historv' of the 
Atinour family and of the packing firm to which 
they gave their name typifies much that was 
characteristic of American business in the last 
half century. The firm dates from the late fifties, 
when Philip D. Armour used tlie money he had 
made selling pmv isions in California during the 
gtild rush to buy into a Milwaukee packing firm. 
Shrewd transactions during the Civil War netted 
Armour at least $2,000,000, and removal to 
Chicago in 1875 proved fortunate. With the aid 
of his brothers, five of whom ev'cntually entered 
fhc packing and allied industries, P. I). Annour 
hiiilt up his firm until the name “Armour” 
came to epitomize the packing industr>' (see 
Mpat Packing and SLArciirERixo). He was 
perhaps the most active of the packers in initi- 
ating those chimges which made a new industry 
of packing — the creation of livestock mar- 
in the packing centers, division of Ialx>r 
and elimination of wastes on a scale hitherto 
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unknown, the use of by-products, the shipment 
in refrigerator cars, the organization of the 
branch house system of distribution, expansion 
into the export trade and into such allied lines 
as fruit and vegetable canning knd the operation 
of grain elevators. 

When P. D. Annour died control passed to 
his scin J. Ogden Armour. Under his guidance 
the business continued its growth along lines 
already laid down. In 1913 net earnings were 
rejMirted at $6,000,000, and in 1917 they had 
increased to $21,000,000. Armour’s interests, 
morcfiver, had extended beyond the confines of 
the business. He held directorships in a score or 
more hanks, railroads and insurance companies; 
he was the largest individual holder of bank 
stocks in the city ; and his personal fortune was 
estimated at anywhere from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,00 > 

The ye.irs were not without their difHcu]tie.s 
for the .\nnour family. There were strikes and 
threats of strikes; in 1.SS6 the Knights of Lalior 
imposed a boycott on Armour products. The 
embalmed beef scandals of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War period stirred public consciousness, 
and the shock produced by Upton Sinclairs 
rhe Juntjle in 1906 resulted in government re- 
ports dealing with unsanitary conditions in the 
packing plants. A government bent on main- 
taining competition made unwelcome inquiries 
in 1917 into the relations between the Big Five 
I'd their c vi > ’Tsions into allied fields, until 
finally the pac» i/s were forced to divest them- 
selves of control of the stockyards and to cease 
fruit and vegetable canning. 

With the cud of post-war prosperity in 1921 
came difficulties for the entire industry, but 
those of Armour and Company were the most 
serious. With enonnous stocks on hand bought 
dear and sold cheap, with an admitted loss of 
$23,000,000 in transactions in foreign exchange, 
with $50,000,000 tied up in loans to the head 
of the firm, the a>mpany was not in a position 
' carry on without assistance. Until this time 
the business had been a family’ enterprise. To 
be sure, it had been incorpc^ratcd in 1900; but 
the stock and positions of authority were closely 
held within the family. Now, however, a group 
of bankers w’as called in, the stock was taken 
by banks and sold to the public, and in spite 
of the retention of J. Ogden Armour as chairman 
of the board of directors, control passed from 
the family to the banks. These personal losses 
of Mr. Armour were shown mt>st spectacularly 
at his death in 1927, when it was found that his 
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estate was valued at less than $2,000,000 with in absolute figures and in percentage of total 


claims against it totaling o\cr $10,000,000 This 
exaggerates the decline in the family fortune, 
ho\\c\cr, as his wife and daughter had wealth 
of tlieir own, built up in part from the profits 
of the business. 

The rise and fall of the house of Armour were 
important m the business and industrial life of 
Chicigo, but made \ery httle diHerence in its 
intellectual or ci\ic life. Neither the energies 
nor to an\ great extent the funds oi the Annour 
family were si^nt on its institutions of learning 
or of culture, its enterprises for remaking the 
city, its philanthropic's or soaal reforms. A 
single im^xirunt institution, the Armour Insti- 
tute of Tcchnolog\% receixed large sums from 
the family and included its rcprcsentatixes on 
the board of directors If *'the whole cultural 
and intellectual life of Chicago*’ was founded on 
meat packing, it was nut because of any con- 
scious efforts on the part of the most powerful 
of the packers. 
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ARMS AND MUNITIONS TRAFFIC The 
question of the traffic in arms, munitions and 
war material presents a different aspect accord- 
ing as it IS \iewcd from the standpoint of peace 
or of war In time of peace such traffic is of no 
great economic importance to the exporting 
countries. The world exports of war material at 
the present time amount to about fifty million 
dollars (sixty-fi\e million if wc include sporting 
equipment). This represents rather more than 
1 percent of the total annual exports of the 
United States. 
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Year 
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Great Britain 
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Tor^i 
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1924 

12 9 

04 
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Unitexl States 

1923 

93 

0 2 


1924 

9 9 

0 2 


192s 
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10 5 
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1927 

9 5 

0 2 

Prance 

1923 

80 

04 


1924 

12 2 

0 6 


1925 

72 

03 


1926 

6 0 

03 


1927 

6 0 

03 


The other countries are eitlur non-producing 
or produce onlv on a small scale, .uul do nut 
coxtr their own needs 1 he {political import met 
of this mono(>ol\ in tlie export of anus for the 
big producing countries can therefore be casilv 
understood 

In time of war the e\iK>n of arms and muni- 
tions IS of considerable commticnl importance 
*Tn VugMst, 1914, the total fietor\ eipieiU m 
the United States for tlie rnaniif tetiire of powder 
was 6,000,000 pounds a \cir In \pril, 1017, 
under the stimulation of orders placed bv the 
Allies, the capacits had been me leased more 
than sixtxfold England, France and Itily were 
taking this entire production and a*^king for 
more. Thc\ had absorbed our cntiie output 
A huge* stream of mate mis, supplus, and 
ammunition was flowing steadily from Amtiiei 
to the front-line trenches in Prance” (CiowcII, 
B , and \X ilson, R F , The Armus of Indu\ln , 
Our \atwn's Manufacture of Mumtwm for a 
World tn Arms^ 2 vols , New Ha\cn 

1921) 

The following table showing the export 
figures for arms and munition'^ in the United 
States from 1913 to 1917, m absolute figures 
and in percentage of total exports, will illus- 
trate the abo\e statement: 


Though not important from an economic 
point of \icw, the export of arms is of consider- 
able political importance. The countnes which 
export this type of material are not numerous. 
The world export in arms and munitions is 
principally earned on by three countries — Great 
Britain, the United Sutes and France. 

The following table shows the export figures 
for arms and munitions in Great Britain, the 
United States and France from 1923 to 1927, 
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Neutral commerce in time of ivar has always 
l)ccn a source of contention between a^m- 
batant and neutral powers. No international 
ruling on the subject has yet been accepted. 
Neither the Declaration of Paris of April i6, 
1856, nor the Hague Conference in 1907, nor 
the Declaration of I/)ndon of February 26, 1909, 
succeeded in settling the question. The first 
failed to define contraband; the second failed 
to reach any conclusion on the subject; and the 
third, while drawing up precise rules concern- 
ing wntraband, was unable to secure their 
ratification by any state. 

The difficulties concerning contraband were 
cx)nnecled rather with articles of general con- 
Mimption than with arms. It has always been 
admitted that arms and munitions of war arc 
absolute contraband, that is, they may be 
confiscated by the belligerents in cases where 
they are destined for an enemy country. The 
World War intrcMliiccd a new complication even 
as regards aho.duic <.oniraband, for during it 
other products hitherto considered as relative 
amtraband, that is, only subject to confiscation 
if consigned to the governments of enemy 
onintrics, came to be regarded as absolute con- 
traband. Modern war has become so all embrac- 
ing that the old regulations as to absolute con- 
traband cease to have any meaning. 

'Flic attitude of neutral governments with 
regard to the export from their countries of arms 
and war nuterial for the use of belligerents is 
another controversial question. In theory there 
18 no restriction on commerce between neutrals 
or between neutrals and belligerents. Subject 
to the application of the regulations with regard 
to contraband, neutral governments are under 
no obligation to prohibit exports of arms and 
niunitions to belligerent countries (Article 7 of 
Hague Conference). 

A controversy arose on this subject at the 
neginning of the World War. Until the entry 
of the United States into the w^ar it was the only 
neutral country in a position to export large 
^luantitics of arms and munitions. I'hc Allied 
Po'vers having the command of the seas, all 
export of war material from the United States 
fo the Central Fmpircs was imjxissible, and 
these exports were made only to the Allied 
Powers. The governments of Germany and 
Aijstro-Hungary protested to the United States 
*^^inst this action, on the ground that whatever 
be the theory of the situation, the 
'fality was that the supply of arms was one- 
Mdcd. The attitude of the United States in the 


face of these protests was in accordance with 
international usage. The practise has always 
been for neutral powers to supply belligerents 
with arms without considering whether this 
action favored one power at* the expense of 
another. As the United States obscr\'ed in its 
reply to the notes of these two countries, Ger- 
many and Austro-Hungary themselves supplied 
arms to Great Britain during the Boer War, 
w*hile the South African Republics were com- 
pletely cut off from European supplies. Further, 
it IS not always possible for a neutral country to 
judge which of the belligerents is superior at 
sea, and this superiority docs nut always remain 
with the same country or group of countries 
1‘hough under no obligation to prevent its 
citizens from exporting arms to the belligerents, 
a neutral government may sometimes be forced 
to do so. A belligerent power has ahvays the 
right to take all steps to prevent its enemy from 
receiving directly any articles which would 
facilitate its continuance of the war. And while, 
thanks to the contraband theory, it may be in a 
strong position as rcgjirds the direct export of 
arms by neutral powers to enemy countries, its 
position Ls less favorable w’ith regard to arms 
and munitions exported from one neutral coun- 
trj’ to another. But such arms may finally reach 
enemy countries, since it is not alw'ays possible 
to prevent neutrals from buying arms w ith the 
object of reselling them later to the enemy. In 
r dcr to meet is difficulty during the World 
War the Allied I'owers proposed to the neutrab 
that they should forlnd exports of certain speci- 
fied articles tO the Central Empires, promising 
in n‘tum that they would not interfere with the 
importation into these neutral countries of the 
articles in question. Arrangements of this type 
were made by the Allies with all the neutral 
countries of Europe, and the system was found 
to w’ork out perfectly satisfiictorily. 

The trafiic in arms is sometimes regarded as 
one of the causes of ar. It is generally thought 
It maniifacturors of arms have an interest in 
war in view of the enormous profits resulting 
from the vast consumption of arms and muni- 
tions w’hich modem war entails. Such a view is 
somewhat crude. WTiat is certain is that arms 
manufacturers have an interest in maintaining 
a state of fear of w»ar out of which war may ac- 
tually arise. Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that nowadays arms and munitions of war do 
not consist exclusively of weapons. No modem 
war is possible without coal, oil, iron, chemical 
products and a considerable number of general 
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products. Therefore, if we are to say that the 
traffic in arms is one of the causes of war, 
we must add to arms and munitions, in the 
stnet sense of the term, products such as coal 
and other tuel, hnnenils, chemical and other 
pnnlucts which in time ot peace are only used 
for {Ucific purj^oscH. 

Those who IcH>k on traffic in anns as one ot 
the direct causes of war naturally ask whether it 
would not be (MisMbIc to pre\ent it. But can wc 
realiv suppose that such prohibition would re- 
sult in the supprc^ion of war? It we prohibit the 
traffic in arms and at the s.ime time allow their 
manutacture, the great powers would find them- 
selves in a pn\ilc*ged position, since it would 
alwa)s be i)ossibie for them to manufacture 
munitions for their armies, w title the (Hisition 
of the other CYmiitries would l>e critical If 
we are to prohibit the traffic in arms wc must 
at the same time prohibit their manu- 
facture And e>en it the whole world agreed to 
prohibit the eKjVirt ot arms, it is scarcely |H>ssi- 
ble to consider the pnilubition ot export of 
products harmless in theinstl\es but oipahlc of 
being transformed into munitions, as, for ex- 
ample, chemical products. It must not be for- 
gotten that countries which ha\e at their dis- 
posal airplanes, even for civilian use, and 
chemical products, can make use of them in 
time of war to asphyxiate the greater part of the 
enemy population. The way out is not through 
prolubition but through international coopera- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that in the present state 
of public opinion there is no chance of prohibit- 
ing cither the export or the manufacture of arms. 
The League of Nations has not even succeeded 
in establishing the control of international 
traffic in arms, munitions and v\ar matenai. 
.Article 23, Section (d), of the Covenant in- 
trusted the League with the control of the traf- 
fic m arms and munitions with countries where 
this control is necessary in the common mter- 
est. The Convention of St. Germain, signed 
on September 10, 1919, dealt with this question, 
but it was ratified by only eleven states; the 
great powers refrained from ratification until the 
adhesion of the United States, and the conven- 
tion was given up when the United States 
refused to ratify. 

A new convention was then prepared by the 
League and adopted in a conference which took 
place in Geneva (May, 1925). The discussion 
turned principally on three main questions: 
fim, the definition of war material and the 


unification of statistical material relating to it; 
second, contnil and publicity; third, relations 
iictween the problem of controlling the inter- 
nation.il traffic m aims and that of the prl^ate 
inamitdctiire of arms. The plan of international 
cxintrol of traffic in anus v\as rejected, be>oiuI a 
mild measure of publicity and regulations for the 
issue of txjxirt permits, but certain prohilntid 
rones were laid down into which the export of 
anns is allowed only under certain conditions 

'rhe convention was to c*omc into force after 
Us ratification by fourteen coiintrie^s Although 
thirtv-foiir countries haie signed it, it has been 
rafihed by onlj three (France, China and \en- 
c/tiela) Thisdela) in ratification is due partly to 
the passive attitude of the great manufaetunng 
nitions, such as kngland and the United Statu 
of America, partly to the fact that many coun- 
tries make their adhesion to the con\cntion de- 
pendent oil the establishment of an international 
control of the manufacture of anus and muni- 
tions of war. 

It became apparent during this conftrtnee 
tliat manv countries, notalily in Spanish \rntr- 
ica, attach cxmsiderable importance to regula- 
tions made by manufaetuiing countries (ind 
particularly by the United Statens of \rneiu 1) 
for controlling exports of anns to otiii r conn 
tries v\ith a view to furthering or eluiking 
revolutionary movements The power o! luing 
embargo on arms exports to Spmish \rmnc in 
countrien» has no eloubt eonstitiiteil one of ihe 
most effective wea|H>iis lor the Anu riean govt in- 
ment in its relations with Spanish Am^nein 
republics. There does not seem to be an\ 
general solution to this problem which would 
not handic«ip possibly beiiehcial changes in 
internal amditions. 

S. or Madarivcv 

Ser, Armvmfnts, Mimfions iNWsnms, Vhmio 
NPlTRAinV, PRMDOM OF TIIF ShVS, NlllRAIin. 
Dmliofkincv, Contraband, Bur kadi, Kmhar* o, 
Smcgclinc., Lfagcl Oh Nations; I^vc i- Mqvi mi Nf** 

Consult United States, Library of Congress, Uivisum 
of Bibliography, Ltst of Reftrcnee^ on the Commrte 
in Munitions of War bittieen th$ Untied States and 
European BelhfierenU, (Washington i<)iS). 

Morey, W. C . “Sale of Munitions of War’ in 
Ameruan Journal of Intemattomi iMWt vol. x (191 ) 
467-91, Gregory, C. N , “Ncutrility and the bale ot 
Km A** in American Journal of International /-or, \o 
X (1916) 543-55. fiarncr, J W . "‘Sale and Exporta- 
tion of Arms and Munitions of War to Belligeitn 
in American Journal of International A”' . 
(1916) 749-97; “Convention for the Control of J ra 
in Arms and Ammunition’* (text of * \ 

American Journal of International Laof, vol. ^ 
•upp. 297-313; “Convention for Supervision of 1 « 
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in Arm# and War Munitions** (drawn up at Geneva 
1925) in American yourruil of International Law, vol. 

15 *“54- 

ARM*^» RKilFT TO BEAR. This right is 
declared in var} 4 ng phraseology by the Second 
Amendment to the Omstitution of the United 
States and by thirty-two state constitutions. It 
originated in the English Bill of Rights of 1689, 
because of the disarming of Protestants by 
James II. It was closely connected in England 
and the colonies with the popular conviction 
that a militia of citizens trained to arms was a 
safeguard against usurpation of power through 
a standing army. 

With the gradual disappearance of frontier 
conditions and wild life, arms became less 
necessary in this country and their disad- 
vantages increasingly obvious. Legislative atten- 
tion was directed to munlerous affrays, armed 
criminals, the threatened extirpation of game, 
ijiiaulhori/eu nuluary .societies especially of the 
foreign born, and armed bodies of men on both 
hides of labor disputes. Penal statutes of varying 
tvpes luxe attempted to cure these evils. Some 
states were free from constitutional limitations, 
for instance New York, where the legislation 
has bei*n drastic. States where the “right to 
hear arms” existed usually upheld their statutes 
by two alternative constitutional interpreta- 
tions. First, the guaranty w’as construed to 
mean only the right to bear arms as a member 
of the state militia. This interpretation virtually 
enables the legislature to destroy the right by 
refusing to pass laws necessary to keep up the 
militia. Second, most state courts have con- 
strued the clause more broadly to include arm- 
ing for self-defense, but have held that this 
right, though absolute in terms, is subject to 
the state's police power for the prcs'Tvation of 
public order. 'Fhc decision^ are not entirely 
harmonious but, with the gn)v/ing danger from 
the use of arms in an urbanized nation, the tend- 
ency is toward a widening construction of the 
p*)lice power keeping pace xvith new legislation. 

The most common statutes, unquestionably 
valid, punish the carrying of concealed weapons, 
fiven open use of arms like sling shots and 
bowie knives, which arc uncivilized or un- 
military, niay be forbid Vn. Unauthorized 
military companies are often declared illegal. 
Regulation of wreapons is sometimes left to 
local governments, so that cities may be stricter 
than rural districts where arms are more 
nccessaiy. In Pennsylvania and other states, 


statutes requiring aliens to have a hunting 
license annex a provision against the ownership 
of rifles and shotguns by unlicensed aliens. This, 
though ostensibly for the protection of game, 
seems really due to fear of armed foreigners in 
strikes. Although these laws are usually upheld 
because they permit the ownership of short 
range firearms suitable for self-defense, recent 
legislation is directed against pistols, since they 
arc easy to conceal. 

The law has passed from controlling the 
manner or place in which arms may be carried 
to regulating their ownership even on one’s 
premises. A licensing system, impracticable 
when most citizens required w’eapons, now 
takes adequate care of the exceptional persons 
w'ho need to be armed. Insistence on permits 
makes possible a thorough investigation of the 
applicant's character and a record of the weapon 
he owns. At the same time sellers of firearms 
may be obliged to be licensed, to sell only to 
licensed persons and to record such sales. 
Since stringent regulation in one state does not 
prevent importation from a lax neighbor, a 
uniform firearms act has been drafted for sub- 
mission to all the states, and Congress has 
frequently been urged to regulate the interstate 
shipment of firearms. If such statutes are 
upheld, the right to bear arms becomes only 
an opportunity to join the militia and to obtain 
a permit to keep a weapon on cause shown. 
The constiti ’ onality of recent drastic legisla- 
tion has been questioned less tlian its wisdom. 
It is diflicult and expensive to enforce. If 
criminals are easily able to evade it, it may 
often operate to render the honest victim of 
attack helpless before his armed assailant. 

The clause in the federal constitution is 
much less imoortant. It restricts only federal 
legislation, which is unlikely to forbid citizens to 
cart}' arms. Unlike the neighboring amend- 
ments, this clause safeguards individual rights 
very little and rentes mainly to our federal 
scheme of government. Its chief effect is to 
piotect tlie states against congressional legis- 
lation attempting to abolish state militias. 
Conversely, the states may not limit the bearing 
of arms so as to cripple the federal power to use 
citizens for national defense. The Second 
Amendment is thus connected with the militia 
and army clauses in the original constitution. 

Zfxiiariah Chafee, Jr. 

See : Bills of Rights; Civil Liberties; Police 
Power; Militia. 

Consult, Emery, L. A., “The Constitutional Right to 
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Keep and Bear Arma" in ilawvard Law Retwtv^ vot. 
u\iii (1Q14-15) 471 - 77 t ChainbtrLiin, J V , “Lepw- 
latures and the l^stol Pmblein*’ in ^^tnunmn Bar 
Assoaatton yourmit^ \oI xi (igas) gK, revicuinK 
statutes, L/m Journal, \ul 1 (1874) 

273-75, 28 q -87, 20^ g6, /mtiert* Bepttrts Annotatid, 
ns, \ol. Ill, 168 72, \ul xxwi, 115-24, igiyc, 
60-^5, *imtrttan ami Ftigltsh ^Innotated Laurs, \ol 
*. 55-5h, '<>1 vMi, 7*. "»1 xxvii, 323-34, Amer^ 
uanImeRtporU Infio/ntf d, \ol wix, 1115 22 

ARMSTRONG, S VMUEL CHAPM \N 
(1839-93), American pioneer in Nei>ro educa- 
tion. lie Mas born in Maui, one of the tlaMaiian 
Islands, and his parents uerc Xmincan nu<i- 
sionanes He attended at Punahou tl>e school 
that in 1855 became Oahu College, heie he re- 
mained until 1860, completing the hrst tuo \ears 
of college work In the fill of iXho he entered the 
junior class at Williams College, uhere he came 
in close touch with President Mark Hopkins 
Graduating in 1862, he enlisted, became captain 
in the 125th New York and, atur serving with 
distinction at Gettjsburg, accepted m Decem- 
ber, 1863, the txilonelcj of the 9th Regiment 
United States Colored Troops Leaving the 
army ^ brigadier general, he was in charge of 
tht Freedmen^s Bureau at Hampton, \a., from 
ibb6 to 1868. In ih(i8 he founded the Himpton 
Normal and Agncultural InstiUiU to tram 
Negro young men and women, cspcuall> to 
teach them rcsjiec't for bbor and the highest^ 
conception of character. Ten years later Indians 
were admitted .\rmstrong was a man of great 
energy and driving power and he also possessed 
a keen appreciation of human values His 
work has had far reaching influence not only on 
the education of the Negro (as at 'Puskegee) but 
on vocational training throughout the United 
States and the world. 

Benjamin Brawlfy 

Conndt Talbot, E. A , Samuel Chapman Armttrong 
(New York 1904), Tomlinson, E. T and P f# , 
A leader of I reemen (Philadelphia 1917), Peabody, 
F. G , Educatwn for Ltfe (Garden Citv 1918', file 
of the Southern Workman (Hampton, Va 1872- ), 
Founder's Day addresses and other papers published 
at Hampton Institute. 

ARMY. An army is not only a military organi- 
zation; it is also a symixil of national or imperial 
power. The si/e and character of armies are 
therefore largely determined by a nation’s real 
necessities as developed by history and enforced 
by circumstances. In a well organized state, the 
normal health of which depends upon the bal- 
ance between elements, tlic army does not 
absorb too much vital force; it sustains the vigor 


of the social body without weakening it. A 
nation totally and perpetually in arms would l>c 
unproductive; a nation totally unatmed would 
be defenseless The number of “reguLii ” tOKips 
to be maintiiiud depends upon amditions such 
as international tivalnes and the propiiu|uit\ of 
possible penis. Not only is the influence of 
geographical location vital but internal soml 
oigiini/ation as well The balance between de- 
ments IS delicate, to be determined by wist and 
competent statesmen, political leaders and tlu 
people thcmsc Iv es 

There was a time when every' abk Ixidud 
man was a soldier. Anamg primitive peoples 
tribal man |M>v\Lr was the whole male ivipulation 
It was thus also m the cailv days ol Rome, when 
It was said, “viverc cst militare”; the legion was 
the gathering of the clans. I^tcr under Scrvius 
Tullitis the warrior was «'i conscripted fainur 
Under the republic and the early cmpiie the 
arm\ consisted of trained tnxips winch func- 
tioned as part of the svstcmatic administration 
of the bnud realm of Rome But hv the thud 
century of our era emperors even cnlis»ud 
fighters from beyond the fronticis, men who 
fought not for the glorv of Rome but tor pi\ 
and as a tiadc Civih/ation had become suth- 
cicntly intricate and commercial and sociil 
organization sufliciently speciili/cd and com- 
plex to make it ncctss,iry to U\ the ptopk arul 
pay the troops, which not only held the fronturs 
against hai barian hordes but inaintainc d intc rn il 
politic«il tactions during thi anirchv of the third 
century 1 he transition from universal lighting 
man power to defense by a professional airn\ 
coincided with the geographical expansion and 
political organization of the Ri>man state When 
the short sword from the city by the 1 iber could 
no longer protect provinces against invaders 
from the north, the empire bioke down and iht 
]K>litical organization of western Europe under 
Roman rule came to an end. Military organiza- 
tion under feudalism reflected the disappear- 
ance of large political units The attacks of the 
\ ikings were repulsed by highly localized troops 
raised for short periods of sendee. Local mi n of 
distinction were given hereditary lordship and 
military command over the countrysides which 
they dominated and in exchange were expected 
to maintain fighting men and furnish them at 
need, i^aid personal followers sensed their lor 
and with the aid of local peasants defended h^ 
castle when a foe advanccxl to the gates 
holder of a fief owed military service to 
superior. When the tcnant-in-chicf was calle 
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to battle he took with him his paid personal 
ictatncrs, selected attendants and fighters of 
lower order. A document of the bcventh century 
summons to arms “duke, count, castellan, free- 
man, and freedman,*' each “with a tenth part 
of his serfs armed with weapons of war “ A 
ninth century document of Charlemagne calls 
upon a fief holder and his “mcn“ each “with 
arms and gear and all warlike equipment of 
clothing and victuals." The lo\aIt> of this fight- 
ing man power was not to the king but to the 
local feudal lord. Men at arms were pn\atc 
property, not national tnxips, and fighting c\tn 
m the Middle Ages became a special prcmgati\e 
ot the richer and better armed classes 

The mercenary forces f)f the later Middle 
Ages were indicatne of the growing inade(|uacy 
of the iniliury organization Bellicose kings be- 
gan to contract with nobles to pnnide troops 
“at the accepted wages of wai " 'Ihe “free 
companies" emploved by \arious kings in this 
fashion foiiglji lui , ransom or plunder, but 
not for principle, nationality or c\ tn lor defense 
I ngaged only for specific wars or campaigns, 
such tr(X)ps were constant sources ot tiouble, 
since ihcv felt no lo)alt>. (icnoese, Swiss and 
Irish fought side bj side, not in national forces 
or “standing" armies but as professionals. The 
king, of course, like other great lords of his time, 
had a bod> guard, but it was not large. 

The trends toward administrati\c ccntrili/a- 
tion, nationalism and dcmocrati/ation which 
ha\c characterised {Militical dc\el()pments in 
modern times ushered in the modern standing 
arrnj Mercenaries and meieU roval tnxips be- 
came national standing annies. When kings had 
to suppre^ domineering barons, the extent of 
the ro\al force might ha^e been go\CTiHd b} 
internal affairs. Howc\er, once national states 
were well founded, military {xilicj again de- 
pended upon foreign jx)licy and u|X}n giograph- 
ual frontiers, which required large forces for 
their protection. In the middle ot the littcenth 
century Charles vii of France established what 
probably the first standing arm\ in histor}. 
He oiganized and kept permanently on loot for 
the “king’s service" twenty compagnus dis or- 
**onnanc€s du roi. Officers were commissioned by 
the king and men were enlisted in the king s 
name and paid from his fr 'ds. This was the 
beginning of the type of army that was to 
dominate Europe until the French Rc\olurion. 
Municipal troops independently oiTgam/cd by 
the rich mediaeval towns disappeared, as did the 
armed bands of the great lords and the “free 


companies" of mercenaries. Indeed men were 
forbidden to raise forces without the king’s 
penmssion, and service in a centralized military 
organization became a patriotic profession. 

Although when Charles viii-of France set out 
on his invasion of Italy in 1494 he still had many 
Swiss and German mercenaries, he had the 
beginning of llie standing armies that were to 
contribute to the renown of French kings in the 
following centuries. It was on the whole a 
national force, “the men-at-arms, being almost 
all of the king s subjects, gentlemen and not of 
the popular sort, not simply under the direction 
and discipline of Captains, nor paid by them, 
hut by the king’s officers, men of choice and 
contented in service ” During the Thirty Years* 
War the king’s troops were frequently inspected 
and regularl} mustered for pay. There was uni- 
formity m iiiC set of the hats, in the cockades 
worn on the brim, in the dressing of the hair 
and e\cn in the trim of mustaches In the days 
of liouis Mil soldiers could not be distinguished 
from civilians by their clothes. But as the stand- 
ing armv developed they came to be completely 
uniformed, at first just the few foreign regiments 
and later by degrees the whole force. Ix)uis xiv, 
who piactically took over the remnants of the 
army of Gustav us Adolphus, formally organized 
and stabilized the permanent regiments. Bri- 
gades were designated, generals were given posts 
and duties and were instructed precisely “so as 
rot to tak,. r m) great risks with the king’s 
troops." It h. •’ formerly been the custom to 
quarter soldiers on the people, but in the eight- 
eenth cent^ ry the building of barracks com- 
menced, separating fighters fiom townsfolk. 
The greatness of kings was measured by the 
number of trcxips they could raise and keep 
under anns. hven in 1675 the daily mounting 
of the guard was a pmdigious ceremony. At the 
end of the reign of Txmis xv there were elaborate 
parades :u attract the people and delight the 
court. 

The eighteenth century thus was the greatest 
era of the purely professional well trained and 
severely disciplined armies It was then that the 
resplendent Bourbons kept vast forces on foot. 
It was then that Frederick William boasted that 
while his soldiers fought his wars his mercliants 
cx>uld go about their business undisturbed. It 
was then that Vattcl remarked: “War is made 
by regular tnwps. The people, the peasants, the 
boui^gcoisie, arc not concerned wdth it.” This 
reflected the doctrine repeated by Rousseau and 
accepted by continental publicists to this day 
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that war is a relation of state to state and not of 
man to man. The Englishman, l^iirence Sterne, 
could reach Pans without knowing that his 
country was at war with France. 

As the period \if great kings and bene%olent 
despots drew* to a close, the people as such 
began to participate in militaiy affairs. A few 
mercenarj' forces sur\i\ed, the Swiss Guards of 
the Bourixins, the Ilchsians einploved to light 
the American colt>nic\s, the oldtr regular Han- 
overian arnw, which was known in Bntain as 
“the king's Gennan Legion'* and which even 
appeared under Weilington on the peninsula. 
But these and the nationalized professional force's 
were not sullicient foi the war needs of French 
monarc hs. In i6SS the great militan' statesman 
Ix>u\ois initiated regular calls of militia to 
supplement the regular troops. In the War of 
the Spanish Succession this became practically 
national conscription. 'I'lie French Rc\ohition, 
with its mihtarv necessities, completed the proc- 
ess. It also briiught to the fore the dislike of 
the fHioplc tor the standing armic'S of the king. 
Rousseau echoed the jxipular opinion when he 
said of the European monarths, “by dint of 
laziness and monev thej at last possi'ssed sol- 
d» rs to enslave the countrv.” The pcviple 
remembered that it v\as vtith roval trcxips that 
Louis XVI had closed the hall on the third c'state 
after the Estates (icnctal met in 1789. After 
the people had attacked the Bastille and massa- * 
cred the Swiss mercenaries a popularly enrolled 
militia was raised by the Pans Commune and 
with I^favctte in command was called the 
National (iuard In 1793 the government de- 
clared a Itvv of all able bodied nun between the 
ages of eighteen and twentj-five In 1798 Jour- 
dan’s law incorporated the principle of universal 
service in the constitution. Regular troops, aug- 
mented and inspired by consenpted “volun- 
teers,** earned the ideas of “liberty, equality and 
fraternity *’ to the four comers of Europe. The 
days of the hired mercenary were gone forever. 
As Dubois-Cranee declared, “Every soldier 
must be a citi/cn and every citizen a soldier.** 
Since that time the elominant tv pe of European 
army has been the nation in arms. 

It is true that conscription in France lasted 
for only a short time Napoleon in depended on 
long term “professionals,** but the Third Re- 
public under (jambetta saw universal military 
service actually established in time of peace. In 
Prussia under Stein there was veritable universal 
service combined with sincere nationalism. Ger- 
man success in the war of 1870 opened the eyes 


of the world. Since that year every great power 
in Europe except England has adopted universal 
service. In japan the incidence of amscription 
has been especially noteworthy, showing in the 
clearest fashuin the close relationship between 
the adoption of this institution and the sweeping 
away of the feudal military caste. 

Regular professional aiinics persist, but thev 
are merely the mold of form and the guide of 
practise. “A {xirtion of the men able to bear 
aims,” sa\s von der (loltz, “are retained m 
pemiane'iitly organized bodies of trcxips which 
serve as a school for military training for the 
entile male |x>piilation fit for service and at the 
same time furnish the framework for the recip- 
tion of the stnam of educated soldurs in case 
of war ** Even in the earlv nincUenth cvntiirv, 
in the dav s of tiu \m( rican Revolution, the rude 
farmer who sci/id his sijiiirrel iitle anil inateluil 
forth as a militiaman was not so vaUiahK a 
fighter as a ti mud soldier. Specialization has 
brought in mam new weapons. 'I'lic confusions 
of the modem battlefuld have brought intnei- 
cies of tactics vchich must be Icarmd \ iiuic 
call to amis is not enough, because tiini is 
necessary in «)rdcr to transform man povvci into 
fighting man power \s old Ben Butler rcmaikccl, 
“trtxips do not get disciplines! in ninetv d.ivs’’, 
Washington also said that “to luing men to he 
acquainted with the eiutics of a soldic'r leepiiits 
time.’* W'lndcr's niilitia at Blade nsburg, v\hieli 
had marclicd “at a moment's notice'' against 
inferior numbers of W e llington’s veterans o^ the 
peninsula, lied the field and left the capital to 
the torch of the invader ’i'lie first new divisions 
created by Kitchener in 1914 did not begin to 
land in trance until April, 191^, and fought 
their fust battle at laxis five months later It 
was over a year aftiT America entered the war 
to use “force without stint” before Xmeiican 
tnxips engaged in offensive operations. ’Ihcir 
average training was six mont.is in America, two 
months in French camps and one month in a 
quiet sector, and even then they were consid- 
ered relatively raw and siiffeicd needless casual- 
ties from rashness and inexperience. 

Thus it has happened that the nations of 
Europe with their abutting frontiers have devel- 
oped military eirganiz^ations comparable to their 
advanced political systems and their modern 
views i f popular participation in government 
National defense is considered as much a duty 
as the payment of taxes, military service as inucli 
a privilege as voting. It is true that OrcMt 
Britain and the United States arc exceptions. 
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Although national unity and governmental po- 
litical ideas are determinants, they are nf)t the 
sole deciding factors. The problem is fiinda- 
inentally military. Army strength is intended for 
defense, and this has been true in spite of some 
exceptions to the rule from the time of the 
.imbitious ancients to that of the modern mili- 
tarists. “What walls you build,” said Carlyle, 
“depend upon the stiitc of the outer sea.” The 
factor that decides between heavy armament 
and light is simply the recognized chance of 
foreign invasion. If frontiers arc vulnerable, a 
nation must be well prepared. It is the same as 
\\ith the army in enemy territor\\ If a foe be 
near and exceedingly strong the security forces 
must be numerous; if it be distant or weak 
lighter detachments will serve. 

hngland anil America have been resisonably 
free from the danger of hostile inxasion such as 
has for centuries stcKjd insistently before the 
e\es of all the continental peoples. Britain's first 
line of defense }« i ver been her fleet; America’s 
Kiolation has been her protection. Both ha\e 
lesorted to conscription as a tcmjxirarx' war 
measure, but neither has considered compulsory 
scixice nccessarx' in lime of peace. In neither 
hais there been need for very large forces con- 
stantly under arms, like the standing troops of 
the Bourbon kings, or for the entire (Kipulation 
fully trained and organized to mobilize on short 
nDtice, like the reservists of Central Kurope. 
Both countries ha\e held to the ancient militia 
principle that the citizens owe defensive serxicc 
in time of emergency; but in both the people 
lu\e felt that the necessary’ troops could be 
raised before the home peril became tix) great. 
S|K*cial circumstances in each country have 
caused the continued maintenance of small 
standing armies, but neither (Jreat Britain nor 
the United Slates has been willing to adopt 
coinpulscjry military service. 

It is very strange that the two outstanding 
great powers which depend almost solely u|K>n 
regular, standing armies in time of peace should 
he the tw’o in which political history' shows the 
niost bitter prejudice against the professional 
force. King John increased his uni><ipularlly 
'vith the hanms by bringing back to Kngland 
the mercenaries he had hired to fight his battles 
in Trance, His aliemgeni nalites and senientes 
^ftpendarii arc condemned in Magna Carta as 
having been brought to England “for the injury 
of the realm.” It is a dangerous state, remarked 
Francis Bacon, where men of war “live and 
remain in a body, and are used to donatives.” 
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“In a land of liberty,” announced Blackstonc, 
“it is extremely dangerous to make a distinct 
order of the profession of arms.” 

It is not surprising that the Ignited States, 
with this British tradition behind it, in its first 
days desired to get along without any standing 
army at all. I’he Massachusetts Articles of War 
of 1775 declared that the keeping of such a force 
in a colony without the consent of the legislature 
was against the law. 'The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence protested against the employment of 
mercenary tnxips and the quartering of them on 
the people. In the constitution the federal Con- 
gress w.is not empowered to maintain an army, 
but only to “raise and support” armies under 
two-v’car appropriation acts; and the Second 
Amendment showed that reliance was placed on 
“a well-regulated militia” as “necessary to the 
security o'.‘ a free state.” In the Virginia con- 
vention of i7SiS even the Federalist Madison 
protested that “a standing army is one of the 
greatest mischiefs that can possibly happen.” 
In the Constitutional Convention, Geny of 
Massachusetts objected that there was no spe- 
cific prohibition against the formation of a 
standing army. 

Xor is this fear of such armies merely a 
political idea dominating enactments and dis- 
cussions. It is implicit in the historical facts of 
the time. After the treaty of 1783 all the troops 
in the service of the I’nitcd States were dis- 
charged cxcej't guards of twenty-five privates at 
Fort Pitl and Mfty-fivc at West Point. For fron- 
tier defense against the Indians and to suppress 
Shays' Rebellion troops were raised for limited 
periods only. From the small size and the tem- 
porary establishment of the forces raised it is 
apparent that the legislators hoped to dispense 
altogether with professional forces. 'The basic 
theory of American defense was to be the 
ancient British militia theory. A militia act of 
May 8, stipulated the enrolment of all 

“white male citizens of the respective States” 
lietwcen the ages of eighteen and forty-five and 
required that they be uniformly armed and 
cijuipped .ind arranged into “divisions, brigades, 
regiments, battalions, and companies.” This 
militia was never organized, but the idea of the 
militia prevailed in legislative halls. The tradi- 
tional American method of raising armies has 
ever been, fmm the davs of the revolution until 
the World War, to wait until the struggle came 
and then to call out citizens untrained in tactics 
and unseasoned for conflict. 

Britain likewise began with militia, as is 
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shown in the Assize of Arms and the Statute of 
Winchester, Nor was this a mere feudal levy. 
It was true national man power called and of- 
ficered in the name of the king by county sheriffs 
or by lord lieutenants under commissions of 
array. Although under the feudal s>’stem mili- 
tary tenures did supply the king with troops, 
although lords constantly furnished scutage to 
pay foreign mercenaries for overseas wars in- 
stead of leading forth their own men at arms, 
it never became law that those not bound by 
tenure need not fight. Indeed in military matters 
as well as in government, centralization and 
national unity in Britain were forged by direct 
links between the royal ruler and the plain 
people. *‘In this organization of the common 
folk under royal officers,” says Maitland, “there 
is all along a counterpoise to the military system 
of feudalism, and it serves the King well. The 
great families of the Conquest arc at length 
pulverized beuveen the hammer of the King and 
the anvil of the people.” 

Even Tudor despotism did not depend upon 
standing forces. And when the great rebellion 
came in the middle of the seventeenth century 
there w'as no standing army to be manoeuvred 
by the king as I^uis xvi tried to manoeuvre the 
roval forces in France in 1789. When the quarrel 
fiiiiilly reached the stage of armed force, the 
traditional means were used, namely the com- 
mission of army for the king and the militia for 
Parliament. In 1645, at the insistence of Crom- 
well, the New Model Army was formed and* 
retained after the victory of Parliament against 
the possibility of a Stuart return. But until this 
time England had no regular forces, only incon- 
sequential castle and garrison guards like the 
yeomen of the guard established by Henry vii 
in 1485 solely for personal defense. 

When at the Restoration a regiment of the 
New Model Army laid down its arms on Tower 
Hill on St. Valentine’s day in x66i, it took them 
up again with a new name, the “Lord General’s 
Regiment of Footguards,” which served under 
Charles li and later won fame as the Coldstream 
Guards. Included in the new British establish- 
ment of 1661 was a Scottish brigade of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden, which had served in 
France under Louis xiv, finally came to England 
with Charles 11 and is now the Royal Scots. At 
the end of the century many regiments were 
raised for particular affrays and di8l)anded when 
peace was made. In the eighteenth century 
under Marlborough the British army estab- 
lished its finest regimental traditions and most 


of the units which fought at that time still exist 
today. With their bright uniforms, theil: stiffness 
of manner and manoeuvre and their mode of 
fighting they formed a typical standing army. 

Nevertheless England was traditionally averse 
to professional soldiers. During the seventeenth 
century this aversion was voiced in bitter polit- 
ical discussion, recrimination and violence. Dur- 
ing the incipient years of the great rebellion the 
Convention Parliament passed an act disbanding 
the army. Clarendon was impeached for main- 
taining a standing force; Danby was impeached 
for dherting funds to such a force. The Anglo- 
Saxon prejudice against standing armies was 
strengthened during this most severe test of 
modem time. “At the Restoration,” declares 
Maitland, “the \ery name of a standing army 
had become hateful to the classes which were 
to become the ruling classes.” 

When William and Mary ascended the throne 
of England in 1689, it was made plain by the 
Bill of Rights that “the raising or keeping a 
standing army within the kingdom in time of 
peace, unless it be with the consent of Parlia- 
ment, is against the law.” In the .same yc.ir the 
British adopted the custom of Noting the Mutiny 
Act each year, the act upon which the discipline 
and very maintenance of the army depended 
It definitely detemiined that the people con- 
trolled the army. It enacted into statute form 
the provision of parliamentary consent, prov ided 
for annual reenactment and prescribed that 
funds for the pay of troops should be Noted only 
from year to year, “an invariable and wholesome 
usage,” says Hallam. No longer Nvould English- 
men be ruled by force of arms. No longer could 
kings keep troops fi>r internal use. Such standing 
British troops as might be raised wxtc to be, 
according to the law, not for home scrN’ice but 
“for better preserving the balance of power in 
Europe.” 

In that participial phrase lies the secret of the 
existence and the form of British forces? British 
wars have been fought overseas to settle colonial 
and continental difficulties. There has been no 
proximate danger of home invasion to require 
the maintenance of compulsory service in time 
of peace, or of large standiog armies. Men 
engaged to garrison distant posts and savage 
frontiers must be professional foldiers. Even in 
the later days of feudalism English kings found 
that feudal levies would not suffice when they 
began to fight overseas. From the time of 
Stephen onward, hired soldiers were used re^- 
larly in the foreign wars particularly with 
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France. Just as Henry ii, Richard John and 
the first three Edwards had to use paid fighters 
for service on the continent, so Marlborough, 
Wellington, Kitchener, Roberts and the other 
inodcm commanders had to have regulars — 
men enlisted for long periods of time. 

'Fhc charaaer of British military organization 
and military policy is conditioned by this dom- 
inant fact. Great Britain’s regiments have been 
practically dual in character: a recruiting and 
training depot at home and an active force 
abroad. It was so in 1809, when Wellington 
went to Spain. “The infantry of the line,” 
Fortescue recounts, “amsisted of one hundred 
regiments, nearly every one of which had two 
battalions, the ilesign being that the second 
battalion should remain at home and feed the 
first battalion on foreign ser\ice.” Heavy com- 
mitments overse.is, the demand for many garri- 
sons, for many expeditions in Zululand, Afghan- 
istan, India, Abyssinia, East Africa, China and 
along the Nile required a considerable estab- 
lishment. When times were quiet troops might 
he lew; when vvnrs w’erc being waged they must 
be many. I'he British anny organization has 
therefore been characterized b> the maintenance 
of .suhsUiitial standing forces and a volunteer 
.sjhtem of providing replacements. 

The British doctrine is well described in the 
words of \'iseount Wolscley (1872): “The test 
ot any peace organization must be its powder: 
1st, place in the field immediately on the 
outbreak of war, in the best pr>ssible state of 
elfieiency, as large a force as is possible com- 
patibly with the peace military expenditures; 
2nd, To maintain that force throughout the con- 
tinuance of hostilities uiidiminished in numbers 
and efficiency.” Great Britain has consistently 
adhered to this doctrine. In exceptional cases 
she has resorted to wartime conscription even 
for overseas fighting, as in 1802 when troops 
were raised by levies on the parishes and in 1916 
^hen cqnipulsory enrolment succeeded the fail- 
ure of calls for volunteers to bring forth enough 
men. But in general the British system has been 
a regular-volunteer standing army system. Since 
the World War and indeed since 1907, with the 
acts creating territorial forces and reserves, there 
has been a tendency to create a reservoir of 
»omi-trdined civilian man power enrolled on a 
voluntary basis. But in spite of political preju- 
dices England has clung to the idea of a standing 
army. Her militia defense has become a mere 
tradition. Save for rare exceptions she has relied 
on regulars. 
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As distinct from the British policy, which has 
relied solely upon regular forces reenforced with 
replacements, the American policy has been to 
provide in emeigencies large forces in addition 
to the pitifully small, professional volunteer 
standing army. The initial theory that a big 
standing army was undesirable has persisted. 
But the early policy was faced with immediate 
necessities. Harmar’s expedition against the In- 
diana in 1790 was followed by St. Clair’s 
expedition of 1791. In 1794 came Wayne’s expe- 
dition and the Whiskey Rebellion. Troops were 
raised for these expeditions and the enlistments 
and the establishments overlapped. Then came 
the wars of the French Revolution, when Amer- 
ica seemed likely to become involved in the 
continental struggle. War appeared probable 
with France in 1798, with England from 1807 
onward. In 1812, on the eve of a conflict in w'hich 
the United States employed 528,000 troops, her 
regular standing army comprised only 6686 
men. The Mexican war, in which 104,000 Amer- 
ican troops were used, was begun with a force 
less than 8000. In the Spanish War of 1898, 
which America entered deliberately, there were 

60.000 regulars and 220,000 volunteers. In 1916 
the entire National Guard was mobilized on the 
Mexican border. With the coming of the World 
War the National Guard and additional hosts 
were called into service again, until the total 
armed force increased from an approximate 

100.000 to 4,000,000. The wartime volunteers 
sometimes consisted of already organized state 
militia coming forward en masse, as when the 
Eighth Massachusetts and the Seventh New 
York moved toward the Potomac in 1861. 
Sometime*^ units were separately raised, as when 
Ingersoll’s Fireman Zouaves in 1861 and Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders in 1898 offered their serv- 
ices. Sometimes conscription was resorted to, 
as in the draft of 1863 and the selective serv'ice 
of 1917. But the problem has ever been the 
same: how to mold the feeble regulars and the 
organized militia or National Guard and the 
unorganized militia, untrained and unenrollcd, 
into an effective force. 

The tendency toward centralization in gov- 
ernment w'hich became apparent in the United 
States after the Civil War eventually influenced 
its military organization as well. The Dick Bill 
of 1903 put the National Guard on a new basis, 
providing for standardization, for federal equip- 
ment to he issued to state troops, for an organi- 
zation to consist of four regular and twelve 
guard divisions and for joint field manoeuvres 
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of guardsmen and regulars. Certain defects in 
this s}*stem would ha\e been eradicated by the 
National Defense Act of 1916 had not the World 
War disturbed the process. During that struggle 
a new arrangement was effected for the period 
of the emeigency; afterwards cverj'onc came 
home to be dcnv)bili/ed and the legislators 
started all over again. 

In 1920 a new National Defense Act was 
framed in the form of e\tcnsi\c amendments to 
the act of 1916. There was created a single Army 
of the I’nited States with three components. 
Regular iVrmy, National Guard and (Organized 
Reser\cs. I'he regulars were to be pmtessional 
soldiers, sufficient to garrison foreign posses- 
sions, to furnish instructors to other compo- 
nents, to inhabit a few’ of the old home stations 
and to make up a small force c.ipahle of meeting 
minor emergencies. The National (]nard was 
to consist of the organized state militia with 
federal aid and federal instruction’ citi/ens 
formed into home town units readv to answer 
a call and to form a seamd line of defense 'Fhe 
Organized Reser\cs were to consist of \olunteer 
reservists grouped into mere skeleton units pni- 
vided only with officers and with a very ftw 
enlisted specialists. They were not to be fully 
recruited except in great struggles demanding 
the entire man power of the nation. 

The personnel of these components has been 
divided into nine corps areas in the Ignited* 
States, determined in accordance with the dis- 
tnbution of population as revealed by draft 
experiences of the World War and grouped 
permancntlv into brigades, divisions and corps 
in the proportion of nine regular, eighteen guard 
and twenty-scv’cn reserve divisions. The scheme 
thus aimbines the elements of the Anglo-Saxon 
militia system (i.e. citizen service in time of war 
only) and the idea of a standing army, supported 
by local pride and local traditions of the long 
established state militia or National Guard 
units. 

The real significance of this act can be best 
understood by noting the strengths of the three 
components on June 30, 1928: 

Regular National Resfrve 
Army Guard Corps 

Qfficen 12,030 12,347 101,926 

Enlisted Men 124,192 v^4i453 5,192 

Personnel for these units is procured by vol- 
untary enlistment of the professional regulars 
and of the citizen guardsmen and by voluntary 
enlistment into the reserve corps, as officers and 
as soldiers^ of young men who graduate from 


Reserve Officers* Training Corps units at vari- 
ous colleges and from one-month Citizens* 
Militiry Training Camps. Guardsmen usually 
have two weeks* field training each year and 
scmi-monthlv drills. Reservists can be called to 
duty for training only with their own consent, 
and the usual practise is to have as many as 
jKissible (usually alx>ut 25 percent) of the re- 
servists of A single regiment attend camp to- 
gether and train with men with whom they will 
organize in c«ise of war. 

The Ignited States thus clings partially to its 
militia tradition. It also maintains its standing 
army in spite of Anglo-Saxon pieiudicc against 
such a force, lake England it dots not need the 
intensive nation wide compulsory training for 
protection of imtm diate frontiers as imich as do 
the crowded nations on the continent of Europe. 
But It has had Us trouble with sudden inert - 
ments, with raw tr(K)ps, with contusions, and it 
leans toward the si.eitton ann\ itka Brest nt 
authorizations of strength loi tlie regular iortts 
have required the dtrnobih/alion of inanv regi- 
ments and the reduction of nuiiv rc’gular units 
far below their estaldishcd peace strengths 
Indeed, with the lieavjr hiirdtns ot providing 
overhead and instruction for the civilian com- 
ponents, the regular armv is at prtsent so small 
as to be practically ineffective wuhout reenforct- 
ment. But— and here is the difterencc betwetn 
American and continental reserve systems - 
American increases will not con>»ist ol such a 
‘‘stream of educated soldiers” as von der Goltz 
dc’senbed. They will be raw increments requir- 
ing training, superior to the drafted men and 
volunteers of 1917 only in that they will have over 
a hundred thousand partially initiated rcscnc 
officers ready to begin their training immcdi- 

It is not only in England and America that 
military strength has been allowed to decline 
sharply with the coming of peace. If w’c consider 
their :x)lonial commitments overseas, it is just 
to say that generally the nations of the world 
are not militarized to any such degree as was 
Bourbon France with 175,000 peacetime regu- 
lars to a population of only 20,000,000 or as 
the Prussia of Frederick Wflliam with 80,000 
men in its standing force. In Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Bulgaria military forces are limitt d 
by the treaties imposed upon these defeated 
powers after the World War. For instance, 
Germany, with a population of 62,348,782, hw 
a professional force of only 100,000 with 
twelve-year soldiers and twenty-year officers. 
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The size of military forces of other principal 
countries as of October, 1929, is shown below: 


Active Organized 
Nafion Population Army Reserves 

United Staten. . . 120,013,000 136,217 284,074* 

Hi itish Empire.. 391.913,948 394.5*9 57^.829 

France 40,960,000 643,675 5.442,318 

Italy 42,000,000 353.120 3.056,409 

Japan 86,000,000 210,000 2,038,000 

Russia 150,000,000 715,000 5,600,000 

Turkey *3, 753, 000 i*9.500 250,000 


Source: rnilod States War llrpartmcnt 

* liK ludtfs National Ciuard 

A new factor, however, may determine the 
size and character of future armies. The prin- 
ciple of the mobilization of poucr according to 
a nation’s need holds good, but the probabilities 
are that machine power and not man power will 
be the object of competition. A modem amiy 
is now a very complex organizatitin. Even the 
rifle shooting infantry is not formed merely of 
musketeers; it has machine guns, automatic 
rifles, hand gr**nade8, rifle grenades, 37-mm. 
cannon and 3-inch mortar guns as well as rifles 
and bayonets. The platoon (58 men) is the fire 
unit; the company of three platoons is the dis- 
ciplinarj' and messing unit; the battalion of three 
rifle companies and one machine gun company 
is the lighting unit; the regiment of three 
battalions is the administrative unit; the brigade 
of two regiments is the manoeuvre unit. ’Phen 
conies the divisifin of 20,000 men, the self- 
contained and self-sustaining campaign unit, 
consisting of two infantry brigades, one artillery 
brigade, tanks, engineers, medical regiment, 
quartermaster personnel, ordnance specialists, 
radio and telephone operators, ammunition and 
supply trains and airplanes. Higher headquar- 
ters — corps, field army and amiy — are simply 
directive. They comprise varying numbers of 
divisions. But handling of divisions requires 
technical and staff training. 'Flic mechanics of 
troop movement is intricate and requires careful 
study to prevent tangling thousands of men into 
confused masses on country roads. 

The growing mechanization of the army is 
already apparent in this organization. In the 
Civil War the telegraph, balloon and railroad 
’^cre first actually useful; in the war of 1870 
Cermans employed the telegraph and railroad 
^’ith such superior skill as to demonstrate their 
values on campaign. With the World War came 
the c.\ten8ive use of the airplane and motor 
Vehicle. The nations are in a frenzy over mecha- 
nwation and motorization, which are profoundly 
effecting oiganization and will have a greater 
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eflfect upon tactics. The tank made its mark on 
the battlefields of Europe. The armored car is 
being perfected. Rapid movement of large bod- 
ies over long distances has been accomplished 
in manoeuvres in Germany,’ France, England 
and America. I'he machine takes the place of 
slower means of transport. 'Fhe caterpillar tread 
and the wheel replace to a considerable ex- 
tent heavy army boots and clattering cavalry 
h(X}fs. 

The effect of this mechanization Ls great. A 
British major has pointed out that of the 856 
enlisted men in the present war establishment 
the British battalion commander will have avail- 
able 120 rifles, 24 Lewis guns, 16 machine guns 
and 2 anti-aircraft Ia:wis guns. The motor 
vehicles must be cared for. Only 14 percent of 
the enlisted strength of a British battalion will 
be rifle strength. According to Robert Home’s 
A Pneis of Modern Tactics (revised and rewrit- 
ten by S. C. Pratt, I^ondon), published in 1892, 
the British battalion had a total strength of 1096, 
of which 894 were privates or rifle and ba\onet 
men. And the British arc now' beginning to 
wonder whether 120 soldiers can be expected 
to do the work of 894. 

In the American army the tendency is some- 
what similar. Although the low' percentage of 
riflemen has not yet been affected to any great 
extent by military mechanization, the decline 
being due more to complexity of command and 
to the earning out of signal communications 
duties, there is still a greater discrepancy than 
in the days ol (icttyshurg and Santiago when a 
battalion meant a battalion of shooting soldiers. 
The American major has a total enlisted strength 
of 824. Of these only 546 arc armed with rifles. 
And many rifle armed men arc not used as 
rifle men but as messengers, guides and section 
leaders. Of rifle and bayonet men designated to 
act a.s such he has only 378, less than half his 
personnel, I'he discrepancy is not so great as in 
the British battalion, still it is far below' the 
proixirlion of 189... 

Motorization of armies is merely in its initial 
stages now*. In recent .Amcriem experiments it 
was found that on a rapid motor trek of over 
200 miles it took 75 soKlicr chauffeurs to oper- 
ate, repair and “service” a train of trucks which 
carried only 334 enlisted men. This may be a 
hint as to how low the proportion will be re- 
duced in a motorized battalion of the future. 
Tank and truck on field and road, planes in the 
air and submarines in the W'atcr are vital 
weapons. Perhaps many years hence when w'e 
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come to discuss the making of armies we shall 
talk of factories and machines more than of 
conscription and of men. 

Elbridge Colby 
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ARND, KARL (1788-1877), German econo- 
mist and political scientist. He occupied a posi- 
tion midway between the English classical school 
and the German historical school. Amd accepted 
the principle of spontaneity in social and 
economic processes, and the use of the isolating 
deductive method in social study. Nevertheless 
he also took into account historical factors and 
existii^ social conditions. He believed in free 


competition as the regulator of economic life, 
but did not neglect the desirability of improving 
social organization. His attempts to define the 
sphere of influence of society and to determine 
the purposes of the state may be traced to 
W^ilhelm von Humboldt. In his doctrines of 
division of labor, exchange and distrilmtion of 
income he followed Adam Smith, while the 
importance he attached to immaterial goods 
shows the influence of Schiller and (Jerman 
philosophy. Amd attacked Friedrich List and 
emphasized the importance of international 
trade. He is often erroneously classed with the 
physiocrats because of his ad\tK:acy of the 
single tax. His stand, however, was based on the 
belief that this tax would prevent a rise of 
prices and wages and thus stimulate the devel- 
opment of industry and commerce. 

Louisf Sommfr 

Important tcorku iHe neue Uutvrlehre (Wfirnar 1.S21), 
Ihe materiellen iirundlagen und sittluhen Furdeiungtn 
der europiiischen Cultur (Stuttgart 183 s); Dtr Fm- 
handel, Lut und das Memorandum (Frankfoit 1849); 
Die naturgema^se Sttucr (Franktdit 1852); Die 
Staatiterjassung naih dem Ridurfm\^ dir (Juft mx art 
(Frankfort 1857); Das S^stan Wdhtlnt Rauhen 
gegenuber den ttmiandtlharen Piaturgesitzen dtr 
Volksuirtsckaft (Frankfort 1862). 

Consult: Adler, Max, Karl Arnd und nine Stellung 
in der Gcschichte dcr Sationalokontmne (KarKiiihc 
1906); Auerxviald, Amo, lUittrige zur lAhre tan der 
eirvsigen Sttuer, (fteitswaldcr sta.its\\isstnsiha!t- 
liche Abhandlungen, no. xvi (Gicifswald 1922) p. 
26-29. 

ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ (1769-1860), 
German nationalist, historian and poet. Arndt 
played a unique part in the development of 
German national self-consciousncss. 'Fhe son 
of a peasant, he was a forerunner of that 
peculiar type of agrarian democratic nationalism 
which, as distinct from the contemporary 
bourgeois nationalism and constitutionalism, 
did not develop as a principal feature of 
European politics until the downfall' of tlic 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian monarchies. 
He won his first success as a political writer 
by an essay on the history of serfdom in his 
native country of Pomerania, Versuch einer 
Geschichie der Leibeigenschaft in Pomtnem und 
Riigen (Berlin 1803). It raiaed violent con- 
troversies and was the direct tause of the legal 
abolition of serfdom in Sweden in 1806, shortly 
before the similar step taken by Stcin^ in 
Prussia in 1807. His first two volumes, 6m/ 
der Zeit, published in 1806 and 1809 (6th cd. 
4 vob., Altona 1877), ranged him with the 
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inner circle of anti-NapoIeonic feeling in 
Prussia: Fichte, Heinrich von Kleist and 
Schlcicrmachcr. But his great hour arrived when 
he joined the exiled Stein in Russia in 1812, and 
by his ‘'revolutionary** Katechismus fUr den 
deutschen Kriegs* uttd Wehrmann (n.p. 1814), 
putting loyalty to the nation above that to 
princes, sounded the keynote of the Cjlerman 
War of Liberation, flis subsequent career, a 
professorship in the newly founded University 
of Bonn (1817), suspension from ofTicc in con- 
sequence of the “persecution of demagogues” 
instigated by Metternich, reinstatement by the 
new king, F*riedfich Wilhelm iv, and election to 
the “professorial parliament” of the National 
Assembly of 1848, closely mirrors the general 
political destinies of Germany. His manifold 
writings, though often profuse, unoriginal and 
somewhat untrustworthy as historical sources, 
place him with Joseph Gdrrcs in the first 
rank among the fathers of modern political 
loiirnahsm. A complete scientific edition of 
Arndt’s works is still lacking. 

Carl Brinkmwn 

(\)mulv Ha>m, Rudolf, in Preusnsche Jtthrhucher^ 
vol. \ (iSf>o) 470 * 111 , hrcM.ui, Gusta\, in AU- 
tjemeine deutuhe Iiioi*Kiphte^ \ol. i (iSys) S4i“4S» 
Meisntrr, H , and Cicerds, R., K, M. At mil; Etn 
Lihimbtld in Urn fen (Berlin i8g8); Musehivk, 11 , 
E, iU. Arndt (Gotha 1914), covering period to 1815. 

ARNOLD OF BRESCIA (r. 1100-55). eccle- 
siastical and political reformer. After attending 
the lectures of Abelard in Paris he returned to 
Biescia where, as a canon, he joined the 
cause of the citi/ens against their bi.shop. He 
became an apostle of disendow ment, imeighing 
against “prelacy” and teaching that “bishops 
ha\ing regalia, clerks with property, and monks 
possessions could ne\er be saved.” Con- 
demned at the Lateran Council of 1139 and 
banished from Italy, he went to France to 
defend his master Abelard against St. Bernard. 
He was denounced by the saint as “armor 
bearer to Goliath,” and was invohed in a 
common condemnation with Abelard. He was 
expelled from France and lived for some time 
in Zurich (circa 1140). Disappearing for a few 
years, he eventually went to Rome in 1 147, and 
spent there the last eight years of his life. The 
papacy had recognized a “commune,” or inde- 
pendent municipality, in Rome in 1145; and 
Arnold, somewhat like Cola di Rienzi two 
centuries later, became its prophet, seeking to 
^vive the splendors of the ancient Roman 
^public and teaching that “the Capitol should 
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be rebuilt, the senatorial dignity restored, and 
the order of knights reformed.” The apostle of 
dLsendowment thus became also the antiquarian 
ideali.st, and his speechc.s were a mixture of the 
Bible and the Fathers with Vcrgil and Justinian. 
His policy was doubly dangerous to the papacy, 
involving as it did both the disendowment of 
the {lopes and the substitution of a free Roman 
republic for their temporal sovereignty in 
Rome. He hud only the support of the Roman 
populace, and they expelled him when the 
vigorous English Pope, Adrian iv, placed them 
under an interdict in 1155. He was arrested by 
the Emperor Friedrich 1 (then marching to 
Rome for his coronation), and handed over to 
the papal Jiithoiities. He was hanged and 
burned, and his ashes cast into the 'Fiber. 

His /cal for disendowment was linked with 
his passion for cimc liberty which, under the 
Italian conditions of his day, was the natural 
means of reducing both the bishops in Brescia 
and the pope in Rome to “apostolic poverty.” 
As an ajMistle of disendowment he was a pre- 
cursor of Wychffe; as the prophet of Roman 
liberty he was a forerunner of Rienzi and 
Ma//ini. He was remembered in the Risorgi- 
mento, and in 1S62 placards were posted, 
“Vi\a il Papa non re: viva Arnaldo da Brescia: 
viva il Clcro liberale.” In 1S83 the city of 
Brescia, with the aid of Zurich, erected a statue 
to his memory. 

Ernest Barker 

Conviff Orian il aathonties- Orto of FreisinR, “Gesta 
I rulcrici I liiipcrdtoris" in Monumenta Germaniae 
hstofuii, Stnptores, \ol. x\ (Hanover 1868) p 338- 
406, John III Salisbutv. Hntoiui pontifuah^^ cd. bv R. 
L. Poole (0\h>rd 1927^ I* or life and times Odonci, 
i*., Atntddn da IhiMUi (Bicsvia i8bi>, Guibal. G., 
Afmiuid de Breccia (Pans i8()8); Giesebiccht, W., 
Arnold 7 on fhenta (Munich 1873); CTreK^uoxius. F. 
A., Gcsihnhtt du SUidt Rom im MittilalUr^ 8 \ols. 
(4tli ed. Stuttgart 18S6). tr. b\ A Hamilton, 13 \oIs. 
(Ix>ndon 1894-1002) vol iv, pt. 11, chs iii-v; Haus- 
rath, Adolf, Unoldton Breuia (new' ed. Leipsic 1895). 

ARNOLD, ALVFFHEW (1822 88), English 
poet and social critic. He was born within the 
English church, an institution which has con- 
tributed so markedly to English culture. He was 
educated in English public schools, at Win- 
chester and Rugby; of the latter his father, 
Thomas Arnold, was the famous headmaster. 
At Balliol College, Oxford, he made his mark 
as a poet, and after publishing several volumes 
of verse he was elected professor of poetry at 
Oxford. His livelihood, however, he earned as 
inspector of schools. These two elements in his 
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life, the aesthetic and the utilitarian, alsu divide letters series (l^ndon 1Q02); Shermun, Stuart Pmtt, 


his work. From being a ixwt and critic of poetry 
he became chiefly known as a critic stHrieiy. 
In “The Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time” (in Essays' in Criticism^ ist scr,, iS()5) he 
pointed out the dependence of literature upon 
life. Culture and Anarchy (iflhy) is his char- 
acteristic work in social criticism. 

Matthew Arnold illustrates the shift from the 
romantic ideals of the early nineteenth century 
to the prweeupation with problems of actual 
life pressing u}X)n society in consequence of the 
new knowledge in natural science, the devehip- 
inent of the industrial system and the urge 
tow ml demixTacy. In his preface to the Ptums 
of 1853 he had stated the doctrine that the ex- 
cellence of a poem ilepends upon the unity and 
totality of effect deri\ed from a single noble 
action rather than upon the beautiful things 
said by the way. This classical principle of 
totality he made the core of his educational, 
scK'ial and religious teaching. He saw* the 
modem world with its political institutions 
shaken and its religious beliefs threatened, 
falling into a state of anarchy. It was to combat 
thi'^ that he invoked the ideal of culture. Culture 
fo) the individual consists in the pursuit of 
“our total perfection” by “getting to know the 
best that has been thought and said in the 
W'orld.” In pditics it leads us to sulx)rdinate 
our self-interest to the state, wrhich is the organ • 
of “the right reason of all of us.” 'Fhough he 
believed that the conventional supematuial 
faith in “Bible Christianity” must go down 
before scientific truth, he tried to save the 
elemental fact of religion as an inward experi- 
ence. In the interest of culture he deprecated 
the “Hebraizing” tendency of the Knglish 
Nonconformists, and defended the Hellenic 
principle of total perfection. Arnold w'as an 
apostle of civilization to the middle class of 
Great Britain, whom he qualified as Philistines 
with reference to their materialism and tnist in 
machinery, but in whom he saw possibilities of 
future fineness and beauty. 

Robert Morss I/)vett 

Works: His complete works are published in 15 vols. 
(London 1904-05). ITie chief biographical source in 
his Ijitters, 2 vols., cd. by Georac W. E. HusscII 
(Ixmdon 1895). Selections from the Prose Writings of 
Matthew Arnold (New York 1897) is prefaced by an 
admirable essay by l^ewis E. Gates. 

Consult: Smart, T. B., Bibliography of Matthew 
Arnold (London 1892); Saintsbury, (L, Matthew 
Arnold^ Modem English Writers aeries (Edinburgh 
1899); Paul, H. W., Matthew Arnold^ English Men of 


Matthew Arnold: How to Know Him (Indianapolis 
1917). 

ARNOLD, THOMAS (1795-1842), English 
sch(M>1mastcr and churchman. He was educated 
al Winchester and at Oxford, graduating in 
1S14, and uking the Chancellor’s Medal in 
1815 for Latin and in 1817 for an English essay, 
lie w*as ekrted fellow' of Oriel in 1815, and four 
years later he settled at Laiehain as a private 
lulor. In 1828 he was ap|X)intcd hcsidmaster of 
Rugby, where he remained till his death. He 
had in 1841 been elected regius professor of 
modern histtuy at Oxford, but lived only to 
dclber tme course of lectures. 

'Phoiigh he was a prolific writer engaged in 
many controx ersies and a prominent cluirchnun 
cloNcl> associated with the liberal movement 
of his time, it is as “Arnold of Rugby” he is 
known. I'he social and jxilitical influence of the 
English public schiKil has been immense; a 
study of Arnold's work at Rugby entails a com- 
plete surxey of this important department of 
linglish educ.ition. I nder .\rnold public school 
education was for the first lime basetl upon a 
definite social thwi*)* and informed with a defi- 
nite religious and ethical ideal, and whatexer 
may be said either of theorx or idiMl, it remains 
a fact that ArnoKl, more than any fither man, 
set the public seluM)l upon the path ll traxcU 
today. Ncxertheless it is important l») note that 
he xvorked within limits already cleurix marked 
in 1828, his influence^ being rather stimulatixe 
than formative. Arnold’s own writings arc of 
little intrinsic value, but his Sermons (6 vols.. 
New York 1846, rev. ed. Ixindon 1878) may 
usefully be consulted by the student. 

Frank II. Dorr.iiTY 

Consult: Stanley, A. P., lAfe of Thomas Arnold (New 
York 1877); Fitch, J. (L, Thomas and Matlh^o 
Arnold (New York 1897); Hughes, 'I'homas, lorn 
Bronn's Selmddavs (New York 19*5)J, AmoM. 
Matthew, “Hugby Chapel'* in Poems (Oxford 192M. 
Lytton Strachey includes Arnold in Eminent I w- 
torians (Ixindon hut must be corrected by the 

later revaliiatifins of R. J. Camphelli Thomas Arnold 
(Nevr York 1927), and Arnold Whitridge, Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby (New York 1928). 

ARNOLD, WILHELM (1826-83), Gcorwn 
histori'in. As a student in Berfin he <»me under 
the dominating influence of Jakob Grimm am 
Ranke. His service to science consisted m 
modifying their historical conceptions in order 
to allow a greater stress on economic aspects. 
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thus making room for the new approach which 
had gained prominence since 1848. As an in- 
structor at Marburg he used the records of 
Worms as a basis for his Verfassungsgeschichte 
der deutschen Frmtddle (2 vols., Hamburg i854)» 
in which he emphasized the tradition of Roman 
communal self-government. When he went as a 
professor to Basel he utilized the archives of 
that city in his famous study Zur Ceschichte des 
Eigenthums in den deutschen Stiidtefi (Basel 
1861), a work still valuable as an economic and 
social interpretation of the development of prop- 
erty in mediaeval municipal law. His treatise on 
Recht und Wirtschaft nach geschichtlicher Amicht 
(Basel 1863) c|ualiiicd him after his return to 
Slarburg to teach economics in addition to 
history. A few years later his Cultiir und Rethts- 
leben (Berlin 1865) and Cultur und Rerht der 
Rtmur (Berlin 1868) gained prominence for him 
in the field of comparative historical jurispru- 
dence. His last original contribution to the 
methods of economic history was the use of 
pi ice names, chiefly those of his native Hesse, 
in his investigation of the Amiedelum^en und 
11 mdtrungen dcutscher Stamnie (Marburg 187^). 
Death internipted his attempt at a jxipular s\n- 
ihesis of his results in a Diutuhe Chsihuhtv 
(3 vols., (lOtha 1S79-S3). 'riie first volume of 
this v\ork was so successful that three editions 
were necessary in the course of three years. It 
was accompanied by a volume of his collected 
ess.i)s, Studien zur deutschen Kulturgtuliiihte 
(Stuttgart 1882). 

Cari. Bkinkmvnn 

Consult: StintzinK. R.i and I^ndsbcrK, K., (nuhnlite 
dtr tJfutsihen Rvi/ttsnissvnuhujf^ 3 aoN. (MunKh 
1880-1910) \ol. Ill, pt. II, p. 7t»o-r)^; .S( hiiinUei, 
(nista\, Deutsches SUidtetLcsen in ulteter jllut (Ikmn 
1922) p. 8-1 a. 

ARREST. An arrest is the apprehension or 
detention of the jx^rson. livery system for the 
legal prov'cntion of wrongdoing must begin with 
some method for stopping the wrongdoer by 
force or by threat of force. In Anglo-Savm 
times, w'hen law and custom began to restrict 
tmhridlcd blood feuds and private warfare, there 
d vclopcd the right of infangthief^ which per- 
mitted the victim to take private siimmarv" 
'^"seance by killing a thief tiiken in the act. A 
d(^ly similar legal right of private vengeance 
existed in the primitive Roman law during the 
^pl pcric>d. In the case of a wrongdoer who 
^uld not be taken in the act, the Anglo-Saxon 
developed an eflfcctivc form of arrest in the 
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hue and cry. Anyone robbed or attacked was 
expected to raise outcry; all the people of the 
neighborhood, with the sherifTs and bailiffs, 
were then bound U) turn out in pursuit, track 
the felon to the edge of their township and there 
turn over the pursuit to the men of the adjoining 
township until he was taken. 

The more convenient method of arrest under 
a vvtirrant had a different history. The first 
efforts of primitive law have always been to 
induce the injured victim to substitute judicial 
action for private vengeance; in the early law 
the victim himself apprehended the wrongdoer 
and dragged him into court for trial. Later the 
court by its own officers secured the attendance 
of accused defendants. Between the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, as hue and cry grad- 
ually fill into disuse, justices of the peace, first 
instituted in 1326 and charged with the general 
duty of keeping the peace, began to order con- 
stables to bring suspected persons before them 
for examination and issued warrants for that 
purpose. 

The present right of arrest in Anglo-Ameri- 
can law bears strong traces of its early history. 
"I'he more usual form of arrest in criminal 
picx’cedmgs is upon a warrant, issued by a 
magistrate upon a sworn complaint, command- 
ing an officer to arrest the body of the defendant 
accused of sonic specified crime and to bring 
him as speedily as may be before the magistrate 
for e\aniinat^<m. A defendant may similarly be 
arrested upon .. “bench warrant,’* issued by the 
court after indictment or during trial. The 
officer making the arrest must exhibit the war- 
rant upon the demand of the accused. 

'1 he right of arresting without a warrant sur- 
vives from the hue and crv. Any private indi- 
vidual, as well as an officer, has the right 
summarily to arrest without a warrant and to 
take before a magistrate for examination anyone 
reasonably .suspected of felony, if the felony in 
fact has been or is being committed, or anyone 
committing a brcav-ii of the peace in his pres- 
ence. A constable or peace oflicer has the further 
right to arrest anvonc whom he reasonably 
supposes to have committed some felony. In 
many states ofliccrs, and in some cases private 
individuals, are given additional statutory au- 
thority to arrest for all crimes (misdemeanors 
as well as felonies) committed or attempted in 
their presence. The right of arrest carries with 
it the right of op|x>sing force with force even, 
in felonies, to the extent of killing if necessary. 
One of the great fights of English constitu- 
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tional history was against the tyranny of arbi- 
trary and illegal arrests by royal authority. Out 
of this struggle developed the writ of habeas 
corpus, a mandatory writ of right by which 
anj-one wrongfufl) imprisoned could have the 
legality of his detention tried in a king's court 
forthwith. In France the stniggle revolved 
around the lettres de cachet. 

In civil cases, since the object is reparation 
rather than punishment, the right of arrest 
becomes more and more attenuated as the law 
matures. Under the early common law a plaintiff 
was generally entitled to arrest the body of the 
defendant in an action of contract if the amount 
in controversy exceeded a certain sum; but the 
right of arrest on mesne process was practically 
abolished in England by the Debtors Act of 
1869 (32 & 33 Viet. c. 62, s. 6) and has in 
America everywhere been greatly modified or, 
apart from exceptional circumstances, abolished. 

In one important group of cases arising out 
of civil contentions, howe^-er, the power of arrest 
still remains a substantial factor. With the wide- 
spread growth of the injunctive remedy in labor 
disputes and with the issue of sweeping injunc- 
tknis against w'holc groups of persons, the power 
01 summary arrest and punishment for any 
disobedience of the injunction provisions, de- 
rived from the early power of equity courts to 
punish, by contempt proceedings, insolence in 
their presence or deliberate disobedience of their* 
decrees, has become a powerful weapon in 
present day industrial struggles. 

Francis B. Sayre 

See: Procedure, Legal; PaosEcimoN; Criminal 
Law; Justice of the Peace; Posse CoMrrATH*; 
Imml'nity, Political; Cachet, Lettbks de; IIablas 
Corpus; Bail; Injunction; Pou(t,; Civil Liberties. 

Copisult: Stephen, T. F., History of the Criminal Law, 
3 vdIs. (London 1B83) \ol. i, p. 184-200; Blackhtone, 
W., Commentaries on the Laws of Er^land, \oI. iv, 
ch. zxi; Maitland, F. W., Justice and Police (Lon- 
don 1885) p. 1 18-25; Muther, Theodor, Sequestration 
und Arrest im rdmischen Recht (Leipsic 1856); Et- 
mein, A., Histoire de la procidure criminelle en trance 
it spScialement de la procidure inquisitoire, depiiis le 
Xill* siicle jusqu’d nos jours (Paris 1882). tr. by John 
Simpson as A History of Continental Criminal Proce- 
dure, Continental Legal History series (Boston 1913) 
p. 62-73, i5*“53» 34^50; Voorhccs, H. C., The Law 
of Arrest in Civil and Criminal Cases (and Boston 
1915); Wilgus, Horace L , ** Arrest without a War- 
rant” in Michigan Law Review^ vol. xxii (1923-24) 
54*-77f 798-822. 

ARRIQUIBAR, NICOLAS DE (d. 1779), 
merchant and economist of Bilbao, Spain. His 
translation of the work of Charles Davenant on 


behalf of the Real Sociedad Basoongada de 
Vergara left him an admirer of the methods of 
political arithmetic but dissatisfied with some 
of Davenant's ideas, and led him to write his 
Rccreaci 6 n politica: Reflexiones sobre el amigo de 
los lumbres en su tratado de poblacidn, considnado 
con respecto a nuestros intereses (2 vols., Vitoria 
1779), which appeared ptisthiimously. He at- 
tacked the physiocratic notion of the exclusive 
productivity of agriculture, maintaining that the 
IK>pulation and wealth of a nation were depen- 
dent upon all useful occupations. In his ardent 
defense of industry and commerce he pointed 
out that these were necessary to the existence 
of a market for agricultural products. Although 
he favored freedom of domestic and foreign 
trade in grain, with only such restrictions as 
would insure the national supply and a reniii- 
nerativc price to the farmer, he showed himself 
frankly protectionist regarding manufactures 
and urged the replacement of the taxes on 
necessaries and raw materials by luxury taxes. 

German Bkrnacfr 

ARSENYEV, KONSTANTIN KONSTAN- 
TINOVICH (i‘^37“i9i9), Russian lawyer and 
publicist. He began his career as a lawyer in 
1864, when the new law courts and the jury 
system were introduced. After a decade of scr\- 
ice at the bar he summarized his view's on these 
judicial reforms in his history of the acti\it> of 
the St. Petersburg Council of Law7crs in the 
period 1866-74 (St. Petersburg 1875). Swm 
afterwards Arsenyev gave up the practise of law 
to devote his entire lime to journalistic work. 
From 1880 on he prepared regular monthly 
surveys of the domestic political developments 
in Russia for the lilicral magazine Vestnik 
Evropi (Herald of Eumpe). A number of these 
brilliant and enlightening articles were later 
republished by the author in his books on legis- 
lation and the press (St. Petersburg 1903), on 
freedom of conscience and toleration (St. Peters- 
burg 1905) and in the collection entitled “Dur- 
ing a Quarter of a Century (1871-94)” (St. 
Petersburg 1915). I Us quiet manner and schol- 
arly way of writing generally saved his articles 
from mutilation by the censor, although they 
obviously represented the views of the more 
radial wing of Russian liberals. In them 
Arsenyev consistently exposed and criticized the 
abuses of power by the government and refuted 
the attacks of the reactionary press on the sur- 
vivals of the period of “Great Reforms.” 
rebuked the attempts of the nobility and gentry 
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to dominate the zemstvo and municipalities. He 
protested against legislation by which the powers 
of local representatives of the central gpvern- 
rnent were enlarged at the expense of local 
self-government. He censured severely the limi- 
Ution of public education to the upper classes 
ind the pressure exercised against liberal pro- 
fessors. He stigmatized the persecution of the 
Jews and Ukrainians and of Finland. Arsenyev 
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thus played the part of leader of liberal public 
opinion for almost half a century. 

From 1891 to 1907 Arsenyev was chief editor 
of the largest Russian encyclopaedia, Brockhaus 
and Efron. The judicious choice of authoritative 
contributors and skilful editing intended to 
preserve a unitary viewpoint represent Arsen- 
yev’s contribution to this important enterprise. 

Paul Miliukov 
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Introduction. I’he cYinsidcration of art has 
from the time of Plato been an ine\itable 
concern of the scK'ial philosopher and is coming 
to he recognized as of first imixirtance for the 
student of the soc'ial sciences. So far from being 
concerned c\clusi\ely with paintings in mu- 
seums, poems in lxK)ks and symphonies in 
concert halls, it is ratlier to be identified with 
the whole process of intelligent or directed 
actiMty. Used in this sense, art is di.stinguishcd 
from and contrasted with nature and is the 
name for that deliberate and contndled con- 
trivance by which man interferes with nature in 
the interests of realizing its intrinsic possibilities. 
A consideration of art is then tantamount to a 
consideration of the whole of civilization. ITie 
history of art as the history of human con- 
trivance would comprise the whole enterprise 
of mankind— handicraft, industry and medicine, 
institutions governmental, legal, educational and 
religious. From the point of view of the philoso- 
pher or the social scientist, considering the 
whole economy of human interests, art may be 
described as reason or intelligence in operation. 
*veflection upon art is thus critical reflection 
^pon all the distinctively hiimam activities of 
human beings, the methods by which they 
jnotlify a world which was not made for them 
but in which they have to grow. 

, ^be distinction is usually drawn, howover, 
‘n aesthetics as well as in social theory, between 
the fine and the useful arts. The latter, including 


all industry', are those techniques or technologies 
which are practical in their results; that is, those 
which are concerned with the production of 
necessities, food, shelter, clothing or such refine- 
ments of these or such other gcx>ds as the more 
complex and developed demands of civilized 
life render necessary. These arts may vary from 
primitive handicrafts to the aimplex technolo- 
gies of mod^'Mi machine industry. The products, 
as in the ca^v of Greek \ascs or basketwork 
among Indian tribes or furniture among Ger- 
man peasants, may incidentally be objects of 
art, that is, objects intrinsically interesting and, 
for their pattern, color or texture or their 
syml>olic expressiveness of some human interest, 
things of beauty. They may, like tlie cheap 
tinware of standardized factory production, be 
merely things produced as instruments, things 
of use. But in either case they are distinguished 
by the fact that from the standpoint of the 
total economy of human interests they are ob- 
jects primarily instrumental and serviceable, 
that they are biological or social necessities 
rather than luxuries to be enjoyed for their 
sensuous immediacy, their formal pattern or 
their expressive intent. 

The fine arts arc generally distinguished by 
the fact that they are not primarily valued for 
their usefulness or practicality, but are imme- 
diately cnjopble, the pleasure vwying from a 
merely sensuous delight in the material to a 
highly intellectual pleasure in the formal pattern 
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or arrangement .md in the uxirk of art as sym- 
bolic of something more than is immediately 
present to the senses. The processes of the fine 
arts are distinguished from those of tlie usi*ful 
arts, especially in the mechanical and indiistiial 
forms of the latter, by indi>iduality, by a more 
refined aixd subtle deployment of materials and 
forms, by a greater concern with the meanings 
which thase materials and forms may signify. 
The artist is more than an artisan; he is a 
creator and the process of creation is impcirtiint 
and interesting to the artist no less, perhaps 
even more, than the object created, llie routine 
and regimental actions of an operatixe in a 
factor}', compared with the considered and 
spontaneous technique of the paintei and the 
musician, are cases in extreme a)ntrast. 

In modem civiliz;ttion since the industrial 
revolution the distinction between the tine and 
the useful arts has been rather clearly drawn, 
but they arc not necessarily disparate nor ha\c 
they always been considered so. In societies in 
which all the industries are handicrafts the 
work of the artisan and the play of the virtuoso 
are intermingled. A pot made to hold or to 
cook food is susceptible of and subjected to 
decoration interesting for its own .sake and to 
forms delightful to the beholder quite apart from 
their utility. In many primitive tribes the bas- 
ketwork and textiles, although industrial in the 
sense that they arc made to be used, are none 
the less the work of craftsmen making the whole 
object and working with reference to beauty as 
well as to use. Even in an industrial civilization 
the fine arts and the industrial cannot alwap 
be sharply separated. All arts involve a certain 
amount of technical craftsmanship and even 
the most usefiil articles are made with some 
reference to their appeal as materials and foriro. 
The fusion of beauty and utility is especially 
evident in architecture, where the beauty of a 
building and in fact its very existence are deter- 
mined by considerations of utility and experse. 

In a complex civilization, however, the fine 
arts as well as the artists and their works 
become comparatively isolated and rare. The 
term fine arts, therefore, is conventionally used 
to designate those arts which are concerned 
with line, color and form (painting, sculpture 
and architecture), with sound (music) and with 
the exploitation of words for both their musical 
and expressive values f poetry and prose). 

From the beginning of speculation upon 
human conduct the fine arts have been subject 
to social criticism and review. It has repeatedly 


been observed by social and moral philosophers, 
from Plato in the Republic down to 'Polstoy in 
What is Arty that the artist l>y arresting attention 
upon the sensuous surfaces of the world pro- 
motes interest in the senses and, it has been 
inferred, in sensuality. So common indeed has 
been the suspicion that the sensuous appeal of 
the arts has a sexual origin and results in sexual 
excitement Plato, Plotinus, St. Augustine and 
Tolstoy all make this capital point — that the 
artist and his works have been l(H)ked upon with 
siLspicion. 'I'his is especially true if, as in the 
case of Plato, an ascetic regime and, in the case 
of Tolstov, an ascetic philosophy provide the 
canons by whieh any human actixity is meas- 
ured. 'Phe tiuiiitional quarrel between the artist 
and the puritan has been the quarrel between 
those who were frankly interested in the sen- 
suous appc'arances and surfaces of things and 
those to whom any involvement or excitement 
of the senses xvas a corruption of the spirit or 
a deflection of some ordered harmony of reason. 
The history of censorship in the line arts, it it 
could be ti>ld in full, would be found to revolve 
in no small measure around the assumed peril 
of corruption of the spirit by the incitenu‘nts 
of the flesh through beautiful things. As St. 
Augustine put it, there is or should be only one 
bciuity, Ciod. 

The moral critique of the fine arts has floxxed 
* also, however, from another consideration. 'Phat 
very character of the arts which is regarded as 
their peculiar excellence — their stimulation of 
the imagination, their suggestion of a “life 
bewnd life,’* their character as fictions— has 
been a source of disturbance to philosophers. 
Works of art turn the imagination away from 
the actual social order to some imagined and 
more ilesimhle world. It was on this account 
that Plato counseled in the Republic a censorship 
of the arts, so that only those myths should 
be told, those songs be sung, which would 
impress upon the popular imagination the fixed 
pattern of the prescribed perfect state. The 
artist has been justly regarded, as Shelley re- 
garded the poet, as the “unacknowledged legis- 
lator of the world,” but any society mak» this 
admission only with alarm. Just as suicide is 
said to have become a fashion after Goethes 
Sorrows of WerthcTy so any form, myth, pattern 
of life n ay seduce by its imaginative compulsion 
and discredit the socially established, the mor- 
ally amventional pattern. It is not for nothing 
that rigid and fixed regimes, like those o 
Fascism in Italy or Communism in Russia, have 
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uecn scrupulously stringent in their control of 
the literary arts. And the plastic arts, although 
in lesser degree since their explicit expressive- 
ness is more limited, may be deflectors from 
the established patterns. By the same token, 
however, an artist, if his imagination be in 
consonance with the established social, moral 
or religious order, may become its imaginative 
synthesis, as was Dante, or its imaginative 
defender and demonstrator, as was Milton in 
“justifying the ways of God to man.” But in 
general the literary artist has tended to he a 
revolutionary rather tlian a a)nservali\e 'lo 
picture or even to mention “the light that 
never w’as, on sea or land” is to turn the imagi- 
nation from what is to what may be or at least 
to what once to conceive would be to desire. 

The arts are also suspect if judged by canons 
of practical or industrial efficiency. Unlike use- 
ful things or the t<K 3 ls used to produce them 
works of art apparently serve no function other 
than immediate #^niovment. “A thing of beauty 
is *1 jo\ forever,” perhaps, but in a scK'iety where 
g(K)ds arc measured by utilities aesthetic enjf)y- 
nient is regarded as a distraction from socially 
more profitable puisuits, and aesthetic creation 
is considered the trixial pastime of citizens who 
niiglit be employed in useful labor. A cixilization 
predominantly industrial or juoneer, where the 
practical is or must be emphasized, is prone to 
regard xxith suspicion or ermteinpt the appa- 
rently effete and unimportant activities of either 
the artistic creator or the connoisseur. 'Fhe arts, 
considered practically, are the by-play of the 
aesthete or the virtuoso; they arc not the serious 
concerns of the adult citizens of a common- 
xxealth that has problems of food, shelter and 
complicated human adjustments to meet, that 
has disease to conquer and the land to cultivate, 
suffering to reduce and death to overcome. 

The critique of the fine arts fniin the point 
of view of their sensuousness, their imaginative 
dissolution of prescribed social patterns or their 
‘practical uselessness has nevertheless been un- 
able to obscure the fact that the arts arc at 
once social in their origins and in their consc- 
quencx *8 and must be reckoned with as a central 
a*.J ultimately as a self-justifying social activity. 
"Iherc arc theories of art, like those of Schiller 
and Groos, that find the origin of the fine arts 
10 the play activity of the individual or in one 
or another biological impulse, notably that of 
and sexual display. But the forms of art 
determined and its themes are largely con- 
ditioned by the social circumstances in which 
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the artist works, the themes that preoccupy the 
public to W'hich he addresses himself. Thus in 
many primitive societies the arts of music and 
of poetry arc closely associated with the cere- 
monial of war, work or religftm. Greek drama 
began, as the modern anthropological study of 
Greek religion makes clear, in ritual, and Gothic 
architecture arose in the service of and as the 
expression of Christian creed and Christian 
church organization. In literature the themes of 
a writer, whether he is protesting against, ex- 
pounding or simply representing his age, are 
rcflc-ctions of his own scK'ial tradition. The 
history of art is thus the history of the embodied 
social imagination. Indeed from the point of 
view of the social historian, all objects of art — 
novels and poems and sculpture as well as 
buildings— are monuments Imtoriques. The inter- 
ests and ab«inrptions of a period, a nation, a 
race or a social class may be studied in terms 
of vxhat tliey produce and value in the fine arts. 

If the arts are social in their origin it is also 
beyond question that they arc, whatever the 
artist may say about art for art’s sake, whatever 
the moralist may say about the individualism 
of the artist, social in their functions. F-ven the 
Host esoteric tastes in the arts represent the 
preferences of a group, however small, and the 
shifting standards of taste throughout the his- 
tory of any art arc testimony to the operation 
of fashions, of scjcial imitativencss, of social 
prestige opentiiig in the arts as elsewhere. The 
history of a n ,nitation in the arts is a capital 
illustration. El Greco was fiir centuries neglected 
as wild and uncouth, and Shakespeare s repu- 
tation in the eighteenth century, when “enthusi- 
asm” was at a discount, w.is vx holly different 
from his prestige during the romantic period in 
the nineteenth century, and in the twentieth. 
Works of art arc thus embodiments of current 
tastes and values which are correlative to 
preferences in fields other than those purely 
aesthetic. 'Fhey serve to express and to consoli- 
late whole epochs of opinion and of emotion, 
so that the dress, furniture, ix)ctry and archi- 
tecture of a period, no less than its professed 
philosophy or religion, are the embodiment of 
its spirit or temper and its controlling social 
traditions. 

But the social functions of the arts are more 
than the embodiment of current tastes and the 
satisfaction of current forms of the demand for 
sensuous excitements or formal pleasures. The 
arts serve in an important sense the same 
function in the race that play does in the indi- 
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victual. On the part of the artist, despite the 
fact that the arts involve technical difficulties 
and that their pursuance often entails social 
sacrifices, they have s^imething of the quality 
of play and they cc^nstitute a type of spontaneous 
action which any polity might well wish to 
insure fur all its citizens. And for the aesthetic 
obscr\Tr or participant tliey afford moments of 
immediate satisfaction, whether it be that of 
material, of form or of expressiveness as the 
symbolization of humanly interesting themes. 
The arts, then, are instances of s|H>ntaneous 
action and immediate enjoyment. I'hey have 
often been regarded by social philosophers as 
anagrams of larger and more comprehen.sivc 
arts. I'hus to Aristotle statesmanship was an 
architectonic art and life, the *‘gcx)d life,” itself 
an art whose fulfilment is happiness. 

There arc still further reasons, largely his- 
torical, why it is impossible to separate art in 
cither theory or practise from social considera- 
tions. The history of the arts is conditioned not 
a little by economic circumstances, so that it is 
no accident that the greatest bursts of artistic 
production have occurred in wealthy and in 
lei'^ure class societies: Athens in the classic 
piMod and Florence during the Renaissance. 
Their history in both the Occident and the 
Orient has also been closely intertwined with 
the embodiment of religious feelings and beliefs 
in ceremony, ritual and liturgy. The arts have * 
at one time or another been the media of social 
or moral propaganda. In our contemporary 
civilization the increasing mechanization and 
industrialization of life and the pei^^asivcncss of 
a mechanical theory of nature have made the 
arts for many a kind of romantic escape. It 
remains to be seen whether the new order, as 
its detail becomes familiar and emotionally 
realized, will generate an art as expressive of 
an age of science and machinery as the Elgin 
marbles arc of Greece and as Chartres Cathe- 
dral is of mediaeval France. It remains further 
to be seen whether the dominance of a machine 
technique and the lapse of an aristocratic tradi- 
tion will make possible the continuance of that 
tradition of craftsmanship out of which the 
artist class came in the past or that tradition 
of taste which has always been associated with 
a leisure class. 

Irwin Edman 

Primitive. Two basic tendencies of expres-> 
non are normally present in the graphic and 
plastic art of primitive and unlettered peoples: 


the decorative and the representative. These of 
course are to he found also among ourselves, 
but with the greater diversification of our art 
and culture as a whole tiicy arc generally more 
sharply segregated with us than among primi- 
tives. 'Fhe relatively higher degree of fiision, 
or non -differentiation, of the deairative and 
representative impulses is one of the principal 
criteria distinguishing most primitive arts from 
our own. 

Another difference is that uncivilized people, 
speaking broadly, tend to make with their own 
hands most of the art objects which they use, 
each individual for himself. The profluct of the 
best workers is indeed prized and sometimes 
traded at a premium. There are individuals who 
arc master craftsiiicn and sometimes family 
lineages of such; or a whole settlement may 
become known as proficient in sf)me ornamental 
handicraft and its wari^s be soiiglit after. 'I’liere 
is never, however, quite the degree «)f s|iuijli- 
zation that our ciilliire has brought idniiit, in 
which at best only an insignifkant part of il.e 
art expressions which we use or own have bten 
made by our individual .stives. No one in 
primitive society earns his whole liveliho(»d hv 
practising art. In general every adult meinliLr 
of one sex in a tribe possesses .it least a moderale 
proficiency in the arts in whieli few are reck- 
oned superior. This is a phase of the stronger 
participation of primitive pwple in the tc»talilv 
of their culture and the smaller scope of “pei- 
sonality” among them. It is a phase, Ux), of 
their tendency to think or feel in terms of 
making rather tluin, as we do, in tenris of 
pnxiucts. 

Naturally, technological influences arc strong 
in art. Ethnologists have often delighted in 
pointing these out. Sometimes they have thought 
themselves able to discover the origin of most 
or all aesthetic form and ornament in manu- 
facturing processes or utilitarian devices. 1 his 
view is psychologically too one-sided to be 
tenable as a general principle^ but it is without 
doubt applicable in certain cases supported by 
historical or archaeological evidence. Bowl legs 
do sometimes come to take on the shape of 
fishes or men, handles degenerate into birds 
or heads. But this does not mean that all 
ceramic modeling originated in a utility, just 
as no k^conomic system can be explained wholly 
in utilitarian terms. The textile arts, cspcciallyi 
lend thcnsclves to derivation of design from 
manipulation. Twilling, for instance, is but a 
alight extensbn, mecluinically, of the simpkst 
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in and out wicker or checker work and neces- 
sarily produces a pattern even in monochrome, 
which the introduction of elements of another 
a)lor accentuates. Plain twining with cfjlored 
elements inserted one, two, three, four times 
in successive courses yields a right angled 
triangle; one, three, five, seven times, an equi- 
lateral one. But of course such “unnecessary*’ 
nianipulations would scarcely have been at- 
tempted and certainly not regularly repeated if 
they had not been found intrinsically pleasing. 
Psychology cannot he left out in understanding 
art, primitive or civilized. 

A frequent trait of primitive art is its so-called 
symbolical character. A part is made to stand 
for the whole, l^css significant elements are 
suppressed. Among the Pueblos three lines 
down from a semicircle denote rain falling from 
clouds. Among the Haida a dorsal fin differen- 
tiates a killer whale from other mammals, or is 
e\en sufficient to indicate a killer whale. Some- 
tiinc'*', as in the Pueblo example, such symbolism 
has inagico-rcligious significance. Sometimes, 
as in the tiaida example, it has not, and is 
essentially a stylistic convention or heraldic 
dc\icc. In many cases the primary reason for 
the “symbolism** seems to be inadequate power 
<jf execution strongly fortified by stylistic hard- 
ening. In central and northern Australia the 
same figure may stand in different amtexts for 
perhaps a tree, a frog, a grub egg, a locality or 
a person; but the figures used are of certain 
t\pes, such as concentric circles, and ncNcr of 
others such as cros.ses. 'Phe art style is therefore 
determinant as well as the religious purport. 
In Na\ajo sand paintings, figun's and their 
costumes are carried out with great exactness and 
different animals or plants invariably distin- 
guished. In Luiseno sand paintings, circles 
stand indiscriminately for horizon, night, milky 
way, world and soul, and spots or heaps of 
pigment for mountains, places or animals; the 
mystic tendency is as strong as among the 
*Na\ajo, the artistic execution for weaker. Much 
primitive symbolic art is not m>’stic at all, but 
IS better described as representative through 
^isually inadequate forms. It corresponds to 
S'' 'll devices of our new'spaper cartoon art as 
letters flowing out of the mouth, exclamation 
Points about the head, the body falling over 
backward to express surprise, a log and saw in 
^ cloud to represent sleep and snoring, a Maltese 
cross to denote the point of impact. I-argcIy 
ecausc of this quality pctroglyphs, which arc 
*®ost often the work of scattered individuals, 
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can normally not be interpreted by the tribe 
and soon have their meaning forgotten. 

Conventionalization, due either to inadequacy 
of aesthetic means of expression or to repetition 
and loss of interest, is often progressive, until 
the original representation Ls no longer recog- 
nized by the makers. Parts are lost, disturbed or 
displaced; only a nidimentary abbreviation may 
remain. The end product may he wholly geo- 
metric in appearance or, in pottery design, come 
to resemble cursive writing. Art production for 
trade may lead to sucli simplification or sloven- 
liness. It was at one time thought by some 
students that all geometric or purely decorative 
design could be derived from representations 
through this process of a^nvcntionalization; but 
this is as one-sided a mcw as the universal 
derivation fn)m technique or from magic. There 
arc scjme foirly well authenticated cases of 
progressive conventionalization, as in the carv- 
ing of New' Ciuinea and the pottery of Central 
America. Yet even in these instances the devel- 
opment or presence of a definite decorative 
style is as important a factor as the gradual loss 
of representative significance. 

There is also reinterpretation of decayed 
Jesigns or scc'ondary interpretation of designs 
of technological origin. Such cases may be 
difficult to prove, but their possibility has alw’ays 
to be reckoned with. A figure occurring in the 
decorative art of a number of related or adjacent 
tribes may be read with a different meaning by 
ail of them. same cross may denote a star, 
a fly or the meeting of paths to as many groups; 
a zigzag, respectively a snake or lightning or 
a river. If the technology and the style aiincide 
it is clear in such cases that the design has had 
a ccimmon origin and single histor>' in the area, 
but that its several meanings had secondary and 
diverse histories. 

The decorative tendency normally prevails 
over the realistic in primitive art, at least to 
our feelings. This effect is probably due in part 
*■0 the high development of realistic achieve- 
ment in occidental art of the last few centuries, 
which makes us see chiefly decorative value in 
products whose realistic or successfully imi- 
tative qualities are imperfect. The principal 
primitive arts that arc frankly although simply 
realistic without attempt at formal decoration 
are those of later palaeolithic western Europe, 
of the Bushmen or their predecessors in South 
Africa and of the Eskimo. 

These three arts are perhaps historically 
connected through the Bushman and Eskin>» 
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cultures which are partial surv'iN-als in remote 
areas of the palaeolithic. This however is sus- 
pected rather than proved, and the origin of 
palaeolithic art in the Aurignacian and its 
disappearance fr()m western Hun>pe with the 
close of the Magdalenhin period are unexplaineil. 
It also appears that the realistic Aurignacian- 
Magdalenian art had as contcniiX)raries a semi- 
geometric Solutrean art in eastern Europe and 
a conventionally representative Capsian one in 
northern Africa. Even these re«distic arts, with 
some doubtful and slight exceptions, do not 
attempt perspective, foreshortening, shadows 
or values, aunposition or landscape, 'rhey do 
represent skilfully the proportions, postures and 
even movement of animals, mostly in profile, 
but occasionally from front or rear or bending 
back. Human figures are U‘ss successfully jxir- 
trayed. Artists of the palaeolithic culmination 
in the late Magdalenian shaded pigments into 
each other. Both this and Eskimo art carved in 
the round with equal aptness. 'Hie same diverse 
directions that arc found in modem primitive 
arts were thus already being followed ten to 
fifteen thousand years agc3. 

The lack or meager development of per- 
spective, values and other aesthetic de\ices in 
primitive art is not surprising in view of their 
incomplete rendering in stich sophisticated and 
high arts as the Chinese, Japanese, (}reek, 
Byzantine and Early Renaissance. Like hannony 
in music these objectives and devices appear 
only once in human historj-, namely in western 
Europe since the Renaissance. It is largely the 
absence of these same traits to which we are 
accustomed that makes even primitive arts of 
high quality tend to seem either grotesque or 
monotonous to us on first contact with them. 
The high formal or aesthetic value of some 
primitive arts is more quickly recogni/c'd by 
artists and of late they have begun to draw U|K>n 
them, as a generation earlier they tried to be 
influenced by the Japanese. It is doubtful, 
however, whether modern art can borrow' more 
than an occasional stimulus or suggestion from 
primitive art; as between harmonic and non- 
harmonic music the difference in basis of form, 
feeling and objective is probably too great to 
allow any really successful transfer. 

A distinction deserves to be made between 
truly primitive arts growing up in isolation or 
in contact only with others of the same kind, 
and derivative primitive arts which are demon- 
strably more or less dependent on civilized ones. 
Peasant arts are essentially of the latter category; 


so are most of the so-called primitive arts of 
Asia, Malaysia and perhaps Africa. The ap- 
plique, embroidered and painted designs of the 
Amur region tribes, for instance, have a char- 
acter of their own, but most of the motives 
and stimuli go back to the Chinese. The Hindu 
influence in Malaysia and perhaps ancient 
Egyptian, Mediterranean and Mohammedan 
influences in most of Africa represent similar 
derivative tendencies. An unlettered pe< 3 plc can 
occasionally acliicvc an art of high distinction 
on such foundation, as witness the bronzes of 
Benin in west Africa and the wixid carv'ing of 
several tribes there and in the Congo. But tliis 
seems to be tlie exception. Xorinally, dependent 
and peasant arts tend to gwmelric or floral 
design or a naive, .somewhat inept realism. They 
please, but hardly stir. 

On the other hand the arts of native America, 
Oceania, Australia and South Africa, whicli 
were much more remote from the high centers 
of Eurasiatic culture, bear to our civilized eves 
a far stmngcr quality of priiniliveiu'ss, that is, 
of mingh'd grotesqueness and creativeness. 'I’his 
dixrs not mean that they arc necessarily wholly 
original; but a substantial isolation in time and 
space has made them practically independent. 
Northwest coast .\merican art may possibly 
derive its first impulses from e astern Asia, but 
such a derivation can no longer be traced and 
in the main the distinctive qualities of this art 
are a native development. Similarly Maori art 
may be related to that of Melanesia and ulti- 
mately Asia, as its spirals suggest; but its sf'ecial 
aesthetic qualities must have been developed 
subsequently, after intercommunications h.id 
ceased. Of this same original quality arc the high 
arts of Mexico and Pern, culminating in that of 
the Maya; and probably also of the ancient 
Egyptians and Sumerians. Early China seems 
promptly to have remodeled the w'cstern influ- 
ences lliat at one time or another reached it; 
so did India, whose great sculpture is .all post- 
Greek, although within a few centuries the 
proved Greek stimuli had been so rcadapted 
that only a specialist can find them. In general 
the primitive arts w'ith a chameter of originJility 
depict persons, animals or hybrids of these and 
avoid floral or plant motives; or they are wholly 
geometric like the basketry art of the California 
Indians. 

Much has been learned about primitive art 
from the study of archaeology. Where inscrip- 
tions are lacking, stylistic relations and relations 
of physical association in the ground are the 
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two chief took of investigation. In a number of 
instances archaeology has been able to work out 
a cyclic history of primitive arts more or less 
parallel to that of the historically documented 
artSi with archaic, mature, flamboyant and deca- 
dent phases. Spinden’s treatment of Maya art 
(Peabody Museum, Memoirs^ vol. vi, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1913) is an excellent case. The 
ceramic art of Nasca in Peru shows the same 
stages. The ultimate history is, however, quite 
variable. The Nasca art had passed its flam- 
boyant phase when it was impinged on by the 
alien highland art of Tiahuanaco. It quickly 
became degenerate and soon died out com- 
pletely. As the Tiahuanaco influence waned, a 
new local art grew up in the district, the so- 
called lea style, which substituted textile-like 
geometric pattern and elegance of shape for the 
polychrome representative design and origi- 
nality cf form of the Nasca art. Aesthetically the 
Nasca and Ica styles have nothing in common, 
although their historical continuity through 
the intrusive Tiahuanaco style is established. 
In northern Peru the superb early Chimu 
pottery modeling and painting was displaced, 
apparently before its disintegration had com- 
menced, by the same Tiahuanaco intrusion. 
But when this faded there was a genuine renais- 
sance, and late Chimu came on the scene, a 
composite, eclectic style which retained many 
leaturcs of early Chimu hut gave up its color 
and substituted varied elegance for the earlier 
imagination. The history of Peruvian art as a 
whole is one of replacement of originality by 
restraint; the last style of all, that of the Incas, 
IS classically elegant in shape and severe, with 
floral suggestions, in design. 

Ma}a art had passed through its archaic, 
mature and flaml^yant stages when it was 
temporarily checked by a convulsion or read- 
justment of Maya culture as a w^hole. When it 
resumed, decorative tendencies were ascendant; 
representation maintained itself without becom- 
ing really decadent, although with loss of aes- 
thetic vigor. Meanwhile, however, Maya art 
appears to have stimulated the peoples to the 
^st, the Choiotega, and to the wxst, the Zapotcc 
Toltcc. Both the latter achieved distinctive 
styles of their own of considerable merit; and 
on the Toltcc was based that of the Axtec, 
^hich attained in sculpture a grandiose gio- 
tesquencss and severe exuberance. Chorotegan 
to the contrary, tended to lose both inner 
jnd outer meaning of form, perhaps because 

0 general culture did not reach sufficiently 
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intensive levels. None of the great American 
arts has been traced back beyond archaic, sub- 
mature phases; the really formative stages re- 
main unknown. 

The question of the origin of* the art impulse 
is a difficult one. It is not even certain that there 
is in man any innate impulse to express himself 
in visible art. The early efforts of civilized 
children to paint or draw prove nothing because 
they grow up in an environment of pictures, 
not to mention pencils, pigments and paper. It 
seems most reasonable to assume that there 
exists in man something of an inborn impulse 
to shape creatively, but that the form which this 
shaping takes is determined culturally. If a 
culture is picturclcss no individual reared in 
that culture will attempt to make pictures and 
he may have difficulty in recognizing them as 
such on first experience. The problem cannot 
be answered categorically because no culturcless 
human beings exist. Observations on anthro- 
poids, who seem to he wholly culturcless, show 
their fondness for draping swinging or vinelike 
objects on their bodies. The appeal here is 
primarily tactile or passively kinaesthetic, a 
heightening of body consciousness. Apes will 
also smear paint on surfaces, but without trace 
of design. The satisfaction in this case seems 
to be actively kinacstlictic and in the visual 
perception of the fact that an effect is being 
produced, much as an infant tears paper without 
attempting to shape designs. It is in impulses 
such as these, nnt kinaesthctic, then perhaps 
rhythmic, after a time with recognition of the 
visible rhythm pattern, that decorative art per- 
haps first began in man. Representative art may 
he a later stage of this development or a separate 
grov\th. 

How far primitive folk derive an aesthetic 
thrill from thcii art is difficult to decide, because 
their cultures are not given to expressing finer 
distinctions in subjective states. It is clear that 
the artist derives satisfaction when his work is 
rood and that the community shows quick 
appreciation of quality. A primitive community 
will as a rule esteem as superior tlie same par- 
ticular specimens of its art which are highly 
valued by a civilized artist, collector or traveler. 

A. L. Kroeber 

iSei;' A nthropology; Tradition; Magic; Ritual; 
Ornament. 

Far Eastern. India, The art of India is the 
art of many disparate territorial groupings, 
sometimes loosely independent, sometimes held 
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together by force of despotic imperialism^ but 
never essentially unified. Differences in climate 
and soil, in racial make up and in language ha\e 
emphasized the general oriental tendency to\\ard 
localization of ^ial and cultural organization. 
Absence of naturul barriers between the scwcral 
regions has, howe\er, made i^ossiblc tlie gradual 
interpenetration of cultural forms. \t one tunc 
art fonns maj be found m significant e\olution 
in one region, at another time in a \crv tlifkrcnt 
region; but m the course of centuries such 
forms have been diffused wulelv over the whole 
peninsula. A histor> of Indian art, in so tar as 
It IS occupied vMth oiigm^, will shift its attention 
freclv from region to region, wherever the arts 
exhibit most vitality. 

The miist conspicuous of the integrating 
forces which have a definite he-iring on the 
development of art are an almost fanatic ven- 
eration for tradition and authontv and, clostlv 
connected with that spirit, a preoccupation with 
the ideiU, the philosophv and the mvthology 
embodied in Indian religions Tlurc* have been 
penods in the West, notablv m the Middle 
Ages, when these eharaetensties have luvn 
dominant, and ’t is in the Middle \ges whirc 
'he closest paralliN with Indian life miv be 
found Mediicval 1 11 rope exhibited the* same 
communal idealism, the same preference for the 
traiiitional and authoritative, the same selfless 
devotion, as are to he found throughout tijc 
historv of India except when the native tem- 
perament has been dominated for a time by 
foreign strength 

The themes of Indian art w»'re customarily 
presented in the guise of refigion I»ve, nature, 
henjism, conflict can all find a pUee in the 
intricate mvthologics that rise to flank a religion 
and give it secular mtclhgibilitv. In a hieratic 
art there is no actual limitatiiin of subject but 
merclv a difference in the spirit of approach. 
In India the cone'ern of art was not the pursuit 
of beauty as an aesthetic abstraction but the 
revelation of beauty as a divine condition; not 
personal sentiment or self-cxpre*ssion but a 
ngoruus adherence to a traditional hieratic 
canon. These have always been the character- 
istics of Indian art even when its theme or its 
purpose were not apparently religious, as in the 
crate or secular architecture or occasionally 
even in painting or sculpture. Artists and crafts- 
men had a deity of their own, Visvakarma, in 
whom their skill w is believed to originate, and 
they regarded their work as a sacred calling, to 
be approached in a spirit of divine devotion 


(bhakti) and with the intense concentration of 
mind (yoga) which combines the subject and 
object of creation, the worshiper and the wor- 
shiped. The artist was accustomed to meditate 
on his subject until the finished product was 
clear in his mind m every detail before he began 
actually to work. And every step of his proce- 
dure was made ilcar by the Shilpas/tastrus, the 
divinel) inspired hiKiks of lulcs which had been 
used for gt nerations and which he had carefully 
memonzed as pait of his education. 

'riit highly svmholic nature of Indian art n 
one of Its most conspicuous qualities. This 
svmbolism was an artistic medium of exchange 
founded in the ancient culture of the race and 
stabilized through long usage, it was not the 
eccentric invention of individual artists If time 
was a resultant distortion of human attrihutis 
and proportions it was a distortion intiinsic in 
the mvtholog\ which inspired it, a philosophical 
nither tlnn an artistic neccssitv 'Fhc artistr} 
was in the lundhng of the problem when once 
It had been prt ‘rented 

An ait produced under such conditions of 
selflessness is natiimlK an art without names 
Pictures were not signed, then was no concern 
for personil glorv tf)i the Indian was not sdt- 
conscious «)r cgrHcntiic 'I he domiiianct of tl)( 
group Is apparent m the inspiration, in thi* 
purjwse*, some times even in the ver> e nation 
of his art In many of the crafts then vms 
communal workmanship, a product passing 
tfinmgfi the hands «>f four or five artisans in 
the process of its creation Archileetuie devcl- 
opeil thiough the talents of thousands of master 
builders, each one actiiall} shaping his material 
and not nuielv ffdlovving the explicit instruc- 
tions of an absentee director. 

It IS likely that craft guilds in India wtie 
fairly well established by the sixth or fifth 
century b e . From that time forward the crafts- 
man had an assured position as the indispensable 
artisan of the village community, as the member 
of a well organized guild in the city or as die 
direct servant of the king or priest in palace 
or temple. He was thus assiireel of respect and 
protection and his position was established as 
hereditary, each generation jnstructing the next 
in the firmly established traditions of its calling 
Th^ painter, sculptor or builder also enjoyed 
the patronage of royal court or wealthy mon- 
a.stcr/. The ca.stc of the artist varied, some even 
claiming spiritual equality with the Brahman 
priesthood, but whatever his caste he accepted 
it with the same unquestioning acquiescence 
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that he betrayed in the traditional character of 
his art. His caste was his forerirdaincd lot and 
lus duty (dharma), and it was alone through the 
performance of its requirements and the observ- 
ance of its restrictions that he could progress 
to ever higher spheres. 

It seems certain from later allusions and 
e\idcnces of skill that painting, sculpture and 
even a developed architecture existed before 
Buddhism arose in the fifth century u.c., but 
they have left no reiaiins. Buddhism was at 
first too abstract a philo.si>phy to be an inspira- 
tion to artistic cllort. It was also expressly 
anti-artistic, forbidding not only the represen- 
tation of the Buddha himself but even of human 
or animal figures. As it became less austerely 
intellectual, however, in the course of its prog- 
ress from a half do/cii disciples to an entire 
nation, it became, to an image lo\ing people, 
more adaptable to the uses of magic and 
m\lh(jlogy and the ever present desire to wor- 
ship. Its doctrines were more fertile for an 
uliiinatc artistic development than were those 
uf the contemporary Jam sect which, although 
inttinsically Minilar to Buddhism, remained 
failliiiil to a much more rigorous asceticism. 
W’lien Buddhism was made a state religion by 
the ruler Asnka in the middle of the third 
tnitury n the process was definitely begun 
wliieh would make possible a hieratic Buddhist 
art. Although the ^it 4 pas^ or reliquaries, and the 
stone pillars with inscribed edicts which were 
creeliil during his reign allowed little scope for 
cnatne imagination they did permit a religious 
s\mboli.sin. By the second centur>» ad. the 
Buddha himself appeared as a personal deity, 
although even then his image had almost cer- 
tainly been used in private worship for some 
time. In the sculpture and in the great temples 
and monasteries which the engineering skill of 
that age was producing, the orthodox prohibi- 
tions were coming to be forgotten in the midst 
of generous endowTnents fn>m mjal princes 
and merchants and the pious enthusiasm of 
guild craftsmen. 

There are sculptural remains at Gandhara, 
in the northwest of India, which date from the 
^rst to the fourth century A.D. and which liave 
led many scholars to the belief that the primary^ 
inipetus to early Buddhist art came from 
Greece. It has been fairly w'cll estiblished, 
however, that the Greek craftsmen of Gandhara 
^ere used by the kings merely for the creation 
of Buddhist art in an already established tradi- 
tion. The quality of their work is below that 


of other contemporary Indian sculpture and its 
understanding of the subject is uncertain and 
even at limes mistaken. 'There was also notice- 
able Graeco- Roman influence on the architec- 
ture of this part of India, but "by the end of the 
fourth century practically all signs of these 
incursions had disappeared. 

With the first of the Gupta rulers in 320 A.D. 
began one of the most brilliant periods in Indian 
art. The royal courts were the center of dis- 
tinguished work in literature, music and drama 
as well as painting, sculpture and architecture. 
It w'as the period of some of India's greatest 
scholars. The courts were so renowned as 
centers of learning tliat pilgrims cainc from 
other lands to learn Hindu wisdom at its source. 
India's religion and art were ha\ing a profound 
influence in China, Korea and Japan, in Java 
and Ceylon. 

This cl.is^ical period represented a culmina- 
tion of forces that had long been maturing. In 
religion Buddhism was fusing with the old 
Brahman theology and settling into the lines of 
present day Hinduism. Theme and manner in 
art had become familiar enough to permit a 
boldness and self-confidence of treatment, but 
not yet so familiar as to become habitual and 
fomiali/ed. Monasteries and temples were being 
erected in great numbers, and art had become 
recognized as an approved concomitant of reli- 
gion. The ca\e paintings of Ajanta, which 
represent the finest remains of early Indian 
painting, wcu for the most part created during 
this period, ai: hough some of them can be dated 
as far back as the first century a.d. 'The themes 
of these works were taken from court life and 
religious legend, and their execution proves the 
fineness of taste and perception of which Indian 
art at its best w^as capable. At the courts the 
enthusiasm ft.r art had gone so far that there 
wws even some tendency to regard it as a social 
accomplishment, an attitude much more rare 
in India than it has been in the West; some 
of the rulers wfe themsehes accomplished 
amateurs. 

After the eighth or ninth century' the devel- 
opment of the indigenous art of India was 
checked by a succession of foreign invasions — 
Hun, Mohammedan, Mogul, European. There 
had been invasions of the Huns from central 
Asia as early as the fifth century, but these first 
foreigners were absorbed into the native popu- 
lation. As the Mohammedans from the West 
poured into India, however, the entire country 
was thrown into a state of social as well as 
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political disoi^ganization. From the eleventh to 
the sixteenth century India was plundered so 
completely by Mohammedan and Mogul that 
little energy \yas left for artistic creation. 

The Rajput courts were the last great expres- 
sion of Hindu polity. The splendid Rajput 
paintings which have been presented are mostly 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when the destructive phases of foreign invasion 
had ended. These paintings w'ere also produced 
very largely under court patmnage, but although 
they are essentially aristocratic in emotion and 
treatment they are in theme primarily a folk 
art. Every phase of the life of the people is 
represented — their interests, their activities, 
their mythologies, their naive but unsentimental 
emotions. Rajput paintings derived many of 
their themes from Vaishnava poetry, combining 
in an ingenuous way the motifs of daily life 
and sacred legend. The princes, refined and 
intellectual sometimes even to the point of 
mannerism, nevertheless shared and perpetu- 
ated in their patronage of the arts the religious 
ideas held by the common people. 

llie great period of Mogul art was laigely 
contemporar)' with the best remains of the 
pa.nting pixkluccd under Rajput princes. The 
Mogul dynasty began with Babur in 1527 and, 
under a lavish patronage of court and wealthy 
individuals, developed a splendid art which 
continued until the reign of the bigoted ruler . 
Aurangzeb in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. After his death in 1707 the Mogul 
empire quickly disintegrated under the pressure 
of dissensions from within and European en- 
croachments from without. Akbar was the great- 
est of the Mogul princes, both as ruler and as 
patron. He gathered t(^ether a great many 
painters, mostly Hindu, to make pictures for 
him and each week inspected personally the 
worit they brought, giving rew*ards for the best. 
His son and successor Jahangir took great pride 
in his skill as connoisseur of painting and spent 
much of his time disaissing over his wine 
questions of art with James I's ambassador. Sir 
Thomas Roe, not even disdaining to baigain 
trading privileges in exchange for European 
pictures which pleased his fancy. 

Mohammedanism forbade the worship of 
images and even the representation of living 
things, and this prohibition, although not always 
strictly obeyed, had much to do with the devel- 
opment of Mogul art. There was practically no 
sculpture and the painting produced under the 
patronage of the brilliant and dissolute Mogul 


courts was, for the first time in India, almost 
entirely secular in subject as well as purpose. 
Portraiture, the individual rather than the type, 
W'as held in high regard and so also were chmii- 
iclcs of court life and contemporary history. A 
great many of these paintings were signed by 
the artists. Calligraphy, an interest derived from 
Persia, exerted for the fii-st time in India a 
noticeable influence on painting. As the Moguls 
continued in jniwer, however, more and more 
of the Hindu tradition was a.ssiniilated into 
their art, and in the seventeenth century and 
afterwards the influence of a growing acquaint- 
ance with European art became e\ident. Cnder 
Aurangzeb all the arts siitTered from his puri- 
tanical hostility and the wholesale \andalism 
wrhich he directed. E\en when artists found 
occasional patronage their work shows the pov- 
erty of spirit and inspiration which had come 
to them as a class. Mogul painting, although it 
achieved for a brief time a \ery high qualit\, 
was never close enough to the Indian tempera- 
ment to remain \igonnis when its immuliatc 
stimulant was gone. During the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, howe\er, llure was 
still genuine crc‘ati\c painting uiulcr the Haipiit 
princes who had withstood the Mogul touquests 
Mohammedan architecture in India was, like 
the painting, produced principally by Hindu 
workers under Moslem patronage. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the masonic crafts, 
under die remaining Hindu rulers, had con- 
tinued active. From the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century thousands of Hindu masons 
w'ere used by the Mohammedans, but a great 
part of their wrork consisted in destroying exist- 
ing temples and using the same materials for 
the erection of Mohammedan mosques, 'fhesc 
buildings were for the most part merely Moslem 
adaptations of already existing Indian traditions. 
Gradually, however, as the old materials were 
exhausted and as the first rush of temple 
building subsided dicre developed a more con- 
sidered way of building. The new problems of 
construction and design were • stimulant to the 
Hindu craftsman, and the splendid architecture 
of later mosques and palaces^ forts and tombs 
represents an integrated art lio longer Hindu 
and Buddhist with a mere Mohammedan over- 
lay. But the workers were under the stigma of 
slavery and many of them deserted their craft 
to follov' the more profitable and more rcspcctc 
profession of arms. The vigor of architecture 
has been best preserved to the present only 
territories outside the old Mogul dominion. 
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Great Britain's influence in India mounted 
stcsidily after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. By the end of the nineteenth century 
the cycle of genuine Hindu or even Hindu- 
Mohammedan art had entirely broken and 
India was submei^cd under the imported ideals 
of the British. Indian painting became little 
more than a callow attempt to reproduce \ihat 
was conventionally admired at that time in the 
West. In civil architecture, under the direction 
of government oflicials, the ideal was an imita- 
tion, as realistic as possible, of current western 
architectural fashions with little more regard 
for native tradition than a cursory and conde- 
scending gesture toward native “ornament.** 
Native taste was so generally polluted that the 
residences of the Indians themselves were built 
to look <is much as possible like British barracks. 
E\cn the craft arts, which had hitherto retained 
a fucdoin of design and genuine vigor in spite 
of periods of hieratic stagnation and iconoclasm, 
weie now ilcgnul^'d to cheapness and imitative- 
ness 'rhe m€igniflccncc oi court life, to which 
the liamlicrafls of metal work, enamel, pottery, 
w(»od\\ork and jewelry had contributed so 
greatly, no longer existed, and the middle class 
Imlnti was not interested in indigenous prod- 
iKts when he could have iitstead the glamorous 
crimmercial manufactures of the West or home 
made imitations of them. Moreover tourists 
and the export trade, instead of encouraging 
the oKi craftsmanship, reduced it still further 
hv demanding cheapness in production and 
sensationalism in appearance rather than in- 
trinsic merit. I'he decision that education in 
India should be conducted in English was to a 
large degree responsildc for the weiikening of 
the cultural traditions of educated Indians and 
resulted in a divergence between the ideals of 
the artistic castes arul those who had always 
hcen their patrons. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century 
the initial confusion attendant ujwn foreign 
tioniination has subsided enough to allow the 
development of a more self-conscious analysis 
of the situation and a directed effort to meet it. 
1 he growth of Indian nationalism has resulted 
*n the modern Swadeshi movement for the 
consumption of goods made in India. 'Fhc textile 
crafts have been particularly encouraged and 
®11 over British India the presence of the hand 
is almost a S3rmbol of Swaraj. Although 
Jhe impetus of the Swadeshi movement is 
J^rgely political, the spirit of nationalism is itself 
a necessary stimulus for any genuine return to 
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the older ideals of craftsmanship. Indian music 
is still under the spell of western instruments, 
but literature and the drama have shown a 
conspicuous development during the past few 
decades. 

The most significant modem art in India, 
however, is painting. The Calcutta Schoed of 
Art has taken the lead in an attempt to reenforce 
the old ideals and to use traditional materials 
rather than affect an alien culture. It does not 
advocate conscious archaism or sentimental 
repetition, but is laying the basis for a vigorous 
national art which will not repudiate its own 
past but will use it instead as the only possible 
basis for the future. In the past ten or fifteen 
years the spirit which started in Calcutta about 
the turn of the century has spread throughout 
the country and India *s contemporary painting 
is becoming recognized in the West as a sig- 
nificant national art. 

Elizabftii Todd 
See: BR.\irMANisM avd Hinduism; Buddhism; Yoga. 

China. Art as understood in the West is 
genernlly divided into handicraft and the fine 
arts but in China the dichotomy is usually 
literary and non-literary art. The three impor- 
tant l>ranchcs of the former are poetry, cal- 
ligraphy and painting. These have a common 
means of expression, the Chinese writing brush. 
Music, sculpture, architecture are non-literary 
arts. Since Chinese art has always been domi- 
nated by scholars and literati and since they 
have had greater influence in China than persons 
of other classes, literary art has alwaj^s received 
the greater encouragement and respect from 
the government as well as from the community. 
Only |X)ets, calligraphers and painters are con- 
sidered real artists, while those working in other 
branches are regarded as mere artisans. 

The invention of writing, which repheed the 
prehistoric knotting cords, the introduction of 
silk culture and the institution of state music, 
'npcrial palaces and military chariots during 
the reign of the Yellow’ Emperor (Huang Ti) 
about 2700 years before the Christian era 
marked the beginning of Chinese literary art. 
In the long Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.c.) both 
literary and non-Hterarv" art were under the 
supervision and inspection of the central gov- 
ernment. The extant objects of art of the Chow 
dynasty and of the two preceding dynasties, the 
Ilsia (2205-1766 B.c.) and the Shang (1766- 
1122 B.C.), arc engraved bronze utensils, carved 
jade ornaments, inscribed stone monuments and 
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inscribed shells and bones. They show great 
skill and prove a high degree of artistic de- 
velopment. 

After the abolitjon of feudalism and the union 
of China under an absolute monarch in the third 
century B.c. Chinese art developed chiefly 
through the encouragement and patronage of 
the various djuastic rulers. A new era was 
opened by the Great Wall and the numerous 
stone monuments erected by Shih Hwang Ti 
(the '‘First Emperor,” 246-210 B.c.) of the 
Ch’in dynasty. The enlightened reigns of the 
two Han dymistics (206 B.C.-220 A.n.) increased 
the production of objects of art and improved 
their quality. Many Han relies of metal and 
jade articles, rubbings from inscriptions and 
drawings on stone are extant, among which the 
Stone Classics, the precursor of block printing, 
are of the most significance. The early inter- 
course between China and India which resulted 
in the importation of Buddhist classics and 
images to China (about 68 a.d.) marked the first 
foreign influence upon Chinese art. During the 
two Tsin dynasties (265-420 A.D.), when Bud- 
dhism became more powerful and popular in 
China and when China was constantly invaded 
aiid its northern part frequently occupied by 
the barbarian races, Chinese art underwent a 
remarkable change. It was greatly influenced by 
the Indians from the south and influenced in 
turn all the five conquering Hun tribes from* 
the north. 

After a period of disunion and disorder of 
almost three hundred years China was again 
brought together under the Suci dynasty (589). 
The l”ang dynasty (618-906) encouraged lit- 
erature and art and produced many great 
calligraphers, painters and poets. There were 
visible Persian and Turkish influences on Chi- 
nese art. This was an epoch of expansion of 
Chinese civilization in general and of Chinese 
art in particular. All surrounding countries 
molded their lives and arts somewhat after those 
of China. Japan and Korea were the most 
pronounced examples. About this time the art 
of block printing was invented and perfected 
and despite another period of great confusion 
known as the Five Short Dynasties (907-960) 
printing and painting advanced. 

The rulers of the two Sung dynasties (960- 
1279) rendered great service to the promotion 
of Chinese art, and the printing, painting and 
porcelain of these two dynasties have been the 
models of all subsequent ages. Moveable type 
printing was then invented and practised (1041- 


48). Sung art was more exclusively national and 
conventional than that of the T'ang dynasty. 
Through a long series of military conquests of 
China (approximately 937^*3^7) Chinese art 
permeated the conquering races but received 
very little from them in return for they had 
hardly anything to give. 'Fhe last emperor of 
the first Sung dynasty, Iluei Tsung (rcigriej 
iioi* 25), was an artist himself and the greatest 
royal patmn of jMCtorial art in C’hinesc history. 
He estaMi:»hed the Court ot I’ainters (Ilua 
Yuan) and eoinpikd the standard catalogue of 
ail paintings the n extant. I Unfortunately Ins great 
art collection was partly destroy cil and partly 
robbed by the eoiu}uerors when he himself was 
captured and his ilynasty terminated. But all 
the great Ming masters during and after his time 
were either directly or imlircctly under Ium 
encouragement and inspiration. The Yuan or 
Mogul dynasty (12S0- 136S) has been known ns 
the golden age for drama and novel and also 
for a few noteworthy landscape painters. 'I’he 
art of the Ming d>nastv (13618 16.14) underwent 
another period of restriction and relineinent 
similar to that of the Sung ihn.isty. Liteiary 
art, especially the scholarly painting of the 
southern schor)! which was more idealistic than 
the northtTn school, reached its climax in the 
latter part of this dynasty. 

The Ch'ing dynasty (i()44-i9Ji), that i.s the 
late Manchii, opened for Chinese art another 
period of expansion similar to that inaugurated 
by the T”ang dynasty. Racial alisoqition, mili- 
tary unification and literary enlightenment pio- 
vided most favorable conilitirins. Literary and 
non-literary art alike achieved unsurpassed 
heights. 'liic two scIkxjIs of art, the northcin 
and the southern, in opprwition since the 'r’ang 
dynasty wxtc united and the influence of west- 
ern art became manifest. 

Western influence has increased and has even 
dominated certain branches of Chinese art in 
the last two or three dcaidt^. In paiflting the 
old realistic school is revived w’ith modern use 
of perspective. (3il painting ia studied as well 
as water color. Monochrome landscapes give 
way to more decorative fonns. Designs for 
porcelain, lacquer, metal and wood camngs, 
silks and cloths arc accordingly modified and 
modernized. All new public buildings in the 
republic follow western styles of architecture 
and decoration. At the present stage of transi- 
tion the imitation of the West and the neglect 
of her own culture are lamentable influences m 
Chinese art. 
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Calligraphy fa one of the most important 
branches of Chinese literary art, not only be- 
cause the language fa composed of innumerable 
individual ideograms or characters but especially 
because the instrument for writing is not a stiff 
metal pen but a hair bmsh. 'Fhis brush is alsr) 
used in painting so that a similar technique 
and an equal skill arc rc(]uired in both cases. 
It is commonly believed by the Chinese that 
calligraphic writing expresses the character, 
disposition and inclination of the writer as well 
as his ftirtunc and luck. To write well in the 
olden times meant success in official careers, for 
higher civil examinations depended largely on 
the mastery of calligraphy. liven in modern 
times it means an advantage in social distinction. 
Many Chinese made livings by selling their own 
calligrai)hic posters and scrolls as works of art 
and most of the great calligraphers were also 
great painters. Ancient calligraphies are treated 
in the same manner as are ancient paintings. 

Chinese paintiio niay be roughly divided 
into two eLisses, the 'F’u (drawing) and the Hiia 
(juiture). 'rhe former is a figure nude of ckxir 
lines in likeness and proportion, stu h as a map, 
a portrait or an illustration; the latter is a paint- 
ing in the true sense, more imaginary, general- 
ized, ideali/ed and artistic than the former. The 
‘jidest pictures we now see are rubbings of 
engraved drawings from stone walls of the 
Western Han dynasty and all belong to the T’u 
class. It is estimated that Hua painting was 
perfwted as late as the liaslerii Han dv nasty 
(about the first century of the Christian era). 
Many fiimous paintings of this dv nasty and of 
the period of the 'Fliree Kingdoms (221-264 
H.c .) are recorded in the early catalogues, but 
none of them fa extant. We have at present only 
scime fragments of the works of the two 'Isin 
artists and T’ang and Sung copies of ancient 
masterpieces. 

The more conventional type of Chinese archi- 
tecture is* represented by palaces, temples and 

yamens” and also by private mansions and 
residences. The buildings are usually separated 
mto many groups, each having a anirtyard in 
the center and four suites of rexjms surrounding 
Jt. .'lot so conventional arc the garden studios. 
They are most irregular and picturesque, with 
pavilions, terraces, stories, chambers, verandas, 
Wosks, arch “pai-lows** and bow bridges, all of 

merent form; frequently there are also artificial 
"fountains, tunnels and ponds. The marble 
stairways and colored porcelain tile roofe with 
Psceftilly curved eaves arc typically Chinese. 


The pagoda although of Indian origin has long 
been a common decoration of landscapes in 
China. Chinese architecture generally uses stone 
for foundations, timber for frames, brick for 
walls and tile for roofs. 

Sculpture as an art was never highly regarded 
by the Chinese, although their old examples arc 
greatly admired by western artists. I’he ancient 
metal statues in the ('‘how teiTiples and in the 
Ch’in and the Han palaces, recorded in officia' 
history’, have long been lost or deslniyed. There 
are in existence some gildid Buddhist images 
cast during the period eff tlic Southern and 
Northern Empires (420-589 a.d.), huge stone 
images of men and animals guarding the grave- 
yards and small clay figures (Yung) buried in 
the tombs since the time of the great T’ang 
dynasty or even earlier. Images of Buddha and 
of other Bud 'hist and 'raoist deities have been 
made of all varieties of materials, but gold, 
silver, bronze, jade, stone and sandalwood are 
most common. 

Jade is a special product of China and jade 
polishing and engraving are an imjH>rtant branch 
of her art. From the dawn of Chinese civilization 
up to the two Han dynasties jade was a common 
ornament for all occasions. Official ceremonies 
were never complete without the presentation 
of jade, and gentlemen always carried it unless 
they were in mourning. It was polished, cut and 
carved into various shapes, sizes and designs. 
Each was giv-' a special name and used for a 
special purpose 'i^ eitlier official or private orna- 
ment. Many ceremonial utensils and astronom- 
ical and mic'ical instruments were also made 
of jade. Since it has become scarce in the last 
few centuries the ancient pieces have become 
rare and valuable. The material and the work- 
manship can hardly be replaced by later prod- 
ucts. Official and private seals for goveTnment 
stamps, trade marks, family coats of arms and 
personal signatures are sometimes cast of metal 
but are more usuallv cut from jade or stone 

iih character inscnptions and flowery designs. 
They are treated also as objects of art, and seal 
cutting fa a special artistic profession. 

Porcelain is another famous art of China. 
As cj*ly as the Chow dynasty porcelain work 
w’as under the supervision of the central gov- 
ernment. The T’ang dynasty first established 
official kilns in various localities, the Sung 
dynasty opened the imperial kilns in the national 
capital and the Ming dynasty concentrated the 
trade in Ching T'ch Chen, a special district of 
Kiangsi province, still the center of the industry 
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in China today, ^here the day was said to be 
best for this purpose. Hundreds of kilns with 
myriads of artisans have been working there 
generation after generation. The hereditary pro« 
fessional secrets of the old systems have been 
oombined with the high efficiency of manage- 
ment and minute division of labor which char- 
acterize modem methods. 

Lacquer work is also old and famous in China. 
It has been greatly improved since the Sung 
dynasty and some articles of that period are stiU 
extant. The car\'cd lacquer (Tiao Ch’i) of the 
Ming dynasty was the work of a painstaking 
craft. Among all eighteen provinces of China 
proper, Fukien is especially renowned for lac- 
quer work. Other hne handicrafts worthy of 
notice are the glass thread weadng of Shantung, 
rice straw weaving of Kiangsi, bamboo cabinet 
worit of Kiangsu and Chekiang, iron pictures 
of Anhuei, wood relief pictures of Fukien and 
ivory revolving balls of Kwangtung. All these 
works arc the special products of their respective 
localities, not only because of the materials the 
places produce but also because of the profes- 
sional secrets and skill employed by the native 
attists or artisans. 

Wea\ing, brocade and embroidery are the 
branches of art chiefly mastered by Chinese 
women. The fiist two have lately been indus- 
trialized to a laige degree, but embroidery as 
handwork cannot be replaced by the machine. 
Since the majority of Chinese women until very 
recently had no other occupation than house- 
keeping, the most interesting and intelligent 
task for them at home has been needlework and 
especially embroidery. Being their principal art 
in life it is not merely the manufacture of 
merchandise for the market. Embroidery flour- 
ishes in all the central provinces where silk is 
produced. Its designs, as those of other branches 
of Chinese art, are laigely based on religious 
and historical motifs and have always been more 
symbolic than realistic. In the last few d^xades 
a realistic school of Chinese embroidery has 
arisen tmder the influence of western art. 

Kiang Kang-Hu 
See: Buddhism; Confucianism; Taoism; Writing. 

Japan. Art as an expression of the vital forces 
of social life seems at first to be more the 
influenced than the influencing factor. On closer 
investigation it is seen that in its expression of 
the rhythm and the energies of a culture the 
importance of art as safety valve for the general 
equilibrium should not be underrated, especially 


in the case of Japan, where the aesthetic fiictor 
is more prominent than anywhere else. More 
obvious is the importance of art as carrier of 
religious ideals, as broadcaster of national move- 
ments, as a living record of historical events 
and as the creative power stimulating every 
phase or detail of social life. 

ITie Japanese Empire, in its enormous age 
and continuity as well as its close relation to 
art, has no equal in history with the possible 
exception of the Roman Catholic church. The 
mixture of Ainu and Mongolian blood in its 
population is responsible for a unique coml)i- 
nation of the primitive intimate contact with 
nature and an uncanny ability to absorb and 
refine highly civilized forms of life. 

The religious history of the country is of 
no less importance. Shinto, a naturalist religion, 
with its commandment to obey the mikado 
and its worship of the sun (Amatcrasu) and 
invisible spirits (Kami) had no need for statues 
or pictures. But after the sixth century, as the 
different forms of Buddhism entered Japan 
from China and Korea, there arose new oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of creative imagination 
in the portrayal of the gods. Buddhism, in its 
early pure form, which is essentially anti- 
cultural, never reached Japan. Among the six 
great and thirty-six minor sects of Buddhism 
in Japan, many developed elaborate ceremonial 
forms of worship necessitating innumerable 
idols, sculptured and painted. Architecture had 
to supply the stage setting for their rites, 
temples, treasure houses, monasteries. Ryobu 
Shinto, w’hich arose in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, combined both Shinto and Buddhist 
deities in its pantheon and resulted in the popu- 
larization of Shinto Kami in art. The oldest 
painting in Japan (beginning of the eighth 
century) represents the first Buddhist mission- 
ary. During the great periods art concentrated 
mostly on the representation of the major and 
minor deities of the different Buddhist pan- 
theons, but Hinduistic influences also found 
their way into Buddhist art. 

The Shingon doctrine, introduced into Japan 
early in the ninth century, recognizes art as 
one of the noblest ways of reselling perfection 
in the Buddhist sense. The power of the spirit 
over the body and the translation of the invisible 
forces of the universe into a visible material, 
as demonstrated in art, were the reasons why to 
many idealistic minds the training with chwe 
and brush was a nobler, less egoistic kind 0 
yoga, or union with the divine, than many othet 
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disciplines which prescribed torturing of the 
flesh or concentration on breathing and otlier 
physical exercises. Technical perfection and 
aesthetic refinement were to them spiritualiza- 
tion of matter. The mandaras— hieratic Shingon 
paintings introduced from the continent — were 
sometimes elaborate compositions dealing in a 
symbolic way with the great cosmic principles 
and their order in the universe. They were 
objects of concentration for the training of the 
mind. The life of Buddha himself, however, 
was comparatively seldom the motif of pictures 
in Japan. 

In cult objects a severe language of sym- 
metrical, sacramental, impersonal treatment was 
used, approaching abstract purity of form as 
fjr as the subject would allow. I'he color was 
often rich and bright with much gold. In 
Shingon Buddhism colors were related to the 
“different stages of contemplative ecstacy, rising 
from the black through the blue, the yellow, 
and the red, to white, the pure and radiant 
source” (Binyon, Th* Flight of the Dragon^ 
p. (;o), but wc also find colors associated with 
east, west, north and south, \\ith the seasons, 
musical notes, wood, fire, metal, earth, water, 
emotions, the senses and flavors. Thus almost 
everything in life was linked up with the lan- 
guage of art. 

The power of vision, the ability of the indi- 
vidual to identify himself with the di\inc, gave 
incredible prestige to the artist in the opinion 
of the Buddhist population. He was looked upon 
with awe and his work was at times regarded 
as the very incarnation of divinity. It is hard 
for western minds to realize the tremendous 
influence of art on the mind and life of a nation 
which for so many generations did not look 
upon art objects as decorations, utilities or 
objects to please their senses. The story of the 
erection of the colossal Roshana Buddha of 
Nara (known as the largest cast bronze statue 
in existence) n\ay illustrate the tremendous 
, importance of art in the national life during the 
Nara period (709-84). Giogi, the famous monk, 
carried to all parts of Ja]>an a proclamation of 
his Emperor Shomu announcing the project 
of the statue. The text said, “It is our desire 
that each peasant shall have the right to add 
his handful of clay and his strip of grass to the 
mighty figure.” The statue was planned to be 
the center of the Buddhist universe. I’he em- 
peror and the whole court assisted at the erection 
aud ladies of the highest rank arc said to have 
carried clay for the model on their brocaded 
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sleeves. More than twenty thousand Japanese 
pounds of gold were used to cover the statue 
(Okakura, The Ideals of the East^ p. 122-23). 
The history of Europe offers no parallel to this 
illustration of the importanc(p of art in the 
spiritual life of a whole country. 

In sharp contrast to the style of the sacra- 
mental art of sects which grew out of Mahayana 
Buddhism is the art which took its inspiration 
from 2 ^nism, a Buddhist sect which incor- 
porated much of I-»ao Tsu's older doctrine of 
Taoism. Bodhi Dharma, an Indian prince who 
W'cnt to China as a monk in 520 A.D., introduced 
the Zen sect there, but it was not until the thir- 
teenth century that it became established in 
Japan. The Zen w^as the “contemplative” sect 
and its severe doctrine knew* no gods or pow'era 
outside of one’s soul. l*hc only Buddha that 
the individual could reach w^as in the center of 
the heart. Tlie only road to salvation was mer- 
ciless discipline, self-control, concentration on 
the treasures of the inner divinity. It was 
another attempt to free the soul from the weight 
of names and formulae or superficial knowledge. 
Like 1^0 Tsu’s idt^as the preachings of Zenism 
were of an anti-artistic and contracultural 
nature. Yet in the hands of the Chinese and 
Japanese they succumbed to the creative urge 
of those races, and after a period of almost 
iconoclastic character art became the very voice 
of those doctrines. The soft hair brush, which 
registers the faintest irregularity of the pulse 
and the slightest weakening of the will power, 
became an idtMl instrument. With black ink, 
avoiding colors entirely, the artist concentrated 
on the pow jr of the brush stroke in calligraphy 
and in painting, seeking not imitation of objects 
or facts, but the spontaneous inspired creation of 
indefinable rhythms, subtle relations between 
light and dark (notan) and the divine something 
which is life. Grass, birds, landscapes or figures 
could be the objects. With no rules to be learned, 
writh no ^possibility of explanation, one had to 
develop one’s pers\)nality in order to paint or 
^o appreciate art. ’Ehere could be no pretense. 
People had to learn and grow tow-ard art. 

The Kamakura period (1186-1394), which 
began with Yoritomo’s establishment of the 
armed supremacy of the shogunate and the 
development of the samurai ideals of heroism, 
self-control, sacrifice and absolute devotion to 
their daimyo (chiefs), created a perfect back- 
ground not only for Zen art but for the expres- 
sion of a similar spirit in every function of life. 
Cha-no-yu, the tea ceremony which grew out 
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of this spirit, represents an unsurpassed form 
of refined social life and the most spiritual 
attitude toward art as its center. Compared v,ith 
this sensitive cult of art the display of pictures 
in museums and collections and many other 
forms of art appreciation seem almost barbaric. 
Cha-no-yu influenced manners, costumes, the 
home, architecture, ceramics, the cult of flowers, 
gardening -everything that went into the life 
of the community. People bi*came s*i sensitive 
that ever> thing bad to be a perfect aesthetic 
performance. “Our etiquette begins with learn- 
ing how to offer a fan, and ends with the rites 
for committing suicide” (Okakura, The Ideals of 
the Kast, p. 176). 

The Ashikaga j^eriod (i394-i5‘'^7) brought 
forth great patrons of art. Sesshu, the Zen 
priest, towers above a long row of famous artists 
of that peritKl. In that age of culture and refine- 
ment music grew out of the archaic Bugaku 
and developed into a mature national expression. 
The No dances, with orchestra and chorus on 
the stage, becune a part of national life. Nat- 
uralism was here despised and subtlety of 
suggestion appreciated. I'he art of the mask for 
the chief actors was al.s4> doclopeil to great 
perfection. 'Fhe audience, attending perform- 
ances which continued for a whole day, was 
likely to carry home more lasting influences 
from the stage than in the Occident. Ceramics, 
lacquer work, i\ory car\'ing, the art of the sw’ord 
and its symbolic ornamentation had their sig- 
nificant place in social life and its etiquette. 
I'he Korin school (Koetsu, Sotatsu and Korin) 
expresses that spirit in both painting and ap- 
plied art. 

During the seventeenth century as a result 
of political conditions the lower and middle 
classes started to participate in the cultural life 
of the nation. Art became more secular. The 
Ukiyoye genre school, with its appreciation of 
worldly existence, the Shijo, Maniyama and 
Ganku schools, moved constantly further away 
from a spiritual toward a sensual conce|ition. 
The development of the color print made it 
possible to reach a more numerous and less 
idealistic audience. Portraits or caricatures of 
actors, landscapes, genre scenes and figures 
advertising the charms of courtesans and popu- 
lar houses of the Yoshivara, endless series of 
pornographic scenes, became very popular. 
Finally Japanese art succumbed to the influence 
of occidental art and played a part which has 
not been fully recognized in the westernization 
of Japan. 


The fimt artists in Japan w'ere Chinese and 
Koreans, immigniting in the seventh century 
with Buddhism, lliey were treated like hon- 
ored guests and teachers. During the Nara 
period and later, artists were frccjucntly power- 
ful prie.sts of great social and political influence. 
As in China they were exalted as spiritual 
leaders, as person if icatiuns of the divine. With 
the awakening of national consciousness during 
the Fujiwara period (89S 1186) the artists ga\t* 
to the countr}’ a real Japanese style imlepeiulcnt 
of China. Afterward they became clever artisans 
supplying luxury and magnificence. In the last 
two centuries art has become more and more 
dependent on the buying public, and the artists 
ha\e lived through liiimilialion and tragedies 
as they have in other countries where art is 
at the nuTcy of the vanity and ignorance of 
customers. At the present time, however, it 
should not be overlooked that Japanese artists 
have become prominent members of luiropean 
and American art life. 

Lfo Katz 

See: Shinto; Ei dhhism; Yo(;\. 

Xfvr Eastirn. The personality of 

Egypt devchiped, inbred, for tens of centuries; 
it reached a climax and stiffened to an age-long 
formula. It symbolimi itself in pharaoh, it 
acquired self-consciousness in the priesthood, 
it found the object of living in the preparaticin 
for another life. In all this it was severely 
practical, was not satisfied with ideas or sym- 
bols, always demandetl facts. (Granted these, 
Egypt rejoiced in whatever freedom the hier- 
archy of god, king, priest and noble permitted 
to the individual, who, from the evidence, v\as 
not generally unhappy witliin his limitations. 
The sure future compensated for the present. 

All the secret of the art of Egypt is in the 
reaction of the national personality to the forms 
of the Nile valley, human, animal, floral, geo- 
logic. But vve must insist upon the practical. 
What we now recognize as the work of art was 
not fashioned from any desire to create beauty 
— beauty was but incidental. Living animals 
were gods, but they were transient even as 
human life was transient, even as the mummied 
body was unstable. It was the business of the 
artists to serve eternity, to erect stone gods and 
temples for their residence and worship; to 
carve stone bodies for the dead and secret 
impregnable fastnesses for their hiding places. 
Beyond these major needs the result of 
was in the embellishment of both eternity and 
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daily living. That there was consistency of art 
throughout the millennia of Egypt’s li^c is 
evident in any a>fnpari8on of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and the lesser craftsman- 
ships. Dictated by the priests, the ideas which 
regulated the choice (»f form changed slowly; 
the national personality seemed almost a con- 
stant factor. The individual personalities which 
made form tangible were grouped as schools of 
■artists in many of the larger cities, one or an- 
other dominating with the changes of royal 
power, but all compounded from the e;.sence 
of a culture which never doubted the ideil and 
never contradicted the suggestions of cn\iron- 
ment. This t'onsistency of idc'al and personality 
resulted in a amsistcncy of techniijuc which 
merged the functions of the fine arts. Every 
art had its <jwn perfection and stilTcned to its 
own formula, but sculpture wds painted, paint- 
ing was often outlined by the chisel or modeled 
and architecture was carved and painted until 
columns and interior surfaces became vast om- 
tinuous pano.alll»^ of Egypt in all the details of 
her life, her daily jop and scjrrows, her wars, 
her worship, her practical common sense. 

Kgvptian artists attained their desires largely 
in sumc forms and reached astonishing mastery 
of material, yet tliey sometimes failed in the 
translation of perceptions to plane surfaces. 
They did not understand perspective, but they 
discovered stime geometry and applied it to 
ihcir stnicliires. Building was the royal art; the 
highest nobles assumed the title of arehiu*ct 
with pride, although probably mere matters of 
practical accomplishment were left in better 
trained and more plebeian hands. 

The several thousand years of artistic effort 
have been taken casually as a dead level of 
production, almost stagnation. This was not 
true. Ciranted that the serial and religious forces 
v^hieh regulated the work of art enaniraged 
formula to niiniinizo experiment, the result of 
fumiiil^j w^as to link periods of great attainment 
with intervals of standard average rather than 
to permit of degradation. Wc do not know 
beginnings. Egypt emerges from the sands with 
promise of her mature personality. The Old 
Empire, centering perhaps three thousand >ears 
the period of the pyramids and of the 
Sphinx, produced the most human and the most 
superhuman sculpture. Artists were keen to fix 
the actuality of life, to fix the nobility of royalty 
and eternity. The later formula was based upon 
these efforts. After the capital had shifted south- 
ward to Thebes with the opening of the New 


Empire, lesser men were satisfied with the 
practical results already achieved in stone, and 
sculpture stiffened w'hilc it often remained 
gigantic; architecture created tremendous tem- 
ples, forested with columns;, painting became 
more luxuriant with Egypt’s sclf-rcvclation. 
The reign of Rameses ii, roughly 1300 B.c., 
saw the ultimate magnificence, the apogee of 
bigness and of color, but except in the handling 
of the painting brought a definite decline in 
workmanship. 'Fhis was the turning point. For- 
mula gripped the nation and stifled art to a 
gradual extinction, but extinction was very slow 
and illumined toward the end — in the seventh 
and sixth centuries li.r., the Saitc Age— by a 
charming recrudescence, by a return to nature, 
to softer forms, to a more human point of view. 

Ti}trh~Euphrate& Valley. Where Egypt could 
be consistent in her mental i^o^ation the states 
of the Tigris-Euphrates valley were subjected 
to the flux of concpiest. Perhaps as old as that 
of Eg\pt and with some conjectural connection 
in beginnings, art responded to a different need 
in these potentially business minded city-states. 
For Egypt art bridged the gap to eternity; here 
wc have little evidence that it was essential in 
the expression of the people. Tr, Kish, Tello, 
among many in Suincria, and, later, Babylon 
were citire of the plain where stone was scanty. 
Architecture when it rose above the general 
lc\el of the mud built houses was piled in 
brightly painted terraces of brick which have 
subsided to the plain again, hiding treasures 
only gradiiallv exposed by excavation. We have 
jewels, has reliefs and some sculpture in the 
n)und, almost all funereal, which may account 
for the general smallness of the scale. Wc see 
the results of real power of obser\’ation, con- 
siderable decorative sense and an evident love 
for color, texture and ornament; wc feel a com- 
mercial culture developed by a stabilized no- 
madic population, but to the present we have 
found in the works of art no organic self- 
revelation of national personality. 

Assyria conquered the river valley. Her great 
period began in the ninth century B.c. She 
assumed the culture of the related peoples she 
subdued, but she concentrated the expression 
of its art into a glorification of her kings: their 
gods, their w’ars, their pleasures. She continued 
the brick constructions, and many of the works 
which have survived arc decorations of immense 
colorful palaces. The scale was increased. There 
remain guardian monsters, animal, human, 
superhuman, and there are tremendous, sig- 
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nificant reliefs* stiff row on row of profiled 
dignitaries, which reveal the tensity of the war- 
like Assyrian mind in the cruel preoccupations 
of her rulers. Assyria persisted in the accuracy 
of observation she had learned from her prede- 
cessors and, particularly in the delineation of 
animals, she carried truth and action beyond 
formula. She, at least, stamped her personality 
upon the stones she caiaed but her ideal did 
not carry beyond the phpical desires. 

With the later eastern empire makers, Medes, 
Persians, Arabs, Turks, where dominant racial 
personality shifted so easily, where extent of 
empire broke down consistency of envinmment 
and where change of power prevented person- 
ality from growing with environment, the works 
of art became eclectic, more or less liapharard 
compilations of lx)rrow'cd ideas and motives. 
Persia softened and humanized the Assyrian 
brutality, lightened her fortresses with columns, 
added some grace to the heavy sensuality, was 
reacted upon by Egypt and adolescent Greece. 
The creative pow’cr of Asian art flickered be- 
tween the contradictions of the importations. 

And yet this eclecticism was not unfruitful. 
Egypt in her consistency completed herself, but 
fn^m the very incompleteness of the Asian 
statements there were suggestions for the future, 
decorative motives, the Ionic luxury, the beauty 
of tile encrusted walls, the arch, the dome, the 
pointed arch. The old East, gorgeous and un- ^ 
structural, in her hurry of changing conquest 
used facts without philosophy and left them 
not too much hampered by the stamp of her 
personality. 

Seward IIume Rathbun 

See : Archaeology. 

Classical. Classic art, literally, was the cre- 
ative activity of fiilly developed Greece and 
Rome. The term classic has come into use since 
the centuries of the Renaissance found their 
canon for creation in the precepts of antiquity, 
and has gathered to itself a corollary suggestion 
of cold exterior finish which has little in com- 
mon with the original. 

Greece. Greek art produced a transcendent 
expression of that overtone from all conflicting 
and harmonizing individual personalities which 
we call national personality. It combined phi- 
losophy and religion and made both human; it 
drew from the past of its own environment, from 
Egypt and the nations of the nearer East and 
made a statement so purely Greek that without 
an analysis of beginnings it seems a miracle, 


an unparented creation, sudden bom, as was 
Athene, to full maturity. The only miracle was 
that a gifted race developing on the complication 
of its past found clarity of vision and the full 
use of its creative faculty. 

The homeland of Greece, a tangle of barren 
mountains and fertile valleys, scattered its out- 
post islands at the focal center of ancient 
civilization. For centuries it harbored a culture 
parallel to that of Egypt and of Asia, a culture 
which materiiilized in massive structures, fres- 
Cixrd w^alla, carved jewels, well wrought gold 
and bronze; a culture that only recent excavation 
has brought to light from behind the fog of 
myth which shadowed it; a culture already in 
stagnation w'hcn the Hellenic tribes, uncouth 
and warlike but virile, descended on it from the 
north, jostled the inhabitants, pushed them lo 
the islands and the shores of Asia, killed them, 
bred with them and were ci\ilized in turn by 
example and inbreeding. The result was (ireive 
in all the complexity of its scattered centers, 
often antagonistic within the claim of cultuial 
unity, alw'ays disdainful of the old nations which 
ringed the horizon. I'hc old E-ist had fed itself 
on intuition and evolved a gorgeous nnsterv; 
so far as Greece could go she faced reality and 
set up an intellectual standard of beauty for 
all time. 

The climax of attainment in the realm of 
pure intellect as well as in the more human and 
more inevitable realm of art was reached by 
Athens, and in Athens by a feW' exceptional 
men; but the glory is not all for one city or 
for one group which lived almost within a 
generation. They culled the flower, but cen- 
turies of Greek ri\’alry w'crc in the gmwing and 
more than centuries of older personalities ma- 
tured the soil. It is significant for all (Jrcece 
that the first archaic works of art resulted from 
an influence seeping back from the conquered 
peoples who had been driven eastward, and 
this is doubly significant for Athens since she 
boasted an existence unbroken by northern 
conquest. Athens turned her empathy toward 
Ionia, but she was a polyglot whose unity had 
been attained by the absorptfen of the varied 
dans on the Attic plain into ihe power of the 
central citadel under the aegis of Athene. The 
virility of Athens, the clear vision, the power of 
definite expression, the intense love of beauty 
resulted from the most fortunate racial compli- 
cation. In the end Athens could express Greece. 
Her expression was the result of conflict, con- 
flict between ideas at home, conflict for mastery 
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with her neighbor states, conflict for existence 
before the power of Persia. The final statement 
of Athens was the paean of a city which had 
sji\cd reason from the vortex of dogmatic 
mystery. 

Greek religion was a mass of myth to explain 
nature and the desires, passions and fears of 
men; even in the earliest expression Greek 
imagination had formulated myth and the gods 
were distinctly Greeks. Philosophy and the work 
of art had their inception in religion and the 
direction of tlieir development was implicit in 
the Greek mind. Formulation, ever increasing 
definition, characterized the method of creation. 
The mind which personified the gods in its 
own image civilized them as it visualized the 
relationships of life. There was conflict here 
as well. The gods lost powder; philosophy erected 
systems which rationalized the immortals and 
left them unsubstantial in a skepticism of con- 
jecture where mind ran shallow amid the maze 
of Its definition*!. But there was a moment of 
triinendous balance W'hen religion dignified by 
intclU'Ct met intellect restrained by some real 
passion of belief and germinated the greatest 
evpression of ideal in pure form that the world 
has seen. 

Art sensed religion but followed the inc\itable 
method of definition. It was swept onward by 
philosophy, reasoned, suspected in the general 
skepticism, questioned in the systems which 
found the aim of thought in the relationship 
between citizen and state. But this intellectual- 
ized artistic function resulted from the moment 
of climacteric balance rather than aided it and 
was more pregnant for the aesthetics of the 
future than participant in the CJrcck glory. Also 
it was preoccupied with the non-plastic results 
of art, with music, the dance, the drama. For 
the plastic arts of (ireccc we can ignore it so 
long as we remember that the mind which 
argued the aesthetic was the same which defined 
the ultimate form and was the same which 
permitted reason, too fine spun, to carry form 
beyond ideal to degradation. 

We must understand the work of art from 
the remains of sculpture and of architecture. 
No great painting has 8ur\-ivcd, and indeed the 
finest statues arc but memories, the most perfect 
buildings shattered and <Y)lor!es8. Time has 
taken the exuberance of personality fn>m the 
Greek statement and left us a few fragments of 
organic form which many of us find cold unru 
look beneath the apparent coldness and Imd 
that exquisite sensitiveness of vitality which is 
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immortal no matter how far the fires of youth 
have receded from it. 

Greek sculpture and Greek building, since 
they were true expressions, paralleled the active 
facts of history. There was the age of fluctuating 
myth, solidifying here and there as we read its 
background, whence the semi-divine Daedalus 
projected half substantiated pow'ers of crafts- 
manship to light the spark which should forg^ 
the completed bronze. There was the dark age 
of consolidation during which Greece searched 
for her self-consciousness and during which the 
germ of the man-god's image was latent within 
stone or rough hewn log. Dim creating figures 
were present, piling huge walls, fanning the 
spark which Daedalus had lighted or kept 
alight. Greece dreamed a past in which giants 
wrought; but indeed the Greeks bred giants 
from themselves and suspected that as well; 
there was no mawkish modesty in them and no 
sentimentality but always the urge for clarity 
of perception, for definition, for light. They 
lived intensely, truculently, often cynically, but 
they lived boyishly and built abo\e the facts of 
life a boy’s ideal which in itself was art, an 
ideal crystallized in the terms of excellence and 
beauty; excellence of mind, reason, intellect; 
beauty of Iwdy, muscles, action, texture; excel- 
lence and beauty interacting to produce that 
moderation, that rhythm of li\ing, that inter- 
saturation of mind and body which was the 
acme of the ideal. That this ideal emeiged, 
unprecedcntcvl, sudden, against the background 
of barbarity, that art took at a single bound the 
final leap in its expression of the ideal, is the 
seeming miracle of Greek culture. 

We \isualiz.e the dawn of sculpture about 600 
B.c. The nude, flat planed Apollo stands like 
a Greek youth undeveloped, hesitating at the 
gateway of the primitive palestra; the smirking 
woman ser\’es her goddess or her lover in the 
archaism of a prudery which echoes luxuriant 
Asia; the shrines are hea\y with bulky columns 
and o\ersweIIing caps, their pediments filled 
with stiff, crudely painted deities and monsters. 
But Apollo entered the palestra to emerge 
vigorous, subtle, molded into that ultimate per- 
fection of muscle and sinewr which Greeks, 
training in nakedness for generations, knew and 
loved as ni> other race has done; the woman 
forgot Asia and became a maiden — or a goddess; 
the shnne was refined, proportioned, harmo- 
nized, with every detail interacting and fash- 
ioned to its purpose. Within two hundretl years 
Greece reached the climax; gods and goddesses. 
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centaurs, heroes, athletes crowded the temples separated in their results. Sculpture softened, 


and the sacred precincts, for religion was sdU 
the center of that humanity whence art, tan- 
gential, reached to the ideal beyond religion 
which humanity had found within itself, (treat 
names and great works multiplied; although 
somewhat scorned as manual workers, \et artists 
were among the favored with princes and city 
leaders; groups of pupils gathered round the 
masters to become masters and push the defini- 
tion of the ideal to a yet further plane. M\ron, 
Polyclitus, Ictinus, Pliidias; the discus thrower, 
Athene Parthenos, Zeus of Olympia, the Par- 
thenon; bodies of youths, bodies of goils, dwell- 
ings of gods. Bronze and marble and ivory and 
gold lent their teMurcs and their colors where 
paint was not deemed ncccssiiry, but paint in 
many ways persisted; there was nothing a>ld 
in this first beauty of expression, but all the 
glamour of youth to temper the austerity of the 
ideal. 

To illustrate this matter of ideal from the 
Greek expression we can find the excellence of 
mind in the philosophy, the rest in the work of 
art, the human beauty in the sculpture, the 
nterpenetration of mind and body in the build- 
ing which so balances form and reason that it 
totals the Greek synthesis. Ictinus, the architect, 
and Phidias, the sculptor, Athenians, contempo- 
raries, stocid at the apex. Before them struggle 
tor freedom, struggle with perceptions, struggle ' 
with materials, steadfastness of idral; after them 
political degradation, easy mastery of tcx:hnique. 
relaxation. That last so carefully maintained 
rescix'e of generalization which kept the essential 
statement of humanity free from all idiosyn- 
crasy of the individual was cut aw^ay. I'he god 
preferred the pleasures of this earth and frankly 
deserted (Olympus. Passing emotions, sorrow, 
pathos, joy drove the serenity from his eyes; 
soon he was just a little in need of exercise. 
But he was very charming. Greece had not lust 
her power over form; indeed .she loved it a bit 
too well and put it before ideal. Still the great 
names persisted; Praxiteles, Scopas, Lysippus 
carried on all but the summit of tradition, 
ennobled the Greek statement as the nation 
sank into servitude, imbued form with an idea 
which if it was less immortal in austerity was 
perhaps more easily understood by the con- 
quered peoples when Alexander spread the 
influence of his Greek subjects throughout a 
supine world. 

As the period of decline advanced, architec- 
ture and sculpture, open to the same influence. 


became restless, illustrative, personal; archi- 
tccture stitTened to an attenuated dryness in 
which straight lines replaced the vital cuixcs. 
Even tradition broke. The barrier between 
Greek and barbarian w^as dissohed, civil i/ution 
was in flux; emotion, intellect, reality, master), 
acted and reacted on minds questioning the 
hitherto sequi^stered dogmas of nationalitv. 
Culture w;is sophisticated over an abyss ol 
contradictory elements which were beginning 
their long preparation for the Christian syn- 
thesis. .Art lost its grip on everything but form, 
spread far, but like thought ran thin in its many 
channels; it created a god with less devotion 
than it fashioned a king or general, was gi\cn 
a gfxldess to create and prcsenteil a harlot, "^rhe 
spirit of Greece was licentious on the one haiul. 
arid and academic on the cither, before Rome 
looming to the westward swept fonvard to the 
final sla\ing of the Ciieek lands and confronted 
w'ith the limited intelligence of a comineicijl 
mind the already ancient gIor\ of tlie most lucid 
moment that art has e\tT known. 

Rome. Where Greece created Rome wus satis- 
fied to seem to copy. But even the \isuali/atk)n 
which attempts to reproduce is a sort of ait, 
eventuating some added personality, and Rome 
had too positive a nature to succeed in cop\. 
AH the elements of (ireek art as Rome saw 
them, elements of greatness as well as degrad.i- 
tion, were transplanted to the Italian city which 
had not the power to discriminate. Greek w’orks 
of art which had made an ideal tangible anil 
which had been worthy olferings to the best 
spirit of the gods became the passing interi'sts 
of rich collectois, were reduced to being parts 
of the ostentatious dcairation in buildings 
shingled, unstructurally, with (Jreek structural 
moti\es, buildings which pampered the luxury 
and the pleasures of the people, (ircek statues 
were imported, (Jrcck craftsmen set to produc- 
ing replicas more matter of fact with each 
sculptural generation. Art was subjected to 
waves of eclectic fashion, was even forced to a 
sophisticated archaism, aping simplicity to tickle 
the jaded tastes of the connoisseurs. But this 
after all was surface and there were other 
elements, ?2tniria, Egypt, Asia. Rome had the 
force to hold the whole disjointed w'orld to- 
gether, she had the power of arms and wealth 
and law. Art was not her great concern, but as 
she used it for a toy she stamped her personality 
on certain phases and did create. 

Portraits arc works in which art has become 
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commercial. They are frankly commodities 
ordered to please the vanity of the buyer, 
limiting the creative function of the anist by 
an external mind. Rome seized upon the secu- 
larizing and personal tendency already active 
in the Greek decline, de\ eloped portraiture and 
a.rried it to a point which has hardly been 
surpassed. The individuality of Koine omfronts 
us in the heads and figures of men and women 
and youths, noble, cruel, empty headed, vicious, 
cut with all the lingering Greek power over 
form, incisive from the need to portray life to 
the satisfaction of the sitter and yet suggesting 
little of flattery. Rome was t«x) strong, too proud, 
c\i*n in her xicioiisness, to desire her image 
softened in stone or broiv/e. Hers was the p n\er, 
she was ready to stand on facts. 

And this quality of port! aiturc was carried 
into further types of statement. I'hc moiiuinents 
set up to acclaim the victories of the emperors 
bristle with the robust \ilalily of the nameU'ss 
iiulitiduuls of the legions, with all the hard life 
of camp and cofU[uest. 'I’licre is nothing of ideal 
here, no possible connection with religion; e\en 
when the emperor offers sacrifice it is the 
cnipemr ami his soldiers and the victim; the god 
is absent. Rome moralized the Circek deities, 
carved them as allegories, found them unin- 
teresting and neglected them except in the 
fonnalities of statecraft. Hut in these intense has 
reliefs where the soldiers twist upward from 
the bottoms of the columns she fixed her w orldly 
self for as Jong as thevstones shall last, fixed her 
lust for power and w'callh in the sharply cut 
stein faces and sturdy pushing bodies. 

But in the result Rome stood for a greater 
thing than her desires. Where (Jrccce created 
philosophy Rome developed Law; where (Greece 
found her ideal of fonn in the perfect body 
Rome built roads; where Greece strove toward 
an ideal of human relationships Rome left a 
tradition of stability and order. Rome was the 
first great engineer among the nations, polit- 
icjilly, materially. Under the tawdry colored 
marbles, statues, plaster decorations of her 
buildings there was a substantial core where 
real imagination had suspended brick and con- 
crete in vast domes and vaults. When Rome 
envisaged art she .W'as proud of the gorgeous 
riot of her own ineptness; she hid the new' and 
tremendous balance of constructive forces. But 
as the increasing poverty of the weakening 
political fabric forbade the trappings sonic sug- 
gestion of a new synthesis between form and 
nteaning became apparent. The architecture of 
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the decadence was a more starkly Roman and 
a more creative art. Rome grasped Christianity 
too late to save herself, but she grasped it at a 
time when her ow'n expression was shorn of 
pettiness, w'hen even the degradation had a 
latent structural nobility. 

Christian art developed from Roman art 
largely through the medium of architecture; 
it de\ eloped in the East rapidly as Greece 
reasserted her traditional power o\er form; it 
developed more slow'ly in the new Gothic West, 
but it reached a climax rif attainment, building 
on Rome’s structural suggestion, which made 
it the jicer of (Greece, (ireecc set an ideal of 
beauty in defining form; that was the imperish- 
able glory of her art. It was Rome’s more 
practical function to gather .seemingly incon- 
gruous elements, to hold art in suspension until 
the Christian ideal was mature to begin that 
tremendous expression of sju'rit which should 
complement the human beauty of the (ireck. 

SrWAkD Hi MK R.VT11BUN 
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Mfdixfval. Early in the fourth century the 
youthful vigor of Christianity was permeating 
the highly organized but decadent classical 
civilization. In the liast repressed indigenous 
energies were finding release; in the West in- 
vaders with primitive vitality were bursting the 
frontiers. It was the Interpenetration and trans- 
formation of the older order by these dynamic 
forces that defennined the cn/tnre of the Middle 
.Ages and hence its u\prcssion in art. As the 
controlling power throughout this evolution was 
the church, art was predominantly ecclesiastical. 

Cicographically this evolution followed two 
lines, the eastern and the western. The eastern, 
the Byzantine, frceil from Rome, unshaken by 
inv’asion, with learning .still fostered, ilev’cloped 
stably through a fusion of Hellenic, Roman, 
Near East and Christian elements to an early 
climax in the reign of Justinian (5i<S-f)5). Icono- 
clasm and influences from Islam strengthened 
incipient tendencie.s: conventionalization of 
form, secularization or suppression of sculpture, 
development of symbolism and emphasis upon 
gctimctric and naturalistie ornament. Although 
the classical revival connected with the second 
climax (tenth to twelfth centuries) tempered 
rigidity, individual imagination was strictly 
limited by the authoritative fonns established 
by the church. Within these limitations, in fact 
because of them, art reached a lofty height of 
craftsmanship and intensity of expression. In 
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building, the central type ivas most character- 
istic: Greek-cniss in shape or polygonal and 
domed. The uninteresting exterior hardly sug- 
gested the contrasting aesthetic wealth within 
which resulted from the effectiveness of a boldly 
simple design of curves culminating in a dome, 
and from the luxuriant but subordinate decora- 
tion of colored nuibles, gold ground mosaics, 
lacelike carvings; gold, silver, ivory, enamels 
and jew'els about the sanctuary. Of these dec- 
orations mosaic reached an extraordinary syn- 
thesis of craftsmanship, decorative quality, 
didactic and religious significance. The technical 
demands of the medium as well as current 
traditions required stem simplification, which 
enhanced the decorative quality; the encnisted 
walls were an open iKxik for the education of 
an illiterate people; and the dull splendor of 
harmoniously massed color and gold with hier- 
atic figures seen in dim interiors had a peculiarly 
evocative power equaled, if at all, by early 
Gothic glass. 

In the more thoroughly Romanized West the 
breaking down of the frontiers resulted in chaos. 
Hence reorganization required not only the 
srimulus of a new faith but the evolution, 
Mrough the fusion of a primitive vitality and a 
ripened culture, of a new social order, which is 
reflected in the art expression as it moves from 
a primitive early Christian (first to sixth century) 
through an archaic Romanesque (sixth century 
to 1150) into the Gothic climax (1150-1550). 
In building, although examples of the central 
type occur because of strong Byzantine influ- 
ence, the basilica t>pe predominated largely 
because it suited liturgical needs so well. The 
plan was rectangular with a nave flanked by 
aisles, terminating in an apse; usually with a 
traverse aisle, an atrium and a campanile, llie 
roof w’as usually wooden, partly from economy 
and partly from the loss of Roman skill in 
vaulting. The early Christian basilica was like 
the life it reflected: it presented a plain, rough 
exterior to a chaotic world, but with its rich 
interior decorations of marble, stone carving, 
frescoes and mosaics it afforded a quiet, en- 
folding security and stimulation within. 

As disorder increased, Europe in the Roman- 
esque age became largely a rural society with 
almost no intercommunication. Two resultant 
institutions w^ere preeminent: monasticism and 
feudalism. The social religious monastery, a 
complete community in itself, produced the 
abb^ church and the handicrafts of its shops. 
Feudalism contributed its ideal of chivalry, ex- 


pressed in the Sof^g of Roland and in the 
Arthurian cycle. About the year 1000 a bum of 
religious zeal characterized by pilgrimages and 
accelerated by the adventurous spirit of the 
knights culminated in the crusades which has- 
tened incipient movements: a revival of inter- 
communication, the rise of towns and revolt 
from feuiLil lords and the extensbn of commerce 
and industry under the control of guilds. Along 
trade and pilgrimage routes traveled ideas and 
influences which stimulated art expression. 

The rise of nationalities and differences of 
climate produced a variety of styles, but two 
general tendencies may be discerned in the 
revival of vaulting and of sailpturc. The first 
concerned the need of a permanent fircpnwf 
roof for the basilica. In Lombardy cspcciall\, 
courageous attempts were made in rib vaulting 
which later, along the Rhine, in Normandy and 
England because of close relations with Ixim- 
bardy, reached the Gothic solution 'i'hc second 
tendency ainccrned new' decorative schemes 
which refined without loss of vigor, reflertmg 
the amenities which the barbarians were acquir- 
ing from the Mediterranean culture. In Italy 
this consisted of external araidings, nurhlc 
inlays and Cosmati W'ork with geometric and 
fantastic motifs often Byzantine in origin. In 
France and Spain, in the deeplv s[)la\ed portals 
carved with naturalistic and fantastic subjects 
both sacred and seailar, the human figure ap- 
peared. In this reviving sculpture, as in the 
stylistically similar manii.senpts and ivories, may 
be seen now the traditional sJibriety of the late 
classical and Byzantine work and now a new 
life of extraordinary movement and emotioiul 
content. Romanes<iue, serious and monumental, 
partly savage and transfused with eager ven- 
turesomencss, is significant both for its own 
imaginative vigor and for the impetus which it 
gave toward a complete welding of classical, 
barbarian and Christian forces into Gothic. 

Gothic, although widespread with locSil varia- 
tions, was essentially French. Its loftiest expres- 
sion was the cathedral, that fierfcct synthesis 
in stone and glass of community strength, reli- 
gious zeal and intellectual vigor. More efficient 
kings, a curbing of feudal abuses and the rapid 
growA of towns laid a stronger economic basis 
and inspired a newly awakened civic strength. 
Relighus intensity had its roots partly in the- 
ology and mysticism revealed in liturgy» sculp- 
ture and glass and partly in the popular worship 
of relics, pilgrimages, miracle and mystery pla^ 
and the stories of the Golden Lcs^nd. Intel- 



lectual life busied itself vigorously with the 
subtle logic of scholasticism and with encyclo- 
paedic knowledge applied to the doctrines of 
the church. It was the community church, the 
cathedral, that dominated and revealed all this 
life just as phj^ically its bold mass soared above 
the huddling town. Stand before Chartres, 
Notre Dame or Amiens. Broad deep portals 
invite entrance and form a strong base of 
shadow. Line and light and shade move in- 
sistently upward. Within, the long, narrow, 
lofty nave is molded by vertical lines and pointed 
ardies which carry the eye rhythmically upward 
into the shadow of the vaulting and down the 
deep vista of the nave to glowing masses of 
intense color. Only a strong economic basis and 
a resolute community spirit linked with reli- 
gious entlnisiasm could have carried on the 
building of such stnicturcs generation after 
generation toward a completion which was never 
entirely fulfilled. 

The (iotbw ^ was an elaborated basilica; 
its structural principle, a skilful balance of 
thrust and counterthrust between the vaulting 
and its support, in which walls, having no 
functional value, disappeared, their place being 
filled by stone tracery and glass. Important in 
the complete synthesis were the glass and the 
sculpture concentrated about the portals, both 
fulfilling the requirements of architectural fit- 
ness and didactic need. I'he glass, most per- 
fectly preserved at C'hartres, not only filled in 
the sides of the structural framework, insuring 
seclusion, }»rotection from the W'eather, and the 
light needed in a northern climate, but frankly 
decorated the spaces with flat masses of intense 
color, enhancing the feeling of ecstasy and also, 
like a brilliantly illustrated book, teaching the 
stories of the Bible and the saints. Many of the 
\\indows were contributed by the guilds to the 
chapels dedicated to their patn)n saints, c\i- 
dcnce of the indissolulde unity in everyday life 
betweeh economics and religion. The sculpture 
t(X) was another great community IxKjk in whici 
were pictured both literally and ajinbolically 
all knowledge and all belief. For iconographi- 
cally lx)th the sailpture and tlic glass, in fact 
all the art of the Middle Ages, was a “sacred 
script,” a language of authority. The artists 
Were craftsmen trained by the apprentice system 
in the traditional principles of this language and 
cxprt*ssed not their own individual conceptions 
in either matter or form, but through forms 
dictated to them revealed the “corporate con- 
®ciou8ne88” of the age. The cathedral itself had 
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a symbolic orientation. The types, attributes 
and positions of sacred personages and saints 
were well established. Added to these, around 
and above the portals, on the buttresses, pin- 
nacles and towers, on the capitals, choir stalls 
and windows was the life of the universe — 
man and his labor, the arts, fauna and flora, 
gr()tes(]ues — with both primary and symbolic 
meaning. Here in stone and glass the Speculum 
of \'incent of Beauvais found complete ex- 
pression. 

Concomitant w'ith building were the minor 
arts produced so bountifully under a bountiful 
patronage of the church and the courts. Poly- 
chromed ivories preser\*ed the traditions of 
sculpture. Gold work with jewels and enamels 
was in demand for tlie altar and its equipment. 
In cloisonne enamels the Byzantines attained 
on a sma)' scale with precious material the same 
hieratic splendor as the mosaicists, while the 
Gothic craftsmen excelled in the bolder effects 

the champlevc process. The eastern textiles 
were so powerful in design that they dominated 
Kuropean weaving until the Renaissance. The 
illuminated manuscripts, chiefly liturgical, fur- 
nish the chief criterion of mediaeval painting. 
The Bj /amine examples show the characteristic 
solemn splendor of color and gold; the Celtic, 
beautiful uncial writing and an amazing in- 
tric'acy of geometric and zoomorphic motifs 
in decoration; the flourishing Winchester school, 
sensitixe I’.. \ and the French Books of Hours, a 
rare lovelin'-j-' of color and form both in the 
borders containing fantasies of nature and 
imaginatkm and in the miniatures which de- 
veloped like the sculpture along the path of 
naturalism into a charming genre. 

In all this mediaeval art there is a harmonious 
sxiithesis which rises from the submergence of 
the individual into the larger social unit. Hence 
there arase no great personalities. The age 
depended uixjn its modest finely trained crafts- 
men to express itself and not themselves. But 
with the climax i>f the thirteenth century the 
point of view' had begun to shift from the Last 
Judgment to the secrets of nature; the individual 
was finding and asserting himself; new ideas 
were clamoring for a new kind of expression. 
The mediaeval cycle w'as completing itself with 
the crumbling of its social fabric and the primi- 
tives of the Renaissance were initiating a new 
age. 

Helen Gardner 

Seei Feudalism; Monasticism; Crl'Sades; Guiids; 
Construction Industry. 
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Renaissance. That profound alteration in the 
mental and spiritual attitude of Europe, his- 
torically known as the Renaissance, is not 
dramatically obvious, like the fault left by an 
earthquake. Not in sudden conflict and confu- 
sion did the great mediaeval tradition disappear. 
Rather did its ebbing glory, overcome by the 
energy released by the rediscovery of antiquity, 
softly interfuse with the New learning and the 
new way of art, leaving one more elusive hue 
in the iridescent play of Renaissance life. Yet 
the transition, however subtle, was so cogent 
that about the beginning of the fifteenth century 
what we consider the ‘‘modem’* attitude began. 
Men refused to live longer in faith and by 
authority; they became self-conscious, individ- 
ualized and critical. The social systems of the 
Middle Ages were dissolved or dissolving, earth 
was opening new realms of gold, the very 
spheres were lapsing from their orthodox mo- 
tions, and humanity, in an array of dazzling 
protagonists, for a time believed itself capable 
of satisfying all its desires and curiosities in an 
inexhaustible effort of creation. 

This sense of intoxication and liberation, this 
realization of the beauty of the body an well 

of the soul which was the gift of the new 
humanism— or the new paganism — naturally 
rechaiged and reshaped all the manifold fomia 
of expres.sion and impression known as art. 
Here alone the anomalies and conflicts of th& 
Renaissance found their satisfying synthesis. 
No longer subser>'icnt to religion or even to the 
community, not only satisfying princely pride 
by its splendor or sensual pleasures by its 
imitations, art became an end in itself, enlarging, 
intensifying existence by restoring the pure 
aesthetic emotion lost with the Greek civiliza- 
tion. Naturally it continued to fulfil incidental 
needs, but, to be approved, it bad first to seem 
“strangely beautiful.” 

’’I'he recovery of Greek art and religion, at 
least in the Renaissance prime, meant chiefly 
the restoration of vitality. It inspired emulation; 
it implied a novel realism, reminding artists 
that this visible earth and this present body 
possess the secret of beauty. And, since the 
fragments persuaded from rotten vineyard soil 
or yellow river bed seemed in themselves mor- 
sels of perfection, it originated a new idealism 
in the desire to create things not less ignoble. 
Some of the early enthusiasts of antiquity, like 
Brunelleschi and Donatello, deliberately tried 
now and then to outmatch their classic prede- 
cessors by mere miracles of techniqus applied 


to models more poignant than serene, for the 
Renaissance mind was scientific as well as 
aesthetic; and not until the Renaissance fever 
chilled did the mere copyists have their say. 
Each art became aware of its peculiar province, 
the ]>aiiiter of the potentiality of his paint, the 
sculptor of what shape lay preordained within 
his marble. Since the flexible and versatile 
artists of Italy were often masters in more than 
one medium, it was perhaps inevitable that the 
arts should also become aware of each other 
and that tours de force of virtuosity — painting 
effects in bronze or car\*en effects in paint— 
should confuse the aesthetic intention. The 
exquisite mediaeval arts of tapestry, enamel and 
stained glass, however gorgc'oiis their variatioiKs 
in Renaissance France and Italy, lapsed from 
their perfection. 'Fheir peculiar and intense 
beauty demands a limited eon\ention, a strict- 
ness of pattern W'hich the protean Renaissance 
desire for largeness of rhythm, for fluidity of 
sliapc, could not but o\erflow. 

Italy. Renaissance art fulfilled itself most 
\'ariously, most sumptuously and most com- 
pletely in Italy. In the fourteenth centuiy her 
territories had fallen into power ful and jealoos 
city-.Htate8, either nominally republics or frankly 
governed by despots, like laircnzo dc’ Media’s 
Florence or Ia)do\ieo Sforzsi’. Milan. I'liese 
despots, whatever their sins or aberrations, did 
cml>ody tlie ethos of their cities. 'The ps\cholo^'y 
of such princes, the vi\ acity of these city-.states, 
explain why the Renaissance artist in Italy, 
although he had his trials, was more honorably 
used and more eagerly encouraged than in any 
other country. The indiviiliial artist, \alued no 
longer merely as a link in the chain of imagers 
and builders that scr\'cd a slowly growing medi- 
aeval cathedral or palace of the people, was 
acclaimed as the po8sc.ssor of a personal power 
to create unique things wherever he might be. 

Mediaeval architecture in Italy had never 
entirely surrendered to the sacred speaiS of the 
Gothic ideal, but was disposed to remember 
Rome and Byzantium, to remain what is called 
Romanesque. Italy desired horizontal lines, 
round arches and the satisfying harmony of the 
dome. The Renaissance note in architecture, 
still the structural art that contained the rest, 
although pictures and statues began to escape 
from their niches to mingle with antique reli^ 
in the chambers of the amateurs, was grave y 
and nobly sounded in Florence, insisting upon 
living lines, happy proportions and calm spaces, 
with appropriate and delicate use of the new 
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omanient of vine and acanthus, loves and 
gryphons and garlands. But architects horn or 
I, red in Tuscany worked actively in other cities 
as well as Florence — Milan, Pavia, Rimini, 
Lucca, Venice and Rome. 'Phe hybrid beauty 
of their fabrics reveals the early Renaissance 
appetite for the reconciliation of contraries. 'Phe 
rial Renaissance recapture of classic \ision was 
a romantic adventure and broke mf)re rules than 
it toiind. Allx'rti, Brunelleschi, Michclozzi and 
Aniadeo of Milan serve the inspiration of the 
first period of the Renaissance. 

But the manuscript of X'itrmius was discov- 
ered in 1452 and, as the pulse of Renaissance 
Italy slackened, architects began to ponder with 
superstitious reverence the rectitudes of column, 
pilaster and entablature, and the depressing 
piohlem of the arningement of the orders. 
Florence, as she sank into slaverv’, saw the 
mighty Michelancelo se\erely rule out the 
spaces of San l^iren/o for his terrific monu- 
ments of desn i h \\as Rome, however, that 
witnessed the autumnal glory cjf the Renaissance 
in architc-tturc *Plie coiKvptioii of the supreme 
dome of St. Peter’s passed through the* minds 
of Alberti, (iiuliano da San (iallo, Rramante, 
Palladio. Raphael, Michelangelo. But the strict 
talents of Palladio and Vignola overcame such 
romanticism as Ciiulio Romano’s. Authority m 
all tilings, terrified by siege and sack, by pagan- 
ism and protestnntism alike, hastily resumed its 
sc^<Tity even in Rome. 

The term Renaissance is t<K> often limited 
to the mere epilogue of the period, to a classi- 
cism petrified into ruUs and conventions as 
sacrosanct as the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. I’his dead prestige did indeed prevail 
incvorahly, for baroque and rococo arc only 
such disturbances and deformations of impreg- 
nable law’s as the scntimcntsil m(X)ds of ages 
without heroic passion could provide. The sack 
of Rome, the sack of Florence, Reformation and 
^unter-Reformation, the vanishing of Hellen- 
ism, the domination of Austria and Spain, the 
intervolvcd tradition of Caesar and Bnitus per- 
sisting through the revolution, left architecture 
in Italy abandoned to a cjmical and languid 
Aristocracy and to a church concealing the 
intolerance of its alarm by the false ecstasy 
of expression and the opclence of ornament 
Adopted by Jesuitism. The severity of the Palla- 
jJiAn style sa^ed into the curved lines and soft 
l^somed invitations of the baroque. In (Jenoa, 
nch with commercial prosperity, and in Naples, 
"Ay and ungirdled, the style was so natural 
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to the soil that it had its aesthetic victories. 
In fact a certain brio and grandeur often sus- 
tained the baroque. I’he inherent sumptuous- 
ness of Venice, investing all things with the soft 
sea-change, brought its qualities to gracious 
Bower; but in Florence this stony rhetoric, 
antipathetic to the city’s genius, meant merely 
the spoiling of accomplished masterpieces. Ber- 
nini in Rome was the triumpliator of the 
baroque. In the eighteenth century, France set 
the fashion and one of the changes she rang 
on the classic model was the fantastic profusion 
of ornament called the rococo. Italy had little 
to say to it, although Salvi’s Fountain of Trevi 
(173s) is a brilliant example, and Sicily and 
Naples played gaily with it. Even the great 
Piranesi, a Roman returned from the true 
Renaissance, trifled with it at Malta. In sad 
subjection Italy w’aited, dreaming of her past, 
for her day of reawakening. 

Not since the days of Pericles had the sculptor 
triumphed as in the cento. Mediaeval 

.sculpture, espcciallv in France, had been of 
extraordinary beauty, but the naked figure might 
not be seen unless as a warning, corroded by 
its mortality. To the men of tlic Rcnaissiince 
antiiiuity revealed both the beauty of the lx)dy, 
especially the Hellenic beauty of young men, 
and the delight of flying raiment. All through 
Renaissance Italy we find effigies of early per- 
ished youth so tenderly laid to rest that they 
betray no^ nly the Renaissance adoration for 
youth itself bit an attitude tow’ard death far 
from mediaeval. The great modelers thronged 
— DonatePo, Lorenzo Cihiberti, \’errocchio, 
Jacopo dellc Quercia, Luca della Robbia — in 
their diverse ways expressing the pathos, the 
energy, the triumphant beauty of their kind. 
In Michelangelo, however, all the plastic con- 
flicts of humanity met and concluded. Laboring 
at the tombs of popes and petty tyrants whose 
lassitude retained nothing of their fathers but 
their vices, with f .rms vvTOught in irony, rage 
and a deathless passion for the body of human- 
ity, he expressed the agony, tht foreboding, the 
final melancholia of the dving Renaissance — a 
period that had dared too much. 'The ainscious 
charm of Benvenuto Cellini’s Perseus is still 
instinct with the last breath of Renaissance 
beauty in sculpture. Sansovino exhibited his 
bravura in Rome and Venice; Ammanati inflated 
his senseless shapes. The seventeenth century 
brought Bernini with all his swooning saints, 
his climax, the mystic sensualism of his St. 
Theresa. Life in Italv had lost the heroic quality 
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necessary to breed great sculptors. Primacy had 
passed to France, where one class at least still 
believed in its own divinity. 

But painting was probably the supreme art 
during the Renaissance period. Not only did it 
completely reflect and heighten an existence 
amazingly colored and vibrating. Here was an 
art in which the rage of curiosity could carry 
the love of beauty into new exploits and un- 
precedented things be done. I'he gilded and 
exquisite art of the Sienese l)uccio w*as a 
conclusion, not a beginning. From the tranquil 
movement of Giotto's figure's and the human 
tenderness of his types it was possible to pro- 
ceed. Even Fra Angelico, coxcring San Marco 
w'ith ethereal visions, hail some Renai.ssance 
skill in aerial perspective, some Rcnai'^sance 
gaiety in his pas.sion for dancing. Early Renais- 
sance Italian painting, while the dream of 
antiquity was still dewy, its beauty not >el 
overblown, its emotional quality not yet can- 
celed by the zest for technique, makes a pecu- 
liarly lyric and piercing attack on the imagination 
as in the enchanting masterpiece.^ of Botticelli. 

Of the high Renaissance, apart fn)m \ eiiicc, 
the three tj'pical painters arc Mantegna, Leo- 
nardo and IVIichelangclo. Leonardo's is the great- 
est of Renaissance names becau.se he w*a^ Vutim) 
umversdjUy the ideal type of the period ut its 
highest. As a painter, although through accident 
and delay he left so little, he wxm and kept 
idolatry. He foreknew' novelties of technique 
practised only in comparatively recent days, and 
astonished equally hy the perfection of his craft 
and the spiritual mystery he deliberately con- 
veyed. Michelangelo, fundamentally a sculptor, 
di^aining to be less than astounding in any 
medium, threw on the w'alls of the Sistine 
Chapel the history of the human soul in terms 
of the triumphal or tortured human body. The 
heroic Mantegna wrought out a Roman ideal, 
severe and noble. Raphael, persuasive transposcr 
of all difficult themes, created his popv^ar syn- 
thesis in sacred pictures, displayed his sinccrer 
gifts on portraits of popes and princes and 
lavished his prodigious decorative powder on the 
Stanze of the Vatican. 

The great painters of Venice arrived late, 
flooding the dying Renaissance with color and 
music. From ^e grave and tender work of the 
Bellini family, through the romantic gaiety of 
Carpaccio, the exquisite Gioigione, whose sleep- 
ing Venus is one of the supreme expressions 
of the time, through Palma Vecchio’s lovely 
women, through Titian’s raptuie of color and 


exultant vision of sea and sky and Tintoretto’s 
fiiry of movement, the worship of the sea citv 
went on, till the Inquisition laid a cold finger 
on the fcstiwils of Paolo Vcn)nc.sc. Yet, c\in 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth ceiUiirits 
Venice alone among Italian cities had her ninn- 
orable painters, for, free or cnsla\cd, she was 
the city of immortal pleasure. 

The greatness of the lialinii Renaissance dm. 
soKed in music with the name of Palestiiiu. 
Both in France and Italy the aits of daneing 
and music at this period developed a new s-ig. 
nificance. 

Frtimi. Althoujrh the Ereiu'h Renaissance 
displaxed a wtHulerful grace anil elegance in ilje 
visible arts, it hardly throbbed with the intel- 
lectual energv of cinqmciuttt ltal\. 'J he giniiis 
of mediaexalism had llamid m.agnifktutK in 
France through Kmg and agonizing \wirs bln 
was still fatigued in spirit \\he?\ she t<»ok ihi 
Renaissance amtagion from ilu Italian liitis 
that she ra\ishcd. None ot lur pii»*ci^, not cncii 
Francis 1 at his hist, h id the tonipuht of 
artists; so none of her aiti-»ts had th wa\> of 
princes. .\lso, although Italianare notions h d 
for long stolen in by way of Dijon and I’ltnentr, 
although diaries \ni and I /mis xii bnmeht 
priceless spoil and foreign workers fioin Milan 
and Nap\*s, although fA*onaido came to die jji 
A mlioise, a king unique and Iim> strange in 
afl’ect French painters as yet only fumbling at 
Renaissance technique, complete contact with 
Italian art w'as not effected until that art was 
languishing. Primaticcio and Rosso, after all, 
w'crc but third rate artists in the Italian scale 
of values. Besides, the French Rcnaiss.mce was 
cool enough to be critical in its temper and the 
greatness of its expression resides in the art of 
literature, in Ronsard, Rabelais and Montaigne. 
One must remember, too, tliat the visible arts 
were in France the affair of a jealously secliulecl 
and more and more centralized court. Their 
business was to ministec to the personal hi Miry 
of the last Valois kings and their favorites. 
Women, and princes like women, dictated to 
artists whose rank was that of royal valets and 
who were denied such laige applause as the 
Italian city-states could give. Yet the indom- 
table French spirit created under Italianate im- 
pulses things of apparently jpontancous delight. 

Sixteenth century architecture w'as chiefly 
busied with providing cloisters of pleasure for 
the kings and the nobles, and the chateaux 0 
the Loire realized the gaiety and grace of t e 
French Renaissance. The Italian pattern was 
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supcnmpos^ on the Gothic; pagan arabesquea by academies^ authorized by Colbert with Lc 

and amortni wreathed round the doors; arcades, Bnin as his lieutenant. Toward the end of the 

galleries and terraces combined with sleep roofs, reign of Henry iv, architecture, after a chilly 

Jormer windows, tourelles and carved chim« Palladian period, had broken for a time into the 

iicys. The French master masons stxin had their baroque, but the building of Versailles aca)rd- 

Lcscot and Nepveu to rival Rosso and Priina- ing to Vitruvian law, on the plans of Le Vau, 

ticcio at Fontainebleau. he lx>uvre facade of ^^as the seventeenth century's great architectural 

Pierre Lescot and Jean Goujon remains, in spite achievement. Cold, imposing, enormous, forced 

of the growing influence (if \itruvius and the like a pyramid on its arid site, its correctness 

formulae of Rome, a monument of delicate and made tolerable by the formal but cliarming 

dignitied aimposure, and one or l\so Renais- fancy of N()tre, it provided a backgiound 
sance churches are invested with the ambiguous for the glories of the king and his court, awav 

charm of commingled styles. On the whole, from irreverent Paris. The court sculptors of 

however, the spirit of the period was satisfied Versailles peopled the palace and gardens with 

to penetrate the Gothic cathedrals with rcxid- banal groups of mjtliic import, but the realistic 

screens, chapels, tombs — the offerings of per- busts and fair figures i>f Coysevox and Pierre 

sonal pride. Fwgct, whose ardent chisel forgot not the fougue 

The sculptors of the sixteenth cxnturj', ad- of Provence, maintained a loftier tradition. Le 

mirably attuned to the architecture, kept none Bnin, “premier peintre du roi,** covered the 

of the religious passion that had vanished from rcxifs and walls. 

this age of religious wars; they were mundane The last years of Ix)uis xiv, superfluous and 
and fastidious 'fhe sincere simplicity of Michel Maintenon-ridden, diagged to an end, and the 
tViloriibe sikhi passed. But Jean fioujon, so children of privilege, weary of somber masks, 
Fmnch, so supple, jet so restrained, carved his began to enjoy their days before the deluge. In 
long twining nymphs with an antique grace, if the dissolute period of the Regency and of 
only of the 'Fanagra degree; and set his caryat- Louis XV, French art became again a unity and 
ids finely in the frame of the Valois pjiace. set a pattern for Europe. In the rocxico these 
'fhe fasliion for portraiture in the iiitiiguing elegant and insanely haughty aristocrats first 
and scandalous court was served bv the sensitive rang their frivolous change on formalism by a 
art of the Clouets. Primaiiccio and Rosso had decoration of carved W(X)d, glass, garlands, 
founded a new scluxil of decoration, bright dolphins, doves, rocaille. About 1750 Jacques 
stucco and gallant painting intermingled, in the Ange CJabr’el, desiring a purer effect, adopted 
galleries of Fontainebleau, but the Flemish k style Gret . lie made a graceful Petit Trianon 
Clouets renewed the true French tradition, and channing “hermitages” fastidiously shaped 
Enamelcrs like those of Limoges, engravers like and sparsely decorated with Pompeian garlands 
Dclaiilnc, makers of illustrated books such as of fruits and flowers. These rested in landscape 
were put forth in Paris, Rouen and Lvons, gardens, for an English love of nature mingled 
artists in faience like the learned Bernard with le style Grec. Soufflot built the Panthran, 
Palissy, disputed attention with the painters, grandiose and grave, while petites maisom and 
Patrons liked to handle art as if it were a toy. folieSy dainty cubes guarded by sphinxes, lay 
After a transitional interval the early part of hidden in foliage. 

Uie seventeenth century offered some unex- The sculptors maintained a clearer vision, 
pected beauty of painting in the dreamy and Jean Antoine Iloudon, in his pure and acute 
rhythmic landscapes of Nicholas Poussin ancf portraits, the poi* * and grace of his divinities, 
in the compositions of sea-spacc,w(x)dy worlds, was a true succes.sor of Jean Goujon. With 
golden light and classic fable evoked by Claude Quentin de la Tour, who brought to perfection 
Lorrain. On the other hand the icalism of the the fragile art of pa.stel, he kept alive all that 
brothers Nain and the corrosive comments, was best of the eighteenth century. 

<Jngraved or painted, of Jacques Callot intro- The painting of this period, although it 
duced into the painting of this period a French betrays the hectic radiance of a dying society, 

irony already very distinct m literature. still wears an imperishable bloom. The white 

But the grand siicle belongs to the Sun-king soft women of Francois Boucher, in tapestry 
and his stupendous court, for Louis xiv believed colors of rose and blue, dissolve in sensual rap- 
*at art, as well as the state, was himself, ture; nevertheless, as the adroit interpreter of 
Indeed art became part of the state, petrified his day, this colorist has his value. A sharp 
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antidote was provided by Jean Baptiste Chardinp 
who with complete honesty, simplicity and 
kindness painted the quiet moments of the petite 
bourgeoisie. But the moving painters of the 
fetes galantes are those who, like the later 
Venetians, invest the masque of pleasure with 
infinite regret. In the dulcet medium of Antoine 
Watteau are molten all the suavity, the dis- 
quietude, the irony, the languor of the emlxirk- 
ment for Cythem. Honorc Fragoruird's world 
is radiant; in blue green depths of leaves the 
lovers laugh, knotted with flowers. His frankness 
is of the Renaissance kind. Among the por- 
traitists Nicholas de la I^rgillicre turned his 
sitters into ripe flowery goddesses. Hyacinthc 
Rigaud made grandiloquent shepherds of gen- 
tlemen in wigs and silks. Madame \'igee l^ehrun 
pleased the sentimental Marie Antoinette; Jean 
Baptiste Greuze ga\*e dishonest le(om de vertu 
and proffered pretty adolescents whose tearful 
sensibility is the rarest aphrodisiac tor the rake. 
But Raphael Mengs made fashionable a raw 
and colorless antiquity. The tradition of Uran- 
niciile that lived side by side with Caesarism 
in the Italian Renaissance was finally upper- 
most. In 1785 David exhibited Ac serment des 
Horaces^ and a reaction against all the tyrannies 
began by accepting a rigid convention of art. 
Republic and art alike proceeded to a new 
Caesarian triumph. 

Spain, The Spanish peninsula hardly knew 
the Renaissance, in the stricter sense of the 
w*ord. At first the taking of Granada, the tri- 
umph of the Csftholic kings, the voyages of 
0)lumbus and the W'ars of the cnnquistadtjres 
preoccupied her with matter fit for truly medi- 
aeval cycles of romance. Yet her Cer%’antes, her 
Velasquez, seized upon all the intellectual de- 
tachments and liberations of the Renaissance 
w'hcn Italy herself was lapsing into liondagc. 

In architecture she passed from the flamboy- 
ance of the Moorish Gothic to that of the 
baroque, a style on which her mysterious para- 
dox of fire and ice, her mysticism 01 a St. 
Theresa doubled with that of a Torquemada, 
imposed its own sincerity. Her fusion of Moor- 
ish, Gothic, Flemish and Oriental elements with 
Italian motifs resulted in some strangely stirring 
efHorescences of decoration at places like Mira- 
flores and Burgos; in Spain the baroque served 
Jesuitism with a somber excitement. Sculpture, 
often Franco-Flemish in its key, enriched the 
great iconostases and the tombs with rigid 
splendid figures that seem stricken in catalepsy 
by excess of emotion. 


Painting at first showed an affinity with the 
Sienese, and the Iximbard smile of Loonardr) h 
followers occasionally allures. But the great 
painters of Spain arrived late. 'Fhe Renaissance 
seeds did not ripen till the seventeenth century. 
The unearthly passion and strange color of K1 
Greco are uniipic in their way. jusepe de Ribera 
then displayeii his violent chiaroscuro, Zurbaran 
the terrible intensity of his religious painting, 
Murillo the soft sentiment and theatrical as- 
sumptions which mingk^i curiou.sly with his 
vivid realism. But the great Velasquez paintcil 
W'hat lay before his eyes and altered it into an 
imaginative \ ision by the sheer perfection of hi*-' 
craft. The court of the mournful and senseless 
Philip 1\ -king, queen, heir, infantas, gencnils, 
fmils and dw.irfs- he presented with a gr.i\c 
attention and a complete understanding, lea\ing 
an immortal and sUrtling pageant of inr)rdinatc 
pride, folly and suffering. In the eighteenth 
century, if Spain but coldlv echoed in archi- 
tecture and sculpture the fashions of Franc*., 
in painting the excited aiut mordant work of 
Fnincisco de (io\a y laicientes registered the 
horrors of war and the sinister sediiciions of 
Las Mayas with tlic hallucinateil \iolenee ot his 
race and with a startling impressionism of 
manner. 

Germany, 'Hie spirit of Renaissance art had 
not penetrated the amorphous Citrrnan states 
before the Reformation wiis siifruii-nll\ organ- 
ized to discourage its audacities. 'I'lie (ierinan 
princes were gross and scmsual in llieir inanneis. 
The (ierman humanists were jairing in iheir 
m(K>d. Only the wealthy burghers of the great 
towns like Augsburg and Nuremberg had mone\ 
and inclination for the luxury of art, and lliev 
imposed their own tastes on the artists, whose 
social standing w'as uncertain. 'Fhe Empcior 
^laximilian had Renaissance tasters mingled with 
his knight errant ideals, but poverty was his 
constiint stpiire. He had to be content with a 
•‘Triumph” in engraving; and the great tomb 
at Innsbruck was inglorrously unfulfilled. The 
discouraged artists, however, had the stmiig 
individuality, the eccentricity even, bred of long 
struggle. They did keep touch with Italy, al- 
though with Milan and Venice rather than with 
Florence. 

In architecture the Romanesque and the 
heavier German CJothic persevered for long, 
although the prosperous mansions and tow'n- 
houses in rich cities showed the Italianate 
manner. Some of the castles are illogical but 
picturesque medleys; the fofade of Heidelberg 
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castle does not lose by its air of romantic rum 
Soon heavy palaces arose in the baroque style, 
while the eighteenth century saw a slavish imi- 
tition of Versailles in Potsdam and Sans Souci 

German sculpture even in the liitcenth and 
sixteenth centuries counted lew great names 
Study of the nude was regarded askance Veit 
Stoss managed some ardent elFeets from wood, 
and Adam Kralft made an exquisite pyramid 
of stone for the Tabeniaele of St I auicnee 
But Peter \ isehcr of Nuremberg w is the great 
German Renussinec sculptor He wreathed 
(lOthie with Italian ornament on the Shrint of 
St Sebald, while his I luodorie and cspeenlly 
his heroic \rtliiir bniught some kingly niagniii- 
etnee to the tomb of Maximilian 

At Nuiemberg and Augsburg the new artistic 
impulse dro\e chiefly toward naturalism and 
teelinie il aehic\tnient in painting I he burgher 
tistts of the patrons brought the artists to 
poiiniture and later to lindseapi \lbreeht 
Diner w IS a*- near as (lenninv could come to 
a Iconirdo, but Ins sinecritN m punting is 
dtpresseil bv the eoirseness of lus t>pts Con- 
tiet with Veniec bred him, \et the poetrj of 
his imigmition had its w i\ best with his en- 
gining on W(X)el and copper M irlin ^ehon- 
giuer was pathetic ind tender in the C ilholie 
tndition, \lathias (jrunewald s color, drimi 
and iiidieioiJs lighting foretolel the bime|Uf 
Xlbricht \ltdoifer was an origin il engmir ind 
hndseapist The nudities of 1 ucis Crmieh, 
quiint i\ory dolls, ina\ ha\e seemed dning lu 
(fdinin Protestants lhat great portrutist. 
Bins Holbein, begin in Augsbuig, but he 
learned elegance from the Freneli misUrs ind 
implitude of st}lc from coloring house fronts in 
Switzerland 

The Low Countries had been for a long time 
in traffic with Ital\, giMiig and taking, but the 
sertnit\ and sanity tif I lemish art wire iiidigi- 
nous qualities W hen consideiing the \doratwn 
of the Ijxmb^ completed in the fifteenth ceiitun, 
few would dare to sa\ that the Van I lek birth 
ers owed their realism, their heautj of feeling, 
their satisfying texture and ihtir glor> of light 
to any alien countr\ If the Italian Renaissince 
touched their followers it was as a kindling 
power The tender Roger \an dtr VVejdtn, 
Petrus Cristus, Hugo van der Goes, 'lhlerr^ 
Bouts and the harmonious* Hans Mcmling, cilin 
toaster of hfe accomplished tradition, vMth his 
gracious poesy of temper, maintained the qui- 
etism of the Flemish mood. But in the supple 
sweetness of Gerard David there was an exotic 
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note, and Quentin Matsys could paint a Salome 
with Lximbard grace Jan Gossaert of Maubcuge 
(Mabuse) was only too defimlelv Italian. 

In the seventeenth century the two Low 
Gmntnes definitely separated, and in the relief 
of their divorce the genius of each flamed up 
m the Renaissance manner I landers rose into 
a pagan jute de inrc with Peter Paul Rubens, 
whfisi immense vitality and joyous animalism 
re freshed not only Flanders but 1 uropt I lelh n- 
ism, th it I rune factor in the Itali in Reiiaiss ince, 
had never elarihed the North, but RuYdis 
ciiight saline grandeur from Rome Ihc mlla- 
tions of the seventeenth century baroque really 
txpresstd i thirst for energy, and he filled its 
pompous sills with the authentic vind of life 
He lived like a Renaissinec artist, like a great 
seigneur, and with the color and Ivricisin of his 
portraits the hurtling tngedv of his leligious 
pictures, the theitricsl effectiveness of Ins court 
painting, the verve of liis genre pictures, found 
nothing common or uncle ui 1 he brilliant little 
geii*'#^ pieces of Teniers ind the exuberant 
festivals of Jordiens were in simibr moods. 
Viithony Van Dvek, another princely person of 
a rehnement stringe to Rubens, wotked out a 
grivt and enehmting convention of his own 
inei found his idc il subjects m the haughty and 
elegxnt court of Charles i of Lngland 

1 he Protest int temper of Holland limited the 
subject miller of the painters, confining them 
to portnrjre, to genre and landscape easel 
pictures di i iguished b\ deftness of execution 
I rails Hals \ is a brillimt and temperamental 
exponent of gillant tvpes, with the qualities 
ind defects of an amateur of genius But Rem- 
I randt v m Ri)n was Holland s great justification 
in the vvoild of art Itilv woke him, humanized 
him and inspired him to love, as did I^conardo, 
the eonUst if light and dark A canvas like 
The S\ndtCi transhgures his time to eternity, 
lus etchings arc the ealligraphv of a lively and 
brcxiding imigin ition I he smaller Dutch mas- 
ters evokid in diO »-ent w ivs a surprising beauty 
from their fmiiliar world The famous Jan 
\ ermeer, whose figures difluse silence and silver 
light, excels them all with his intimate inter- 
pretations 

hnsiland The Italian Renaissance, appre- 
hended chiefly by indirect ways, really entered 
fu into the Lnglish imagination, which had 
alreadv drunk deeply of Italy in Chaucer’s day 
But this exotic influence is chiefly to be dis- 
coveied in literature, the art dearest to a nation 
whose climate refuses frescoed logge and oblit- 
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crates any sculpture of a precious kind. In 
Elixabcthan drama and lyric, in pastoral and 
masque, in translations of the Italian 

spirit stole the more subtly because it seemed 
half forbidden. The Reivais&uince also worked 
into the personalities of the **lt:dianate*' young 
men. A line of brilliant cmirtiers from the days 
of Elizabeth to those of Charles ii airected the 
jeweled manners of Italian youth. 

Sculpture has never thriven greatly in the 
uncertain clinutc of England since the tradition 
of the mediac\at imagers perished. In the fif- 
teenth century carving in stone suiTcred from 
the heavy Flemish transfusion of Italian notions. 
Torregiano in 1300-12 %\orked at 'r»:dor tombs, 
but he as well as other \Lsiting lulians lost 
his ardor in the alien island. The spirit of 
Puritanism was against Hellenism and sculpture, 
and the fair >oung men of England uere not 
commemorated as were the fair \oung men of 
Italy. A period of stagnation was broken only 
by Nicholas Stone of E\clcr, tlie Cjtithic medi- 
tator who car\t\l the ctHgj* of Donne. There 
was still \itality in w<xKlwork, a peculiarly 
English craft, until Grinling Gibbons broke its 
gentle tradition w’ith his ponderous ropes of 
naturalistic vegetables. Flaxman and the Wedg- 
woods, in their plastic meiliums, attest the 
renewed taste for the antique in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. 

Renaissance gaiety in England impelled the 
late Gothic in architecture to fan out in such 
vaulting as that of Henry vii’s chapel in West- 
minster. But the nobles, released from civil wars 
and enriched from their spoliation of the church, 
were bent on secular building. Italian masons 
brought their patterns and their cunning tools 
to help in the fair new houses built by the 
wealthy nobles. The 'Fudor style of mansion, 
adapting itself to capture air and light, opened 
out to a pleasant world in plans of II and E. 
The sunny and familiar parlor developed from 
the hall. Galleries and wide stairs provided 
space and majesty. The floors were parqueted, 
roofs often wrought in stucco, the W'alls 
paneled with wood suggesting linen or field 
flowers, sometimes white or natural, sometimes 
picked out in gilt or color. Some great mansions, 
combining many influences, lay like little towns 
— ^Hampton Court, Knole, the vanished royal 
palace of Nonsuch. The manors settled more 
steadily into ease and comfort in the Jacobean 
period. But the Palladian phase of Italian taste 
found an eager exponent in Inigo Jones, who 
had followed Pembroke to Italy. 'Fhe Banquet- 


ing Hall in Whitehall, despite the falsity of its 
facade, has a courtly air and a joyous spring in 
its pillars. Then the Great Fire provided oppor- 
tunities for Sir Christopher Wren, who built 
St. Paul's according to late Renaissance con- 
ceptions and threw' over it a dome that recalled 
Michelangelo's. His smaller churches, mun- 
dane and gracefully pniportioncd with friendly 
steeples, seem in accord with the very reasonable 
religion allow'cd by well bred men of the period. 
The domestic tradition was similar. The Queen 
Anne house was frankly inviting in its nianneil\ 
way. l^nobtriisbc, built of stone, brick anglt^J, 
the p(‘ilimented doors just touched W’ilh fine 
carving, it expressed only the best people of 
its period. Sir John Vanbrugh imitated A'cr- 
Sciilles in Blenheim and Castle Howard. Palla- 
dianism became more rigorous during the sway 
of the useful William Kent, although the little 
temples in the gardens somewhat broke the 
monotony. Finally the Adam family, animated 
by a sincere desire for classic grace, although 
restrained by a sense of English needs, worked 
out in the real Renaissance spirit an ideal of 
dwelling which was English in its comfort }et 
shapely and decorated with a Hellenic purity of 
intention. 

It w-as in the eighteenth century that England, 
while striving after an ideal common sense 
in her hitherto nmiantic literature, first found 
herself in the art of painting and, veiy kite in 
the day, brought her fair women and coinphunU 
men to the gallcr)' of HcnaissaxKc arisi(jci.i<>. 
For the eighteenth century was the golden age 
for the privileged in England as in France. 
Never before had they felt so secure. Cntil this 
time the people of leisure had been painted by 
foreign artists- - Hans Holbein, Van Dyck and 
Rubens, Sw'edes and Germans. Now tlic great 
English pciitraitists arrived to flatter the sweet- 
ness, the kindness, the fresh beauty of English 
ladies, the dignity of their lords, all in an 
enclosed world of leafy parks and dreaming 
lawns. The antimasqiic was fiercely rendered by 
William Hogarth, satirist more than portraitist, 
whose subtly textured craft wound itself around 
the misery and vice behind tliis fair showr. But 
he did not upset the authority of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who in thick brilliant painting evoked 
such warmly breathing yet poetic apparitions 
as bis Duchess of Devonshire^ his Mrs, Siddonh 
his Nellie O'Brien. ITiomas Gainsborough, 
whose delicate tonalities of paint and of imagi- 
nation make him a greater painter, Gwgc 
Romney who painted Lady Hamilton, John 
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Hoppncr and the Scottish Henry Raeburn^ Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, facile, seductive in his easy 
way, continued the aristocratic tradition in 
portraiture. The caricaturists, Rowiandsrm and 
(]illray, commented nidely on their polite era. 
Others strove dully after heroic painting; still 
others gave themselves up to the pure genius 
of landscape. And William Blake, one of tht3se 
|K)rtents irrelevant to time and place, thrown 
like a brand by a mocking angel, painted his 
visions of heaven and hell, where folk with pink 
Flaxman-likc faces rise rapturously or fall head- 
long on the tides of Jehovah’s fa\or. The 
Romantic Movement was near. 

Rachfl Annand Taylor 

See : Rfnaissanct; Rkioumation; IIlmanism; Clas- 
sic ISM, Rationalism; Salon. 

Moni:RN. Modern art may be said to begin 
with the end of the eighteenth century. It is 
the direct and immediate outgrowth of the 
inter-react'''ii f several factors: the death of 
the movement known as the Renaissance, clear- 
ing the field for further influences; the advent 
of demcjcracy potential w’ith individual freedom 
and eclecticism; the beginnings of man’s new' 
quest of knowledge concerning human life aiiw 
the world, to supplant that mediaeval version 
which disappeared with the old order; niathin- 
ery and the industrial revolution, both foster 
children of scientific investigation; science and 
modern thought itself, considered apart from 
their material application. 

In art the Renaissance came to an end with 
the delicately high bred creations of the artists 
immediately preceding the French Revolution. 
I’hcse works reflect the narrow margin upon 
which aristocracy had come to operate, I’he 
building of Gabriel and the painting of Watteiiu 
abound in technical excellence and beauty, and 
m conception they arc still creative. But they 
lack sincerity and stamina and this lack spells 
the eifd of a cycle. The background of siK'iety 
was wearing thin and cynicism threatened 
roots of every faith. With the French Revolution 
society sank into the melting pot. Artists no 
longer painted voluptuous pastorals for aristo- 
crats; the occasion for them had gone. The 
new pattern for art wtis the aesthetic counter- 
part of that classical idealism to which men 
now turned for salvation through dcmtx'racy. 

Before the French Revolution the niid-eighl- 
•‘cnth century turn for archaeology had brought 
to light the remains of Palmyra and Baalbek 
as well as of Spalato in Palmatia. The brothers 
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Adam visited Spalato, and Piranesi the engraver 
immortalized their findings. These and other 
new classical models provided what was needed 
to lure creative art, already beset and confused 
by ideas and ideals, toward directly copying 
ancient forms. As early as 1757 Soufflot, design- 
ing the Panthain, had so come beneath this 
influence that the building was more Roman 
than French. Tliis classic revival was the turning 
point, the instant when the stage was set for 
modern art. The work of David, who in«bued 
his paintings with the rigidity of Roman bas 
reliefs, is the outstanding example of the strain- 
ing toward the purity of Greek outline. Whether 
retelling the tales of antiquity or painting Mme. 
Rexamier, there was no escape from cold classi- 
cal formulae. Throughout Europe this vogue 
obtained, this passion for rationalizing, destroy- 
ing anc'^^nt myths, facing truth with classical 
clarity, 'riie movement was felt with particular 
force in the architecture of the republican 
period in the Tnited States. 

Two more phases preceded the dawn of 
modern conditions while the forces of indus- 
trialism and scientific research gathered head- 
way. The first of these was romanticism; the 
second was realism. 

Romanticism swept Europe as the result of 
two centuries of rationalizing. In society as well 
as in individuals there must occasionally com^ 
a reckoning between intellect and emotion. In 
ait this j’^jmt came at the outset of the nine- 
teenth cei tw-ry. Napoleon’s wrars had left delir- 
ium in the minds and tragedy in the hearts of 
all, a k^gical impasse from which escape came 
in a way already foreshadowed by Goethe, 
Rousseau and Beethoven, in a wild tide of 
pent up emotion. Chateaubriand, Delacroix and 
Wagner rushed with romantic yearning to re- 
lease the feelings of Europe. Creative art had 
been reduced to a state of sterile copying; now 
the of emotion w’as rekindled although it . 
was still within the Ixirrowed classic or medi- 
aeval mold. TL. owing the restraints of David 
to the winds, Gcricault and Delacroix painted 
pictures which resemble the works of their 
contemporaries in literature, Hugo and Scott. 
I^ter Ingres and Daumier added the weight of 
their powerful personalities to the movement, 
the one refining and concentrating expression, 
tlie other in his satirical lithographs giving 
nimantic vividness to the play of contemporary 
life. 

In architecture romanticism took the form 
of another reviv-al, the Gothic. Originating in 
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England, where as early as 1753 Horace Walpole 
hdd built Strawberry Hill, it found favor as the 
national architecture of England where classical 
styles had ne\cr been thoroughly understood 
Ruskin, Pugin and Scott raised it to the lex cl 
of a crusade and littered England with wretch- 
edly planned and thinly executed Gothic copies. 
In France ^ lollet-le-Duc restored the nU of 
Carcassonne, the Ch^tc'au of Pierrefonds and 
built several churches France, hoxvexcT, instead 
of continuing the Gothic sentiment produced 
Due, Duhan and Labrouste, who made ot the 
late classic rexixal a new* and creatixc style 
known as the nco-(jrec. 

Realism in art was largely due to the newly 
created mterest m landscape painting. This 
interest was first felt in England and came from 
the xogue for rusticity inculcated by Rousseau 
Constable and Bonington proxed hoxx landscape 
could be pamted for its oxxn sake, naturally, 
and not as a grouping of cLtssical fragments m 
a glamorous antique setting. It spread into 
France together xvith a xogue for rustic gartlen- 
ing. Thus m the mid-nineteenth century, xxith 
England painting landscapes and sentimental 
insipidities and building copies of Gothic 
rchitecture, France, haxing burnt out a fierce 
reaction from classical sexenty, turned gradiully 
toward realism through landscape. A society so 
tremendously altered as that of Europe had 
now become, under the growing domination erf 
scientific thought and industrial economy, could 
little longer sustain the dead weight of xxom out 
revivals imposed upon the gemus of her creatixe 
artists. 

With the advent of nuchinery it was at 
first quite naturally attempted to reproduce in 
quantity the type of handcraft which had pre- 
ceded it. The result was aesthetically disastrous. 
Craftsmen had to turn from creative work to 
tending the machine which performed their 
labor; this divorced the crafts from the fine 
arts and debased first the skill of the craftsman 
and, still further, public taste. About 1850 the 
confluence of factors contributing to the decline 
of craft reached a climax. Patrons of art seemed 
blind to its ugliness for they were more inter- 
ested in the novelty of machinery. The crafts 
and applied arts and with them architecture 
labored beneath complete subordination to in- 
dustrial ends. 

A different development occurred in the realm 
of painting and sculpture. Unencumbered by 
the problem of finding an outlet through indus- 
try, patntiog moved in the wake of advandi^ 


tliought and freeing itself for the last time from 
ac'ademic formulae sought more direc*tly the 
elementary aspects of existence in unadorneil 
realism. landscape painting increased as men 
turned their attention to that twilight of natural 
phenomena which science had begun to iliu- 
mine. Nature xxas no longer looked u)x>n senti 
mentally or hcroic*ally, but as the little known 
and fascinating earth peopled by indixiduals 
inti resting enough as human beings. 

The realistic phase xxas tolloxxed by the first 
dehnite imprint of science on art. Physicists had 
shoxxn the solar rax to be broken into the sexen 
uilors of the s(>cctrum xxhen passed through a 
crystal Working with this discoxery a group 
headed by Claude Monet and Augustt Renoir, 
laluling themselxcs imprissionists, tnibarktd 
upon the painting of atmosphere itself. 1 hey 
forgot the drawing of form in an attempt, called 
ptjintilhme, to juxtapose small flecks of pure 
color in such a manner that when obserxid at 
a proper distance the colors fuse, as do the 
primary light rays themselxcs, into semblince 
of lixing atmosphere. Onix xxith nex\ rnaternl, 
nexx questions to propound, could art inereasi 
Its scope and emerge bexond a condition of 
limited re petitions Dernoe racy , altering soe k tx , 
disturbed the traditional balance xxhile sikikc 
held the lamp to ncx\ discoxeiics. lor science, 
bursting in ujH>n exhausted realms of mysticism 
and philosophy, tfx)k the dogma from art, sub- 
stituting the play of sunlight, the rhythms of 
nature. 

The great figure of the nineteenth century in 
painting is undoubtedly Cc/anne Coming late 
among the imprc*ssionists he profited by then 
knowledge of color but adxanced beyond their 
narroxx formula. Moreover he appreciated tfic 
magnificent xxholcness of conception of the old 
masters and grasped the fact that for a century 
artists had be^en attempting the solution of 
single facets only of the problem of painting, 
one at a time. In projecting hi$ personal Experi- 
ence, his own psychology, into his canvases, he 
set the pattern for all art since his day and 
made of painting once more a whole in which 
color contributed volume and in which the 
individuality of the artist comes to expression, 
replacing a content of set and stylized subject. 
Cdzanne was the first artist to confess the dawn 
of ar age of psychology and relativity. His 
curious personality, his way of subordinating 
actuality to his own point of view and his dis- 
torting and suppressing of externals in order 
to reveal the deeper, simpler truth are as yet 
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understood by few. He discovered the turning 
point and released art in a new direction so 
that since his time few have dared lift brush to 
commit the repetition of what had been already 
too often said. To Cezanne’s should be added 
the names of (Jauguin, also a Frenchman, and 
Vincent Van Gogh, a Dutchman painting in 
France. The former attributed, in his revolt 
from society, the exotic forms and colors of the 
South Seas where he sought exile, while the 
tragic half mad life of the latter became the 
subject, indirectly, of his passionately individual 
canvases. 

While France, ignoring the presence of 
Cezanne in her midst, officially sustained the 
Aciidemy and its train of waning romanticist 
traililion, England followed with delight the 
play of the pre- Raphael! tes and their st}lized 
insipidities under the guidance of Ruskin. Ro- 
manticism persists to this diy in England, where 
(Jothie is as popular as ever. The art of the 
remainder ..f during the nineteenth 

century is marked by the same tendencies 
evhibited in France. 

Sculpture followed the bent of painting. 
Tlie classical phase is best represented by the 
remarkable reliefs of Rude on the Arc de 'fri- 
oniphe. During the reign of romanticism Car- 
peaux, Dalou and Chapu carved majestic and 
formal gnnips allegorical in sentiment. 'Fhc 
new theme appeared with Rodin, who freed 
sculpture from its non-es'sentials, sentiment and 
o\(*r-iendcriiig, substituted a knowledge of fonn 
itself and acknowledged the beauty of his elc- 
nicnt4iry material, marble or bronze. Sculpture 
N'as thus brought once more into the realm of 
plastic form and revitalized in an attempt to 
purify it and to realize its greatest beauty within 
its natural scope. 

It w’aa due to the great expositions and to 
the idealism of one man that industrial art 
began its slow and painful advance. At the 
Expf^sition of 1851 in England William Morris 
beheld vast ugliness in the midst of spurnn, 
prosperity. lie fought thereafter to awaken in 
ind\istrial centers some aesthetic conscience and 
by his own example to show how machinery 
®nd art might harmoniously combine. But not 
Morris went back to the point of asking 
^bat is the unique expression of machine 
technique. The answer to this problem was to 
come only with the substitution of thought for 

eclecticism. 

Throughout Europe and the United States 
eclecticism, the practise of selecting and borrow- 
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ing a style, continued in vogue even after the 
lap.se of the classic and Gothic revivals. With 
the advent of photography and increased print- 
ing facilitie.s information concerning the art of 
tlie past had become more available than ever. 
While conditions of life altered and the inven- 
tion of iron and steel construction, elevators and 
electricity began completely to revolutionize the 
problems of building, architects still continued 
the practise of bcjrrovving raiment for their 
buildings. Industrial art too followed this prac- 
tise of borrowing. The habit of fitting form to 
function under new conditions had not emerged. 
The ilk)gicality is evident of adorning a steel 
frame with classical masonry which instead of 
supporting itself must be drilled out and hung 
on supports. 

The vogue of eclecticism may in part be 
traced to .he condition of public taste during 
the spreading of democracy. In abolishing aris- 
tocracy society abolished that rich heritage 
of taste which, built up during centuries of 
upper class domination, had controlled all save 
peasant art. Artists in general were then under 
the patronage, directly or indirectly, of a social 
body given to leisure, wealth and power. Aris- 
tocracy had been the arbiter of lx)th temporal 
and aesthetic welfare. J bos les aristocrates^ the 
cry of the Frencli Revolution, dragged with it 
Iwth the taste of Europe and the position of 
the artist in society. Bourgans ascendancy en- 
gulfed tra'I’"I*)nal taste together with the patron 
who recogri'M the merits of good art. It 
supplied notiiing to replace this function. In 
France ibe .Veademy dogmatically persisted in 
keeping alive the traditional standards of paint- 
ing but the effort was lacking in vitality and 
creative force. The effect on the artist w’as to 
plunge him from a position of power to one of 
dependence upon a public in general unable to 
distinguish between good and bad work. This 
led to the repufcition for eccentricity which the 
artist even to this day enjo}^, by inducing him 
to retire as an unappreciated individual to a 
corner where he might work out dreams un- 
molested by the ridicule of a prosperous middle 
class. From this impasse the materially success- 
ful artist has emerged only by taking the popular 
fancy. Painters of the obvious, the sentimental 
and. above all, reproducers of the historically 
sanctioned past have succeeded best. To the 
lK)urgcois eye the best is the safest and the 
safest is that with a pedigree. 

Eventually there emerged from this situation 
a few men strong enough to stand on their own 
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feet and attempt to resist the inertia of com- 
placency. William Morris, C<izaiine and Rodin 
represent the leaders of effective revolution. 
Forced through idealism to stand apart from 
the rabble, theii* thought drove art forward. 
From them sprang directly a new creative prog- 
ress once more growing and maturing. They 
gathered up the loose ends of tradition as a 
developing, not a static, thing and courageously 
searched their environment for the solution to 
their problems. 

With the dawn of the twentieth century the 
seed sown by William Morris had begun to 
ripen into a well defined movement toward the 
improvement of industrial art ami c\cn of 
architecture. While England still labored with 
the situation, in France a mo\emcnt initiated 
by Siegfried Bing known as L’Art Nouveau 
challenged the supremacy of academic cck*c- 
ticism. L'Art Nouveau sought in a return to 
natural sources a means of rehabilitating di.^tgn 
but it neglected the problem of nuiterials and 
imposed upon larger forms motifs which conid 
be successful only in the smaller field of jewelry 
and ceramics. Laliqiie had begun his laboratory 
researches, seeking new materials and processes 
t > bring the industrial manufacture of glassware 
and ceramics into the modern world. A more 
profound note was sounded in Austria, where 
Otto Wagner led the ^'secessionists’* in a war 
on borrowed form. Recognizing the ine\ itability 
of steel in all its significance, practical as well 
as aesthetic, he preached the doctrine of fitting 
form to function and produced the first thought- 
ful architecture of his age. His lead was followed 
in Germany, w'here the founding of the Kunst- 
gewerbeschule resurrected and stimulated art 
among the people, with the result that even 
before the war Europe had its first view of the 
new German industrial art. This art, originating 
in the small industries, is chiefly responsible 
for the pattern of what is known as the "mod- 
ernistic” style today. 

The war while it retarded did not check the 
progress of industrial art. Immediately after the 
termination of hostilities France emerged with 
a startling array of new teclmiques and a well 
developed style which had left L’Art Nouveau 
far behind. This work was based chiefly upon 
the pre-war German patterns from Munich. 
The idea of the "ensemblier,” one man as the 
designer of everything from the architecture to 
the uphobtery of a house, originated in Paris. 
Thb resulted in the development of individual 
styles widely divergent in appearance but related 


by sharing a common modem spirit. The great 
E\{X)sition des Arts I)i!*coratifs of 1925 summed 
up this* field somewhat prematurely. In this 
exposition decorative invention and new forms 
ran riot but only on the surface. Deeper down 
lurked economic and philosophic problems of 
vast signiticancc. Despite this dazzling new 
techniijiic, the problems of cost, how steel 
should be used and what modern life demanded 
in planning remained untouched. 'Phe great 
industrial expositions have always been cum- 
mercial rather than artistic in their aim, jet 
their influence in the field of art has been 
enormous. 

In the United States the World’s Fair set 
the development of architecture back of the 
eclectic stage by a quarter of a century. With 
such men as Ix)uis Sullivan already building 
creatively with steel, America ga/cd once more 
upon irresistible Rome and relapsed again into 
the habit of borrowing. Even in New York the 
skjsciaper, a unique alhiir but one which stated 
the problem of steel, continued to be orna- 
mented with columns and cornices. 'Phe expres- 
sion of the heautv of this steel fabric in a purely 
functional favade was first introduced by Saar- 
inen, the Finn, in his designs for the Chicago 
Tribune BuiUiing. The ejTs of Eurr)peans more 
than those of Americans we"*e turned upon 
American architectural problems. The questif)n 
was this: why, when .Americans built steam- 
boats, airplanes, bridges and locomotives di- 
rectly and simply, did they become confused and 
baffled w’hen it came to pure architecture? 

The growing economic factor of quantity 
production in its relation to architecture has 
recently l)cen logically met by several Euroj)can 
architects of whom the spokesman is Le Cor- 
busier. He represents the goal of absolute purism 
in architecture. He accepts every facet of the 
modern program and retains no vestige what- 
ever of the past. His buildings of steel and 
reenforced concrete vary from anything ever 
seen before in their functional planning, expres- 
sion of volume and restraint of decoration. His 
doctrine is that of bel outillage or accepting the 
machine age and living with it* He is thoroughly 
scientific and mechanical. Hil adversaries, the 
conservative modernists, arc content to advance 
more slowly and see whether or not we want 
an exclusively machine built age. 

In painting since Cezanne we find the field 
clearly divided. The conservatives, bitterly but 
steadily losing ground, cling to the Academy, 
to the canons, and yield only slowly to the 
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expansion of new ideas. The modernists^ fully 
imbued with the sense of the new world of 
science, grasp the fact that toilay life is infinitely 
extended in time and space. Science h.is de- 
stn)ycd set form in thought, life and art. The 
modernist painter is wholly individual, part 
psychologist, part sociologist and part physicist. 
All of this has meant revolution in art with 
many different leaders. 'Hic first group to he 
noticed were the “Fauves,** or wild men, led 
l»y Matisse. They emphasized flatness and ex- 
treme simplification. Seeking to reproduce the 
essence of things, viewed solely from the paint- 
er's unique angle, ignoring literal verisimilitude 
and plioU)graphic perspective, they kept only 
color and design. 'I'he naive Rousseau, “le 
douanier,” painted his queer outkxik on life 
with the vision of a child, with rare skill and 
sense of pattern. 

Pablo Picasso studied the significance of 
Negif) and P«ilyncsian sculpture for plastic 
form. lie may also he said to have inxcntcd 
tiihisiu, the important movement in mod- 
ern art. Cubism is abstraction in tcmis of 
three-dimensional space. It comes directly from 
( e/aiine. Defined somewhat mystically “cubism 
is not an art of imitation hut an art of c<jnceptioii 
which strives to elevate itself to creation,” or 
“the art of painting a new* ensemble of the 
elements borrowed not from the reality of \ision 
but from the reality of knowleilgc.” Here is the 
bcicntilic reintegration of consciousness in art. 
At this point objectivism ceases and scarcely a 
tnice of literal subject matter remains in a 
canvas. The isolation of the individual artist’s 
point of view and the sub<irdinati(jn to it of 
all other considerations have reached a climax. 
To the layman nothing is revealed save a mean- 
ingless pattern of colliding lines and planes to 
which the painter and his initiates retain the 
key. The vogue for pure cubism has been for 
this reason somewhat limited. Its ilircct effect, 
however, in the matter of elimination ami sim- 
plification has been felt by nearly every voung 
painter of this day and attention more than 
ever has fcKHised upon the essential issues of 
painting. In meeting these issues the shadows 
used by the impressionists have been supplanted 
by objects created in planes through the use of 
^lor. Derain has produced work of importance 
and also Raoul Dufy, Vlaminck, Marie Lauren- 
cin and Kokoschka. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
painting in the United States came increasingly 
uencath French influence as young American 


artists crossed the ocean to study at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. Whistler and Sargent, both 
Americans, neglected their native land to follow 
the continental life and passed from Courbet 
to the impressionist group. Other American 
impressionists include Mary Cassatt, Childe 
Hassam, Robert Henri and his pupils, the best 
known of whom was George Bellows. Today, 
strongly influenced by cubism, a group of young 
Americans are attempting to throw aside the 
continental tradition and paint in their own 
manner. John Marin, using water color, paints 
vigorous abstract landscapes; Georgia O’Kct-ffc 
abstracts the forms of plants and flowers; 
Cliarles Burchfield paints the pathetic gro- 
tesqiieness of mid-vvestem cities; and Charles 
Demuth executes landscape and still life. All of 
these artists confine themselves almost entirely 
to the small picture, since ea)nomic pressure has 
had its effect on wall space. There are few homes 
today large enough to hang a big canvas, a factor 
of great imi>ortancc in present day development. 
The names of Max Weber and in particular 
Eugene Speicher, one of America’s greatest 
living portrait painters, must also be included. 

American art is still nebulous. Up to the 
present the I’nited States has had nothing to 
say alxjut itself, a condition to be anticipated 
in so new and strangely compounded a civiliza- 
tion, lacking strong tradition. Today, however, 
there is an astonishing number of young artists, 
well trained and infatuated with the ideal of a 
national an. They are laying the foundations 
of an articulate expression. 

Edwin Avery Park 

See: l^FMOTRACv; Indi’.strialism; Scifncf; Proie- 
t^riamsm; CoMMERt'iALibM; Puritanism; Realism; 
Romanticism; Mediaevwlism; Primitivism. 

See also: ARCHiTECTi^Rr; Dance; Music; Litfraturb* 
Wriiing; Thijviir; Motion Putirks; Industrial 
Arts; Dress; Machines and Toous; Symholism; 
Tiumuiion; CuLiiRr; C'lvii i/ation; Standardiza- 
tion; C ommircivlism; Expert; Amvtfi'r; Aristck;- 
racy; Patronage; Svlon; Art Coliicfing; Tastf; 
Criticism; Classuism; Romanticlsm; Realism; 
Humanism; Rationalism; Mediafvalism; Primi- 
TIVIS.M; CixsMOPOi itantsm; 1.0iWLisM; DtrADF.NCE; 
MuSIUMS AND F.XH1HI I ions; l.EARNTD SOCIETIES; 
Expositions, Industrlvl; Civic Art; Puritanism; 
Cfn^orship. 

Consult: Central: Phillipps, I/. M., Art and EwuiVow- 
ment (New York igii); I-alo, Charles, L*art et la vie 
sonafe (Paris 1921); Art and Civilization^ ed. by F. S. 
Marvin and A. F. Clutton-Brock (Lx>ndon 1928); 
Magonigle, H. Van Buren, The Nature, Practice and 
History of Art (New York 1924); la>rquet, Paul, 
Uart et Vhistoire (Paris 1922); Triggs, O. L., Th^ 
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Changing Order (Chicaiso 1905). Allen, M. Cecil, 
The Mtrror of the Pmstng XVorid (Ne^ York 1928), 
Phillippq, h M , Form and Colour (1 ondon 1915), 
l^thabv, W R , tonn tn Lnthsanon (London 1922), 
Smith, H L , The fronotmt I a \ if Irt Ptoihutiou 
(London 1924), ^lerican Institute of \rchitccts, 
The Stgmjkanie of tht line lets (Dos ton 1923), 
Cnm, R A, I he Mtm\tr\ of 4 ri (Dostun 1914). 
Cottenll, H D , J lintory of slrt, 2 \uIh (1 ondun 
1922-24), Gardner, HeUn, Irt 1 /trough t/u Afies 
(New York 1926), Paure, Hie, Ihstoire dt Vart 4 vols 
(new ed Pam 1927), tr bv \V ilttr Puh (New 
York 1921-24); Spearinp, H (» , The Childhood of 
Art^ 2 \oN (re\ cd London 1910), Rathhun, S II , 
A BaikstrounJ to ArAnUttwe (Nlw linen 1926), 
Porter, A K, Bi\ond Iri/ututurt (2nd cd Boston 
1928) Post, C R, 4 Ht<tor\ of Furop 4 nn and inurt- 
tan Sculpture^ z \ols (C imbridfte, Miss 1921), 
Short, £ H , 4 Historx of ^mlpturt (Ixindon 1907) 
Primitive Bo.I 5, hranz, Pnmttui drf. Publication 
of Instituttct tor aammenliftncnde KultuifoiskninR, 
senes u, no 8 (Oslo 1927) Park\n, F \ ^ In 
Introduction to the Stul\ of Pnhistnru ht (I ondon 
191*5), Him, Yrjb, 7 /u Origins of ht, 1 P^\cholognat 
and Sonologual Intfuir\ (I ondon 1900), Cjrosse, 
Ernst, Die Inf tinge thr Kunst (1 rcibun; 1894), Fntt- 
li&h tnnslition (New \ork 1S97) lladdon, A C, 
F*olutionin Irt (new cd ( ondon 1914) MicC.urd\, 
G O , ‘ ^rhe Oiwn of Vrt in Irt ami lrchaeolog%, 
vol i\ (1916) 71 -<>o, Burkitt, M C Pnhistory (2nd 
ed Camhiidjtt, Fni; 192s) ch wii, Mai Curd , 
G G, Human Origins, 2 sols (New ^ork 1924) 
>1 1, p 207 93, 'ol I* P 7s 102, 213 22 Os,lx>m, 
H h , Mm of the Old Stone Igi (3rd cd Ntv ^ork 
19*8) p IIS 30, 347 392 414 496 97* Kuhn, 

Herbert, Kunst und KuUur der I or^ett I uropas (Btr- 
lin 1929), S\dow I ckart \on. Die Kumt der Na/wr- 
i other und der I orzeit. Die Pn>p>lacn Kunst«l- 
srhichte, \oI 1 (Berlin 1923) I-owie, R II , Prtnufne 
Religion (New '^ork 1924) ch xn Bunrel Ruth I , 
The Pueblo Potter, 4 Study of Cftatiif Jynai^t nation 
tn Prtnuttte Irt (New \ork 19291 p 49 89, Wisslcr, 
Clark, *‘A Psycho Physical Llcmint in Primitnt 
Art” in Anthropological Papers Bens Aiinncrsiry 
\oluine (New ^ork ic;o6) p 189 92, Holmes W II , 
•‘OriRin and Development of I orm snd Ornament 
in Ceramic Art” in L S Bureau of Amcnesn Fth- 
nolojjjy, Pourth Annual Report, jS S j-S i (W ishinitton 
1886) p 443-65, CushinK, I rank II ' \ ')tudv of 
Pueblo Potters as Illustrative of /uni C ulturc- 
Cirowth” in L S Bureau of Americ in I thnolofty. 
Fourth Annual Report, 1SS2 Si (\\ ishimnon 1886) 
P 443"52i, Wissler, Clark, The Amertian Imhjn (2nd 
cd New York ic^22) chs v-vi, Schmidt, Max, 
Kunst und Kultur son Peru (Berlin 1929), Burkitt, 
M C , South Africa's Past in Stone and Paint (Cam- 
bndRc, Lng 1928) chs \ii-ix 

hAREAsr Glnfral lenollosa, E F, 

Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, 2 vols (l»ndon 
1912), Bmyon, Laurence, Painting in the Far Fast 
(3rd cd London 1923), and The Plight of the Dragon 
(London 1911), and “'Fhe Art of Asia” in Atlantic 
Monthly, vol cxvi (1915) 348-59, Kummel, Otto, Die 
Kunst Chinas, Japan und Koreas (Wildpark-Potsdam 
1929), Cohn, William, Buddha in der Kunst dis Ostens 
(Leipsic 1925) China Sou 1 i£ (de Morant), 


Georiies, Histoire tie Vart dawns (Pam 1928), Ash- 
ton lasiRh, An Introduction to the Study of (Jantse 
Sculpture (1 ondon 1924), Hackney, I ouise W 
Ouide” Posts to ( himse Painting (Boston 1927), IV ' 
trued, Kaphicl, la peintufi ihtnoise (BiuNstls 1914) 
tr by 1 ranees Siavci as ( hnuM Paintirs (New York 

1920) Japan Okikura, Kikasu, The 
Idtals of the Past, rnth Sptttal Rtf t rente to tin Art tf 
Japan (lamdun 1903), Ancsaki. Masahiru, Buddhi t 

4 rt in Its Rtlation to Buddhi\t idtals (Boston 191^) 
Hutsh M B fapan and it\ ^Irt (and td 1 ondnn 
iSos) Duk Sitvv irt hfs and ( rafts of Old Japan 
(I ondon 1904) C 1 iin K \ Impttsuom aj Japanese 
AnluUiturt ami tin Ulud hfs (Nivv York 
Okikuti Yoshisihuio Hit Japamst Spirit (Ntw 
York 190s), Okikuri kiku/o, Iht But k of lta{\t\\ 
York loot)) Inpis HivcII, I B Th 

Idt i/\ of Indian ht (I ondon 1911), and Indian 
Stulpture and Painting (2nd td I ondon 19*8) 
Coomirisw iniv \n ind 1 K Hit Arts and ( raft\ if 
India and ( t\lon (I ondon 1913) and Hit Indian 
Craftsman (I i ndon 190,) ind Hit I amt of \na 
(New Yoik 191S) Mihta N in il il (. h iin ml il Shtln 
tn Indian Paintinr {Hon hw 1926) Binvon I luume 
Hu Court Pamttfs tf t/e Cmind \lt id\ (It rich n 

1921) Sinuh Siint Nihil 1 lu Revivilot Imii n 
Art’ in Satitn vi I xlmii (19G) ifS (»«) C i n ir 
James H, Iht BmaiM^antt in hdii (Mid is miS) 

Ni \H I \sr Uo tovt/cll W ,()t/t A i It n tht ni 
mira (Birlin 1924) tr hv | I) Duff t I Hi\t t 

of tht hint fit If i/d 2 vols (()\h)id H 

WoirinK'cr VNiliulm 1 \ptt\t/t Kumt (Munul 

1927) tr l)\ Birnl ir 1 Kiilhim (linden 19 

Petne \V M i liiiutis, Hu iifs and (lift tf 

Iniunt Ig\ft (and td J ondon 1910) Mipcro 
G u»ion ht tn I gxpt (New Yoik 1912) 

C iw\ssl( \i Rostov r/tfl M ( )( ht rt ntnrii dn- n 1 
mira (Btilin 1924.) ti l>> J 1 ) Duff is I Hit n 

of tht Imunt Uodd 2 vols (Oxfoid 2*’’! 

Riddtr AH I* dt sndDeonni, W ,I arttnCrnu 
(Pans 1924) tr hv \ C C ( ollum in llisioiv ol 
Civili/ition stilts (London 1927), Grtnicr Allnit 
le s,tmi lomain dans la rt Indian, la pensa tt hot 
(Piris 1925) tr hv M R Dobic in Historv ofCiviIi 
7'ition stnts (I ondon i92f>) (in me, \V C Hu 
Uhiestmint of Cwreete (C ambndpe. Mass 1923) 
Slcphtns, Kite, Iht Cjruk Spirit (New York 1914) 
Powers, H H , Hie Altssagt of Gruk Art (Boston 

19*3) 

Mipisivai IIui/inRi, Johsn, Hirfstnj dtr niid- 
drliru en (2nd cd IHirlim 1921), tr bv F Hopmm 
as Hie Maniug of the Middle Agts (Ixincjon 1924)1 
Adims, Htnrv, Mont-Sawt-Miihel and ( hurtrts 
(Washington 1904), The Legacy of the Middle Ages 
cd bv C Cm Crump ind I I Jacob (Oxford I92f») 
p 59-146, Tavlor, H O , The Classical Ihritagc of 
the Middle Ages (3id cd NtW York 1911) th 
Coulton, G G , Art and the Rtformation (Oxforl 

1928) , MAle, hmile, Art et ar$tstes du moyen age 
(Pam 1927), laicroix, Paul, Lee arts au moyen age 
et d V/poque de la renaissance (6th cd Pans 1877)* 
tr by James DafTome (rev ed London /886), C ism, 
R, A The Substance of Gothic (2nd cd Boston 1925)1 
Diehl, Charles, L'art chretien prirmtifet *'art byzantm 
(Pam 1928) 

Renaissance BurckhanJt, Jakob, Die Kultur 
Renausance tn Italien (i 6 th ed. Lcipaic 1927)1 ^ 
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S. G. C. Middlemore (and ed. London 1929); Sy- 
mondsi J. A., Renaissance in Jialy^ 5 vols. (New York 
1881-^7) vol. iii» The Fine Arts; Hulme, E. M., 
The Renaissance, the Protestant Revoluittm and the 
Catholic Reformation in Continental Europe (rev. cd. 
New York 1915) chs. v, \i, xix, xxx; Muntz, EuR^ne, 
Htstosre de Tart pendant la renaissance, 3 vols. (Paris 
1889-95); I^croix, Paul, Les arts au moy*en age et d 
Vipoque de la renaissance (6th ed. Paris 1877}, tr. by 
]<imes Daffomc (rev. cd. l^ndnn 1886); Dilke, 
Emilia F. (Mrs. Mark Pattison), The Renaissance of 
Art in France, 2 vols. (Ix>ndon 1879), and Art tn 
the Modern State (London 1888); Rowley, George, 
“'Fhe Art of the Renaissance” in The Cit ilization of 
the Renaissance (Chicago 1929) p. 99-130; IhiRcn, 
Oscar, Art Epochs and Their Leaders (New York 
1927); Taylor, Rachel A., Leonardo the Florentine 
(l^ondon 1927)- 

ModiRN: Meicr-Gracfe, Julius, Entuickelungsge- 
Sfhichte der Modernen Kunst, 3 vols. (Stuttgart 1904), 
tr. by F'lorencc Simmonds and (>. W. Chrystal as 
Modern Art, 2 vols. (La^ndon 1908); Park, E. A., 
.Vm Backgrounds for a New Age (New York 1927); 
Hagen, Oscar, Art Epochs and Their leaders (New 
York 1927); Wilenski, R. H., The Modern Moiement 
in Art (l^3ndon 1927), Chcnc>, Sheldon, A Primer 
of Modem Art C n York 1924); Renois, Alexandre, 
Hu\ika\a shkola zliwopist (St. Petersburg 1904), tr. 
hv Avtahm YarmolinsKy as The Russian School of 
Painting (New York 1916); LaFollettc, Suranne, Art 
in Amenta (New York 1929); Mutnford, l^wis, 
Stifhs and Stoms (New Y«irk 1924); Jeannerct-Gns, 

C h. (Lc Corhusur), Ceis une architeitun (13th ed. 
p4U'is 1923), tr. b> Frederick Etc hells as Touards a 
Xeu. Arclutecture (New York 1927). 

ART COLLECl'IN(i. Generally speaking, 
the private collector is a rich and jwvcrfiil iiidi- 
Mdual, a merchant or a lord who, after time and 
cunnoisseurship have established the unique 
\ allies of works of art, surrounds him.self with 
rare and costly objects. This acquisiti\c in- 
stinct was first manifested on a grand scale by 
llic wholesale transplantation of Grecian art by 
Roman conquerors and proconsuls, and later 
on, in a much more shameless fashion, by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, whose artistic indemni- 
ties, extracted from his victims to enrich the 
Ix)u\ re „ reached the total of two thousand ob- 
jects. The earliest and perhaps the most intelli- 
gent examples of private a)llccting, as it relates 
to organic production, are to be found in Italy 
during the middle and high Renaissance when 
the great families, notably the Sforzas, Gonza- 
Ras, d'Estes and the Medici, adorned their pal- 
aces with pictures and sculptures executed by 
t^ntemporary artists. Cosinio, the founder of 
the Medici fortunes, also collected manuscripts, 
and antique gems and coins; his successor, 
I^renzo the Magnificent, organized the first 
pnvatc museum to house his Graeco-Roman 
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treasures. But this collection was more than a 
tribute to his wealth and aesthetic attainments. 
It was open, as an academy, to the most promis- 
ing art students of Florence, to whom Lorenzo 
granted subventions and princely encourage- 
ment. Jt was in this museum that Michel- 
angelo received his first training in sculpture. 

The Renaissance is one of those rare periods 
in history in which the collector was also a true 
patron of the arts. I'he cardinal, the duke, the 
titled hanker may have been autocratic in his 
dealings with painters, and his interest in 
art may have been in many cases vainglorious; 
but his major concern was in the art of his 
own time. He pro\ided the artist with com- 
missions and paid him well for his services. 
Furthermore his example was imitated by men 
of lesser means w^ho absorbed the productions 
of secondarv talents. The aggregate effect of this 
relationship, in so far as creative activity may be 
attributed to a satisfactory economic adjust- 
ment, was that art w'as a well organized indus- 
try, flourishing with health and vigor in all its 
departments from the simplest manual crafts to 
the most complex forms of imaginative genius. 
The artist was assured of a steady market for 
his works, and the collector, great or small, was 
a patron in the sense that he was a dependable 
consumer of goods which wrerc valued for their 
intrinsic excellence and not for their scarcity. 

Since the Renaissance the divergence between 
artist and s'Kiely has constantly increased, and 
the history ' ? wllccting centers for the most 
part around wealthy families — in Europe, the 
royal houses, in America, multi-millionaires — 
whose hoardings and purchases have estab- 
l^^hed a mischievous precedent of false ap- 
praisals. In America particularly, art collecting 
in all its ramifications has developed into a 
mania. As it concerns the manual arts, such as 
ceramics, w’caving and furniture, the displace- 
ment of handicraft by machined wares may in a 
measure explain the craze for antiquities. Thus 
Byzantine enameb' — little trinkets fashioned in 
great abundance by slaves in the twelfth cen- 
tury' — fetch enormous prices in our auction 
rooms; and colonial furniture is bought and 
sold by brokers for sums generally associated 
w’ith precious stones. In justification of this 
trafficking in small wares, it may be said that 
the consumer gains ultimately, when the col- 
lections arc dispersed. He genuinely desires to 
improve his domestic surroundings and, unable 
to find anything in the contemporary market 
that is rare and durable and of good de.sign, 
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follows the fashionable pursuit of the antique. 

But the trafiicking in the plastic arts, above 
all in painting, however beneficial it may even- 
tually pro^e to be to American museums, has 
become almost a national menace. The spiritual 
value of a Raphael or a Rembrandt cannot be 
assessed in terms of money, and the fierce ri- 
valiy among modem collectors has distracted the 
public from the fundamental human purpose of 
art. Withm the last ten years the prices of old 
masters ha\e been pushed to incredible figures. 
The bad effects of this situation are not, unfor- 
tunately, conhned to the dealers and collectors. 
The public is led to believe that all the master- 
pieces have been painted, that art is a luxury 
which none but the very wealthy can afford, and 
that its value is proportionate to its ranty In 
addition fantastic collecting of this sort en- 
forces the snobbery of art, and the English por- 
traitists, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence 
and Romney, vvhobe sitters happened to be so- 
cially distinguished, are more ardently coveted 
and expbited than pointers of far greater accom- 
plishments. 

The current tendency to monopolize works of 
art and to hoard them as priceless commodities 
} 18 enlaiged the sphere of operations of the 
dealer. It is he more than any one else who is 
responsible for the fabulous prices of paintings. 
His pohey is to attach a legendary valuation to 
all pictures and, instead of creating a market fo^ 
contemporary art as docs the p«ibli&her with his 
authors, he holds his pictures for the high prices 
which he knows he can receive. This practise 
has an unfortunate effect upon the artist, who 
has usually no other outlet for his product. 
Aware that small prices in art are considered by 
Americans as indications of mediocrity, he de- 
rives what solace he may from the belief that 
eventually his dealer will sell his paintings for 
high sums to the credulous and w ealthy collector. 

Another disastrous issue of modem collecting 
is the international rivalry and bad feeling which 
it has promoted. The director of the National 
Gallery, London, has warned the British that 
the dwindling resources of the empire can no 
longer safeguard her art treasures against deple- 
tion by American wealth and that the only rem- 
edy is an embaigo on exports. On the other 
hand American artists, bemoaning the popu- 
larity of French painting, the only modem 
painting that has an appreciable market in 
America, are seriously agitating a protective 
tariff on recent art productions and have formed 
a league with that end in view. 


The advantages of private collecting may be 
briefly stated, collector is a man of strong 
prejudices and extravagant fancies which he is 
prepared to indulge to the limit. When he in- 
vades a particular field of art he is not satishcd 
until he has swept it clean, and his expendi- 
tures in certain directions often exceed the ap- 
propriations of the largest public museums. As 
a consequence hts collection, in its own special 
province, will be extraordinarily rich and com- 
plete. Ills rare possessions are often housed 
magnificcntl} in buildings of excellent design, 
with perfect lighting, ample space between ob- 
jects and every facility for llie comfort of 
visitors, although as a rule the private colli c- 
tion is inaccessible and, even v^hen open to the 
public on the most generous terms, is not \tr> 
largely attended because of its situation and its 
cloistered atmosphere 'i*he most valid excuse 
for the existence of these private collections is 
that their priceless contents arc ultimately be- 
queathed to puldic institutions l*he I fli/i, 
m Florence, developed from a nucleus of 
treasures formed h\ I-^irtn/o dt’ Mcdici, and in 
similar circumstances most of the otlicr great 
Luropcan galleries came into existence 

Thomas Crwin 
See Patron VGI-, Am vii i r, Ai n ions, Mi si i Ms and 

ExHlUlllONS, C OMMlRtlAI ISM, F/ UlON 

Consult Holmes, C J , Old Masters and Modern Att 
(New York 1928), SinKlefon, Esther, Old World 
Masters tn Neti World (Collections (\qvi York 1929)1 
Phillips, Duncan, A LolUtUon in the Making (New 
\ork 1926), Pdih, Waltti, Ananias, or, JItt J tihe 
Artist (New York 192S), Ir\, Ro^cr, I iston and 
Desiffn (New York 1924) ch v, dnd I ramforniatwm 
(New York 1927) chs 11 111, Simonson, Let, Mtw 
Prophecies (New ^ork 1927) th. 11. 

ARTEL. The word originated from the Turkish 
Oita, which means "association’* or "commu- 
nity.** Russian equivalents for artel are druzhtna^ 
vataga and Mads/ichma^ which mean "comrade- 
ship,** “brotherhood,** "association,** "goop^ra- 
tion*' and "gang.** The Russian artel of the past 
was a natural outgrowth of the kinship oigani- 
zation of society and a supplement to it. When 
a separate family unit was ittadeciuate for the 
achievement of certain economic tasks such as 
hunting, fishing, clearing and cultivation of land, 
a number of related families used to join to- 
gether under the leadership of their patriarch 
to peribrm these tasks by collective effort. 
Originally such artels were composed of persons 
related to one another and of the members of 
the same village community. Later the role of 
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kinship faded somewhat, and artel began to 
signify a free union of an indefinite number of 
persons, usually male peasants and lalx)rers, 
wlio joined together on an equal basis for the 
performance of certain types of work. 

Specific characteristics of the artel were: equal 
standing of members; an elected leader (starosta) 
who represented the artel to the outside world 
and who performed the organizatifuial and 
managerial functions; collective responsibility; 
and solidarity of relationship between members, 
liach member w'as entitled to equal standing and 
remuneration, to a voice in the election of the 
leader and to jvarticipation in the asseml)ly of 
the artel — its supreme authority. Since the artel 
was a free union of private proprietors for the 
collective achievement of a definite economic 
purjx)se it was neither a communist nor a 
sfKialist institution, as has occasionally been 
asserted by exponents of populist socialism in 
Russia. 

The artel appeared early in Russian history. 
Documents t>r the tourteenth century mention 
the artels of fishermen, hunters, agricultural 
laborers, brigands, boatmen, salt producers and 
the like. Siinullaneousl) or very nearly so, artels 
of peassmts for mutual lu'lp and for collective 
HMUing and cultivation of lanil; artels of masons, 
carpenters, singers, musicians; artels for the 
home manufacture of \arious products, for col- 
lective huving and selling, came into evistence. 

At pre.sent artel generally means a axiperative 
organization. Under the capitalist system the 
old form of artel changed and it has been 
transformed into a modern cooperative union. 
According to the nature of the c<K)perativc or- 
ganiz.ilion artels are usually classified as pro- 
ducers* artels (inehiding both pnKlucers at home 
and migrator\’ lalx)rcrs), consumers* artels, credit 
artels and insurance artels. In some of these 
artels, especially in tliose of the migratory agri- 
cidiural Ialx>rers, porters and longshoremen, the 
old cleipents of mutual solidarity, collcaive 
responsibility, discipline and gfx>d conduct were 
still alive before the revolution. 

After the inauguration of the New Kconomic 
Policy the formation of artels in handicrafts and 
agriculture was encouraged by the Soviet gc^v- 
emment as the first step in the direction of 
socialization of small scale production. Subject 
to ceruin limitations as to nu. mbership, personal 
participation in work and use of hired lalx)r, 
any association of producers for the puq)osc of 
joint ownership of machines or tools, joint 
contracting for work, joint purchase of raw 


material or sale of output was recognized as an 
artel and treated as a cooperative organization. 
This p(jlicy led to an increase in the number of 
artels, of w^hich two thirds were in agriculture. 
I’his increase and the change, in the character 
of the artel fn)m a free organization typified by 
a gang of migratory laborers working and living 
together to a semi-compulsory organization 
designed to serve narrowly defined ends are 
fairly indicative of the present day situation. It 
is doubtful w hether the new artel preserves the 
genuine spirit of the old. 

P. A. SOHOKIV 

See: Mir; MiuRvroRv Laiiok; Prodi’ctrs’ Coopera- 
tion. 

CnmulV Kalachov, X. V., Arteli v drcimey i niiies/mey 
Rejssii (Artels in ancient and modern Russia) (St, 
Petersburg 1X64); Isayev, A. A., ^Irteli r Rossii 
(Artels in Russia), pulilished as volumes xx\i and 
XXV li of V^rvmenmk Ihnndmskmu Yuudnheskaro 
IJtsiya (Puhiicatiuns of the Demidov Lyccrum of 
(Yaroslaxl iSHi), Staehr, fi., Vhtr L'tsprufig, 
CJesihtfhte, JVvKcn und Bedatturm df\ tuwntJien Artels 
(I>jr|'>at iSc;o); Apostol, 1 *.. Attjel (Stuttgart 
Koniukoi, 1. A , Ktdlcktii nut zemltdthe (Col- 
lective fanning) (and ed. Moscow 1925), Bukhov, 
M , and JJpets, A., Trudotie afttli (laibor artels) 
(Moscow 1925). 

ARTHUR, PETER M. (1831-1903), American 
lalv>r leader and head of the Brolherhcxid of 
Ixicomotive Pjigiiicers from 1874 until his 
death. He was elected to office at the same time 
that the brotherhood changed from a non- 
striking, pmUy “uplift" and mutual benefit 
organization i.to a trade union with an aggres- 
sive collective bargaining jxilicy. In the period 
of depression folhivving 1873 the brotherhood 
conducted with a varving degree of success a 
number of strikes against wage reductions. For 
a time the opposition of the railroads and the 
loss of two important strikes in 1S77 threatened 
the existence of the organization. However, 
under Arthiir*s leadership it survived and, with 
the impiovemciit of economic conditions after 
1880, secured favoi ihlc written agreements from 
practically all the railroads of the country. Like 
other labor leaders of the business type Arthur 
believed in a unity of interests between capital 
and labor, considered the strike a useful instru- 
ment to be employed only as a last resort, 
foreswore violence and relied heavily on col- 
lective bargaining and the faithful observance 
of written agreements. He differed from them 
in advocating arbitration of disputes, perhaps 
because of the public nature of the railroad 
industry. He kept the brotherhood aloof from 
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all other labor oiganizations. His conservatism 
won for him in later years the confidence of 
many railroad oHicials. He was very popular 
with the rank and file of the membership 
although at times, especially toward the end of 
his life, there was strong opposition to his 
conser\’ativc policies. 

Jacob Pfri-man 

Consult: Brotherhood of Loeomotive Etti^ineers Journo!^ 
\-ol. xxxMi (igojl) 5<>S-72, Literary \ol. xxvii 

(1903) 127-28; Linds.i>. S. M., “Report on Railuay 
Labor in the United Stales** in United Slates Indus- 
triai Coinmi^ion. Riport, \oL x\ii (1901) 821-25. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. The 
importance of union to the minds of members 
of the Second Continental Congress in 1776 is 
indicated by the appointment of two commit- 
tees on the same day: one to draft a declaration 
of independence and the other ‘'to prepare and 
digest the form of a confederation.** Immedi- 
ately after the Declaration of Independence was 
adopted the second committee made its report 
in the fonn of Articles of Confederation. The 
form that the re|iort took, and much of its con- 
tent, can be traced back directly to the Articles 
rf the New' England Confederation of 1643, 
Liirough the plan that Benjamin Franklin sub- 
mitted to Congress in 1775, with modifications 
to be attributed to the Plan of Union recom- 
mended by the Albany Congress of 1754, for 
which plan also Franklin was largely respon- 
sible. 

The report w'as debated at intcrv'als for over 
a year and, with some changes, was finally 
agreed to No\ember 15, 1777. It was then sub- 
mitted to the states for approval, but ratifica- 
tion was not obtained until March, 1781, when 
the revolution was drawing to its close. The 
delay was caused by the question of the owner- 
ship of the land beyond the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Some of the states, by right of their co- 
lonial charter grants, laid claim to large parts of 
the western region. The non-claimant states de- 
manded in self-protection that the western 
lands should bebng to the nation. It was not 
until New York in 1780 and Virginia in 1781 
offered to cede to the United States their claims 
to the western lands that ratification of the ar- 
ticles could be completed. In the meantime the 
very necessities of the situation had forced Con- 
gress to pmcecd as if the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were already adopted. 

The provenance of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion is essential to the understanding of that 


instrument, because some important provisions 
date back to an entirely different condition of 
colonial aiLiirs, and others are to be attributed 
to the Americans* state of mind at the outbreak 
of the war when the people were willing to act 
in the common interest without compulsion. 

The Articles of Confederation for “The 
ITnited States of America** first declared that 
“Each Suite retains its sovereignty, freedom and 
inde|)cndcncc, and every Power . . . which is 
not . . . expressly delegated to the United 
States.** Tlie purpose is then set forth to “enter 
into a finn league of friendship,** and careful 
pnwision is made for the utmost freedom of 
intercourse between the citizens of the several 
states. 

The organization of a government pro\id(‘d 
simply for a Congress in which eath state had 
one vote, and the delegates were appointed, 
paid and subject to recall by their respective 
states. Before proceeiling to enumerate the 
ixjwers of Congress, a long article was inserUd 
placing restrictions upon the stales in intersute 
and international relations. Extensive |K»vveis 
were xested in Congn*ss, but none of these pow- 
ers could be exercised unless nine states voUil 
in the aflirmativ e, and e\ en then theie was noth- 
ing to compel the indiviiiual states to comply, 
beyond the mere declaration tliat “every State 
shall abide by the determinations of the I'nited 
States in C*ongre'« assembled.** Provisifin was 
made for admitting C.inada whenever it acceded 
to the Cfinfeiler.'ition, “but no other colony 
shall be admitted . . . unless . . . agreed to by 
nine States.*’ Finally, changes in the Articles of 
Confederation rctpiired confirmation by the 
legislature of every^ state. 

Congress could declare war, but it could not 
compel the states to send the quotas of troops 
necessary tn carry on w^ar; it could determine 
the necessary expenses, but could not oblige 
any state to meet its share of the obligation; it 
could borrow money, but could not repay it; it 
could decide disputes, but could not force the 
parties to accept the decision; it could make 
treaties, but could not make the states obscn’C 
them. An illuminating commentary upon the 
type of political organization Aat was set up may 
be found in an editorial of the London Spectator 
of October 26, 1918, that presented a plan for 
a league of nations avowedly based upon the 
American Articles of Confederation. 

The ineffectiveness of the confederation 
was evident when the ending of the war revealed 
that the selfishness of the individual states was 
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stionger than the bonds of union. The some- 
v^hat factitious prosperity that came with peace 
was only short lived, and was succeeded by a 
commercial and business depression that was 
severe enough to be sometimes referred to as the 
“panic of 1785.” Widespread discontent de- 
veloped into riot and even into insurrection, as 
in the case of Shays’ Rebellion in Massachusetts 
in 1786. The culmination of hopelessness was 
reached when the treasury was becoming bank- 
rupt because Congress had no power to levy 
taxes, 'rhe only remedy seemed to lie in amend- 
ing the Articles of Confederation, but here 
again the selfish interests of the several states 
inter fered. More than one amendment was pro- 
|M)sed and failed because the approval of all the 
states could not he obtained. 

'rhe confederation was lacking in effective- 
ness. So much may be conceded, but a govern- 
nit-nt that had been of service in holding the 
states together during the struggle for indepen- 
IS entitled, as John Marshall said, “to 
.Ik itspectful recollection of the American |U‘o- 
pK ami a government that could produce the 
J iiid Ordinance of 17S5 and could frame 
|illt*rv)n’s Ordinance of 1784 or its more 
tainous successor, the Ordinance of 1787, for 
the government of the territories of the 
rnitici States, is entitled to universal respect. 

Max Farrand 

S(r riDKRAiioN; ('o\si I rcTioNs; Cons I m iional 
MIONS; Di CLARA J ION Ol* I\DI PLNDl NCF; 
STAn.s* Rk.his. 

United States C'ontinental Congress, your- 
wu/i, //iHOi ed hy \\\ C. I‘urd and O. Hunt, 

2^ \(ils. (Washington 190A 22) voK. ii-wi; Fiske, 
John, Th' Cntual Pentui oj Anivnuin lltstot\ (lh>ston 
McLaughlin, A. C'., The iUmfeJuatum tmd 
the ComtUution (Nc\% York 1905); i'unand. Max, The 
Fatlms of the Cnmhtulwn (New lla\en 1921); 
Mathews, L. K., “Benjamin rianklin’s Plans for a 
Colonial rnion, 1750 1775** in Afnencan Pohtutd 
Pei*ietv, vol. viii (1914) 393-412. 

Ain iFICERS, STATUTES OF. See Laboi r- 
rR.s, Statutes of. 

ARTIGAS, JOSE GERVASIO(f. 1764-1850). 
the national hero of Uruguay. He was descended 
%m a well known family of Montevideo and 
passed his early life on a hacienda. After May, 
i8io, when an uprising against Spanish rule 
®^rrcd at Buenos Aires, Artigas relinquished 
office in the Spanish military service because 
of la treatment by a superior officer and became 
t e leader of a secessionist band. In April, itSij, 
^hen a constituent assembly of the revolting 


Spanish colonics was held at Buenos Aires, he 
instructed delegates from the left hank of the 
Uruguay River to propose that the provinces 
of I..a Plata should adopt a declaration of inde- 
pendence from Spain and establish a federation. 
Each province of the former viccroyalty was to 
be allowed to oiganize its own local government 
and a national government was to be established 
to carry on federal business. The federal govern- 
ment was to insure to each province a republican 
form of government. These instructions, w'hich 
were obviously influenced by the Articles of 
Confederation and the Constitution of the 
United States, have become famous in South 
American history. 

After the constituent assembly refused to 
admit his delegates Artigas became in 1814 the 
champion of a movement for the independence 
of tlie disputed land of Uruguay, then claimed 
by Spain, Brazil and Argentina. He succeeded 
in capturing Montevideo in 1815, but was de- 
feated by Brazil in 1817. After another defeat 
m iSao hy one of his own lieutenants, Ramfrez, 
he v\as exiled in Paraguay. Although his historic 
role is still a topic for debate between Uru- 
gua}ans and Argentineans there is no doubt that 
he spread a knowledge of federal ideas in the 
basin of La Plata and struck the first great blow 
for the independence of Uruguay. 

William Spence Robertson 

Comult: Acevedo, Eduardo, jefe de lot 

o} untales y p'oteitor de los pueblos libres, 3 x’ols. 
VMontcMdei> I'iOcj-io); Ca\ia, P. F., El protector 
nominal de los j t thlos libres (Buenos .Aires 1S18). 

ARTS AI;D crafts movement. See 

Indi strial Arts. 

ARWIDSSON, ADOLF IVAR (1791-1858), 
poet, journalh'l, historian and one of the found- 
ers of the Finnish nationalist movement. He 
studied at the University of Ak), wdiere he was 
appointed docent in history in 1810. Convinced 
that the political autonomy granted to Finland 
after the Russian annexation in 1809 would be 
ineffective in preventing the absorption of the 
country by Russia, he sought to quicken the 
national consciousness of his people and thus 
arouse tlicm to a realization of the danger of 
Russification. In 1821 he founded the Abo 
Mor^onhlady the first political newspaper in the 
country, and filled its pages with nationalist 
argument and severe criticism of those in power. 
As a result the paper was soon suppressed and 
^Xrwidsson himself expelled from the university. 
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Because of the hostilit}’ of the authorities he especially gifted with culture producing ca- 


was unable to obtain another position and cmi* 
grated to Sweden in 1823. There An\idsson 
became connected with tlie Royal Library in 
Stockholm, of which he was appointed librarian 
in 1843. He was keenly interested in the past 
of his native land and in the history of his 
adopted countr}' and published several w'orks 
dealing with Finnish and Swedish history. 

John H. Wuorinen 

Important tcorks: Liirohok i Ftnlamh historia och 
geografi ('rexthouk ot Finland’s history and geojf 
raph\) (Stockholm 1832), Ilandhngar till uppl\ stung 
of Ftttltinds hufdtr (Documents on the paxt history 
of Finland), y vols. (Stockholm i84f>-57), an impor- 
tant source c'ollection; Stenska formanger (Old 
Sssedish bongr*)f 3 ^ols. (Stockholm 1834-42). 

Consult: Daniel<(on-Kalman, J. R.. Tten varrtha kan» 
salhseenja vaitiolliuen itretiaiwyteen (AIook the road 
to national and political independence) (ilelsin^^tors 
1928) p. I52-28«>, Estlandcr, C. (k/’Aiwidsson som 
publicist 1 Aho” (AniMdsson as a publicist in Abo) 
in S\ensku Literatursallskapet 1 Finland, Sknjter^ 
\ok xwiii (1894) 90-180. 

ARYANS. This tenn is used in two distinct 
senses. It is airrectly applied to the Sanskrit 
spcakinc: people who imaded India and to the 
incient Persians, inhabitants of Airyana or Iran, 
.>oth of whom called tliemselves Arj’as. Its 
second use is as a substitute for ''Indo-Euro- 
pean** or “Indo-CJerman** to designate a family 
of languages or e^en of races or peoples. 

'Plus second use of the term has played ah 
important role in philological, anthropological 
and historical discussion since the middle of the 
nineteenth ccnliir\ . By that time the studies of 
philologists and grammarians had made clear 
numerous similarities among what are now 
called the Indo-European or Arj^an tongues. 
Certain similanties between Sanskrit and the 
classical and modem Hurrjpean languages were 
first pointed out by Sir William Jones in 1786. 
The later work of Friedrich Schlegel, James C. 
Prichard, Adolphe Pictet, Franz Bopp and 
others showed that the Sanskrit, (ircek, Latin, 
Celtic, Germanic and Slavonic languages ail 
belonged to the same family. These discoveries 
set going a vast amount of speculation as to the 
origins, history and interrelations of the early 
and modem Aryan speaking peoples. It seemed 
obvious that all the related languages must have 
been derived from a a^mmon source. Accord- 
ingly it seemed logical to conclude that there 
must have been a race or people which spoke 
the original parent language. Moreover it fol- 
lowed that this supposititious Aryan race was 


pacities and had, indeed, been the creator of all 
the great civilizations both ancient and modern. 

There began active speculation as to the loca- 
tion of the cradleland and the racial character- 
istics of the original Arjans. As early as 1840 
A. F. Pott had placed the homeland of the 
original Aryans on the slopes of the Hindu 
Kush mountains. Pictet pictured (i85{^>3) 
Bactria as the primitnc but idyllic homeland. 
He had many imitators on the continent, and 
W'ilh Friedrich Ma\ Muller, who also accepted 
an Asiatic origin, set the dominant pattern ol 
thought for a quarter of a conturj . The latter, 
in his famous I^ctmis on the Sdence of Language 
(2 vols., London 1861-63), declared that the com- 
mon ancestors of the Hindus, Perhians, (ireeks, 
Romans, Slavs, Celts and Germans once lived 
together in central Asia "within the same en- 
closure, nay, under the same HMif," ami spoke 
a language containing the germs of all the great 
tongues. 

The probability of a European origin was sug- 
gested by Bulwer L\tton (1842), and arguniuits 
therefor were de\elo[U‘d l)y J. J. d'Omalius 
d’Halloy (1848), R. CJ. Latham (18^1 and 1854) 
and A. Schleicher (18^3 and 1S61). It 
pointed out that inflected languages ate nioic 
widespread and more highly de\el<)ped in 1 u- 
mpe than in Asia, that the Asiatic origin of 
Europeans is probably mytliKul, and that all the 
Celtic s{KMking peoples seem to have desctiulcd 
from autochthonous Europeans. Thcieafter the 
cradleland was placed in various parts ot Eu- 
rope — north of the Black Sea, in the pLuns of 
Hungar}^ south of the Baltic, north of the Bal- 
tic, or in southern or central Russia. The Amer- 
ican anthropologist D. (i. Brinton (1890) argued 
in favor of a north African origin, a view sup- 
ported by the eminent English ethnologist A. 11 . 
Keane (1896). Thus the round of possible liabi- 
tats was complete. Similar speculations have 
been revived since the W’ar, usually iik favor of 
one or other European locality, in the work of G. 
Kossinna, Die Indo-Germanm (Leipsic 192 O'* 
Peter Giles, "The Arj'ans** in Cambridge History 
of India (vol. i, Cambridge, Eng. 1922, p. 65-76); 
H. H. Bender, The Home of the Indo-Europeans 
(Princeton 1922); Harold Peake, The Bronze 
Age and the Celtic World (London 1922); and 
V. Gordon Childe, The Aryans: A Story of Indo- 
European Origins (Ix^ndon 1926). 

Controversy over the physical traits of the 
idealized, culture producing Aryans was equally 
riotous and inclusive. The original Aiyans were 
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(Hcscribed in books now as long heads and now 
as round heads, as blond and brunet, as tall 
and as medium in stature. The most influen- 
tial work of this sort was the now famous Essai 
stir Vinfgaliti dcs races humaines (2 vols., and ed. 
Paris 1884; hk. i tr. by Adrian Collins, Ix)ndon 
KjiS) by Count Arthur dc Gobineau. In this he 
pictured the Aryans as blond long heads of 
licnnc stature, and declared the Teuton to be the 
purest modern and historical descendant. While 
this work \vas holly neglected at the time, it 
later taken up by Richard Wagner and his 
circle. Various writers had made Germany the 
original Aryan homeland, and others, notably 
Theodor Posche (1878) and Karl Penka (1883 
and 1 886), had made the original Aryans tali and 
blond. The Gobineau Vereinigung, formed in 
1S94, became a chief agent ot propaganda; H. 
S C'hamberlain lent fresh credence to the rising 
racialist faith by his (jrundlagim des nvunzthn- 
ten Jahhunderts (3 vols , Munich 1901), while 
ninnrroiis othorv especially Otto Ammon and 
Ludwig Woltniann in (jermany and G. Vacher 
dc La|x)iigc in France, ga\e what they called a 
“scientific** basis to the belief in blond racial 
supremacy. The re was thus aroused in Germany 
bdorc the war an ill founded race idolatry 
which intensified antisemitism, strengthened 
an aggrc*ssi\e, expansionist spirit and sanctified 
the desire to dominate. 

Tbc‘ secjucl of nineteenth century Aryanism 
in fkrmany was, however, paralleled by simi- 
lar phenomena in other countries. French 
scholars fortunately were dhided among them- 
scKcn. While some of them identified the so- 
called Celts with the tall long headed blond 
and thus lent credence to doctrines becoming 
popular in Gennany, it w^as more in harmony 
'Mth patriotic recpiirements to identify the 
ni>thical Aryan with the medium statured, 
rouncl headccl, brunet Alpines. Anglo-Saxonism 
in England and America and Xordicism in 
post-wai 'Germany and America represent 
transmutations of Gobineau ’s brand of 
Aryanism. 

Nevertheless skepticism in scholarly circles 
Rrew rapidly after 1880. The ob\ious impossi- 
Lality of actually locating the Aryan cradleland; 
the increasing complexity of the problem with 
every addition to our knowledge of prehistoric 
cultures; the even more remote possibility of 
ever learning anything conclusive regarding the 
traits of the mythical ‘"original Aryans”; the 
“^creasing realization that all the historical 
peoples were much mixed in blood and that the 


role of a particular race in a great mdlange of 
races, though easy to exaggerate, is impossible 
to determine; the ridiculous and humiliating 
spectacle of eminent scholars subordinating 
their interest in truth to the inflation of racial 
and national pride — all these and many other 
reasons led scholars of the first rank even before 
1890 to declare either that the Aryan doctrine 
was a figment of the professorial imagination or 
that it was incapable of clarification because the 
crucial evidence was lost, apparently forc\cr. 

Frank H. Hankins 
See: Rack; Ract? PRrjrnic't; Amisimiiism. 

Comult: For modem ffirms of Aryanism the works 
mentioned al)ovc; lor historv and criticism, Taylor, 
Isaac, T/tc Onf;tn of the Ar\ans (f^ondon IQ02); 
Remach, Salomon, L*nnintte des Ar\ens (Pans 1892); 
Simar, Thcophile, “Etude critique sur la formation 
de la doi trine des races .lu x\iii* siccle ct son expan- 
sion ail xix® sicclc“ in Academic Roy ale des Sciences, 
des Letties, et di*s Beaux -Arts dc Belgique, Af/niotres, 
ClassedesLettres.zndser ,\ol.x\i(i922)no.4,Hankins, 
F. H., 7 hi Racial Basts of Cn dization (New York 1 926). 

ARZRrVT, GREGOR (1845-92), Armenian 
publicist. He finishctl schcKil at Tiflis and \isitcd 
the universities of Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Zurich, (u‘nc\a and Heidelberg, where he stud- 
ied political economy and natural sciences and 
became an enthusiastic admirer of German cul- 
ture. His first knowledge of his native language 
was acquired in Vienna and Venice during visits 
to the Mkhetarist congregations (founded by 
Mkhetar in the eighteenth century for the pur- 
pose of rc\ iviiig the ancient Armenian language 
and literature). In 1865 he began his literary and 
journalistic career, writing chiefly for tw’o Ar- 
menian periodicals. His opinions being highly 
prc)grcs$i\c, his opponents accused him of 
exaggerated cosmopolitanism and of not sufH- 
cicntly apprcc iating the historical traditions of 
the Armenian people. He was in fa\or of popu- 
lar lectures, coeducation for boys and girls 
(mixed schools then being a great novelty in the 
Near East) and feminine emancipation. In 1872 
he founded in Tiflis a progressive daily paper, 
called the Mshak (The worker), wrhich became 
the chief Armenian paper until the Bolshevik 
upheaval. Mshak advocated general educa- 
tion, popular theaters, the amelioration of the 
material conditions of the peasants, the reform 
of tlie church and the cultural union of Rus- 
sian and Turkish Armenians. Arzruni may be 
considered the true creator of the Armenian 
press. 


V. Totomianz 
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ASCETICISM is derived ftx>m the Greek 
&<Fjic 77 <rcs/‘tniining/’Thc ascetic is one who*‘gocs 
into training” in order to become a moral or 
religious athlete. In this general sense all forms 
of moral and religious discipline may be called 
ascetic. In the narrower sense asceticism means 
the attempt to annihilate bodily desire through 
severe austerities because of a belief either that 
life in the body is in itself an evil or that the 
body is an impediment to the realization of the 
highest life. The ambition for spiritual perfec- 
tion remains in any event the defining charac- 
teristic of asceticism and distinguishes it from 
things having only a superficial resemblance. 
For example, “the sacred” is “not lightly to be 
approached” and is therefore tlie source of 
various peculiar prohibitions, but these do not 
involve the idea of spiritual discipline and arc 
therefore better classed with tabu than with 
asceticism. Again, religious insight may reveal 
a good which eclipses the value of all natural 
goods. Abstinence from sensual pleasures then 
becomes a by-product rather than a condition 
of mj'stical attainment, and connotes superiority 
to the world rather than hatred of it. Sficrates 
and Jesus may be taken as representatives of 
this attitude. 

The ideals of asceticism, however, have often 
been corrupted. It has been used, especially in 
India, as a means of gaining magical powers. 
Competitive ambition and spiritual pride have 
also cheapened the concept. Like other athletes 
the ascetic, in his endurance of self-imposed 
tortures or privations, has been tempted to aim 
at “breaking the record.” The idea of disdplinc 
is forgotten, and he wears his achievements as 
though they w'cre medals. Again, the extinction 
of bodily desire sometimes ceases to be regarded 
as a means to the soul’s development and is 
taken to be an end in itself. 

The general judgment upon asceticism in the 
western world today is unfavorable, if not ac- 
tually hostile. There arc several probable reasons 
for this attitude. Asceticism is dualistic and 
otherworldly, whereas we tend to look upon the 
body as the oigan of, not an impediment to, 
spiritual life. Preoccupation with problems of 
personal holiness drains off the eneigy and 
enthusiasm that the modem man is inclined to 
feel should go into the tasks of social life. Since 
a complete renunciation of the world is mani- 
festly impossible for all, asceticism involves a 
double standard cf holiness and thus offends 
against prevalent ideals. Moreover the method 
of asceticism is self-defeating, ibr to attack 


temptation consciously is not to put it out of 
mind but to keep it in mind; he who has an 
enemy is not yet free. Psychologists are inclined 
to see in asceticism, on the one hand, a pathology 
ical pursuit of pain for its own sake, and, on the 
other hand, a fruitful source, under modern 
conditions, of inhibitions, phobias and anxiet> 
neuroses. 

These strictures, however well founded, do 
not justify a nulical condemnation. They ignore 
the appeal of asceticism to nomial elements in 
human natuic. Asceticism is in part only ;in 
exaggerated fonn of that love of purity which 
is shocked or offended by cr)ntact with the 
sensual, that fastidiousness which is an essential 
ingredient in moral judgment. Moreover any 
enthusiastic devotion needs to feel and test its 
power by overc«)ming opposition; passion gen- 
erates a hunger for sulfering. 'riicre is, besides, 
a pemianent attraction in that ideal which lies 
behind asceticism— inner freedom, self-suHi- 
cicncy and independence of things and instru- 
mentalities. In general we may s.iy that while 
asceticism in the broad sense of training luis 
the value w’hich sclf-discipline eNcrywhere pos- 
sesses, it is in its restricted meaning significant 
for tw'o reasons, f'irst, in periods of self-indul- 
gence and soft living it is a demonstration that 
man is not enslaved to the ext'*rnal and traiiMcnt. 
Its hcniic austerities are at once a pnwf of tlic 
soul’s powers and a challenge to them. Second, 
there is a sense in which it is true that a ht«* c»f 
ease is a fool’s paradise, while pain inirodncLS 
one to reality. Deliberately to exj^ose oncsell to 
the worst that the world lias to offer in the way 
of suffering is to plumb the depths of reality. 
The ascetic is one who “voluntarily tikes the 
great initiation” (William James). From this 
point of view asceticism is a profoundly inter- 
esting form of “ontological ambition.” 

Charu> a. Bfnnktt 

Ser, Mysticism; RmcioN; Ciiris'iiani rv; Hiti)DH 1‘'M; 
C*Ei.iDAcv'; RfcLfcioi s Orders; Monastic&m; Psitsi- 
HOOI); 1\JRITANIS.M. 

Consult: James, William, Thr Varieties of RcJkims 
Experience (New York 1902); EHis, Havelock, .SVx i/f 
Rdation to Society, Studies in the Psychology of Sc\, 
vol. vi (Philadelphia 1927) P- 143 - 77 ; MontrnonitHl, 
B. de, ‘*Ascetismc et mysticisitic” in Rcrtfc 
plrique, vol. Ivii (1904) 242-6S; Adam, James, 
Rer/fioiis Teachers of Greece (EdinhurRh 1908); » 

W. E. II , History of European Morals, 2 vols. (3i‘» cii. 
New York 1H79) vol. ii, p. Suso, Ilcno* 

Ufe of the Blessed Henry Suso, tr. from the 
by T. Knox (Ix>ndon 1913); Zncklcr. O., 
und Mdnehtum (Frankfort 1897); Hardman, Osc 1 
The Ideals c/ Asceticism (London 19^)- 
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ASCHAM, ROGER (1515-68), English hu- 
manistic educator. His literary gift prompted 
his guardian to send him to Cambridge where 
he identified himself with the spirit of the early 
Renaissance. His scholarship, appealing style 
and Protestant attitude made him a much sought 
lecturer on Greek authors. He became precep- 
tor to Elizabeth and later I^tin secretary to the 
crown. With Colct and Lilly he gave to Greek an 
assured place in the curricula for three centuries. 

The Scholemaster (1570, Westminster 1903), 
a posthumous publication, is the first English 
treatise on education and establishes Ascham 
as a representative Renaissance scholar. Like 
the other humanists he saw in education the 
social instrument for developing \irtuc and 
enhancing cultural attainment through literary 
study. Like them he failed to analyze his basic 
terms, virtue and culture, and sacrificed the 
aesthetic and social values for the purely lin- 
guistic aspects of literature. Education was never 
directed participation in life. The Scholemaster 
deals with classroom procedure, not with edu- 
cational principles. Ciramniar and language 
foims are enthroned; social studies and science 
arc secondary. Ascham urges, “Teach cheerfully 
and plainly the cause and the matter,” and thus 
bases retention on rational rather than mcchan- 
icab association, lo combat the brutality of 
prevailing discipline he pleads for judicious 
praise “to sharpen a g<xid w’it and encourage a 
will to learn.” While he opposes corjxiral 
puiitehmcnt as a means of stimulating learning 
he regards it as both a corrective and an incen- 
tive in proper conduct. Ascluuti’s influence on 
educ<itional practise remained insignificant, for 
his highly formal curriculum failed to identify 
education with intelligent living. 

Pait K1.APPER 

Consult: Monroe, Paul, Textbook in the Hntory of 
Education (New York 1905) p. 382-85. 

ASCHEHOUG, TORKEL IIALVORSEN 
(1822-1909), Norwegian political scientist and 
economist. He studied law in the University of 
Christiania (Oslo), where he was appointed lec- 
turer in 1852 and professor jttrrs ten years later. 
His investigations in public law bore fruit in 
subsequent works, among them Das Staatsrecht 
^ vereinigten KOnigreiche Schtveden und Nor- 

(Freiburg 1886) and Norges offettUige ret 
(4 vols., Christiania 1866-85), the second part 
uf which was republished as Norges niwdrettde 
^^^^^forfatning (3 vols., Christiania 1891-93). 

1869 to i88a he was a member of the 
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Storting and as conservative leader worked 
toward closer union with Sweden. When in 1886 
he began to lecture solely on economics and 
statistics his characteristic energy manifested 
itself. He conducted an extensive inquiry into 
the whole field of cconrunics. He WTOtc on vari- 
ous subjects — on Norwegian population and 
agriculture in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
cenliirics, on the history of corn prices and the 
history of \alue and price thet)r}^ At the age of 
eighty Aschehoug began publishing a systematic 
handbook on economics, Social okemomik (3 vols., 
Christianiti 1903-08). This work, the result of 
many years’ labor, is standard in Scandinavian 
literature; the logic of its systematic construction 
is sfiinttimes impaired by Aschehoug’s honest 
attempt to do justice to all shades of opinion. 
Conscious of its defects Aschehoug began to 
revise it shortly before his death. The re\ised 
edition was later published by Thor\ald Aanim. 

HAliALD WeSTERGAARD 

ASHRURTON, ALEXANDER BARING, 
First Baron (1774-1848), British financier and 
statesman. He succeeded his father, Sir Francis 
Baring, in 1810 as head of the great financial 
house of Baring Brothers, whose sen ice he had 
entered in early youth. His marriage to the 
daughter of Senator William Bingham of Phila- 
delphia twelve years before had brought him 
important American connections and invest- 
ments. His firm, which sensed for years as the 
financial agtni of the Imited States government 
abniad, arranged for the transfer of the purchase 
price of Louisiana to France. By speeches in 
Parliament and by his pamphlet, An Inquiry into 
tiu Causes and Comequetu'es of the Orders in 
Council (Tendon 1808), he sought to restrain 
British violations of American neutral rights. 
Later he plav i d a helpful role in connection w'ith 
tlie negotiations wdiich preceded the peace treaty 
of Ghent. 

The commercialization of a large part of the 
French reparations burden, which speeded the 
evacuation of France by allied troops after the 
Congress of Vienna, was Ashburton’s most im- 
portant achievement. He was an important 
factor in the migration of British capital to 
North and South America. When an epidemic 
of repudiation swept several American states 
after the panic of 1837, the Barings obtained 
the legal advice of Daniel Webster. Not long 
after, Alexander Baring, who had been created 
Baron Ashburton in r835 after serving as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in Peel’s first adrnin- 
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istration (1834-35), negotiated with Webster 
the celebrated treaty of August 9, 1842. This 
treaty settled many troublesome issues between 
the Uniteil States and Great Britain, particu- 
larly the Northciistern Boundary' dispute. He 
opposed the Bank Charter Bill of 1844 in the 
House of I^)rds and in The Financiul and Com-^ 
mercial Crisis Comidired (La)ndon 1847). 

Ja-mes P. B.\xtir, 3RD 

Comult: Acfaim, £. D., ' 4 x)rd .Xshburtun ami the 
TrcJi> Washiiuittat** in Anuriian liistonial Re- 
viftc, \ol. x\ii (i«>ia) 764-82. 

ASHLEY COOPER, ANTHONY. See 

SHAFri^BiTiY, Third Earl of. 

ASHLEY, WILIJAM JAMES (1860-1927). 
English economic historian, economist, edu- 
cator and public sen-ant. As a student at Balliol 
College, Oxford, X'^hley came under the inspire- 
ing influence of Stubbs, Maine and Arnold 
Tojnliee. He de\clr)ped an interest in economic 
history which was fostered by traxels in Ger- 
many and by wide reading in the literature of 
the German historical school. Following his 
graduation he continued to reside at Oxford, 
first as coach and after 18S5 as fellow- of Lincoln 
College. lie left England to become professor 
of political economy at Toronto (1S88), and in 
i8q2 came to Harvard to occupy the first chair 
of economic history established in any country. 
Nine years later he returned to England as 
professor of commerce at the University of 
Birmingham, where he remained until retire- 
ment in 1925. During this period Ashley’s atten- 
tion was diverted from economic history. He 
organized the first university scImxjI of com- 
merce in England, became the leading academic 
exponent of Chamberlain’s tariff policy and 
scn’cd on various public commissions. During 
and after the World War he devoted an in- 
creasing amount of his attention to these 
conunissions. 

Ashley did more than any one of his con- 
temporaries tr) put English scholars in touch 
with continental literature and w'ith continental 
problems, tic recognized the need for mastering 
the work of the Cicrman historical schools al- 
though advocating the rejection of certain of 
their dogmatic conclusions. He did not stand 
alone in uiging economists to abandon heated 
discussions of method, but no one stated more 
aptly nor developed more notably the construc- 
tive concept of economic history as a border 
line discipline embracing problems both of 


historical criticism and of theoretical analysis 
(“On the Study of Economic History” in Quar- 
terly Journal of licorumics^ vol. vii, 1892 93, 
1 1 5-36)* Bei-ausc of the high qualities of judg- 
ment displayed in Ashley’s concrete historical 
studies even his earliest work is still significunt, 
despite the subseijuent research of many stu- 
dents with leisure and facilities for archive woik 
which he ne\cr enjoyed. 

Amhott Pavson Usiuu 

Important works: JamcK and Philip fan ArUitUU 
(lA>ndon 18S3); Thr Rar/y Iftstotv of the Kniihsh 
Wooden Ittdmhy (Ualtinioie 1887); An Introdwtion 
to Kniflhh Fionomte IJistaiy and Theoiy, 2 aoIs 
( l^undon i888 <^3, 4th eil. Ixmdtm 1^14 23), trans- 
lated into (ieinuin (i8(>6), Russian ( i8g7), }'icn<h 
(igoo) and JaiviniNe; Surftvs, Ihftotic and Ftonnmtr 
(New Voik I goo); 1 he Idfustment of IVaifts, A Study 
in the (^'md and Iron Indust ruf of (Juat Hntain and 
Anmua (la>ndon igo3); 7 //< Tanft P/ohhni (f.ondnn 
IQ03, 3rd ed. London igii), The Pionn of tht 
Ceiman Woikinif iltasuf in tin Last {}uatttt of a 
CentUfV (T.nndon 1004), Vhe Hi 101100111 Onuinisatutn 
of England (l^indon igi4); liusnus^ L\ononnis (l.on- 
don igab); The Itnad of Our Foufathirs (Oslord 
1928). 

Conndt: Claphani, J. II., in Ecnnoniic Journal , \nl. 
xxwit (n)27) 67.S Sl \\tinl»iTi»ei, ( >tto, in Jahthutfut 
Jur \ at tonal tfknntnmv und Statistik, 31 d sei., sol. Iwii 
(1027) 630 3S. 

ASIENTO, a term of aiicic’'** Spanish piMic 
law, designates a contract by which the' exeiii- 
tion of a public scrMce, such as public woiks, 
colonization, collection of taxes or pnnision of 
supplicN, was farmed out by the* administration 
to an individual. The Spanish possessions on 
the American continent were developed by 
asientos of colonization, of cultivation and espe- 
cially of the supply of Negro labor. It was this 
last asiento which had the greatest financial, 
ec'onomic and diplomatic importance. 

The need for labor made itself felt shortly 
after the concjuest as it was seen that the iialiAcs 
were unfit for the necessary work, their nuinln rs 
being rapidly decimated as a result ’of cruel 
exploitation. The problem was complex. The 
slaves had to be secured in tlie markets on the 
shores of Africa — regions not under the control 
of Spain, as her colonial activity had been 
directed toward America by the celebrated Inill 
of Pope Alexander ill. The African trading 
wer^ in the hands of the Portuguese, French 
and English; and the Spanish government, by 
virtue of the uncontented dogma of colonel 
exclusivism, refused foreigners access to her 
own possessions. The commercial monopoly or 
America was jealously guarded by the kingdom 
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of Castile, and all economic rclatbns with the 
new continent were farmed out to the University 
of the Merchants of Seville, under the adminis- 
tration of the Consulado (commercial tribunal) 
of Cadiz. However, the Spanish administration 
was never able to control effectively the com- 
merce of the asientists nor to prevent their 
ajiiductingan active smuggling trade in Spanish 
|M)sscssions under cover of the Negro traffic. 
Outside of the cx)mmercial and maritime ad- 
ministration of Cadiz the regiilatif)n of the 
Negro traffic came under the jurisdiction of 
the Council of the Indies, which controlled it 
through commissary judges, often in the service 
of tlie asientists. When the asiento passed into 
the hands of powerful foreign companies these 
companies diverted to their own profit the 
commerce and exchange with the Indies. 

'rjie earliest sluprnents of slaves were under- 
taken under licenses issued by the treasury. 
This permitted the bestowing of favors on 
friends of the king and the collection of high 
duties as si^uiu; for loans. A first concession 
was granl<‘d in 15:18 to two merchants ot 
Seville. Afterwards the umcessions reverted to 
the state until 1590. When Philip II reunited 
Portugal with Spain (15S0-1660), the asiento 
in spite of Castilian resistance fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese factories in Africa ((Viutino, 
if'oi; Coello, i6oy; Laincgo, 1623; Angel and 
Sossa, 1631). 

Following Portuguese independence, nego- 
tiations w’erc conducted with two Genoese 
(1662) with a view to curbing the business of the 
Oulch who had established themselves in the 
Portiigiicsc possessions, notably at C\ini9ao, a 
veritable fortress from which they flcMided the 
Spanish ailonics with merchandise. The Eng- 
lish wore equally active in J;uiiaica. ^I'he Con- 
sulado tried to conduct the slave trade on its 
own account, but the Dutch firms formed 
airangements with the Spanish asientists and 
one of .these firms, the house of Cojmians of 
Amsterdam, secured the concession (ibyo) un- 
dt'r pressure of the diplomacy of tlic StaU 
(General. T'his W'as the first foreign asiento. 
Attacked as heretical by tlic Council of the 
Indies, which feiircd the diffusion of Protostant- 
vsm as much as it did interloping, CojTnans had 
to abandon his contract. 

Portuguese diplomacy succeeded shortly after- 
wards (1696) in obtaining the asiento for the 
Cachcu Company, in which the king was intcr- 
^ted. Madrid hoped thus to neutralize the 
^ntraband activity of the other occidental 


powers, but conflict with Lisbon soon arose and 
lasted until the death of Charles 11. At the 
accession of Philip v to the throne of Spain, 
I'rench diplomacy secured an ephemeral alliance 
witli Portugal by means of ^vavy indemnities 
in favor of the Cachcu Company (Treaty of 
Alliance of June 18, 1701). At this time the 
government of I^uis xiv, on September 14, 
1701, awarded the asiento to the French Guinea 
Company represented by Admiral Ducassc, 
governor of Santo Domingo. The aim of the 
FVencli goveniment was to restore prosperity 
to the Spanish Indies, tt> exclude English and 
Dutch commerce fnim them and to reap its 
reward by the profits of the asiento. The tw’o 
kings were each interested in this international 
contnict to the extent of a quarter, but the 
company, obliged to furnish Negroes to the 
French colonists as well, was inadequate to the 
task anri negotiated with its competitors. It 
succeeded, nevertheless, with the complicity of 
the Spanish governors and officials, in laying 
hands on a large part of the commerce of the 
Atlantic, of the South Seas and of the interior 
of the vice regencies. The king of Spain bor- 
rowed large sums of money from it. 

After the War of the Spanish Succession the 
English government resolved in its turn to 
demand the asiento. A contract had been pre- 
pared in 1710 and the celebrated South Sea 
Company was organized in Ixmdon to exploit 
the privilege which Pliilip V granted in order 
to retain Iiis crown. This was one of the major 
negotiation > of the Congress of Utrecht, at 
which English diplomacy secured the asiento at 
the cost of imjxirUuit economic and political 
claims. Although the treaty signed at Nladrid, 
March 26, 1713, gave the asiento to England 
for thirty years, she kept it for nearly forty. 
Among other favors the English received the 
right to send annually to the fairs of Cartagena 
and of Porto Bello a registered ship {twrio de 
rr^hho) with 500 tons of merchandise. This 
privilege was abused, for the ship was constantly 
replenished surreptitiously. T'hen too the right 
of internal transportation made possible the 
introduction of merchandise into the interior 
of the country. When England renounced the 
asiento in 1750 in the Treaty of Madrid, all 
the commerce of the Indies had been diverted 
from Spain through interloping, which had 
proceeded with the connivance of authorities 
and colonists even during the war. Although 
the two crowns were interested in the enterprise, 
the stockholders of the South Sea Company 
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never ostensibly did a profitable business, for 
the Negro trade was no more than a screen. 
In fact it vi-as through interloping that the 
directors and agents grew rich, and the conduct 
of the enterprise .gave rise to serious scandals. 

In 1750 the Spanish government reverted 
to natioiul concessionnaires and divided the 
enterprise into [^rtial asientos. Often, however, 
foreigners engaged in the business under as- 
sumed names. As the economic and amimercial 
policy of Spain became more liberal, the insti- 
tution lost its (Xilitical interest. With freedom 
of trade it dis.ippcared and was no more than a 
mtxnory by the time of the humanitarian cam- 
paign against bla\cry and tlie .slave trade. 

The asiento was not one of the determining 
elements in the extension of the sla\e trade; 
on the contrar}', it scr\cd indirectly to check 
the extension of this trade, since the monopoly 
of the slave traffic was employed as a cover for 
general commercial operations. The asiento had 
another result. It allowed the Spanish posses- 
sions which were being smothered by colonial 
c.xciusivi$m to li\e a tolerably comfortable life 
economically and to circumvent the home mo- 
nopoly, w'hich W'as incapable of suppljing them 
adequately. In this way it acted as a safety valve 
Ahich for a time retarded the movement of the 
Latin American states toward independence. 
The asiento also brought about a community 
of commercial interests among the European 
nations supplying the new continent and thus 
prepared the way for the doctrine of the open 
door. 

Georghs Scelle 

See: Slavfry; Slave Trade; Coionihs; Iu'onomic 
Policy; Mikcamilism; Charti-kfd Compamls; 
Co.srESSiioNs; Monopolifs, 1*lbli<’; Rem ml Farm- 
ing; Smuggling. 

Consult: Scclle, G. A. J. J., La trmte negriere aux 
Indes de Castille. CorUrats et traites d*assieniv, 2 vols. 
(Paris 1906). 

ASOKA, third sovereign of the Maurva dy- 
nasty of the Indian empire of Magadha, which 
included most of present day India together 
with Afghanistan. Asoka came to the throne 
about 273 B.c. and reigned until about 242. The 
date of his death is uncertain. Originally a 
devotee of the Brahmanical religion, about the 
year 260 he became converted to Buddhism. A 
profound change took place thereafter both in 
his character and in his policies. He accepted 
completely the principle of non-vblence (ahimsa) 
and applied it not only to the world of man but 


to that of dumb animals and birds as well. He 
abandoned aggressive warfare, enjoined reli- 
gious toleration and called for the proper treat- 
ment of slaves and servants. Asoka has often 
been called the “Constantine of Buddhism.” 
Just as Constantine opened a new era in the 
development of Roman law, with Christianity 
as a potent factor, so Asoka exerted himself 
strenuously to make dharma, the religio-lcgal 
system which Buddhism had been developing 
for three centuries, the law not only of his 
individual life but of his realm. Two factors 
contributed to perpetuate and extend the legal 
system which he established; first, the inscrip- 
tion of his edicts, aggregating over 5000 w^ords, 
on pillars and rocks over a vast area; second, 
an intensive, comprehensive missionary elFort 
which resulted in spreading his cherished faith 
over most of .Asia. 

'fhe most authoritative edition of Asoka's 
edicts is that of E. Hultzsch in vol. i of (Corpus 
inscriptionum indicarum (Oxford 1925). A more 
popular edition is that of Vincent A. Smith 
(0.\ford 1909). 

Charles S. Lobingilr 

Comult: Smith. Vincent A., Asoka (3rd cd. Oxford 
1920); Mooktrji. Radhakuniud, Asoka (Ix>ndon lo^K). 

ASQUITH, HERBERT HENRY. Fiimr Earl 
OF Oxford and Asgririi (iiS52’-i92S). BiiUsh 
statesman. His f.uher, Josepli Dixon Asqinlh, 
w'as a merchant, a man of culture and rcline- 
ment; and his mother was the daiightei of 
William Willans of Huddersfield, a friend of 
Cobden and Bright and a prominent Liberal 
and free trader. Educated at the City of I^ndon 
School, Asquith had a distinguished career at 
Oxford, where he was scholar and fellow of 
Balliol and president of the Oxford Union De- 
bating Society. He went to the bar and achieved 
a reputation by his work on the Parnell Com- 
mission (1889). For some time he contributed 
regularly to the Spectator and the Economist. In 
1886 he was elected Liberal Home Rule mcnihcr 
for the Saittish constituency of East Fife and 
in 1890 was appointed Queen’s Counsel. His 
gifts as a platform speaker and debater were 
quickly rccogni/ed by the party, and at the 
suggestion of John Morley he was included in 
Gladstone’s last administration (1892) as secre- 
tary of state for the Home Office. He held this 
position under Ix>rd Rosebery until the defeat 
of the Liberal government in 1895. 

Asquith’s highly efficient administration of 
the Home Office was distinguished by the ap 
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pointment of a chief woman inspector for 
factories. Under the influence of Lord Rosebery » 
Sir Edward Grey and R. B. Haldane his Liber- 
alism took a somewhat socialistic and decidedly 
imperialistic turn, and as a result he became 
separated from John Morley, Sir William Har- 
court and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannennan. 
nii'4 divergence became acute in the Boer War, 
which Asquith supported as vice president of 
the Liberal league. After the war, when Joseph 
Chamberlain started his tariff reform agitation, 
the breach was healed; and Asquith distin- 
guished himself as champion of free tnulo and 
as the most effective of Chamberlain’s critics. 
In the Liberal administration of 1905 he was 
a[)pointed chancellor of the exchequer. In this 
office he paid off many millions of the national 
debt and by prudent finance paved the way for 
old age pensions. On Campbell-Bannerman’s 
resignation shortly before his death (1908) 
Asquith l)ccame prime minister, an office which 
he held until f Qifi, when he was forced to resign 
to make way tor i^loyd Cicorge. 

As prime minister Asquith was responsible 
for the establishment of old age pensions and 
of unemployment insurance. He also carried the 
Pailiatnent Act limiting the veto of the House 
of l/ords, which was secured only after two 
successive genend elections in 1910. As an inter- 
national figure Asquith w’ill always be remem- 
bered as the man wdio brought Great Britain 
into the World War on the side of France. He 
remained leader of the Liberal party after his 
elexation to the peerage (1925); and one of his 
last public acts v^as, during the (icneral Strike 
of 11)26, to refuse further collaboration with 
Lloyd (fcorgc in the councils of the party. 

Asquith wrote little, but delivered many 
speeches, W'hich are available in collected form. 
His The Genesis of the World War (New York 
1923) is a temperate presentation of the British 
case for joining in the war. It is weak and imper- 
lect, however, in its discussion of (icrman and 
Russian diplomacy. Asquith also published Fi^*v 
Years of the British Parliament (Boston 1926). 
Asquith’s diary, Memoirs atid Reflections^ 

(2 vols., Boston 1928), was published 
posthumously. 

Francis W. Hirst 

Consult: Aldcrson, J. P,, Mr. Asquith (London 1905I; 
Elias, Frank, The Riqht lion. IL H. Asquith, M.P. 
(Ix)ndon 1009); Spender, Harold, Herbert Henry 
^^ith (Ixmdon 1915); Notcatcin, Wallace, 

^reer of Mr. Asquith” in Political Science Quarterly^ 
voLxai (1916) 361-79. 


ASSASSINATION. Used in a political sense 
assassination refers to the killing of a person in 
public life from a political motive and without 
legal process. The motive may be limited to 
some real or fancied wrong impelling the as- 
sassin alone, or it may be the belief that the 
assassin or the group whose attitude he shares 
stands to benefit by the removal of the victim. 
Assassination is to be distinguished from the 
death of political figures in civil conflicts which 
are tantamount to warfare and from the execu- 
tion of political offenders where, although the 
political purpose served may he similar to that of 
assassination, the act is performed by the group 
in dc facto political pow’er and with at least tlie 
scmhhncc of legal process. Where the victim of 
a murder is in public life but has been killed for 
non-political reasons the act is homicide in the 
category of criminal law and not, like assassina- 
tion, in the category of public law. 

I’he essential relation of assassination is with 
the struggle for political power. As a technique 
in this struggle it has been used in every period 
of history and under a variety of governmental 
forms. Assassination is most rarely found in 
primitive groups, where political pow’er is 
mainly potential in the compulsions of the 
grtmp and where, moreover, the tabus w’ith 
which the chief is invested inspire a fear which 
precludes the possibilities of violence- At the 
other extreme — ^that of complete political dis- 
organization — assassination shades into open 
conflict. Be mg essentially extra-constitutional, 
assassinatiiMi implies the constitutional forms 
which it supplements. When, in the sequence of 
political institutions, unchecked violence is dis- 
placed by constituted methods for the succession 
of power, furtive and secret death crops up con- 
tinually in order to attain what the imnstitutional 
procedures do not permit. Assassination is thus 
an index of the gap between the driving political 
impulsi's of men and the limits for their attain- 
ment set up by the existing political forms. 

Among the v irious types of assassination the 
most significant division is between the dynastic 
and the revolutionary. While not primarily 
chronological such a division corresponds 
roughly with the pre-modem and the modern 
periods. In its dynastic form assassination has 
found its classic expression in connection with 
the hereditary monarchy, although the struggles 
within a hereditary nobility do not differ essen- 
tially from it. Through its recurrence in the 
annals of every monarchy the dynastic type of 
assassination has become familiar in historical 
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literature. At an early period it had acquired 
almost the status of a fine art at the hands of 
Eg}’ptian Pharaohs, Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Persian kings, Roman and Byzantine emper- 
ors. The pages* of Herodotus and Giblxm 
describe with a melancholy splendor the 
processes of dynastic conflict in temis of de- 
cadence, corruption and per\’ersions. An expla- 
nation in ethical terms seems unsatisfying, how- 
ever, since it is still necessary to explain the 
emei^ence of the moral obliquity. 

The fault seems to have been at bottom not 
moral but political and social. Where power is 
centralized in a single person assassination 
recommends itself to dynastic intrigues and 
ambitions as easily the best method for seizing 
it. Dynastic assassination has occurred most 
frequently therefore in periods of the formation 
or degeneration of kingdoms and huge empire- 
masses. Every increase in absolutism has in- 
creased the desirability of the ix)wer held by the 
king; and the fact that the government is in such 
cases generally centralized in a capital city and 
subject to the vicissitudes of a praetorian guard 
increases its vulnerability. Under such condi- 
tions the monarchy beaimes a prize to be fought 
over by every aspirant who can fashion a lineage 
or hire soldiers to aid him. Even the political in- 
ventiveness of the Persian and Roman rulers, 
while expending itself on administrative central- 
ization, did not create a mechanism for the sue- 
cession of pow’cr which could bear up under the 
pressure of assassination. The power of the rul- 
ing dynasty — hedged about though it was by 
divinity and by other sanctions, sacred and 
seailar — was not proof against frequent attempts 
at the seizure of power. 

But behind this vulnerability of governmental 
structure lay a more fundamental fact. The em- 
pires of antiquity w'ere built up by the process of 
conquest, the process of destroying the close 
knit tribal allegiances of kinship groups and sub- 
stituting for them looser political allegiances. 
The absolutistic monarchies were thus without 
roots in the political needs or desires of the 
governed. Except for self-interest or fear, no 
strong tie tx>und subject to ruler. This fact, 
while it stripped court intrigues of any deep 
social significance, made it possible for diem to 
go on without hindrance from the population 
and lent to every contestant for power who was 
liberal in his offers the aid he needed. Every- 
thing that went with power — splendor and 
wealth and the enjoyment of sensual delights — 
was limited to the strategic position from which 


levies could be made on the underlying popula- 
tion. In minds trained in the ideals of a military 
aristocracy the impulse to power overrode every 
other consideration. Where the cultivation of 
the industries and the aits — everything that in 
modern times ser\es to encompass the energies 
of men and to offer them a diversity of careers- * 
was excluded as ignoble, all that remained for 
the aristocracy was the passion for power. In 
such an atmosphere political careerism flour- 
ished and dynastic assassination went with it. 
Such a governmental and social structure was in 
antiquity most closely associated with the 
dynasties of the East; and there the psycho- 
logical atmospliere too nourished assassination 
as a recognized politiail method. 

At the eiul of the eleventh century a secret 
society of the Ismailite sect of Mohammedanism 
was founded in Persia by llassan Sahah with the 
object of disseminating heterodox doctrine. 
Hassan Sabah seems to have been a man of 
genuine political inventiveness who recogniycil 
the cnicial aiul prcairious position that the 
monarch held in the highly centralized, loosely 
integrated governments of the East. I le saw that 
a small but compact force that could move 
swiftly and strike suddenly at king and vi/ier 
could have the entire territory at its feet. Forti- 
fying itself in secure mountain ca.stlcs thi.s 
SfKriety with its Grand Master, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, terrorized Persia and Egypt lor 
centuries by the suddennes.s and effectiveness rif 
its assassinations and niainuined a verit.ihlc 
imperium in imperio. In organizing his method of 
violence in systematic fashion llassan displayed 
considerable administrative genius. After feed- 
ing hashish to a select band of young men the 
Grand Master would give them a glimpse of the 
sensual joys that awaited them in heaven; tlicy 
were then ready, even at the cost of their lives, 
to do his bidding with a rolxjt-like obedience. 
The Crusaders, who came in contact with them 
in the twelfth century, learned to knowjthem as 
“assassins” {HashistUn) from the role that hash- 
ish played in their novitiate; and struck by the 
demoniac efficiency of the system they brought 
its name and fame with them when they re- 
turned to Europe. 

The method, previously known in Europe but 
never on so systematic a scale, had remained 
relatively unused, except in the Byzantine Em- 
pire, since the disintegration of the western 
Empire and the effective advent of Christianity. 
The role that Christianity had played had been 
to sap the vitality of assassination by emphasiz- 
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ing the sanctity of human life. The rigorous con- 
trol ^hich the mediaeval church exercised upon 
the lives and consciences of monarchs and 
nobles, through its use of excommunication and 
Its general dominance over mediaeval thought, 
did much to soften \iolencc in a lawless period 
ol feudal strife. But with the Kcnaissance it 
became apparent that t’le principal effect of 
('hristianity upon dynastic assassination had 
been not so much to nullify it as to make it more 
coxert, force it into concealment and compel it 
to evolve a justifying theory. The change in the 
intellectual atmosphere of Europe, the rc\ival of 
pagan attitudes and the loosening of repressions 
that are associated with the Renaissance qiiali- 
hed the strength of Christianity and converted it 
from a principle of inner coercion into an instru- 
ment of rhetfiric. I'he Renaissance republics, the 
seals of the revixal of learning, liecame also the 
centers for the rexival of assassination. The 
lecurds of the Venetian republic reveal a series 
nf pohtic.d murders committed by the order and 
with the rexxard oi the Council of Ten and after- 
xxards hushed up. Machiaxelh’s prince is ad- 
Msed to extirpate anxonc xxho challenges his 
hold on poxxc r; but to the adx ice are added hints 
.IS to how such proceedings may be justified on 
giounds of st.ite and hoxx they may be reconciled 
with hehaxior becoming a C^hristian prince. This 
motif -of using the rhetoric of Christianity to 
defend the logic of \iolence — became wide- 
spread throughout Christendom, and the recon- 
ciliiUion of tlie txxo constituted the task of a 
sehool of political theory in the sixteenth 
century. It is significant that this period, xxhen 
theory came to bolster and rationalize the prac- 
tise of assassination, W’as als<> the period of the 
building of the national state in Europe. Kings 
were now eager to use every resource to con- 
solidate their pow’er against tlie claims of the 
nobility and against such autonomous associa- 
tions as the church and the comnuincs. In such 
a struggle death dealt to a dangerous opponent 
by some serviceable subject was a xxelcomc 
instalment. But since, before the dexelopmeni 
of a theory of absolute sox’ereignty, the king’s 
fiat was not deemed sufficient, a “higher laxv” 
was called in to strengthen it. 

A similar normative tendency showed itself 
in regard to the assassination of one’s foreign 
enemies. There was developing a body of inter- 
national law on the subject whose principal text 
was that assassination as an instrument, while 
permissible during a state of w'arfarc, xvas not 
permissible otherwise. This distinction was con- 
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siderably qualified in the period of international 
religious conflict that followed the Reformation. 
In tlie gigantic struggle between the Reforma- 
tion and the Counter-Reformation the principal 
strategy was to capture the thrones of Europe for 
one creed or another. The life or death of a 
handful of individuals became, or seemed, pivot- 
al, and no king or religious leader was safe from 
assassination when a dagger thrust home or 
poison skilfully administered might decide the 
fate of Europe. 

From the conjunction of these tw’o forces — 
the struggle of the nobility and autonomous 
associations like the church against the absolute 
monarch, and the struggle of creeds to control 
thrones — ^thcre emerged a theorj’ of the permis- 
sibility of regicide which not only furnished a 
theoretical basis for the assassinations of the 
period but by its subsequent importance in the 
struggle for political liberty also laid the basis 
for revolutionary assassination. The Greeks, in 
their doctrine of tyrannicide, had considered the 
slaying of a tyrant an act of cixic virtue; the 
neot> rannicidc of the Roman Republic had 
made the name of Bnitus a synonxm for patri- 
otic passion undaunted by the necessity for 
murder. The Monarchomachs now proceeded to 
take these doctrines out of the context of the 
political institutions and traditions of the city- 
staU's of antiquity, and made them the instru- 
ments for the political purposes of their own 
period. A<'«sassination became equated xvith a 
self-sacntii'ng nobility of motive in carrj'ing out 
the demands of an ideology. When to this was 
added the crusade against authority by the 
philosophcs of the French Rex'olution and its 
lesultant glorification of the value of the individ- 
ual judgment, the scene was laid for the various 
phases of ideological, or revolutionary, assassina- 
tion vxhich added much to the turbulence of 
nineteenth century political history. 

The ideology in defense of which Ravaillac 
leaped upon the carriage of Henry iv and 
stalihcd him h.* 1 been mainly religious; that 
which prompted Charlotte Corday had been 
mainly political. With the industrial revolution 
and the creation of a disinherited population the 
emphasis in the motivation of assassination be- 
gan to shift from these to a predominantly 
economic ideology. The political ideals still 
made a great noise in the nineteenth century, 
however. Mazzini advocated the assassination 
of Napoleon iii, and Orsini did his best to 
carry it out. In a transmuted form — ^the struggle 
of submerged racial groups for nationality and 
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autonomy — the ideals of political liberty re- 
tained their nile in the motivation of assassina- 
tion, especially in Central Europe and the 
Balkans, and promise to have ainsiderable 
viability in the future. The equalitarian stniggles 
of the eighteenth century spawned in the nine- 
teenth a host of republics, especially in Central 
and South America; there the democratic pro- 
cedures, grafted upon a national pavchology in- 
herited from a monarchical tradition, resulted in 
a chronic tendency to assassination of presidents 
and presidential contenders which, while actu- 
ated by the rhetoric of political ideals, is essen- 
tially dynastic. 

But all these political motivations of assassina- 
tion represented the end rather than tlie begin- 
ning of a tendency. 'Fhe principal accession to 
the vitality of assassination came from the world 
wide stniggle for economic ec{uality. The as- 
sassin tended gradually to turn his attention 
from the political despot to those who stood for 
an entire system of economic despotism. Assas- 
sination consequently became of increasing im- 
portance in th(jse countries where the contrast 
between unearned wealth and extreme poverty 
created the most pervading sense of injustice. It 
was, however, when the sporadic assassinations 
all over the wwld gave way to the systematic 
nihilism developed in Russia that the conserva- 
tive forces of the world grew really terrified. 'Fhc 
philosophical desperatism of nihilism based 
upon a revolutionary socialism presented the 
alarming spectacle of an organized technique of 
murder to carry out a conscious programof social 
reconstruction. Russia became the locus classicus 
of this new creative development in assassina- 
tion; and the psychological types drawn in the 
novels of Turgenev and Dostoevsky and 
actualized in a series of assassinations culminat- 
ing in that of Alexander 11 became archctj'pes in 
the imagination of the western world. The high 
point of the theory of assassination w^as reached 
in the doctrine of the ^Tropaganda of the Deed.” 

It was inevitable that the techniques evolved 
in the prosecution of revolutionary radicalism 
should be taken over, when no better weapons 
offered, by ideologies of a completely different 
type. The rootlcssness and diaofganization of 
post-war society in 1918 and the social psychoses 
engendered by the war were a favorable milieu 
for assassination. In Germany and Hungary, in 
Italy and Spain, the forces of extreme reaction 
and extreme radicalism made use of the same 
weapons, with the balance of effectiveness de- 
cidedly on the side of the former. In Germany 


secret societies founded by returned soldiers 
whose demobilization could not under the 
circumstances be completed, and disguised as 
agricultural colonies, employment bureaus, 
veterans’ associations, athletic clubs and choral 
societies, oiganizcd assassinations systcmaticallv. 
In the mid.st of the general anarchy they func- 
tioned with deliberateness and despatch; and to 
the organized murder there came accessions 
from the psychical contagion that rescmhled 
other post-W'ar hysterias, (jumbel revords that 
in the four years covered by his study there were 
354 assassinations by the Right and 22 by the 
I^fl. With an unerring appraisal the youthful 
Brutuses who in the main carried out the as- 
sassinations selected as victims the effective and 
creative radical and liberal leadership -Karl 
Liehknecht, Rosa laivemburg, Kurt Eisner, 
Walthcr Rathenau. And in the general disr)rgani- 
zation most of the assassins went practically 
unpunished. In the pnn'css of creating dictator- 
ships in Hungary and Fascist Italy there was a 
resort to similar methods on a smaller scale, the 
most bruited inciilcnt In'ing the assassination of 
Matteotti. 

The distinction between dynastic and ideo- 
logical assa.ssination offered above was not in- 
tended as a dichotomy, 'rherc have b(x*n many 
instances in which the assassin has been im- 
pelled neither by political op|H>rttinism nor by a 
set of .sr>ciul tenets, but by what seems to us the 
distorted impulse of insanity. 'Fhe psychological 
difference between Brutus and Guitcau can, 
howevei, be overemphasized. Essentially the 
psychology of cverj’ assassin is an abnormal 
psychology, the psychology of obsession and 
monomania. I’he thwarted individual who kills 
for exhibitionism, the anarchist who kills for a 
theory and the man who has been sent by (fod to 
rid the world of its worst enemy have in common 
a complete and unreserved devotion to a mental 
construct, of which, how’cvcr, one instance 
might appear less reasonable than another to a 
^‘reasonable man,” But to ev'cry assassin the 
logic of his act is as straight aod unerring as the 
course of his bullet. 

The actual efficacy of assassination as a politi- 
cal method i.s less certain. 'Ilie ethical oppro- 
brium attaching to the act has usually precluded 
an appraisal of its social value. Assassination as a 
political method is fundamentally destructive 
and ncgiitivc. In the past, w’hcn the role of par- 
ticular individuals counted for more in the 
governmental structure than it does today, ap- 
preciable shifts in the alignment of power could 
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DC accomplished by the death of a crucial indi- 
vidual. But more and more the despairs out of 
which grow the impulses toward assassination 
are directed against institutions and not men. 
I'he weapons that assassination has perfected — 
poison, the dagger, the revolver, the bomb — are 
iutile against an institution like property. As- 
sassination can therefore merely select as its 
victim the symbol of tlic thing hated. The loss to 
{Mjciety consequent upon the death of the victim 
often turns, as in the case of fdncoln, on issues 
which the assassin was incapable of appraising. 
The most important function that assassination 
scm*s is that of a vehicle of protest against in- 
justices which the existing constitutional pro- 
cedures seem incapable of teined^ing. But even 
in this respect assassination generally defeats its 
own ends. The hidden fears f)f society arc 
aroused and a revulsion of feeling is awakened hy 
the enormity of the act. Thinking himself a 
martyr, the assassin succeeds only in creating a 
martyr for the cause he hates. 
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ASSEMBLIES, LEGISLATIVE. See Legis- 
lative Assemblies. 

ASSEMBLY, RIGHT OF. The right of as- 
sembly is guaranteed by all but three state 
constitutions (Minnesota, New Mexico, Vir- 
ginia) and by the United States constitution. 
The latter, however, restricts only Congress, 
which is unlikely to legislate against meetings. 
Historically and in constitutions the right of 
assembly is connected with the right of petition, 
first protected by the English Bill of Rights of 
1689; but most assemblies now arc held for 
other purposes such as discussion, exhortation 
and demonstration. In practise these clauses 
have even less effect upon governmental action 
than have free speech clauses. Both rights are 
judicially confined to situations which do not 
offer serious danger to public safety, order and 
morals. An assemblage of human beings, like 
a publication, may cause evils through the 
eventual spread of the ideas uttered, but it also 
presents the danger of immediate harmful acts 
by the assemblers or their opponents. Unfortu- 
nately judges and ofFicials have often failed to 
realize that these risks must be overlooked as 
much as possible if the constitutional right of 
assembly is to have any real value. 

Certain limitations apply to the right re- 
gardless of the place of the assembly. Thus 
several persons planning a crime, e.g. Steven- 
son’s “Suicide Club,” cannot secure constitu- 
tional iinm'.nity by meeting together. Again a 
meeting as i*mblcd for the use of open force is 
unlawful. Even if persons gather for a lawful 
purpose they will become an unlawful assembly 
by amimitting or intending a breach of peace 
or creating in neighlxiring persons a reasonable 
fear tiiat they will commit such a breach. The 
fear that opponents of a meeting will break it 
up by violence does not ordinarily render it 
unlawful. The authorities should arrest the 
assailants, not disperse the meeting. If, however, 
the assemblers provoke such attacks by scur- 
rilous speeches or banners, their meeting be- 
comes unlawful. And even an innocent gathering 
may l>e dispersed by the authorities as a last 
resort, if that is the only way to keep the peace 
from being broken by opponents. It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, however, if the meeting may be 
forbidden in advance on this ground. Finally, 
whenever three or more persons create a tumul- 
tuous disturbance of the peace calculated to 
terrify others, such a disturbance constitutes a 
riot, a much graver offense than unlawful assem- 
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bly, especially for those who continue to par- 
ticipate in the meeting after a magistrate gives 
an order of dispersal —called in 1 ngland “rtad- 
mg the Riot Vet 

The place of the meeting may involve further 
limitations Outdoor meetings on prnate land 
with the owners permission au suhje'ct onlv to 
the rules mentioned ihovt, but street pirades 
and gatherings on sidtw ilks or in parks mav 
mterfere with the public rights of passage and 
enjovmcnt Munieipil authorities are often 
legillv empowered to issue permits for such 
uses of public propertv and to punish those 
holding meetings without a permit I here is 
much divcrgenec of luduial opii i m as to 
v\hethcr the authontus rniv \ ilidh be given 
unlimited arbitrirv discretion to refuse permits 
In practise, however, Mieh rctusils are frte|iRnt 
to unp<3pular groups and in times of excite me nt, 
when the privilege nt isstmbline h is its greatest 
value Inel<x>r meetings even in pri\ ite build- 
ings may be regiihtcei to prevent fire and 
collapse, and the possibilitv of such elangeis is 
often made the pretext for prohibiting discus- 
sion of topics dististeful to the authorities 

Legal sanctions against the improper dispersal 
r r a lawful asscmblj by the police are prictieallv 
iiieffcetive I he abseinbltrs may lawfully resist 
the police, but not to the extent of causing 
senoub lx3ehlv injun It is hardly worth their 
while to try to c<dleet damigts from the polieq 
for battery It thev prefer to continue the meet- 
ing uniil toreiblv dispersed ami le) dtfenel prose- 
cutK ns, thev uinnut secure acquittals or a 
judieid decision thu the meeting v%as lawful 
until weeks ifterw irds, when the occasion for 
gathering i!» long past *^1 hus the real decision as 
to the piopriet> of a nucling lies with the police 
and the municipal oihcials Ihe constitutional 
right of issemliK is safeguarded onlv bj their 
goo 1 sense snd by public opinion 

1 he I ngh^h law is about the same as the 
Amencin, despite the absence of constitutional 
guarantees In practise, meetings art freer irom 
police interference and may be held m Hyde 
Park, I-ondon, without any permit unless the 
l^ark IS closed to the entire public In I ranee 
and Germany, instead of a systfm of permits, 
notification of the meeting must be given in 
advanec to the poliee, who must issue a receipt, 
which serves as evidence of lawfulness 7 he 
notice enables the |)olice to be on hand in 
sufhcicnt force to pirser\( order 
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ASSI SSMI M 01 I \\I N 1 he word issess- 
ment in connection with tixilion mi ms tlu 
process of listing uul v lining tlu t ix ible objicts 
on which 1 1 IX IS to be h vied 1 he tenn is sonic 
times used to refer to the process of levying 
the tax or to tht irnoiint of tix th it is levied 
but this usage is elliptic il since the listing an i 
appriising pmciss precedes thi eoniputation of 
tilt tax th it IS due 

The technique of assessment vines grtUlv 
with ditfeient foirns ol tisalion In the use of 
property md estite tixes the ehiif problems 
arise in the valuition of laige property aggre 
gates, in iiieoine tixation ejiiestions of ehsenini- 
nation between expense or lo s items and true 
profit, between capital increments and inconu, 
the determination of pioper depreention and 
similar nntteis demind a different Init equilly 
specialized teehniepie, while in the customs still 
a different type of problem is presentsd Iht 
essential elements of the process of assessment 
are, however, to be found in all taxation Ihe) 
are first, the determination of the taxible ob- 
jects to be assessed, second, the time and place 
of asbCbsment, third, the standard of assessment 
fourth, the officers responsible for assessment 
fifth, review and e(]uali/ation or coneetion of 
assessments, and sixth, measures for the pn- 
vcntion of fraud and evasion. 

The first step in tax assessment is the deter 
mination of the obiexts to be assessed 7'ax laws 
furnish a general description of taxable objects 
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and a list of specific exemptions. In general 
property taxation the principal exemptions are 
public property, the property of religious, edu- 
cational and philanthropic institutions not oper- 
ated for profit, and minimum amounts of 
property to individuals. In income taxation the 
taxable object is usually net income, which is 
determined by deducting certain forms of ex- 
pense and outgo from the enumerated fi}rms of 
giDSs receipt of income. Under the inheritance 
tax the tiixablc object is ordinarily the benc- 
liciary’s share of the net estate. Customs and 
excise tax laws enumerate the taxable objects in 
detail. These objects may consist of certain 
forms of property or, in the case of the excise, 
certain transactions, acts or prbiieges. In the 
United States there are no settled principles 
determining the tax exemption ix)licy; the prac- 
tise is a result of administrative expediency, 
sentimental influences and public welfare con- 
siderations. 

The time and place of assessment v.iiy^ with 
the nature ol the tax to be levied. When the 
liability to taxation is contingent ujwm the oc- 
currence of a certain event, as the dc«ith of a 
property owner, the iinportatirin or sale of a 
criminodity, the time of ass(‘ssment is thereby 
automatically determined. When the tax is peri- 
odic, the date of assessment must he arl)itrarily 
fixed, 'fhe date is particularly important in 
mcome taxation l>ecause there it affects the 
iTiairiiitudc of the taxable c>bject. Income tax 
laws not only designate the time interval within 
which returns may be mailc but alsc) prescribe 
the period to be ccivcred by the return. Ordi- 
narily this is a oilendar or a fiscal yc.ir; but it 
iiuv be a shorter period, as in the return of 
wages under the Hritish income tax, or the 
a\eragc of a longer period, as in the Wisconsin 
income tax act of 1927. 

'rhe question of place of assessment involves 
the important issue as to which governmental 
authority is to benefit by the payment of a tax. 
No uniformity of practise prevails on the sub- 
ject, chiefly because no government readily 
surrenders its power to tax: frequent cases of 
double taxation arc the result. 'Fhe place of 
assessment is most easily determined in the case 
of customs duties and of excise taxes: it is the 
point of entry or place of production or ship- 
^t*nt. In property taxation real estate anil many 
forms of tangible property arc assessed in the 
district of location. If subject to taxation, intan- 
^il^le personal property, like stocks, bonds, notes 
and money on deposit, is ordinarily assessed at 
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the domicile of the owner. The separation be- 
tween the domicile of the owner and situs of 
the proi>erty leads to troublesome questions in 
inheritance taxation and results in taxation by 
several authorities. In the United States each 
state now has the right to assess for inheritance 
taxation real property and tangible personal 
projicrty situated within its borders, and a series 
of reciprocal agrecmients is bringing acceptance 
of the rule that the slate of the decedent’s resi- 
dence should assess the intangible property. The 
provisions determining liability to income lax 
vary in different countries. T'he federal income 
tax law in the United States requires all citizens, 
regardless of residence, and all resident aliens 
to report their incomes from all sources; while 
non-resident aliens are reijuircd to report the 
income recei\ed from sources within the coun- 
try. To n\oid international double taxation, 
credit is given on a reciprocal basis for income 
taxes paiil to the country of citizenship or 
residence. 

T'he central problem of assessment is that of 
valuing laxai)Ie objects. It is natural to assume 
that value for taxation purposes should not 
differ from market value. In many types of 
taxation, such as inoime taxation and excise and 
customs taxation, where the kind of market 
value to be employed is definitely designated by 
law, it is not difficult to arrive at this fairly 
objective basis for the levying of the tax. On 
the other h ind the problem is often extremely 
complicatia' .n the taxation of property. Many 
property tax laws employ such phrases as “fair 
value,'* “full and fair cash value,’* “actual value 
in money,** “true value in money,” which are 
hangovers from earlier conditions when most 
forms of property were freely transferable. 
Literal compliance with such standards is im- 
possible today in the assessment of many kinds 
of property, such as railroads, great office build- 
ings an»l other large aggregates, for which there 
is no genuinely competitive market. Modem 
property assessment technique requires there- 
fore the application of complicated rules and 
methods to establish a reasonable approximation 
to the value that such property would have in 
a free market. Because of the complexity of the 
situation, and in order to reduce as far as 
possible the notorious arbitrariness of assess- 
ments, certain mechanical niles such as the 
Somers System have been devised for urban 
valuation to guide the assessor. In the American 
general pn)pcrty tax the situation is still further 
complicated by the fact that both legislation and 
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custom have at times sanctioned the listing of 
property at less than true market value. In 
income taxation the basis of assessment is the 
taxable net income which is the net income less 
credits and personal exemptions. 

In view of the difficulties of assessment and 
of the wide discretionary powers vested in the 
hands of assessment officers* considerable im- 
portance attaches to the procedure of appointing 
assessors. In most countries they are centrally 
appointed and controlled. The weakest point 
in the American system is that the property tax 
assessors are elected for a term of one to four 
years by counties or townships* except in some 
cities where they are appointed. The low salary 
paid for this work and the i>olitical necessity of 
maintaining the good will of constituents mili- 
tate against the achievement of the most accu- 
rate and impartial results. The situation was 
somewhat improved when the assessment of 
corporations was transferred to centnd boards 
of assessors or state commissioners. 

Like any administrative act a tax assessment 
is subject to review for the purpose of correcting 
any unfairness to the individual taxpayer which 
may have crept in because of error or favoritism. 
Depending upon existing regulations the appeal 
may be taken either to a superior instance in the 
machine for tax administration, to a special 
administrative court forming a part of the same 
organization or to an ordinary court of la\y. 
In the United States the right to a hearing on 
any assessment is now well established under 
the due process clause. Review under the federal 
income tax has been quite unsatisfactory* and 
the whole procedure h^ now become distinctly 
judicial rather than administrative in itz con- 
ception and operation. Under the general prop- 
erty tax, assessments are first reviewed by local 
boards which act for the town or county with 
power to correct indi\idual assessments, and 
then by a state board of equalization with similar 
powers. Appeals from local equalization may be 
taken to the courts or in some cases to the state 
tax commission. 

In the case of the general property tax the 
review and equalization procedure has still an- 
other purpose* that of securing a uniform basis 
of assessments among different districts so that 
county and state taxes may be equitably dis- 
tributed. The necessity for this geographical 
equalization arises from the fact that tlie per- 
centage of true value at which property is 
assessed may vary fn>m one district to another. 
County and state boards of equalization merely 


manipulate assessment totals* leaving to the local 
tax officials the task of prorating among indi- 
vidiial taxpayers the changes thus made. This 
type of equalization is generally limited to real 
estate assessments. 

It is of the greatest importance to protect the 
integrity of the assessment process by the pre- 
vention of fraud and evasion. The most gener- 
ally employed devices are fines and penalties for 
evasion* fraudulent statement or other attempts 
to defeat the purpose of the law. These are 
effective if applied impartially and if they are 
not so severe as to induce improper leniency in 
their administration. The use of affidavits and 
of sworn retunis is also fairly general. These 
have come to be regarded as virtually worthless 
in the case of the property tax and* were it not 
for the support of other agencies* would pmh- 
ably be as useless in other cases because of the 
limited prospect of prosecution for pcrjtirv. 
Tax ferrets and informers have also been tricil, 
but have not proved conspicuously successful 
in improving the property tax. 'Fhe federal in- 
come tax administration tolerated for a time 
a species of informing against the government 
by permitting former employees to appear for 
large taxpayers who were asking for reductions 
of assessment, 'riiis condition has now' been 
checked by disbarring a former employee from 
appearing within tw'o years as a taxpayer’s rep- 
resentative. I'he customs administration has also 
encouraged the services of informers. 

The most hopeful measures for dealing with 
fraud and evasion in a permanent fashion arc 
those which point in the direction of a higher 
caliber of public official* better equipment and 
training for the difficult technique of assessment* 
relief from partisanship in tax administration 
and the general acceptance of a policy of vigor- 
ous* impartial and intelligent administration of 
the tax law under the direction of suitable cen- 
tral agencies. Since assessment is the point at 
which the tax collection agency comes ia contact 
with the individual taxpayer* it is important 
for both the government and tlie people that it 
be administered with unqrestioncd honesty and 
efficiency. 

IIarley L. Lutz 
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assessments, special. See Special 

Assessments. 

assignats were the paper money of the 
Fri‘nch Revolution. With the exception of the 
]X)st-war inflation in several F^uropean countries 
tlicy ofler the most spectacular example of paper 
money made wortliless by overissue as well as 
the most interesting instance of a close relation 
between the fluctuations in money \alue and the 
political and economic policy of the issuing 
go\crnnicnt. The distinguishing feature of the 
assignats w'as their rapid transformation from 
short time obligations, secured by the confis- 
cated crown and church lands, into irredeemable 
paper money, whose connection with the land 
security underlying it was no more direct than 
the similar relation of later fiat money issues to 
the entin* rcaouices of the state by which they 
were presumably guaranteed. 

In the early stages of the revolution the 
National Assembly was confronted with a large 
public debt, inherited from the ancien regime^ 
and a growing deficit in the current budget. As a 
matter of principle it v\ould not repudiate the 
former and for reasons of political expediency it 
amid not raise taxes. It appealed to the nation 
for a contribution patriotique and pending the sale 
of crown and church lands, which had pre\i 
ously been proclaimed to be at the disposal of 
the nation, issued short time obligations to be 
redeemed with the proceeds of the sale. In 
December, 1789, the National Assembly author- 
ized an issue of 400 million livres of 5 percent 
treasury bills called assignats. Printed in very 
large denominations, they w’crc intended for 
discount with the Caissc d’Escomptc, which had 
the monopoly of legal tender note issue. The as- 
signats .were to have no circulatory power, 
except that they W'crc to be accepted from pur- 
chasers of national land. When received in this 
way they were to be destroyed, but no proxision 
was made for the automatic withdrawal of as- 
signats when the land was paid for by other 
nicans. In April, 1790, when interest on them 
was reduced to 3 percent they were declared 
legal tender, without, however, the obliga- 
tion to receive them at par with other types 
of lawful money. 

I he next step in turning assignats into cur- 
rency was taken in September, 1790, in connee- 
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tion with a new issue of 800 million. Both the 
new assignats and the old were made non-inter- 
est bearing, and bills in considerably smaller 
denominations were printed. It was raized by 
contemporaries that they were dealing in effect 
with money, which had been distrusted since 
the time of John Law. The claim was made, 
however, that the assignats were a lien on confis- 
cated lands, the value of which was estimated at 
from 2000 to 5000 million; nor was the fact dis- 
regarded that they were an excellent means for 
uniting the economic interests of the entire 
population with the fortunes of the revolution. 

In the course of 1791 two more issues amount- 
ing to 900 million livres were made. Coming at a 
time of weakening confidence in the new r^ime, 
these additional issues led to a noticeable de- 
preciation of the assignats. While in the begin- 
ning of 1791 they were at a discount against gold 
of only 9 percent, in the summer of the same 
year the discount fluctuated between 13 and 18 
percent, and in January, 1792, stood at 28 per- 
cent, according to treasury tables based probably 
upon the quotations of bullion. This measure of 
depreciation docs not of course reflect the 
fluctuations in internal purchasing power of the 
assignat; of the latter little is definitely known, 
except that internal depreciation was greater in 
rural districts, particularly in those where anti- 
revolutionary sentiments ^cre widespread. 

In Febniary, 1792, the property of the 
AwigrA, most of whom belonged to the landed 
aristocracy, \^as confiscated and soon afterwards 
put up for sde. But this measure did not arrest 
depreciation. Beginning with the spring of 1792 
the country was involved in external war, and 
during the course of the year three new issues of 
assignats were made to the amount of 1000 
million livres. By June, 1792, as a result of a 
weakening confidence in the new regime the 
assignat lost 43 percent of its face value. After 
the French victorj' of Valmy in September, how- 
ever, It stood again at 72 and remained ap- 
proximately at that value until the end of the 
year. 

On the whole, during 1791 and 1792, inflation 
gave to the country a certain spell of prosperity. 
Exports were encouraged and imports checked, 
while purchasers of the nationalized property 
profited by making their paxments in depreci- 
ated currency. But as a result of the wild rise in 
prices life in the cities became hard both for the 
classes with fixed incomes and for the working 
classes. Riots against the '‘monopolists,*’ “starv- 
ers of the people” and "profiteers” were growing 
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frequent in 1792. In several districts the peasants 
refrised to be paid in paper money and kept a\iay 
from the city markets. 

During the first half of 1793 the issue of 2000 
million additional assigiuts was authori/td be- 
cause the government had no alternate c re- 
sources with which to meet war e\penst‘s and 
pay the salaries of the ti\il scr\ants .Mthoiigh a 
part of former issues was being withdrawn there 
were in August ot this jear 377b million assig- 
nats still in circulation At the same time the war 
both external and ci\il was becoming increas- 
ingly critical. In Apnl the assignat in Pans was 
quoted at 43 percent ot its par \aluc in terms of 
gold and in August at 22 percent Depreciation 
was e\en more marked in the proMnees and 
expeeiallj in those where war was King waged 
The prosperous trade of the preceding two 
years \anished The leap in prices became a pre- 
dominatmg factor in the struggle between the 
Jacobins and the Ciirondins which ended in the 
victor) of the former and the c^stablishment of 
the Reign of Terror. 

The Jacobins tried to halt this depreciation by 
threatening with harsh penalties, even with 
death, those who refused to accept assignats as 
1^1 tender or who sold coin or in any trans- 
action differentiated between the two media In 
their attempt to stabilize pnccs thev decreed 
that the prices of goods could not exceed by 
more than one third or wage« by more than ope 
half those prevailing in 1790. They demonetized 
assignats of all denominations over 100 livrcs, 
which amounted to some 558 millions, and also 
made an attempt to collect i;oo to 700 millions 
of taxes in arrears. Promising to use the proceeds 
to cancel an equal amount of assignats, they 
decreed a forced loan to be assessed on income. 
The proceeds which had been calculated as 1000 
million amounted eventually to only 200 million. 
These measures, combined with the successes of 
the French armies against external and domestic 
enemies, stopped depreciation for a few months. 
The assignat, which according to treasury tables 
stood at 27 in September, 1793, rose to 33 in 
November and to 48 in December. In January, 
1794, local quotations varied within the wide 
range of 18 and 75. 

During the second half of 1793 and the first 
half of 1794, 4900 million more assignats were 
issued. The result was a tremendous leap in 
prices and in wages. Unskilled workers in Paris 
who in 1790 had earned a daily wage of 32 sous 
protested in the spring of 1794 against the de- 
creed maximum of 48 sous and even though their 


hours of work had been reduced from twelve to 
ten they demanded 65 sous. Masons who earned 
45 sous in 1790 demanded from 80 to 100 sous 
in 1794. In the country the day laborers refund 
to work at the maximum legal price. In gencial 
maximum prices In causing an unwillingness to 
sell had a paralv/ing eflect on trade. The govern- 
ment was obliged to exact a part of the taxes in 
kind and to reipiisition supplies b) force 

On December 2 1794, the laws ot the maxi- 

mum had to he repealed and business began to 
revive If inilation had been stopped the npeal 
of the laws of the maximum might have been the 
first step toward economic ieeo\cr\ In fact, 
however, 14,812 million more assignats win is- 
sued during the vt-ar ending September, 170^ 
By October, 179^, the treasure had issued 22 Soi 
million livres of paper eiirrenev, of which no 
moie than 3339 had been withdrawn, having 
19,462 still in eireiilation '1 wo thousand tnillton 
more were issued in October, 179^ \s a nsult 
of this rapul inihtion the assignat (|iiiekl> ft II m 
value despite the confide nee cieated bv tlu 
ree'cnt militarv victories against foreign arnins 
and bv the suppression of donusta revolts 
While in Januatv. I794» it was c|uoted acet)rd]iii' 
lo the treasurv tables at 40 peremt of its fie 
value, It elepree Kited to 34 in Julv, to 20 in 
DeecTOber and to 3 in Jul>, 179^ By the follow- 
ing December 100 livris ot assignats bnniglit 
only o 52 in coin. Oulsiele of Paris assign.its 
were no longer accepted. I'he salarie^s of the 
public officials, although raised thirty times, 
still had no purchasing power. A judge in the 
district of the Seme died of hunger Public ad 
ministration was thoroughly disoigani/td be- 
cause the officials refused to serve During the 
last two months of 1795 and the first three of 
1796 the deluge of issues continued, in March, 
1796, 36,000 million livres of assignats were in 
circulation. In the same month 100 livres of 
assignats were worth o 36 in coin, according to 
official quotations. Since their actual value was 
less than the cost of manufacture there was no 
longer any advantage in printing them. Com, 
grain and other commodities became the normal 
media of exchange, the legislators themselves 
computing their allowances in terms of gram 
The Jaaibin laws against differential prices 
wc'-e a dead letter. On February 19, i 79 ^» 
authorization of the govemment the engraving 
plates and the presses used in printing the paper 
money were solemnly destroyed in full view ot 
the public. 

The return to a metallic currency was delayed 
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for another year because of the demoralized 
financial staUis of the government. In March, 
an issue of notes to the amount of 2400 
million francs was authorized. The new paper 
currency was called land notes (mandats terri- 
turiuux, although it is more accurate to speak of 
promesses de mandats^ since for technical reasons 
the actual mandats were never issued) and to 
emphasize its connection with the underlying 
land security the prices of public land available 
for sale were fixed at a definite multiple of their 
yield in 1790. This failed of its purpose, and 
although the open trade in bullion was once 
more prohibited the |M>pulation refused to ac- 
cept paper money of any kind. I'he deprecia- 
tion of the new currency was from the outset 
accelerated by the fact that the treasury was en- 
forcing the redemption of 30 livres of assignats 
for one franc in land notes. When in the early 
part of April the Lssue of the new notes was just 
beginning they were w'orth no m<ire than 20 per- 
cent of their face value and by the end of the 
)e.ir 100 francs ol land notes brought only 2.49 
in gold coin. In the meantime an absurd situa- 
tion had arisen from the fact that the land notes 
were tied so definitely to Kind: having been 
bound to accept them at a definite value in pay- 
ment for land, the government was selling a 
picct* of wcKKled ground for the price of a few 
trees on it. I’he dcnionetiAition of the land notes 
was therefore inevitable. The law of Feliruary 4, 
1797, authorized the exchange of 100 francs in 
land notes or, by implication, 3000 livres in as- 
signats for 1 gedd franc. Debts contracteil during 
the inflation period were revalorized on the basis 
of local tables which were compiled in the vari- 
ous J/partements and which in addition to the 
bullion quotations made an attempt to take ac- 
count of commodity prices prevalent in the 
corresj>onding locality. No further issues of 
paper money were made by the government 
until the Restoration. 

G. Sai.vfmini 
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ASSIMILATION, SOCIAL, as popularly 
used, is a political rather than a cultural concept. 
It is the name given to the proa^ss or processes 
by which per>plcs of diverse racial origins and 
difierent cultural heritages, occupying a com- 
mon territory, achieve a cultural solidarity 
sufficient at least to sustain a national existence. 
An alien may, as in the case of the Chinese in 
America or the European in China, accommo- 
date himself to the conditions of life in a foreign 
country without learning the native language 
and without adopting, except to a ver}' slight 
degree, the native customs. In that ease the 
relation of the alien to the n.ative may be 
described as symbiotic rather than social. 

Assimilation in any case takes place gradually 
and by degrees so slight that they are not open 
to observation or measurement. In the United 
States an immigrant is ordinarily considered 
assimilated as soon as he has acquired the 
language and the social ritual of the native 
community and can participate, without en- 
countering prejudice, in the common life, eco- 
nomic and political. The common sense view 
of the matter is that an immigrant is assimilated 
as soon as he has shown that he can '*gct on in 
the country.** This implies among other things 
that in all the ordinary affairs of life he is able 
to find a place in the community on the basis 
of his individual merits without invidious or 
qualifying reference to his racial origin or to his 
cultural inheritance. Assimilation may in some 
senses anu a certain degree be di*scribed as 
a iunction 01 isibility. As sexin as an immigrant 
no longer exhibits the marks which identify 
him as a lueniber of an alien gmup, he acquires 
by that fact the actual if not the lcg;il status of 
a native. It is no doubt recognition of this fact 
that led James Brj'ce to suggest that the soli- 
ilarity of moifeni states depends less upon the 
homogeneity of their populations than upon the 
thoroughgoing mixture of their heterogeneous 
eleinenis. 

Among the cor.litions which determine and 
limit the progress of assimilation it is necessary 
to reckon with the fact of sclf-consciousness, 
which in the case of the immigrant assumes the 
fonn of racial or national consciousness. This 
self-consciousness arises inevitably as soon as 
an alien, seeking residence in a foreign country, 
finds himself for any reason set apart and 
segregated geographically, so that intercourse 
is measurably confined to members of his own 
national or racial group. It arises quite as 
inevitably if he is segregated categorically, that 
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if his race or nationality is made to constitute 
a class or a caste. Anything which tends to 
break up this segregation and classification of 
a population, w'hether based upon racial char- 
acteristics like color or upon a cultural heritage 
like language, tends to facilitate assimilation. 

In a vast, >’aried and cosmopolitan society 
such as exists in America, the chief obstacle to 
assimilation seems to be not cultural differences 
but physical traits. It is notorious that Japanese, 
Chinese and any other immigrant peoples who 
bear a distinctive racial mark do not easily mix 
with the native populations. The Negro, during 
his three hundred years in this country, has not 
been assimilated. This is not be«.ause he has 
preserved in America a foreign culture and an 
alien tradition, for with the exceptions of the 
Indian and the Appalachian mountaineer no 
man in America is so entirely native to the soil. 
The Negro on the plantation is the only peasant 
class America has produced, and his is the only 
native folk culture that .America possesses. To 
say that the Negro is not assimilated means no 
more than to say that he is still regarded as in 
some sense a stranger, a representative of an 
alien race. This distinction which sets him apart 
from the rest of the population is real, but it is 
based not upon cultural traits but upon physical 
and racial characteristics. 

So far as concerns Europeans the movement 
of populations in recent times has broken jitp 
the ancient racial stock and undermined or 
destroyed the more primitive folk cultures. The 
growth of modem states has been effected by 
the progressive meiging of smaller and mutually 
exclusive tribal organizations into larger and 
more inclusive national ones. Language, man- 
ners, social ritual and all the outward forms of 
life which were originally provincial and local 
have become cosmopolitan and national. In 
America it is proverbial that a Pole, a Lithuanian 
or a Norwegian cannot be distinguished in the 
second generation from the older American 
stock. Interaction and imitation, intimate asso- 
ciation and participation in the common life, 
have achieved definite uniformities in language, 
manners and formal behavior. The ease and 
rapidity with which aliens have been able to 
take over American customs and manners have 
enabled the United States to digest every sort 
of normal human difference, with the exception 
of the purely external ones like that of the color 
of the skin. 

It cannot, however, be assumed that the 
associations which have erased the external signs 


of race and nationality have modified to any 
great extent fundamen^dl cultural and racial 
characteristics. W. U. R. Rivers’ studies in 
Melanesia convinced him that, with the increas- 
ing contacts which the expansion of commerce 
and peoples has enforced, the whole material 
culture of a people, including its language and 
its religious practises, may be swept away with- 
out touching what he calls '*the essential suc^ial 
structure” of that people’s cultural life. Con- 
siderations of this kind have raised the question 
whether the assimilation that is measured in 
external uniformities of manners, dress and 
speech may safely be taken as an index of 
fundamental national solidarity, or whether it 
may not in fact represent a more superficial 
“like-mindedness,” a mere veneer covering pro- 
found and more or less irreconcilable moral and 
cultural differences. It is evident that there are 
grades and degrees of assimilation whether or 
not we are able to measure them. Furthermore 
the conflicts which, not only in political l)ut 
also in personal and family life, have their origin 
in these divergent cultures lend a i>pecial impor- 
tance to questions raised in regard to the fu.sion 
and assimilation that take place on the pro- 
founder levels of cultural life. 

Recent anthropological discussions of cultural 
diffusion have emphasized tlie fact that the 
cultural traits of one group arc not transmitted 
to another by the mere fact of exchange and 
use. The inventions and cultural forms of one 
people may be said to become a part of the 
culture of anotlicr only when, as Malinowski 
puts it, the adopting culture “has re-e\oI\ed 
the idea, custom, or institution which it has 
adopted.” The Melanesian, to use his illustra- 
tion, imports and uses matches, but the match 
has never become a part of Melanesian culture. 
Similarly an alien may be said to be assimilated 
not when he has learned to use the language, 
customs and institutions of Iiis adopted country, 
but when he has been able to make ihcm his 
own in some more thoroughgoing way than 
mere use implies. 

In a complex modem socfcty, where divisk)n 
of labor has proceeded so fir and the tasks of 
life have become so completely individualized, 
it is a question whether culture, in the sense in 
which the anthropologists have conceived it, 
any longer exists. Every trade, every profession, 
every religious sect, has a language and a body 
of ideas and practises not always and not wholly 
intelligible to the rest of the world. These 
various groups, so far as concerns most of the 
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interests of life, dwell together in a sort of 
symbiosis, where each may be said to have its 
jwn cultural complex. In such circumstances, 
issimilation comes to be limited in its applica- 
tion to those ideas, practises and aspirations 
which arc national, and which prcsumai)ly form 
the basis of national solidarity. Assimilation 
beoimes thus merely the more generic and 
abstract concept for which Americanization and 
the verbs Americanize, Anglicize and (German- 
ize are more specific terms. All these words are 
intended to describe the process by which the 
generally accepted social customs and political 
ideas and loyalties of a community or country 
arc transmitted to an adopted citizen. 

Men must live and work and fight together 
in order to create that community of interest 
and sentiment which w'ill enable them to meet 
the common crises of life with a common will. 
At the very least there must be such a con- 
sciousness of common interest that differences 
can be discussed, and out of the conflict of 
interests a ^^emunc public opinion may be 
formed. Where racial, religious or other cultural 
dillerenccs arc so great that they provoke a 
racial, caste or class auiscioiisness which irakes 
full and free discussion impossible, assimilation 
does not take place. 

Robkkt E. Park 
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assizes. About the middle of the twelfth 
century, assize, which had been a word indi- 
^ting a sitting or session, began to be used for 
w edicts issued by kings and their advisory 


courts. These edicts were not formal legislative 
acts, but some of those issued by Henry ii of 
England had a profound effect upon the whole 
history of the law. ^Phe texts of the Assize of 
Clarendon, which established the grand jury as 
a regular procedure in the king's courts; the 
Assize of Northampton, a revision of the pre- 
ceding; the As.size of Arms, rcoiganizing the 
militia; the Assize of the Forest; and (from the 
next reign) the Assize of Measures, have come 
down to us. Upon the Assize of Measures was 
based the article of Magna Carta which dealt 
with measures and weights. About the .same 
time began the long series of so-called assizes 
of bread and ale and the like, which to some 
extent maintained national standards in the 
price, quality, weight and dimensions of leading 
commodities until the industrial revolution. 

As early as Henry ii's time the tenn assize 
was also applied to certain actions at law insti- 
tuted by royal decrees, and finally to the jury 
procedure wiiich was their distinguishing fea- 
ture. l‘hcse actions were concerned mainly with 
the pos.session and tenure of land. There w^re 
the grand assize, the three posse.s8r)ry assizes 
and, less important, the assize of utrum. By the 
grand assize the man having free tenure of land 
or a patronage right in a church was no longer 
forced in litigation to accept trial by battle with 
the demandant's champion, but could have the 
question of better right determined by the 
verdict of nvclve knights. Of the possessory 
assizes, riorc* fisseisin met the case of the tenant 
who had bee-i dispossessed of his land, usually 
by the demandant s anticipation of a pending 
court judgment, and provided for a jur)’ verdict 
as to whether such disseisin had been made 
within a period arbitrarily fixed within easy 
memorj’, thus making it a novel, or recent, 
disseisin. Afort d'afurestor supposed an heir pre- 
vented by someone fnim entering into his 
inheribmcc on the ground that the dead ancestor 
had not had a right to the land; here the jury 
merely stated whether the ancc.stor had died in 
possession and whether the claimant w’as his 
heir; the heir was given possession upon an affir- 
mative verdict. I'hc chief purpose of the darrein 
presentment was to prevent parish churches from 
lying vacant while claimants to the right of 
presenting the priest were litigating. The jury 
in this case stated who presented last, i.e. who 
possessed the advow'son, with the result that his 
presentee held while the longer question of right 
was being determined. The assize of utrum en- 
trusted to a jury the question as to whether a 
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piece of land under dispute was held by lay 
tenure or frankalmoin. 

The g;nind assi/c and the possessor}' assi'/cs 
had a marked [xjlitical intlucnce. Aimed at 
disregard of law. they provided a practical way 
to strengthen tiu' position of the ^H^ssessor and 
to build respect for law courts, 'riiey became 
immensely jnipular. 'Flic sale of the writs which 
began the legal process and the amercements 
imposed at its end swelled the king s revenue. 
Assizes were further notable in popularizing the 
jury method of ascertaining facts. The jury 
itself in these actions was called an assi/e; in 
fact the term assi/e later became, and remains, 
the general name for jury in Samish criminal 
trials. From the assi/es, where the jury was 
obligatory, it passed rapidly by free choice of 
litigants into other actions. In the field of sub- 
stantive law the p(i^sessory assi/es are largely 
responsible frir that characteristically Knglish 
“beatitude of seisin”: not only are the interests 
of the possessor rnagnitie<], but no proprietary 
right can ht* so abs^ilute and al^stract that some- 
whcrc in its historv* it has not been rooted in 
phv'sical possession. 

The assizes were held in the localities by the 
itinerant justices under commissions issued by 
the king as well as in the king's central court, 
and in ^lagna Carti the barons themselves pro- 
vided for the holding of the possessory assizc-s 
in each county four times a year; the time was 
changed to once a year in the revision of 1217. 
In 1285 this c'ommission of assize was reoigan- 
ized: the assizes, which hy that time included 
all actions touching real property, were to be 
held three times a year (later changed to twice, 
in the northern counties once) and the nisi prius 
principle was made regular. This principle 
allowed business to go on in the central courts 
and in the a>unties at the .same time, and made 
provision that the verdicts of juries be taken 
locally, thus saving many juries the laliorious 
trip to Westminster. By Edward ill’s time the 
commission had expanded so that the ju. dees of 
assize on their circuits could entertain almost 
any action, criminal as well as civil. These 
circuit courts came to be called courts of assize, 
or the assizes; and in this sense the word is still 
used, while its other meanings are obsolete. 

In the fifteenth century the old a.ssizcs were 
becoming unpopular actions, probably because 
of the vast technicality they had accumulated. 
In that and the next century they were largely 
superseded by use of the Statutes ot Forcible 
Entry, and these in turn by the action of Eject- 


ment. In 1833 the Real Property Limitation 
Act alH>lishcd almost all of the old actions to 
recover land, the sissizes among them. 

Albert B. White 
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ASSOCIATION. An assfK'iation may be de- 
fined as a group of individuals united for a 
spceifie pur|K>se or purjM)ses ami held togitluT 
b) reeogni/ed or .sanctioned inodes of procedure 
and behav ior. 

The a.s.soeiation must be distinguished fnirn 
the instilutif)!!, a term now usiiallv referring imt 
to indiviiluals in union but to forms or inotles 
of .social relitioiiship. Thus “property” is an 
institution since it is a recognized social relation- 
ship in rc.^{>ect to external objects; war is an 
institution ;is a method of settling disputes 
between states. A traile union is an as.soeialion 
since it consists of individuals gnniped for 
certain piirpo.ses. Sometimes the .sjime term is 
used to refer both to institution and a.ssoeiatioii, 
but even then the distinction should be suffi- 
ciently clear, b'or example the suite is spoken 
of as an institution or rather as a cqmplex of 
institutions when the reference is to a body of 
rules or mechanisms defining and maintaining 
the relation between individuals under a com- 
mon territorial rule; but a state is also an asso- 
ciation since it consists of individuals united for 
certain very general and pervasive purposes. In 
other cases no amliiguity arises. Thus marriage 
is an institution, a recognized mode of procedure 
designed Ui define the relation between the 
sexes; but a family, or rather a married couple, 
may be regarded as an association. 

In psychology the term association is some- 
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times contrasted with organization, the former 
implying mere casual juxtaposition of units and 
the latter control by a general scheme. This 
distinction has been applied by Bosanquet to 
human aggregates, but it appears to be one of 
degree rather than of kind. K)th in the case of 
mental elements and in that of individuals 
associations may be shown to vary in the degree 
of organic character they possess with the com- 
prehensiveness and depth of the factors upon 
which they rest. Nevertheless all association 
implies some degree of organization, however 
rudimentary or transient. 

'fhe term purpose used in the description of 
associations must be understood to a>vcr a wide 
range of conation and must not be limited to 
cases of clearly formulated and articulate voli- 
tion. It should be remembered that even where 
tlic chief or dominant purpose of an association 
is grasped by its amstituent members, there arc 
often present other purposes of varying impor- 
tance which rnav not be understood by all the 
inemhers. It is also clear that the purposes of 
associations are not unitarj' and that people may 
join them from quite different and c\eii con- 
flicting moti\cs. Moreover, as is clearly illus- 
trated in the history of bodies like trade unions, 
the purposes of an assr>ciation, like lhf)se of 
individuals, undergo change in the process of 
rrali/ation, and the manner in which this change 
takes place is hardly open to the inspection of 
the most perspicacious. As Bosanquet insists, 
associations and institutions have such charactei 
tliat they appear as though instituted to fullil 
some purpose. .Although they can be iimler- 
stood only teleologically, however, we must not 
regard them as the embodiment of a unitary 
mind but rather as trial and error cxpcrimuits 
which have grown up through groping and w hich 
only gradually attain clarity and coherence. 

Assc)ciations serve specific puri’M)ses and 
therefore embody only partial interests of the 
individual and consequently of the community. 
Some associations no doubt arc very comprc'- 
hensive and represent interests affecting largt 
numbers or even, as in the case of the state, 
all the members of a society. But no single 
association and not even the whole asscK’iational 
structure of a people can adequately express the 
infinitely varied, oomplex and subtle relations 
which constitute the total integral life of a 
community, and some of the most valuable 
elements in the lives of individuals are outside 
the scope of effective organization. 

In the study of primitive peoples the term 
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association is used to include units other than 
those of the kindred and the I(Kal group. 
Recently a tendency has become apparent to 
lay stress on associations as agencies which lead 
to unification independently of the ties of kin- 
ship and which thus have political significance. 
But I,^wie, who in his earlier work was inclined 
to sytnpathize with this attitude, has recently 
show n that even among primitive peoples asso- 
ciations may constitute disruptive as well as 
unifying forces, and that there is no clear corre- 
lation between territorial integration and the 
presence of assfKiations. 

In the historical period the relations betw'een 
associations and the slate have been extremely 
varied and complex and hardly lend themselves 
to summary discussion. The mediae\*al guilds, 
the fraternities for the enforcement of the Tnice 
of God and the communes played an important 
role in molding political structure. There arc 
occasions, as for example in imperial Rome, 
when corporations which begin as extra-polit- 
ical bodies come to have political significance. 
Instances also abound where the state looks 
upon assr)ciations with suspicion and even en- 
deavors to suppress them, as at some periods 
in French history. 

'Fhe multiplication of associations is one of 
the most striking features of modem social life. 
Xo adequate classification of them has yet been 
de\ised, and reliable statistical data arc ex- 
tremely difiicult to obtain. Roughly they may 
be groiipt I ar-cording to their functions into 
occupational, religious, cultural and recreational 
bodit's. Interests are often combined, however, 
ami there is enillcss o\crlapping and duplica- 
lion. Of their growing importance in the life of 
society there can be no doubt, and accordingly 
it is not surprising that there has been much 
discussion as to their nature and status, espe- 
cially in relation to the state. 

There have been many attempts at functional 
demarcation of associations, and the claim has 
been advanced f* at each association should be 
“sovereign*' within its own domain (guild so- 
cialism and kindred movements). But it is now 
widely recognized that these demarcations were 
t<x) clear cut, that interests touch and functions 
overlap, that in some sense the state penetrates 
into all associational life, and that there is need 
of a cwirdinating body suspiciously akin to the 
unitjiry stale which has been so vigorously 
attacked. The problem of the authority attach- 
ing to associations has been much obscured by 
the confusions inherent in the wider problem 
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of sovereignty. It is important to distinguish 
between the question of the actual localization 
of coercive authority and tlie question of the 
moral basis of such authority. I)c facto, a gi\cn 
association, such*as a powerful trade union or 
an association of employers, may on occasion 
force the hand of the government of a state, 
while the whole machinery of society may be 
powerless against a determined individual. 
Again, from the point of view of the individual, 
the coercion exea'ised against him by an asso- 
ciation may be as intense as any exercised by 
the state. Quite ditferent is the problem of the 
moral basis of authority and of the principles 
in accordance with which power should he 
distributed and exercised. In tliis connection 
appeal has been made, but not \ery profitably, 
to the conception of the '^personality'* of asso- 
ciations and each of them has been endowed 
with a **wiH” of its own capable of determining 
the conditions of its development. But authority 
cannot rest u|X)n the fiat of any will, individual 
or corporate, and must ultimately be grounded 
upon the moral law which is above any human 
organization. The problem of conflicting loyal- 
ties, again, cannot be resolved merely by pitting 
one will against another or by an appeal from 
one will to many wills, but, as in other cases of 
perplexity of conscience, by a consideration of 
all the relevant elements in terms of the ultimate 
good involved. Loyalty to all associations includ- 
ing the state is derivative and secondary and 
is based ultimately upon allegiance to the ends 
which they exist to promote. Acairdingly the 
root of the difficulty in cases of conflict lies not 
so much in the problem of plurality of wills as 
in that of the correct evaluation of ends and the 
calculation of consequences in complexsituations. 

The whole problem may also be attacked by 
a consideration of the functions of the state. 
Broadly these may be said to be twofold, to 
promote the common good by such means as 
are available to the state and to define and 
maintain a system of rights. From the p^^int of 
view of these functions, the rights of associations 
like those of individuals are ultimately based 
upon their capacity to contribute to the good 
of the community. While associations may in- 
volve certain coercive powers in relation to their 
members, the common authority must reserve 
the right to protect non-members and even 
members against the abuse of power in which 
large associations may indulge. But this is not 
to say that the state must define the rights of 
asBOciatbns in the sense of controlling their 


inner development. There are necessary limi- 
tations to state control. These are not to be 
determined by theoretical demarcations of func- 
tion but rather by a consideration of the means 
and methods available in state action. The 
complexities of human life and the nature of 
the ends to which we ascribe value make it 
impossible for the state to intcr\*ene effectively 
except to secure the barest and crudest condi- 
tions of general welfare. Voluntary associations 
are more effective in matters which require 
plasticity and delicacy of adjustment and must 
be given relative autonomy. The problem 
tiiroiighout is as to the right use of coercion 
by tlie state and by other jwwcrful assfK'iations. 
The amount and degree of compulsion em- 
ployed by associations should be determined 
by the efficiency of compulsion relative to the 
ends involved in each case. Generally the use 
of force may be justified if it is necessary to 
the maintenance of rights and if it docs not tend 
to defeat the real ends of the association, which 
are to secure the conditions for tlic fulfilment 
of some aspects of the gcxid. It is not possible 
to mark out once and forever the sphen- of 
each association any more tlian it is possible 
to W’ork out an eternal s>'stcm of individual 
rights; but it is suggested that a bona tide 
consideration of the ends involved and the 
nature of the mechanisms available for their 
realization in the various associations will atloid 
valuable guidance in each case, especially in 
regard to the problem of the relation of the 
state to industrial organizations on the one 
hand and to religious and cultural organizations 
on the other. 

Morris Ginsbiro 
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ASSOCIATION, RIGHT OF. See Fheeoom 
OP Assocution. 
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Association 

ASSOCIATIONISM. See PsYcaaoLOGY; Fou- 
rier AND Fourierism. 

‘ SSOCI ATIONS. For discussion of the activi- 
ties of scientific, pn)pagandistic or reform 
societies, see final section of the appropriate 
abstract article; e.g. for American Ec onomic 
Assoc'iation, see Ec’onomics; fcjr Amikican 
Civil Liberties Xjnion, see Civil Liberties, 
etc. 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. See Learned Socie- 
iirs. 

\STC)R, JOHN JACOB (1763-1848), New 
York merchant, fur trader and financier. He was 
Horn in (lermany and came to the United 
States in 17S4 virtually penniless. From a small 
shop in New York he extended his fur business 
to llic frontier and to the Montreal depot of the 
tlieii predominant British Northwest Company. 
In 1800 he hegaii to participate in the Canton 
trade, which became an increasingly important 
outlet for Anicrican furs, and in 1 808 he founded 
the American Fur Company. Through this 
organization he gradually wrested from the 
Northwest Company the dominant position in 
the fur trade of the upper Great Lakes and 
liouisiana Purchase regions, although in 1813 
Aslor felt compelled to sell to the Northw’cst 
Company the Astoria, Oregon, post at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, which he had established 
in I Si I . The expansion of his company’s opera- 
tions up the Missouri valley involved repeated 
conflicts with independent traders, but appears 
to have had a measure of support from the 
federal government. Astor had previously estab- 
lished close ties with federal officials and had 
aided in financing the War of 1812. 

Astor early began to supplement his fur and 
other mercantile activities with in\cstments in 
Manhattan Island real estate, most of which he 
retained and leased. In 1834 he sold out tho 
control of his fur trading concerns and gave 
his entire attention to the extension of his real 
estate holdings with the result that at his death 
his estate was valued at the then unparalleled 
J'mount of $20,000,000. While the bulk of this 
vvent to his direct heirs, his bequests includixl 
$400,000 for the establishment of the Astor 
library, which subsequently became a part of 
2he New York Public Library. 

Paul Wfbbink 
Smith, Arthur D., John Jacob Astor ^ Ijsnd^ 


lord of New York (Philadelphia 1929); Myers, Gus- 
ta\'us, History of the Great American Fortunes^ 3 vols. 
(Chicaf^o 19*0) vol. i, chs. ii-vii; Ir\'ing, Washington, 
Astoria^ z vols. (rev. ed. New York 1902); Chittenden, 
H. M., American Fur Trade of the Far fVest, 3 vols. 
(New York 1902) vol. i, chs. viii*xiv. 

ASl’ROLOGY, now an idle “superstition,” 
represents, like many other superstitions, an 
important phase of bygone thought. So long as 
men believed the earth to be the center of the 
universe, around which the stars and planets 
were ever circling, it was natural that they 
should regard the happenings on the earth as 
influenced by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies. Moreover, at an early date, observations 
of the Mesopotamian temple astronomers dem- 
onstrated the general relation of the movements 
of the stars, the planets and the moon to the 
solar year and to its seasons. These relations of 
time came to be regarded as relationships of 
causation. Thus movements of the heavenly 
bodies were held to control and to cause the 
variations in meteorological conditions corre- 
sponding to the seasons and astrology as a 
science was bom. 

Once the courses of the stars were thought to 
affect earthly objects man readily came to asso- 
ciate them with that object in w^hich he was 
most interested, namely himself. So arose judi- 
cial astrology, which claims to read a man’s fate 
in the stars and especially in those stars which 
saw’ his bir‘h. 

From .\Lopotamia astrology passed to the 
Greeks. It k. encountered, for instance, in the 
works of Hesiod and in certain of the books of 
the sc>-calleil Hippocratic Collection (e.g. Airs^ 
Wains and Places) of the fifth century B.c. The 
astrological (K)int of view gained exactness from 
the mathematical developments of Greek as- 
tronomy. The final summator of the Greek 
astronomical s)’stem, Ptolemy of Alexandria, 
who flourished in the second half of the second 
century of the Christian era, was himself no 
mean astrologer. 

It was, however, under the Empire that as- 
trology reached its most important development 
in antiquity. The doctrines of judicial astrology 
became part of the creed of the stoics, who 
formed the most able and influential philosoph- 
ico-religious sect of later antiquity. The stoics 
held the physical life of man to be bound and 
determined by external events. His soul alone 
was free. The point of view is set forth with 
exquisite beauty by Cicero in his Dream of 
Scipio and by IVIarcus Aurelius in his Medita- 
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tion^ An e\tenM\e tcchnual liteiatiiie on the 
suhjtxt aro'^e in Greek ami, ih ii\ iii\el\ , in 
Latin Of the viorlvNonastrolo^x that ha\< i Dine 
demn to us trom anti<|uil\ the I sironopruon ui 
IVIaniluis (tditeih In V L ihuisnian, I ondon 
I()0^) i*' Irom a literar\ ikmiU ot \it\\ tlit most 
im]Xirtant 

To the earlv rh^istian wtitois astioloj^x was 
abhorrent siiue it ^^eeniecl tiu luj^ation ol that 
doctrine of tree will whuh was so dear to lluai 
Tertullian, l^ictantius and St Vu^ustine til 
iiueiffh aijainst astrolotjv B\ the sixth leniurx, 
howexer, the church had come to term^ with 
it St Isidore ot Sexille lejjaids it as in put at 
least , a leuiliniate science He adx isi its -nt ud\ 
es|xeciall\ lor medu.il pur|K)scs, and is tolhiwttl 
b\ the other Dark \i;e writer'- on nilnid 
knowltdiije like Bede and Kibinu'- Maurus 
Nevertheless the *istrcjnoniKal and riuthen iiual 
knowledite ot the time was so dtxa\tHl that 
aMroloLr\ lould in tact be little ptat iisid 1 iuis 
till the iwchth centurx asin)lo;r\ in I atm C liris 
tianl uro[K*iemainedofa\crv cltnuntaix t\]>e 

In the meantime the W\ /amine aslrolo«;K il 
tradiiion had bexn |WsNcd on to the \rabu 
speakini; world I he \iabian culture had pro- 
Hired manv mathematic lans and some astrono- 
mers ot hi^h abilitv rheir obstixatioiis and 
talents were made u» subseive the a'-trolo'^ical 
cause Inthclweltih thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries astnilo^v iclurncd ln»m the Orient to 
the West in the lorm ol I aim translations ot 
Arabic works These pio\ed to be the first 
earners of an> irac c of s< len litic me ihod and the 
first re\i\ers of scientific ciiriositx anion^ the 
{KXiplcs ol the W est \N ilh this Vrabian it \ i\al 
and with the advent of tic scholastic peiuKl 
astrtilog>' Ijccame the chiet object of scicntitic 
interest in Luro|)e Its deteiminism made pos- 
sible somethinjj in the nature ol a siientific 
philosoph> , ini|K)rtanl exptments <»f which were 
Kmdi of Basra vdicd c h; ]) and Albalcgnius 
ic, 850 929), both of whcjsc works were tranv 
latecl into Latin Ihe most sc lentilic produc t of 
the Middle A^es in hurofie w.is prci)ared on 
the instruction of Alfonso the Wise of ( aside 
between 1262 and 1272. These “\lfonsine 
Tables’’ were mainly the w'ork of Jewish astron- 
omers They arc found in numerous laitin man- 
uscn))th, were consulted by Coj)ernicus in the 
sixteenth century and w'Cre still lx*ing used by 
Galileo and Kepler m the seventeenth ccntur> . 

The more extreme astrological position still 
remained abhorrent to the church Those 
thought to be greatly addicted to the study were 


often rejMideil as exponents of the Black \rt 
1 hus iiosi K» ( nds u>nc exiling such c haia* Iciv 
asilu wiMid Mu luel Vol (c 117^ 12^4) aiul 
Iiiir Kcu-er Bacon Moic‘ historical are the 
ecilcMastK.il bins agimst svkIi asirologu.il cxi 
thusiiNts , is Peter ot \bino (c 12*50 
\c*r\ able prolessijral Padua, ami the plivsuian 
C eHti»ol \Mt)ln< ij«57 n.7) rile foiinor died 

in his lud l)iit his bndv w.is disiiiteired and 
eoHMenud to tlie* llanies, while the' latter w is 
buiiu'd alive 

Wi*h the Mse ol the universities in the llin 
teenth fiuiitienth and lifteexilh cexitiinc's a-, 
tiologv Ixu.inu i siihuc! of -.ju ^ 1 il studv md 
even i ])arl the curiuiiliim I his was not ihlv 
the cist at ilu am uni iimvexsiiics of nortlurn 
Ililv Hokigni uul P.idiia I he lesuiud ir \ j\ i| 
ot (ire'ek i'- extitmedv impi)il.inl hisloruallv 
luit 11 ol)s(uies a eoiic s|)onding rtvivil nf 
\ d u the knowlulae ol whuh lent turilui 
mlciest It) .I'-iiologv liv tIu sixutnth c i nlui v 
.iftci iheol*»gv and hw isliologv w is the mini 
iiite lit I til il inteiest ot llu le lined dis-. Ji 
eon* lus|on^ wcie uicpitd bv evciv cli^s 

W Ilh the advent ot tree philo t»j>hi iiv*h nn ' 
the Renaissimt the hndines ot a*-irologv D 
c aim i m U If I ot e<mt lov ersv II s ibk si de It lult r 
was the i>hilt)s<)phc 1 Pu tro l*()niiK)nti//t 1 r 
i x2 X bandits most at tiactivcc I Me the thitnnnj; 
mvsiu. (fiovanni Pico dt lla Mir.inck»li 
Q41 II wasal ihis|H'riodespLf i.illv ihil istnlo/\ 
bee imelinkeil with the Itaihmgsnf the Jtwi I 
Kabbala It is remarkable that the wiiiinrsoi 
( tipcTTiu us inpircd , 1st rt»logieal tlot trine little it 
at all, and tint sue h writers as (jioidano Bi 11110 
JohiniH*-. Kepler ind even (lalileo InmMlt wer* 
not alwavs hostile to it Nor was it until llu 
gencial .icet plane e bv the educated class, Iilc 
in the se^vexilcenth (entur\, of the views ot 
Gallic*) and Kc^pler as to the structure ol the 
umvcxse that .istiologv began to lose its hi>l*l 

The abandonment of the .istrologieal hvpoth 
esisasan e\pI.ination ot earthlv cvcntsmiv be 
ascribed to two mam causes fust , tliee\pl*»ra 
tion of the heavens showed that the earth w.is 
but a speck in a universe of W'orlcD and these 
in no sense surrounded it .as had l)een held ot 
old Second, as anatomy became more exact the 
alleged existence of a close relation between 
varunis planets and constellations and the intn 
cate nmstitution of man’s body was jierforce 
abanrt med But a Ijclief *>f 2 ^00 years dies hard 
torsaken by the more enlightened, it was and 
IS still held by the most ignorant in the West 
and by almost all classes in the East. It would 
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not be difficult to trace back aomc of the super- recognition of churches and their immediate 
stitions of many an ignorant Euro(>can or en\irons as places of asylum during the early 
American in a continuous chain to their Meso- centuries of the Christian era and well into the 
potamian astrological origin. Middle Ages. I’he right of asylum permitted 

Charles Sinoir individuals, either subjects or foreigners, to 
Set: Magic; SupiRsrii ion; I'RiLsi hood; DniNAi ion; seek safety from pri\ate vengeance. The prac- 
( aundak; Scii-nc t. tisc declined with the development of effective 


Consult: Boll, Fran?, Stemglauhe und Sterndeutunf!» 
die ileschtchte und das IVtsin der Ai.trolof(ie (lx:ipsic 
1926); KuRler, F. X., Sternkunde utid Stnndiemt tn 
Jtabd, 3 vols. (Munster 1907-24); i)ou( he-Lrclcrcci, 
Augu'»te F., L*astrolQf»ie uretqut (Pans 1899); Singer, 
Charles, From Magic to Scunce (New York 1928) 
p. SO 58. 71-85, Watburg, A., Ilndmsih-antike IfVtr- 
saguttg tn Wort und litld su Lutlurs ZttUn (Heidelberg 
1920). Bosanquet, fc. F., Fngltdi Printed Almanacks 
and Prognostuatiom^ a Ptblwgraphunl History to the 
Yair 1600 (I-aindon 1917). 1 ‘rit/, Verst uhttts 

astroltfijiu her und mythologtsther tllmtnerUi Hand- 
sthrifun des latcimschen Mittilalters in ronnsihen 
Jfihhotluken, 2 \ols. (lieideUx^rg 1915*27); C>undcl, 
Wilhelm, De stellarum apptllatione et tiligione romana 
((iicssen 1907). 

Political asylum is granted when 
the gin trnii lent ot a state or one of its repre- 
sentatnes abroad receives and protects a fugitive 
from the justice of a foreign jurisdiction or from 
some imminent danger of mol) violence. ‘V<!}lum 
IS granted within a stale s territorj , in embassies, 
ligations or consulates, or u|)on warships. The 
so-called right of asvluin, a right of individuals 
to claim protection, has no existence in inter- 
national law . As) him is granted b) a state within 
Its territory, if jiolicy and expediency permit, 
a** an incident of sovereignty and outside it» 
territory cither in accordance with treaty pro- 


public administration of justice. A transitional 
period followed in which the courts lacked 
strength and public order frequently was dis- 
turbed. The tradition of asylum found a new 
expression in the extension of protection by 
foreign governments or their representatives 
within other jurisdictions. 

Asylum in the residences of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives was formerly based upon the fiction 
that these were exterritorial, subject only to 
the authority of the government by which the 
envoy was accredited. Grotius refused to rec- 
ognize the right of asylum in embassies, how- 
ever; B)nkershoek called it preposterous and 
Vattel protested that the practise of asylum was 
an abuse of diplomatic immumtic's. Rut imme- 
morial prac'tise created a well recognized usage 
in European states which extended to Latin 
America, where it still persists to some extent. 

4\s ambassadors successfully asserted claims 
of exclusive jurisdiction over their diplomatic 
residences and, in certain capitals where the 
central power was weak, over the quarters of 
the city m which they were located, thither fled 
malefactors of all types and degrees, to be pro- 
tected by the imbassador, often with large profit 
to himself. A latter day revival of the franchise 


V Mons or under the general principle of hunian- 
itv . Extradition treaties, now in general use, are 
self-imi)osed limitations which exhibit the con- 
fidence now reposed by states in each other s 
administration of justice. A state is limited also 
by its obligation, as a member of the interna- 
tional community, to prevent refugees from 
using its territory to endanger other sUtes. Thus 
the government of the Netherlands after the 
^orld War admitted Kaiser Wilhelm 11 as a 
refugee and refused to surrender him to the 
Allies. It conditioned the privilege by requiring 
the Kaiser to live privately, under guard, within 
an assigned residence and to refrain from polit- 
ical activities. 

'^he practise of asylum has prototypes in the 
^ies of refiige for homkidea recognized by 
Mosaic law, in the deaigiiation of certain temples 
^ sanctuaries for crimfoab and other refugees 
by the Greeks, in dbo iiao of statues of 

cniperors and migm bf the 


du quartier is the diplomatic quarter in Peking, 
rccogni/ed by the Boxer Protocol (iqoi), which 
placed it under the authority of the diplomatic 
body. As in the earlier centuries, tlie existence 
of a quarter immune from local jurisdiction 
resulted in grave abuses through the unwar- 
ranted grant of asylum. 

With the waning of the theory of exterritori- 
ality the grant of asylum in embassies and 
legations has becM greatly curtailed. Today it 
is limited to exceptional situations arising in 
aiuntries not endowed with consistently strong 
governments and only as a temporary privilege. 
In 18S9 Ai^cntina, Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru and 
Uruguay entered into a convention recognizing 
and regulating the asylum of political offenders. 

Diplomatic asylum formerly covered both 
persons accused of crime and political offenders. 
The rise of the theory of territorial sovereignty 
originally resulted in a general acceptance of 
the principle that political refugees should not 
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be shielded, although ordinary law breakers 
continued to enjoy asylum. Present day practise 
follows the opposite rule and political offenders 
only are accorded protection. The change is 
ascribed on the* one hand to the improved 
understanding of state sovereignty and on the 
other to the rise of deintxrratic nationalism with 
its assertion of a right of revolution. Political 
refugees may not abuse the privilege of diplo- 
matic asylum by conducting themselves in a 
manner hostile to the government to which the 
embassy granting pmtection is accredited, but 
the employment of forcible methods to appre- 
Aend a refugee is not permissible unless the 
accrediting government declines 10 order his 
surrender. 

Although consulates do not [possess the im- 
munities of embassies and legations, they grant 
temporary asylum on <iccasion. It is noteworthy 
that treaties of the l^'nited States which specify 
inviolability for consular olHces and dwellings 
in cverj' instance forl)id their use as places of 
asylum. In countries where exterritoriality is 
recognized consuls exercise judicial functions 
and consulates are regarded as exempt from the 
local jurisdiction. This exemption makes pos- 
sible, although it docs not make legal, the grant 
of asylum in consulates. ITie protection of 
citizens w»ho enjoy rights of exterritoriality by 
their own country’s representatives may hardly 
be termed asylum. But the existence in oriental 
countries of residential settiements and con- 
cessions under foreign jurisdiction, a develop- 
ment incidental to exterritoriality, has entailed 
the projection of a state’s power to grant asylum 
within its own territory to such areas. 

The fiction of exterritoriality is still widely 
applied to warships, and political refugees 9c* 
as a rule admitted to asylum upon thcis pos- 
circumstances of apparently im'«iind^ieiitific - 
The practise is not, howex'er, held to h we^ed 
in international law but is justified fttegusage 
of long standing. Isolated instances Pk asylum 
upon merchant ships have not established a usage. 

Finally, asylum tMv^ie'f^ntcd by a neutral 
state to the troops, prisoners, wounded or sick 
persons, or to the naval vessels of belligerents, 
provided they are interned. 

Harold S. Quigley 

See: Sanctuary; Immitxity, Political; Exiradi- 
tion; Political Offenders; Refugees, Political; 
Exterritoriality; Prisoners of War. 

Comult: FuJd, Ludwig, **Das Asylrecht im Alterthum 
und Mittelalter" in Zeitschrift fur vergUichende Rechts^ 
wiuemchafU vol. vii (1887) 102-57, 285-96; Moore, 
J. B., Digett of ItUernational Law, 8 volt. (Washing- 


ton 1906) vol. ii, p. 755-883; I^mmasch, Heinrich. 
AuslirferungspJUiht wtd A^ylrecht (l^ipsic 1887)' 
Scclle, CieorKCt, ‘*C''hn>niquc des fails intemationaux 
. . . a^ile interne'* in Rn uf ginhnh de drott tntn^ 
national ptihlu, \ol. \ix (191a) 623 34; Kohler, M j. 
•‘llie Right of As>lutn** in Ament an Imu Rntcn 
vol. li (1917) 381 406. Tohai y Dorf/ono, C*. 
Vasile interne dex'ant te droit international (Harcelrma 
191 1); LindenbUitt, Kurt, Has A^^beiht dir pfditiMhen 
Vffhrechcr naeh Volkerretht unier hiumderer lienuk^ 
siclitigung des deutuhen AtidufinwgstLcsens (Potsdam 
igio); Sutow, Krnest M., A Cuide to Hiplomuitr 
Piattuc, 2 sols. (2nd cd. London 1922) \ol. 1, 293 
325; Moore, J. P . “Asylum in LcjraticmH and Consu- 
lates, and in Vcsselb*' in Polituul Stitiue {Juaitcrlv, 
\ol. \ii (1892) 1-37, 197-23L 397 418, (olbiit* 
Barry, “The Pnutite of A*vlum in lA'piaimris .md 
Consulates of the I nitcd St.ius” in Anmuanjouftml 
of International Law, vol. in (1909) 5ti2-<>5; Pcijm. 
ment. M. J , The Pipioniatn QuarUr in Pektuff 
(Peking 1927) p. 77-100. 

ATAVISM is the term used to designate rcvci- 
sion to tjpe, or the leappearance in oflsprinij 
of ancestral traits not shown h\ parents. D.irwn, 
noted that the missing of diflirent .sli.iins of 
domestic rabbits or jiigcons frequentlv gavi 
to certain traits of their wild forcbe.ii an 1 it 
was long believed that at least part of tlie inheri- 
tance from remote ancestois laj ilorni.iiiL m the 
germinal stream only to be aroused to nuni 
festation by the ciossing of straitis or by some 
environmental condition. ’Fb*' matter thus re- 
mained unclear until the dc\clopmcnt of Mcn- 
delian principles. 

Meanwhile much use was made of the idea in 
criminology'. In his L*uomo delinqiunte L)in- 
broso set forth the theory of the “l-Kirir’ cniniiul, 
namely that criminals are identifiable by various 
stigmata which represent the outcropping of 
atavistic traits. In short the theory w'as that the 
gcriminal is a savage born into a civilized society, 
il^mbroso and others even found evidence of 
reversion to pre-human traits. Among the ph\si- 
cal stigmata w’cre prognathic jaws, strong canine 
teeth, xerj*^ long arms, scanty beard, prehensile 
feet, odd shaped nose and cars and malforma- 
tions of the skull; among psychic traits were 
cruelty, deceitfulncss, lack of sympathy, laziness 
and rcvcngcfulncss. 

The atavistic doctrine was variously stated by 
Lombroso, Benedikt, Orchansky, Fcrri, 
falo, Ferrero and other menibers of the positive 
or anthropological school. They sought to 
strengthen their case by utilizing the “recapitu- 
lation doctrine,’’ that children in their develop- 
ment repeat the biological and psycho-social 
evolution of the race. 'They sought to show that 
the criminal is like the child as reg^tds lyingi 
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laziness, cruelty and vanity, a view finally dis- 
posed of by the growth of anthropology and 
genetic psychology. Using tlic term atavism 
loosely they even explained such socially in- 
duced habits as tatooing as due to an atavistic 
reversion to savage vanity. 

As it refined and modified its doctrines, 
largely under the criticisms of the French school, 
the positive school tended to distinguish degen- 
eracy, or a weakening ot the psycho-physical 
organism, from atavism. Ix)mhroso declared 
degenerates to be epileptic or at least epilcptoid, 
but he fell into the inconsistency ot then identi- 
f>ing the bom criminal, the moral imbecile and 
the epileptic. Nordau {Entartung) identified 
ataMsm and degeneracy. Critics were not slow 
to point out that the epileptic and bom criminal 
doctrines were directly contradictory to the ata- 
vistic doc'trinc. Abundant evidence was brought 
forth that the most primitive savages v\crc not 
vKions, imbecile or epileptic; such traits would 
indeed have made impossible ail social cvolu- 
lion. 1 fiort was made lo save the ata\ ism theory 
bv llie idea that there is a gradation from the 
l)c)rn criminal through various t}pes of “crimi- 
naloids” lo the normal, or that the “criminal 
tvpc“ IS highly variable, depending on the 
degree of reversion; also by the contention that 
degeneracy in any case produces atavistic be- 
havior Colajanni {La smiohi^ia crtmtnale) re- 
lated the doctrine of ph>sR\il atavism only to 
btt up a theory of mental and moral atavism. 

Anthro|)ologists occasionally made use of the 
doctrine, as when von Luschan, noting that 
Beethoven was short, very brunet, prognathous, 
low hiowed and ugly, suggested that he might 
he a reversion to the Neanaertal tjpe and that 
his musical genius might be atavistic. There is 
moreover a suggestion of the atavistic theory 
in the current use of the term “cave man.” 
Strictly speaking, however, the doctrine ot ata- 
Msm as an explanation of human abnonnalitics 
has been, abandoned. Even where degenerative 
abnomialities are found, they are to be ex- 
plained not as atavistic reversions but as a 
result of direct inheritance, anomalies of embry- 
ological development, birth traumas, childhood 
injuries or the irregular functioning of internal 
glands effecting an arrested development or an 
overdevelopment of certain traits. The Mcn- 
oelian theory substantiates the earlier belief that 
trails may be carried in the germ plasm for many 
gcnriaiions. Such traits are “recessive” and 
crop out in the crossing of strains carrjing 
similar recessive factors. They are, however, 


neither inferior nor abnormal, any more than 
the gray coat of a wild rabbit is inferior to the 
red or black coat of its domestic relatives. 

Frank H. Hankins 

Ser Aiinormal Psychology; Criminology; IIered- 
iiY, Environ MFN i. 

Consult Rernaldo dc QuinVs, Constantino, iMi nueiait 
tenrws dt la nttmnahdad (Madrid i8c^8), tr. bv Alfonso 
de Sal V 10 as Modtrn Thiories of Cnnnnality (Boston 
1911), Lomhroso, Cesarc, L'uomo aelinquentt^ 3 vols. 
(5th cd Tuiin 1896 97), Gdrofalu, Rafiacle, Crimino- 
logia (2nd cd. Turin 1891), tr. from French cd. at 190^ 
by Kobtrt W. Millar as Crimtnolony (Boston 191 
Ctihtli, W E , Genetics and Euf*imcs (3rd cd C am- 
bnd|;c, Mass. 1926) p. 151-60, Nordau, M S., 
Entartung^ 2 vols. (3rd cd. Berlin 1896), 2nd ed. tr. 
into English (4ih cd. New York 1895), Colajanni, 
Napolcone, L/i sonologta cnminale, 2 \ols (C'atania 
1889), (jlueck, S S , Mfntal Disorder and the Criminal 
Lato (Boston 1925), Parmelce, M. F., Prtnaples of 
Anthropolog\ and Sonologv in Ihetr Relations to 
Criminal 1 tocedure (New York X9o8). 

ATELIERS NATIONAUX is the official title 
of the system of unemployment relief adopted 
by the provisional government of France in 
March, 1848. under pressure of the followers of 
Louis Blanc. A decade earlier Blanc had out- 
lined a scheme of ateliers soaaux based on the 
doctrine of le droit au travail^ with its implica- 
tion that the state must provide work. He 
envisaged the formation of cooperative groups of 
workmen, financed in the first instance by public 
subscriptior and thereafter self-supporting. 

When jovernment undertook on Febru- 
ary 25 “to ^ larantee work to every citizen,” 
Blanc was made president of the Luxembourg 
Labor Commission. This he promptly turned 
into a colossal debating society by the admis- 
sion of several hundred workers’ delegates, and 
the Luxemboui^ Palace, where the commission 
was located, became a propagandist center for 
the Left. Several cooperative workshops were 
started on Blanc’s lines, the most important of 
which was that of tlie Clichy tailors. Economic 
conditions, however, doomed most of these 
workshops to an early end. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment guaranty was attracting hordes of un- 
employed and uiicmployables to Paris, and on 
March 5 Pierre Emile Thomas was appointed 
director of National Workshops and instructed 
to organise them under the direct control of the 
Miiiistry of Public Works. 

Thomas’ reorganization was on strictly mili- 
tary lines; such work as the government pro- 
vided was mostly common labor on roads, 
embankments and open spaces, employing at 
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the most fewer tiign io»ooo meiu Bbnc aaecrted 
hiter with some justification that the real object 
of this reoi]ganiaation was to provide a political 
army to oounteiact the Luxembourg and de- 
nounced the statement that the National Work- 
shops were in line with his theories. '*In the 
social workshops, such as 1 had proposed them, 
the workmen would form a sort of joint-stock 
company with the government, but would work 
for their own common profits. ... In the 
national workshops the state acted merely as 
employer, and the workmen as hired scr\ants. 
Now, as the labor \ras quite useless, a mere 
pretense, and in most respects quite new to the 
W'orkmen, the go\eniment w«is consequently 
only squandering its finances by gi\ing a pre- 
mium to idleness" {Pages de VhisUnre^ p. 63). 
Men were attracted by the money relief given 
to those who found no work, and by the end of 
May the uneinpio} td army had risen to 1 20,000. 
^rhe final crisis came when the go\ eminent, 
having reassembled its militaiy' forces, decided 
to disperse the horde of pensioners. Task work 
was substituted for time work on May 23; and 
a series of decrees, finally published on June 20 
over Thomas' protest, rcfuseil relief to those 
who declined offers of emplojment, ordercti the 
unmarried between eighteen and twcnty-fi\e 
into the army and the provincials back to their 
districts. The disastmus recognition of the droit 
au tTiT'otl ended on the barricades of June C3- 
26, 1848; the National Workshops were officially 
dissolved on July 3 by decree of General 
Cavaignac. 

Apart from its per\’cr5ion by the politicians 
Blanc’s scheme represents a teinpirary fusion 
of ideas — ^that of voluntarj' ciKjperative produc- 
tion and that of public guaranty of work. 
Societies for cooperative production developed 
in England with the support of the Christian 
socialists and in Ciemany under the leadership 
of Schulze-Dclitzsrh; but these societies differed 
from Blanc's ateliers sodaux in their reliance on 
private or seini-philanthmpic sources Oa capital 
and in their cschew^l of revolutionary or political 
activity. They did not accept his maxim “from 
each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs," nor his plans for socialization of 
the basic services. The productive associations 
of l^assalle more nearly resembled those of 
Blanc and met with a somewhat similar fate. 
Both l^assalle and Blanc relied upon a demo- 
cratic franchise to produce a state willing to 
cooperate vrith the artisans in fostering non- 
competitive production; on this point th^ were 


oonaistently opposed by the Marxian socialists 
who regarded such plans as fiivoring mainly the 
petty bouigeoiste and who held that nothing 
less than the capture of the state by the prole- 
tariat would suffice. It may be pointed out that 
the sphere of applicability of Blanc’s projects 
was bound to diminish with the increasing 
importance of large capital investments, because 
there is little reason to suppose that under the 
regime of private property the state would 
finance cooperative production to the point 
whem it became a serious challenge to profit 
making enterprise. 

William OuroN 
Ser . Scm'ui.ism; Producers* Cooperahon; U^^M- 

PU>YMEN r. 

Constdt: Blanc, l^nuia. Organisation du traivui (I\im 
1839. 9 th ed. Pans 1850); Thomas, Emile, Ilntutre 
ties atelins naUonaux (Paris 184K); Blanr, J^ouis, 
Pages dc VhUunre de la rnolutmn de fhner ;S;y 
(Pans 1850); Marriott, J. A. R , The Ftench Rnniu- 
twn of iSfS tn its Eionomic Aspetfs, 2 \ciK ((Klmd 
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trasatl and of 'rhomas* account, Isambcrt, (lasicin, 
I»es tdh's sotialntes en Frame dt d rSfS (l*aiis 

i<j05); BourKUin, Maurice, I*es nsttmes smiuhstt^ et 
revolution eiononuque (3rd ed. Pans 1921). 

ATHEISM. 

Hisiory and Doctrint. In its narrowest 
sense the term atheist appli^ . to one who cate- 
gorically denies the existence of any gods. But in 
its wider sense it properly applies also to sktj>- 
tics, materialists, positivists and all others who 
do not aecept the claims of theism that the 
w'orld was created or is governed by a person or 
persons having the human traits of intelhgcnte 
and will in more or h'ss magnified form. More- 
over, as people generally do not discriminate 
between belief and conduct, the term atheist has 
also been applied to tho.se who refuse to partici- 
pate in the customary forms of public w 01 ship. 
Thu.s the Romans called the Jews and early 
Christians atheists because tliey did not pay the 
customary honors to the sacra of the esitablished 
imperial cult. 

Because morality is usually associated with 
religious sanctions the term atheist or godless is 
also used opprobriously to denote the immoral. 
Thus when the Hebrew psalms speak of “the 
fool who saith in hia heart there is no God, 
they refer not to any theoretical assertion but to 
the wickedness that is not deterred by the fear of 
divine punishment. Among the Hebrews and 
other peoples who came into contact wit 
Hellenism atheists were generally called hpj' 
cureans, because the latter denied that the gods 
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interfered in humnn affain. Pbto applied the 
term atheiata to thoae who supposed that the 
gods could be influenced by sacrifice or fiattery; 
and the Talmudic sages referred to Adam as the 
first atheist because he denied God's omni- 
presence by tiying to hide from Him {Sanhedrin: 
38 b). The common association between atheism 
and ethical materialism or the pursuit of worldly 
goods has made philosophers like Spinoza deny 
the imputation of atheism, although vehemently 
rejecting ordinary theism as anthropomorphic. 

Owing to the vagueness of popular ideas of 
deity and the bias of different observers it has 
proved difficult to decide conclusively as to 
whether there have been any peoples devoid of 
all belief in gods and hence completely atheistic 
in attitude. The Cimmerians, Tasmanians and 
ancient Peruvians have sometimes been so re- 
garded. While popular thought tends to be 
animistic, philosophers and great religious 
thinkers have ontn felt moral and intellectual 
difficulties in attributing human traits to deity. 
Whatever may be the meaning of the Rigveda*s 
reference to the deniers of the existence of the 
gods (x, 82: 121) the pantheistic Upanishads 
clearly banished the popular gods to the realm of 
illusion. Brahma and **the true self" of Hindu 
thought is not personal but rather being in 
general. This becomes the explicit atheism of the 
Charv'akas and of the more orthodox Sankhya 
philosophy. Buddhism and Jainism in their 
original form are essentially atheistic religions. 
Among the intellectual Chinese, morality is 
usually associated with naturalistic or social 
rather than theistic sanctions. Taoism offers no 
room for personal gods; and while Mencius re- 
buked Yang Chu, whose materialism was ex- 
plicitly antitheistic, belief in gods is not essential 
to Confucianism. 

The early Greek philosophers were naturalists 
and tried to explain the world without invoking 
the popular gods. In this they aroused popular 
hostility: Anaxagoras w'as thus accused of 
atheism because he thought of the sun as 
material body. Protagoras was banished from 
Athens because of his assertion that about the 
existence of the gods he did not know — ^the 
subject was difficult and life was short. Atheism 
was one of the chai^ges that led to the condemna- 
tion of Socrates. Aristotle was similarly accused. 
Plato felt some revulsion at thoroughgoing 
naturalism; but Aristotle and the neo-Platonists 
are at one in rejecting as blasphemous the popu- 
lar idea that the gods take any part in the crea- 
tion of the world or intervene in any way in 


human affairs. Theodorua of Gyrene seema to 
have been one of the few ancient Greeks to have 
explicitly denied the existence of any goda. 

The persistent denial of anthropomorphic 
theism in Christian, Hebrew and Mohammedan 
communities is evidenced by the almost con- 
tinuous stream of polemics against atheists and 
by the various decrees of the church against 
pantheistic mystics. Outright atheism, also, was 
not unknown in the later Middle Ages, e.g. 
among the physicians at Padua. The Renais- 
sance, although it revived interest in magic, 
made in the main for naturalism; and the 
European commercial and industrial revolution 
in opening the way for w’ider intellectual contacts 
betw*een difff‘»‘ent peoples led to increased 
freedom of thought and toleration and to a re- 
crudescence of semi-popular atheistic attitudes. 
Early in the seventeenth century Father Mer- 
senne estimated that there were 50,000 atheists 
in Paris in his day. In the eighteenth century 
atheism became aggressive in the materialistic 
writings of La Mettrie, Ilolbach and their 
followers, so that Laplace could boldly refer to 
God as an unnecessary hypothesis. Comte, how- 
ever, whose positivism leaves no room for 
theism, considered it bad form to call one's self 
an atheist. 

In Germany atheism became popular and ag- 
gressiv'e in the middle of the nineteenth century 
through the materialistic philosophy of Feuer- 
bach, Burbner, Voght, Duhring, Czolbe and 
others. In Li rjland the general antitheistic atti- 
tude of the pliilosophic radicals was followed by 
the active atheism of Charles Bradlaugh and by 
the subsequent rationalist movement in England 
and the freethinkers in America. The agnosti- 
cism of Huxley and Spencer made the term 
atheist somewhat un)x>pular but it allowed no 
room for gciAuine theism. The same is true of 
certain forms of pantheistic idealism. 

Unwillingness to accept the designation of 
atheist has undoubtedly been affected by the 
usually unfavoT social position of the 
atheist. The influence of Greek thought and the 
voluntary character of the early Christian 
churches made belief in dogma itself an element 
of religion. Heresy and schism thus became 
grave social and political offenses. The punish-^ 
ment of atheistic expression, however, is also 
due to the more ancient fear of danger to the 
community from the failure of the gods to dis- 
criminate between the individual offender and 
innocent bystanders. 

It was only in the seventeenth century that 
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there arose in the western world the doctrine 
that the community miglit tolerate the existence 
of atheists. Plato advocated live years of im- 
prisonment for atheists, who, if they diii not 
recant at the end of that time, were then to he 
put to death. When llohbc.s and Spinoza advo- 
cated toleration they were opimsed by such 
otherwise enlightened men as Piifendorf, who 
argued that atheism is due not to mere ignorance 
or inability to appreciate tlie force of the various 
pnjofs of the existence of (hid but rather to a 
treasonable rebellion on tlie part of (lods sub- 
jects. Fven Ixx.*ke in arguing for toleration drew 
the line at atheists, 'fhe soft, sentimental 
Rousseau believeil firmly in putting atheists to 
death, while in our own daj rnaniuno justilies 
the burning of heretics. 

W'ith the growing distinction between church 
and state modem laws no longer pretend to 
punish atheism as such; but blasphemy is still a 
crime in slates like MasNachu»etts. Although 
such discriminations iis religious tests for hold- 
ing property or public ollice or for ser\ice on 
juries are ct»nlrary to the spirit of the .American 
state constitutions, the atheist complains that he 
is taxed to suppirt all kinds of churches, since 
the latter are tax exempt. 'I'he common law did 
not allow' atlieists to serxe as witnesses, for the 
judges held that only the believer in a personal 
gcid who avenges falsehiMid will tell the truth. 
Most of our states ha\e changed the coinnKin 
law rule re^.juiring an <»ath terminating in “so 
help me (lod/' to allow the siili.'»titution of a 
simple affirmative; but in some states a witness’ 
credibility may be impeaclied <in the ground ot 
his atheism. An atheist s dying declaration can 
often be impeached on the ground that such a 
person is not impressed with the necessity ot 
speaking the truth. From the lime wlicn Fichte 
was dismissed from the University of Jena, ap- 
parently w ith the cfiiisent of (}oethe, fistensibly 
because of the atheistic impliaitions of his 
idealism, academic and professional positions 
ha\e been endangered by avowal of atheism. 

The purely social status of the atheist 
naturally varies in dilTcrent scx:ieties and .social 
levels. In smaller communities where the church 
plays a centra! part in social life the presence of 
an active nonconforming atheist is an irritation 
and an obstacle to the smooth functioning of the 
traditional mutine of life. The atheist is there apt 
to beaime the object of active resentment. In 
larger cosmopolitan communities where people 
can more freely choose their associations the dis- 
approval of atheism, as of other unorthodox doc- 


trines, is less active. Lcuba’s studies show that 
atheism is more frequent among the educated 
classes. 

Morris R. Cohen 

Modern Atheism. Atheism has assumed a 
new inqHirtance in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through its ainncctions wdth various 
revolutionary social movements. Ideologically, 
modern atheist mass movements arc based on 
the popularization of materialistic philosophy 
and psycluilogy. 'Fhe .sensationalist and assoeia- 
tionist psychology of 'riioinas Hobbes and John 
l^cke, transformed into a militant atheism by 
such w riters as 1 .a Mettrie and Baron d'Holhaeh, 
gaineil many adherents as a result of the French 
Revolution, certain currents of which were 
clearly animated by atheistic thought. A hrfiailei 
and more systematic conception of atheistic 
materialism was developed in (hTinaiiy during 
the middle of the nineteenth century' by the 
“Hegelian left wing”; while Ludwig Feuer- 
bachs brilliant, though simpliheil, attack on 
religion amused widespread enthusiasm "I'lie 
next step was taken by Max Stirner, wlio pro- 
claimed the absolute right of the ego to form its 
own values. The philosophy of the (lennau 
materialists has continued until the present to 
intiuence the Sf>-calh‘d freellii*.ker movement (my» 
FRiaTHiNKi Rs}; it hail a far more vehement cilio 
in Russia, where Bakunin’s anarchistic ideas, 
propagated by his emissary' Nechayev, led to a 
vast middle class revolutionary movement called 
“nihilism,” which openly advocated the most 
violent mciisures against all kinds of religion. 

All of these movements, however, remained 
more or less on the surface and failed to stir the 
masses. I'he decisive and far reaching welding 
of atheism and revolutionary prolelarianism was 
the work of Karl Marx. By now it is generally 
agreed that the key to Marx’s whole system is in 
the combination of socialism with an entirely 
materialistic and atheistic philosophy. 'Whereas 
earlier manifestations of socialistic thought were 
infused with religious clcmeonts or at least sup- 
ported by a profound feeling of intuitive moral- 
ity, the Marxian movement led inevitably to 
what Werner Sombart calls **die Entgottung dcr 
Welt.” Marx himself stated that “the English 
version of the French materialism leads directly 
to socialism and communism.” He thought that 
traditional religion, which had been entirely 
defeated by Feuerbach, would, as an inevitable 
result of the inherent movement of economic 
forces, be replaced by a system of communism. 
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To Marx the God of the bourgeois society was 
simply a rellcction of the capitalistic order, of 
what he called the “fetish character of the 
wares,’* a concept which the new economic 
svstem based on socialist principles would aiito- 
inatically eliminate as childish. 'I he millennium 
of amimunisiri wouKl come, Marx believed, 
inevitably, unassisted by cither religion or 
morality. Thus communism assumed the charac- 
acter of a “chiliastic materialism** ((lerlich). 

This materialistic socialism, called by its 
admirers in a period of triumphant Darwinism 
“scientific Socialism,** has hecome the most 
einotif>naI and one of the strongest political 
forces of the twentieth century. 'I’he fundamen- 
tal place of the idea of the class struggle gave 
Marxism the character of a new atlicist religion. 
Although according to the system the elimina- 
tion of the religif)us “superstructure** would 
automatically follow the elimination of the 
capitalistic order, the propagandists of the 
ruoxeinenl rei.-.^-d**d a struggle against (Jod and 
all kinds of churches as a iundamcntal part of 
the work of lihcratioii. 'riiis attitude is easily ex- 
plained in \icw of the historical situation of the 
jirolclarial. Jn most European countries in 
which Protestantism did not create a freer and 
nwirc popular religious atmosphere, religion ap- 
peared to the masses as a bulwark of feudal and 
latiT of cajntalistic exploitation, while the lati- 
tiiiulia and the opulent hixiiry of the state 
churi lies aroused the resentment of the wretched 
proletarian masses. Ailding to this hostility, 
Marxian prf»p:iganda described religion as a 
Cfjnscious falsification of facts in order to main- 
tain the workers in subsemenee. 'Phe dictum of 
Marx, “religion is an opiate for the masses,’’ 
was generally accejUed. Furtherna^re the ascetic 
trend of the Christian religion and its spirit of 
humility were rejnidiatcd by the energetic ex- 
ponents of “proletarian pnigmatisin” as slaxe 
monility. Thus Marxian sixdalism came to 
assume increasingly definite atheistic char- 
acter, as can he seen most clearly in the synthesi*^ 
made hy the “proletarian philosopher,” Joseph 
Dietzgen. 

Although this philosophy was practically 
never challenged in the Marxian ranks, as the 
socialist movement worked itself out in practical 
politics the force of the philosophy bccxime 
markedly different in duferent situations. In 
Anglo-Saxon proletarian movements, where the 
mlluence of Marxian socialism has been 
Weakest, socialism not only does not oppose 
religion but may even favor it. In the western 
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type of European socialism, although it is 
exclusively or preponderantly Marxian, the 
atheistic implications of the doctrine liavc been 
srmiew'hat hidden. As Marxism became demo- 
cratic and parliamentarian the socialist parties 
needed the suppcjrt of tlie strictly religious 
peasants and the petty bourgeois sympathizers. 
As a result several socialist amgresses in 
Germany, in former Austria and in Hungary 
adopted the slogan, “religion is a private affair.” 

It is in the Bolshevik form of socialism, in a 
country where other classes than the proletariat 
have been rendered powerless and where con- 
sequently there is no necessity for a compromise, 
that all the anlireligirms tendencies iiiliercnt in 
socialism ha\e developed unchecked. Not only 
in Russian communism but in all the parties 
dominated by the 'I'hird International atheism 
and a tendency toward the suppression of reli- 
gion are manifest. Lenin had gixcii a material- 
istic stamj) to Bolshexism before the rexolution; 
largely as a result of his influence militant 
atliti.mi was developed as an important tool of 
communist propaganda. In Russia antircligious 
propaganda received added impetus from the 
fact that the persistence of orthodox religious 
beliefs and in some cases an increase in their 
intensity among those adversely affected by the 
revolution are recognized as a disguised and 
oftentimes subconscious repudiation of the new 
social order. No less important is the fact that 
the appeal nf religious traditionalism can be 
convenientiv used to instigate ami strengthen 
passive rc.sisianee to the economic and political 
measures of the new regime. Nevertheless it still 
remains tnic that the “godless” movement sup- 
jKirtcd by the state as an olTieial religion is a 
direct logical outcome of Marxian socialism. 
Outside of Russia the proletarian atheist move- 
ments remul.i sporadic and unorganized by the 
Marxian parties. 

Oscar Jaszi 
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ATHLETICS. Wherever it has been possible 
to study the life of early man some indications 
of games or athletic contests have been found. 
In the Orient as in the Occident a variety of 
athletic activities have flourished, b^arly Egyp- 
tians are known to have engaged in ninning, 
wrestling, swimming, dancing, acrobatics and 
some forms of ball games; the Persians held 
competitions in riding and in the use of weapons 
such as the bow and arrow or the javelin. 

Among the Greeks not only were all such 
games popular but gymnastic exercises formed 
a part of the training of the young men. In some 
of the cities women also were gi\en training in 
gymnastics and dancing. The body was looked 
upon as the home of the soul and a beautiful 
form was extolled by artist and p)et. (rallies 
and gymnastics along with music and poetry 
were valued for their contribution to the devel- 
opment of beauty and a sense of rhythm. 
During the period of the Olympic games, freyn 
about 750 B.c. to 400 A.L)., competitions culmi- 
nating in the great games w'ere held all over 
Greece. Among the most popular contests were 
running races, both short and long, wrestling, 
jumping, both high and broad, throwing of the 
javelin and discus, and chariot races. As at 
present the victors were the popular heroes. 
Crowned with olive wreaths and celebrated iq 
numerous poems and songs, they received gift^ 
of oxen, fair slaves and the keys to the cities. 

The Romans enjoyed many of the same types 
of contest; and the state encouraged the devel- 
opment of athletics, for a stmng, well lormed 
b^y W'as considered a national asset in time of 
war. Gymnasia and baths flourished in most of 
the cities and towns of Italy and of the Roman 
Empire. It was in the latter days of the republic 
that the great clashes of professionals in gladia- 
torial combats came into prominence. Vast 
sums of money were spent and much blood was 
shed in the boxing, wrestling and fighting games 
of the arena. Successful fighters often won laq;e 
purses and the betting was widespread. But, as 
has so often occurred, profesuonalism brought 


with it a cessation of athletic activities by the 
majority of the people. 

Interest in athletics decreased still furtluT 
following the decline of the Roman Empire 
and for several hundred years little attention* 
was paid to the care of the Ixidy. The flesh was 
denied for the gcxid of the spirit. In the age ot 
chivalry which followed, nobles went through 
a strenuous period of training for the knight- 
hood, which included practise in running, jump- 
ing, riding, swimming, boxing and fencing, (»r 
exercises with swords and lances, and long 
periods of severe discipline to enalile them to 
endure hardships. Contests centered chiefly iii 
mock fights which in the tournament became 
very spectacular and blcKidy affairs. But such 
training was limited to the upper cl.isses. 

With the Renaissance the body was rcstrircd 
to its place beside the mind as an object woithv 
of attention. Rabelais tells of the practise of 
such games as wrestling, running, jumping, 
swimming or putting tlie stone and ja\<.!i!i. 
Montaigne, Ixicke and Rousseau expounded tlie 
value of free play for children and the impor- 
tance of all forms of c\erci.se in the de\clopiiient 
of strength, grace and alertness. Dancing again 
came into favor and \arious ball games anJ 
otlicr sports were included in the more ad\aiiccil 
schools as a part of the education of youth for 
a varied life. Rousseau even ad\ocated that girls 
should be given the opportunity to particijiate 
in dancing and games of all sorts. 

After the Napoleonic w^ars the strain of fight- 
ing and the struggle of nations for e\istencc led 
to an emphasis on physical training as pn‘pj- 
ration for the defense of the fathetland. 'I'hiis 
athletics came into a new prominence. In 
Germany Jahn started the Turiiplatz, a play- 
ground for the practise of exercises, games and 
'tgtional songs. It was from this that the ix)piilar 
*^Turnverein developed. About this time g>ni-v 
nasties were carefully graded and given a place 
in the sch(X)I program in Germany, Sweden and 
Denmark. In Sweden games and exercises were 
studied and practised in the light of the growing 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology. In Ivng- 
land the games and sports popular since the 
sixteenth century served as the basis of physical 
training. 

A similar interest in athletics and gamw had 
developed in the colonics of America. This w^as 
heightened and varied early in the nineteenth 
century by the influence of Europe. About 1830 
many of the leaders of the Tumverein in Ger- 
many, suspected of too liberal activities, fled to 
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ihe United States carrying with them their 
methods of teaching gymnastics. At the same 
time there developed an interest in the medical 
gymnastics of Sweden and a renewed borrowing 
of games from Kngland. Although it was not 
until nearly 1900 that the playground movement 
started in the United Suites, physical acti\ities 
were rapidly taken over as a part of the schcK>l 
program. Within recent years interest in ath- 
litics has largely replaced the earlier emphasis 
on gymnastics and physical educatifin. Indeed 
athletics have bewme world wide in scope. 

In the United States athletic activitica have 
become an important part of the life of every 
city and town, not only within the schools and 
colleges but through playgrounds, social centers, 
Y. M. U. A.*s, athletic clubs and churches. In 
1927 there were in operation in the Ihiitcd 
States 10.770 play areas super\ised by 19,800 
paid leaders and pnwiding recreation for an 
average of 1,220,600 children daiU. In addition 
843 swimnd’v, /'vjIs and 263 muniiipal golf 

0 nil MS were recorded as having a respective 
M ivHKil or yearly attendance of 8,000,000 and 
5,('eo,ooo. 

(ivmnastics and athletics form a part of the 
piogn'in of practically every educational insti- 
tution fiorn kindergarten to a)llege. Ciymnu5tics 
appear ipiite universally in the program, due to 
the lase with which large gnmps can be given 
delimte and systimatic exercise in a limited 
sp.u.e with little or no etpiipmcnt. 'I’here are at 
l^resent 35 states with laws rcc|uiring the practise 

01 jihysical education from one to four hours 
pir Week bv' all eliililren in schools. More 
recently there has grown up a veiy highly 
organized system of interschool athletics, which 
allows vigorous competition for the physically 
stronger individuals in such games as football, 
basketball and track. In many schools attempts 
arc being made to give all the boys and girls 
the benefit of competition by organizing many' 
teams acdirding to weight, height, ago or ability. 
As a result of such intelligent handling many 
sch(X)l Kmrds have included athletics in the 
school curriculum, allowing a definite credit 
toward graduation. 

In the Colleges athletics hav'c grown to promi- 
nence with terrific suddenness. In contrast with 
the Kiiropcan system, where athletics in univer- 
sities have been carried on almost entirely by 
the students themselves, almost all colleges in 
«ie States have departments of phy'sical 

ethication and directors of athletics resiwnsible 
^ the college authorities, who conduct athletic 


activities which are not only required but for 
which definite credit is given toward the degree. 
This is true of both men's and women’s colleges. 
At the present time such departments handle 
more than 150,000 men and Aromen students, 
about 25,000 of whom participate in intercolle- 
giate contests. Approximately 80 percent of 
the colleges require some regular physical ac- 
tivity for from i to 4 years while 75 percent 
give definite credit for such courses in physical 
education. In addition there are 125 institutions 
which develop 2500 teachers of physical edu- 
cation annually. 

While the growth of athletics in Europe since 
1900 has also been great, its organization has re- 
mained more apart from the school life. Games 
and sports, particularly in the universities, have 
been in general stimulated and controlled by 
clubs of tudents, or in the communities by 
athletic clubs. The war emphasized the impor- 
tance of univ'ersal physical education, and since 
1918 many of the European nations have estab- 
lished national regulations governing participa- 
tion in athletic activities. Individual cities and 
school systems have established requirements 
VTrv' similar to those in cflcct in the United 
States. 

There has also been in Europe since the war 
a remarkable increase in the participation by 
the masses in sjxirts and athletics. In Ciermany 
at the present time there arc about 62,000 
sporting chibs with a membership of over 
7,000,000. 1 i.mce has established eight district 
centers for tue training of physical education 
directors and the stimulation of sport. Training 
schools and cxtensiv'c programs hav'c been de- 
veloped in Russia, Austria, Rumania, Italy, 
Bulgaria and Turkey. The Sokol Societies of 
Czechoslovakia, similar in scope to the Turners 
of Germany, have included large numbers of 
all classes of people. Italy and Hungary have 
iinivcrs.ll physical education for their youths. 
International games are similar in scope and 
interest to the inicrcollcgiate contests of the 
United States. In addition tlicre have grown up 
in each of the European countries special schools 
or systems of physical education, gymnastics 
or dancing. Each such group has its devotees 
and attempts to carry its system to the homes 
by means of a widespread distribution of litera- 
ture anil phonograph records or by radio gym- 
nastic programs. In many places schools of 
physical education have been established, some 
of which have attained almost world wide 
influence. 
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It is only natural that athletic and gymnastic 
activities should have been practised from ear- 
liest time and that they should sur\i\c. Among 
the early aniimls the growth of the musaitar 
system stimulated the growth of the \ it4il organs 
and the dc\elopment of the ner\ous system. 
Increasing aeti\it> rc^ulud 111 a de\cIopment of 
the brain itselt In suni\iiig forms we find 
patterns which tend to follow the motor experi- 
ence of the race. 'Hie impulse to motor actiMty 
is found in the spinal coid ot the child, although 
the form that such acii\itv takc^ depends largely 
on the enMroiinunt. For the earliest man the 
enyironmciit and for later groups MKial pressure 
cmphasi/ed the importance of llie Jc\el<»pmcnt 
of a strong, alert and well trained hod) ior the 
p^t^>er^atlon of the iiuli\idiul or tor the di tense 
of clan or n.iiion 'Fhc de\elopmenl ot the 
impulse to aetiMty is no lesj* ncxe*ssar\ in the 
preparation e>t the indiMilual for the complex 
life of toda\. It Is the more Mtal that the early 
cn\ironment ot the modem child should he 
planne^d to satisfy these impulses, since the city 
child lacks nuny of the tormer opportunities 
of outd(K)r lite L\ery well organized playgmunel 
rect^ni/es this fact and plans its program 
accordingly. Our modern eelueational syste'm, 
too, tries in a geiK*ral way to utilize this knowl- 
edge of the fundamental nature of man and the 
desclopment of the impulses to actnity in the 
child. In the schools and cr)Ileg<s athletics aie 
intended to fulfil this ncccss.iry function. 

Indeed one of the chief reasons tor the ab- 
sorption of physieal acti\ities into the curricula 
of the tollegc-s was the recognition of the \aliic 
of regular systematic exercise tor all students. 
In colleges where the physical education work 
and the athletic program arc well planned, the 
ideals of training are the development first of 
the organic system, then of the neuromuscular 
mechanism for fundamental skills and finally 
the development of character througli compe- 
tition and team games. The learning of games 
to he used as recreation after graduation is also 
crmsidcred. Both high schools and colleges with 
good programs are attempting to realize such 
aims. To this end inarming students arc exam- 
ined by a medical oflicer and gi\en tests of 
physical ability. This allows the assignment of 
the men to classes according to tlieir ability to 
participate. The subnormal are given special 
treatment, while the strongest are enumraged, 
where encouragement is necessary, to partici- 
pate in a variety of vigorous games. Such ideals 
and the methods for obtaining them have been 


studied and popularired in the United States 
by the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, the Society of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation in Colleges and the Athletic Research 
ScHiety, while the National Collegute Athletic 
Association lias attempted to develop and re-gu- 
Lite the quality of intei collegiate competition. 

I^irgely due to the lateness of the attempt to 
utilize the \ dues to be obtained from athletics, 
educational institutions arc struggling with 
l)oaids of eontiol and eonfereiiccs to regulate 
games. Within the colleges decisions aie made 
by the diieetor of athletics, the faculty ccim- 
mittee on athletics, the alumni committct and 
ntimetous managers Not only has each college 
its idigibility standanls and rules icgarding 
student paitieipation and the length of schedule 
of games, but mime 1 oils groups of colleges hue 
joined in conferences to establish uniform t ligi- 
bility and to rciriil ite seludiiles, aiiiateiii stand- 
ing, ofiitials and the eondiut of ginus On the 
other side the iootb.ill coaelns an ori;ani/iil 
and the otheiaK ate eoinbiiiing to demand fair 
wages for handline ginus 

In the womens colli ges, with a Iinntui 
amount of intereolleLialc athlctus, the athh in 
program is wdl direetiil. Beeausi of tiu kssm- 
ing of the pressute for well eoaehid te ims more 
energy and intilligenei an a\ ulabk for the 
ti'aehing of darning, fuld lioekev, baskirball, 
swimming or track athletus in laigc groups of 
girls, and the program can be adpistcd to thiir 
abilities and necils. 

The results of smh widespnad partii ip.ilion 
in exercise arc sometimes difheult to rneasuic 
It IS Will established that stnngth, ph\'*Kal 
abilitv and health are unproved by the ludiuou'* 
practise of athletics. When there is medical 
examination before participation serious coii- 
seijuenees are very' unlikely. However, as Jus 
been pointed out in liulh tin J ^ of the C’ai negit 
Foundation, m a strenuous game such as foot- 
ball there is liabilitv to senous injury* In 1926 
at twenty -two representative colleges an average 
of 17 percent r>f the ffxjtball players received 
serious injury. Only 3 percent of the participants 
in all sports received such injuries. It is impor- 
tant, moreover, that athletes who have accus- 
tomed thcmsclvc's to a vigorous program o 
exercise should be provided with rccrcaliona 
activity after college. Otherwise the transition 
to sedentary occupation results in the deteriora*' 
tion of muscular tissue and the accumulation o 
fatty tissue. A study of 38,000 college graduates 
was made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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Company in 1928 (Dublin, L. I., •‘Longevity 
of College Athletes” in Harper's Magazine, vol. 
clvii, 1928, p. 229-38). The investigation indi- 
cated a somewhat higher mortality than the 
average for the varsity athlete and a failure of 
general athletes to live longer than non-alhlctcs. 

Within recent years athletics in the colleges 
have developed far beyond the stage of physical 
education and recreation. In the early days in 
the United States, as in Europe, students cirgan- 
ized their own gymnastic societies and ball 
clubs. Scx>n, encouraged and aided by witling 
alumni, they began to build up teams, schedules 
and a s>'stcm which maiic winning teams a 
necessity even if the players had to be paid and 
high salaried coaches hired to achieve them. 
This task was too big for students to handle, 
and college authorities took over the direction 
of athletics. Good promotion and extensive 
publicity have since made c*ollege athletics a 
liig business. In many colleges the athletic in- 
\eslmcnt is se^ 'Tal million dollars. Tlic annual 
budget is appro vimately a half million dollars, 
and football, the lu-st paying sp<irt, may bring 
in three cjuarters of a million dollars to the 
treasury in a single season. Several colleges have 
stadia sealing from 50,000 to 80,000 persons, 
while numerous educational institutions send 
their teams to compete in far otF cities with 
accommodations for 100,000 spectators. Some 
college teams travel from one end of the country 
to tlie other, uirryiiig with them teachers, 
examinations anil study books. Many colleges 
use their athletic equipment and their athletic 
teams as a means of advertising for students. 
In order to pnnidc the ncccss,uy cosily equip- 
ment and play space the alumni arc urged to 
contribute heavily, and their resulting sense of 
investment in the teams gi\es them a strong 
desire to participate in the management and 
personnel. Many colleges solicit, and alumni are 
zealous in finding, promising athletes in the 
high schools, for whom they make it financially 
easy, if not profitable, to attend their colleges 
buch students often need special tutoring while 
in college and it may be tbe duty of the director 
of athletics to supply such assistance. In many 
places it has been necessary to employ a high 
grade business man and several assistants to 
oare for the equipment, make up schedules, 
handle the gate receipts, purchase supplies and 
accommodate the crowds resulting fn)m the 
athletic program. In order to keep the stand 
foil and to satisfy the students, alumni and 
general public it is necessary for a college to 
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have a successful team. To this end players and 
a coach with a reputation and a system must 
be found. For such a coach some colleges wdll 
pay $25,000 for a season of less than twelve 
weeks. If he is successful the bidding for his 
services is great, if unsuccessful the pressure 
to resign is just as insistent. This pressure is 
usually transferred to the players, who arc drilled 
early and late until the monotony of practise 
and the nervous strain of the big games have 
taken away all spirit of play. \Vliile many 
students in many sports benefit somcwdiat fiom 
this organization and consequent income, vet 
most of the money, time and attention go to the 
few students who arc least in need of them. 

Along with the successful team it is necessary 
to have the proper publicity for such contests. 
This is a simple matter, as the newspapers have 
found th?»t sports are their best steady news. 
All papcis treat important f(X)tbal] games as 
front page news, assigning from one to six 
adumns for headlines, and give especial pub- 
licity to a team which has traveled across the 
continent or abroad. A recent study of 125 
newspapers reported by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion in BuUitin showed that in this group 
an average of ten columns of news space was 
devoted to sport daily and from two to three 
times that amount on Sundays. Seven of the 
papers gave 20 percent and five more than 25 
percent of their space to sport news. 

'riic spe • ts page of the modern newspaper 
relics for lit i t'Test not only on college athletics. 
For professi»..iaI athletics have grown with equal 
rapidity and have also assumed the proportions 
of a big business. Baseball was one of the 
earliest sports to develop a hierarcliv of owner- 
ship and organization. It still remains one of 
the most popular of all sports; in the United 
States daily jrovvils at a game range from one 
to forty thousand and the big games draw about 
70,000 spectators. Salaries for baseball players 
may run as high as $70,000 for a season of 
seven to eight m ."ths. A single boxing contest 
in 1927 drew a crowd of 110,000 persons, w’ho 
paid a million and a half dollars for admission, 
of w’hieh the contestants receiv^ed about a million 
dollars. Hockey has established itself financially 
and football is growing in interest. Promoters 
are now at work on the track and tennis stars. 
Even industrial concerns find work for athletes 
who will advertise tliem on the field of play. 
This di'vclopment has been most pronounced 
in the United States, but it is being duplicated 
throughout the world. 
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In order to control the vast and growing 
number of amateur athletes and contests, there 
have developed in each country Amateur Ath- 
letic Unions, groups of ex-athletes and business 
men, who approve the amateur standing of 
athletes, keep records and regulate where and 
when these athletes shall |H;rform. In the United 
States this organization has become very power- 
ful and the amateur athlete must observe alt 
its edicts or suffer suspension which eliminates 
him from all com|>ctition. In spite of this 
athletic clubs vie with each other to obtain stars 
who will build up the prestige of the club. 
The most iin]H)rtant events in amateur compe- 
tition for most of the sports are those of the 
OljTupic (James. These were revived in 1896 
and have been held subsequently every four 
years with the exception of 1916. At the Olym- 
pic Games at Amsterdam in 1928, about 45 
nations were represented by over 4,000 athletes, 
both men and women. Almost all forms of sport 
W'ere included, and women participated, not 
only as hitherto in swimming and gymnastics, 
but for the first time in the track events. 

The growing popularity of athletics and the 
prominence given to athletes has increased the 
problem of separating the amateur from the 
professional. In the early da}'S sport was the 
activity chiefly of nobles and gentlemen. When 
the masses began to participate, a serious situa- 
tion arose particularly in England, where some 
of the working men gave promise of beating 
the records. The early rules forbade those who 
earned their livelihood by the w^ork of their 
hands from competing writh gentlemen. From 
this developed the now generally understood 
definition of an amateur as one who engages in 
sport solely for the pleasure and the ph>'sical, 
mental or social benefits he derives therefrom. 
The Inclusion in the professional ranks of 
directors of physical education who may possess 
and develop in others the highest ideals of sport 
has raised doubts as to whether the strict appli- 
cation of this principle does what is intended. 
Moreover, so great has been the demand of the 
public for exhibitions and so profitable have 
promoters found the business that large financial 
inducements are offered to prominent amateurs 
to join the professionals, while for those who 
do not openly become professionals numerous 
ways of appearing to remain amateurs have been 
devised. It is in the attempt to regulate amateur 
athletics that great sport controlling bodies have 
been formed in most countries and that an 
international organization has de\ eloped. Con* 


sistency in the making of rules or fbc punish- 
ment of offenders is difRcult and criticism of 
the edicts of such organizations is widespread. 
In spite of the difficulties, attempts are bein^ 
made to separate those who oom{)etc in an eager 
and fair minded spirit from those who make a 
business of evading rules and using tricks and 
unfair tactics to win. When this has been accom- 
plished, games and athletics will have found 
their real place in the life of tlie people. 

A. W. Marsh 

Ser. Physical Edi'Cation; Sports; Ricrla- 

tion; Gamls; Pi.AYi;Kocvns; Ami si minis, Pculh’; 
Commercialism; A^L\ll•UR; I’RorLssioNALisM. 

Comuit: Grom, Karl, Die Spieh der Menschen (Jena 
*899)* tr. by E. L. Baldwin (New Yoik 1901) pt. m; 
Leonard, F. E., A Guide to the Hntory of Phviittd 
Education (Philadelphia 1923; rev. cd. by K. 'P. 
McKenzie, 1927); Gardiner, E. N., Greek Athletic 
Sports ami Feitisush (lx)ndon igio); Schioder, B., 
Der Sport im Altertum (Berlin 1927); I-oue, I). (J. A., 
and Porritt, A. E., Athhtici (l^>ndcm 1929) ch<». i m, 
Geschiihte des Sports aller Volker uml Znten, td. by 
G. A. E. Bc>i;cna, 2 vuK. (lAapsic 192b); Ma\, Iltr- 
hert I.., and Petpen, Dorothv, l.e%\we and Um ; 
Some International Oh^ers attorn (New York icizS) 
p. 58-64, 80-107, 65; Sthroeder, Louis (' , 

*‘Ph>’sical Education and Sports m Europe” m 
American Physical Kdutation Reticu\ \ol. xwiv, 
(1929) 516-21; lloh, (funsen, Physical Kdiuatwn 
in China (ShanKhat 1926) chs. i, iv, \i and mi; 
SavaRc, 11 . J., “tiames and Spo’"* in British Schools 
and Universities,” Camcaic Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of "J cachinR, liuUetin no, iH (New York 
1927), and “American CollcRe Athletics,” C’amepie 
Foundation for the Adv anceinent of 'Fciu hiiiR, liulU - 
tin no, 2j (New York 1929), and “CoIIcrc Alhletits 
and Scholarship” in CameRie Foundation lor the 
Advancement of TeachinR, 22nd Annual Report (New 
York 1927) p. 49-65; “IntcrcolleRidtc Football” in 
American Association of IJniv^ersity Professors, RuUe~ 
tin, vol. xii (1926) 218-34; Hanmer, Iajc F.,Athlenis 
in the Public Schools, Russell SaRC Foundation, Depart- 
ment of Child llyRiene, Publication no. 72 (New York 
1910); WaRcnhorst, L. H., The Admimstration and 
Cost of High School Interscholastic Athletics (New 
York 1926); Jntersiholastir Athletics, compiled by 
Julia E. Johnson, Reference Shelf, vol. vi, no. 2 
(New Y'ork 1929); KoRcrs, F. R., The Amateur Spmt 
in Scholastic Games arid Sports (Albany 1929); Sandi- 
lands, G. S., Atalanta, or The Future of Sport 
(London 1928). 

ATKINSON, EDWARD (1827-1905). Ameri- 
can economist, statistician and underwriter. A 
native of Massachusetts, he engaged in busineffl 
in Boston and became treasurer of several textile 
mil's. He was especially interested in estab- 
lishing and administering mutual fire insurance 
companies for manufacturers. Atkinson’s efforts 
to secure proper construction, inspection and 
iostallation of sptinklrr equipment greatly re- 
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duced losses by fire. From 1878 until his death 
he was president of the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company. Abhorring eco- 
nomic waste Atkinson devoted much time and 
energy to reform in cooking; he invented the 
Aladdin lamp, or Atkinson Cooker, whereby 
%)ds could be prepared at a reduced cost in 
fuel, in less time and with a gain in nutritive 
qualities. In the hope of secniring a wider 
acceptance of his invention he refused to take 
out a patent. 

Atkinson’s interests extended into every field 
of economic life; he published pamphlets on 
taxation, finance, wages, tariff, sound money, 
railroad problems and other subjects. He was a 
pioneer in advocating the diversification of agri- 
cultuic and the development of industry in the 
south. In 1887 he served as special commissioner 
to report upon bimetallism in tiiropc. Atkinson 
was opposed to taking the Philippines, and 
sLXcial of his anti-imperialist pamphlets were 
withdrawn from the mails as seditious An advo- 
cate (4 fric trad^ and an opponent of socialism, 
lit I(K5ked to cLiss cooperation and the improvc- 
rneiit of industrial technique to bring about 
general prosperity and social progress, 

Dwis R. Diwey 

Impfirtant norkx Cheap Cotton b\ Fne Labor (Boston 
Our \at%unal Domnin (Boston iR/O), Railroads 
of the L\ S. (Boston 1S80), Cotton Manufacturer of 
the V, S. (Rrjston 1880); DirttihuUon of Ibroducts 
(New York 18S5), Btmrtalhrm tn Europe (Washington 
1887), The Scieme of Suttitwn (Springfield, Mass. 
1892); 7 axation and IPc/r/r (New York i892),Pret entiuu 
of Luss by Ftre (lioston 1900), FukIs and Figures as 
the fioits of Economic Scicme (l^ston 1904). 

ATKINSON, HARRY ALBERT (1831-92), 
New Zealand pioneer settler (1855), soldier 
and Statesman. He was born and educated in 
England and became interested in colonization 
through the influence of his brother and through 
the propaganda carried on by Wakefield. His 
energy and unainventional methods in the 
Taranati Maori wars (1860-64) revealed by 
contrast the unadaptability of the British rcg 
lars to colonial warfare. As minister of defense 
(1864-65) Atkinson instituted the “self-reliant” 
policy, moving for the writlidraw’al of the im- 
perial troops, the transfer of control of native 
policy from the British to the New Zealand 
Parliament and the organization of colonial 
defense forces. In 1875 he moved for the aboli- 
tion of the provinces, thus destroying the quasi- 
fedcral character of the New Zealand constitu- 
tion of 1852. The local governments he substi- 
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tuted, however, had only qualified success. From 
1874 to 1891 he was occupied with his duties as 
colonial treasurer and as premier. The latter 
office he held four times. He pursued a policy of 
conservatism or moderate rcfprm and because 
of the severe economic depression adhered to 
courageous economy. Atkinson introduced the 
first protective tariff (1879), s^ubslituted a prop- 
erty tax on the “American model” for the land 
tax, helped to establish manhood suffrage, but 
opposed triennial as against quinqueimial pailia- 
ments. He supported the institution of national 
compulsory education but objected to *late 
monopoly. Regarding imperial federation as 
impracticable he nevertheless advocated the 
fedeial union of New Zealand with the Austra- 
han colonics. Atkinson’s last }ears in office were 
marked by agitation for close settlement of the 
land, bj lalxir disputes, ugly revelations of a 
commisMon on sweated labor (1888) and by a 
general maritime strike (1890). His resignation, 
v\hich followed the elections of i8qo, ushered 
in the era of liberal-labor governments and of 
notable social refonns. In the last two jears of 
his life he acted as speaker of the legislative 
council. His defense and financial policies are 
generally praised by modern historians as suited 
to the peculiar circumstances of New Zealand in 
tlie seventies and eighties. 

James Higiit 

ConsulV Toswill, E. E., The Life of Sir Harry Albert 
Atkinson (in ms,, Library of Canterbury Colleae, 
Chnstchur*) N. Z ), Reeses, W. P., Site Zealand 
(3rd ed Bo' \ n 1925), Rusden, (i. W., History of New 
Zealand, 3 \ols (2nd cd. Ix>ndon 1885) >oK. 11-111; 
Saunders, Alfred, Histor\ of New Zealand, z \ols. 
(Christchurch, N. Z. 1896-99) vol. 11. 

ATKINSON, WILLIAM (dates of birth and 
death unknown), English writer on economic 
subjects. He was made an original fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society upon its foundation in 
1834 In 1839, when an investigation of the 
distress of the ^pitalfields hand loom weavers 
was undertaken oy a crown commission, he 
obtained a mandate to prepare their case. One 
result of Atkinson’s activities on behalf of the 
weavers was the Principles of Political Economy; 
or The Laxvs of the Formation of National 
Wealth: developed by means of the Christian Law 
of Government (London 1840). In this book he 
attacked the classical economists for their failure 
to give due prominence to the dictates of Chris- 
tian ethics and to reach an agreement on such 
vital questions as population and fiscal policy. 
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A second edition of this work appeared in New 
York in 1843 with a preface by Horace Greeley, 
who was attracted both by its stout adviKacy of 
protectionism and by its "‘moral and religious 
aspect.” .*\tkin.soQ also published the first vol- 
ume of Principles of Social and Political Econ^ 
oifiv, or the Imws of the ilreation and Diffusion 
of Health Investigated and Explained (I^indon 
1858). 

W. H. Dawson 

A rKIXSOX, WILMER (1840-1920), Ameri- 
can rural journalist. He was bom in Pennsyl- 
\ania of liberal Quaker parents whose decided 
opinions on social problems iiithienced him 
through life. After a perioil of countrj' sctirx)! 
teaching and fanning, interrupted by ser\’ice 
in the Ci\il War, he turned to jriiinialism. With 
Howard Jenkins he founded the Wilmington 
Daily Commercial the first daily news- 

paper in Delaware, and almost immediately 
began a campaign for the abolition of the 
whipping post. Atkinsem was an early advocate 
of woman s suffrage and prohibition. In 1877 
he founded in I’hiladelphia the monthly Farm 
Journal^ which he edited and publishcil for forty 
years. The success and intliicnce of this publi- 
cation, the circulation of which exceeded one 
million on Atkinson’s retirement, was largely 
due to his deliberate cultbation of a perscmal 
relationship with his readers. All articles dealt 
with practical farm problems and were charac- 
terized by an intimacy of stvk* and a simple, 
appealing humor. Atkinson constantly cham- 
pioned the fanners* cause in public matters. He 
urged them to improve the conditions of their 
private life by his creation of the famous Peter 
Tumbledown, a s\mbol of niral sIo\ enliness. 
His “Fair Play Notice” of October, 1880, was 
the first instance of a publisher’s guaranty of 
advertisements with a promise of refund to 
aggrie\ed subscribers. He always rejected ad- 
vertisements of patent medicines and other 
questionable products and thus helped .0 raise 
publishing standards. 

Malcolm M. Wili.ey 

Consult: Atkinson, Wilmcr, An Autobiography (Phila- 
delphia 1920); The Farm Journal, vol. xliv (1919-20) 
no. JO. 

ATKYNS, ROBERT (1621-1709), English 
barrister and judge. He was of some impor- 
tance in connection with the opposition to 
James II, the fight for parliamentary privilege 
and the history of parliarnentary reform. Atkyns 


was bom of an old family of exchequer barons 
and barristers, which had been prominent in 
Gloucestershire and Bristol for two hundred 
years. After 1661 he was a bencher in Lincxjlns 
Inn; he serx’Cil as judge of Common Pleas (1672- 
78) and as recorder of Bristol (1659 78). About 
1676 he declared openly against pensions and 
plact‘s for members of Parliament, s)>oke against 
the Side of ofiices, refused to accept “presents*' 
himstdf and on the hustings at elections de- 
nounced such practises. Had his family and his 
own position been less important, his statements 
might have roused less re.scntment; us it was he 
prol>ably resignetl from the bench under pres 
sure, being «)iie of the List jiidge.s forced out on 
political grounds, ami was also ousted from his 
position as recorder of Bristol. Atkyns next 
drew' up a defense for Ia>rd Russell during the 
latter’s impeachment and published a \igorous 
d(*nunctatirm of procedure in trials for treason. 
In 1684, when the speaker of the Ih)use \v.js 
indicted for publishing, at the onler of the 
House, Dangerlield’s narratixe of the popish 
plot, Xtkxns argued in his defense perhaps as 
counsel and published an elabonite defense of 
the prixilegc of Parliament. He also printed 
tracts denying the antupiitv or legality nt the 
dispensing p)wer and attacking the legalitv of 
James n’s High C mninission. I Ic w\is made chief 
baron in 1^89 and .speaker of the House of liords 
(1689 93). Immediately after retiring from the 
Iwnch in 1694 .\tkyiis revixed Coke’s old attack 
ujKin the equitable jurLsdictioii and published a 
tract tl(‘claring the jurisdiction of the lairds a 
usurpation. 

His tnicts xNcre collected in Parliamentary and 
Political Traits (Ixmdon 1734, 2nd cd. 1741)- 
'I’hey XX ere widely read in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, arc not yet wholly for- 
gotten and deserv'c place in the history of 
political science. 

Roland G. Usher 

• 

ATROCITIES. An atrocity may be defined as 
a conspicuous act of cruelty, associated xxith 
some political operation, for which a govern- 
ment may be represented as directly or indirectly 
res|)onsible. Some dramatic dement is inx'oKetl. 
Slow measures of oppression may entail severer 
suffering, but they rarely arouse the same indig- 
nation. Thus the Allied blockade of the Central 
Powers caused suffering immeasurably greater 
than did the misdeeds of German submarine or 
airship commanders, yet few called it an atroc- 
ity. Burke thundered against the execution of 
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Marie Antoinette, but ignored the massive 
oppressions of the feudal system— as Tom Paine 
put it, he “pitied the plumage, and forgot the 
djiiig bird.“ Atrocities may be morbid and 
sadistic phcju)inena, but they may also pmcecd 
from calculation and may even be the outcome 
of a judicial process, as was the execution of 
loan of Arc or of Nurse ( a\cll. Tlie dcfnise 
lor atrocities is commonly military or political 
necessity, and this argument is apt to cjirry 
weight in projxjition as one approves the pur- 
p)se of the political operation to which they 
are incidental. A plausible military case could 
be made out for the systematic burning of farms 
by the British in the Boer War, wdiercas neutral 
opinion disapprewing of the war followed Sir 
licnry Campbell-Bannerman in condemning 
those “methods of barbarism.” 

'I'he worst atnK'ities occur w’hcn a deep gulf 
of race, color or culture divides the combatants, 
or when fear or religious liatred interferes with 
the dictates of humanity and prudence. Civilized 
and unei\ili/cvi armies alike are most often 
guilty of atnicities under these conditions. One 
thinks of the time during the Mutiny when 
Indians were lircil from British guns. Cam- 
nunders excuse themselves on the plea that 
“n.lti^es” interpret moderation and humanity as 
weakness. 'IVibes in the fixid gathering phase 
(»f evolution have sometimes been exterminated 
hke vermin by white settlers, as were tlie Tas- 
manians and the Bushmen. Backward races in 
a sense avenge themselves when they are em 
ploved by whites against other whites. The use 
ot colored tnK)ps by the French U) garrison the 
Rhineland was justly condemned because it 
involved the humili.uion of the inhabitants and 
led to sexual assaults. A small ruling caste, 
rej)res.sing a nuineroiis subject class, will often 
in fear lapse into gn)ss barbarity, ('romw ell’s 
brutalities against the Irish Catholics illustrate 
all these predisj^osing causes. Kcligious passion 
can condone wholcscile atrocities. Louis Napo- 
leon with difliculty prevented the city of ’loii- 
lousc from celebrating the tcrcentcnar}' of a lo * 
massacre of Huguenots. 

'i’he attempt has been made in modem times 
to define in a code an absolute standanl of 
humanity in warfare. But while civilized opinion 
grows more exacting, the technique of warfare 
becomes more murdcroni. Bayard, the model 
of knightly conduct in the sixteenth centuiy', 
regarded the use of gunpowder as an atrocity. 
^ he contemporary sentiment against poison ga.s 
come to seem as futile. 
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It is a modem requirement that war should 
be so conducted as to inflict upon the enemy 
the minimum of suffering consistent with a 
nation’s political purpose. This would have 
seemed nonsensical to a sc'lf-^uflicing national 
state. It imposes itself with the growing eco- 
nomic and cultural interdependence of peoples: 
with the enemy of today one may trade tomor- 
row. 'Fhe struggles of the first organized states 
of anti(]iiity were wars of extermination in w+ich 
the adult males were slaughtered and the vvr»men 
enslaved. Religious rites made for systematic 
atrocities. Amid the elegant culture of the eignl- 
eenth dynasty in KgV'pt seven rebel kings were 
carried head downwards from the prow of the 
royal barge of Amenhotep ii and sacrificed to 
Anion. The Reiman maxim, parcere suhjectis, et 
dcbeltare supvrhos^ illustrates the influence on 
warfare of the motive of permanent conquest. 
One ml^^f be relatively merciful where one in- 
tends to settle. 

Warlike castes tend tn build up a code of 
mutual restraint which lessens the risks of fight- 
ing. Such was mediaeval chivalry\ 'I’hc profes- 
sional condotiieri in the Italian wars all but 
eliminated blcxidshed from their battles. Mili- 
tary e\peric*nce slowly discovered the principle 
of reciprocity . If one refuses quarter or indulges 
in atrocities the enemy will resort to reprisals. 
'Fhe average scjldier when the odds aic against 
him is less liable to panic if he expects quarter 
and anticipates humane treatment for the pris- 
oners a:*u ihe wounded. 

I'he evi i.ncc of an unorganized conscience 
opposing atrocities ranges from Euripides to 
Voltaire. Cinitius had the daring idea of sub- 
jecting war to law, but only in the nineteenth 
century docs one encounter an international 
conscience organized against atrocities. The first 
concerted attempt to humanize warfare was 
embodied in the Geneva Convention (1864 and 
1906), which with subsequent legislation ema- 
nating fiuin The Hague established a code of 
civilized usage n regular warfare for the pro- 
tection of prisoners, wounded and non-com- 
batants. 

One realizes, with Gladstone’s use of the 
Bulgarian atrocities in 1875, that a world wide 
standanl of humanity had grown up in the more 
advanced democracies. The Turkish misdeeds 
roused popular passions, discredited Disraeli’s 
Turcophilc policy and supported the Liberal 
case for evicting the Turks from Europe. The 
same thing happened after the Armenian massa- 
cres. 'rhe concern displayed for the Christians 
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of Turkey was not wholly disinterested; it 
assisted imperialism break up the Turkish 
dominions, "rhe ertect of the ctlorts of the 
European Concert to iinptw humanity on the 
Turks was worsp than negative, for the latter 
now saw in their Christian subjects the ad\ance 
guard of European imperialism. The Concert’s 
intcr>ention in Macedonia, again, bctA\een 1903 
and 1912, went to the length of creating an 
international gendarmerie. Little impro\ement 
resulted, and the re\ohitionary organizations 
actually provoked atrocities in order to stimu- 
late Europe to more eflecttve action. No less 
signiAcant was the success of the agitation or- 
ganized by E. D. Morel against King l^copold’s 
misrule in the O>ngo. 'Lhe pioved cruelty in 
the forced collection of rubber drove the British 
Foreign Office to remonstrate. Here the legiti- 
mate interests of Liverpool merchants reen- 
forced the argument from humanity. 'Ehe Bel- 
gian parliamentary oppiisitinn joined in the 
attack and the system of monopolv was ended. 

The chief role of atrcKities in his>torv, how- 
ever, has been the stimulation of warlike pas- 
sions. The aitting off of the ears of a certain 
Captain Jenkins dn>ve Walpole into the last of 
the British wars against Spain; the atrocities of 
the Terror excused the monarchical combina- 
tion against revolutionary France; the ill usage 
of the natives by Dutch farmers helped to bring 
about the Boer War. Allied propaganda made 
an unprecedented ase of *T{un” atrocities to 
create a militant temper at home, to stimulate 
recruiting and to influence neutrals. Much of 
this propaganda was grossly dishonest, like the 
lie of the British official propagandist agency 
(based on a mistranslation of the word Kadaver^ 
which means the body of a dead animal) that 
the Germans were extracting fat from human 
corpses to make munitions. .Such incidents 
measure the intellectu<il degradation of war. A 
like one-sided use was made of the atrocities in 
the Russian revolutionary struggle to discredit 
radicals in other countries. 

Experience inculcates the utmost caution in 
the use of chaiges of atrocity. They divert 
attention from the real political issue, engender 
an atmosphere fatal to pacific diplomacy and 
are in the absence of a neutral court of investi- 
gation vciy difficult to verify. The inquiry of 
the Carnegie Commission in 1913 into the con- 
duct of the Balkan wars disproved many charges 
which had been generally believed and which 
had done their work. A wise commander will 
not encourage his men to believe in the cruelty 


of the enemy. Such a belief may sap their 
morale and tempt them to practise atrocities. 
Further progress in banishing atmeities fmrn 
the modern world will follow the more effective 
organization of civilized opinion and the crea- 
tion of tribunals which can investigate and 
penalize acts of inhumanity. 

H. N. BRAn.si-ORD 

See ' W\r; Wari-vrp; Prisontrs of War; Massa(ui, 
Morml, Phopvganda; Himamiauianism. 

f^omulv IjEisswrll, Hamid D., Propaganda Technique 
tn the World War (lanulon i*)27) p. 81 8«), AiikiII, 
Norman, Tht Public liUnd (New York i<;27) ch \, 
Ponsonhy, Aithur, Faluhood in War Titm (London 
192S), Demartial, (I., 1 ^ querre de i(ji 4, Comnunt on 
mohilisa les iometeme^ (Pans igza) p. 15 jo, 

ATTAINDER. The words attainder and attaint 
are derived from the Latin atitnffere^ to toiuh, 
stnke or attack, through the old French atam- 
drt^ or atvindre^ and in their carl) |udici.il l]^c 
both in mediaeval hVance and England this 
meaning of prostx'Ution peisisted. But tliL lact 
that conviction for serious enmes aLtuallv in- 
volved siihsecpient forfeiture of the light to hold 
property offices or dignities and thus alKetcd 
not only the man convicted but also his luirs 
led in time to the ernineous hut prattle allv 
universal derivation of the words fnini tin. L .tin 
tingere (EVench taindre^ Uindii\^ to taint, to In- 
come corrupt in bkwd. The effect was taken lor 
the cause, and attaint thus came to mean veu- 
ruption of blood, a person attainted {attimtui) 
one so affected and attainder any proieduit by 
which this effect was produced. 

The earlier and original meaning of the word 
probably persisted in the attainting jurv of 
twenty-four employed in Emgland in the later 
Middle Ages and afterwards to impeach the 
verdict of a jury. If the original verdict was thus 
found to be false, the jun)rs bc‘camc guilt) of 
perjury and “their meddovves shall be c)ral, 
their houses broken down, their woods turned 
up, and all their lands and tenements forfeited 
to the King” (Ka.stell, John, Le^ termes de la Uy^ 
published originally in Latin in 1527; English 
translation by his son first published London 
1567). But this procedure fell into disuse, and 
with the decision in Busheira Case (1670) 
jurors may not be held liable for their verdicts 
the whole principle upon which it was based 
disappeared from English law. 

The phase of attaint and attainder which is 
most important for legal history is that con- 
nected with conviction for offenses entailing 
corruption of blood. This result followed con- 
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v$nion for treason and felony, and tne term 
“aiftaindcr” was applied to all forms of pro- 
c(*dure by which it was effected. Staunforde in 
the sixteenth century recognized two principal 
kinds, the attainder “on appearance’* and that 
“on default.** Attainders “on appearance** were 
by confession, battle or verdict of a jury; those 
“on default** were “by process,** resulting in 
the outlawry of the accused who failed to 
appear {I^s plees del coron^ Ix>ndon 1560, cap. 
^r;). “Aptly is a man said to be attainted, 
attinctuSy for that by his attainder of treason or 
felonie his bloud is so stained and corrupted as, 
first, his children cannot be heires to him, nor 
to any other ancestor. . . . Secondly, if he were 
noble or gentle before, he and all his children 
and posteritie are by this attainder made base 
anil ignoble, in respect of any nobilitie or gentric 
A\hich they had by their birth. Thirdly, this 
corruption of hloud is so high, that regularly 
it cannot be absr)lutely solved but by authoritie 
of parliament*’ (Coke upon Littleton^ 391 B). 

In addition to tins corruption of blood and 
clcath by hanging, drawing and quartering, 
treason further involved the forfeiture to the 
king of all the traitor’s lands and goods. The 
gf)ods of felons also were forfeited, but the king 
could retain their lands for a year and a day 
onl\. For felony the penalties were so se\ere 
that after the middle of the sixteenth century 
the statutes creating new felonies always in- 
cluded a pro\iso that a cniniction under them 
should not effect “corruption of blood.’’ Tjic 
statute 54 CJeoTgc ui, c. 145 (1X14) restricted 
all corruption of bl(X)d to cases of treason and 
iniirdcT. 'Fhe act of 33 and 34 Victoria, c. 23 
(1870) swept aw'ay the w'hole s)'stcm of attain- 
ders with their attendant forfeitures, corruption 
of blood and escheat with the insignificant 
exception of forfeiture consequent on outlawry. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
attainders for treason arc occasionally to be 
found on the Rolls of Parliament, but in the case 
of the earlier ones it is very hard to say whether 
the procedure under them should be termcu 
judicial or legislative, since “aw'ards” of Parlia- 
ment and private “acts’* wrere for a long time 
almost if not entirely indistinguishable. For this 
reason it would seem impossible to point with 
certainty, as some have tried to do, to any case 
as the first “bill of attainder.” For a consuler- 
ahle time also it is difficult clearly to di*«Tingiiish 
these in all cases from impeachments. 'Flic prac- 
tise was long fluid and uncertain, but in times 
of violence, especially in the reign of Richard ii 


and during the Wars of the Roses, a number of 
dangerous precedents were created, which were 
employed and improved on in later centuries. 
In the time of Henry viii bills of attainder wrerc 
used with dangerous frequency and under the 
Stuarts the practise was continued until after 
the Revolution of 1688, while bills of pains and 
penalties, similar in character although less 
se\ere in penalty, occur rarely for about another 
century. 

Bills of attainder arc now obsolete in all 
countries with truly constitutional governments. 
In England of course there is no legal obstacle 
to their revival by Parliament at any time, but 
the feeling that they arc unjust in principle 
renders such an event improbable. In the past, 
however, they have furnished many of the wnrst 
cases of the miscarriage of justice by vrhich 
the history of criminal pn)cedure is only too 
well marked. The memory of such cases was 
still fresh enough in 1787 to warrant the express 
pnihibitions of attainder contained in the Con- 
stiMtion of the United States in Article i. 
Section 9, and Article 3, Section 3. 

C. H. McIlwain 

Sec: Criminal Pi’nishment; Jcry; Confisca- 
tion; 'FrIJVSON; POLIIICAL OFItNDrRS. 

Consult: Hatsell, John, Precedents of Proceedings in 
the House of Commons, 4 vols. (London 1796) 'lol. iv; 
Coke, Edward, 7 'he Third Part of the Institutes of the 
Lates of England; Hale, Matthew, The History of the 
Pleas of the Crotvn, 2 vols.; Dlackstune, William, 
Cumnuntnr *5 on the Laiis of England, bk. ii, ch, xv, 
§ 7, and bf . iv, ch. xxix; Reeves, John, History of 
English Ltm\ 5 vols. (new American cd. Philadelphia 
1880) \ol. II, p. 161-66, vol. IV, p. 399-406; Holds- 
worth, y\ S., A History of English Lau, 9 \ols. (3rd 
cd. lAindon 1922-26) vol. i, p. 337 40, \ol. i\, p. 
185, 515-17; Coole\, Thomas M., Constitutional 
Limitations (6th cd. Boston 1890) p. 314-18. 

ATTITUDES, SOCIAT.. Social attitudes are 
individual attitudes directed toward social ob- 
jects. Collective attitudes arc indi\idiial attitudes 
so strongly intcrconditioned by collective con- 
tacts that they b^xromc highly standardized and 
uniform within the group. While most social 
attitudes arc thus collectively intcrconditioned 
and standardized, others such as those of anti- 
social and maladjusted individuals and of per- 
sons firing in advance of their time are also 
important. 

The attitude is originally a trial response, i.c. 
interrupted, preparatory or substitute behavior 
arising within an inaimpletcd adjustment re- 
sponse, but it may become the permanent set of 
the organism. It ranges from concrete overt 
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muscular response to that >^hich is abstract, 
inner or neural, and has three control functions. 
First, It enables the adjusting organism to take a 
8ensor> and perceptual in\tntor> of its technique 
and thus to control subsequent ad|ustmtnt bc- 
ha\ior Ihib control becomes intellectual when 
the attitudes are abstract and svmtxilical Scc- 
ondl\, a competing, contending or cooperating 
oi^ganibm, percci\ing the attitudes of another, 
maj so direct its own responses as to protect 
or further its interests 'IhirdK, the attitude is 
used to indicate one’s own intentions to others, 
thus pre\tnting aggression and inducing fear or 
cooperation This hinetion often operates on an 
automatic basis, and in man it rejches a \er\ 
high elt\elopment thmugh the use c'f abstract 
thought (\erhali/td attitueles) cofnmunicated 
through siwken or written hnguage The enert 
attitudes are cisih perceiccd, hut the inner or 
neuro-ps\ ckie attituelcs art dillicult to detect, 
although It Is more important to nspemd to 
them than te^ the o\ert attitudes Gmsequentlx 
the inner attitudes ha\c de\ eloped substitute 
overt cxpreNsions, largtlv through xocali/ation, 
gesture and handwnting movements, to tike 
the place of the older overt parti il and prepara- 
tory movements which were dropped is trnl 
and error became increasingly ncuril ind dt- 
creasinglv musculir I htse last two functions 
of attitudes are speeilicalh sckuI and art closelv 
correlated with soei?l consciousness Ihc hfst 
function IS pninarilv personal and is most 
closelv correlated with self-consciousncss 

Socid ittitiides art as numerous as relation- 
ships between people, but the x max be classified 
according to stxeral gencril cnterii, the most 
significant of xxhich arc the colic etixc relation- 
ships vxhich standardize and stereotype attitudes 
through intereonditioning (urban, rural, sec- 
tarian, racial, nationalistic, political, occupa- 
tional, etc ), the objcctiv c or aim of the bchax ing 
person (humanitan in, exploiting, protective, 
etc ), the valuation placed upon the objective or 
the technique utilized (approving, disaniraging, 
etc ), the object calling forth the attitudmal 
response (attitudes toward inonev, radicals, sex, 
etc ); and the time re fcrcnce of the attitude 
(traditional, progressive, temporary, permanent, 
etc ) \ttitudes of the first type arc perhaps the 
most significant I hey are most studied by the 
collective behaviorists, while the social psychol- 
ogists are interested in all types of attitudes. 

Attitudes form the basis of all language and 
communication In them is implicit all finished 
social behavior and through them practically 


all social ad|U8tment is a^nsummated. It has 
always been important to respond to behavior 
while It IS still attitudmal, that is, reeognizahle 
as tendency or as intention language, wluth is 
cssentiallv sxrmlxjlie and substitute bchax lor, h is 
made such anticipatory responses {'Hissibk ixcn 
to the most hidden or abstraet iniitr attitiulcs 
Modern social bthaxior is organized prinianl\ 
on the basis of such antKipatorx responst 
Public opinion is the highest form of colhc- 
tixe attitudis Its luiietion in the eolkctixi 
control process is in ilogous to thu of the inteU 
lectiial (xtrbaltzed) attitudcb in the indixulinl 
ad|ustmtnt proeess In the litter the higliti uiu 
more absinet txpes of attitude in a part of the 
process of criticism anil reoiganization of un- 
satisfiLtory txperieneis on the oxert plant In 
the eollectixe adjustment situition it is public 
opinion xxhitli strvts to ctitieize md rtorgmi/c, 
or sometimes to rationalize md justify, tin 
existing eolleetive attiliules 

Minx attempts luxe reeentlx bicii inuli to 
chssify md incisure eolleetixi itlitudis, ispi- 
tiillx urbm, ruril, octup ition il, politic il bux- 
mg, retre itionil monl, anttsocnl and religious 
attitudes, m ordci to bring about their more 
*eutcessfiil control through public opinion i r 
through gox Cl nine ntil,educ itionil businiss mil 
religious orginizations \ fuquiiU soiiiet of 
ernir here has been the substitution of tin 
measurement of xiibilizid ittitudis for tlie 
measurement of the totil set of lUitudes, iru lull- 
ing the inert mil e motion il Siieh i piocedure 
frcquentlx tmphisizis ones entieil attitudes, 
or xxliit one thinks one should do, rillier thin 
whit one xxill or ean do I ikixxisi students of 
public opinion often rexeal eolleetixc iile ils mil 
rationaliz«itions rather thin furidimental soeiil 
attitudes or tenelcnc les, xxhieh an nxittd in the 
organic sets, traditions and customs of the 
people 1 he latter arc orelmarily more difficult 
to measure 

L L BiRNeKi) 

Sec Sex I VI Prottss, I'RvnniON I anciagf (ommi- 
MCAiioN, Pi HI 1 C Opinion, Prcjpac anus, (ondiu, 
CoLLbCT IV I RlI*R£&FN 1 ATION , SOl I AI ISyCHOLCK V 
Consult Fan*!, I Isworth, “ Ihe Concept of Soiiil 
Attitudes” in Journal of Applied So(tol(tR\, vol 
(1924) 404 09 ihninis, W 1 , and Znanieiki, 
llorian, The Polish Piasant in Europi and Anttruo, 
2 \<ls (2nd cd New y<irk 1927) sol 1, p 22 
Bernard, L f , Introduction to Social PsyclujlokV 
(New York 1926) ih xvi, C fioltv, C Hi Sooel 
Organization (New York 1909) chs iv \, Dcve\, 
John, Human Nature ami Conduct (New \ork 1922), 
Mead, G H, “Social Consciousness and the Con- 
sciousness of Mearung” in Psyihological Bulletin^ vol. 
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MI (1910) 397^^5; Thumonc, L. L., “Attitudes Can 
Be Measured’* in American Journal of Snttolofiv, vol. 
xxxiii (19a*) 5*9-54; Bernard, L. L , “A 'Ihcory of 
Rural Attitudes” in American Journal of Sonolo^Vt 
\ol. xxii (i 9»6) 630-49; Mead, O. 11, "'Ihc Pb>- 
cholojty of Pnmitnc Justice** in Amentan Journal of 
Sonologyt vol. xxiii (19*7) 577 -^a- 

ATTWOOD, THOMAS (1783-1856), English 
advocate of currency reform and Chaitist. 
Member of a family of Birmingham bankers he 
first became prominent in 1812 as leader ol an 
agitation against the Oidcrs ol C'ouncii, which 
gra\ely threatened the traile of his nati\c city. 
In 1819, as the mf>st conspicuous member of 
the Birmingham currency sthcKjl, he opjviscd 
PetTs pcihey of resuming specie pavmcnts 
Holding that the extent of the market is deter- 
mined by the amount of mone\ in circulation 
he ad\ocatcd that currenc'y be freed from re- 
striction. Inconvertible paper monev, he urged, 
should be issued <is credit against iuture pio- 
diiction and a sj-stein should be adfiptcd for 
altciing tnc staiidaid of value with the llucUia- 
tion of prices. In 1830 AttwcKid founded the 
Political Union, which did much to insure the 
success of the Reform Bill of 1S32 I n>m 1832 
to 1839 he was a membci of Parliament, win re 
he usually voted with Uobbett and was popular 
as a sincere radical 'Po correct piKir law abuses 
he projiosed the abolition of relief to persons 
able to work .ind the eication of a Kgal right 
to work; “depots of industrv” in cverv county 
were to provide eniplovmcnt at two thuds iho 
nonnal rate of wages Attw(M>d was the leader of 
Midlands Chartists and togetlui with litldcn 
introduced the Chartist National Petition in 
Parliament. However, he was not trusted b\ 
working class leaders, who felt that his pirtiei- 
pation m the movement was due to his interest 
in pushing the currency scheme rather than to 
a belief in genuinely democratic principles. 

W. H. Dawson 

Comultt Wakefield, C. M , life of Thomas ^Utuood 
(p p. London 1885), IBeer, Max, A JIt\tor\ of Jintish 
Sottalism^ 2 vols. (London 1921) noI. 11, p. 31 t2, 
77-81. 

ATWATER, WILBUR OLIN (1844-1907). 
pioneer in American agricultural research and 
m the study of human nutrition. He wis an 
early advocate of public siipixirt of experimcn- 
totion in agriculture. He directed the first state 
agricultural experiment station (Middletown, 
Conn.) from its establishment in 1875 until 
1877; from 1887 to 1902 he was the first director 


of the Storrs (Conn.) station. During part of 
this period (1888-91) he was also the first chief 
of tlie Office of Experiment Stations, repre- 
senting the federal Department of Agriculture 
in Its relations with the state jstations. In thesr 
capacities he fonnulatcd policies and lines of 
work, selected and inspired later leaders and 
otherwise contributed materially to the efftetive 
development and operation of the experiment 
station system. 

As chief of the nutrition investigations of the 
federal Department of Agriculture from 1894 to 
1905, Atwater organized 111 about twenty states 
hundreds of can full} planned cooperative stud- 
ies of foods and diets. Witli his associates he 
developed elaborate apparatus including the 
Atwater- Rosa- Bene diet respiration calorimeters, 
demonstrated that the law of the conservation 
of energy holds good in the utilization of f(X)d 
in the .^uman body, and carried on many other 
important investigations of fcKid and metab- 
olism Ihe results of his work were embodied 
in well ovtr one hundred papers, some of which 
were translated into foreign languages. His 
writings were of great importance in stimulating 
both scientific and jxipular interest m what was 
then practically a virgin held in the United 
States. 

How \RD L\wton Knight 

Consult “Pi of W () At^^ate^** in Lnited Statics, 
Pepaitmint ot \kih ulturc, / xpeiwwnt Station Rtc~ 
ordt \f >1 \i\ (1907) 101-06. “Wilhur Olin Atwater’* 
in Sell n s , \ol x\\i (1907) 523-24. 

AUBAINE, RKHIT OF, was the right accord- 
ing to \\liich, under the feudal regime, a lord in- 
herits il the piopcrt} of a foieigner (in old French 
aubatn) who had died on his luf v ithout leaving 
childun to siieeecd him. In eailv fiudal times 
the ri^’lit of aubaine sMsted tliioughout most 01 
tumpe, hut Us latei dsvilopmciit v\as largely 
restiieted to Prance, v\here it became a myal 
nghi exercised bv the tieasurv It originate^d in 
the old lights t 1 “straved goods'* (dtoti d\'paze) 
and of “escheat" {drott dt dishutnu)^ which 
gave to the lord goods without an owner and 
the propel tv of a nun who died without known 
heirs At fust cxeieised onh with regard to 
unknown wandeiers, who were not able to place 
themselves under the protection of a lord by 
commendation and who had no personal status, 
the light was extended by the lords, in search 
of revenue, to all foreigners. It is found in this 
foim, with vaning modifications, in the major- 
ity of the feudal customs books of the thirteenth 
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century. The kings at first exercised it only in 
their own domain, in their capacity of direct 
feudal lords; but as their royal power developed 
at the expense of their vassals they progressively 
extended the right to the entire kingdom as a 
means of satisfying their constant need for 
money. This had been accomplished by the 
fifteenth century, and the la^iyers then devel- 
oped the theory of the droit d'aubaifte. According 
to this theory, since the foreigner under Roman 
law has neither the capacity to make a valid will 
nor the right to inherit, all his successions, where 
there were no naturalized childa^n to succeed 
him, must revert to the king to the exclusion of 
any other lord. 

Obviously, as the number of foreigners in 
France increased with the development of inter- 
national intercourse, such a right could become, 
on the one hand, an im[X)rtant source of revenue 
for the treasury and, on the other, a great 
obstacle in the w-ay of trade with neighboring 
countries. For this reason the kings scx)n learned 
to exercise their right with moderation. Exemp- 
tions were accorded to various groups: to the 
merchants who frequented the fairs of Lyons 
and Champagne; to the hrst German printers 
i^alled to Paris by Louts xt; to the tapestry 
weavers brought from Flanders by Henry iv, 
etc. The exercise of the right w’as renounced in 
certain localities (Aigues Mortes, Ximes, Dun- 
kirk, Marseille) and c\en in certain pn>vinc^ 
(Languedoc, 14H4) or in fa\or of certiiin classes 
of persons (ambassadors, Scotch and Swiss sol- 
diers enrolled in the French army). The king 
also authorized foreigners to purchase freedom 
from this burden by securing ** naturalization 
letters’’ {leitres de naturalite), which gave them 
the status of Frenchmen for financial purposes; 
this, it may be noted, was the origin of naturali- 
zation. In spite of these exemptions the right 
exercised a piofound influence upon the social 
and economic condition of France. 

The philosophers of the eighteenth century 
declared the right of auhainc to be contijry to 
natural law and demanded its abolition. Under 
pressure of public opinion the government nego- 
tiated treaties with other powers for reciprocity 
in abolition of this right (Spain, 1762; Holy 
Roman Empire, 1766; Holland, 1773; etc.). A 
decree of the Constituent Assembly of April 6, 
1790, abolished it unconditionally, with the 
statement that it is “contraire aux principcs de 
fratemite qui doivent licr tous lea hommes • . • 
et que la France libre doit ouvrir son sein k 
tous les peuples de la terre.” The law of July 14, 


1819, in abrogating the article of the Code 
Napoleon which still limited the right of inheri- 
tance by foreigners, definitely introduced this 
new principle into French legislation. 

El). Esmonin 

Ser . Alien; Nati^ralization; Inheritance Taxa- 
tion; Inhkritancb. 

Cansuli: Diicquet, Jehan, Trois premirrs traictez det 
droits du Jotnaiue de ia Couromie de France at^c 
V^ablmement et jurisdUtion de la Cltamhre du Trewr 
(Paris 1580); C^asichon, J. J>., Code diplomatique dn 
mtbains (Paris 1818); Deman^cat, Charles, Histme 
de la fofuiition mile des ^traiiKcrs en Fiame (Pans 
1844); IVlathorcr, J., Les etransfers en France sous 
Vancien rth:inn\ 2 \ols. (Paris igi9 21) \«l, i, p. 

51; Hcmheim, A. C., The History of the Law oj Ahem 
(New York 1885). 

AUBURN SYSTEM. See Prison Disciplinf. 


AlTCLERT,HUBERTINE(iS5i-i9i4),Frcnch 
feminist. Madame Auclcrt’s first pamphlet, Le 
droit polilit/ne des femmes (Paris 1878), was a pni- 
test against the timidity of the first International 
Feminist Congress, held that year in Paris, which 
refused to commit itself to suffrage for women. 
To further this cause she founded a society 
called at first Droit des Femmes and later 
Suffrage des Femmes. In an address before the 
French Socialist Congress in Marseille, 1S79, 
she introduced a motion ail^’ocaling woman’s 
equality with man in both social and [>oIitical 
rights. The congress supported her motion and 
the principle invoKed has been retained as a 
doctrine of the party. In 18S0 her refus;il t«) pay 
taxes on ajntention that the denial by the state 
of political rights to women precluded the state s 
imposing fiscal obligations upon them attracted 
widespread attention. A decree of the Conseil 
d’Ktat forced hc-r to make jiayment. Madame 
Auclert founded in 1881 La ciUryenne^ a feminist 
periodical, which w'as published during the next 
ten years. Throughout her life she insisted on 
the importance of agitation for woman suffrage 
as an essential part of the feminist movement. 

Suzanne (Jrinhfrc 

Consulti Grinberg, Suzanne, liist^rique du mouvement 
suffragiste (Paris 1926) p. 71-79* 


AUCOC, JEAN I.EON (i8»8-i9io), French 
jurist and public servant. He vas connected for 
the greater part of his life with the Council of 
State and was the only councilor retained on the 
conuT'ission which temporarily replaced the 
council after the Revolution of 1870. In this 
commission he was president of the section for 
reotganizing public education in law, and in the 
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lecsUblished council he was in chaise of the 
section on public works. For many years Aiiox; 
UUKht administrative law at the ficolc des Fonts 
ct Chaussces; he was also a member of the 
Academic clcs Sciences Morales et Poliiiques 
and president of the ScKiete de Le^rislation 
Coinparec. Of his works the most imp<irtant is 
the Conferences^ representing his mature \iews 
on public administration and administrative law. 
Hoth as a practical administrator and as a writer 
Aucoc endeavored to build up a definite system 
ol administrative law, with a jurisdiction distinct 
from ordinary civil and criminal jiin'sdietion 
and adording adequate recourse against any 
abu^^c of administrative jKwver. Although tlicre 
had been marked progress in this direction 
before his time, Aucoc’s influence was con- 
siderable, 

Fri dfrick F. Blac iily 

Important rcorks: Des uttiom de commune (Pans 1S58, 
enlarged 2ml cd. Votrie urhatne (l\i!is 1862)^ 

(Ump ftmes sur radnnnntruiwn tt ft droit odfntnistmtif, 
\ob (Pari'i iSiM, 7%; Mils. i u 3rd ed., %<il. m 2nd 
td , Pins 1882-86); Le (^onuil d^TUtt uiant tt diptm 
l/\(j (Pans 1876), De f*u\ai*t* tt de Vahus cn matuti de 
i^wUitwn lomparti (P.iiis 18^2); Le iodt d'oruim^a- 
tmi jiidtfutire de L empire de Ruwie (Pans 1803), Lts 
(uniHJVtr\e^ sui la decentrahsatwn admimstratize (Kins* 
iS<)S). 

Cnrudt. Dclpcch, Joseph, in Rescue nitiquc de li\i\!a^ 
Unit it de jwispfudtna, n. s., vol. vl (1911) 65 6«>. 

XrCl'IONS. 'rhe auction is one of the oldest 
forms of merchandise sale. Although simple 
and ellective as a marketing device the auction 
was long regarded by the “regular” channels of 
merchandise distribution v^ith a deep seated 
disfavor, I'he “vendue masters” were bracketed 
with Itinerant merchants or peddlers by the 
nierchant aristocracy of the eighteenth century 
and were subjected to restrictions as severe as 
the merchant legislators dared impose. In the 
United States during the two decades following 
the War of XfSi2, auctions were unpopular be- 
cause they facilitated the dumping of cheap 
foreign manufactures, hurt vested mcrch.u't 
interests and involved the use of questionable 
s»t*Iling methods. Their opponents fought them 
through publicity, boycotting and strict state 
and federal legislation. In the main, however, 
the various hampering laws have disappeared 
and auctions now are conducted freely and with 
*>nly such regulations as aie necessary to insure 
foir competition, to avoid misrepresentation, to 
achieve satisfactory transfer of the goods when 
sold and sometimes to limit auctioneers’ com- 
^tiissions and fees. 
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The essential feature of the auction is the 
open public bidding for specific items. Under a 
few simple rules mutually agreed upon, items 
are put up for bidding one at a time by the 
auctioneer, who receives successively higher 
offers. Especially when the bidders consist of 
a non-business group, as in auctions of personal 
effects, the auctioneer endeavors to keep atten- 
tion focused on the item for sale and to keep 
himself alert to recognize the bidders in their 
proper order. The skilful auctioneer succeeds 
generally in arousing excitement on the part of 
the bidders and takes full advantage of crow'd 
psychology to raise bids as high as possible. 
When all ilie bids which seem likely to come 
from the buyers have been made, the auctioneer 
with a stroke of a gavel declares the bidding 
stopped and the item sold to the indicated 
highest bidder. 

The actual bidding usually is preceded by a 
detailed inspection of the goods to be sold; 
frequently this inspection is aided by a descrip- 
tive catalf)giic or even by sampling and physical 
evaininalion of the offerings. After the bidding 
the trans<)cti()n is closed as promptly as possible 
by pavment for the goods and by their removal 
from the auctioneer's premises. All of this is 
done under simple rules plainly laid down and 
made known to bidders in advance. I^gal and 
regulative safeguards are set up protecting sellers 
against collusion on the part of buyers to hold 
prices dov n and protecting the buyers against 
unfair eth r a on the part of the seller to send 
the price af lormally high. 

Under ordinar}' circumstances the auctioneer 
is the agent of the vendor. In most instances 
he not only is operating under official license 
but may also be lx)nded. Bonding insures his 
evTn handed efforts to guarantee the free play 
of all pertinent forces making for a fair price. 
The auctioneers in the United States have their 
associations to further their interests and to 
protect them against misrepresentations as to 
the ownership o* gcxxds and against other forms 
of imposition to which the craft is subject. 
Some of the most im|X)itant auctions are not 
carried on by individual auctioneers but by 
large auction companies which perform a variety 
of services. In the case of perishable fhiit auc- 
tions, for example, the auction company may 
even supply the building to which goods are 
taken and in which s.implcs can be displayed, 
unless they arc sold directly at the pier or rail- 
road freight shed; it arranges brands for inspec- 
tion and collects and remits proceeds from sales* 
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The company pays the seller promptly but 
gives the buyer a few daj-s in which to make 
his payments* Auction companies generally are 
owned by men in the trade and arc run for profit* 
They depend for their income chief!) on com- 
missions paid by the sellers and sometimes on 
“terminar* fees charged to the bucers. 'Fo insure 
a constant supply of goods, an auction company 
handling goods periodically produced like \ege- 
tables or fruit usuall) has amnections or agree- 
ments with leading producers and shippers. 

Auctions ha\e long bc^n a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the world s wool trade Regular auctions 
for colonial wools began in London in 183;. 
With the doelopment of wool gmwiiig in Aus- 
tralia It was found practicable to entrust the 
shipping and the insunng of wool in transit to 
mercantile firms or hanking houses which ad- 
\anced the owner 70 to So percent of its prob- 
able \alue. This led to careful and supcrvisinl 
baling and the drawing of samples, with which 
auction sale was cas\ According to the arrange- 
ments followed in recent vears the wool is 
shipped to Ixmdon warehouses where prospec- 
ti\e bu)er8 cvamine samplers, after which it is 
sold at auction b\ catalogue in the Wool Ex- 
change Building 'I’his practise is prescribed by 
law which compels the sale at auction of any 
Australian wcxil which has been made securit) 
for a loan The I^ndon auction has become a 
popular market place for wools fmm other 
countries as well. Other less important wool 
auctions in England and on the continent follow 
in the main tlic methods and salea conditions of 
London. IIowc\er, most of the wools produced 
in England are sold at local auctions, where 
growers come in dircxt contact with merchants 
and manufacturers. At the close of the war wool 
auctioneers from Ixindon came to Boston and 
other aties in the United States and conducted 
the sales at which the army surplus of wckiIs and 
tops was disposed of. Otherwise auctions are 
not used regularly in the wool trade of this 
country, mainly because of the inadcquacc grad- 
ing of American wools. 

Most of the citrus fruit shipments coming 
into a dozen or more of the larger citic*s of the 
United States arc sold at auction. In a few laige 
dties bananas and even some deciduous fruits 
also are sold by this method, in f.ict the greater 
part of the banana crop coming into the country 
is disposed of at dock auctions. Fruit auctions 
have l^en conducted continuously in New York 
for over a century; in Philadelphia and Chicago 
since 1885; and in Baltimorci Minneapolis and 


St. Paul for over thirty years. Sales of Malaga 
grapes, raisins, currants, sweet potatoes, oranges 
and lemons were regularly reported as early as 
2827. In recent >ears auctions also have been 
used for selling vegetables. In most of the cases 
the auction has furnished a rapid method of 
disposing of perishable products coming from 
long distances. 

Sales ot imported and domestic wool textiles 
were a regular feature of the dry goods business 
in New Aork until alx)ut the time of the Civil 
War. Of recent )ears they have been cmplo)td 
at rare intervals to nd this market of large 
surplus accumulations Carpet and rug salts 
still are conducted in New York, where they 
often form an important feature of the market, 
relieving the ordinary channels of thnakrung 
surplus stcKks Auctions have been a feature of 
the fur trade in St. laniis ever since it was a 
fiontier fur trading post. The auction s)stLni 
for moving large quantities of furs and skins 
has proved so satisfactory from tlie standpoint 
ot convenience and eeononi) that similar sales 
now arc held in other fur centers including 
don. New \ork and Seattle. 

Other important auctions at the present time 
include the tobacco sales m southeastern I niUd 
States, which dispose of the majontv of the 
Amene4m crop, and the **’^e of livc'stoek in 
stfxrkvards \uetions have also been found the 
quickest way ot selling small parcels of red 
estate in a new “development.” Ihe sale it 
auction of art works, antiques, household eilects 
and similar objects for which iheie is no regulir 
market is a well e^stablished tradition Iinallv 
auctions are used frequently for disposing of 
surplus army or navy supplies or ctpiipment 
and similar government property which the hw 
requires to be sold to the highest bidder in an 
open market; also for public sales on court 
orders. 

Paul T. Chi-rington 

Sfr MvRKrTiNc; Warfhousino, AoRfri i ti rai 
MARKPIIN f., COMMODIIV ExCIIANGhS, WoOI , TO- 
BACCO, f HI 11 Inulstry, Icr Tradi, Rfai Esiati 
Conndt Krohne, Mane, Dte GrosshanJeln ersteigy 
Tungfn, FrKHn/unRsheft xxxii of the ZeiUchnft ftlr the 
gesamte Staatsrttxsemchaft (Tubingen iQOO)* Westtr- 
ficld, R B , "Larl> Hntory of American Auctions- 
a Chapter in Commercial History” in Conncitiiut 
Ac'ademy of Arts and Sciences, IransaitwriSf vol yn* 
(1920) 159-210, Converse, P. D , Marketing 
and Poluies (2nd ed New Yolk 19*4) <^h x» Wc 1 
L. D. II , The Marketing of Farm Products 
York 1020) ch. vii; Clark, F. E., Readings in Markim 
(New York 1925) p. 83-^6, 151-60; Clapham, J » 
The WooUn and Worsted Jndustnes (London i 907 f 
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p. 90-102; Chennston, Ptoul T ^ The Wool Industry 
(C hicaRO 1916) p 2-5 30. 6s 70, Miller, A D , and 
II utk, C* W • “Amt man I ruit and Prwluu. Auc- 
tions/* Unittd Statth, l> partmcnt of ARiituhurt.i^t- 
purtnunt Built tin no jjOj (Washinf^ton 1925) 

Al DIENCIA A ro>al court of appeals in 
Sp nil and the Spanish possessions in America. 
Its historical onj^ins can be traeed to tlu legis- 
lition of Allonso x of Castile (1274), although 
the name audieneia or channllcria uas not 
ippIiultoituntilacuitiirN later Its judges u ere 
dm\n fn>m the cic rg) and Utrados (in* n learned 
in the law), but its powers, eomposiiio 1, place 
of alMide and efft cti\eness \aried gruitly until 
the aeeession of the C atholic kings It not only 
had ippellatc jurisdiction but also tried crises 
of which the king el iirned eogni/ inee in the first 
in^tiiuc, exeipt those reser\ed to the Rojal 
Council 1 rom its \erdRts tin re w is, generally 
spi iking, no appe il Bv tht filteenth century 
the e*)iirt w is di\ided into two principal ehim- 
Ixrs, or \al ** * ivil ind * rimin il suits J he 
jiidgis of tin forint r wire ealhd oulorts, of the 
Intel, ahtild(\ Vn (jflietr of iiiereising iinpor- 
tinet w is tlu procurador Jhcal^ or ro> il prose- 
cuting ittonu \ 

lilt luditruii wi definittK estihli<^hcd at 
\illKlolid b> leidinind iiitl Isibtlliin 1480, 
its independence of anst*)eritie inflaenees as- 
suitd and its personnel inereised with the 
increase of business In 1494 a second court was 
set up for the ten itor\ sfiuth of the 'I agus ind 
ultimitelv fixed at Ciianidi (iS^S) "Ihcse two 
unie to be known sjxcifieallv as the C/w«- 
ctlUrtas A subsiding audit ncia w is ere ited for 
(jilicia in 14S6, others followed in subsequent 
reigns and b) the eighteenth cenlur> there were 
cle\tn in all, ineliiding Mapirea and tht ( iniry 
Islinds Toda>, under the modern judieiil or- 
ganization of the kingdom, there arc fifteen 
audunctas tcrntonales. 

It was natural that sini lar tribunals should 
soon appear in the e\tcnsi\c Spanish possessions 
overseas. As early as 1^08 Ferdinand had bet 
requested to appoint a |udgc of appt ils bv the 
colonists of Lspahola, and three }eirs liter he 
established at Santo Domingo the first \men- 
can auditncia, consisting of three pistices Soon 
aftei, this court was instructed to meet regularly 
With the viceroy, Diego rolumbus, and with 
oflicials of the loyal cxchceiucr to open the king s 
letters, to draw up replies and, in general, to 
discuss and decide all matters of polic> The 
practise was originally intended to curb the 
extended powers and pretensions of the viceroy. 
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It was the occasion of continuous conflict during 
his lifetime, but it became firmly established 
and was the origin of the audiencia’s important 
role in America as an advisory council of gov- 
errment In i ^20 a president Wks added by law, 
and a fourth judge, and after Viceroy Diego 
returned to Spain in 1523 the political govern- 
ment of the Indies was vested temporarily in 
this court I inally, by decree of September 14, 
1 S2h, It was raised to the status of a chanctlltrta 
of Spam and with its presidency was united the 
office of governor. 

'i he authority of the audiencia extended also 
over the mainland until the creation in 1527 of 
another tribunal for New Spam This latter, 
before the coming of the first Mexican viceroy 
in served likewise as an executive com- 

mission of government Other audieneias were 
establishi 1 at Paiiami (153^-42 and after 
1563), Lima (1^42), Cfuatemala (1343-63 and 
after 1370), New Galicia (1548), Santa Fe de 
Bogoti (1549), La Plata (1339). Quito (1363), 
Chile (1563-73 and after 1609), Manila (15S3), 
Buenos Aires (if 61 71 and after 177S), Caracas 
(178^^), Cu/eo (T7S7) and Cuba (transferred 
from Smto Domingo, 1797) 

The aiidieneii m America, unlike its proto- 
type in Spain, came to possess both judicial and 
political functions It was the highest court of 
law within its district and also a council of state 
for the governor or viecrov, who was usually 
Its presid* 'I he tribunal in a viceregal capital, 
like Lima 01 Mexico, v\ is largei than the rest 
and of highci rank Next in import mcc was that 
of a captaincy generil, a region within the 
viceroyalty but under an independent governor 
and captain general Others in districts more 
immediately under vicci eg il control were called 
subordinate Appeals lay to the Council in 
Spain; there was only one temporary exception 
to the rule that no ap|.ieal would be from one 
tribund to another 'fhe members of the court, 
appointed by the crown, increased in number 
with the colony growth Mexico, beginning 
with four judges and a prcsidint, had eight 
otdoreSy four alcalde^ dd crimcn and two fiscales 
in the seventeenth eenturv, as well as many 
subordinate officials In minor tribunals the 
justices were by law usually finir, serving in 
both civil and criminil suits, but the number 
aclii illy m residence vv is trequentlv les^* 

As a court of law the auduncij exercised the 
same functions as a chamtihria of Spam The 
protection of the interests of the Indians was 
peculiarly its care. Because of the distance from 
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Spain and consequent dela)'S| however, its juris- 
diction includeil many matters normally rc- 
scr\ed to the Rojal Council, as, for example, 
I0c.1l residemtm^ tisitas and pisqm^as (terms 
denoting \arioii$ types of iii\istigattons of the 
administration of public otlke) and eceltMasttcal 
cases touching the Patronato Rial. It might also 
upon complaint sit in iiulgimnt on act.s of the 
president and go\crnor when the latter was 
excluded from the session 

As an ad\isor> cnimcil the audiencia was 
associated with the genernor or Mceioj, who 
generallv acted as its president, in the exercise 
ot ail his functions 'Phroiigh adnunistratixc 
sessions, called real atuerdos, kgislatne and 
admimstrati\e jv>wers were developed analogous 
to those exercised by the Courcil of the Indies 
for the whole empire It a vacamv (X'currcd in 
the txixnitive, direction of political affairs was 
assumed ad tntcrim bv the bench of judges 
entire. In political matters the vicerov or gov- 
ernor iisuall) held the whip haiul The |iidgcs 
“mav advise, the) mav remonstrate, but, in the 
event of a dirc'ct collision . • . what he deter- 
mines must be earned into execution,” The 
audiencia’s resort was to the Council of the 
Indies. 

The audiencia was the most important and 
interesting institution in the government of the 
Spanish Indies It was the center, the core, of 
the administrative system and omstitutcd 4 he 
pnncipal check upon the exercise of arbitrarv 
power by the executive. As vicerov s came and 
went, the audiencia acquired a long line of 
corporate tradition. Even though it was Spanish 
poHc) to keep the office of otdftr a monopol) of 
peninsular Spaniards, the institution took root 
in the colonics and became closely identified 
with colonial life. The audiencia districts in 
most cases foreshadowed the territorial limits of 
the present Spanish- American republics. 

CLXRFNcr II. Haring 

CoLOiES; CoLONiM AnMiMsriuno , \sirNro; 
ComTs, Admimsi-kaiiv^ 

Consult. Solorzano Pereira, Juan de, PoKhm tndmna^ 
2 vols. (last ed. Madrid 1776, with notes by F. 
Ranuro de Valenruala); Ru(z Guiilazu, Ennque, La 
magtstratura tndiana (Buenos Aires 1916), Antequen, 
J. M , Historia de la legulanon espanola (4th cd. 
Madnd 1895) chs. xix, xxvi, xxviu; MendizAbal, 
Francisco, * Investigaciones, acerca del on^cn, his- 
tona y organizacion de la Real Chancillerfa de 
Valladolid'* m Retnsta de archttos, bthltotecas, y mu- 
$eos, 3rd acr , vol xxx (1914) 61-72, 243-64, 417-52, 
and vol. xxxi (1914) 9S-112, 459-67; Hariny, C. II., 
”The Genesis of Royal Government tn the Spanish 
Indies” in Utspanie American Hutorcal Retieto, voL 


VII (1927) 141-91; Cunnin«ham, ( II , T/re Audtetum 
tti the Spamsh Colomts m lllu\trated hx the Audunitu 

Manila (BeikcUy 1919) 

Al^DITING mSy be defined as the exainina- 
tion or investigation of accounting books and 
records by one who has had no part m their 
preparation. 'Flic origins of auditing are soiiu- 
what obscure. It is known, however, that s\s- 
Uins of check and counteiclu'ck existed fiom 
earlv turns pnmarily 111 connection with pnhlu 
accxuints In Italv during the fifteenth cintuiv 
when the growth of trade and commerce re 
suited in the' evohituin of a fiirlv eompleu 
S)Stem of accounts fi»r meicantilc transactions, 
the duties of the auditor were consnh 
creased The audit of business .ucoimis ilid not 
become common, however, until the ninctunth 
centui). With the growth in si/( uul eoinpk\ii\ 
ot the business unit the incicMsing nnmlHr ot 
groups concerned felt a distinct rue I foi ti'ist- 
worthv cheeks upon the horusi\ of m n 
ment \|ko corpoiate cluitirs weic pi m 
most uiscs onlv on condition of «innuil imlis 
by licensed experts. 

The purjKise* of audits is to ascirtiiii tlie 
actual financial condition and e irtnngs of m 
enterprise for its proprietors (partners or '‘truk 
holders), for Us executives (managers, oHims 
or directors), for investors who are consuKring 
the purch ise of il> stciirities or bankers who iie 
considering the granting of loans, lor receiuis, 
tnistc'es and othe*r fidiiciines, and c»'editois* 
committtc's, for owners of patents and othe*- 
recipients of rovaltics or profit slwrcs, ami lot 
the public and governmental regulatorv bodies 
It is expected that the emplo)mcnt of indepin- 
dent experts in auditing will Ic'ad to the detei- 
tion of fraud and of errors, particular!) those of 
principle. Indirectly auditing lends to prevent 
the perpetration of frauds and errors and lo 
keep the woik of an office staff sharply up to 
date. * 

The questions settled in an audit can easil) 
be divided into a few large classes. The auditor 
must ascertain that all the assets and liabilities 
as shown by the books arc actual and that the 
assets arc properly valued and the liabilities 
properly incurred. He most also eletciniiiH' 
wi ether all assets and all Babilitics, including 
contingent liabilities, have been properly re- 
coreie^. To this mii.st be add(?d a check on ihe 
surplus, income and capital stock accounts. The 
verification for the latter includes an evanunJ- 
tion of the authorization for stock issues and a 
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comparison of the amount issued with the 
Biithori/cd amount. The thoroughness of this 
program is varied to suit the circunistanccs of 
each ease. When internal super\ ision and scru- 
tiny are of a high order, the auditor contents 
liinisclf with tests. When little independent 
sujM'rvision has been exercised, many of the 
details in the records must be verilied. 

Kven as a mere mechanical “checking*' of 
accounts, auditing is necessary as long as those 
charged with the responsibility for money or 
other property may be guilty of fraud or care- 
lessness. But auditing do(‘s more than this. It 
brings independent testing to act as a check 
upon the common human frailty of overstating 
assets and understating liabilities. Although the 
siiper\ ision necessary for this purpose may be 
pjilly exercised by slalf or internal auditors, 
the only satisfactory and ellicient audits are 
made by professional or independent practi- 
tioners cliarged with a high measure of respon- 
sibility. Prof'ssional auditing has gone even 
larllur; it has gradually developed into a com- 
prehensive simey aiul anahsis of the entire 
administration of the iinuncial and accounting 
branches of an cnt<Tj>risc. 

'rhus auditing is more than a brancli of ac- 
counting. While the auditor obvious!} must 
Iki\(‘ a thorough knowledge of accounting, he 
iei{uires in addition a broad and adequate under- 
standing of business and finance. 'Hie account- 
ant compiles and records the facts of business. 
Ills work is highly important bcaiuse the .sucecsia 
nr lailure of a business may rest upon the accu- 
lacv and intelligence with which its accounting 
is (lone. But after the facts are recorded the 
auditor must determine whether or not they 
are accurately and honestly recorded and then 
interpret these facts and render judgment upon 
them. His report generally contains impor- 
tant suggestions for the future conduct of the 
business. 

Tlios# who have mastered the fundamentals 
of accounting and who by experience and edu- 
cation have become qualified to act as indepeno - 
ent auditors and who hold themselves out as 
public practitioners arc now generally recog- 
nized as membera of a profession. In most parts 
of the United States and in many other countries 
those who are found to be qualified by state 
universities, boards of regents or other agencies 
are given governmental recognition and in some 
cases are supervised by the government. It is 
a Well established practise to demand a certifi- 
cate of auditing by independent firms of licensed 
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auditors from any concern required to present 
financial statements to government agencies, 
public institutions like stock exchanges or to 
banking houses and other credit grantors. 

R. II. Montgomery 

See: Acroi.’NTi.Nt.; Accounts, Public; Financial 
Admivisiraiion; Mlrcan*iile CRfcuir; Corporation 
riNAMT.; Fraud. 

Comult: Montgomery, R. II., Auditing Theory and 
Practice (4th cd. New inrk 1927); Spicer, E. E., ^d 
Pegler, E. C., Pradual Audituig (3rd cd. Jx>ridon 
1920); Ziegler, Julius, Bucher- und Bdanzt evision 
(licTlin 1929). 

AUER, IGNAZ (1846-1907), German Social 
Democrat. During his travels as journeyman 
saddler throughout southern Germany and 
Austria he came in contact with many working 
men’s societies then in process of organization. 
In the early seventies he became prominent in 
trade union activities and in the Eisenach group 
of Social Democrats led by Bebel and Wilhelm 
Liebknccht. After the Gotha Congress of 1875, 
which led to the union of this group with the 
LassalliTins, Auer was appointed party secretary 
and also coeditor with Johann Most of the 
Frcie Prase of Berlin. In 1877 he w’as elected to 
the Reichstag and with two short interruptions 
(1881-84 and 1887-90) retained the mandate 
to the end of his life. The antisocialist law of 
1878 forced him, along with many other radi- 
cals, to leave Berlin. 'I’he hardships experienced 
by this group in the following decade are 
described Auer in Xach zehnjahren (2 vols., 
published irionymously in I^ndon in 1889, 
reissued in Nuremberg 1913). While working 
to the best of his ability to achieve the repeal 
jf the law he also vigorously opposed the 
revolutionary tactics of the extreme wing rep- 
resented by Most. On his return to Berlin in 
1890 he w'»s again elected party secretary and 
remained in that position until his death. As a 
party and Reichstag leader Auer was distin- 
guished for his moderation and for an uncanny 
sense of political tactics. 

EnuARD Bernstein 

Consult: Bernstein, E., Ignaa Auer (Berlin 1907)- 

AUGl^STINE, Saint (Aurelius Augustinus) 
(354-430), church father. He was bom at 
Tagastc in Numidia and educated in Carthage 
and Rome. With his conversion at Cassisiacum 
he turned from Manichaeism and neo-Platonism 
to Catholicism and became the most redoubtable 
controversialist, the most authoritative theo- 
logian and the most distinguished philosopher 
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of the rising church. He returned to Africa after 
his baptism and the death of his mother^ 
Monica. The Confthsiones^ the lirst great auto- 
biographical confession of the Christian era» 
throws an enduring light upon this episode as 
upon his whol^ spiritual de\clopment. The 
shock to Christendom caused by Alaric's cap- 
ture of Rome in 410 led him to write his main 
work, De mitate Dei; its twenty-two books were 
WTitten and published in the period 413-26. 
Augustine was bishop of Hip}X) fnim 396 to liis 
death, which occurred during the siege of I lipfX) 
by the Vandals, 

Augustine represented the conflicting forces 
of antiquity (Cicero, Plotinus) and Christianity 
(Bible, church lathers) and combined in himself 
the pagan and Christian currents and under- 
currents of the first four centuries of Christi- 
ania. His work on the City oj Gitd marks the 
transition of Christianity irom adolescence to 
maturity. It influenced radically the theology 
and philosoph\, the political doctrines and 
economic precepts of the Middle Ages. 

In contrast to the parallelism between the 
reality and the idea of the pahs of antiquit), 
xVugustines Chnstian conception of the world is 
characterized by a dualism between CtztUis Dei 
and Civttas Urrena^ the Citv of (iod and the 
mundane city. 'Po the City of CJod lielong the 
angels, the blessed and the people who live in 
the true faith according to God’s will. Histor- 
ically the latter maniic'sts itself in a variety of 
forms, and its most recent embodiment is the 
church. 'Po the mundane cit) , on the othci hand, 
belong those who live according to man or who, 
like the mangy sheep of the church, follow now 
God, now man. In thus way Augustine avoids 
any direct oppc^ition between church and state. 
It is not mercl) mtmbeiship in the church, Init 
the God-fearing life, that constitutes citizenship 
in the Cit) of God. Nor is the state n<.cessarily 
evil, the nearer it approaches true justice, the 
more closely it approximates the City of God. 
'^Phis also is the purport of Cicerrj*s dictum 
adapted by Augustine: ‘'Rcmoti itaque justitia 
quid sunt regna nisi magna latrocinia?” (What 
are kingdoms without justice but large robber 
bands?) {De civttate Dei^ iv, 4). The answer 
here is implicit in the question: only to the 
extent to which mundane states practise justice 
can they be distinguished from robber bands. 
Justice is that virtue *‘which renders to each his 
due.” This means above all rendering to God 
His due — all that man is. 

Although Augustine carefully guarded against 


direct opposition by setting up an ethical hier- 
archy of tine gradations between the extreme of 
injustice and perfect justice, the mediaeval 
struggle between emperor and pope was waged 
with spiritual weapons borrowed from CtiUas 
Dei. Not only did each .side employ as a basis 
tor its claims ditterent interpretations ol justitm 
but the interpieUtions were vaiicd to fit the 
changing balance of |M)wer. In times of wiakms', 
(Charlc's the Bald) the emperor hiimbl) acknowl- 
edged 111 iXugustinian phrasc*ologv the claims of 
the church, which in the succession of INttr 
represented the succession of the I/Oid and the 
Citv of (iod. In times of strength (Charleniagtu ) 
the cmpeior, again proceeding in the spirit of 
Augustine, sit definite limits to papal (xmci and 
claimed lor himself the protection of the thiiuh 
at home and abroad. 

Just as in the dcKtrine of Augustine thiie are 
different degrees of justice, so the doctiiiie 
distinguishes ditleitnt iltgrctN of pcaet Xiigus- 
tim’s threefold division i»f pax into a pt kc ol 
C/od, a place of the |ust and a peace ol the 
uri|ust was also important in the follow ip,; 
centuries. This division, howcvii, is siihjat l») 
two contradictors interpretations On the oru 
hand it makes it possible to consulci itdinl 
peace as the ultimate g(K>ci, like tin sun Mum 
hanum of anciint philosophv and C hiistian tlu- 
ologv. On the other hand it allows oin. to 
proceed from tlu conception of tin jnaci of the 
unjust, which, like all virtues ol the impious is 
fundaimntall) blasplicrnous and no true pi ic» . 
This leads to the ccpnvoc«d loncipt ol htlltnn 
ywi/wm, the just war, which is the war wagitl bv 
the pious against evil and evildoers, di signed to 
establish the true peace of GcmI 

Another of \uguslinc’s political doctiincs 
worth) of mention is his ideal tmperator filn^ 
or just ruler, Vugicstine's charaetc n/ation of the 
virtues of the model ruler (fairness, pKt\, 
humiht)) ami the vices of his opposite, the 
tyrant, or in later terminology the Antichrist 
(impiety, haughtiness, craving for glor)), deci- 
sively influenced the P'urstempicgel of the 
Renaissance. 

Augustine contributed much less to an eluci- 
dation of economic problems; like the ancient 
philosophers and Christian theologians he re- 
fused to recognize that economic activity con- 
stituted an autonomous department of life* 
Hov ever, some of his economic precepts have 
retained considerable influence down to modem 
times. 

Like Clement of Alexandria and others befors 
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him Augustine opposed the notion that the 
Gospels deprived the rich of eternal bliss, 
although he strongly emphasized the duty of 
the rich to support the pexjr. The same humani- 
tas led him to prohibit the charging of interest. 
Labor was held by Augustine in \ery high 
esteem: it was a means toward moral perfection, 
from which even residents of monasteries were 
not exempt, although he did not believe one 
should be so engrossed in work as to ha\c no 
time for the a)ntcmplation of CJod. To gain a 
li\elihood one might engage in agriculture, 
industry and even trade, provided the buying 
and selling were done honorably {honntt), that 
IS. if one charged and p.iid a just price. In l)e 
Trinitate (xiii, 3) he tells of a man to whom a 
manuscript was offered for sale; althr)ugh the 
seller did not know its value, the Inner paid 
the just price. Thus Augustine narrowed the 
sphere of operation of the trade maxim, which 
he described in the wdl known phrase, “to buy 
cheap and to ^ell dear,** and asserted justitm as 
the cardinal virtue even in the field of exchange, 
'rhis served as a model for mediaeval price 
regulation and was the starting point of all 
scholastic investigations of the just price. 

Kim,\r S\un 

IVorkf. Opera ontnia in J. P. IVTiimc’-* Vuttohnita 
laUruit 221 v<»ls. (Pans 1K44-80) vols. x\ii xImi, and 
in Corpus script orum enlesiastuorum lattnnrum^ \<>1 

XII, V\V, XXMII, XXMII, XXXIX, \XXM, xl-xIlN , ll llll, 

hti-Uiii, 1 \, Ixm (Vienna i8.S7-“ig23). Knulish 
translation of complete 'works of St. Augustine. 
The Works of Aurelius Aufiustme, a new tianslatton 
edited by Maicus I>ods, 14 \ols. (Kdinburi!h 1872- 
76), and vols. i-viii of A Silect Library of the Sticnt 
and Po\t~-Nuene Fatlun of the Christian Chufih, 14 
\oIs. (New York 1886-90). 

Consult: For the more recent treatments of St. 
Augustine: MontRomery, William, Saint Aui*u\ttne 
(Ixindon 1914); Alfaric, Pmsper, L'ti'olutwn intrllif 
tuelle de Saint Autitustm du Mamchenme an 
platomsme (Paris 1918); Salin, Ed^ar, Cuitas DA 
(Tubingen 1926); Carlyle, K. W. and A. I., - I llotmy 
Mediaeval Political Theory in the H’o/, sols. 1 \ 
(Edinburgh 1903-28) \ol. i, pt. iii; Bernheim, Kiiist, 
Mutelalterliche ZAtanschauungen (Tubingen 1918). 

AUGUSTINIS, MATTEO DE (1779-1845). 
Neapolitan economist. As a man of liberal 
sentiments he was persecuted by the Bourbon 
police and was forced to deliver his lectures on 
economics in a private study. He wrote several 
niemorapda on problems iif southern Italy and 
developed his ideas more systematically in DeUa 
^ondizione economica del regno di Napoli (Naples 
*^ 33 )» which is notable for its statistical com- 
parison of the southern and northern provinces 


and for its stress on climatic conditions unfavor- 
able to southern agriculture. His theoretical 
works arc the Jsiituzitmi di ecorumia sociale 
(Naples 1837), Eletnenti di economia sociale 
(Naples 1843) and the most illiuninating mono- 
graph, Studi critici sopra il corso di economia 
politica di Pellegrino Rossi (Naples 1844). 

Augubtinis is one of the first writers to adopt 
the term social economy, to insist on the social 
character of economic phenomena and to rcf.all 
attcntifin to consumption, which had been 
generally neglected by the classical authors. lie 
expounded their doctrine, often with his uwn 
comments. Even if he did not clearly understand 
the relation betw’cen utility and cost of produc- 
tion he established the existence of certain 
rccipn)cal relations between demand and supply. 
He also accurately distinguished profits based 
on superi(/r ability from gains due to the market 
situation. 

Aucusto Graziani 

(Consult: Moreno, Vicenzo, ‘TIogio Ji Matteo de 
Auv.ustinis*' in Accadetma Pimtaniana, Atti^ xol. 
iv (1819-51) 14-15, reprinted Naples 1848; C'esare, 
C'arlo de. La t it a, 1 tt mpi e le opere di Antonio SAaloja 
(Rome 1879) p 12-13, 265 66, 

AITJUSTUS (63 B.r.-i4 a.d.), the founder of 
the Roman Empire. CJaius Octavius, the favorite 
grandni‘phcw of Julius Caesar, was at Apollonia 
across the Adriatic when the news of Caesar’s 
assassination on March 15, 44 B-C., reached him. 
Kcturniijg v Italy as a private citizen he became 
through shi r political genius master of the 
Roman world h) 31 B.t\ (Battle of Actiiim). 
Although he was the adopted son of Caesar the 
“tyrant,** whose name lie took, he had posed 
during the latter part of this period as the 
cliampion of the constitution against the un- 
Roman despotism represented by Antony and 
Cleopatra. Maintaining this pose, he reinstated 
the Republic in 27 b.c\ From that time on, 
particuiarlv after his surrender of the consulship 
in 23 B.t\, he wv from the legal point of view 
simply princeps civitatis^ Caesar, the Republic’s 
most distinguished ciii/cn. True, in 27 B.c. he 
was hailed by the senate as « lugustus^ the “heaven 
sent” savior of society from turmoil. But this 
appellation amnoted no prerogatives; it was 
only a recognition of his greatness. Nevertheless 
a real return to self-government was desired by 
none, save perhaps by a few nobles. The citizen 
body welcomed and even demanded Augustus’ 
direction of public affairs; and the authorities 
referred all important decisions to him. He was 
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loaded mth responsibilities despite his real or 
affected unwillingness to assume them. In par- 
ticular he was ap{X)inteil in 27 h.c. governor of 
those provinces in which important military 
operations were anticipated, 'riiese provincial 
commands were temporary in thcor)\ but they 
wwe never surrendcretl; and by virtue of them 
he remained commander-in-chief of the bulk of 
the army. Again, from 23 B.c. on he was granted 
annually a tribune’s right to veto acts of magis- 
trates and to initiate legislation. In 12 u.c. he 
was elected Pontifex Maximus, guardian of 
Roman religion, 'rhe ad\antagt‘s of undisturbed 
public order and of just and efficient go\ emment 
reconciled the Romans to absoIut(^m. The pro- 
vincials had regarded .Vugustus as an absolute 
monarch from the first, and his encoumgcnient 
of provincial cults of “Rome and Atigustus” 
indicates that he was willing that they should. 
Conseijiiently, when Augustus died, another 
prinevps, in the person of his stepson Tiberius, 
who had been acting as his assistant in his last 
years, peacefully took o\er what was \irtually 
a throne. 

Donat-d McFayden 

Consult: For the present \ icw of the Auj^ustan Settle- 
ment: Boak, A. E. R., IItsUfr\ of Rome to 5A5 A IK 
(rc\-. ed. New York 1930I p. 221-43; Frank, Tenney, 
History of Rome (New York 1923) ch, xxii; Dcs&au, 
Hermann. GeschUhte Jer romin’hcn Kaiser zett^ \oI. 
i- (Berlin 1924- ) vol. i, ch. iv. For the older 

view-, which o\ ercmphasized the statutory* hasia of 
the principate: Mommsen, Theodor, Rontisi he% Staan^ 
recht, 3 \ols. <3rd ed, Leipsic 1887-88) ^ol. 11, pt. ii; 
CvreenidKe, A. Ii. J., Roman Public Life (London 
1911) ch. X. For the details <if Augustus’ career: 
Gardthausen, Viktor, Augustus utid sane Zat, 2 vols. 
(Leipsic 1891-1904); Shuckburf^h, E. S., Augustus 
(lx>ndon 1905); Holmes, T. R. £., The Architect of 
the Roman Empire (Oxford 1928). 

AULARD, FRAXgOIS VICTOR AL- 
PHONSE (1849-1928), French historian. As 
the first occupant of the chair of history of 
the revolution at the Sorbonne he must be 
regarded as the pioneer professional Historian 
of the French Revolution. He first applied to 
this field the scientific methods of the nine- 
teenth century: careful examination of sources, 
especially parliamentary debates, administrative 
papers, private correspondence, minutes of po- 
litical clubs and newspapers; monographic study 
of detailed problems; synthesis according to 
interpretative leads derived primarily from po- 
litical science. With the aid of his pupils he 
edited several invaluable collections of docu- 
ments, Recueil des actes du comiU de sdut public 


(26 vols., Paris 1889-1923), La socUti des 
Jacobins (ft vols., Paris 1889-97), Ports pendant 
la reaction thermidorienne et sous le directoire 
(S vols., Paris 1898-1902), Paris sous le consulat 
(4 vols., Paris 1903-09). Many of his studies 
in La revolution franfaise^ which he founded 
in 1881 and edited until his death, were repub- 
lished as Etudes et h^ns sur la revolution froth 
faise (9 vols., Paris 1893-1925). 

Aulard amsciously took as his life work the 
defense of the great revolution against the school 
of Taine, represented in particular by Augustin 
Cochin, lo him Taine was a romanticist who 
handled sources carelessly and who misjudgiJ 
the revolution after the manner of Burke or 
Maistre. Aulard sought to e.stablish the essen- 
tially practical character of the great revohi- 
tionists and to prove their excesses accidental, 
not idealistic. His interpretation, bc‘St brought 
out in his chief W'ork, llistoire politique de la 
ra olution franfaise (Paris 1901, 5th ed. Paiis 
1905; tr. by Bernard Miall from 3rd Frencli 
ed., 4 Vf)Is., Ixmdon 1910), centered about the 
thesis that the 'Ferror can he explained l)> the 
unavoidable pressure of eircuni-stancLs— mili- 
tary defeat, civil w’ar, dearth of food — on 
administrators determined to preser\e the tar- 
lier work of the re\olutioji. Hut he was a 
republican of the old scln>f»l, for whom the 
Rights of Man were a polil’.« .il i.iteehi^m, and 
he interpreted the re%olu^ioii in lerin^ ol an 
old fashioned republican idcolo ry. Ih* tlicieloie 
quarreled \iolentIy with }c>unger hL-vioiians (»f 
the revolution — one of whom, AIlK‘rt Matlnc/, 
WMS his most promLsing pupil- -because tht v 
had adopted the newer synthetic \icw v\hitli 
finds in economic and .social history the eluc 
to the abstractions of fxilitics. The c|uarrel, 
taking a fonn which perhaps disguised its real 
depth, turned on the question of whether Dan- 
ton or Robespierre was the hero of the re\c)- 
lution. Much of Aulard’s work was a dcfcn.se 
of Danton and an attack on Robespierre. An- 
other source of embitterment lay in Aulard s 
disapproval of the collectivist and international 
sympathies of men like Matbiez. Aulard stopped 
well short of socialism and was attached to tlie 
Third Republic, in which he saw embodied the 
best heritage of the revokition. His political 
prejudices, as expressed in his frequent contri- 
butions to Le quotidien and other radical papers, 
wcie so obvious as to qualify his repeated claims 
to a monopoly of scientific detachment. 

Crane Brinton 

Consult: For conflicting views on Aulard, Cochin, A.# 
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j/i trise de Vhutmrt t^jolutionnaire (Paris 1909); 
l^^^lution Jranfoiie, vol. Ixjcxi (1928) 289-380, me- 
nuirial xuimLier published after Aulurd's death. 

AURELIUS ANTONINUS, MARCUS (121- 
180 philosuphcr and Roman em- 

peror, -80. He was born in Rome, the son 
of Annius Verus, and was adopted by the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, whom he succeeded. 
As emperor, Marcus w^as chiefly occupied in 
maintaining the fnmtier. A war with the Par- 
tisans was won in principally by Avidiu*^ 
Cassius, but the army brought back to Rome a 
frightful plague which was one of the great 
catastrophes of Roman history. I'hc cnipemr’s 
most serious wars t(K)k place on the Danube 
frontier, where the Ciermans and Sarinatians 
hnikc through in 166 and were coiKjuered by 
Marcus in person in 172-75. Marcus brought 
about some legal reforms on behalf of slaves 
and freedmen, but his reign saw no important 
changes in imperial pilicy or administration. 
'Die burden ot wai created serious fiscal and 
economic difiiculties. 

Marcus’ Meditations is the noblest expression 
of the popular ethical philosophy — stoic in tone 
— which w'as C4>mmon after the first ccntiirv 
A.1). His thought is similar to Seneca s but is 
closest to that of Epictetus. 'Phe logic, physics, 
metaphysics and even the ethical theory of 
systematic stoicism have nearly dis,ippcdrtd 
from his philosophy; his sole purpose is prac- 
tical, to learn to spend w^orthih the brief s| i • 
of life with its pettiness and monotony. His 
thought is unified not by logic but by a spirit 
of religious devotion. It hinges upon two ideas: 
that of the overmastering pro\idensc ot di\ine 
reason, to which evil itself must minister, and 
the idea of the duty of rational beings to find 
happiness in voluntary cooperation with di^i^c 
purpose. I'hcse conceptions implv the renun- 
ciation of selfish ends and the acti\c pursuit of 
the good of others. 

The latest edition of the Meditations is by 
H. Schenkl in the I'eubncr series (Leij : 
^9*3)> wth an introduction; the most exact 
English translation Is by C. R- Haines in the 
Ia)eb Classical Library (laindon 1916). His 
decrees and rescripts arc collected by G. F. 
Haencl, Corpus legum ab imperatoribus romanis 
(Leipsic 1857). 

Gcorgf H. Sabine 

ComuJt: Jones, H. S., The Roman Empire, nc 2Q- 
(New York 1908) p. 204-2R; Rostovt/eff, 
I., The Social and Economic History td Roman 
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Empire (Oxford 1926) chs. iv-viii; Dill, Samuel, 
Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (2nd ed. 
lx>ndon 1905); Arnold, E. V., Roman Stoicism (Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 1911); Zeller, Eduard, Dte Phtlosophie 
der CJttechen, 3 vols. (5th ed. Leipsic 1920-23) vol. iii, 
pt. ii, p. 254-61; Uberweg, Friedj-ich, Grundnss der 
Ge%chuhte der Phlowphte, 5 \ol8. (12th cd. Berlin 
1924-28) vol. i, p. 500-03. 

AUSPITZ, RUDOLF (1837-1906), Austrian 
eamomist and politician. He came of a family 
prominent in industry and finance and was a 
leading sugar manufacturer. As a member of 
the Mora\ian diet from 1871 to 1900 he sucicss- 
fully advocated a number of measures for the 
de\elopmcnt of that province. During the years 
of his membership in the Austrian low’cr cham- 
ber (1873-90 and 1892-1903) he had a promi- 
nent part in formulating some of the most 
important legislative enactments of that period. 
Foremost among them was the great financial 
reform of 1896 which culminated in the intro- 
duction of a modem income tax. A man of 
great public spirit and energy, he remained 
throughout his life an unflinching advocate of 
classical economic liberalism, strongly opposing 
the sugar cartel and various protectionist meas- 
ures. 

His fame as an economic theorist rests upon 
the I ^fttersurhutnfen uher die Theorie des Praises 
(Ixipsic 18S9, French translation Paris 19I4)» 
which he wrote in collaboration with Richard 
Lieben. Hardly noticed in Germany at the 
time, t' L book, one of the outstanding con- 
tributions 1* mathematical economics and espe- 
cially to the geometrical treatment of economic 
problcrxs, achieved prominence through the 
references to it of F. Y. Edgeworth and Irving 
Fisher, liivcn now it offers to the student a 
wealth of ideas and suggestions as yet but 
partially utilized. In judging the originality of 
its contributions —the fundamental concept of 
the svTnmetrv’ betw'ecn aist and utility, the 
apparatus of curves, as w’cll as a number of 
details —account must be taken of the fact that 
the book appeared before ^Marshall’s Principles, 
Joseph A. ScHUMPEfER 

AUSTIN, JOHN (1790-1859), the chief figure 
in English analytical jurisprudence. His devo- 
tion to serious studies in history, ethics, politics 
and the classics led him to resign his commission 
in the army in order to study law. He w^as not 
satisfied with his career at the bar as an equity 
draftsman and retired in 1825. 'fhe next year 
he was appointed professor of jurisprudence at 
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the nc\ily founded Uni\ersity College of Ix>n- 
don, and in order to prepare himself more 
thoroughi} tor thib office he went to Germany 
to $tud> modern Roman law He estahhslied 
intellectual contacts with 'Ihibaut, Savignv, 
Mittcrmaicr, Mackcldc) and other k iders ot 
German legal thought, and thus brought to a 
knowledge of the hnglibh common law and to 
the utilitarian philosophic temper of the school 
of Bentham and James Mill the logical tech* 
nique of the Cfcrman writers of Institutes in the 
field of ancient and modem Roman law 

He began his lectures in 182S Mthough his 
classes were alwa\s small thi\ included an 
extraordinary projxjition of the most distin- 
guished men of the following decades, for ex- 
ample, J S Mill, Cuorge Coimwdl lewis, 
Samuel RomilI\, William I rle and Whiteside*, 
the chief judge ot Irel ind 1 he substance of the 
first ele\cn ot thc^e lectures w is published as 
The Primnci of Juriyprudnia DtUrnutud {Ijovl- 
don 1832) I nghnd, howe\er, e ired little for 
theoretic studv of the hw and \ustin, too easily 
discouraged, abandoned the whole enterprise 
During the \cars 1833 t4 he served on a 
commission to draw up a digest of criminal law 
and prcKedurt, hut the work was tocj limited in 
scope to gi\e* him an\ satisfaction He was more 
cffeetiee on a ajmmission to uK{uirc into the 
gnevances of the natnes of the island of Malta, 
where he becnis to ha\e helped to lihcrah/e 
the law and administration 111 health, poverty 
and a certain benumbing scrupulousness which 
renders his writing tedious made the rest of his 
life pathetically barren, despite high mental gifts 
and most brilliant conversational powers 

In the Edinburgh Renew of 1S42 he attacked 
List and the principle of pnjtective tariffs I ivc 
years later in the same review he made an 
important distinction between centralization and 
oveigovcmment Austin, however, like Macau- 
lay and various other middle class radicals of 
1832, distrusted the growing claims of democ- 
racy and was frightened by Chartism .^ad the 
revolutions of 1848 Shortly before his death he 
published A Plea for the Constitution (Ix)ndon 
1859) which he advocated government by 
property owners, contending that the rest of the 
people do not know their own mtcrests. 

When H S Maine revived general interest in 
the nature of law, Austin’s widow republished 
The Province of Jurisprudence together with his 
more or less expanded notes covering the re- 
mainder of the course given in the Univemty 
Coll^ and also of one planned for the Inner 


Temple This book, lectures on Jurisprudence 
(Ixmdon 1869, 5th ed London 1911, by R c 
Campbell with the aid of J. S. Mill’s notes), 
constitutes the standard text, it was translated 
into I rench by (» Henry (Pans 1894) 
abtidgid or student’s edition by Campbell was 
issued in London in 187^ 

Xustin’s is the first Lnglish attempt to deal 
systematically and critically with the fiindi- 
mintal ideas and forms involved in any devd- 
oped legal system The Roman and llu 1 nglish 
common law only serve as examples I he work 
of \m(», Clark, Markby, Holland and Salmond 
in 1 nghnd, of Terry, (iray, Kocourek an! 
Hohleld in America, and of Roguin and Sonilo 
on the continent continue tins etiort 

Just as Machiavelli sc pirated the science of 
politics fiom thit of ethics and Cirotius nude 
the theoiv of law indi pendent of thcologv, so 
Xu'itin made lurisprudcnc e a distinct science by 
sharply distinguishing between the legil ind the 
moril I he older theories of nitiiril hw like 
the ])opular thought of this d iv confused I iv\s 
as the mviohble uniformities of aetuil hippcn 
mgs with hws is violabU dc minds on hunun 
conduct, and thev also coi fused the dictites A 
conscience, honor or private morality with tin 
legal imperatives enforce ibK by the siitc 
\ustin did not himself ilvvays elc irlv distinguish 
between the logical, the ethical and the cxisteii 
tial or historical, is can be se en in his trt itnunt 
of utility as a command of (lod (Lecture 11) ind 
in his theorv of sovereignty {qs) He filled 
indeed to distinguish iietyveen political and Icgil 
sovereignty, between the existential ciuestion 
W ho in fact docs originate the law that is actu illy 
obeyed, and the logical e|ucstion Which 
conflicting authorities should a court of law re- 
gard as supreme in adjudicating diverse claims^ 

Morris R Cohfn 

Consult For the life of Austin, preface by his \\idov» 
to I ecturts on Jurisprudent t I xpositions of Austin 
arc found in Mill, J S , Dtsstriaiiom and Do^ssww, 
3 vols (l^ndon 1859 75) vol. 111, no 7, Mum, 
Henry S , lectures on the harl\ History of Institutions 
(I^ndon 187s) no 12, Roituin, Finest, La stuncf 
jurtthque purr, 3 \oIs fParw 19*3) '®l ** ^"’1^ 
Felix, Jurntische (»rundlehrt (I-cipsie 191?) §**» 
Affalter, A , “Zur Nonnenthconc” in Archv fuf 
offentliches Recht, vol xxiii (1908) 361-418 Austins 
lectures 1, v and vi with essays by Jethro Brown 
wer-* published m 7 he Austiman Theorv of Law (Lon- 
don 1906) A entieism of Austin’s theory of sover- 
tignt IS Riven by John Dewey in Pohtical Saenre 
Quarterlv^ vol ix (1894) 31-52 
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authority is the capacity, innate or ac- 
quired, for exercising ascendancy over a group. 
It is a manifestation of power and implies 
obedience on the part of those subject to it. One 
of the principal means of exercising authority is 
the dispensation of rewards and punishments. 

The attitude of men tow'ard authority may be 
jwsitivc or negative, as it may be rational or 
instinctive. It may be the instinctive, natural 
submission of the weak or aiiuentional man 
\vho yields to any government, autocratic or 
democratic, national or alien, because he accepts 
without (picstion the traditional valuer* or the 
existing amfigurations of the rapidly shifting 
social forces. Often this veneration for authority 
is based upon an innate sense of inferiority, on 
what the psychoanalyst would call a need of 
prostration, frequently unconscious. In such a 
case rebellion ag:iinst authority, as against any 
tabu, may be wholesome and indeed essential 
to civic progress. Opposed to this is the in- 
stincti\e, iicL.^we attitude, the a\er»ion to any 
kind of authority, represented by the anarchist 
who says with Stinier: “Away: you deprive me 
of sunshine.'’ 

Besides these two instinctive altitudes, which 
proceed directly imm psychological predispo 
sitions, two rational attitudes may be distin- 
guifllied. Fii*st, the negation of authority on the 
basis of its real or supjiosed incompatibility with 
a tational conception of society; second, the 
acceptance of authority for the \ery reason that 
it is essential for the preservation of liberty oi 
at least is in harmony with the practical needs 
of society. For those who take the second atti- 
tude the problem of accepting a specific author- 
ity still remains; and if the latter is in their eyes 
unworthy their very respect for abstract author- 
ity leads them to oppose it. A still dilTerent 
attitude is that of the person vho without any 
respect for abstract authority is naturally led to 
make an exception of the authority which 
destiny 'has placed in his own hands. Such a 
case illustrates the truth in Bakunin’s warning 
to his friends not to assume any authoritatiw 
position, asserting that all who acquire power 
are fatally induced to abuse it. 

Although always exercised by individuals 
authority may inhere in an objective entity like 
the state. A legitimate monarch derives his 
authority from a system i)f arrangements which 
necessarily and independently of his personality 
implies his appearance on the scene; an elected 
president even when raised to powxr because 
of his personal merits derives his authority from 


the state which he is legally called to represent. 
On the other hand charismatic leaders like 
Napcileon, Mussolini or Bismarck make them- 
selves masters of the lK>dy politic independently 
of, or even contrary to, the traditional methods 
of conferring the authority of the state upon 
individuals. To their innate capacity to rule, 
political office merely adds conventional form 
and gi\es W'^hat amounts to a legal seal. Funda- 
mentally their i>ower rests on the worship which 
their personality inspires and is circumscribed 
by it. I'hey arc, in the phrase of Carlyle, “com- 
manders over men.” 

In the field of ixditics the existence of author- 
ity alw'a}s presumes faith in some power, pres- 
ent or future, or in a man w^ho possesses or is 
believed to {x)sscss cither powder or special gifts 
of competence, w isdom or reasonableness. It is, 
however equally true that faith may come as a 
result ot established authority. Pareto’s question 
as to whether authority is due to faith or faith 
to authority may be avoided by regarding 
authority and faith as interactive. 

Whether authority is of personal or institu- 
tional origin it is created and maintained by 
public opinion, wliich in its turn is conditioned 
by sentiment, affection, reverence or fatalism. 
£\en when authority rests on mere physical 
coercion it is accepted by those ruled, although 
the acceptance may be due to a fear of force. 
For submission to authority may result either 
from a d ‘liberate recognition of it as a good 
or from a . acquiescence in it as inevitable, to 
be cndiireJ pennanently or temporarily with 
skepticism, indifference or scorn, with fists 
clencheu but in the pockets. 

The most ancient and enduring basis of 
authority is faith in its supernatural or heroic 
origin. Because tlie power of the king is derived 
from God -Rex Dei gratia— it is logically in- 
alienable and eternal. The faith upon which 
aulh*^rit> is based attaches to dilTerent attributes 
depending upon the scale of values current 
among difTerent yroups or in different stages of 
development. Hence among traditional peoples 
authority is vested in certain families such as 
that of the king or a hereditary nobility; among 
peoples inclined to hero wrorship it is vested in 
the man of destiny, the dictator; among religious 
peoples, in the intermediaries between the 
ihvinity and man, the church hierarchy; among 
w^arlike peoples, in great warriors; in material- 
istic civiii7.ations, in the money magnates; among 
democratic peoples, in the vox populi^ in the 
sovereignty of the people who are thus cx)liec- 
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ttvciy apotheosized. Myths have grown up in 
support of the authority not only of dynasties 
or majorities but also of entire nations. 

In the held of xx^ligion authority is by deiini- 
tion of di\ine origin. The Ten Commandments, 
being diMncly ordained, arc absolutely binding* 
Even the ethical doctrines which form part of 
philosophic systems may possess this quality of 
finality . The Kantian ethics admits only the law 
of the practical reason, den\ed from the cate- 
gorical imperative, which itself exists unaindi- 
tionally in the consciousness. 

In certain instances scientific authority too is 
accepted as final. A man may possess so hi<;h a 
scientific reputation that his opii'ion will be 
taken as decisnc in a burning contm\ers\. In 
general a scientific school consists of two ele- 
ments* the disinterested admirers of the master s 
thc'ory and those ambitious to promote tlicir 
own interests, who press the master's authonty 
so far as to \itiatc it ethically. The faith of the 
unsophisticated in the finality of scientific au- 
thority is illustrated by political moxtments 
which reccne from the consciousness of con- 
formity with a widely acknowledged scicntihc 
authontv that strength and ardor which arc 
alway^s inspired by the illusion of find tnith. 
Much of the political effectiveness of the lalior 
movement, especially in Germany and Russia, 
is due to Marxism, which proclaims that capi- 
talism will work its own destruction and thus 
explains “scicniilKallv” to the proletariat the 
ine\ itability of its ultimate \ ictory and appoints 
it testamentary' executor of history. 

.\uthority can mithcr arise nor be preserved 
without the establishment and the maintenance 
of distance hctwc*en those who command and 
those who obey. 'I’he most typical illustration 
of this distance is found in the caste system, 
where closed social groups com{X)scd almost 
always of ethnically homogeneous elements pre- 
serve distance by special privileges like rigid 
endogamy among themselves Such customs as 
that of refusing to dine with mcmbcis of a 
different social class serve the same purpose* in 
the German phrase, Am Tnche scheiden sich die 
Klassen. When different races are forced to live 
side by side in the same country the race which 
feels itself superior maintains per fas ft nefas a 
color line, as do the whites in the United States* 
Hence arises biracialism or the coexistence 
within the same boundaries of two social pyra- 
mids, one of white's and the other of Negroes. 
Except where attempts are made to attenuate 
the color line these pyramids remain apart. 


Unlike caste and social class biracialism di- 
vides society by a vertical line, so that individuals 
may nse as high as their talents will take them 
but must remain on their side of the line 
Whatever may be the wealth and intelligence of 
the individual Negni he is not allowcxl to rise 
to the dignitv of cqu.ility with the white. 

It IS ctjually by preserving distance between 
themselves and their followers that the leaders 
of politic.ll parties arc able to exeri isc authority. 
In this case the bairier may be official position 
or superioritN m character or intellect lAadtis 
of lalnir partii^s and peas.int movements ait 
charactcristieallv of aiistocratic or Injorgeoi^ 
biith, or tiuy may be oiluials born in the labor 
class who are distinguished by their mtiinatc 
knowledge and criinpcteiit manipulation of the 
political machine. 

All social relations, whether they be those 
ill the arrnv and navy, in the civil service, in 
the schools or even m the familv ciiclc, show 
how ncccss.irv to authonty is the mainti ii.ince 
of <hstancc- if onI\ by the assumption of an 
im|V)Mng hearing. In the case of ascetics and 
pmphets their very* fuedom from indnlgenci 
and fnnn pcisonal needs keeps them .il(Kjt and 
renders them autlioi lUtive to the masse s. \\ hen, 
however, they attempt to play a pait in puhlu 
life, where asceticism alone is inadceiuatc to 
confer authorit\ , they must be supportcii h> the 
power to contml others. When Savonarola lost 
his hold on the imagination of biorcnci his 
asceticism, devoid of jxiwer, was not even ahh 
to save his life and he became an object of 
mockery to Machiavelli 

Another means of preserving authority is the 
symbol, which forms a link between the misses 
and the distant personal or impersonal autlvintv 
which It represents. Conventional meanings 
develop about such objects as banners, emblems, 
coats of arms, flags, images, which when dis- 
played stimulate the faitliKil and thus serve to 
maintain the hold of the authority upon the 
minds of the masses. 

It is futile to discuss the raison d'etre of 
authority. Authority exists and will continue to 
exist as it has always existed in one form or 
another, because it has its basis in traits deeply 
rooted in the human mind and because it 
answers the practical needs of society. On the 
other hand the question of what concrete form 
authority should take must be treated histor- 
ically and empirically; it cannot be answered 
definitively by abstract analysis. Perhaps history 
is nothing but the struggle between different 
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concepts of authority or between different 
grtiUps personifying different kinds and dc^grees 
of authority. However, it may be said that 
authority is useful to s^x:iety onl> when it pos- 
sesses an ethical foundation, which alone dis- 
tinguishes it from mere might. Of all lluoncs 
that of Hobbes comes nearest to a sociological 
justification of authority. Hobbes taught that 
authority arises out of the s^icial necessity of 
creating a body willing and able to mitigate the 
struggle of all against all, which piesumably 
characterized all priiniti\e societies. 'I’hus may 
he justified the discrctionarj' c \ercise of author- 
it> l>y some modern states, even when in order 
to alleviate class antagonism they constitute 
theinsehes final arbiters in matters of w'ages and 
pio\ide, for example, compulsory arbitration in 
New Zealand or ofiieial regulation of labor 
questions in Fascist Italy. 

Roberto Michels 
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autocracy. The fundamental character- 
is>tic of autocracy, as implied in the etjniology 
^f the word (a 6 ris, self, and Kparos, strength), 
IS that of inherent governmental power: govern- 
mental authority founded in itself, not depen- 
dent on any outside source* and embodied in a 


governmental machinery of such a type as to 
give the actual governor or ruler the supreme 
jKAver in the state and to enable him to govern 
therefore without hunuin control, politically 
speak mg. Jn other words autocracy consists of 
the possession hy the one who wields the legal 
sovereignly of the political or ultimate .sovct- 
eigiity in the state. As commonly used, the term 
indicates also a government in which this su- 
preme power is in the hands of one person, the 
autcxrdt. loday this epithet usually carries with 
it a certain degree of opprobrium, inasmuch as 
the {vilitical conditions involved in autociacy 
are contrary to those now generally considered 
desirable in the political world. 

The existence of autocracy is not conditioned 
upon the presence or the absence of a written 
constitution or of wTitten laws, for although an 
autocrat may limit himself by promulgating a 
constitution, he may change or rev'oke it at will. 
Supreme though it is, this autocratic power 
residing in the individual is dependent, as is 
alwavs the highest political power in the state, on 
the actual conditions, social, economic, moral, 
religious and intellectual, obtaining among the 
given social group. Vutocracy finds its most 
appropriate social basis among a backward 
people, who thioiigh ignorance, superstition, 
economic dependence or the dead weight of 
tradition support the autocrat in enforcing obe- 
dience to his sovereign will. To their inferiority 
is opposed his superiority of personality, of in- 
telligent of economic or leligious status, to 
w in for him \ neir unquestioning lov altv and their 
assistance in securing observ ance of his sover- 
eign will. Except among very backward and 
politically undeveloped piTiples, autocracy is in 
the n.iture of things a rare political phenomenon 
For however autocratic the li'gal position of a 
nilcr or governor may appear to be, there will 
be few cases where in issuing comnunds he 
does not have to take into consideration the 
reaction of his people; and j'ust in so far as he 
must do this he not in reality an autocrat, but 
a sharer with his people in ultimate sovereignty 
and as governor only a rcprescni.uive. As a 
matter of fact the term autocracy has been most 
commonly applied to the older oriental govern- 
ments and to the czarist regime in Russia. 

Among more advanced peoples autocratic 
tendencies are often to be detected in political 
s}*stcms which are not on the surface autocratic. 
In some cases forms apparently constitutional 
and representative are purposely devised to 
obscure the autocracy beneath. In others* under 
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certain conditions such as those of great stress 
and strain and public danger, an individual may 
succeed in so manipulating lx)th the letter and 
spirit of a amstitution as to render the govern- 
ment functioning under it in reality autocratic, 
as witness the recent illustrations to be found 
in the ptist-war autocracies in many Kiimpean 
countries. It is to be .assumed that this last is a 
temporary phase of go\emmental development, 
since the expanding }x>!itical ainscinusness of the 
age stands in direct contradiction to autocracy. 

Eli pn Deborah Ellis 
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Al’TOMOBILE ACCIDENTS. See Motor 

Vehicle Ai'ciorsTb. 

AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 

The Unttfu States. Manufacture and Sale. 
Few mechanical contrivances in the history of 
manufacture have had so great and rapid a 
development as the automobile, and few have 
equaled it in social and twnomic imjxjrtance. 
At the opening of the present centurx' the motor 
vehicle had scarcely left the workshops of in- 
ventors; in 1929 more than 31,778,000 motor 
cars and motor trucks were in use throughout 
the world. In the United State's, W'hich far 
outranks all other countries in the production 
and use of automobiles, more than eight billion 
dollars are expended annually for the gex^ds and 
services required for motor transportation; and 
in all countries the employment of motor 
vehicles is still rapidly expanding. I’he motor 
vehicle has risen so quickly to its present place 
of importance because it has provided a flexible 
and extraordinarily ser\'iccable means « J trans- 
portation. Motor transportation rccpiires only 
common roads and is swift, convenient, easy 
to introduce and relatively low in capital cost. 
It is thus favorably contrasted with inland water 
transportation, which is of limited and uneven 
distribution, and with railroad transportation, 
which is restricted by its rigid routes and great 
capital costs. 

Steam driven road vehicles were first pro- 
duced in the eighteenth century, following the 
improvements of Watt and others in the station- 


ary steam engine, but their great weight and 
bulky fuel requirements, among other factors 
precluded their extensive use on the common 
nmds of the time. 'Phe provision of iron and 
steel tracks, supported by special madbeds 
minimized these diBicultics and brought the 
railmad into being. Shortly after the middle of 
the nineteenth ciTitury advances in distillation 
methods, following the disaner}' of extensKc 
oil fields in the Tnited States, made a\ailahle 
large quantities of gasoline and kerosene, fuck 
of great energy per unit of weight. In 1863 a 
road vehicle employing ordin.iry coal gas igniud 
by an electric spark was pnxliiced hy l^enni 
in France; in 18(15 Siegfried Maikiis in Austria 
pniduced a gasoline propelleil cariiage; in iiS7r) 
Otto in Germany inxented an engine in uhkh 
the gas was eomj>ressed before ignition, with 
the result that its propiilsixe power was \asil\ 
increased. Daimler made further iinpHnLnimts 
in the internal combustion engine; l.t\.issni 
and others sckmi added marked impio\cnunts 
in the chassis of the \ elude; aiul in rtS7() 
George B. Selden, of Rochester, New ^oik, 
applied for the first American paUMil on tlu in- 
ternal combustion h\diocail>on motor vthidt 
I'hc commercial production of the aiitoinohilL 
became practicable onl\ toward the dose of tin. 
century after the eflorls of '■cores of inventors 
had brought great aehances in siieli iliveise 
fields as meUil working, spring snspeiMon, 
lubricants, chassis design, electrie\il apparatus, 
pneumatic tire construction and the indiisliial 
arts generally. 'Phe subsequent growth in the 
practical importance of the automobile was 
nude p>ssil)le by thousands of additional im- 
provements in design and manufacture. Except 
for recognition of its possible military' uses, the 
automobile was at first regarded as little more 
than an expensive toy; and such indeed was its 
role in luimpe for some years. laiter it ollcrcd 
a new' racing sport. Competition in speed, dis- 
tance, endurance and power, conducted with 
great ncvxspapcr publicity, aroused widespread 
public interest and stimulated producers to 
make successive refinements in the vehicle. 

Many factors conspired to bring about a very 
rapid development of the new industry in the 
United States. 'Phe income of the American 
people, both absolute and per capita, substan- 
tially exceeded that of any other nation. I he 
country possessed an abundance of the required 
natural resources, inventive talent, manufactur- 
ing skill, capital goods and business initiative. 
Its large area and relative sparsity of population 
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accentuated the importance of all means of 
transportation. Then too the existence of a huge 
domestic market fostered the methods of large 
scale manufacture of standardized commodities 
which, produced in relatively few centers, ob- 
tained nation wide distribution. European coun- 
tries, in contrast, possessed lower and less widely 
diffused incomes, smaller national areas kept 
economically distinct by tariffs, and traditions 
of local and less standardized manufacture. Of 
more immediate importance than these consid- 
erations, but intimately bound up with tliem, 
was the fact that there had growm up in the 
United States a technique of manufacture of 
complex mechanical g(X)ds that was peculiarly 
suited to the needs of the nascent automobile 
industry. 'Ehis technique, almost unknown in 
Europe, was marked by three outstanding char- 
acterislics: first, diffusion of most of the manu- 
facturing and capital burdens among a host of 
independent specialized enterprises, each of 
which contri’'’’trfl but a single one or a few 
of the component parts; second, rigid standardi- 
zation of compr^nents and therefore interchange- 
ability of parts regardless of the manufacturing 
source; and third, mass production of ctimpo- 
nents and mass assembly of the final product 
aided by great specialization in equipment and 
processes. 

As a rc.'sult of all these favorable conditions 
hundreds of substantial parts making enter- 
prises had come into existence in the United 
Slates. With the advent of the automobile, the 
aanponeiits of which were much akin to those 
of many other gewds, these enterprises with 
their capital equipment, credit resources, tech- 
nical skill and traditions of parts manufacture 
were readily marshaled for the new industry. 
Thus from the verj* beginning the American 
automobile industry Wtis able to utilize the 
facilities and enjoy the cconoiiiics of large scale 
manufacture. Moreover this type of industrial 
practise -minimized the deterrent influence of 
risk, w’hich commonly impedes the development 
of new industries. I'he automobile produceia 
proper, who assumed the major risks, required 
surprisingly small resources; whilst the parts 
makers, who indirectly supplied the bulk of the 
required capital and credit, were not called upon 
to commit their large resources to the fortunes 
rf automobile production proper. This diffusion 
of the capital and risk burdens was extended 
even to the sale of the completed vehicles. 
Advance deposits of 20 percent or more on all 
orders were exacted from wholesalers and re- 


tailers; cash payment was required upon deliv- 
ery of the vehicles; and deliveries took place 
immediately upon production, according to 
prearranged schedules, regardless of current 
retail sales. 

Tattle fettered by limitations of capital or by 
the risks commonly associated with new prod- 
ucts, the rapid expansion of American automo- 
bile manuiketure waited only upon demand. 
And demand grew with great rapidity. The 
“horseless carriage*’ was a conspicuous object 
on a city street, and its speed, case and flexible 
response to the driver’s desires aroused great 
interest everywhere. The producers were quick 
to adopt large and aggressive merchandising 
policies. Nation wide and indeed w’orld w’ide 
organizations of wholesalers and retailers were 
established by each important manufacturer. 
All available means of publicity were utilized 
on a laige scale. As the range of demand 
broadened, a number of producers, led by the 
Ford Motor Company in 1908, began to con- 
centrate their efforts upon the potential market 
for low priced and medium priced passenger 
cars. The results were striking. By 1912 auto- 
mobiles retailing at prices under $1000 formed 
43.8 percent of the aggregate American output, 
and by 1915, 72.3 percent. The growth in de- 
mand was now' accelerated by many influences. 
Each increase in production w'as accompanied 
by a multiplication of sales and service agencies. 
Government authorities undertook extensive 
programs > road construction. The Ford car 
selling at pi ogressively lower prices obtained an 
enormous follow ing and ser\ ed to introduce the 
automobile to potential purchasers of higher 
priced cars. Both passenger cars and trucks 
found increasing employment in the ordinary 
a)nduct of business. Motives of emulation and 
display mo^'ed many to join the ranks of auto- 
mobile owners. Each year saw a broadening of 
the market as the result of price reductions 
made possible bv expanding output. Until the 
outbreak of the 'Vorld War, w'hen the fiicilities 
of the industry were lai^ely diverted to military 
products, there w’as a sharp tliough varying 
annual increase in American automobile pro- 
duction. 

Soon after the close of the war, when many 
thought that the market for automobiles had 
nached the “saturation point,’’ a powerful new 
impetus to expansion was provided by the wide- 
spread adoption of the instalment payment plan 
in the retail sale of automobiles. Hundreds of 
thousands of wage earners now found it possible 
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to purchase motor cars. The marketing value 
of the new payment practise was reenforced by 
further substantial r^uctions in price and by 
important refinements in product. Sustaining 
and increasing the demand for new automobiles, 
also, were the frequent changes of models and 
tlie rapidly growing replacement demand. The 
devebpment of an extensive market for “used” 
cars interfered but little with the demand for 
new cars; on the contrary it encouraged and 
facilitated the purchase of new cars by persons 
of higher income groups to replace two and 
three*year old models Between 1918 and 1922 
inclusive the output of American automobile 
factones exceeded the total of all the previous 
years; and again between 1922 and 1926 inclu- 
si\e more motor \ehicles were produced than 
had been nunutactured previously in the entire 
history of the industry . It is estimated that by 
1929 the replacement demand alone had reached 
3,000,000 motor vehicles per annum in the 
United States. 

'Fhe renurkabte growth of the American 
automobile industrv was made possible in large 
measure by the ability of producers to uncover 
successively lower layers of demand; this ability 
in turn must be explained in terms of the in- 
dustry’s manufacturing oiganiaation, technical 
processes and financial practises. The tradition 
of manufacture inherited by the industry was 
devebped by it to an unprecedented degree and 
early resulted in the intensiv*e speaalization and 
the consequent economies of large scale pro- 
duction. The range of such economics was 
progressively increased first by cooperation 
among automobile producers through the agency 
of trade associations, which effected the pool- 
ing of patent rights and the standardization 
of many materials and parts, and later by the 
concentration of production into fewer hands. 
Constructed largely of metal and wood the 
automobile lent itself readily to the machine 
technique with its opportunities of progres- 
sively greater mechanization and simplification 
of manufacturmg processes. The Ford Motor 
Company, concentrating its large resources 
upon a single type of vehicle, was able to intro- 
duce many radical innovations in factory prac- 
tise. These innovations and numerous others 
originated by part makers and by students 
of “scientific management” were soon widely 
adopted. Materials came to enter the factories 
on their original freight cars, whence reloaded 
on belts, monorails, roller and factory trains 
they were carried mechanically from machine 


to machine to be cut, stamped and punched into 
finished components. The latter, still carried on 
moving apparatus, were passed down the assem- 
bling lines to be joined together in some major 
unit or in the completed vehicle. So accurate 
did this process become that the need for testing 
the finished vehicle disappeared. In order to 
reduce freight costa several of the larger pro- 
ducers established numerous branch assembling 
plants in this country and abroad. Labor tasks 
were progressively subdivided and redivided 
until hundreds of operations which previously 
required skilled mechanics were taken over hy 
untrained workers, each of whom, aided h) 
minutely specialized machine tools, performed 
but a single routine task. I'he rate of production 
was everywhere mechanically controlled and 
adjusted to experirncntilly determined stand- 
ards. 'Fhe clockhke distribution ot materials 
and aimponents, the studied arrangement of 
the sequence ot opeiations and the mechanical 
enforcement of high standards ot pcrtormancc 
all combined to effect economics in manufacture 
tlwt have been matched in no other industrv 

The iiuiustiv experienced suipnsingly httli* 
difficult) in obtaining the large capital k sources 
required toi its growth. Capital anil risk huidcns 
were diffused among scores of independent paits 
making, assembling and sabs enterprises, e.iih 
of which possessed its own sources of capitd 
and credit. As in most new industries, the 
profits of the successful, l)oth among the aiiio- 
mobile producers projxr and the pait^ makers, 
were enormous; and as output expanded, thi <>6 
profits, directly reinvested by the various ciittr- 
prises, provided the chief sources ol the iiulus- 
try’s growing capital A recent study indicatts 
that virtually four fifths of the present invested 
capital of the American automobile industiy has 
been denved fiom the direct reinvestment of 
profits. Latterly, through further improvements 
in power machinery, tools, processes, oigani- 
zation and transportation, the effiucncy of 
the industr)’s capital resources has been enor- 
mously increased, permitting great gains in 
output With relatively smalt additions to plant 
and equipment. 

The American automobile industry is now 
showing many signs of approaching maturity. 
Huge as has been tlie growth of the home 
market, productive capacity has grown even 
faster and foreign outlets arc now sought aggres- 
sively. In order to reduce tariff obstacles as well 
as to obtain the advantages of lower freight 
charges, lower labor costs and easier adaptauon 
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of product to local preferences, the leading 
American producers have established assem- 
bling plants and partially integrated manufac- 
turing units in nearly every large country 
throughout the world. Virtually all the motor 
\ chicle factories of Canada are branches of 
American enterprises; the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of England is one of the leading producers 
in the British Isles, and other subsidiaries of 
ilie parent American company are among the 
largest producers in Ciermany and France. The 
(Jcneral Motom CoriH>ration, in addition to 
operating numerous assembling plants abroad, 
has recently acquired a contn>lling interest in 
an important English automobile enterprise and 
in the leading (Jennan producing company, and 
it is reported to be negotiating to the same end 
with the largest manufacturers of France and 
Italy. 

The decline in the rate of growth of domestic 
salts, coupled with still expanding productive 
resources, has also inlcnsitied competition at 
home; in conseqiienec problems of marketing 
now dwarf lliose of production in the minds of 
the manufacturers. In the attempt to capture 
vwry passing fancy of purchasers in a market 
now' dominated by the replacement demand 
cliani»cs in models arc being made with growing 
fre(|iiency and the standardized pniduct is 
gi\ing way in part to a multiplicity of models. 
In iqoq Hcnr>' Ford was able to sa\, “Any 
customer can have a air painted any color that 
he wants so long as it is black,” hut a bclatcJ 
recognition of the new iniportincc of “style” 
in inoU>r cars forced him in 1927 to close down 
his enormous plants for the better part of a 
year while his staff designed a new and larger 
series of cars. 

'I'he process of concentrating production in 
relatively few hands that early characteri/ed the 
development of the American industry has 
steadily continued. As early as IQ12 more than 
half the* American output w’as produced by 
seven enterprises; by IQ17 ten producers ac- 
counted for 75 percent of the total output; i ^ 
19^3 these ten produced more than yo percent 
the total. Although a number of important 
niergers contributed to this result and present 
competitive conditions make further combina- 
tions likely, concentration has been achieved 
htrgcly by the progressive expansion of a dozxn 
preeminently successful enterprises. The de- 
niand for the more successful brands of motor 
vehicles grew cumulatively by force of reputa- 
tion and example. Greater output brought 
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economies in manufacture and an increase in 
the number and distribution of sales and service 
agencies. The manufacturing and marketing 
advantages of the successful producers were 
thus cumulatively augmented;, and, since the 
bulk of the industry’s capital came from rein- 
vested profits, the successful producers likewise 
enjoyed an increasing advantage in financial 
strength. Combinations have played an impor- 
tant role, however, as a means of integrating 
and, more latterly, of diversifying the operations 
of the larger manufacturers. Scores of large 
parts making enterprises have been absorbed by 
the hirger automobile producers. In order to 
continue the production of special products 
previously produced by such enterprises, to give 
fuller employment to their growing capital re- 
sources and to obtain the stability that may be 
expected to result from div'crsihcation of prod- 
ucts, a number of automobile manufacturers 
have lately added such products as farm imple- 
ments (chiefly automotive tractors), electric 
refrigerators, radios, airplanes and airplane and 
marine motors. 

In recent }ears, in connection with the liqui- 
dation and distribution of the holdings of 
original owners, the securities of automobile 
companies have been widely marketed among 
investors and speculators, and hanker repre.scn- 
tatives have become attached to the hoards of 
directors of nearly all the important enterprises. 
Thus the professional financier and the organ- 
ized capiltl markets - previously but little con- 
nected v\ii> the industry — ^have now become 
factors of some imjx)rtancc. 

A few figures make apparent the present 
magnitude of the automobile industry in the 
I'nitcd States. In 1928 motor vehicle manu- 
facture outranked all other American manufac- 
turing indnstries in wholesale value of product 
and in value of exports. Directly and indirectly 
it employed approximately 4,300,000 workers. 
The proi>ortions of the total output of other 
industries consu'iicd in automobile manufacture 
in 1928 were in part as follows: inm and steel, 
18 percent; plate glass, 74: rubber, 85; uphol- 
stery leather, 60; nickel, 28; aluminum, 27.7; 
tin, 24.1; copper, 14.6; hardwood, 18.8. Of a 
total world production of 5,198,167 motor 
vehicles in 1928 the United States accounted 
fijr 4,358,748; England, for 208,400; France, for 
210,000; Canada, for 242,382; Germany, for 
89,950; Italy, for 55,010; Czechoslovakia, for 
13,150; Austria, for 9160; Belgium, for 7000; 
Switzerland, for 1700; Sweden, for 1362. Direct 
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exports from the United States, exclusive of 
\ chicles shipped as “parts for assembly/* num« 
bered 515,762, of which Europe took 152,094 
and South Amciica, 1 14,672; and the output of 
American owned tactones located in other coun- 
tries totaled 309,351 \ chicles. It thus appears 
that American producers in 1928 accounted for 
more than 83 percent of the world's output of 
motor vehicles and that their exports alone 
were double the total production oi any other 
oountr}'. 

Lawrlvce H. Sfltzfr 

Labor Conditions, The automobile industry of 
the United States, which in 1904 cmplo}cd 
some 12,000 workers m 178 plants, now employs 
about 400,000 wage cainers in 1400 plants. I'his 
figure includc*s more than 1200 establishments 
manufacturing Ixjdics, parts and accessories as 
w*ell as the scattered a^emblv plants of the car 
manufacturers; it docs nut include workers in 
repair sliops and garage .stations. 

Because of the minute subdiMsion of work in 
automobile factories the laUir is highly special- 
ized and unskilled. The foicc in a typical plant 
may be divided into the tenden» and assemblers 
who operate the machines and perform tasks as 
matenal iBows by them on a conveyor line; the 
technical men who design, plan and cost the 
work; and the clerks, inspectors and foremen 
who record what is done, checking and watchipg 
the others. It has been estimated that 25 to 40 
percent of the workers in a typical plant arc 
tenders, 10 to 15 percent are assemblers, 5 to 
xo percent are the traditionally “skilled work- 
ers’* with a trade, 5 percent arc iiispcc^tors and 
testers, 15 percent are helpers and 15 percent 
are laborers. The tendency is for tenders and 
as.scmblerH to increase in number while “skilled 
workers" and common laborers because of 
improvements in machinery are decreasing. 
Roughly 85 to 90 percent of the workers at 
present are unskilled and can Icam their tasks 
in a few days. 

For this reason an increasing number of 
women are being employed especially in parts 
and accessories plants where lighter products 
are handled, but also on heavier jobs as in the 
foundries and metal pressing departments of 
larger plants. l"hc increasing speed of the 
machinery as well as the low degree of skill 
required have led also to the employment of a 
larger number of young men to replace old 
men, or those reaching the age of 40 to 45, who 
are rejected by most companies. In 1920 it was 


estimated that from 9 to 12 percent of the total 
force were under 21 years of age. 

The average hours of labor are between 50 
and 51a week. A considerable amount of over- 
time is common, however, chiefly because of the 
seasonal production of cars. Irregularity and 
unemployment are caused when models arc 
changed, for plants may then be closed from 
three weeks to several months. Added insecurity 
of cmphiyment results from the frequent failure 
to reengage old workers when the plants are 
reopent'd. Part lime work in tlie fonn of a three 
or foul -day week program or on a part tune 
schedule on given days is also common. Hu 
Bureau of Labor Statistics .stated in 1929 thit 
“the automobile industry show.s the greatest 
instability of employ menl of any of the mdus- 
tnes so far analyzed by the Bureau . . . not 
only docs the industrv a-^ a whole make a \ti\ 
bad showing, but 11 regularity and uneertainiv 
of employment conditions are the rule among 
practically all the istablishnu nls covcicd ’’ 'Ihe 
effects of tins situation are refleeted in lowciiiig 
wages and sUndards of hung ioi the woikcrs 

The productivitv of laboi has ineicascil tastci 
in this than in an\ otiur industrv 111 tiu I nitcd 
States with the exception of the iiibbcr tire 
industrv In 192^ .niton lobilc labor was pro- 
ducing 272 timts as nuieh work per man-hour 
as in the period inunediatelv preceding the war, 
and al)oiit 12 times a^ much as in 1900 I his 
increased piodiiitivitv has resuUed fnun a num- 
ber of causes, one of which is the speeding up 
of the workers. The speeding is achieved 111 
various ways, bv moving the production liiie^ 
faster; by methods of wage payment designtd 
to induce workers to huriy, by reduction in the 
number of operatives with an enforced mainte- 
nance of total production; by incentive systems 
used to focus the approval of the group on the 
fast woikcr, .such as references to his piocluction 
record in the plant bulletin or employee nuga- 
7inc; by the use of straw Ixisscs and direats of 
discharge. 

Wages have been liigher here th.in in manu- 
facturing as a whrilc, due hugely to the high 
efficiency and productivity of the industiy, but 
reductions have been increasingly frequent since 
1925. Computations from thf Census of Manu- 
factures show that the yearly mean ^ money 
wages of the workers rose from $594 iti 1904 
to a peak of 81675 in 19251 after which they 
fell back, according to computations made from 
figures of the Bureau of I^abor Statistics, to 
81603 in 1927. If these arc the average earnings 
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for full time jobs they overstate the actual 
earnings of individual ^^orkerb attached to the 
industry. Real wages show a less decided up- 
ward trend. They have incrciscd from an index 
bast of 100 in 1899 to 1086 111 1927 The 
highist point reached was in 1925 when the 
index stood at 112 i The average money wage 
t\ui in 1923 for full time employment was over 
below that required to maintain the mini- 
mum health and decency budget of the United 
butes Bureau of Labor Statistics priced for the 
cit) of Detroit As in other non-union indus- 
tries, wages are fixed by the eor]H)rations, no 
collective bargaining is tolerated, consequently 
\i iges of automobile workers run well below the 
union wages paid in the majority of oigani/ed 
trades 

Automobile workers suffer from a high and 
iiiin. isitig accident rate and an even higher and 
nwiK ripidly increasing accident seventy rate 
In recent jears, according to the American 
InLiminng O i n< il the seventy rate has m- 
(. raised e\en faster than the increase in the rate 
ot I loduetion The crowding of machincr} , the 
miss ot moving convevors, belts and chains, the 
1 speed at which maehinerj is operated, the 
ciiorts nude to inettasc and cheapen piodiie- 
tion, combined with long hours and overtime 
^^orIv in cerLiin plants, tend to increase the 
KeiJent rate 

Ileilth hazards are numerous cspeciallv m 
ekpirtmcnts finishing bodies Ix,ad, wood alco- 
hol ind benzol arc the most poisonous sub- 
stinees affecting the painters who use the spny 
gun, ind anemia, hemorrhages, respirator) dis- 
eases, nose and throat infections, bronchitis and 
a thmi arc widespread in this group Ihe new 
chromium compounds, used in producing non- 
tarnishing headlights and other puts, have 
eiused poisoning and ulcers of the skin 'I here 
art ilso many in|unous fumes, vapors, smokes 
ind dusts m certain dcpartmi nts Skin eruptions 
are uused by oils used to cut down metals m 
some plants. 

Methods to forestall labor unrest and prevent 
union agitation have been developed Little use 
has been made of company unions and plans 
of employee representation The corjxirations 
have, however, introduced a wide variety of 
*nutual aid associations, recreational, social and 
'thietie enterpnses, group insurance, cmplo)ce 
stotk ownership, employee magazines, person- 
nel and similar ‘‘welfare" schemes. 

^‘fficulties of oiganizing the workers into 
wbor unions are those found in most large scale 


American industries, the sheer size of the 
working force, its transient character, the exis- 
tence ul a large reserve army of surplus workers 
due to the irregularity of the industry and the 
low degree ot skill required, to say nothing of 
the obstacles to be found in the racial and 
national composition of the labor force It has 
been estimated that from 55 to 60 nationalities 
are represented in the automobile mdustry, m 
some plants \cgro workers constitute 10 per- 
cent of the force 1 here is the antagonism 
between the Northerner and the Southein<r, 
between white and Negro labor, to be oveieonic 
1 here has been no tradition of successful union- 
ism amongst the skilled workers, and the con- 
cept is new and alien to most of these national 
and racial groups, to the v\omen workers and 
to the elements recruited from the rural sections 
'1 hi ci lit »»nionism of thi American federation 
of Labor is diffuse and is wiak when confronted 
with the coneintrited strength of the few laige 
companies in the industrv I hi sc companies 
hue * let anv attempt at unionization with the 
ddibtrute and continuous pohc) of blacklisting 
through tmplovers’ assoeiition'^, including the 
N itional Metal 1 rides Association and the 
LmploNcis* Assoei.tinn of Detroit, through the 
use ot labor spies and the discharge of "disloyal" 
worker 

Ihe impossibilitv of organizing the industry 
through the scparite efforts of the seventeen or 
moie cratt i nions v\hieh have had jurisdiction 
over the vvois rs vms ri cognized bv the Ameri- 
can lederatnn of Libor m its 1926 Detroit 
convention Conteienecs ot these unions were 
called tor the puipose of planning a general 
campaign, which has not, however, bun initi- 
ated Within the fedeiition the union whose 
jurisdiction covers a larger pioportion of the 
skilled workeis than anv other is tin Interna- 
tional Association ot Machinists During 1919 
this union earned on a numbei of large strikes, 
the best knovMi of which v\ert those igainst the 
1 imken-Detroit V le Compmv , involving some 
4^00 worktrs,and theW illys Oveiland Company 
of Toledo, employing some 13,000 workers Its 
present membership in the industry is chiefly 
conhned to a ver) small percentage of skilled 
mechanics emplo\cd in the repair and main- 
tenance shops An independent industnal union, 
the T nited Automobile Aireiaft and \ehicle 
Workers of Amenea, has been the only organi- 
zation to include all workers regardless of craft. 
It developed out of the Carnage and Wagon 
Workers’ International Union of North Anier- 
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ica, once a part of the Knights of Labor and 
later affiliated with the federation but expellt*d 
in 1918 after a jurisdictional dispute. It claimed 
a membership of 45,000 in 1920, including 
wx>rkers in the large companies, and carried on 
strikes against many of them, including the 
Packard Company, the Seaman Body Company 
and the Fisher Body Company. In 1929 its 
membership, after the depression period of 
1921-23, had dwindled to 1500. This union 
forms the nucleus of a new industrial union of 
automobile workers affiliated with the Trade 
Union Unity League. Recently some pmgress 
has been reported by the federation in its 
Canadian organization campaign. 

Robert W. Dunn 

EmoPEAN Countries. Despite an earlier start 
the development of the automobile industry in 
Europe has lagged far behind that of the United 
States. Steam driven omnibuses were in com- 
mercial operation in England before 1836, and 
English experimentation during this period gave 
great pmmisc of further early de^elopments in 
this field. \vTy soon, how’cver, the opposition 
of horse haulage interests and others led to the 
imposition of prohibitive fees for the passage 
of mechanically propelled vehicles over turn- 
pikes and bridges. Despite a favorable report 
of its Select Committee Parliament refused in 
1833 to intervene in behalf of the operators of 
the new vehicles, and in 1S61 and 1865 it 
enacted a scries of stringent restricti(jns, {V}pii- 
larly known as the “Red Flag Acts,” which 
among other things stipulated that every me- 
chanically propelled vehicle operating on the 
common roads be preceded by a man hearing 
a red flag and limit its speed to four miles an 
hour. These measures v\cre not repealed until 
1896, when the automobile had already reached 
the stage of commercial manufacture in France. 
In Germany the brilliant inventions of Otto and 
Daimler were not commercially utilized for 
w*ant of capital and business daring. It remained 
for France, building upon Daimler’s patents, 
which the Paris firm of Panhard & Ix;vassor 
acquired, to initiate the commercial production 
of motor vehicles. A series of racing contests, 
beginning with one from Paris to Bordeaux 
in 1895, demonstrated the practical possibili- 
ties of the automobile and attracted substantial 
amounts of French capital to the industry. By 
1899 the value of French automotive exports 
exceeded 4,000,000 francs, and in 1902 the 
French industry produced 16,500 motor vehicles 


as against an American output in 1903 of 11,000 
However, the lack of an extensive domestic 
market, which resulted from her relatively small 
per capita income, and the early loss of foreign 
markets, due to the imposition of tariff barriers 
by other countries, soon limited the expansion 
of French automobile nuiiiufacturc. 'Fhe United 
Smtes inqxised an ad valorem im|)ort duty of 
45 percent; and, with an eye to the military 
uses of the motor vehicle, England and (;cr- 
many, no less than Franco, sriught to encourage 
domestic manufiicture U)th by tariffs and siih- 
sidies. In Germany the subvention came to 
amount to more than S2000, payable over a 
period of four years, for each motor vehicle 
earmarked for possible military' use; in France, 
to about 81400; and in England, to alK)ut §5X4. 
These subventions had the unfortunate etlect 
of encouraging the manufacture of relatively 
large and expensive vehicles ill suited for wide- 
spread sale in the domestic markets. Mor(‘uM*r 
such vehicles could find few purchasers in coun- 
tries like the United States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia which combined a high per capita income 
and the need for mon* traiisfKirtatioii facili- 
ties with p(X)rly developed common roads. In 
these countries the cheap and sturdy American 
vehicles, adapted to rough rojuls and modest 
purses, possessed a superiority that enabled them 
to hurdle all tariff barriers. Profiting greatly hy 
the ademption of American ina mi factoring prac- 
tises, particularly after the Worlil War, the 
automobile industry in England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy has shown steady exi>ansion in 
recent years, but the limited domestic and 
foreign markets .still operate to restrict the scale 
of manufacture. 

Social Incidence of the AirroMOBii.E. The 
increasing employment of the . ?*^^''x)l)ile ha.** 
far reaching and many sided ci . ^ icnces ot 
social importance. 'Phe multipli||j^i of pas- 
senger cars made possible a great ” J'ase in the 
mobility of the population, partu 
United States. Travel in the guise “touring” 
has become very extensive. Alth«migh under- 
taken principally for recreation, mt has also 
increased the role of delfocrate choice as a 
determining factor in the distribution of popu- 
lation and has considerably stimulated the mi- 
gration of families. Reenforced by other recent 
developments in the arts of communication, this 
increased mobility is contributing to the disap- 
pearance of distinctive local standards of conduct 
and belief and perhaps to a corresponding 
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Jectine in sentiments of local unity. The new 
accessibility of farm to village, of village to 
town and of town to city lias brought about a 
vast increase in scKial intcrajurse; and, in the 
sense that urban standards of conduct, housing, 
education, dress, business and recreation are 
dominating all others, a general urbanization of 
American life is taking place. 

It cannot be said, however, that the automo- 
bile is merely devitalizing rural civilization. 
Because of the extensive use of automobiles the 
isolated American farm of the recent past is 
rapidly giving way to organized country com- 
munities built about the consolidated rural 
school, the country church and the rural social 
center. To these communities, many of them 
not previously serv’cd by other means of rapid 
transportation, the motor truck daily brings the 
products of the city. I'he farmer’s automobile 
iriics him access to more distant marketing 
centers and increases the radius of profitable 
direct marketin'^ of his pnxlucts. By the use of 
uir, truck and tractor the quantity and irksome- 
ness of human lalior on farms has been greatly 
adduced, l^argcly as a result of these applications 
nf the gasoline motor the number of horses on 
Amcriciin farms declined by approximately 40 
percent between 1912 and 1926. As this tend- 
ency continues, thoiisitnds of acres of land now 
employed to raise hay and oats may be released 
for other crops. 

The motor vehicle has also encouraged sub- 
stantial enlargement of the physical area® of 
cities and thus vitally affected housing and 
i^orking conditions, land values, urban trans- 
portation problems, city planning, recreation, 
retail merchandising and other elements of 
urban life, 'riirough the use of cheap new or 
second hand automobiles workers have been 
enabled to withdraw fnim congested tenement 
districts to residences miles distant from their 
place's of employment. New business sections, 
composed* partly of branches of downtowm 
stores and of units of chain store organizations, 
have sprung up in the new residential quarters. 
The cliain store system of merchandising now 
spreading rapidly through the ITnitcd States 
owes much to the motor vehicle, both because 
of the multiplication of residential districts and 
because it is the motor truck that makes possible 
s close coordination and administration of the 
units of such chains. Virtually the entire burden 
of urban freight transportation has been taken 
over by motor trucks. 

Ill the realm of public transportation of freight 


and passengers motor trucks and busses are 
rapidly gaining ground. Possessing the great 
advantages of low capital costs, low overhead 
expenses, flexible routes, ease of expansion and 
contraction and relative economy for small 
loads, they are beaiming increasingly employed 
both in urban and intcrurban service to replace 
or to supplement steam and electric railway 
serv ice. 

Various new problems have been raised by 
the motor vehicle. The congestion of traffic in 
the larger cities and the enormous loss of life 
and limb in automobile accidents arc causing 
great sums to be spent for traffic regulation and 
for radical readjustment of city plans. More than 
a billion dollars annually are now being spent in 
the United States for highway constniction. 
To the importance of the automobile is largely 
due the prevailing intense international ri\alry 
for the \\orld*s oil and rubber resources. As in 
the case of otlicr significant inventions, the 
indirect effects of the motor vehicle arc so 
widespread as to affect virtually all human 
activities. 

Lawrence II. Seltzer 

Sec: Motor VrHiCLETRAN.spoRTATiON; Installment 
Sei.lin(;; Romis; Iron and Stfri. Industry; Ma- 
CHiNi« AND I'ooLs; Rurber; Oil; Gla.ss Industry; 
Moiok Vehicle AcciDENrs; Rural Society. 
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ALTTOMOBILE IXSUILXNCE. There are six 
common types of automobile insurance: theft, 
fire, collision, transportation, confiscation and 
liability. The first three are described by their 
titles. Their social incidence is to facilitate the 
sale of automobiles. Their forms are standard- 
ized and the charges for carrying them are 
recognized by sellers and by most buyers of 
automobiles as items to be included among 
operating costs. Transportation and confiscation 
insurance are less \\cll kno^^ii. The former 
covers losses incurred while the vehicle is being 
transported under power other than its own as 
in bouts, trains, elevators and trucks. The latter 
type of insurance protects the unpaid vendor 
against loss of the balance of the purchase price 
due to confiscation by the municipal, state or 
federal governments for violation of their re- 
spective laws. This phase of automobile finance 
has followed the enactment of national prohi- 
bition. All these types of automobile insurance 
are relatively simple and dilTer but little from 
similar kinds of general insurance. 

Automobile liability insurance, however, calls 
for more extended discussion. General liability 
insurance originated in the latter part of the hist 
century in connection with employers' liability, 
and with the advent of the automobile was 
adapted to the new purpose. The weight of the 
motor car, the speed at which it was propelled 
and the increasing number of motor cars on the 
highway's all created new risks of injury to 
person and to property. Owners and operators 
of automobiles were faced with the prospect of 
jury verdicts which at best would be heavy 
burdens to bear and frequently would be im- 
possible to pay. Self-interest compelled the 
prudent owner or operator to shift the risk to 
an insurance company and to list the premium 
cost among the operating expenses. 

Automobile liability insurance is of two types. 
The first, covered by an indemnity policy, pro- 
tects a particular person against loss incurred by 
reason of injuries to the person or property of 
a third person as a consequence of the operation 
of a particular car. The obligation of the insur- 
ance company to pay arises only with the pay- 


ment of damages by the insured. The second 
type insures against liability rather than actual 
loss. Under this type the obligation of the 
insurance company becomes fixed as soon as 
the liability attaches to the insured person. 

While \oluntary liability insurance compen* 
sates the victims of injuries caused by insured 
persons, it offers no remedy in cases where 
owners or opeiators are not insured and othti- 
wise not financially responsible. Cases of this 
typo represent a majority of the whole. The 
social incidence of such unprotected risks has 
been increasing with the growing use of tlie 
automobile. The first step to meet the sitiiati n 
was the enactment of statutes in most of the 
states, or the passing of municipal ordinaiues, 
requiring an indemnity bond or liability |^)lk'v 
covering motor cars for liire. In addition many 
states by statute allowed a remedy by the injured 
party directly against the insurance companj, 
in Oise of both the pri\ate and the public 
carrier. \ further rct|uircment was th.it the 
insohenc) of the insured shouKl not rL‘lic\c the 
insurer. I'hesc regulations obviously pnnitkd 
only a partial remedy because the private owner 
or operator was not compelled to carry any 
liability insurance. It w.is estimated in 1925 that 
not more than 25 percent of all owners or 
operators carried such insurance. Further, if 
the car was being driven by someone other than 
the insured owner, the latter was not li.il>Ie 
unless tlie negligent act was committed by one 
acting within the business of the owner. 'Ihe 
sole remedy of the person injured by an em- 
ployee on a frolic of his own was against the 
employee, who was generally impecunious. This 
doctrine w'as extended in some states to the 
family car and resulted in exempting the head 
of the household from liability for the negli- 
gence of a child pursuing his own pleasure. 
While this exemption in turn led to the enact- 
ment in some states of laws making an owner 
liable when the car W'as being legally used or 
operated wdth his permission, such law’s were 
quite generally interpreted by courts as merely 
changing the family car doiptrine and not affect- 
ing the liability for an employee. 

As a result of the inadequate protection pro- 
vided, there was much agitation to secure the 
adoption of compulsory liability insurance laws. 
Many bills were introduced in various state 
legislatures, but only Massachusetts has enacted 
such a law (1925). Liability policies or bonds 0 
at least $5000 are required in that state to 
provide for possible injury to, or death of, any 
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one peiBon, and subject to such limits as respects 
injury to, or death of, one person, similar policies 
or bonds of at least $10,000 are required to 
provide for the possibility of any one accident 
resulting in injury to, or death of, more than one 
person. These policies or bonds must be secured 
from authorized companies. In lieu of such 
bt)nd or policy one may deposit with the Depart- 
ment of Public Works S5000 in cash or approved 
securities. Such policy, bond or deposit is a 
prerequisite to registration. The security which 
the owner pnwides is made liable for claims 
against the owner or against any person respon- 
sible for the operation of the car with the 
consent of the ow ner. In this way some security 
is afforded those injured by members of a family 
or employees on fn)lics of their own- provided 
the owner consented to the use of the car. 
No accurate judgment can be made of the 
effect of the plan in its present stage on accident 
prevention. 'Phe act has been declared consti- 
tutional by th»' Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
and a similar ruling was obtained from the 
Supreme Court of New Hampshire on a similar 
bill. 

'Iwo states, Connecticut and New Ilampshiie, 
followed Massachusetts part w’ay. In 14^27 they 
enacted that after a person or property had 
suffered injury fnim a motor vehicle, the person 
responsible for the loss must furnish satisfactory 
proof of financial resiwnsibility to pay the 
damage claim. In Connecticut the prcKif must 
show an ability to pay at least Si 0,000 for bodil} 
injuries and at least Si 000 for properly damage. 
In New Hampshire the security ncces.sar>» is not 
over S5000 for bodily injuries and not over 
$1000 for property damage. Both states accept 
liability policies or Iionds as adequate security; 
Connecticut also pennits the dejiosit of money 
or collateral. If the security is not furnished 
within a s])eciiied time, the cerlitRate of regis- 
tration is suspended. Although these statutes 
are criticized on the gnmnd that the remedy 
provided cf)mcs too late, the jxissibility of loss 
of the certificate of registration is felt to 
sufficient compulsion to secure financial re- 
sponsibility. 

Forceful arguments have been brought for- 
>^ard to tlie effect that these types of legislation 
do not adequately meet the necils of the situa- 
tion. Thus it has been pointed out that liability 
Under the policy or bond would not be imposed 
Unless the insured were legally liable. Legal 
liability, it has been shown, must be established 
oy the n^ligence suit — ^the outcome of which 
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is conditioned by the degree of the driver’s 
negligence, the absence of contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the person injured and the 
legal doctrine of proximate cause. The difficulty 
of proving the existence of the<ic a^nditions and 
the legal refinements of proximate cause have 
been shown sometimes to present insuperable 
obstacles and quite commonly to make the 
jury’s verdict turn on purely collateral matters. 
The additional drawbacks created by the slow- 
ness and cumbersomcness of the personal injury 
suit have been brought up, as has the point 
that the congested condition of court calendars 
and the attendant delays of procedure frequently 
result in the meting out of wholly inadequate 
compensation; w’hile the inadequacy of the 
remedy is further accentuated by the large 
deductions from the verdicts for lawyers’ fees. 
Moreover under the negligence suit no com- 
pensation can be aw'ardcd for the unavoidable 
accident. Accordingly it has been urged that 
fault as a basis of liability is an inadequate 
conception; that since the losses suffered are 
social, relief should be of the same nature, 
'rhose who operate cars or permit cars to be 
operated, it was argued, should be compelled to 
include such losses among operating expenses. 

The relief suggested w'as a scheme compa- 
rable to workmen’s compensation. Under this 
plan each driver of a motor car would cany 
insurance with a private company or in a state 
fund. Whenever a person was injured as a result 
of the opention of an automobile, he would 
receive coi pensation corresponding to the 
seriousness of the injury, regardless of who 
was responsible for the accident. Payment of 
compens;ition would be supervised by a state 
commission. The necessity of a hazardous jury 
trial for the collection of civil damages would 
be alx)lishcd. 'Phis plan would not, however, 
protect a driver from ha\ing a criminal suit 
brought against him. The enormous costs of 
litigation, the dcla)*s and congestion of court 
calendars connecied with it would be obviated. 
The social gain resulting from the distribution 
of losses among all owners or operators would 
be a>iisiderable; such distribution w*ouId be 
more equitable, sudden financial strains in the 
family income would be lessened and tlie burden 
on charity w’ould be reduced. Details of this 
plan remain to be worked out satisfactorily. The 
main problems pertain to the questions of 
administration and of constitutionality. The 
former is one which, it is thought, can be 
solved by reference to the experience under 
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workmen ’tft compensation. The latter problem is 
more iliflicult, but most of the legal opinion is 
to the effect that there is no constitutional objec- 
tion so long its the law is optional, giving the 
claimant either i| jury trial or a claim under the 
statute. The constitutionality of the plan would 
Ihj less certain sliould the right to jury trial be 
denied. No state has as \et adopted a compen- 
sation system for automobile accidents, although 
a number of bills have rixcntly been introduced 
in several state legislatures. ()pp<^nents of such 
proposals object to them mainly on the gmunds 
that the administrati\ e diHiculties would make 
the plan impracticable, particularly when acci- 
dents occur outside of the compel .s;iting state; 
that irrespmsilnlity and accidents would be 
increascil; and that the state would be perform- 
ing an impn»per function to the injurj' of private 
i nsu ra nee c'oni p.i nies. 

In other countries the sittiation with re- 
spect to liability insurance of compensation for 
automobile acciilents is quite different. The 
ownership and use of motor vehicles is not so 
widespread and the personal injiirv' trial is not 
attciuied with so many difficulties as in the 
I’nited .States. Denmark and .Switzerland have 
adopted compul^orv" automobile insurance acts, 
the former in iyi8 and the latter by the federal 
government in 1926. 
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AUTONOMY in its original meaning is a very 
gmeral concept signifying the legal self-suffi- 
ciency of a social body and its actual independ- 


ence. By a generally accepted narrowing of 
the term, however, autonomy implies group 
relationship not with a coordinate social body 
but rather with a more inclusive flower to which 
it is suboniinate or which demands its sub- 
ordination. Since the demand for autonomy 
arises from the strained relations between sub- 
ordinate and dominant groups, it is possible to 
find the specific conditions of tension in any 
epcKh reflected in the prevailing demands for 
autonomy. In our own age the claims to auton- 
omy are asserted by religious, ethnic, cultiudl 
and economic gnnips as against the omnipotence 
of the state, bound up as that is with the exces- 
sive emphasis given to the idea of sovereignty 
during the last centuries. As a result movements 
for autonomy bear a jvilitical stamp even where 
the normal activity of the group seeking auton- 
omy is decidedly non-{H)litical. 

This anal V sis affords a critcrhin for distin- 
gULshing between what may be called genuine 
and spurious autominiy, the j>remise of genuine 
autonomv being uiuierstcKid to be an essential 
heterugeneitv of tbe two groups coneerncil. 
Since secular power and religion lie on tljfierenf 
planes, genuine autonomy of religious associa- 
tions is possible without the abnegation of the 
state. I'hc more the two spheres of life resemble 
each other, the nearer (loe« the autonomous 
character of the relationship come to cli.sappear- 
ing, as for example in a federation of states 
where the autonomy of the individual state 
oscillates toward sovereignty. 

Autoiuimy on a territorial basis would from 
this point of view easily conflict with the stair, 
but the i\vo are not irreconcilable. Territorial 
autonomy is sometimes frankly demanded of 
the state. 'J'his applies especially to imperial 
states of large territorial compass and to multi- 
national commonwealths. If a state fails to 
induce interest in the continued maintenance 
of the slate union on the part of frontier, out- 
lying or racially alien regions, it incurs the 
danger of their being annexed or of their gaining 
independence. As a remedy it may grant to such 
regions a certain measure of .self-government 
writhin the larger political framework. I'hc Brit- 
ish Empire, disposed toward such a course 
because of its lack of unitary character, pursues 
thb policy on a large scale and grants its domin- 
ion.s and colonies a rather extensive quasi-state 
autonomy. Indeed Australia, Canada, South 
Africa and perhaps New 2 ^aland have in so 
large a measure attained a quasi-state character 
that it is difficult in their case to speak of 
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autonomy in the strict sense. Before the World 
War the German Empire followed a similar 
policy in tlic imperial territory of Alsace- 
liorraine, which had by 191 1 attained an almost 
complete federal autonomy. Since the empire 
of 1871 had originated in a free union of sov- 
ereign states, Alsace-Ixjrraine before the war, 
on that theory, was already appn>aching a cer- 
tain measure of sovereignly beyond the existing 
comprehensive autonomy. If the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine demand autonomy in France 
today, more serious, perhaps even insuperable, 
difficulties in its execution arise because the 
unitary and centralized organization of France 
would have to create an exceptional status in 
this case, whereas in the Ciemian lunpire a far 
reaching quasi-stale autonomy is the nile, as it 
is in the United States and in Switzerland. The 
purpose of statecraft in the instances of terri- 
torial autonomy w'hich have been cited is to 
arrest and divert centrifugal tendencies by con- 
serxing or creating senii-independent regions 
within the state. And regardless of the (question 
of threatened frontier arenas a similar psycho- 
logical effect can be atUiincd without regional 
decentralization through the strengthening of 
local autonomy. If public life in local commu- 
nities and rural districts gixes play to the 
political energies of the iK>pulation and permits 
the dexelopinent of a regional indixiduality, 
forces are arrested and diverted which might 
otherwise pursue more far reaching, separatistic 
aims. Partly because of strongly developed loud 
autonomy, ainditions of national strain are not 
readily noticeable in Anglo-Saxon eountries. 
On the otlier hand Romanic centralization in 
France and Italy and its imitation by the states 
of c.ist central Europe generate, through tlic 
annihilation of local autonomy, a destructive 
force which may endanger the stale. 

This psychological basis of autonomy will 
bring out the significance of the mlc that it 
plays m the program of the Soviet Union for 
the territorial expansion of the states power. 
Here autonomous frontier regions (e.g. Caroua 
on the Finni.sh l>order. White Russia on the 
border of Polish W'hite Russia, the Moldaxiaii 
Republic on th«‘. border of Bessarabia) are cre- 
ated with the avowed expansionist pur|x>se of 
exerting an attractive force on neighboring 
territories. A lx)rder |x>pulation s.itisfied by 
autonomy is to be exhibited to its kinsfolk on 
the other side of the lx>rder to increase the 
dis^tisfaetbn of the latter and to dispose them 
socially and psychologically to annexation. 


Such territorial autonomy for outlying regions 
may be incorporated organically in the prevail- 
ing structure of the state or it may be an 
exceptional arrangement. 'Phe latter may often 
occur because of the unique jL*thnical position 
of such regions, as in the autonomy of the 
Swedish Aaland Islands within the state of 
Finland or in the case of the German minded 
Memcl region whose autonomy within Lithu- 
ania w^as demanded and carried out by the 
conference of ambassadors after its occiiji.ition 
by Lithuania (1923). A similar arrangement tor 
Carpathian Ruthenia within Czechoslovakia was 
demanded by the Paris Peace Conference and 
formally carried out. There is of course always 
a danger tliat such autonomy may be tanta- 
mount to a preliminary step toward independ- 
ence or toward annexation to another state. 
Example* of this are the Balkan states — Ru- 
mania, Circccc, Bulgaria and Serxia — which 
before their liberation from Turkey demanded 
autonomy within the Ottoman Empire and 
gradually increa'^cd it to complete independence. 
Nor are instances lacking in which a federal 
state becomes so disjointed by the autonomy 
of its constituent parts that it hnally disinte- 
grates. 'I’here is less likelihood of this in states 
that have originated in the xolunlary union of 
independent stales or territories, as is the case 
in Cjcrmany today, Sxxitzerland and the United 
Slates. Here the soxeieignty of the indixidual 
states is gradually absorbed b}' the soxereignty 
of the cert al power so that by the delimitation 
of fiinctio >al sphere's there is a clear dix ision 
of authority bctxveen the' central and the local 
goxernment and the latter is conxerted into a 
stable autonomy. On the other hand, xxhcrc the 
political unification of a territory w ith a hetero- 
geneous population xxas early effected through 
force, conquest, dynastic politics or colonization, 
and xvheTC the ethnic and eniltural differentiation 
has since increased, subsequent autonomy for 
the constituent parts xxill easily become a men- 
ace to tlie pn nanence of the whole. In the 
course of the nineteenth and txxenticth centuries 
the Ottoman, the czarist and the Hapsburg 
empires have in this xv.iy been successively 
dissolved. And in Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Soviet Russia and to a certain extent in Spain, 
Belgium and France tlic movements for auton- 
tmiy arc even today to be understood as indi- 
cations of fundamental crisis in synthetic states. 

Thus far xvc have been concerned with terri- 
torially conditioned autonomy, but the essential 
characteristics of autonomy arc more clearly 
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revealed when they are embodied not in a 
territorial but in a social entity. Problems of 
this sort of autonomy arise from the close 
mingling of various confessional, denominational 
and ethnic groups. In sudi instances, instead 
of “territorial autonomy*’ we speak of “per- 
sonal autonomy,” better designated as “group 
autonomy.” 

A group that claims autonomy docs not 
depend, as does a club, merely on the solidarity 
of its members; it must have at least the begin- 
nings of a corporate organi/ation that represents 
simiething more than the sum of its parts. It 
is organized for sur\i\al, and develops a tradi- 
tion which fomis an essential constituent of its 
existence. It is held together in public respon- 
sibility by devotion to an ideolog)’, by discipline 
and by corporate self-consciousness. Corporate 
group autonomy of this sort was developed by 
class and professional a.ssociations of the most 
varied kinds in the Middle Ages and in early 
modern times. Guilds, a>rporations, craft broth- 
erhcxids, universities, miliniry officers* corps, 
as in the Prussian army, are illustrative of the 
kind of autonomy which largely controlled social 
life in the Middle Ages and which has retained 
Its original character in England more than in 
any other modern state. In France the autonomy 
of the estates was substantially destroyed by 
the great revolution. In Germany it fell into 
decay under the influence of English liberalism 
in the nineteenth century, although the juiton- 
omy of the high nobility, for example, sur\'ived 
down to the revolution of 1918, The latter 
instance shows that autonomous groups may 
consist not of individuals but of families, so that 
the legal privileges resulting from autonomy are 
hereditary. 

A religious corporation may be autonomous, 
but the extent to which it may be sc) amsidered 
depend.^ on the fundamental questions involved 
in the relation of church and state. Or a certain 
kind of autonomy may be conceivable within 
the church as w'cll, as in the relations of clerical 
orders or monasteries w'ith the central church 
authority or possibly the position of the parish 
within the Protestant state church. The problem 
of autonomy has become very important for 
religious minorities and sects ever since religious 
liberty became an accomplished fact during the 
Enlightenment. It is well known that the regu- 
lations for the protection of religious minorities 
like those imposed upon Turkey by the Berlin 
Congress were the direct forerunners of con- 
temporary protection for national minorities. 


In the latter field the doctrine of autonomy 
finds its most modern application. The idea of 
national autonomy on a group basis, that is 
on the basis of the so-called principle of per- 
sonality, was first discussed in pre-war Austrian 
literature (Herrnritt, Kenner, Bauer), from which 
it passed into the comparatively unknown litera- 
ture of the Russian Jews. Considerations of tliis 
sort became thereby familiar to Russian Bol- 
shevism and likewise to the Peace Conference 
through the Jewish delegation in Paris. After 
the w'ar, however, practical attempts at national 
cultural autonomy on a group basis were influ- 
enced only indirectly by these theoretical devcl- 
opinent.<i of the last pre-war decades. The most 
important attempt of this kind was undertaken 
in Esthoniu on the initiative of the inhabitants 
of the German Ikiltic provinces under the lead- 
ership of Deputy Ha.<»clblatt, with the result 
that the cultural autonomy first of the (Jerman, 
then of the Jewish, minority was acknowledged 
and administratively protected by the state 
While in the religicms field the stale finds in the 
church a fully formed organism to serve as the 
bearer of ecclesiastical autonomy, .such a me- 
dium in the national cultural sphere must timt 
be created. 'I'lie foundation is provided hv that 
voluntary affirmation of ethnic individuality, 
uninfluenced by the slate, whi«'h in the linguistic 
usage of central and eastern Europe is desig- 
nated as “nationality.” It may be mentioned 
that the dKcrgent interpretation of “national- 
ity” among western peoples as the qualities 
pertaining to the .state has been a cause of 
misunderstanding in the sessions of the League 
of Nations. Although nationality has objective 
psychological and cultural foundations, the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination in political 
practise has of course chiefly a subjective em- 
phasis: its premise is that the government shall 
be forbidden by positive law to assign its sub- 
jects to this or that nationality by reason of such 
external criteria as name, birth or residence. 
But this principle is but the point of departure 
for the establishment of a positive national 
system of registration which is one of the most 
important technical means for realizing cultural 
autonomy. The vital content of national cultural 
autonomy is the responsible sdf-maintcnancc of 
public education and welfare consistent with 
the preservation of the sovereignty of the state 
and under state supervision. These projects can 
be financed from state funds reenforced by sel^ 
taxation of the minority under state orders and 
protection. At the Geneva nationality congresses 
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(since 1925) a culture autonomy of this kind 
has become a common feature of the prc^ram 
of European minorities. 

From the formal, juristic standpoint the con- 
cept of autonomy has recently undergone a 
narrowing process. Explanation for this is to be 
found in the state monopoly of legislative and 
administrative functions, especially in the Ro- 
manic or Romanically influenced countries of 
modern times, the result being that the state 
matches its own original power against the 
derivative power of autonomous bodies. Modern 
jurisprudence understands by autonomy the 
‘‘competence of an association that is not a 
state to produce objectively established law” 
(Schiicking). This law is acknowledged as such 
by the state in contrast, let us siiy, to the regu- 
Litions of a club. Whether in such autonomous, 
public law asscjciations we are dealing with a 
law making |X)wer that is delegated by the 
sutc or only acknowledged by it is mntested 
m theory. Pluralistic legal thought tends to 
attribute U) the state a ileclaratory and not a 
constituent power as against the domain of 
autonomous law, so that the sUite is considered 
as recognizing autonomy but mjt as granting it. 
It IS imivjrtant that the right to have the statutes 
confirmed by the state docs not involve the 
corresponding right on the part of the state to 
nullify the statutes of the autonomous associa- 
tions by its own administrative acts. Modem 
constitutions, taking as their point of departure 
the iheorj' of the fundamental rights of a fjce 
personality, look forward under certain circum- 
stances to a continuous renunciation by the 
stale of regulative power in important pro\ inccs 
of law. In this way in the “state-exempt sphere” 
(Renner) the .soil may be prepared for a true 
autonomy which, by means of a dualistic or 
pluralistic conception of law and society, can 
regain its character of independent law making 

The further development of autonomy is con- 
ditionecUby the dominant social and intellectual 
forces of the day. In the two chief domains of 
institutional autonomy — tlie ecclesiastical aiiJ 
the ethnic cultural — ^a restless movement may 
he observed which in its search for new fonns 
of social organization builds on the decaying 
but not yet extinct forms of older autonomies. 
There is a significant reversion to these older 
concepts in the designation of a culturally 
autonomous group in a multinational state as 
‘national status” (Boehm, Hasselblatt). But 
niore than with any other factor, the fate of 
autonomy is linked with that of the modem 
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national state and the concept of state sover- 
eignty. The omnipotence of the modem state-^ 
the result of the development of Romanic law 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century — 
is approaching a crisis. Especially arc the young 
states of the new Europe unable to cope with 
the multiplicity of tasks and functions which 
tlie modern state has accumulated. 

The immediately visible lines of development 
point on the one hand to a restriction of the 
overstrained traditional theory of state sov- 
ereignty by intervention from above through 
the activities of the League of Nations. On the 
other hand a reaction in favor of further state 
sovereignty may unmistakably be seen in the 
outcropping of dictatorships and in the concern 
of theory with the endangered claims of state 
sovereignty. The decisive question is whether 
tlicre is a fundamental incompatibility between 
the sovereignty of the state and the existence 
of autonomous associations. Seen from the 
standiM)int of the modem omnipotent state w’ith 
its monistic monopoly of law, autonomy is 
essentially falsified. Genuine autonomy premises 
a conception of the nature of law according to 
which it does not flow from the power of the 
state alone but fluctuates between the two poles 
of state and society. The “state-exempt sphere” 
is not arbitrarily conceded by the state and freed 
fmm its regulatory claims, nor may it be arbi- 
trarily withdrawn. It is controlled by norms 
and values w^hich do not necessarily belong 
within tl • sphere of the state’s power but 
demand it^ respect on their own ground. Re- 
ligion, national culture, profession and house- 
hold are spheres of life which may be exposed 
neither to anarchy and libertinism nor to the 
tyranny of state ('ompulsion. They seek to evolve 
their own forms of law in the framework of 
society and under a state sovereignty which is 
necessarily self-restricted 

It Ginnot be denied that the contemporary 
demands for autonomy involve a possible danger 
to the state. Th^- immediate cause of the forma- 
tion of centralized omnipotent states since the 
fourteenth century was the growing social 
anarchy arising from the sheer numbers of 
socially rooted intermediate powers (puissatices 
inlermidiaircs in Montesquieu’s phrase). A state 
W’hich, to conduct its wars, had to rely on the 
good will of feudal associations, which in its 
administration was dependent on the church 
hierarchy outside the state, which had to seek 
appropriations for both in the form of taxes 
from the rising estates, was extraordinarily 
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limited in its political power. The swing toward 
the absolute state in the struggle with outworn 
autonomous agencies u’as therefore historically 
consistent. The modem state after the French 
pattern assumed the socio-autonomic functions 
itself, destroy ed institiitional autonomy and 
evoh ed a group of social organizations depend- 
ent on the state (the army, the bureaucracy, 
political economy). It at present the arrogation 
of powers to the state is becoming notorious 
and autonomous associations press their de- 
mands for a measure of restitution, the danger 
points must nevertheless not be o\erl(x>ked. 
The transcending of sLite boundaries by such 
social forces as the Catholic church, the oeai- 
menical movement in the other churches, the 
con-national aspirations of minorities, tlie for- 
mation of world trusts and cartels and the 
workers’ internationals constitutes under the 
guise of internationalism a set of phenomena 
similar to those which in the Middle Ages 
brought on the emergence of the absolutism of 
the state as a counteracting force. 

Nor is the situation which an autonomously 
constituted society would ha\c to face the same 
as it was in the IVIiddlc Ages. We ha\c in the 
meantime passed through an individualistic 
age; the continuity of social dc\elopmcnt has 
been repeatedly interniptcd; populations have 
increased many times over; the problem of mass 
organization is subject to new laws; mechanical 
instead of organic methods of social construction 
arc often required. It would be a sociological 
romanticism that would fail to recognize this 
change in the W'orld situation The same tech- 
nical problems which the democratic state faces 
— a sy*stem of representation, majority decision, 
bureaucracy, formalism — emerge in an autono- 
mous Sf>cicty when it strives to fashion a unified 
organic will to meet modem mass conditions. 

Max IIiLDFBFRT Boehm 

Ser St\tf; Sovthpignty; Fi ui rai ism; I-oc'al 
Gov tRNMt N r; Dtci vtrai i/ation; Rfgion vlism; 
Administraiivc Arfvs; Home Rllf; Orcmnizatiom, 
AoMiNisrRATivF; Minorities, Nationai ; Naiionvl- 
iTY, Shi-Dfiirminaiion, Naiional; Naiionalism; 

ImPI HIALISM, In rLRNAl lONAiaSM; FfC rMLlSM;CiLlLDS; 

CoMMi NF, Mfdiapvai ; Chi rch; Asso< iaiion; Guild 
Socislism; Pli ralism. See also “The Growth of 
Autonomy,** \ol. i. Introduction^ pt. i, ch. v. 
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A\tRAfIE. A statistical average is a single 
value which can be used to represent man) 
divergent items for some specific purpose. Sta- 
tistical anal) sis deals with measurable charac- 
teristics common to many c.ises such as weights 
of infants, prices of a certain commodity, wages 
of a lalwr group. Since the quantitative value of 
a characteristic vanes for different objects which 
may possess it, the investigator .stu(l)jng the 
distribution of a characteristic witliin a terlain 
group is generally faced with a nuiUiphcitv of 
numerical data which are not as such capable of 
being analyzed. He must re^eluce the great num- 
ber of items to a few significant figure's v\hith 
may be treated as representative of the entire 
group. The average is one of the most important 
and widely used devices in this pnKess. 

The average is familiar not merely to the 
statistical technician; it is commonly used in 
everyday affairs, although not always with an 
articulate understanding of its nature and its 
limitations. Very frequently an average is re- 
garded simply as an arithmetical result obtained 
by combining all the numerical items and 
dividing by their number. Thus average wage 
is computed from the total payroll .and the 
number of workers, without knowledge of the 
individual wages or of their distribution. The 
average best understood by the layman is the 
value which occurs most frequently and around 
which other items cluster with greatest density. 
In this manner wedcscribethe most commonage 
of college graduation, the prevailing length of 
the work day, the typical individual contribution 
in a church collection, the usual price. The 
manufacturer of ready-to-wear clothing and the 
retail distributor must give careful attention to 
the sizes most frequently demanded and to the 
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relative frequency of other grouped about 
them. 

The astronomers I^place and Gauss, who 
independently formulated descriptions of the 
normal curve of error, were the first to deal 
with the average in a scientific fashion They 
employed it as a method of finding the most 
probable value of an observation by making a 
number of measurements of the same phe- 
nomenon and averaging them In this case the 
a\ciage is a central value about which individual 
values cluster more or less closely and in sym- 
inctrieal distribution It is a part of the descrip- 
tion of a distribution of data according to some 
definite principle or law of arrangement The 
application of averages to statistical dau in the 
field of social science owes its general use to 
Quetclet, who was impressed by the symmetry 
of the distribution of incasiirements of the 
physical and psychological characteristics of 
man and by the relative constancy of magni- 
tudes shown by the statistics of crime He de- 
\( loped uie uuiccpt of the “avenge mm,* a 
t\pc Chirac teri/ed by average height, weight, 
giitli, lung capacitv and other ineasunhle ehar- 
actcristies Quctelct regarded the avenge as a 
me isurt of central tendency alxiiit which simihr 
mtasurt ments were grouped in accordance with 
a definite^ law of distribution In contrast 
to Laplace and (lauss, however, he did not 
assemble many measurements of exactly the 
same object but many observations of the same 
ehanetenstie common to many persons or 
things 

In modem statistical practise an avenge his 
several closely connected ispeets It serves as a 
summary value representative of inanv indi- 
vidual Items for purposes of comparison, a 
measure of central tendency, descriptive of a 
distribution of observations in more or less 
symmetrical form about a central valiu, the 
most probable value in a laigc universe of which 
we hav^ actually investigated only a part as a 
sample, a type value or norm from which to 
measure individual deviations and the dis^ r- 
iion of the entire distribution 

There are several types of average .idapted to 
differences in purpose for which a group of 
nieasuremcnts needs to be representtd and to 
differences in the character of the distiibutum 
of measurements Nothing short of the entire 
distribution of values is really a complete meas- 
ure of a variable. Hence a single value may be 
selected to represent a senes of individual 
^Measurements only for a particular purpose. 
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The reliability of this value depends upon its 
representative character; the character of the 
distribution is the most important factor in 
determining this degree of representativeness. 
Arc the cases closely grouped about a central 
value, or arc they distributed with a wide dis- 
persion^ In the latter case there is less homo- 
geneity and any single value is less typical of 
the whole distribution Therefore in describing 
a specific distribution the average needs to be 
supplemented by a measure of dispersion. 
Sometimes there is more than one point of 
concentration along the scale, for exam} le, in 
cases where wage data for men and women have 
been combined in the same distnbution, prob- 
ably no single value can fairly represent the 
entire group Again, the distribution may be 
bell shaped, svmmctrieal about the central value 
(heightik), or it may contain extreme variants at 
one LI J of the scale (income) In the former 
ease one kind of average will serve as well as 
another, but in the latter caic must be exercised 
in ehfx)sing the best average for the purpose 

Ihe arithmetic mem, that is, the quotient of 
the sum of items over their number, is perhaps 
the most important and widely used type of 
avenge It has the advantages of being rigidly 
dt fined, casilv computed, capable of algebraic 
treatment and widely understood However, 
sinec It is affected bv each value in the senes, 
extreme variants often influence it to such an 
extent that the result is not ty pieal of the group, 
as, for c vimple, in a distribution of the salaries 
of college teachers 

^Ihe difficulty of the undue influence of 
extrer e variants is avoided by the use of the 
median or of the mode The median is a position 
average obt lined after arranging the items m 
order of magnitude, it is the value which has 
as many cases above as below it Similar 1 1 
eharaeter to the median are the quartiles, values 
preceded by one fourth of the cases from the 
lower and upper ends of the distnbution To- 
gether with tlu quirtiles the median frequently 
offers a more complete description of the distn- 
bution than anv other average It is also useful 
when data at the extremes of the distnbution 
are incomplete or presented in undistributed 
groups While not so well adapted to algebraic 
treatment as the anthmetie mean, it is easier 
to determine provided the data are already 
grouped Whether or not the median is a typical 
value must be determined by careful scrutmy 
of the entire distnbuUon, especially in graphic 
form. 
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The mode is an average entirely unaffected 
by extreme items; it is the \alue occurring most 
frequent!}. The mode is easily understood by 
the la} man and has numerous practical appli- 
cations. For many distributions it is the logical 
choice of a\enige, but it has dehnite limitations 
and should be used with caution It has no 
sigmficance unless the number of cases is fairly 
large and there is a distinct tendenc} to con- 
centration along the scale There may be more 
than one mode in the same distribution and this 
ma} indicate that the data have not been well 
classihcd from the point of v icw of homogeneity. 
WTiile this form of average is not cspablc of 
algebraic treatment, the approximite mode is 
easily locatc*d It lends itsclt rcadilv to graphic 
representation and is cspiciallv usctul m em- 
phasizing a particular part of the distribution. 

One of the less Irequciitl} used a\cragcs is 
the geometric mean llie geometric mean of n 
Items IS the ifth root of the product of the 
separate items It gives equal influence to equal 
ratios and therctore is especiall} useful m aver- 
aging rates and ratios It is emplo}ed, for 
example, in combimng relatives m the eonstnic- 
tion of index numbers and tn determining the 
innual rate of growth of population between 
two census enumerations Like the median it 
gives less vccight to extreme variants than docs 
the arithmetic mean 

Still less frequcntlv used is the harmonic 
mean It is the reciprocal of the arithmetic mean 
of the reciprocals of the individual items It is 
useful in averaging time rstc:* and in the analysis 
of price data tor certain purposes. Gencrdly 
the same result may be obtained by the use of 
a properl} weighted anthmetic mean, which is 
much more easily understood. 

Roblrt E. Chaddock 

5er Frfqiency DismiBeTioN, Index Ncmbers, 
Stailstics 

Comult 7i7ck, Franz, Die stattstuchen Mitteluerte 
(Lcipsic tr hv W. M Persons (New York 

*913). FdKcuorth, F Y , '*Melhods of Statistics” m 
Ro>al Statisical Society of Ixindon, JuMee Volume 
(188s) p 181-217, Bowlcy, A L , Elemints of Statis* 
tut (sth ed London 1926) ch. v, Yule, U , 
Jntrodui Hon to the Theory of StatuUct (5th ed. London 
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AVERROES (AbQl-Waltd Muhammad ibn- 
Ahmad ibn-Muhammad ibn Rushd) (1126-98), 
Arab philosopher, theologian and wrnter on 
junsprudtncc, astronomy and medicine. Bom in 
Cordova, Averroes held positions as judge (in 
Seville and Cordova) and as chief physician. 


under Ibn Yusuf and Al-Mansur. He was ban- 
ished from Cordova and his books were burned 
when philosophy fell into disrepute under the 
cntiasm of orthodox theologians; he retumtd 
from exile shortly before his death. 

The works of Averroes have been preser\<.d 
chiefl} m Hebrew and I-»dtm translation, par- 
ticularly his commentaries on Aristotle were 
early available in L.ttin (1230-40) and the 
Aristotelian dibatts of the thirteenth eintui) 
were largel} determined by thtm \s Aristotle 
was known as “the Philosopher,” Avtrr<Ks wis 
knovtn as “the Commentator ” Of his tommin- 
taries on Aristotle one deals with the 1 thus, h» 
wrote none on the Politus, however, because the 
translation of this work had not }ct come to 
Spain from the Orient The rnediaevil discus- 
sion of political thcorv, therefore, was dtler- 
minccl in good part bv his pariphrasc of Plitr) s 
Republic until the Poltlict was translated Lain 
Averroism was condemned in 1270 on 13 points, 
and in 1277 on 219 jHjints, the \ristotdidnism ot 
Aquinas narrowly esc iped suppression it the 
same time The doctrine of the double truth, 
develfiped from Averroes’ theor} ot senptnnl 
mterpatation, permuted a philosophic truth ot 
reason 121 conflict with the rexciled truth ot 
religion Such philosophic truths were stignu- 
tized as errors, among thtm were the eloetrims 
of the cternit} of the world and of matter, the 
unit} of the active intellect and its ideiititv lor 
all mankind, the eleniil of the freedom of the 
will, of God’s knowItd,;c of puticiihrs uid of 
the immorlalit\ of the soul, all of veJiich were 
avovtcdb in eontradietion to Christian doctrine 
Avcrroism continued to flourish, however, pir- 
ticularl} in the school of Padua, until the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

Richard McKfon 
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Brabant et VAxirroisme latin au XI necle, 2 vols 
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AVES, ERNEST (1857-1917), English labor 
investigator and chairman of the Bntish Trade 
Boards. At the University of Cambridge he 
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came under the influence of Henry Sidgivick terns developed in Australia and New Zealand, 
and after graduation became a resident of His report (published in Great Britain, House 
'Poynbee Hall, London’s pioneer settlement, of Commons, Parliamentary Papers^ vol. Ixxi, 
where he was subwarden from 1892 to 1897. ^9^8), a thorough and honest piece of work, 

Aves’ first important contribution to the litera- drew no conclusions as to the principle of a 
turc of social science was the collaboration with minimum wage and merely advised the estab- 
Charles Booth on the Life and iMbour of the lishinent of wage boards in Great Britain. These 
People of London (5 vols., I^ndon 1892-95), a were to investigate labor conditions in various 
massive work several chapters of which (on trades and to formulate standards which would 
furniture trade, vol. iv, p. 157-218, and on the be adopted by employers under the pressure of 
building trades, vol. v, p. 31-172) were written public opinion. In 1909 Aves investigated 
and signed by him. Articles of his on labor wages, housing and cost of living in the United 
topics, including the quarterly I^lxiur Notes in States for tlie Board of Trade. In 1912 came 
the Economic Journal^ which appeared l^etwecn the appointment to the chairmanship of all the 
1898 and 1906, display a sympathy with trade British Trade Boards, a position which allowed 
unionism tempered by a belief in the funda- him to apply his wide knowledge and judicial 
mental harnw'ny of social classes. In 1906 Aves cast of mind to the service of industrial con- 
was appointed by the home secretary to rejxirt ciliation. 

on the applicability to English conditions of J- J. Mallon 

wage boards and compulsory arbitration sys- Consult: Economic Journal^ vol. xxvii ( 1917 ) 293 - 97 . 

AVIATION 

ri.. tork'al Drvn.opMi'NT C. H. Bidolfcombe 

Intcrna'iional AM*i:ns Edw.uid P. Warner 

Commerc ial Aviation St tart Dagoftt 

Aviation Lndi stky Myron W. Watkins 

Aviation Law' Charles G. Fenwick 

Historical Development. 'I'he romance of Pilcher, the Lilienthals, Montgomery and 
flight has appealed to humanity for many cen- Chanutc, all of whom did much gliding in 
lurics, .stories of attempted flying being niimer- France, England, Germany and the United 
ous in the legends alike of Circccc and Rome, States during the years between 1850 and 1900. 
India, Egypt and Saindinavia. The names nt Others, -'(ilably Maxim, Langley and Ader, de- 
Duedaius and Icarus, .Archytas of Tarentum, voted je-u-^ 10 the search for an engine sufli- 
Oliver ot Malincsbur}' and John Damian have ciently light and powerful to make flight possible 
sur\i\ed the centuries because of their connee- with a hcavier-than-air machine, 
tion with the legends of aeronautics. In the During tlie .same period ballooning as a sport 
thirteenth century Roger Bacon made actual and for military purjxises, as at the siege of 
experiments on the i>ossibilities of flight, and Paris in 1870, was progressing rapidly in France 
Leonardo da A^inci in the fifteenth centurj’ car- and the Ignited States; an American named John 
ried on more extensive researches. On June 5, Wise made 440 balloon ascents between 1835 
^ 7 ^ 3 » ^hc [Montgolfier brothers sent a hoNair and 1879, traveling on one occasion from St. 
ballfxm into the air and the remaining vears of Louis, Missouri, to northern New A ork, a 
the ci^tcenth century saw many successful distance of sor^ew’hat more than Soo miles, in 
balloon ascents, one of the most notable of wl h twenty hours. 

was the cnxssing of the English Channel by Both forms of air travel, aerostation and 
Blanchard and JeflFrics on January 7, 1785. aviation, were, however, seriously handicapped 

The birth of the airplane, or heavier-than-air by the absence of a suitable engine with which to 
twachinc, dates from the first years of tlie nine- equip balloons and airplanes, and this handicap 
tcenth century. Sir George Cayley, an English- was not removed until the invention of the 
R^in born in 1774, was the real pioneer of this internal-combustion gasoline engine. The 
type of vehicle; his gliding experiments were Wright brothers had started gliding in 1900, 
highly successful and only the lack of an engine making many succe^fiil gliding flights without 
prevented him from obtaining pow'cr flight, an engine. Meanwhile they built an especially 
Cayley was followed by Wenham , Stringfellow, light sixteen horse power gasoline engine of their 
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ov^n design, with which Onillc Wright made 
the first power drnen flight in December, 1903. 
As in the case ot other iiucntions public recog- 
nition was blow A modest degree of interest was 
aroused in Europe in the ^kywci dn\cn airplane 
flights of Santos- Dumont and [.llenhaminer in 
France in 1906, but widespread btlicf in the 
practkabilitv ot thing awaitid the demonstra- 
tions made in France. b\ Orville \\ right in 1908 
From thin onward progress became sustained 
and rapid, in 1 ngland and I ranee partieiilarlv 
aviators and airplanes increased in number with 
surprising speed, si> that b\ the end of 1910 
there were ^78 ei rtihed airpl me pilots, ot whom 
3S3 v'cre I rench, s7 British anel 2 \nierican 
Concurrent with this general deveh^pment of the 
aiqdane came the first erossing ot the I nglish 
Channel b\ a hcav le r-than-air machine, when 
Bleriot flew fn>m I ranee to I nglind on Jij|\ 
11)09 7 he iini^ortane t ot this flight w is 
recognized b\ onlv a tew tirsighted individiiils 
although like the fust eross channel hallrM)n 
flight in 17S5 It was a hiibinger ot the* ultimate 
influence ot aircratt on serial, militarv and naval 
affairs thmughout the VNorld 

During the period of 1909 to 1914 aviation 
ic\ eloped chieflv as a new form ol sport In this 
phase of its growth it was trulv internatifinal, 
the United States and I uropc became a common 
arena ot eontest for sjxirting suprcinaev The 
Gordon Bennett race ot 1911 is illustrative; ^a 
pri/e donated b\ an \mcncan was won for 
America m Ingland bv Charles Wevmann, a 
West Indian of part native* and part French 
extraction, flving a French machine* Thus even 
the earlv stages of aviation led to an unrestricted 
exchange of materiil and peisonnel b> the 
nations engaged in aeronautic development. 

From 1911 onw ird progress in airplane con- 
struction was fosteied b^ the various govern- 
ments of the world, cash prizes of valuing 
amounts being otfered for machines which 
would meet the specifications laid down In 
addition flving branches of the naval anf mili- 
tary forces were established m many countries 
and the airplane became recognized as a power- 
ful weapon. T’hc potential value of this new' 
weapon brought rapid improvement in the air- 
plane design during the period 1912 to 1914, and 
the four >cars of the World War gave a tremen- 
dous stimulus to aircraft production Almost 
overnight the new adjunct of vvarfaire became a 
vital factor in the continued existence of great 
nations, and the imperative demands of war, un- 
hampered either by financial restrictions or by 


regard for human life, produced in four years 
technical results which would probably have 
oiine only during flttecn years of normal prog 
re*ss in times of peace. 

Unlimited funds and the best available braiiiv 
were devoted to the problems of obtaining 
better aer()d)namie designs, improved engines 
lighter and stnmger metals, special guns, am- 
munition and Ixinibs, special clothing for 
aviators, new thing instrunu nts, novel aerial 
camiTas and map making equipment and a host 
ot other new and previoiislv iinthought ot 
artielts needed tor aerial waitare A complete 
new industrv came into existeiiee, minntd bv 
specialists in the lields of mathematies, eluin- 
istrv, nieehmual engineeiing and faetot) pro- 
duction and giving eriiplovnient to laige num- 
bers of highiv skilled anei well paid artisans 
Tee lime il progrt ss maile dining the decade end- 
ing in 1920 mav be iIliMi iieel bv three examples 
the world’s speed record tor iirpl ines w is b(> *.0 
miles per hour iii 1910, and 194 miles ptr 
hour in 1920, the airpl me altitude recfiid in- 
creased tiom 10,170 feet to '^1,114 feet anel the 
duration of non-stop flight tioin S hours n 
minutes to 24 hours 19 minutes 

At tlie end of the war v irious attempts were 
maile to dt\elr>p eoinintreial iviition with 
militarv equipment In I uropc unsubsidi/iil 111 
transport hues were started, hut qineklv be came 
bankrupt through lack ot suflieunt use h\ the 
public and the impi>ssibilit\ ot charging lower 
fares while opeiating siiiplus war equipment 
totallv unsuitable for commercial use (asuil 
sightseeing flights the so-called “gvpsv” 01 
“barn-storming” thing with small war surplus 
aiiplancs purchased it scrap prices were, how 
ever, ver> popular '1 hib form of aviation, con- 
ducted somewhat on the principles of the travel- 
ing circus, provided a more or less nariow 
margin of pnifit for small struggling companies 
and individuals m the Unitcid States and the 
British Empire during the* penod 1919 tp 1926 

On the collapse of the* unsubsidized transport 
lints in England the British government stepped 
in in 1921 and subsidized various ecjmpanies to 
operate between Ia3ndon and the continent, the 
French, Dutch and Belgian governments also 
adopted the system of subsidising air transport, 
and a regular service of air liners was soon in 
operation throughout various European terri- 
tories 

The German government had meanwhile en- 
couraged the development of commercial avia- 
tion within the technical restrictions of the 
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Versailles Treaty, and given a very considerable 
nicasurc of financial support to manufacturers 
and operators in the searcli for means to over- 
come the limitations of engine power and air- 
craft performance laid down in the treaty. In the 
ultimate outcome the restrictions placed on 
Ciernian military aviation unquestionably as- 
sisted ill the very satisfactory technical develop- 
ment of commercial aeronautics in CJermany, 
where the heavily subsidized Luft Ilansa now 
operates a nctw^ork of transport lines, 'fhe basis 
of air transportation in Europe then became and 
has remained the subsidizing of one large 
transix>rt company by each government. In the 
United States, government support was not 
provided and the few air routes started were 
dciinitely abandoned. 

For reasons of national defense it was impera- 
tive for most countries that the skilleil personnel 
and equipment in the aircraft nianufactiiring 
industry shouk! not be entirely dispersed, and 
subsidies we’’^' also given to assist in keeping 
this industr)- in existence. In the United Slates, 
protected from {Kitential aerial attack by the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the urgency to 
support an aircraft industr) did not e\i.st and 
go\ eminent participation in air transport de- 
velopment was limited to the operation of air 
mail ser\ice by the Post OHice Department. 

A broad surxey of aeronautics throughout the 
world at the end of 1925 would haNe showed 
military preparedness paramount in all lt.uro- 
pean countries except Gemiany; a general 
support by all European governments of com- 
mercial air transport lines carrying passengers 
and freight; no regular passenger transport in 
the United States, but a government operated 
air mail system between New York and San 
Francisco for which there was no parallel else- 
where; the gradual growth of militiry a^ iation in 
Japan and various South American republics; 
and an almost complete absence of private 
capital apd public interest in air transjiortation. 

In the period since the end of the war then* 
had been, how'cver, a number of spcctaciilai 
flights by private individuals and inilitarj' 
personnel in various parts of the world. Among 
the more notable episodes were the first trans- 
atlantic flight by the United States Navy flying 
w>at Nc-4 from America to Portugal via the 
Azores in 1919; the first direct transatlantic 
flight from Newfoundland to Ireland by a Brit- 
wh airplane in 1919; flights from England to 
Australia and South Africa by British airplanes; 
flights across the South Atlantic by Portuguese. 
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French and Italian aviators; flights around the 
world and across the United States and the 
Andes in South America by American aviators; 
the return flight of the British airship R-34 from 
England to the United States and back to 
England in 1919; and the flight of the Zeppelin 
airship Los Angeles from Germany to the United 
Suites in 1924. 

I’hcrc had thus been ample demonstration of 
the ability of airjilanes and airships to make long 
journeys in safety although at great cost and with 
clalx>rate preparations in ground organization. 
These flights, together with the operations of 
“gypsy** flyers in the United States, the work of 
the United States Post Office air mail scr\'icc 
and the subsidized passenger lines in Europe, 
served to keep alive a public interest in aero- 
nautics in the abstract, e\cn though they failed 
to demonstrate the economic value of aviation 
or to bring concrete support from the investing 
and traveling public. 

At the end of 1925 a new period in the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation was initiated 
by the passage of the Kelly Act by the United 
States government. This bill authorized the Post 
Office Department to contract with priv^atc firms 
for the carnage of air mail. As the basis of the 
tremendous growth of aviation throughout the 
western hemisphere since 1925, the ultimate 
effects of which are influencing aviation in al! 
parts of the VNorld, the passage of this bill may 
well be cc’isidcred one of the most important 
events in l\- history of commercial aviation. 

lender th act the govemment operated line 
from New York to San Francisco was turned 
over to private companies, v^hiIc new air mail 
lines were privately financed and operated 
throughout the I'nited States and to Canada, 
Central and South America. Thus the govern- 
ment estabfi=?hed at one stroke the foundations 
of a new industry, air transport, and gave a 
definite incentive to the investment of capital 
for the reconstruction of aeronautics as a public 
utility instead a militarv’ necessity. This 
development was furthered by the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, which authorized the forma- 
tion of an Aeronautics Bureau within the 
Department of Commerce for the purpose of 
legal control and the provision of various aids for 
aerial navigation. The practical effect of the two 
bills has been to give commercial aviation in the 
United States an indirect subsidy from the 
government, inasmuch as the pajment made to 
contractors for the carriage of mail is greater 
than the amount received by the Post Office in 
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revenue from the sale of stamps; the facilities of 
collection, delivery and advertising are also 
provided free of charge. In addition ground 
organization such as landing fields, route light- 
ing, eat her reporting and radio stations are 
established and maintained by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Fresh stimulus to public interest in aviation 
resulted in 1927 from a series of spectacular and 
widely publicized dights across the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. The success of Lindbergh, 
Byrd, Chamberlin, Kingsford-Sinith, Jensen, 
Goebel and others in America and flights from 
Europe to Australia, India, South Africa, China 
and other parts of the world by men and women 
pilots in 1927 and 1928 captured the interest of 
the whole world and particularly that of the 
United States. 

These two years witnessed the culmination of 
a popular curiosity and attention toward aero- 
nautics which had been growing slowly and 
steadily for over a decade. Ability to participate 
in the new industry existed to a peculiar degree 
in America because of the period of unusual 
prosperity through which the country was pass- 
ing. Investors were captivated by the potentuil 
profit earning capacity of air transport to an 
extent which caused hundreds of thousands to 
buy any stock issues in which the word “air’* 
appeared. For instance the stock of a railroad 
knowm as the Seaboard Air Line was purchased 
by many under the impression that the line was 
engaged in air transport. The general public in 
other countries was also affected by the same 
considerations, although to a lesser degree, and 
air transport and airplane manufacturing com- 
panies were readily financed and multiplied in 
almost all parts of the world. 

This condition continued through 1928, with 
a corresponding growth of passenger and mail 
services in the Americas, Europe, India, Aus- 
tralia, Russia and South Africa. With a few rare 
exceptions, however, the only transport lines 
enjoying an excess of revenue over o^icrating 
expenses were those subsidized either directly or 
indirectly; air mail contracts in the United States 
and foreign countries were in general profitable, 
but passenger lines unsupported by subsidies 
drew on their capital in most cases in order to 
meet expenses. The public were prepared to 
gamble with the stocks of aviation companies but 
not in general to fly in airplanes at the fares 
charged. 

The manufacturing division of the industry 
enjoyed substantial profits during 1927 and 


1928, but overexpansion of production facilities 
rapidly overtook the demand for airplanes so 
that by the middle of 1929 manufacturers met 
evident signs of an impending marked contrac- 
tion of sales. The general industrial recession at 
the end of 1929 confirmed these indications, but 
in the meantime a number of mergers had taken 
place between the strongest units in the manu- 
facturing and transport fields, which strength- 
ened financial resources, eliminated much over- 
lapping of effort and placed the large combines 
in a position to withstand losses without serious 
lasting effect. 

Early in 1930 the passenger lines in the Uniu J 
States drastically reduced fores from an average 
of about II to 12 cents per passenger mile to 
about 5 cents; the result was immediate and 
startling, a fivefold increase in the number of 
travelers <x!curring in the first month. Even with 
the increased gross revenue obtained, the 
majority of airplanes are operated at a loss, as it 
is impossible for almost any existing aircraft to 
make profits at the low rate quoted. Further 
economies in operating costs arc available, how- 
ever, with improved airplanes and more eflit ieiit 
methods; the satisfoctoiy* stabilization and piofit 
earning capacity of the passenger lines is thus 
assured, but another year or two is needed to 
effect the improvements po’^sible. As an addi- 
tional aid to passenger transport the Watres bill 
was enacted by the United States govcrnmtnt in 
April, 1930; this bill allows payment to air mail 
contractors for space made available for the 
carriage of mail in passenger airplanes and 
revises the rates paid for the carriage of mail 
only. In final result the bill will indirectly sub- 
sidize the passenger lines and increase the 
revenue of air mail lines now undeq'iaiil, but will 
reduce the profits of the mail lines admitudJy 
overpaid at present under original contracts 
made on the basis of the Kelly Bill. A sales outlet 
for part of the production of airplane factories is 
provided by this promised stability of the trans- 
port lines, but there is still an uncertain market 
for the output of smaller airplanes intended for 
private or limited business use. 

An important reason for the lack of patronage 
of air lines and the slow development of private 
flying has been the exaggerated view of the 
dangers of air travel existing in the minds of the 
majority of people. Reliable statistics regarding 
accidents were available only in England, Ger- 
many and France during the years 1919 to 1927 
and in the United States from 1927 onward- 1 he 
available figures are capable of varying interpre- 
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tations when comparisons are made between 
various countries and over various periods. At 
the same time it is clearly established that the 
number of accidents for mileage flown is de- 
creasing each year in all countries and that this 
ratio of accidents to mileage is much leas on the 
regular scheduled transport lines than in other 
types of flying. In general it is probable that over 
ip percent of airplane accidents are traceable in 
flrst cause to errors of judgment on the part of 
the operating personnel, although secondary 
causes may appear as the final reason for many 
such accidents. This is indicated by the fact 
that on the regular scheduled air transport lines, 
those managed with systematic care, accidents 
arc markedly less than in casual flying. Thus 
in the United States the total accidents on 
such regular lines in the last six months 
of 1929 numbered 76, of which 15 caused 
death; while in miscellaneous flying, in- 
cluding student instniction, experimental, 
commercial and pleasure flights, there were 848 
acciJeiits ot wliicli 168 were fatal. Similarly 
there were 14 pilots killed on the regular trans- 
|K)rt lines and 126 in other flying activities. 
During 1929 there was in the United States one 
fatal atcident for every 15,940,161 miles flown 
on s(h(dtilc and one for each 375,000 miles of 
other flying. It is thus very clear that careful 
nianagcnient and gcx)d judgment lead to a very 
marked reduction in the dangers of flying and 
that by the exercise of care and the avoidance of 
obxious risks air travel can be conducted witli a 
high degree of safety. 

It is now well established that during the flne 
summer months and in territory w'hcrc favor- 
able weather is almost constant a safety and 
regularity of approximately 100 percent can be 
maintained by air transport operators using 
modern equipment and methods; under mark- 
edly adverse weather conditions the regularity of 
service decreases to about 90 percent of sched- 
uled flights. This latter percentage is improving 
yearly with the increased use of better flying 
instruments, weather reporting systems aiu* 
radio aids to navigation. The importance of 
maintaining the highest possible standard of 
safety in air transportation is fully recognized by 
the government and commercial agencies con- 
cerned, to the extent that in addition to the 
adoption of national salety measures in all 
countries the first International Aerial Safety 
Congress is being called in Paris in December, 
*930* This congress will provide for the inter- 
change of experience and information by all 
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countries, thus placing at common disposal a 
vast and valuable accumulation of knowledge of 
the means to insure the maximum safety of air 
travel. 

The use of airplanes has been further encour- 
aged by the spread of aeronautical education. In 
the United States there are 61 universities and 
colleges offering an aviation course, of which 13 
grant a degree in aeronautical engineering., A 
total of 226 elementary and secondary schools 
give aeronautic instruction of some kind. The 
universities of England, Germany, France and 
the British dominions also offer engineering 
courses in aeronautics. The tuition in nearly all 
universities, colleges and schools in all countries 
is of a technical nature chiefly based on theo- 
retical and practical engineering and the actual 
operation of aircraft. Tuition in the business 
management of air transport is rare. 

Education in the use of airplanes is also given 
by the flying clubs formed in large numbers 
since 1928 in England, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and various European countries. These 
clubs are government subsidized by the gift of 
airplanes or funds for their purchase and by 
bounty payments for each pilot trained to a 
certain standard of fljing ability. In Canada 
there are 23 clubs with a total of 5000 mem- 
bers, each club receiving a subsidy of Sioo per 
pilot trained; Australia has 6 clubs and New 
Zealand 21 clubs, receiving $150 for each pilot 
trained. There is a total of about 300 such clubs 
existing thioughout the world, excluding the 
United Statics, Russia and Turkey, for which no 
reliable figures arc available. 

A similar dub movement has not developed in 
the United States, where there is no government 
subsidy, although efforts are being made to 
obtain this assistance. The most successful at- 
tempt at th»* formation of clubs is the Aviation 
Country Clubs oiganization formed and oper- 
ated by a group of w'calthy sportsmen owning 
airplanes and preferring their ow’n private air- 
ports for flyinc activities. At a very limited 
number of universities, including Hai^^ard and 
New York, flying clubs have been fairly success- 
ful in the number of members secured and the 
amount of flying done. 

The most outstinding private contribution to 
aeronautical education is the Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics initiated and 
supported privately by Daniel Guggenheim. 
This organization has endowed educational 
facilities at various American universities, 
notably at New York University, by the estab- 
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lishmcnt of a School of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing. The fund also financed such aids to the 
advancement of aviation as Lindbergh *8 nation 
wide tour by air in 1927, the Sioo.ooo prize 
contest for the .safest airplane and fog flying 
experiments aimed at the development of means 
to provide safe flying in aJ\erse weather. 

Public interest in aviation is also fostered by 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, an 
organization representing the whole industry 
and functioning as a cooperative association for 
the dissemination of infonnation and the control 
of trade practises. The Society of Automotive 
Engineers ser\cs as a liaison between the avia- 
tion and automotive industries, providing a 
clearing house for the discussion of common 
problems. 

A widespread influence is wielded by the 
Federation Aen>nautique Internationale repre- 
sented in the United States by the National 
Aeronautic AsscKiation with nearly 200 chapters 
and a large and growing membership. The Fe- 
deration is devoted to the promotion of all phases 
of aviation and is the governing body for all 
aircraft sporting matters as well as the channel 
through which all aircraft records are recog- 
nized. 

Important in the provision of airports and 
landing fields and the growth of public sup|H)rt 
of aviation are the activities of aviation com- 
mittees within the Chambers of Commerce. in 
various cities throughout the country; in 1929 
there were 366 such committees in 47 states. 

The purely technical progress in aeronautic 
science is reajrded by the National .Adtisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, a government 
agency entnisted with the collection and dis- 
semination of technical data from all countries 
and functioning also as an experimental depart- 
ment with the necessary laboratory facilities. 
The results of the committee’s work are made 
available to the public and particularly to the 
aircraft industry and to all educational bodies; 
a great portion of the experimental and research 
woiit carried out is of value to naval and 
military aeronautics as well as to the improve- 
ment of commercial aircraft. 

The spectacular growth of aviation completely 
overshadowed for a time the current develop- 
ment of lighter-than-air craft. Within the past 
few years, however, the airship has again at- 
tracted attention as a possible and commercially 
feasible method 3f transportation. The fore- 
runner of the present navigable airship was the 
free balloon. Ihe first flight of a man-carrying 


balloon was made by de Rozier in France on 
November 21, 1783, one hundred and twenty 
years prior to the first airplane flight by Orville 
Wright in 1903. Balloon development continued 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
nearly all scientists and engineers interested in 
aeronautics devoting their major work to the 
lighter-than-air vehicle in the belief that flight 
with heavier-than-air machines would remain 
impracticable. Various scmi-navigable balloons 
fitted with steam and electrically operated 
engines were constructed in the later years of 
the nineteenth century, and Santos-Dumont, a 
Brazilian living in Paris, started airship con- 
struction on a large scale in 1S9S. Between then 
and 1904 fourteen non-rigid airships were built 
and flown by Santos-Durnont; all were fitted 
with gasoline engines, which it may be noted 
made possible the practical use of airships and 
also at a later date of airplanes. 

Nearly all im|X)rtant airship progress had been 
in France until ii)00, when other nations en- 
tered the field. Between 1900 and 1914, 119 air- 
ships of \4irH)Us types and sizes are known to 
have been built; of these, 40 were mule in 
France, 56 in Gcnnany, 14 in England and i) 
in Italy. Count Zeppelin w’as the leading pio- 
dticer during this time. In the I’nited Sutes, 
airship history dates from i';o8 with the pur- 
chase by tlic War Department of a very small 
airship of 20,000 cubic feet capacity; a second 
.ship of 50,000 cubic feet was bought from 
France by a pri\ate company in America in 
1911. Progress then slowed down until 191^), 
when construction of various types was started 
by the Goo<lycar, Goodrich and Connecticut 
Aircraft companies, these three concerns build- 
ing about sixty ships during the years 1916-19. 

The first record of commercial passenger 
service by an airship was the operation of an 
“Astra”-built ship at Nancy, France, in 1909; in 
Germany airships were used for the same pur- 
pose during i9io-<i4, particularly J)y the 
Deutsche Luftfahrt A. G., a subsidiary of the 
Ilamburg-America Steamship Line. During 
1910-14 this company used six ships on 1600 
flights, carrying 37,250 paatengers without ac- 
cident on a town-to-town service in Germany. 
Passenger revenue was amplified by a subsidy 
from the German government, thus giving the 
company a profit. The war period was marked 
by a great increase in airship development, 
especially in Germany, where zeppciin ships 
were used extensively for bombing and scouting 
puqxMes. 
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A remarkable demonstration of the capabili- 
ties of the airship for long distance travel was 
nude in November, 1917, by the zcppciin air- 
ship L-S9, which went from Bulgaria to Kast 
Africa and back without landing^-a total dis- 
tance of about 5000 miles in 95 hours. This 
flight was uneqiialed in importance until July, 
1919, when the British ship R-34, 2,000,000 
cubic feet in size, flew from Kngland to the 
United States and back, covering 3600 miles in 
108 hours on the westward journey and 3450 
miles in 75 hours on the return. 

During 1919 efforts w^ere made to pn^pare for 
regular passenger scrv'ices by airsliip in \arious 
parts of the British Empire, the government 
spending large sums in experimental work such 
as the conversion of ships designed for war to 
passenger carrying purposes. This proved 
economically impracticable and the adoption of 
a government program of construction for new 
and larger ships was delayed from year to year 
hy national ^nancial stringency; however, two 
large ships of 5,000,000 cubic feet each were 
completed in 1929 and flown in 1930. In 
(Jormany the Zeppelins remaining at tlie close 
of the war were cither destroyed to pre\ent their 
falling into Allied hands or taken over by th'* 
Allies for experimental purposes. Seven naval 
ycppelins and two commercial ships were sur- 
rendered in 1920 to England, France, Italy, 
Belgium and Japan, but were not utilized for 
commercial purposes. 'Fhe United Slates failed 
to receive a ship at this time chiefly because of 
lack of interest. In 1921 the American goxern- 
ment decided to accept a zeppelin ship as part 
of the reparations payments due from Ciermany, 
and the Lm Anfielcs was built and flown to the 
United States in October, 1924. 

In the llnited States the (ioodyear-ZcppcIin 
G)rporation was formed in September, 1923, 
for the manufacture and operation of airships 
under the Zeppelin patents and built a number 
of small experimental non-rigid ships. 'Fhe na\ y 
also built a ship during the period 1919-23, the 
Shenandoah^ of 2,115,000 cubic feet gas capav • 
hy, which was accidentally destroyed in i 9 - 5 - 
Accidents of this kind had been frequent in the 
history of airships, causing a lack of public con- 
fidence in the safety and practicability of this 
form of travel. Conlidcnce was in a measure re- 
stored by the successful flights in 1927 and 1928 
uf the lAis Angeles^ operated by the navy; and in 
*927 the five-year naval aviation program of the 
United States government included an appro- 
priation not to exceed $8,000,000 for txvo rigid 
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airships of about six million cubic feet capacity 
each. In 1928 the navy placed a contract with the 
Goodycar-Zeppelin Corporation for these two 
ships. 

A further renewal of world interest in airships 
came in October, 1928, when the German Graf 
Zeppelin flew from Germany to the United 
States, awering 6000 miles in 1 1 1 J hours, hav- 
ing been delayed by storms. The return journey 
was made in 71 hours with 25 passengers aiid a 
crew of 40, a record voyage for airship travel. 
The Ij )5 Angeles in February, 1928, alsc3 m.'uli a 
non-stop long distance flight to Panama of 2178 
miles in 40 hours, so that by 1929 public opinion 
had delinilely come to accept the possibilities of 
the large airship. 

That year witnessed greater and more varied 
actixity xxith lightcr-lhan-air craft than any year 
since the xxar; the Graf Zeppelin flexv around 
the xvoild in twenty-one days; construction 
was started on the txx'o super-zeppciins for the 
United States Navy; txvo British dirigible ships, 
R-ioo and R-ioi, xxcre completed and made 
trial flights; the first all metal airship was com- 
pleted and flowm at Detroit and a fleet ol six 
commercial airships of the small semi-rigid t\pe 
were in constant operation in the United Stales. 
A giant zeppelin hangar was completed at 
Akron, Ohio; this building will house the large 
airships intended for transatlantic scrxdce by a 
German-Amcrican company which started pre- 
liminar}^ '"^ork in 1930, partly as the result of the 
successtu’ flights of the Graf Zeppelin, This 
ship’s joui'.cy around the world was made in 
August, 1929, and xvas remarkable for one non- 
stop flignt from ( jcrmany to Japan of 6800 miles 
in loi hours, 53 minutes. The Graf Zeppelin flew 
a total distonce of 72,648 miles in 1928 and 1929 
during fifty voyages, carr^'ing a crexv of about 40 
at all lime® and a total of 1574 passengers. 

(ireat Britiiin has made preparations for an 
airship passenger service in England, Canada, 
Egypt and India and xvill eventually establish 
similar facilitie*? m South Africa and Australia to 
make possible the xxorld xxide operation of R-ioo 
and R-ioi, each of which xvill carrv' from 50 to 
100 passengers in very luxurious accomodations. 
The ultimate development of air trax^el will 
witliout doubt be on the basis of airship use for 
distances of 1000 to 2000 miles non-stop over 
oceans and continents at speeds somewhat less 
than 100 miles per hour, with airplanes for over- 
land distances up to alH)Ut 1500 miles at speeds 
of around 1 50 miles per hour. 

Because of the immense importance of such 
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new means of travel most governments have 
since 1919 adopted a definite policy of the 
establishment of a military organization for 
aeronautics; and many countries have also sup- 
ported commercial aviation to pro8 ide a reserve 
of men and material in time of war. The strate- 
gic, political and financial problems involved in 
the provision of defense organizations vary 
widely in different countries, but it is clear that 
one of the chief factors which led governments 
generally to oflfer subsidies for the encourage- 
ment of air lines was the obvious military im- 
portance of an aircraft industry and the possi- 
bility of military employment of commercial 
aircraft. An industry built up for the manufac- 
ture of airplanes for commercial uses still stands 
as one of the most important elements of a 
nation’s industrial preparedness. The direct 
convertibility of commercial and military ma- 
chines is alio a possibility for certain military 
services, but appears less important now than it 
did in the period 1919 to 1924. Types have 
become more specialized, with the consequence 
that airplanes cannot be at the same time fully 


efficient for military and for commercial pur- 
poses, although it is possible that «i wry satis- 
factory militaiy machine might be slightly modi- 
fied and operated commercially at rather low 
efficiency, if sustained by a subsidy. There are 
indications in some countries that this is being 
done, but on the ^hole it is clear that the design 
of commercial aircraft has taken account onl\ 
very slightly, if at all, of military factors. This 
possibility of conversion or of disguise remains, 
however, one of the most serious difficulties in 
the way of any effective limitation gf aerial 
warfare. 

Reliable statistics regarding military or ciyi 
expenditures for aviation are difficult to obtain 
in countries other than the United States and 
Great Britain, and direct comparison of the 
figures for various countriei may therefore be 
misleading, because of the varying prices of 
aviation material, the widely different scope of 
**avistion” budgets, the indirect support given 
by agencies other than governments and the 
wide variation in the basic systems of subsidy in 
force. Thus in the case of military aeronautics in 
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Great Britain and France the pay of personnel is 
included in the aviation budgets, but m the 
United States it appears in the general funds for 
pijment of navy and army. Research and e\- 
pcnincntal costs are charged to ci\d a\iation m 
« icrmany, but to the military appropriation in 
othtr countries Various commercial airports m 
} ogland are established, maintained and oper- 
ated from the civil appropiiation, but such air- 
ports arc provided by municipalities or private 
agencies in the United States txpcnditurcs for 
buildings and land arc shown in the aviation 
budget in some countries, but not in otliers 

Comparison is further complicated when the 
basic svstems of subsidy arc considered, in vime 
countries, notably the United States, the sup- 
port given to civil aviation is definite!) a return 
for ^cnices rendered to the eommunitv by the 
cirriagc of mail, in (ireat BriUin mail and 
passingers arc earned, of course, but the sub- 
sid\ IS based on the mileage flown, so that an 
einptv aiqdai « irns as much as one loaded with 
passengers In 1 ranee the mileage bisis also 
obtains, and m Germanv and other I uropean 
etmntriis gifts of airports, hangars, gasoline, etc 
are niide with no obligation on the part of the 
tnnsport companies other th m the ovenership of 
an planes operated at their own will 1 he ligures 
shown m 'Fable i should thus be eonsidereel 
with the reservations outlined above 

Although comparison of governmental ex- 
penditures in various countries is diflicult, an 
approximate c<ile illation can be made of the tot il 
civil aviation costs m relation to the miles flown 
by regular transport planes Such a survev 
indicates that Great Britiin spends about S2 00 
for every transport mile flown, h ranee ?2 00, 
Italy $i 75, German) an average of $i *;o for 
^927, 1928 and 1929, and the I nited States 
about 70 cents 

In the field of military acronauiics it is im- 
practicable to make even the most general 
coinpanaon of expenditures in relation to 
military efficiency, beyond stiting that the 
pacification of terntones such as Soinalilanu, 
Iwq, the Indian northwest frontier, etc his 
been earned out by air power at a fraction of the 
cost involved m the use of any otlier means 

C. IL BiDDLI COMBE 

Intfrnational Aspecis. The problems of 
aeronautics are essentially international in their 
nature There are few parts of the world where 
commercial flying does not inevitably become 
mtcmationalj simply because of the range and 
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speed of the aircraft. Even more dramatically 
the military importance of the airplane and air- 
ship makes them an important factor in inter- 
national relations 

The airplane has im{)ortcd a new element into 
warfare, radically revising not only certain gen- 
eral strategic doctrines but especially the strate- 
gic position of certain nations Insularity is no 
longer assured by a narrow body of water like 
the Lnglish Channel ^here the stretch of water 
IS very wide, on the other hand, the airplane is 
unable to make an effective attack b) coming 
under its own power and must be carried to 
somewhere near the intended sinking pomt in 
ships In such a ease, except for sporadic raids, 
the introduction of air power is likely to 
strengthen a country’s defense rather than to 
weaken it 

'I here is hardly a citv in all of western or 
central luropc which could be considered safe 
from direct attack by air from within the tern- 
tor) of some potential enemy in the event of war. 
1 he 1 lilted States, on the other hand, unless the 
tnernv should gam a strong air base in the terri- 
torv of one of the United States’ immediate 
neighbors, is m the present state of aeronautical 
art be V Olid the reach of direct attack by air- 
planes coming under their own power and carry- 
ing anv substantial military load The problems 
of air defense and of the oiganization of air 
forces ire thus entiicly different for the United 
States, am’ in a lessei degree for Japan, than for 
anv I uro| in countr) 1 he fact that an air 
attatk upim the territory of the United States 
would be most likely to come from airplanes that 
hive been brought from overseas on ships makes 
the ecKirdination of aeiial and naval operations 
of the utmost importance to America For 
I ngland, I ranee, Germany or Italy , on the other 
hand, tlie military aemnautieal problem is 
almost entirely one of readiness to meet and to 
repel an attack with air defense on very short 
notice One result of these conditions has been 
that the air powr^i m the United States has been 
kept an instrument of the army and of the navy, 
worked into the operations of the two services 
indepenJentlv , wliilc in most European coun- 
tries, notably Great Britain, Italy and, since the 
summer of 1928, France, there have been 
created independent air forces, unifying all air 
operations m a single command and divorcing 
them from the immediate direction of surface 
warfare 

The airplane has gone far to eliminate in one 
respect the element of surprise from war, while 
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it enormously augments it in another. It has 
introduced a new form of surprise attack more 
certain and rapid than any previously known, 
but it has also provided a means of scouting to 
safeguard against surprise upon the surface, 
either of land or of water. 'Fhe most serious of 
its effects upon the conduct of war, however, is 
the prospect that it brings of the termination of 
the immunity of civil {population from direct 
injur\'. The prospect of attack upon centers of 
civilian population is one that is viewed with 
abhorrence by many miliiar\' leaders. Neverthe- 
less it is the prevailing belief that there can be 
no assurance against such attaci in view of its 
great possible military advantages and that in a 
long and hard war in the future, if not indeed in 
cveiy outbreak of hostilities, such raiils as were 
made on I^pndoti in a small way from 1914 to 
1918 would become a daily event. 'Fhe ad\an- 
tages of an attack on, and destruction of, centers 
of munitions pnnluction are obvious, and un- 
fortunately industrial centers are aiwajs centers 
of civil population as well. No less striking are 
the possible military* advantages of the demorali- 
zation resulting from destruction of govern- 
mental buildings and records. The effect of 
constant air attack on the morale and will to 
amtinue the war of a civilian {population, while 
it docs not furnish a satisfactory* argument for 
permitting such attacks under the laws of w^ar 
which have been developed in the past, is never- 
theless clear and cannot he overlo<pked by mili- 
tary leaders, whether they consider the desir- 
ability of air attacks on civilian centers for their 
own use or merely as a weapon likely to he 
employed by an enemy and having to be coun- 
tered. 

Various attempts have been made since the 
war to bring warfare under some sort of control. 
'Fhc Commission of Jurists which 8;it at 'Fhc 
Hague in the winter of 1922-23 declared in its 
report, Article 22, that: “Aerial bombardment 
for the purpose of terrorizing the civilian popu- 
lation, of destroying or damaging private 
projperty not of military character, or of injuring 
non-oombatants, is prohibited.” The rcfport of 
the commission has not entered intcj full effect, 
and in any case the violation of such regulations 
is so easy and can be so subtle that it is almost 
impossible to draft a treaty, especially one un- 
accompanied by very severe sanctions, which 
will give any real feeling of scairity against aerial 
atta^ ufpon the civilian population to nations 
actually engaged in war or immediately threat- 
ened by it. In the wording just cited there exists 


the greatest doubt nm to what would consti- 
tute ‘"private property not of military character.” 
Moreover the rejport went on to state that boni- 
bardnpcnt would be legitimate when directed 
against factories constituting important centers 
engaged in the manufacture of distinctively 
military supplies. In tiiic of war between major 
{vowers that could include most of the natioirs 
industrial plants. 

I'hese considerations lend a grave imiv)rtancc 
to the limitation of aerial annaments. It is to be 
antici{vated that such limitation will finally be 
arrived at, if at all, u(H)n that method of ratios 
which has {vroved the only one capable of eflecl- 
ing any limitation of naval construction. 'Fhe 
iieccssiirv* {irelude, however, is the develo{Miient 
of a means of measurement, of a general {)nu- 
ciple of limitation. It seems probable that the 
best results will he obtained by the simultaneous 
u.sc of several forms of {partial restriction. 'Jlic 
limitation of sultsidies alone, often suggested, 
involves extreme niceties of discrimination 
between what is and what is not a subsidy. 
Limitations of appropriation are obviously un- 
fair to those countries where the general level o^' 
costs is high, but they might he made to work if 
the modifying factors were taken into account 
Limitations upon ininibcrs of julots involve un- 
due restrictions u{>on the f-‘e development of 
{private and commercial flying. 'Fo limit the air- 
jdancs themselves simply rai.scs another cjius- 
tion, that of the means of me.isuring the efltit- 
ivencss and fighting {M>wcr of the individual 
aircraft entering into the summation. Results 
might be secured, if it proves practicable to 
arrive at any agreement at all, by a combined use 
of limitations of the number of pilots actually 
enmiled in militar}' units, active or rcscrv’c, and 
of the amount of active training given to the 
reserve, of the number or aggregate power of 
certain specific types of airplanes, such as figlit- 
ing machines, and of the aggregate appropria- 
tions for military aeronautics. These ©icthoiU, 
or any of them, should be combineil with a 
definite agreement on tlie part of all nations not 
to use the promotion of commercial aeronautics 
for any military purpose. Provisions to that end 
have now been unanimously accepted and in- 
cluded in the draft convention prepared by the 
League of Nations’ Preparatory Commission 
or Disarmament. Without such an agreement 
and appropriate safeguards for it any direct 
limitation upon purely military aeronautK*s 
would lose much of its value, as the same 
problem might reappear in disguised form 
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through the oiganization of commercial pilots in 
niilitsry units or through specifications that 
commercial airplanes must be suitable for cer- 
tain mihury conversions before they can be 
registered. 

Aviation has thus become a new source of 
danger in international relations At the same 
time It has made possible new forms of com- 
munication which will affect international rela- 
tions and policies in a variety of wa>s It is a 
striking fact that almost all aimmcrcial aviation 
is intei national To develop pnipcrly the utility 
of aircraft in transportation it is ncccssarj that 
they be used on routes of from two or three 
hundred up to two or three thousand miles m 
length, only m the United States and a very few 
other countries have man\ useful air lines been 
created without crossing international boimd- 
arits The very hrst passenger air route to be 
operated with any regiilantv wa«5 an interna- 
tional one— -that between 1 /ondon and Pans, 
upon whr^ ue began on Vugnst 2^, 1919 
In the I mted States iheie has bten built up 
within the last two or three vears a splendid and 
fir leaching svstem of inteinil air eomniunici- 
tion, but in Lurope such a thing is viitually 
unknown At present onlv Cicrminv Ins a 
intern il network ot anv importance 1 he iir lines 
onginiting m Great Britain and under Hiitidi 
management run on to the continent 1 hose 
under 1 reneh control connect 1 lanee with 
northern Africa and with vaiious points ot 
ccntril Lurope and the Near I ast as well as wiui 
(treat Britain 'I he smaller eountiies, sueh as the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Swit/erl ind some of 
them very active in air transjxirt promotion, 
must nin their planes onto foreign tenitorv 01 
find themselves virtually unable to lun them at 
all Under the eircumstanees the inteiiiitionil 
law of the air and the political arrangeiiu nts be- 
tween governments which iieilitate or pi ice 
limitations upon the fret' flow ot intern ition il 
iUr tranaport are obviously of the utmost im- 
portance in the progress of air eommume ititui 
fvtn m the United States, cspeeiallv throu^ 1 
the interest of the government in eommiiniei- 
tiona with the countries of South and Cential 
America, the effect of international relations up- 
on commeicial aviation is important In western 
Europe it la absolutely vital. The taking ot full 
advantage of technical pnigrcss has often to 
'vait upon legal and political arrangements 

It is not only the negative factor of limited 
geographical extent of individual countries, and 
consequent hmited scope for the development of 
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air Imes within the bounds of any one, that is 
responsible for the large proportion of commer- 
cial air transport activities that are conducted on 
international lines There have been explicit and 
positive reasons for the encouaagement of flight 
into foreign territory. The airplane has been 
hailed with delight by countries holding domin- 
ion over large overseas territories as a new 
instrument for the furtherance of impeiial 
loyalty, for the facilitation of undcrstandini' 
among the several paits of the empire and of its 
efiieient government as a whole 1 he possibility 
of the provision of means for travel and for the 
dispatch of mail from the farthest dominions of 
an cmpiie to the mother country in five or six 
days, instead of in almost as many weeks, has 
both sentimcnlal and practical value Improved 
communications make it easier, for instance, to 
secure ti desired class of personnel to represent 
the home government overseas They make it 
easier for emigrants to the colonies or dominions 
to feel themselves still a part of the life of the 
center of the empire 

Recognition of the impciial advantages of 
eommercnl aviation has been especially clear in 
the British I mpirc In a report on The 4 pproach 
l(rmfds a Swhm of Impfftal 4 tr Lommumca^ 
twm issued m 1926 will be found the most 
general studv ot British air transport Of the 
several air lines it present operated unde** 
British mmigemeiit the most imponant in its 
beiring 1 pon probable future development is 
thit whu V IS opened in January, 1927, bc- 
tWicn C a* o in Igvpt and Basra in Iraq It 
formed the lirst link of what was destined to be 
a through seniet from England to India and 
\ustrilii I he interruption at Basra was 
temporirilv enforced bv political difliculties in 
arranging for pass.igt across Persian territory, 
but this obstacle was overcome in the early 
months of 1929, and the Imi extended to Kara- 
chi soon thcreaftei V survev is now under way 
for a London to Cipetown service which will 
link LngLind u 1 Mrica 

I reneh lines to Morocco, Algiers and to 
1 reneh \V est \friea hav e been backed by similar 
motives and have already been in operation for 
several years 'Phe iirst flights upon a Dutch 
serviet from Amsterdam to the Dutch East 
Indies vvtic made during the latter part of 1928, 
hut the service was shortly suspended because 
of difliculties raised bv the government of India. 

Not onlv imperial communications but those 
with foreign countries as well arc of obvious 
political interest. They permit of easier ap- 
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proach to foreign nuurkets, of quicker communi- 
cation by mail with representatives abroad and 
of prompter dispatch of samples or of repair 
parts for damaged machinery. They serve also to 
promote political prestige, for the aircraft 
registered under the flag of a great power, 
constantly running to and fro across the terri- 
tory of smaller or less highly developed coun- 
tries, are recognized as ha\*ing an excellent 
effect in political advertising. Naturally the 
Powers are especially anxious to secure ami 
maintain aerial communication with those 
nations with which their political relations have 
been especially close. One of the earliest of post- 
war French air lines operated undei the name of 
the Franco- Roumanian Company (since become 
the Compagnic Intemati<male de Navigation 
Adrienne) and has connected Paris uith the 
countries of the Little Entente, w'ith Warsaw, 
Prague, Belgrade, Bucharest and Constanti- 
nople. German initiative has been especially 
active in the Baltic states, in Russia and in 
Austria and Hungary, although German air 
lines, lacking any opportunity for communica- 
tion with Geiman colonies overseas, have more 
recently come to touch upon most of the 
countries of Europe. 

The case of the United States is one of the 
aptest of all, for the interest of American govern- 
ment and industry in securing aerial communi- 
cation with all ^e countries of the western 
hemisphere, and especially with those br>rdering 
the Caribbean, has been constantly and actively 
displayed. At the beginning of 1928, with the 
exception of an air mail line from Miami to 
Havana, no air line connection existed between 
the United States and countries beyond its 
southern border. Early in 1930 there were in full 
operation air lines touching upon practically all 
of the Caribbean and Central and South Amer- 
ican countries, with continuous through service 
as far south as Buenos Aires on the eastern coast 
and Santiago on the west. 

At the same time the consciousness of com- 
munity of interest with Latin America based 
upon racial, linguistic or merely traditional or 
commercial grounds was strongly felt in certain 
European countries. Plans were studied for con- 
necting South America with Europe, both by the 
use of airplanes under the management of a 
French company and by an airship service under 
German-Spanish direction. Airplane service 
liberally subsidized by the French government 
is being constantly pressed forward and has al- 
ready reached the stage of aettud commercial 


carriage of mail by airplanes from Pkris to Dakar 
in French Equatorial Africa, to Natal and 
thence to Rio dc Janeiro and Aigentina. The 
first delivery in Buenos Aires by the all-air 
service was made three and a half days after 
the mail had left France. 

Governmental interest in these imperial and 
foreign air lines has led to a general provision of 
subsidies for their encouragement. Practically all 
European countries havt been granting direct 
subsidy payment to their air transport com- 
panies at least since 1922, while some of them 
began the practise as early as 1920. Although 
internal air communication in the United States 
has been ile\ eloped without direct cash subsidy 
payments, the general principle of the subsidy 
for international lines has been accepted in 
America as well as in Europe, and the ser\»iccs 
which communicate with South and (Y*ntral 
America and the islands of the Caribbean aic 
given a guaranteed payment per mile flown, 
irrespccti\c of the traflic. 

The rivalry which the various governments 
have waged through the medium of siib^icK- 
backed companies has been especially keen in 
the Near and Middle East and sotnew hat less so 
in Central and South America. British plans tor 
communication across the Middle East and 
ultimately to Australia have ilready been men- 
tioned. The French line through the states of 
the Little Entente wus 8ub.se(juently extended to 
Constantinople and for a time to Angora, and 
further extensions acn>ss Asia Minor to Bagdad 
have been planned. Propcjsals for entry into 
Russian territory by French lines in continiia- 
tum of the one that now runs to Warsaw have 
been made but never put into etTcct. German 
enterprise w^as very forehanded in both the 
northern and southern parts of the eastern 
territory. A company under combined Cierman 
and Russian management has run an air scn’icc 
from Berlin to Moscow since 1922. Its extension 
to Peking is planned as soon as political condi- 
tions permit, and trial flights over the route have 
already been made. A German company has also 
secured important concessions in Persia to oper- 
ate sundry short lines there, connected with the 
German services to the north by the operation of 
a Russian company between Moscow and Baku 
and Teheran. There arc thfee converging lines 
of approach to Mesopotamia and Persia by air-— 
the German from the north, the French in the 
center and the British from Egypt in the wuth. 

In 80 complex a network of conflicting inter- 
national lines and conflicting national interests 
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there is obvious danger of stalemate by mutual 
obstruction. This was especially clear immedi- 
ately after the war, when the military dangers of 
the free travel of aircraft were present in every 
statesman’s mind. The doctrine of a “freedom of 
the air” as well as that of a vertically limited 
sovereignty corresponding to the three-mile 
limit in maritime affairs, both of which had been 
espoused by eminent jurists prior to 1914, ap- 
peared in the light of war experience obviously 
untenable in practise. Recognition of complete 
national sovereignty over air space was inevi- 
table. Fortunately for the development of air 
transpr)rtation that recognition embodied in 
Article i of the International Convention for Air 
Navigation, drawn up at Versailles in 1919, was 
coupled with assurance of the mutual granting of 
freedom of innocent passage by contracting 
states. On the other hand Article 15 of the con- 
vention provides that: “'Fhc establishment of 
international airways shall be subject to the con- 
MTit of the ^♦'-ites flown over.’* The maintenance 
of a regular international scr\*ice is therefore the 
necessary subject of a special agreement among 
the states concerned, and a certain amount of 
jockcNing for ud\antages before consent to the 
inauguration of a new air line is given still takes 
place, even among states having ratified the 
International Convention. 

The International Convention was signed by 
the representatives of all the Allied Powers at 
Versailles and has been ratified by a substantial 
number of them and by some neutrals as w«.ll. 
( Germany and the United States, among others, 
have declined to ratify. Refusal has in some cases 
been due to objection to relatively minor points 
in the convention or to the rigor of the technical 
annexes drawn up in connection with it, in 
others to an unwillingness to accept as sound the 
fundamental principle upon which the docu- 
ment W'as based. The representative of the 
Persian government, for example, presented 
during, the International Civil Aeronautics 
Conference at Washington in December, 102S, 
a memorandum setting forth the unwillingi.v,ss 
of his government to consider the complete 
freedom of innocent passage through air space 
as necessarily or universally desirable. The U. S. 

R. has taken a similar position. 

The German government had no opportunity 
to ratify the convention at the time of its draft- 
ing, and European air transport was much com- 
plicated and harassed thereby. Under the 1 reaty 
of Versailles, Gert«iany was permitted no mili- 
tary or naval air forces, and the Allied authorities 
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responsible for administering those clauses de- 
fined the purely commercial aircraft upon which 
German industry was allowed to work in such a 
way as to place severe restrictions upon their 
performance and upon the development of air- 
craft manufacture and operation. The treaty 
provided freedom of passage over German 
territory to Allied aircraft until January i, 1933, 
but thereafter the German government regained 
liberty of action and promptly placed similar 
restrictions upon the operation of the aircraft of 
Allied states. Since Germany occupied a very 
strategic position in the center of Europe, aerial 
communications between France and Great 
Britain and the eastern part of the continent 
were for the time being virtually severed. Not 
until 1926 was a new and generally satisfactory 
agreement reached with increased freedom of 
action for the German aircraft industry and with 
free pei mission for British and French airplanes 
to operate across German soil without danger of 
confiscation in case of descent. 

In the western hemisphere there was drawn 
up at Ha\*ana in the spring of 1928 a Pan- 
American Air Convention on Commercial Avia- 
tion designed to scr\’e the same purpose as the 
International Convention of Versailles eight 
years earlier. The two conventions have much 
in common, but the Pan- American includes no 
such elaborate technical annexes as have been 
attached to the earlier document and it is de- 
signed to insure the utmost freedom of regular 
intemaV'/' al transportation as well as of occa- 
sional an . sporadic flying. The differences are 
not so great as to seem irreconcilable; and the 
desiraoility of arriving at an understanding 
which will make it possible to evolve a single 
convention which will ser\’e the purposes of the 
entire w’orld has been generally recognized. At 
Paris in June, 1929, the differences were frankly 
discussed in meetings at which the principal 
non-ratifying Powers, with the exception of 
Russia, were represented. A group of amend- 
ments to the I invention was drafted, which it 
is hoped will, when duly ratified and in full 
effect, make possible virtually universal accep- 
tance of the convention. 

A very serious problem in international flying 
in the western hemisphere is the Isthmus of 
Panama and the necessity of insuring the defense 
of the Panama Canal. It has been treated as a 
military area, and special regulations have been 
drafted governing the passage of aircraft above 
the canal and the surrounding territory. Under 
the Pan-American Convention as weP as under 
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its prcdf:cessor at Versailles such resen'ations 
are possible provided only that the restrictions 
placed upon foreign aircraft must not be more 
severe than, or different from, those to which 
machines of native registry must submit. 

Kdw’ard P, Warnsr 

Commercial Aviation. Extensive commer- 
cial use of the airplane dates from the close of 
the World War. What little flying had been done 
previous to the war was either experimental or 
for stunt and exhibition purposes. The rapid 
technical advances of the war \ears resulted in 
the creation of a practical machine, and the 
availability for commercial and cnil uses of 
planes and personnel released from war work 
gave a sudden impetus to aviation. Most Euro- 
pean governments, with a ready appreciation of 
the military' value of a continuing supply of air- 
craft, encouraged the formation of a\iation 
transportation companies, offering lx>th tech- 
nical and financial assistance. In the United 
States the government was slower in formulating 
a policy and the development of commercial 
aviation was for some years sporadic and un- 
organized. The distribution of large numbers of 
former militar>’ planes led to a s{x*ctacular 
amount of stunt and taxi flying in the United 
States immediately after the war. This dis- 
couraged the development of regular air trans- 
portation by giving an exaggerated impression 
of the dangers of flying. It could not prevent, 
however, the discovery of new and im|V)rtant 
uses for the airplane, such as forest patrol and 
forest survey work, the dusting of cotton fields 
to combat the boll weevil, the spraying of trees 
and tobacco, and aerial photograpliy and map 
making. Such operations, carried' on at first ir- 
regularly and by individual operators, have with- 
in recent years been developed on a profitable 
basis by large companies using special equip- 
ment. With the growth of regular transport 
companies and the purchase of airplanes by an 
increasing number of industrial coqxirations, 
the ‘‘special charter” flying activities of these 
service companies have somewhat decreased in 
importance although not in extent. On the other 
hand new uses for aerial photography or air 
surveys are continually developing and estab- 
lishing more firmly the commercial position of 
service aviation. 

Largely because of the early development of 
regular air transport, special passenger and bag- 
gage carriage did not develop in Europe to any- 
thing approaching its extent in the United 


States, although taxi service may be found m 
most countries. On the other hand aerial pho- 
tography has been extensively developed in 
Europe, often by large and specialized com- 
panies; it is used for map making, for the prepa- 
ration of engineering plans of all kinds and for 
general exploration work; it has been of par- 
ticular ini{x>rtance for flood control and nver 
dcxelopment in India and for map making in 
Africa. Technical advanct^ in photography indi- 
cate an increasing iin|iortancc for such aviation 
stT\ices in the future. In a number of tropical 
and semi-tropical countries poison dusting by 
airplane has been widely used to combat insects 
or plant pests. 

'I'he follow'ing table gives summary figures 
covering all such forms of non-transjH>rt com- 
mercial a\iation in the Ignited States for the 
years i(>2b zq; the figures arc based on reports 
of operating companies. I'nfortiinately, similar 
figures for Europe are unavailable except in 
scattered form. 

TAhLE I 

AfRML SlHMn SlMMARY rMITI) StAIIS 


YtAH 1 

I»I \NI s IS 

Si KMi 1 

Mil Is I*I(INVS 

l*vs»i s/,i ks 
1 vkkii II 

1920 ' 

1 , 000 * 

3.1.V>.S50 

ns, 1^)3 

1921 1 

1 , 200 * 

2 , 907 , » 45 1 

122 , S 12 

1922 1 

4SO 

2 ,h 46,037 

7'?. 268 

1923 , 

429 

3 , 014,611 

80, 888 

1924 } 

217 

4 ) 22,048 

48,904 

1925 

676 

5.3'>»*.672 

20 s , 094 

1926 

969 


380,201 

1927 

768 

8,34«.S«7 

47^*724 

1928 

4 K 9 

8 , 411,889 

526,203 

1929 1 

7,408 

J 04 . 3 j 6 .s 6 o 

2 . 995 . S30 


Stmrte fiKun >« an* taken Irom tin* .Urtrutl Ytar*xh 

f*»r i^j2J to. Tli»*\ nprenent fiKun^ jralhered bv the A«rt)niu- 

ti«al ( lumber of ( imimerec nf Anieru a through liif ill in/atnm 
of Its mmilirr*' and (»tlii r tiijeralor** No « onijwrible ko\ eminent 
figures are avai'aMe The fnrureH through i<>J5 ‘it*’ t« imrbd .i-i 
lotnmerrial uia'r itifin<i nl tWeil ha » operator-' an«l rejire-'int all 
commercial for hire during that periiMl After i*l‘tn 

an appriciable nuiuljer of transport companies first apiw ind, 
the nUtistirs ff>r air trans[Mirt .iiid aenal service are given 
neparatrlv ^for air fransjiort sec* Table il) For noneof Jhe >c.im 
are air mail figures included After loJS tl*® number of operator 
(Lomponlrv) reiKirting are rcrcorded: 

for 1020 420 


1027 JS7 
1028-168 

1929-800 (estiiaate). 


♦ Estimated. . . 

t iicireaiie explained by fewer fnt and more paid nighti. 


Despite the extent of such developments and 
the increasing importance of individual flight for 
sport or business purposes many observers feel 
that th'j significant future of commercial avia- 
tion lies in the field of common carriage. In 
Europe the development of air transportation 
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routes began immediately after the war. Service 
was instituted on the Ixindon-Paris route in the 
latter part of 1919 and the first German line was 
opened the same year. Germany, forbidden l>y 
the Treaty of Versailles to construct military 
planes, was free to concentrate all her attention 
on civil aviation and within a few years had 
developed an extensive internal network. By 
1924 most of the capitals of Kurope were con- 
nected by air routes. The bulk of the business of 
European aviation companies has always been 
passenger traffic, although they have also carried 
mail and freight. Rates have been comparatively 
low, arrangements for through rail and airplane 
service were early made and the development of 
air transportation has been on the whole gradual 
and steady. 

In the United States, on tlie other hand, regu- 
lar air transport can scarcely be said to have 
existed before 1926, and until the end of 1928 
passenger service was of relatively slight im- 
portance if. ''oiparison to the mail, which con- 
stituted the principal traffic. The initiative in 
tlic development of commercial air service was 
taken by the Po.st Oflicc Department when it 
e.slablished a line between Washington and New 
\orkon May 15, 1918. In 1919 plans were ma !c 
for a transcontinental air mail route, and plane 
and night rail transcontinental .service began on 
September 8, 1920. 'riirough transcontinental 
service entirely by air began July i, 1924, after 
the lighting of sections of the route for night 
fl)ing. Thus a aeries of air routes became avail- 
able for commercial aviation. During 1925 and 
1926 there w'as considerable jxjjmlar discussion 
of the failure of the United States to develop air 
trans(x>rtation service comparable to that of 
European countries. A prominent army officer 
made charges of corruption and mismanagement 
of military air services. I'he ensuing investiga- 
tions led to the formulation of a five-year mili- 
tary program and the passage of the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926. This formulation of a policy 
of regulation and encouragement gave impMus 
to the development of commercial air transport. 
The Kelly Bill, passed in 1925, had provided for 
the contracting out of air mail routes, and at the 
close of June, 1927, the Transcontinental Air- 
way was transferred to the Department of Coin- 
nierce; the Post Office Department sold its 
planes and by September i, 1927, the entire air 
tnail service was in the hands of private compa- 
nies. It was some time, however, before these 
companies developed an extensive passenger 
or freight busineaa beyond the carriage of mail. 
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With this start and with the added stimulus of 
the general commercial optimism of 1928 all 
types of aviation and air transport activities in 
particular dcv'clopcd at an unprecedented rate. 
Passenger traffic advanced from its place .»f 
minor importance. It had increased less than 50 
percent in 1927; suddenly it multiplied sixfold 
in 1928 and more than tripled again in 1929. 
One cannot look for the maintenance of this rate 
of development for any length of time; but it is 
already clear that commercial air transport has 
found a definite place for itself in the United 
States. 

A similar outburst of rapid development of 
air transport facilities has begun to manifest it- 
self in other parts of the world. The South 
American countries have extensive air routes 
with most of the planes operated by foreign 
countP**s. Mexico is developing an air service. 
Japan, long hindered by geographic difficulties, 
has built up a record for civil aviation since 1928. 

It is still almost impossible to get accurate 
statistics as to aviation development. Data are 
unreliable, particularly for the earlier )ears. In 
few countries were air ministries or separate 
departments established before 1924 or even 
1928; in some cases, however, transportation de- 
partments have collected a few statistics for 
aviation, and trade associations in various coun- 
tries have secured data of considerable value. 
The infonnation in I'able ii is perhaps as accu- 
rate as i..in be secured at the present time. In 
spite of 'If it shows clearly the general trends 
in the dc*vlopmcnt of commercial aviation. 

The striking contrasts between the develop- 
ment of air transport in the Ignited States and 
that in Europe arc due largely to the early adop- 
tion by most of the European governments of a 
policy of direct subsidy payment to transport 
compani^.:.. Particularly in the case of France 
and Italy a part of the payments to civil trans- 
port agencies is really disguised military subsi- 
dies, hut whatever the purpose large sums have 
been devoted ♦'> the development of air trans- 
port. No important governments have engaged 
directly in the operation of civil transport lines 
but all liavc exercised a fairly extensive control 
over their development. In most countries the 
granting of subsidies has been contingent upon 
the rendering by the companies of certain 
services such as the free carriage of mail and the 
conformity to certain conditions, most fre- 
quently that of use of nationally made motors or 
materials. The state usually sets up technical 
specifications and determines methods of ac- 
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counting. In the early years considerable con- 
fusion existed and governments were frequently 
paying subsidies to eacli of two companies com- 
peting on the same route. Such a amdition was 
both politically and economically undesirable 
and there set in a period of consolidation, culmi- 
nating in 1924-25, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of monopoly transport companies in many 
countries. In Great Britain Imperial Air- 
ways was created in April, 1924, and given a 
subsidy monopoly until 1934. In ( Germany the 
companies formed by previous consolidations 
\iere merged in 1926 in the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa, which now has the monopoly of all 
regular German air transport. In the Nether- 
lands all European and ailonial air transporta- 
tion was brought under the control of the 
Koninklijkc Luchtvaart Maatschappij, popularly 
known as the K. L. M. In France consolidation 
has not gone beyond the creation of four or five 
important companies, none of which operates 
over the same routes. The methods of subsidy 
pa)ment have been varied, ranging from the 
granting of lump sums to payment on a sliding 
scale on the basis of mileage flown. Most am- 
tracts provide for the repayment of subsidies 
when total profits exceed certain fixed sums. 
France, in addition to granting subsidies, has 


participated in the capitalization and guarantees 
the interest on approved loans of its companies. 
In many European countries, the railroads 
have also participated in the capitali/atimi 
of new air companies, a form of indirect state 
aid where the railroads are government owned. 
The direct subsidy payments of the various 
countries have reached rather imposing totals. 
The British government has estimated that dur- 
ing the eight years ending March i, 1929, it ex- 
pended in direct subsidies. From 

1925 through 1929 France appropriated ap- 
pmximatcly 8,900,000 in sulxsiihes, while 
during the s«ime period the Luft Ilansa in 
Gennany received 7,800,000. 'riiesc fignies of 
course are exclusive of appropriations for aids to 
aviation. While there is no indication of a vts,sa- 
tion of the granting of siihsidie.s ior air transt>oit 
a decreasing reliance on such aid is to be ex- 
pected. Thus it may be noted that in 1929 Im- 
perial Airw'ays of (ireat Bntiiin lliw 94 ntiunt 
more mileage than was reipniLd in ordt 1 tf» e.iin 
its subsidy; this meant that alHiul half tlie mile- 
age Hown during 1929 was unsubsuii/id. hi 
CJeiminy the siibsidv granted tht J-iift 1 1 in.sa in 
1929 was only half that for 1928. In f rame and 
Italy, on the other hand, direct subsidies are still 
increasing at a fairly rapid rate. 
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1920 

930 

549,244 




1921 

3.S09 
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1,120,852 


1922 : 

*.738 
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1 , 224 , 7^3 


1923 
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1924 
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2,8,3 
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1926 
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810,855 
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5 .« 70 , 4 H 9 

8,67<| 

3,400,000 
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1928 
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1921 
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1,270,000 


43.456 

1922 
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10 , 393 * 
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> 5 ,SSa* 
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1 , 9 ^ 
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n ,*93 
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* 6,775 
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»73.ooo 
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2,987 

324 ,S 59 

3.991 

657.024 

3.466 

90,187 

10,500 

1927 

2,896 

824.474 

9.757 

*,998,774 

14.769 

308,250 

36,000 

1928 

5.368 

1,236,913 

1 S.629 

3,485,082 

46.954 

502,757 

70,000 
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8,279 

1.839.574 

' 2^,298 
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I or thi United St ii«*s fuurf s foi >« irs lo.o through loJi tiken fa m V 'l)ept of Commerce, Xrronauttes Bulletin no j. 
Much 15 , I p 5 for \< iis i >j 6 through 1920 from V S Dept of t oinmem l»r ( ommerte Bulletin no it, M inh i, loto 
1 f r (wTi tt Britain, fu tin s c ikin Iruiii Great Unloin, \ir Mimstrv , Dirct torali of Civil Aviation, Annual Report on the l*rogress 
ofLril 10 J 7 mil 1028 

1 «>r Fruiif, (vcrmmv ind It d\ figures suppliid bv tlu Uniteil Stites Bureiu of Foriign md Domestic Commerce These 
iicuits c tmt from sixml reixirts uid fimn ll t fulKming ofli ids mice b foi 1 rime for Column 1 vi irs 1920 througu 1926 from 
f iiimt* I rinensdi I*ri pvginde Vi run uit iqu< Je dhtl ppenunt et I etU arlutl du Inhc aerien fran^ats (Paris 102S), for Column 
II M irs TQ 30 through 1920 iml i oluiiins m v m I vi m irs iqjo through 1027 from Plandin, P E , Internatumil Air Conven- 
ti in 1 1 Octolier 1 1. 1010 in liiti m ituni il t i\ il \« ron lutics Confi i< lu t Papers foi 10^8, p 97-1 1 1 , for 1920 Irom Les atles, Miy i, 
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othi r iiilumiis \e irs 11^20 through le^.riti un t 1 rm inv Ki ichsvriktl rniimstiriutn, Luftf ihrtabtcilunk, Deutsche Luftierkehrs^taUstik, 
1927 other figiiie s fr un n isirts o< l)e iitsihe I uft II insa A O lor Itilj, for 1926 tlirough 2928 from Italy. Aviazione Cmle e 
Tratlko Acro, Slaiidu a della lime aene c tule italiane. 

^ PasHfngcrs or goods earned b> stages 
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^endie siimnur) (Tible i) higures in this t ililc for 1920 mgh 1025 represent air operutions only, 
t After 1925 only mail iMth post ige prepaid at the high or siie*cial ur mail rate was corned 
*• The bulk of this wis privite flight of I ord Motor Companj corned in its own plane sctvioe. 

$ Air m III increased ber.iubc of military operationb 111 Morocco. 

I Deutsche Luft Ilansa A G only. 

IS First live months of year only. 

Mall InUudeeL 


Except in the case of lines to South and Cen- 
tral America, which an given a guaranteed 
payment per mile flown irrespective of the 
traffic, the United States has not grantfxl direct 
subsidies to aviation companies. The air mail 
contracts undoubtedly represent a form of con- 


cealed subsidy the size of which it is impossible 
to estimate. The Post Oiflee advertises for bids 
on each mail route and fixes rates according to 
offers received; in the past two years the rates 
have been decreasing. On the whole, passenger 
transport has been developed by separate com- 
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panics with the emphasis on safety and comfort 
rather than on the re^ilarity of service necessiiry 
for the air mail. During n)2y and the early part 
of 1928 there was a rapid inultiplication of new 
companies, hut tendency to consolidation sixm 
manifested itself, being particularly elfective at 
the end of 192S. A brief pericjd of outright 
mergers was succeeded and (nershadiwved in im- 
portance by the formation of “groups,” holding 
companies and lix)se associations of air trans- 
port operators, aircraft or engine manufac'turers 
and air service operators generally sup|>ortcd by 
certain financial interests. In some cases rail- 
roads interested in the establishment of com- 
bined air-rail scfmccs ha\c participated in these 
groups. At present most of the axiation actixi- 
ties in the I'nited States are iimk-r the contnil of 
four major gn>iips, although there are still many 
smalt independent operating and niamifacturing 
companies in exisltuce. 'I'he passage of the 
Watres Bill at the end of .April, 1930, presages a 
fonn of indirect subsidx to passenger as well as 
to mail operators and may be expected to 
establish the transport companies on a more 
pnititable basis. 

If the Ignited States government has not 
fostered the growth of air transport through 
direct subsidy juyment it has like all other 
governments contribiiteil indirectly through the 
pmvisions of variuu.s “aids to aviation.*’ Most 
important among the prerequisites to axiution 
are the marking of routes and the provision of 
landing fields. The first steps in this direction 
w'crc taken by the Post Office and the Army and 
Navy departments. Under the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 the secretary of wminerce is re- 
sponsible for the establishment and maintenance 
of civil airway's, the operation of intermediate 
landing fields, the provision of signal and radio 
direction finding apparatus and other necessary 
aids. The provision of airp>rt8 has l)ccn left to 
municipal or private enterprise, but the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has encouraged their con- 
struction and aided with technical adx 're. It has 
rated them according to the adecjuacy of th^’ir 
equipment but it has not given financial support. 
Since municipal airports are used for local and 
recreative as well as for business and Interstate 
flying such an arrangement is easily justified. 
Several recent court decisions have upheld the 
use of municipal funds for this purpose. Many 
cities have built airports in the hope of deriving 
commercial advantages from them; airports have 
been financed also by commercial transport 
cempanies, by diambers of commerce or by 


promoters. In 19279 for instance, two large cor- 
porations were formed with the purpose ot 
building long chains of modern up to date air- 
|H>rta on a commercial basis. ’Fhe progress of 
construction has been unsteady; it proceeded 
rapidly in 1924 and 1925, then sloxxcd down, 
but xvas speciled up again by the tour of the 
country organiml in 1927-28 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the (luggenbeim Fund. 
At the end of 1929 there xxerc in the I'nited 
States 453 municipal airtxirts, 495 wmmercial 
and prixate airj>orts, 285 lighted I)cpartinent ol 
Commerce intermediate fields and 235 maiked 
aijxiliarx fields in operation xxith 1413 addiiional 
air|X)rts ]»rojH>setl or planned. At the end of tlic 
same X ear there xxere 36,000 miles of commercial 
airxxays in operation, 12,448 of which x\ere 
lighted for night t1>ing. ('onsidcrable pnigress 
has been made in the installation of radio eom- 
iminication and radio l>eacon stations, while the 
xxeather bureau has established a numlnt of 
upper-air meteorr>logical stations in the seixiec 
of ax iation. 

('firrcsivinding dexelopnients have oeciitred 
in most of the liiirfipean and South Ameiuan 
countries, and Lirge sections of .\fiiea aiul the 
Orient have been coxiTcd with transport roiitis. 
In general the marking and lighting (jf 
routes and the instnilatior of radio and weatlur 
devices have been undertaken and fmaneeil hv 
the respeclixe governments with considerable 
international ciKiperation in the perfecting of 
signaling devices and in the standardi/iiig of 
route indications. I'he sums spent on these aids 
to aviation have usually been far in excess of the 
direct subsidy payments to transport companies. 
Different governments varj' greatly in tluir 
p<dicy as to airfH>rts. In England the entire ev- 
j^nse of the maintenance and operation of 
Cmyden Field, the l/>ndon airport, and other 
major airdromes, has been borne by the govern- 
ment, although there are also municipal an*l 
commercial fields. In France and Italy too the 
governments have undertaken the provision ot 
the major air{)orts. In Germany the federal 
government has established and maintained 
most of the main n>utcs; the states devote their 
grants to lesser routes and control devices, and 
the municipalities hav'c constructed most of the 
landing fields and terminals. In South America 
this work has been done partly by the govern- 
ments, partly by commercial companies. The 
number and adequacy of such aids to flight hav e 
been increasing rapidly in all countries. Provi- 
sions for night flying arc multiplying in Europe, 
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while several of the European countries have 
been particularly active in the development of 
new radio devices and, especially in the case of 
Germany, have made the use of radio equip- 
ment mandatory on all transport planes. 

Every government has developed a more or 
Ifss elaborate system of the licensing and regis- 
tering of pilots and aircraft, the drawing up of 
specifications for craft and air devices, the in- 
spection of planes and the formulation of air 
traffic niles. A considerable degree of inter- 
national conformity has been achieved through 
the activities of the International Convention for 
Air Navigation set up in 1919, which meets 
twice each year and maintains a permanent 
secretariat at Paris. 

The growth in all forms of aviation and the 
consequent increased burden of regulation have 
led to the establishment of separate air ministries 
or departments in most countries. In some cases 
the ci\il and military air authorities arc com- 
bined; mnn ^n*quently they are separate. 
Regulation has been accepted by the industry 
without question, indeed has been welcomed as 
the only source of technical standard iration. 
The obvious public interest in the safety of air 
transportation makes it probable that govern 
ment regulation will increase rather than de- 
crease in scope. 

The development of commercial aviation was 
considerably retarded in the early years by the 
absence or inadequacy of aviation insurance. 
The first aviation insurance policy was written 
in England by Lloyds in 1912; but there was no 
possible basis for real underwriting until after 
the w’ar. Even then the risks to be insured were 
so great and unknown that insurance companies 
hesitated. The realization of the necessity of a 
distribution of losses led several of the European 
governments to take an active part in over- 
coming this objection. The French government 
in particular as early as 1919 exerted pressure on 
the aero* clubs and through them on the in- 
surance companies to develop aviation polici'"^. 
A pool was formed but it met with great difficul- 
ties in establishing satisfactory rates. In England 
Lloyds organized an aviation department to pre- 
pare an aircraft register and a pilot register as 
the basis of an insurance schedule. In England 
too a pool of insurance companies was formed; 
l>ut despite the caution with which it proceeded 
toost of the companies became discouraged and 
^^Ran to withdraw from aviation insurance 
activities. Since 1925 it has been built up again, 
however, and all forms of aviation insurance are 


now handled by the British Aviation Insurance 
Group, which writes many policies for the 
continent as well. Germany had a somewhat 
similar experience, the German Aviation Pool 
developing into one of the strongest insurance 
groups. The fact that the German government 
requires the taking out of pul)Iic liability insur- 
ance by the operators of all aircraft before 
granting a license has created a sure market for 
underwritera. While the operators of transport 
companies can legally escape liability to their 
passengers, the Luft Hansa has made an ar- 
rangement with the Stuttgart Versichenings- 
Verein whereby every passenger is insured to 
the extent of S5955 by the purchase of his 
ticket, and facilities for the taking out of addi- 
tional individual policies are available at the 
fields. The Scandinavian countries have also 
been actwe in the development of aviation in- 
surance. The groups and pools in the different 
countries wrork in fairly close cooperation, and 
an added degree of safety is achieved by the 
almost universal practise of reinsurance. 

In the Ihiited States a number of insurance 
companies made tentative entrance into the 
aviation field in the post-war years. Their diffi- 
culties w’crc augmented by the fact that there 
was no pilot’s register in existence until 1921 
and that “gypsy fliers” were particularly numer- 
ous in the United States. Early in 1920 the 
National Aircraft Underwriters Association was 
formed to assist in the pooling of information. 
By 1924 d 1925 most of the members had 
withdrawn .«nd only tw*o companies w'ere writ- 
ing any aviation insurance. The rapid develop- 
ment of the industry on a regular commercial 
basis has stimulated a revival of insurance 
activities; in 1926 it was first possible to obtain 
complete coverage in one policy; but there is 
still a hesitancy on the part of some insurance 
companies to enter the field and a feeling on the 
part of the industry that its development is being 
retarded by the lack of facilities and high rates. 
The great need present is for the wider de- 
velopment of adequate information on which to 
base insurance tables. With the multiplication of 
experience and the increased governmental 
activities in the licensing and recording of pilots 
and craft, the requisite knowledge is being 
rapidly acquired. Within a few years insurance 
companies should be serving not as checks 
on the development of aviation but as agencies 
exerting pressure for the achievement of con- 
tinually greater safety and regularity. 

Stuart Daggett 
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Aviation Industry. The fundameiital prob- 
lem confronting aeronautics as an industry is the 
determination of what particular ty{Hr and range 
of transportation ser\ ice it can supply at a price 
above cost whicji will attract demand, in coin{K- 
tition with, or in addition to, other modes of 
transportation. 

In respect to the medium in which they 
operate, aircraft pKxssess several gix‘at advantages 
over other modes of transportation. For aircraft 
alone it is theoretically po.*te»ihle to go from a 
given point to any other p(>int w hatsoe\ er on the 
surhice of the earth without stopping. Israeli- 
cally, moreoNcr, tliis advantage is not dependent 
upon the eventual development of a glol>e- 
circling cruising range for aircraft. Even in the 
present stage of technical development, by air- 
craft alone would it he possible to send g<M)ds 
from any of the great commercial centers of the 
world to every other without trans-shipment. 
Theoretically not only direct transit but the 
shortest route is alv\ay$ available to aircraft. 
While in practise deviation from the direct line 
may be expedient, this dws not detract appreci- 
ably from the advantage of shc)rt route flight 
which aircraft jH)sses5i as compared with all 
other means of transport. 

Another ad\antage of aeronautics, its free 
right of way, is shared with water transportation. 
Aircraft like water craft may operate wherever 
their owners v\ill, and can operate without in- 
vestment or e\|>ense for pathways. It is tnie 
that Ixith require for safe operation the main- 
tenance of numerous fixed “aids to navigation’*; 
and from the social if not from the private 
standpoint this constitutes a part of the cost €>f 
the service. Moret)ver the government expense 
of maintaining airways is undoubtedly now*, and 
will probably remain, higher in projxirtion to 
the volume of traffic facilitated than the expense 
of maintaining waterways, exclusive <if river 
channels. But in either case this right of way 
cost is far less, considered in relation to the 
potential traffic for which it provides, than the 
cost of maintaining highways or railway road- 
beds for land transportation. In the social 
reckoning it makes slight dififercncc that in the 
case of highway, water and air transportation the 
maintenance is at government expense, while in 
the case of rail transportation it is at private ex- 
pense. In either case it is the source of tremen- 
dous social cost which will eventually be re- 
flected in the relative utilisation of these various 
modes of transport. 

Offsetting these advantages of air transport 


are tw'o major handicaps also arising from the 
peculiarities of the atmospheric medium. The 
first is the unreliability of the weather. Fog in 
particular is the nemesis of air navigators. Much 
research has been devoted to the problem, and 
advance has been made, most noticeably in the 
direction of increased precision of “blind flying*’ 
by the aid of radio and navigation instruments 
rather tlian in the discovery of means tor 
piercing or dissipating tlic fog. 

ITic second of these handicaps of air trans- 
port is the instability of the craft. Until technical 
developments insure reasonably simple and 
certain recovery fnmi “stalls’* and reasonably 
safe landing for aircraft after motor trouble, air 
transport will continue to forfeit a large part of 
the competitive advantages which itssuix-rior 
speed and flexibility |xjtentially afford it. Aero- 
dynamic research has been active in the investi- 
gation of tliis problem, and progress has already 
been made especially in the direction of de\ices 
for reducing the stalling speed without reduting 
tlie pay-load margin. ’I*hc most promising 
development has been the invention of the 
uuton\atic slotted wing, which without ap- 
preciabl) increasing the resistance or decreasing 
the speed in normal flight allows of a markul 
increase in the maximum lift in emergencies and 
at taking off and landing. 

I'hc economic possibilities of the use of air- 
craft as an agenc} of transpf>rt rather than tor 
“stunt” or exhibition pur|x)scs or for milifary 
manoeuvres are also dependent upem the 
characteristics of the vehicle of carriage. Here it 
will be neces.sary to distingiiish sharply bctv\ecn 
the two basic types of aircraft and their opera- 
tion — ^av iation, or the operation of heavicr-than- 
air craft, and aerostation, or the operation of 
lighter-than-air craft. For the purposes of the 
discussion which follows wc shall disregard 
lighter-than-air craft because aerostation is still 
in the experimental stage both in Europe and in 
America. I’he airplane has one outstanding 
feature which gives it its prime advantage as a 
means of transport: its spoad. With a cruising 
range for commercial craft of approximately 135 
miles per hour already achieved and with the 
prospect of raising this well above 175 miles per 
hour within a few years, aviation can count upon 
a superiority over the fastest alternative mode of 
transport of two or even diree to one. It re- 
quires no citation of figures either hypothetical 
or actual to show that such an acceleration in 
transit will be taken advantage of, on a substan- 
tial scale, if the cost is not too high. The iin- 
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portant inquiry then becomes how much greater 
than the cost of alternative modes of transport 
the cost of air transport must he, and how much 
tralfic may be forthcoming at this necessarily 
greater cost. 

It will not be iwssible, obviously, to give exact 
data of the aist either of construction or of 
operation of airplanes. Cost varies greatly from 
nianufacturer to manuhicturer, from operator to 
operator and above all from one tjpc of plane 
to another. Even if dc^tailed cost figures were 
available, moreover, i*nd it were certain that 
these reprc*sented in every respect the minimum 
cost thus far realized, they ^\ould l)e useless in 
the present connection for they would srxin be 
out of date. It is much more appropriate, for 
present purposes, to consider why the original 
a)St and operating cost of airplanes are com- 
paratively high. 

'rhe fundamental reasons are two: the neces- 
sity of combining great strength with lightness 
in the struc*‘nrc and the necessity of great jxiwer 
cciiisumption per pound of load. The first re- 
quirement am be met only by the use of costly 
materials and painstaking, skilled assembly. 
Neither am be pro\ided In large volume with 
attendant low unit cost. E\cn when stnictur-’l 
nieinhers were chiclly of v\(x>d and wings were 
cmcred with silk fabric the cost was dispropor- 
tionately high in comparison with the cost of a 
land vehicle or water craft of like capacity. The 
discovery of diirahiinin, alclad and similar alloys 
combining lightness w’itli strength has esiaij- 
lislicd a trend toward metal construction which 
has helped stJincwhat to speed up the manufac- 
turing process but has not malerially reduced 
total cost, on account of the higher cost of raw' 
matertals. Moreover the nature of the com- 
pleted airplane stnicturc necessitates continuing 
high cost for inspection; and depreciation, de- 
spite the utmost care, is bound to be rapiii. I'his 
is true whether the airplane stnicturc is of wood, 
wire aiul fabric, metal frame or all meul. While 
the advantages arc by no means all on one side, 
the pronounced tendency in current dcs.^^n 
toward the monoplane, for which some adapta- 
tion of the principle of metal construction is 
particularly suitable, is believed to indicate that 
this type of construction affords a substantial 
saving in depreciation. 

Table i shows the number of monoplanes and 
biplanes produced in the United States in 1928 
flnd 1929 and the percentage which each formed 
of the total output in these years. 'I'hc figures 
relate solely to non-military production and 


exclude, moreover, the output of multi-cngined 
craft, seaplanes and amphibians, in almost all of 
which metals are unquestionably utilized to an 
extent greater than average. In partial explana- 
tion of the predominance of the biplane it 
should be noted that it has the prestige of tradi- 
tion running back to the first successful “flying 
machine” demonstrated by the Wright brothers 
in 1903. It is unfortunate that direct figures for 
the comparative output of the wood, win* and 
fabric type and the types of planes constructed 
entirely or in major part of metal cannot be ob- 
tained. But in the absence of such data the trend 
toward the monoplane may perhaps be inter- 
pretcil as evidence of the substantiality of the 
sating in depreciation effected by the use of 
metals in certain items of construction, although 
it is recognized that other factors have influenced 
this trend (on this entire question sec fifteenth 
yinnuai Rtporty National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, Washington 1929, p. 83, 84, 
88 ). 

TABLE I 
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1928 

1079 

24^2 

30 
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40 
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The second factor in high cost of operation is 
the high ratio of horse power to weight, which is 
indispen'H Sic to sustained flight. The lift of the 
craft depi - ids entirely on the speed; high speed 
means high resistance and high resistance re- 
quires heavy power consumption. At veiy^ high 
speeds, however, say 150 miles per hour, the 
airplane is more eflicient in the technioil sense of 
the ratio of output to input of cnerg}' than any 
other vehicle of transport. Its great promise foi 
the future lies in this fact. Nc\crtheless it docs 
need much more power per pound of weight 
mo\ed, dead and useful load combined, than is 
necessitated b) . or w ould be economical for, any 
other mode of transport. It may be remarked 
here that, contrary to popular assumption, the 
ratio of useful load to total weight is not excep- 
tionally low for airplanes; useful load factors of 
50 percent arc not uncommon in the best cur- 
rent practise — a ratio higher than that ordinarily 
attained in motor, rail or water transport. But 
relatively high power consumption per imit of 
weight exerts exceptional pressure on the air- 
plane designer to keep the weight of engine and 
plane structure down to a minimum in order to 
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mtxiiiiiie the nuugin of pay load. Aa fiur aa the 
engine ia ooncemed, the outstanding develop* 
ment in this direction has been the steady im- 
provement and constantly widening adoption of 
the air cooled n^tor, chiefly of the radial type. 
In 1928 no less than 93 percent of all airplwe 
engines produced in the United States were of 
this type. 

Despite the inescapable influence of these 
Victors the industry has succeeded in keeping 
cost within limits which the superiority of air- 
plane service in speed and flexibility justifies in- 
curring upon a commercial basis. This general 
conclusion seems warranted fnim a sun’cy of the 
development of the a\iation induMiy’ in Amer- 
ica. It is doubtful whether the same deduction 
could fairly be made from foreign experience. In 
Europe all the great powers have followed the 
policy of subsidizing civil aviation for the ob- 
vious benefits which it affords as a potential arm 
of national defense. Indirectly, moreover, by the 
purchase of military planes, by the lease of air- 
port facilities free or for a nominal sum and by 
other means, substantial additions are made to 
these fiscal contributions fostering aviation. It is 
therefore difiicult to estimate to what extent the 
industry in foreign countries is approaching a 
position of self-support. 

Whatever the extent to which the aeronautical 
industry in the leading countries of Europe is 
subsidized, it is certain that in these countrk'S 
the manufacturers of aircraft are dependent 
upon government orders, domestic f»r foreign, 
for the major portion of their sales. Estimates 
from reliable sources place the percentage of 


production for government account, i.e. destined 
primarily for militaty purposes, at upwards of 
90 percent in France, for example. In this 
instance a substantial part of these goveniment 
purchases arc made by foreign governments, the 
major share of French aeronautical exports being 
destined for Czechoslovakia, Rumania, (i recce 
Poland and other countries closely allied poln- 
ically with France. In tb.e case of Germany such 
purchases for export appear to cxjuslituic the 
hulk of the business, since domestic sales arc 
limited by the fact that the German Republic is 
prevented by the terms of the Treaty of Vci 
saiilcs from anning itself with military’ planes. 

Furthermore, the dependence of the aircraft 
industr}' in Europe, ami particularly in con- 
tinental Europe, iijnin goveniment orders is, 
reflected in the comparative scale of output in 
different countries and in the close relationship 
lH:tvvecn \ariations in budget appropriations for 
aviation and manufacturing output. In 'lablc ii 
are presented such estimates as it has been 
possible to assemble regarding the recent ik- 
vclopment and present extent of the aircT.ilt 
manufacturing indii.stry abroad. It should be 
emphasized that the pertinent facts in this 
matter are not published but are regarded e\ti)- 
where in Europe as “official secrets*’ of the most 
confidential character. It is :'ily through such 
disclosures us are made in the course of pailia* 
mentar)' debates on the air biulget, and from 
the piecing together of statistics on exports and 
trade reports of industrial activity and emplo}- 
ment, that approximately accurate estimates of 
the volume of production may be made. 
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Perhaps the most striking facts brought out by 
the data in this tabic are first, the comparative 
extent of the industry among the several 
countries, which certainly does not reflect com- 
parative technical superiority but only the influ- 
ence of government support; and second, the 


rchtively great importance of the export trade 
for .ill European producers. It is to be borne m 
mind in the latter connection that the 
produced” refers to complete aircraft, while the 
value of exports, converted here into dollar 
values, represents in considerable share engines 
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and aooesiotiM M^ich are sold s^ntdy. increasingly prosperous may be finind in Ae 
rhe proo •** Amenca the aviation in- record of its growth from 1921 through 1029 
dustry as a whole is not only self-supporting but as indicated by the figures given in Table iii. 
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Aircraft Indi-stry in ihe United States 
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This trc-mcndoiis gro>Mh of the industry, a 
t\\cnt\foki increase in output and a tenfold in- 
crease in value product in nine years, could not 
lid\e been aj>prcciahly iniiucnced by other than 
strictK ccontimic con«>idcrations. The govern- 
ment today is buving only twice as many planes 
dh It was a decade ago. Kven if it were assumed 
that the prices paid by the go\ eminent were ex- 
ceptionally liberal, even exorbitant, which there 
IS no reason to believe, this fact could not ac- 
count for the stupendous growth of sale's to 
private purchasers. 

It may be suggested that the purchases of air- 
planes (pr priv'ate use have been artificially 
stimulated by government aid, as is so generally 
the case in Europe. The sole possibility c»i 
establishing the validity of this c'ontcntion lies in 
dn analy.sts of the air mail contracts. That a very 
^•frge portion of the existing system of commer- 
cial air transport has been established in reliance 
'il>on, and continues to depend primarily upon, 
the revenue from carrying the mails is un- 
ipiestionable. An analysis made by the writer on 
the basis of computations of postal receipts from 
^ir niail poundage indicates that the contract 
^^ail payments are approximately 30 percent in 


excess of the postal receipts from the mail car- 
ried, a not inconsiderable indirect subsidy. The 
amount this subsidy is decreasing, however, 
with the (ipodical readjustment of contract 
rates by th Post Office Department under the 
authoritv reserved in the original contracts. 

It is also to he noted that at the outside not 
more than 20 percent of the total number of air- 
planes in civilian use at present are operated by 
commercial air transport enterprises. As the air 
mail contr?''tors all fall into this category, which 
also includes many other operators who do not 
c.irry mail, it is manifest that a substantial part 
of the demand for airplanes comes from buyers 
whose purchasf*" receive no artificial stimulus 
whatever. No doubt a considerable part of this 
purely private demand springs from a sporting 
interest in aviation. But many industrial enter- 
prises have thought airplanes for business use on 
strictly profit and loss calculations of their serv- 
iceability. In addition it was estimated that over 
2;, percent of the total number of planes regis- 
tered at the end of 1928 W’ere engaged in “air 
serv’icc” operations, such as taxi service, crop 
dusting, photography, forest patrol, sight seeing 
and flying instruction, all on a commercial basis. 
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The rapid expansion of airplane production 
ahoxra in Tabic 11 required a a^rresponding in- 
flow of capital. In the year ending December 
1929, alone the new financing in the United 
States for the * aviation iiulustr}* exceeded 
$150,000,000. A computation of the market 
X'alue of outstanding stock of companies engaged 
in tliis field, including manufacturers of air- 
planes, engines and accessi)rics, air transport 
operators, air serxice operators and airport 
operators, in SeptemlM^r, 1928, showed a valua- 
tion of over $500,000,000. By September, 1929, 
this market valuation had mounted to appn)\i- 
mately $1,000,000,000. It goes without saying 
that neither of these sums repri^sents actual 
capital investment in the production of aiqdanes 
and the rendering of aviation scrxices. Both in- 
clude holding company stocks, and the latter, in 
particular, reflect the wildly inflated notions of 
future earning power attendant upon the specu- 
lative movement which collapsed in October, 
1929. Nevertheless, these figures are indicative 
of the absorption of aviation securities by the 
general public. 'Fheir significance can be better 
appreciated if it is remembered that aviation as a 
field of business enterprise had, properly speak- 
ing, no financial status at the beginning of 1926, 
the entire industrj' being then represented by a 
mere score of scattered, struggling airplane 
manufacturing concerns. 

As might have been expected, owing to the 
speculative risks inherent in any new industry 
and magnified in one like aviation, the capitaliza- 
tion rests entirely upon stock issues. At least in 
the case of the companies included in the above 
computations not a single bond issue was noted. 
The fact is eloquent testimony of the extent to 
which the attraction of new capital to the in- 
dustry has been influenced by anticipated rather 
than demonstrated earning power. But this was 
a circumstance which no newborn industry 
could avoid. That the net profits of some of the 
enterprises which have the benefit of nioncer 
experience, competent technical staffs and sound 
management have been gratifying, even fabu- 
lous, has not escaped attention. Unfortunately 
many new enterprises have been started with 
little more than ungrounded hopes as their 
basis: no technical knowledge, no definite com- 
mercial prospects and no organizing capacity. 
Many of these have already failed and more will 
follow in their footsteps — ^this is the price of ex- 
perience which each new generation, so it ap- 
pears, must purchase for itself. 

It 18 patent that the flow of capital to the 


industry was excessive. No competitive 
dustry under any conceivable circumstances can 
justifiably be capitalized, as was this industry in 
1928 and most of 1929, at from nine to ten tinus 
its gniss income. This meant a capitalization of 
net income, as actually occurred in the case of 
niimemus concerns in the industry, at rates of 
from 1 .6 percent up to 3 percent. It should bt 
noted, moreoxcr, that this happened in a new 
and extremely speculative industry. 

Who were the eager investors? No one knows 
w ilh certainty. It is know n, of course, tliat five or 
six influential investment hanking houses and at 
least one prominent commercial banking institu- 
tion sponsoreil the issue of a considerable part of 
this great mass of aviation securities. But 
whether, in the main, the banking interests were 
simply taking advantage of the profitable op- 
portunity afforded by tlic popular mania for 
aviation stocks, particul irly of aviation mergcis 
and holding companies, or whether on the other 
hand they shared in that mania and so continued 
to hold a substantial fraction of these stocks, no 
outsider will e\er he able to a.scertain. All that 
can be said is that if the hanking interests repre- 
sent the ultimate and not simply the inter- 
mediate source of much of the capital which has 
flowed into the aviation industry, the industrx is 
in a better position to wcathci the reaction whith 
inevitably follows such pcruids of commercial 
exuberance and financial folly. 

I’he rapid expansion of the industry gave rise 
also to somewhat similar problems in respect to 
the reenjiting of its personnel. In some ways 
producers in European countries were in a 
better position to overcome this difficulty than 
were American enterprises. The maintenance 
there, more fully and in greater vigor than in 
this country, of the tradition of skilled handi- 
craft as a basis for manufacture made readily 
available, particularly in the circumstances of 
the disruption of the older established industries 
following the w^r, an ample complement c)f 
trained artisans. American manufacturing in- 
dustries, on the other hand, have characteristi- 
cally and progressively displaced skilled handi- 
craft in productive proceaics by specialized 
machinery, until competent mechanics habitu- 
ated to careful workmanship constitute a com- 
pamtively small element in the laboring class. 
Moreover, writh the general conditions of pros- 
perity which have prevailed in the United States 
since 1923, the class of skilled artisans has not 
lacked employment opportunities. 

The aviation industry has been compelled m 
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^ese drcumstances to draw its working force 
away from other industries, and it has had to 
bid well for the services it desired It has at- 
tracted Its corps of machinists, welders, painters 
and general mechanics in large measure, proba- 
bly, from the automotive industries it has 
drawn upon the furniture industry for its com- 
plement ot cabinet makers and skilled wfnid 
workers The clothing trades ha\c fuiiushed 
some part of the industiy’s requirements for 
skilled needle workers in the consti action of 
fabric cosered wings But in all of these and in 
other cases of diversion of employment there are 
reasons for believing that the organi/crs of air- 
craft production in the Ignited States ha\e faced 
a more diflicult task of adaptation and training 
of the workers to niw standards and unfamiliar 
pioetsses than have Luropean producers The 
OIK advantage of the American as compared 
with the I uropean industry in respect to iccruit- 
ing a labor force has been the more migratory 
hibits of workmen Both licit and 

ihroad the industry has profited in some degree 
from the allurement which its pioneering and 
ad\enturoiis nature has had for potential 
workers 1 his feature stems bound to assure it 
in the future, more'over, a “first call * upon the 
better elements of the youthful workers who 
enter industrial employment every year It may 
he noted that this feature also tends to forestall 
unioni/ation I lying and even making maehuies 
to fiy is still more than half “adventure , and 
until It becomes thoroughly routine “trade * the 
prospects of effective labor organization will 
remain remote. 

In subsUntial part, no doubt, the dependence 
of the industry upon skilled labor is transitory 
Already there are a few manufacturers opei iting 
upon a sufficient scale to permit continuous 
quantity production of standardized parts either 
m specialized machines or by simple operations 
not requiring skilled craftsmen m the actuil 
processes of production And strenuous efforts 
•ire being made to organize production still mo*'** 
completely upon this model, thciebv relieving 
the industry of high labor costs But some 
standardization of product is indispensable to 
standardization and simplification of process Tn 
* new industry like aviation the manufactuicrs 
sre confronted with the necessity of continuous 
experiment upon the product in order to keep 
abreast of the development of the art The con- 
stant changes in specifications and design rcsult- 
wg from this unremitting urge to expcrimenta- 
hon tend to forestall the development of mecha- 
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nized processes in which manual skill and care- 
ful “fitting” are unnecessary With the gradual 
settling down upon the major features of air- 
plane design, however, there seems no reason to 
suppose that the aviation industry may not be 
nearly as fully released fioni dependence upon 
skilled labor as the automobile industry has 
been 

T he oigmizdtion of the industry at the incep- 
tion of its great commercial expansion, which 
began in 1926, was extremely specialized Fo» the 
ini^t part the engine makers, the plane build« is, 
the accessory manufaetureis, the transport and 
service operators represented separate and 
distinct branches of the industry Gradually at 
first, and luterlv with accek rated momentum, 
the integration of these siveral branches has 
ptoe ceded I siiillv the combination has been 
achieved ♦hrough holding companies, although 
in a few instances outfight absorption has 
brought units in several branches of the in- 
dustry within a single corporate structure No 
single branch has been the nucleus of these 
nieigtrs Of thi two largest and most compre- 
hensive concerns m the industry one began 
pnmanlv as a commercial trans|Mjrt business, 
the other sprang from an plane and moic par- 
tieiihih airplane engine manufacture I he ac- 
cessory manufacturers have apparently retained 
a greitir digici, of independence than the other 
branches ot the industrv 1 his is chiefly due to 
the fact tl jt aircraft accessories are often pro- 
duced in I ) pinetion with automobile accesso- 
ries, which constitute the bulk of their business 
Despite the example of one or tv\o successful 
consolidations merging airplane and even engine 
•nanufaeture with commercial air transport, it 
cannot be said that there exists a pronounced 
tendency toward the integration of the manu- 
iactunng d ision of the industry and the operat- 
ing division More evident is a tendency toward 
the formation of “groups,” holding companies 
or loan associations of companies engaged in all 
branches of av’«Mon There were four or hve 
such dominant groups in the I nited States in 
1929 This tendency has not manifested itself in 
Luropean aviation, and even in Amenca, ac- 
cording to a recent computation, there are more 
than si\ty independent manufacturers of aircraft 
and an craft engines quite outside of these 
gioups It is worth noting also that some of 
these integrated units have been far from suc- 
cessful Furthermore there appears to be no 
theoretical likelihood of a general development 
in that direction, for the advantages which it 
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offers, especially in a closer check of perform- 
ance on designing and the provision of a wider 
distribution of risk, are probably more than off- 
set by the loss of the benefits of specialization. 

The developpient of aircraft marketing agen- 
cies has shown, at least in the United States, a 
pronounced tendency to affiliate with the branch 
of the industn' engaged in the operation of air- 
ports. Probably this will continue to be the line 
of development for some time, at least until the 
genemi public becomes l^etter acquainted with 
the ad\antages of air tra>el and better assured of 
its safety, and until the nuintenance of adequate 
and convenient airports becomes a recognized 
municipal function. Transport planes arc in a 
special class as far as marketing is concerned; 
they arc distributed almost entirely by direct 
sale from the factory. The large mergers with a 
vanety of aircraft products to dispose of arc 
tending to huild up centralized sales organiza- 
tions. (>hcr companies ha%e relied either upon 
dealers in direct touch with the factory or upon 
special distributors. These independent dis- 
tributors have played an important part in the 
financing of airplane sales; and although this is 
bound to remain for long one of their important 
functions their \alue to the industry will 
probably derive in increasing measure from their 


other services, such as demonstration, indiiectly 
in connection with **8ight-8eeiig rides*' and air 
taxi service and directly in connection with 
sales, and from their inspection and repair work. 
In Europe up to the present independent 
marketing agencies have had only a minor de- 
velopment. Possibly the frequent requirement 
that subsidized air transport operators must 
purchase their equipment from domestic manu- 
facturers, together with the fact that govern- 
ment purchasers constitute such a preponderant 
part of the current demand, sufficiently acamnts 
for this situation. 

The ofganization of the export market has 
only recently been undertaken by American 
manufacturers. The comparatKe neglect of op- 
portunities for expansion in this sphere is 
e\idenced by the fact that only a minor portion 
of the American aeronautical production reaches 
foreign markets: 6 percent by value in 1027, 
8 percent in 1928 and 14 percent in 1929. 'Fhesc 
figures contrast 8haq>ly with the 40 percent 
exportation of Germany and the 25 pen cut ex- 
portation of France. Again, while the rnited 
States produced approximately 65 percent of the 
world output of airplanes in 1928, its share in the 
world e\[K>rt trade in aeronautical products in 
that year amounted to only 17 percent. Lattcih , 
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tiowever, Ainerican manufacturers have been 
turning their attention more and more to foreign 
fnarkets and in 1929 the American share in the 
aeronautical export trade of the world liad in- 
creased to about 29 percent. To develop this 
branch of the trade three fairly distinct types of 
organization have been evolved. I'he most 
thoroughgoing exploitation of foreign trade is 
achieved through cooperative exporting organi- 
zations. The larger mergers have been chiefly 
responsible for the formation of these sales 
agencies, designed to handle the varied prod- 
ucts of all their constituent producing units. 
Intensive advertising campaigns and the main- 
tenance of foreign oflices, with demonstration 
and servicing facilities, can ordinarily be under- 
taken only by these cooperative export market- 
ing agencies. A second method by w’hich 
manufacturers enter the foreign field is through 
a traveling representative wh<i sells directly and 
judges credit risks and sales possibilities as he 
goes. 'Fhe iK’H. and perhaps least satisfactory, 
method ot reaching the e\|H)rt demand is 
through local resident agents. These have the 
advantage of knowledge of l(M:al conditions and 
exemption from alien prejudice, but they are 
handicapped severely by the lack of familiarity 
with the product and with the want of funds for 
sustaining a long and costly campaign for ailti- 
vating a spontaneous demand for aeronautical 
pmducts. 

By these means American aircraft manufac- 
turers have been able recently to expand thei* 
export trade even more rapidly than their 
domestic trade. I'able iv shows the amount and 
destination of American exports in 1 928 and 1 929. 
Whether upon a quantity basis or upon a 
value basis, it will be seen that the export trade 
more than doubled in these two years. At the 
same time, the total production of airplanes was 
increasing only 27 percent (1 able iii). Perhaps 
the most important facts disclosed by these 
figures aye the predominance of the markets of 
the western hemisphere for American aero- 
nautical exports, especially of airplanes; ti.. 
enormous expansion of the trade with Liatin 
American countries recently; the contrast of the 
comparative insignificance of the European de- 
mand for complete American aircraft with the 
substantial and growing European demand for 
American engines and accessories; and the 
responsiveness of the demand for engines and 
parts, many of which are used as replacements, 
to the cumulative increase of American aircraft 
in service abroad. Up to the present American 
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export has been restricted by the failure of the 
United States to ratify the International Con- 
vention for Air Navigation and thus to secure 
mutual validation of its certificates of airworthi- 
ness. Arrangements for an agreement on this 
point are in process, and it is to Be expected that 
this obstacle to trade will soon be removed. 

It is worthy of note that the principal source 
of the foreign demand for aircraft is still from 
governments and governmental agencies. It is 
reported that sales abroad to private parties and 
business concerns arc the exception. Neverthe- 
less the steady expansion of international com- 
mercial air lines will undoubtedly tend to 
change this situation. The extension of the air 
mail routes from the United States to several 
Central and South American countries in recent 
months was one of the factors responsible for the 
remarkable increase in the aeronautical trade 
between these countries. Eventually there seems 
no reason to doubt that the distribution of the 
foreign demand between private and govern- 
mental sources will approach the distribution of 
the domestic demand in the United States, 
although the extent and rapidity of the growth 
of private and commercial use of aircraft will 
depend upon the growth of w ealth and industry. 

This review of the industrial and commercial 
organization of the aviation industry indicates 
dearly that it has established for itself an inde- 
pendent status or place in the economic struc- 
ture. Without overlooking the substantial inter- 
ests of ihr^ or four of the larger automobile 
manufactui rs in certain branches of aviation, 
one can say definitely that it has not developed 
as an aujunct of the automobile industry, al- 
though it has many similar problems, has had to 
look to that industry for much of its trained 
personnel and during the experimental stage was 
dependent upon it for assistance in perfecting 
and providing suitable motors. Somewhat simi- 
lar is its relationship as a transport agency to the 
railroads. The aviation industr}' is establishing 
its own lines, or “channels of trade,” and is 
developing its own distinctive traffic. The ex- 
perience of one or tw^o railroads w'hich have 
made attempts to develop aviation as a mere 
auxiliary to rail transportation lends no support 
to an opposite conclusion. 

In all this, industrial history is repeating it- 
self. A new industry does not generally develop 
as an adjunct to an old, established line of manu • 
facturing, even though in its early stages it may 
borrow extensively from its predecessors. Not 
only does each new industry present new tech- 
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nical and confimercial problems, but the man- 
agers and directors of older mdustncb seem to 
lose their adventurous inclinations ^hen they 
become absorl'ied in the a)mplic«ited routine of 
their own affairs There must then be new ad- 
venturers, adventurers with money, with skill, 
with lalior, to found new industries Ihe avia- 
tion industrv has been no exception It illus- 
trates again the resourcefulness and ingcnuitv of 
human kind in ^'outwitting" nature and still 
more in escaping from the dead hand of scKial 
custom and inertia. 

Myron W. WsrKiNs 

\vUTiON Lvvv I he invention and suc- 
cessful operation of navigable airships at the 
beginning of the present centurv pioinptly 
called for new rules of law to govern the unusual 
conditions thus created In the earlv da vs of the 
airship It was natural that the absence of statute 
and treat V should be met b\ recourse to the 
general principles of common and civil law and 
of customarv inteniational 1 iw \\ ithin the past 
decade, however, there has been a rapid growth 
of regulatorv legislation in lv)th fields, and the 
adoption of a bodv of spieuli/ed rules governing 
iverv phase of the use of aircraft, private and 
commercial, as well as clf>mcstic and interna- 
tional, mav be expected 

International Rf^laitom 'Fhc regulation of 
acnal navigation was first attempted at a {.on- 
gress of Eunjpean nations w hich met at Pans in 
1910 at the invitation of the I rench government 
Vn elalK>rate code of air law v\as drafted, but it 
failed of adoption because of disagreement 
among the leading powers as to the use of the air 
space over national terntory b> foreign aircraft. 
Nine \cars later, during the deliberations of the 
Peace Conference, the Supreme Council ap- 
pointed a commission of seventeen members to 
study the problem and to prepare a draft of an 
international convention On October 13, 1919, 
the Convention for the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation, or International Flying Co ivention, 
providing a uniform rule for the navigation of 
aircraft across national lines, was signed at 
Pans by twenty-six states, including the United 
States The convention, which has become the 
basis of the law of aviation in most countnes, 
has not yet been ratihed by the Ignited States; it 
had, however, been ratified by nineteen coun- 
tries by March, 1929, and seven others had 
adhered to it 

Article 1 of this convention recognizes that 
^‘every Power has complete and exclusive 


sovereignty over the air space above its tern- 
tory,” including adjacent territorial watiix 
Article 2 provides that each state undertakes m 
time of peace to accord freedom of inncKtnt 
pass.igt alxjve its terntoty to the aircraft of the 
contracting states without distinction of nation- 
ality, provided the conditions laid down in the 
convention arc observed Succeeding articles 
contain provisions with respect to the courses to 
be followed by foreign airships, the detemiina 
tion of the nationality of aircraft by their owner- 
ship and registration, a minimum standard of 
competence of the ofheers and ercv\ of the nr- 
ship and the restriction of the right of passage lo 
the aireiait of the eontiaeting states The con- 
vention further creates an I nte rnational Com- 
mission for \ir Nivigation, oigani/ed so is to 
secure predominint voting power to the Ii\t 
Great Powers and placid under the direction of 
the I.cague of Nations T he duty of the coin 
mission IS to eonsidir proposals for amending 
the convention, to eolket information coneern 
ing air nav igition, to publish ofheial maps irul to 
prepare opinions C ustoms fiaud is prcvinted h\ 
a provision tint aircraft must depart from im> 
alight in spteiill\ desigintid * customs mo 
dromes" txelusivclv and thit frontiers nn\ In 
crossed onlv at punts indieated on aeroniutic il 
maps The papers of the aircraft are lo lu 
examined at the customs leroelroines after the 
manner of the ex iinination in port of the pipers 
of a marine vessel I wo protocols amending the 
convention hive been adopted under dale of 
October 27, ICJ22, and June 30, 192^, both 
coming into force on December 14, 11^26, llu 
effect of ihosL amendments h.is been to pirmit 
states, partus to the convention, to enter into 
separate agree mcnls with other states not partus 
and aisfj to change the composition c>f the Inter- 
national C ornmission so as to substitute for the 
control of the hve poviers a single vote for each 
of the slates represented On June iSi *929, i 
conference of forty -three states hy the 

International Commission for Air Navigation 
adopted resolutions embodying a draft protocol 
of amendments to \rticlcs 3, 5, 7, 15, 34 » 37 * 4 ^ 
and 42 of the convention of 1919* the primary 
object of which was to facilitate the ratification 
of the convention by the signatory states which 
had not yet ratified it and the adhesion of non- 
contracting states. The presence at the con- 
fci-^ncc of seventeen states, including the 
United States, not then parties to the conven- 
tion would indicate the probability of their 
becoming parties in due time. 
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Because of its fiulure to ratify the Interna- 
tional Convention it has become necessary for 
the United States to obtain special permission 
from foreign governments when American air- 
men undertake flights into or across foreign 
territory, unless such flights arc covered by the 
terms of existing treaties. I'hc Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, section 6, makes provision for 
reciprocity of treatment in accordance with 
which the secretary of commerce may authorize 
aircraft registered under the law of a foreign 
nation and not a part of its armed forces to he 
na\igated in the United States if the foreign 
nation grants a similar privilege in respect to 
aircraft of the United States. 'Fhe act provides 
further that ports of entry be designated for civil 
aircraft from abroad and that the customs and 
public health laws be applied to civil air naviga- 
tion to such extent and under such amditions as 
the secretary of the treasury shall deem neces- 
sarv'. Similar provisions cover the admission of 
aliens arrivincr in the country by aircraft under 
the terms of the immigration laws. Navigation 
by foreign militar}' aircraft is specifically for- 
bidden, and the general principle is laid down 
that the United States has complete sovereignty 
of the .lir space over its territory. 

More recently, at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States held at Havana, 
the United States signed on February 20, 1928, 
the Pan-American Convention on Commercial 
Aviation. 'Fhe pmvisions of this convention 
follow in general the lines of the InteniationJ 
C’onvention of 1919. Without setting up a com- 
mission corresponding to that created by the 
convention of 1919 the parties obligate them- 
selves to ciK)pcratc in the distribution of mete- 
orological information, in the establishment of a 
unifonn system of signals and in the promotion 
through the agency of the Pan-American Union 
of unilform law’s and regulations gew erning aerial 
navigation. 

The rules of law governing aerial navigation in 
peace time give way in time of war to the com- 
plete sovereignty of each belligerent over the r 
space over its territory. In pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the Washington Conference, Fehniary 4, 
1922, a commission of jurists met at The Hague 
from December 11,1922, to February 19,1923* 

and adopted a draftcodcofsixty-tw'oarticlesdeal- 
ing with the classifleation of marks of aircraft,the 
rights of neutral powers to forbid or to regulate 
the entrance of belligerent aircraft within their 
jurisdiction, the lawfulness of the position of 
airmen as combatants, the instruments and 
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methods of aerial warfare, including bombard- 
ment, and with visit and search, capture and 
condemnation. Pending the adoption of this 
draft code the older law of war, which is in part 
customary and in part embodied in The Hague 
Conventions of 1907, still prcv*ails; but because 
of the controversies concerning the application 
of the old law to aircraft the whole question of 
the law of aerial warfare is still debatable. 

National Regulations. Before 1914 a nun^ber 
of European amntries had passed laws regulat- 
ing aviation. Since the war these laws have in 
most cases been con.siderahly modified. The 
comprehensive French law of 1913, for instance, 
has been supplemented by later decrees, one of 
June 6, 1919, providing for elaborate administra- 
tive control over and coordination of commerce 
and manufacture, in like manner the legislation 
of (Germany, Italy, Holland and other countries, 
which antedates the International C^invention of 
1919, has been modified to bring it into accord 
with that agreement. In countries where there 
was no prior legislation the provisions of the 
convention of 1919 have in general formed the 
basis of national legislation. Thus the British 
Air Navigation Act of 1920 carries with it the 
ratification of the International Convention of 
1919 and gives the government power to carry 
out the convention by issuing orders in council 
covering the details of licensing, inspection, 
commerce and traflic regulations. Absolute 
liability for damage is imposed, and penalties 
are prcbC’f cd for dangerous flying. 

In the i nited States the separate states have 
in the exercise of their police powers the right to 
regulate the use and operation of aircraft to the 
extent ncccssar}’ to protect the liv es and property 
of their citizens, provided only that such regula- 
tion does not encroach upon the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce and that the state statutes arc not in viola- 
tion of the due process of law required by the 
Fouiieenth Amendment. The individual states 
were thus calhd upon to determine rights of 
jurisdiction and property in the air, the former 
on the part of the state itself as against the 
Ignited States, the latter on the part of the owner 
of the particular area of land as against those who 
might seek to fly over such land. It was also 
necessary to adjust the ordinary law of torts to 
meet the special condition of injury caused by 
aircraft to persons or property on the land 
beneath. Again special provisions were required 
to make clear the jurisdiction of the state over 
crimes or torts conunitted by aircraft in passage 
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as well as provisions fixing the criminal liability 
of aircraft. Lastly there were the problems of 
the registration of aircraft, the licensing of pilots 
and the prescription of special rules of the 
road/* 

The problems thus presented to the individ- 
ual states were at first solved, if solved at all, by 
each state without reference to tlie action of 
others. 'Fhe resulting confusion created a de- 
mand for uniform state legislation; and by 1^29 
twenty states had adopted the Uniform State 
I-,aw of Aeronautics drafted by the Committee 
on Air I^w of the American Bar Association. 
Aca>rding to this law the sovereignty in the 
space above the lands and waters of a particular 
state is declared to rest in the state except \\ here 
granted to and assumed by the United States 
pursuant to a constitutional grant from the 
people of the state. On the other hand the o\\ ner- 
ship of the space above the lands and waters of 
the state is declared to be vested in the 8c\eral 
owners of the surface l>eneath, subject to a right 
of flight by others which is held to be lawful un- 
less it is conducted at such low altitude as to 
interfere with the then existing use to which the 
land or water or the space above it is put by the 
owner, or unless the flight is so amducted as to 
involve imminent danger to persons or property 
on the land or water beneath. The landing of 
aircraft is unlawfiil without consent of the owner 
except in the case of a forced landing. The owner 
of the aircraft is made absolutely liable, irrespec- 
tive of negligence, for injuries to persons or 
property on the land or water beneath, unless 
the injury' is caused in whole or in part by the 
negligence of the person injured or of the owner 
of the property injured. Considerable objection 
to this section of the law has developed; it was 
omitted by three of the twenty states which have 
adopted the Uniform Law, and the American 
Bar Association is considering this objection in 
preparing its code of aeronautical law. Under 
the existing Uniform Law liability in cases of 
collision of one aircraft with another L deter- 
mined by the rules of law applicable to torts on 
land. Crimes and torts committed during flight 
and contracts and other legal relations entered 
into are to be governed by the laws of the state 
as if committed or entered into on land. It is 
made a misdemeanor to engage in trick or 
acrobatic flying or to fly at dangerously low 
levels over a thickly inhabited area or over a 
public gathering, and it is also a misdemeanor 
while in flight to kill or to attempt to kill birds 
or animals. 


Since the Uniform Law contains no provision 
for the licensing of pilots or the registration of 
aircraft, further drafts of proposed legislation 
have been submitted. These suggest cither that 
a federal license be required for all pilots and all 
aircraft operating within the state or, whcr»* 
state constitutional requirements prevent this 
that a state or a federal license be required, Icmv- 
ing it to the state to arrange that its license re* 
quirements be made identical with the federal 
requirements. At the end of 1929 eighteen states 
had adopted a law requiring a federal license for 
all pilots, sc\en had required either federal or 
state license and only nine states had no license 
requirements. 

I'he feilcral government has the power to 
regulate all aircraft operating in interstate com- 
merce and thus lias Cfintrol over most commer- 
cial aviation. Since 1926, when the Bingham- 
Parker bill, known by title as the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, was passed, the federal go\ eminent 
has taken an active part in the regulation of 
a\iation. 'Phe act makes it the diitj oi the secre- 
tary of amimerce tii foster air navigation; he is 
also authorized to determine upon regulations 
for the registration of aircraft and for the 
ance of registration, aircraft and ainnan certifi- 
cates. Penalties are imposed u|>on the navigation 
of aircraft in \ioIation of the rules thus issuul. 
Pursuant to the pnnisions of this act tlie De- 
partment of Commerce has issued a series ot 
*‘Air Commerce Regulations’* setting forth in 
detail such matters as the conditions of the 
licensing and registration of aircraft. 'Phese 
regulations also restrict acrobatic fl)ing, pre- 
scribe fixed minimum heights over congested 
areas and set forth other similar air traffic rules 
which apply to all civil and commercial airrratt 
licensed or unlicensed, whether flown privately 
or engaged in interstate or intrastate commerce. 
Finally it may be noted that the powers of the 
secretary of commerce arc sufficiently broad to 
enable him to impose the necessary restrictions 
upon civil aircraft in the event of war between 
the United States and another state. 

CiiARi-ES G. Fenwick 
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Industry: Vivian, E. C., and Marsh, W. L., 
qf Aero/Hiutiu (London igai); Pratt, H. B., Comnuf 
dal Airships (Tendon 1920); llolt, Thomas G., Acm 
Tramport (London 1920); Hodgson, J. E., Tiw tits- 
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tory AermtauHci in Great Britain (Oxford 1924); 
SpAiRht, J. M., Tiw Beginnings of Organised Air Power 
(lA>ndon 1927)* Edwards, I. A. R , and Tymim, F., 
Commerctal Air Transport (lx>ndon 1926), llirsch- 
auci, L., Vatnatton dc transport (Pans 1920), Ronomo, 
Oscar, L' aviation commeraale (Pans 1926), Lampud, 
Piciic, I^s rapports entre Vetat Jran^ais et les contpa- 
ftuns de transport publus a^nem (P.iris 1927); Coniitd 
^at10lul d*£tudes Scniales et Politiques, L*at*tanon, 
puibleme national^ prMhne rnondiai, lommumcattom de 
Loui^ Breguet it d'autres (RouloKnc-sur-Seine 1928); 
TilKcnkamp, Eiich, Der Luftterkehr (Uster 1924); 
Wust, A., Die Bedentung dei Lufiverkchti fur das 
\\ iHSihaftshbin (BciKisch-Ciladhach i9?7), Breuer, 
K, Die Wirtsthajthchkeit des Lufu erkehrs (CVdoKnc 
1928); PoIlo>», C H , /J<r WiUluftitrkih} utne Ent~ 
iiKklung, iieogntphte und uutschaflluhe Uidtutung 
(I tipsic i929)« Kennedy, 'J\ H , An Introduction to 
thi h(tiftofnu\ of Air Tiampoitation (New York 1924); 
“Aviation,*’ ed b\ h. A Trihenor in American 
Audeiii) ot Political and SchmI Science, Amah^viA. 
t\\\i (1927), Buieaii of Kadwav Rconomics, Coit and 
Ihithpnunt of Comnurdal Aiiatwn (Washington 
J92S), Dicknian, R W., This filiation Business (New 
^ork 1929). Black, A, Transport Ariatwn (2nd ed. 
New ^oIk ic^aqi, VWxdlev, I (1 , and Hill, E. W., 
Aophirti till i d ttton (ilcilKwood 1929), Bennett, 

K R, h tafton Its (^ommtrtud and Ftnantial AspetU 
(\ k \\ ’^oik 1920). (joldstrom, John, A Narratwe 
Jiiston of I? lation (\t\\ \ ork i9^o), Joint Committee 
cm ( iNil Aviation ol the United States Dcpaitmentof 
kommene and the Amencan EnmneerinK ("ouncil, 

( t t! Aiiation (N<«\\ 'Nork i 92 ( 0 , A ork, B V., *‘C 1 d 
AcinnautKs m the United Kingdom,” United States, 
Buieau ot 1 ortii^n *md Dc^mestic C'ommercc, Tiaiie 
Information Built tin, no. 518 (Washington 1927); 

L nittd States, I )cpartmcnt ot Commerce, Acionautics 
Branc h, (lonmu rnal - hionautu \ in (Jernianv, Informa- 
tion Bulletin no. 22 (WashinKtcm 1927), United States, 
DepartfiKnt of Uominercc, Aeronautics Brunch, t^o :i 
jUronautus in the I nited Statis, Aeronautics Bulletin 
no I (Washington 1928), (heat Britain, Air Ministr>', 
Tht Approach Tmiaids a S\ stem of Impeiial Air Com- 
tnunu ations ( I amdon 1 926). I or discussion ot spec la] 
aspec ts ot commerc lal a\ lation Black, A , Cm tl Air- 
ptnts and Atrruiys (New' A ork 1928), Swc*cncv, S B., 
Ihe Sat lire and Dnilopment of Atiation Insurance 
(Philadelphia 1927). 

For Disci’ssion or the Military Asphcis or 
Avr\nov. Spaiftht, J. M., Air Porcer and Jfar Rights 
(l^ndon 1924), Sherman, W C , Air IVatfarc (New 
Aork 1^26); Doinberi; zu Ilcr/berp, Ernst, hicihcrr 
von, Das Luftfahrsiug als Kiugsfahsreug in I olker- 
recht (Hamhurp 11^26); Thomson, C B. T., Air ^ ^ts 
and I^oblems (Ix>ndon 1927), Umsc, M W’ , Antal 
Bombardment and the Intel national Rigulatwn of Uor- 
fare(Se\s York 1928); Bumc>, C D., Ihe IVaild, the 
Air, and the Future (l.iondon 1929). 

For hik Iwtw of Aviation. Hazcltine, H. D , The 
of the Air (Ixindon 1911); Moore, John Bassett, 
international Lmv and some Current Illusions (New 
York 1924) ch. v; Zollman.i, C. F. CJ., Imu of the Air 
(Milwaukee 1927); Pixel, R. W’., Law of filiation 
(New York 1927); Tissot, Jean, De la respomabthtt in 
rncifi^re de natngation aeiienne (Pans 1925V, Savoia, 
Cesare, La responsabilitd civile dd vjttore aero (Rome 
1928); Henry-Cottannier, Andr<, Elements criateurs 
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du droit adrien (Paris 1929); Davis, F. J., AeronauHcai 
Law (I.aMi Anpeles 1930). 

For SrATisTics and Current Information: 
United States, National Advisory Comnuttee for 
Aeronautics, Annual Report, published m W'ashing- 
ton since 1916; United States, Department of Cam- 
merce, Aetonautica Branch, Domestic Air News, semi- 
monthly (Washington, Apnl, 1927 -June, 1929); 
United Suites, Department of C*ommercc, Acionautics 
Branch, Air Commerce Bulletin, semi-monthly (Wash- 
ington 1929- ); Great Britain, Air Ministry, Civil 
Aviation Directoiate, Annual Report on the Progress of 
Civil Atiation, Parliamentary Papers by Command 
(lamdon 1919- ); Germany, Reichsvcrkchiniini- 
stenum, Luftfahrtahteilung, Deutsche Lufttirlchrs- 
statisttk, published in Berlin since 1926; League of 
Nations, Armaments Yiar Book, vols. i-iv (Geneva 
1924-29), Aircraft Yearbook, published annually in 
New York since 1919, Jahrbuch fur Luftterkehr, 
published annually in Munich since 1924, vols. i-111 
(1924-27); L'annie aeronautique, published annually 
in Pans since IQ19; Atiation, published w'eckly in 
New AA«*’k since 1916, statistical numbers and supple- 
ments pubkshed irregularly since October, 1929. 

AVOIDANCE. In virtually every primitive 
tiociety behavior toward certain relatives by 
blood or marriage follows prescribed patterns. 
A male Crow Indian, for example, is friendly 
to a brother-in-law but circumspect in discuss- 
ing sevual matters before him; he indulges in 
nbaldry with his sister-in-law and offers pres- 
ents to his father's kin whenever he secures 
booty. Since such terms as “brother” and 
“sister” arc generally extended to more remote 
kin, all one’s relatives may thus be treated 
accordin’ to fixed standards. Such predeter- 
mined coi> luct falls largely into two categories, 
which have been labeled respectively “a\oid- 
ance” and “privileged familiarity.” 

Of the avoidance rules affecting blood rela- 
tives, that regarding the relation between brother 
and sister is most interesting. In some Melane- 
sian groups they never utter each other’s name, 
and neither may enter a hut occupied by the 
other; in Lepers’ Island the separation occurs 
about the time of the girl’s puberty, when she 
leaves the pare '>tal roof to forestall contact with 
her brother. “If after the separation brother and 
sister meet on a path, the girl will get out of the 
w'ay and both will look dowm so as to avoid 
seeing one another. . . . The avoidance con- 
tinues even after death, for if one dies the other 
will not enter the house where the corpse is 
lying but will mourn outside” (Rivers, W. 11 . R., 
Jhe History of Melanesian Society, 2 vols., 
Cambridge, Eng. 1914, vol. i, p. 213). Such 
rigor has not been noted in America, but several 
Plains tribes, such as the Crow and Arapaho, 
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forbid adult siblings of opposite sex to converse 
freely. It is likely that this rule occurs more 
commonly than printcxl evidence suggests and 
has merely eluded the attention of observers. 

Parent-in-law .tabus are instances of a\oid- 
ance most commonly recorded. That between 
son-in-law and mothcr-in-law is especially 
intense and widespread. It may be accompanied 
by avoidance between a man and his wife's 
father, but this obligation is almost uniformly 
less rigorous. On the other hand a woman and 
her husband's father (or elder kinsmen) have 
social relations strictly tabued in certain areas 
(Siberia), but the distribution of this rule does 
not approximate that of the mother-in-law and 
son-in-Iaw' tabu, which is found in many parts 
of America, Africa and Australia. A Crow 
Indian never speaks to his wife's mother nor 
she to him; neither is supposed to utter the 
other’s name; and any word forming part of the 
name of one is superseded in the other s speech 
by a roundabout phrase. Among the I^ngo 
Negroes of the I’pper Nile a man will go so far 
as to send messages to prevent his wife's mother 
from getting into his way when he has to pass 
through her \iilage. 

Because of their striking character these cus- 
toms, especially of the last mentioned type, 
have elicited various interpretations. Freud tries 
to solve the problem in ps}choanalytic terms, 
but insuperable difficulties arise from the fact 
that even the most widespread avoidance rules 
are capriciously distributed. In North America, 
where alone sjstematic inquiries have been 
instituted, large groups of tribes lack avoidance 
rules and sometimes neighboring and kindred 
peoples present striking differences. Thus the 
Navajo strictly foibid speech between mother- 
in-law and son-in-lawr, but the Hopi next door 
to them have no such custom; and of the vast 
Shoshoncan family the Lemhi in central Idaho 
seem to be the solitary member to recognize 
the tabu. It is therefore inadmissible to suppose 
that the relationship between these ainnities 
intrinsically precipitates a tabu. Tylor proposed 
a correlation with rules of residence: when the 
young couple took up their abode with the wife's 
kin he assumed that there would be a tabu 
between son-in-law and mother-in-law; while 
the contrary rule of residence would be linked 
with a tabu between daughter-in-law and father- 
in-law. Tylor attempted a statistical proof, 
which fails partly because he assumes gratu- 
itously that all occurrences are due to independ- 
' ent development, partly from the deficiency of 


his empirical data. His idea, however, is aug- 
gestive and should be tested in the light of 
present knowledge and with proper regard to 
the influence of diffusion. One psychological 
interpretation, while by no means awering the 
whole range of avoidance, seems v;Uid for nianv 
relevant phenomena. Avoidance rules appl> 
laigcly to persons of opposite sex who by the 
tril>al rules arc forbidden to mate, while licensed 
familiarity obtains between potential mates. 

Robert 11. Lowin 

Srt : Taiii ; Kinship; Inc tsr. 

Consult: Thum\%<i]d, Richard, “MeidunB” m Rtn! 
le\ikondcr Vorfteulaihle, \o!. \iii, p. 121 31; Cadden- 
weiscr, A. A , “Tc)toniism’* in Journal of Amnuan 
FM-lMre, \ol. wiii (igio'> 179 293; TMnr, i: H. 
‘*()n a McthcKi ot Iiucsti^Mtin); the nevciopment ui 
Institutions’* in /XnthniivdoKtcal Institute ot (iri.it 
Untain and Ireland, \ol win (18S8) 24s 72, 
Fnwer, J. (i., Ps\ilir*s Ta^k (2nd ed. Jamdon mn) 
p. 75-*>i; Ffcud, Sigmund, Totem und Tahu (Ixipsic 
tr b> A A. Hrill (London 1919) p. 16 2S, 
R. II., Prinntne Sonetv (New \ork 1920) p. 
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AXELROD. PAMCL BORISSOVICH (1CS50- 
1928), Russian social democrat. The son of .1 
Jewish innkeeper, he was strongly influenced in 
early life by the writings of Lassallc. Origiiullv 
he was a follower of Bakunin, but in 1S80, wlicn 
*‘Land and Freedom,” the oi^ani'/ation of the 
Narodniki^ split into a faction advocating polit- 
ical struggle and the terror and a faction opposed 
to them, he joined the latter. He scxjii bee.inie a 
Marxist, however, and with Plekhanov and three 
others founded the first Russian .social denio- 
cnitic organization, “The Emancipation of 
Labor'* (1883). Thnnighoiit the eighties and 
nineties Axelrod was active in the Marxist 
propaganda in Russia and participated in the 
controversies which the Marxians waged with 
the \arodmki. In the Lite nineties he strongly 
oppased that Marxian group which represented 
the antipolitical tendency called “economism.” 
He was one of the six founders and first editors 
of the famous social democratic organ Iskra 
(The Spark). At the second party congress of 
the Russian social democrats at Ix)ndon in 1903 
he sided against Lenin with the minority which 
afterward became the Menshevik faction and 
party. Throughout the rest of his life he played 
a prominent role in developing the policies of 
the Mensheviks. In the Revolution of I 9 ®S 
Axelrod advocated collaboration with the bour- 
geois liberals, and in 1908 was prominent m 
the movement to reorganize the Russian party 
along western European lines. It was hoped that 
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after this reconstruction the party would be 
in a position to supplement its underground 
operations with a range of activities tolerated 
by the law. During the World War he attended 
the internationalist congress at Zimrnerwald and 
signed its manifesto. He did not return to 
Russia in 1917 and denounced the seizure of 
power by the Bolsheviks. In the hst years of 
his life Axelrod was a member of the executive 
committee of the Second Internatumal. To- 
gether with Plekhanov he was regarded as 
personifying “westernist** elements in Russian 
Marxism. While Plckhanov’s talents lay in the 
field of theory, Axelrod was chiefly concerned 
with problems of organization and tactics. 

M\X I^ASTMAN 

Consult: Kautsky, Karl, "Was uns Axelrod kaW' in 
Die (ieselhcfiaft, \ol. ii (1925) pt. ii, 117-25; Dan, 
Tlicodrir, "Paul Axdn>d" in Die (iestlMuift, vul. v 
(1^28) pt. i, 485 g6; Martow, J., anil Oan, Theodor, 
(Sischuhtc tier ruwtschen So::utldt‘mttktatiey tr. Iroin 
the Russian by Alexander .Stein (Berlin igah). 

AYALA, BALTASAR (i 54 .S-J 54 ), Spanish 
jurist and political theorist. He was born in 
Antwerp, educated at I^iuNain and served 
under the Prince of Parma as the advocate 
genenil of the armies of Philip ii in the Nether 
lands. He was a devout Catholic and had some 
influence in the royalist party opposed to the 
Prince* of Orange, in whom the Flemish party 
of independence saw a s\mbol of political and 
religious liberty. In 1582 he published the 
famous De jure et officiis hellicis ct disciphtia mtif 
tari (Douai; tr. by J. P. Bate, with an introduc- 
tion on the life and work of Ayala In John 
Westlake, 2 vols., in Classics of International 
Law' scries, Washington 1912), to^^hich (irotius 
often refers in his De jure belli. Although he 
W'as strongly influenced by the Spanish juristic 
school of Franciscus of Victoria, for political 
reasons Ayala differed from it on a number of 
important issues. 

Ayala, recognized several legitimate objcciivcs 
of war, such as the avenging of injustice, na- 
tional defense, the suppression of infidels wiio 
oppose the spread of the (lospel, and the 
punishment of rebellious subjects. Ayala main- 
tained that the punishment of rebels is not 
subject to the laws of w*ar and that the principle 
jidcs servanda hostis need not be obserwd in this 
connection. The prince a divine representa- 
tive is endowed with absolute power and lias 
the right to resort even to cruelty in the ircat- 
oient of a rebellious subject: legitimus cnim 
princeps quamvis arudelis et iniquus. The people 
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cannot judge the prince; only the pope can force 
him to conform to the laws of justice. Regicide 
is impious. There is no religious objection to 
the execution of a subject who rises against the 
king. 

Fernando de los Rfos 

Consult: KniKht, W. S. M., "Balthazar Ayala and 
his MTork" in Journal of Comparative Legidation and 
International lAm\ 3rd ser., vol. iii (1921) 220 27; 
Nys, r.rnest, Les origines de droit international (Brus- 
sels 1894) p. 76. 

AYCOCK, CHARLES BRANTLEY (1859- 
1912), American political leader and educational 
reformer. He was bom in North Carolina and 
graduated from the university of that state in 
1880. As the Democratic nominee for governor 
in 1900 Aycock led a notable campaign to 
secure an amendment to the state constitution, 
requirin'- literacy as a qualification for suffrage. 
It was largely thrr>ugh his influence as governor 
(1901 *04) that North Carolina committed itself 
to a pnigram of iinixersal education. 

Although eminent as lawyer and orator it w^as 
as leader of the mov ement for public education 
that Ajcock rc^iulcred his most effective service 
to his state and to the South as a whole. He 
organized and led campaigns to arouse the 
people on the subject of better schools. Larger 
legislative appropriations for schools, a length- 
ened term, increased local school taxes, facilities 
for training teachers, increases in teachers* 
salaries, t'l'* reduction of illiteracy, the estab- 
lishment *1 rural high schcK)ls, the enactment 
of compiilsi I y sclirH)! laws- these improvements 
and others resulted from the rexival movement 
which he inspired and led. Much of the progress 
in scluxds for both v\hites and blacks which 
North C’arolina has made since 1900 and the 
present friendly race relations in that state are 
due to llu w’ork of Aycock and of tliose who 
followed his leadership. 

Edgar W. Knight 

Consult: Connor, R. D. W., and Poe, Clarence, The 
JaJc and Speech ■'( Chailes Brantley Aycoek (New 
York 1912); KniKht, Ed^ai W., Public Sthool Educa» 
lion in yorth Cafohna (Boston 1916); Alderman, 
E. A,, "Charles Brantlev Aycock” in Southern Pio» 
neeis in Soiial IntnpreUitiun^ ed. by 11 . W. Odum 
(Chapel Hill, N. C. 1925). 

AZCARATE, ( 5 UMERSINDO DE (1840- 
1917), Spanish jurist, sociologist and social re- 
former. He was professor of comparative law 
at the l^niversity of Madrid. His works on law 
include: Constitucion inglesa y la politica del 
continente (Madrid 1878), El regimen parla-^ 
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mentario en la prdctica (Madrid 1885, and ed. 
Madrid 1S92), in which he analyzed and advo- 
cated the English parliamentary system, and 
Ensayo sobre la historia del derecho de propriedad 
(3 vols., Madrid 1879-83), A\hich included a 
study of the Irish agrarian law of 1881. In 
Estudios economicos y sociales (Madrid 1876) and 
El problema social (Madrid 1881) he espoused 
state intervention and social reform. The the- 
oretical foundation of his \\ork is to be found 
in Concepto de la sociolnglay un estudio sobre los 
deberes de la riqueza (Madrid 1904). Deri\ ing his 
ideas from the organismic-spiritualistic school 
represented by Krause, he concluded that 
“the laws of the c\olution of socict> the study 
of which he understood to be the {Kculiar 
object of sociologj*, could not resemble the laws 
of physics, since they governed a spiritual or- 
ganism. 

In 1903 the Spanish government founded the 
Instituto de Reformas Sociales to formulate 
programs for social legislation. Azearate was 
appointed a member of this organization and 
soon became president, an office which he held 
until his death. He participated in the initiation 
and elaboration of projects, later approved by 
parliament, concerning the labor of women and 
children, apprenticeship contracts, industrial 
accidents, Sunday rest, councils of industrial 
conciliation and arbitration, cheap housing and 
factory inspection. Azearate enjoyed a personal 
prestige great enough to make him virtually a 
final arbitrator between employees and em- 
ployers. 

Fernapido de los Rfos 

Consult: Posada, Adolfo, EspafUt en crint; la polltica 
(Madrid i«>23); Worms, Ren£, **Gumerbindo dc Az- 
earate*’ in Rei u€ tntentaUonale de sociologies vol. zxvi 
(1918) 113-16. 

AZEGLIO, MASSIMO D’ (1798-1866), 
author, statesman and one of the most promi- 
nent leaders of the Italian national movement. 
D*Azcglio*s political w'ritings, especially his 
Degli ultimi cast di Romagna (Florence 1846), 
made him famous thmughout Italy. He had 
no faith in the power of the papacy to regener- 
ate the Italian people and vigorously opposed 
Mazziiii’s republican revolutionary propaganda 
which was carried on in secret and resulted 
merely in sporadic local revolts. D’Azeglio be- 
lieved that the restoration and independence of 
Italy were to be achieved by instituting con- 
servative constitutional reforms in the various 
Italian principalities and by forming a united 


front of all the Italian states against foreign 
domination. He rendered his greatest service 
to the national cause as prime minister of 
Piedmont under Victor Emanuel 11 (1849-52). 
He assured the maintenance of the constitution, 
paved Cavour*s path to power, restored credit 
after the depression of 1848-49 and in genera! 
prepared Piedmont to become the center of the 
victorious national movement. He retired from 
the government with a position of great autlior- 
ity, remained one of the foremost figures in the 
national, a^nstitutionalist movement and v\as 
often consulted by Cavour. After Italian unity 
had been achieved in 1861, D’Azeglio in hi* 
senate speeches, his political monographs and 
in the pages of his / mid ricordi (2 vols., Flor- 
ence 1867; tr. b> Count Maflei as Recollections 
of Massimo d'Azeglios Ix)ndon 1868) ernphasi/cd 
the ncxrcssity for the reconstruction of national 
education. 

PiFiRO Rilw 

Works: Sertth postumi, ed. h> Matter Kitti (I lottncc 
1871, 2nd ed. 1872); Strttn polttirt c htterari^ td. b> 
Marco Tabamni, 2 \olb. (Uorente 1H72), 

Consult: Vaccalluzzo, Nun/io, Masuwo dWztnlw 
(Rome 1925), RubriH, Marco dc, L'arohlo Jtlhi 
vigiha, Bibliotcca Storua series, \ol. cwi (Tiifin 
*9*9); Battesti, D., l^n patnote Itahen' Mmnmn 
dAzeghos sa t»ir, set tints ^ son rdle poltUque (UoiirKc^ 
1913); Kina, Holton, History of Itahan Utatyt 1614 
7/, 2 vols. (London 1899). 

AZO, mediaeval jurist. He studied Roman law 
in his native Bologna under Johannes Bassianus 
and became the leading teacher in the law s( hool 
which was then — toward the end of the twelfth 
centur) — at its zenith. A/o had many famous 
pupils, and business records in the years 1190- 
1220 indicate that he also participated to some 
extent in public life. His known writings consist 
of glosses, tending to expand into proper appa- 
ratus, on various parts of the Corpus juris 
civilis\ dogmatic expositions, title by title {Sum- 
mae), written before 1211, of Cod, i-i^ and of 
the Institutes-^ Brocardica^ a collection of legal 
maxims with commentaries; Distinctiones and 
possibly Quaestvmes, To these must be added 
his Lectura in codicem preservsed by a pupil from 
a course Azo delivered between 1229 and 1235. 
By far the most influential afe the two Summat, 
wWch with supplements firom other hands 
formed for centuries the civilian’s textbook, as 
is evidenced by the saying Chi non ha 
non vada a Palazzo. Striking proof sf their 
influence outside Italy is found in Bractons 
treatise as well as in the numerous manuscripts 
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of an early French translation, La srmme Ace. 

Azo’a work must be judged as the culmination 
of the school of (vlossators who carried the 
exegesis of Justinian to the furthest point attain- 
able by pure dialectic. 1 low much he took over 
from predecessors and whether he made due 
acknowledgment arc minor questions. His work 
superseded the older literature and survived in 
spite of Accursius. His style is clear, his thought 
logical and his knowledge of the texts profound. 
Less purely academic llian the earliest Glossa- 
tors he refers often to customary and feudal law% 
canon law' and the Lambarda. 

F. DE ZrUTTA 

Comult: Saviany, F. C. von, Oeschichte des rdmisrhen 
Hvihts im Mittelalnr, 7 vols. (2nd cd. IlcidelhiTj: 
iJ* 34“50 '*• P- »"44; M.n*tland, F. W., Sdett 

Ptt\saf*ev ff am the Works of Ihatton and Sclden 
Nn'ietv Publications, vnl. viii (l^mdon 1894); Vino- 
gr.idolT, Paul, Ratnan I Am in Medieval Europe (znd 
ed. Oxford 1929). 

Azrxi, DOMFXICO ALBERTO (1749- 
1827), Sardinian jurist and writer on the historv* 
of the intcrnatiiinal law of the sea. His first 
cnnsitlerable work was on mercantile law’, the 
Duionario universale ragionato della giurUpru-^ 
denza mercantile (Nice 178O). In 1795 appear d 
his Sistema universale dei principi dil diritto 
marittimo dflV Eurnpa (2 vols., Florence 1795- 
96), a W’ork more important in the two French 
versions of 179S (translated, with Azuni’s addi- 
tions, by J. M. Digeon) and 1S05, which were 
accepted as aiith(jritati\e commentaries by the 
French tribunals of prize and secured for Azuni 
tlie presidency of the Imperial (Napoleonic) 
Court of Genoa. From the angle of scholarship 
Azuni’s discussions of the history of the Rhodian 
laws and the Comsolato were important. Polit- 
iuilly he voiced the moderate continental oppo- 
sition to many aspects of the British naval 
policies of his day, especially in regard to 
“paper blockades,’* exaggerated definitions of 
contraband and the treatment of neutral com- 
nierce. When discussing French practise A 'mi 
showed indulgence and even subscn icnce, 

S. Maccoby 

Consult: Manno, Giuseppe, “Azuni*' in Ih'o^rafia 
deqli Italiafu illustri mile scienze, lettere eJ atti del 
fecolo XVUl, ed. by Emilio dc Tipaldo, 8 vols. 
(Venice 1834) vol. i, p. 26-33. 

BAADER, FRANZ XAM^R VON (1765- 
*841), German Catholic the«)logun and socLil 
philosopher. lie practised medicine for a short 
while and later devoted himself to science. In 
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the years 1792 to 1796 he studied mineralogy 
in England, where he became acquainted with 
English rationalism, particularly with that of 
(vodwin. The clash of these rationalist ideas 
with his own mystic bent involved Baader in 
a spiritual conflict which is described in his 
diaries for this period. Upon his ictuni to 
Germany he delved into the mystic writings of 
St. Martin, Bohme and the Jewish Kabbals|. In 
1826 he was appointed professor of philoiiophy 
and speculative theology at the University of 
Munich, a position which he held until his 
death. 

Baadcr’s mysticism is of the late romantic 
period. Like Adam Muller, Clemens Brentano 
and Friedrich Schlegel he reacted to the indi- 
\ idualistic rationalism of the eighteenth century 
by accepting C!athoIic politics and the Christian 
social floctrinc. According to Baader society 
must jiosscss organic unity and every part 
forego its iiulividuality for the sake of the whole. 
Such unity cannot be achieved by social con- 
tract, but must be based upon the principle of 
love. “Naturar* society necessarily implies gen- 
eral vfiluntary submission to a highest authority. 
Authority and faith, the fundamental elements 
of such society, are found only in the universal 
church. Civil and political societies governed by 
law and force are merely temporary empirical 
arrangements. By making the individual inde- 
pendent and by establishing a direct relation 
between him and the government, modern 
states mu 'ermine genuine communal life. It is 
unwise to replace St unde and guilds, the inter- 
mediary organs between the government and 
the individual, with the unsubstantial makeshift 
of representative assemblies. 

Although Baader was a reactionary in poli- 
tics his view's on social problems were rather 
advanced for his age. He maintained that 
revolutionary sentiments are due not to the 
shortCf)mings of the government but to the 
impoverishment of the masses. This condition 
is a result of iKc system of economic liberalism 
and machine production which, while increasing 
the national product, has nevertheless materially 
reduced the welfare of the greater part of the 
people. “An adequate wage should surely be 
the care of a well managed estate quite as much 
as good, cheap production.” The worker is 
enslaved by money power and the constitutional 
system founded on property. Moreover his 
growing indiflcrence to religion robs him of 
spiritual security. The social problem may be 
solved by granting the proletariat a sj'stem of 
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representation similar to that enjoyed by the 
serfs in the Middle Ages. This involves gov- 
ernment by estates to the assemblies of which 
elected delegates of the workers would present 
their petitions and grie\'ances. As an immediate 
measure Baader advocated the revival of the old 
clerical office of deacon w*ith its function of 
extending relief to the poor; this would protect 
them from the influence of wrangling lawyers 
and materialistic demagogues. 

Gottfried Salomon 

Worksi SamtUche Werke^ ed. hy Franz Floflfman and 
otheis, 1 6 \ols. (l^jpsic 1850-60); Franz row lUuulers 
Schnften zur GesrllsihaftiphUosopfue, ed. by Johannes 
Sauter, Herdflamme aeries, vol. xlv (Jena igzs), 
containing also a biographical sketch of Baader. 

Consult: Baunigardt, David, Franz von Baader und 
the phUosophische Romantik (ilalle 1927). 

BAAL SHEM TOB, ISRAEL. See Chas- 

SIDISM. 

BABBAGE, CHARLES (1792-1871), English 
mathematician, mechanician and economist. He 
graduated from the l^nivcrsity of Cambridge 
in 1814, held the Lucasian chair of mathematics 
at this university in 1828 <39 and was cofounder 
of the Analytical, Astronomical and Statistical 
societies and of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. As the result of years 
of experimentation he devised a great calculating 
“engine'* which won almost universal acclaifn 
from the scientists of his day. 

Babbage's work on machinery and manufac- 
tures is perhaps the first adequate exposition 
of the economic bearings of machine industry. 
Although characterized by J. A. Blanqui as a 
“hymn in honor of the machine" it is a far more 
critical analysis of the factory system than is 
Andrew Ure's Philosophy of Manufactures (Lon- 
don 1835). book is distinguished by the 
wide range and accuracy of the concrete material 
used as well as by keen analysis. His obser>'a- 
tions on the advantages of division of labor 
improved upon those of Adam Smith, and his 
distinctions between machine and tool were 
later adopted by Karl Marx. 

W. H. Dawson 

Important vaorks: On the Economy of Machinery and 
Manufacturet (London 1832, 4th ed. London 1835); 
Reflections on the Decline of Science in England and on 
Some of Us Causes (Ixmdon 1830); A Comparative 
View qf the Various Institutions for the Assurance of 
Lives (Ix>ndon 1826): Thoughts on the Principles of 
Taxation, toitk r^erenee to a Property Tax and Its 
Exceptions (I..ondon 1848, 3itl ed. London 1853); 
The Exposition of iSst^ or Views of the Industry, the 


Science and the Government of England (l^aidon 
1851). Ilia last work. Passages from the Life rf a 
Philosopher (London 1864), is autobiographical. 

BABELON, ERNEST (1854-1924), French 
numismatist. He endeavored, by consolidating 
the results of past numismatic research and hy 
interpretative studies, to rescue his subject from 
a sterile, though dignifled, isolation and to 
induce the fuller exploitation of its resources by 
historians, archaeologists and economists. His 
Traiti des monnaies grecques et romaines (8 vols., 
Paris 1901-28), left incomplete at his death, 
unfortunately lacked those volumes in which he 
intended to give a generalized account of early 
media of exchange, the evolution of money and 
coins, the weight units used for coins and the 
monetary law’s of the Greek and Roman world. 
His study, I^s origines de la monnaie considerets 
au point de vue economique et historique (Paris 
1897), covers most of this ground and also 
includes a discussion of the quantity and value 
of precious metals in ancient times. Babelon 
made the novel suggestion, well supported by 
evidence, that wdiere social organization was not 
strongly developed, coining was permitted to 
individuals without restriction; he traced the 
rise of the state monopoly of coining and found 
that it was contemporaneous with the concen- 
tration of political power. In La theorie fetydale 
de la monnaie (Paris 1908) he made a study of 
the shift of the coinage prerogative from the 
time of the fall of the Roman Empire in w’estem 
Europe to the end of the fourteenth century, 
and of the monetary policy of the period. The 
right of coinage granted to the lords, lay and 
ecclesiastic, was exploited hy them for profit in 
the same spirit as their monopoly of milling 
com, and public opinion was aroused only when 
it was felt that the right had been immoderately 
used. Reduction of the bullion content of the 
coins was preferred to direct imposts as a 
method of raising public funds: it was more 
speedy, less clear in its incidence and less open 
to partiality in administration. 

Arthur Robert Burns 

Consult: Julian, Camille, “L’oelivre d’Emest Babc- 
lon” in Refue de deux mondes, vol. xix, p6riodc 7 
(1924) 795-806; Cagnat, Rcn6, ‘'I21 vie ct les travaux 
d* Fmest Babelon’* in Revue intemationale de I en- 
seignement, vol. bexx (1926) 321-33, and vol. Ixxxi 
(1926^ 18-23. 


BABEDF, FRANCOIS NOEL. See Baboo- 

VISM. 
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BABOUVISM. The conspiracy of the Equals 
or BalH>uvists was the last episode in the French 
Revolution and the first in the history of social- 
ism in France if not in the world. Its leaders 
xmtc Babeuf, Buonarroti, Darthe, Sylvain 
Marcchal, CMmcnce, Germain, Bertrand and 
Didicr. 

Fran9ois Noel Babeuf (1760-97) spent an 
impoverished youth in the ser\ice of the landed 
aristocracy and in 1789 ardently embraced the 
principles of the revolution. lie published first 
the Correspondant Hcard^ which attacked the 
v^caltliy, then the Journal de la liberii de la 
presse (or the Tribun du peuple^ as it was later 
called), in which he attacked both Robespierre 
and the enemies of the revolution. After being 
imprisoned several times he organized the club 
ot the Pantheon enlisting those who subscribed 
to complete equality. When this society was 
dissohed by Bonaparte under order of the 
l)ircctr)ry, February 27, 1796, Babeuf, Buonar- 
roti and otbe, • formed a plot to overthrow' the 
go\crnment by violence. 'Fheir purpose was to 
enforce the constitution of 1793 and to intro- 
duce amirnunity of property. 'Fhe leaders of the 
plot, which first tcK)k nK)t among the troops and 
found strong support in the Parisian workshops, 
expected to pn)fit by the general misery and 
by the hatred inspired by the profiteers, but 
they were betrajed by one of the soldiers who 
had joined their ranks. After a trial that lasted 
three months Babeuf and Darthc w'cre con- 
demned to death and executed; seven others 
were exiled. 

'Phe tenets of the Babouvists arc contained 
in several dficuments. The Manifeste drs vf^aux 
pnKlaimcd that “the French Rexolution is only 
the precursor of another, far greater revolution 
which will be the last” and stated that the 
Babouvists w'erc “striving toward something 
more sublime, more equitable, than the agrarian 
law: common property.” 'Fhe Analyse de la 
doctrine de Babeuf imposed upon all men the 
obligation to work and assigned them equ. * 
rights in the enjoyment of property. The Acte 
d^insurrection furnished the plan for the uprising. 
After the victory society W’as to be reorganized 
according to the decrets^ which provided for 
the reversion of all property to the community 
through the suppression of inheritance rights 
and prohibited private individuals from trading 
with foreign countries. 

In short the Babouvists would have instituted 
hy force a communistic regime based on an 
extension, in the economic sphere, of the prin- 
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ciples of the constitution of 1793. The French 
Revolution established merely political equality; 
socially it represented the triumph of small scale 
private pn>pcrty, which had been achieved in 
the beginning by the parceling out of the feudal 
estates. 7 'hus, while the Babouvists took as 
their point of departure the principles of the 
Revolution, their communism was actually an 
innovation. 

Bahouvism had a profound influence on the 
ideology of the secret societies in France during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Its 
connection with Blanquism is obvious. The only 
important surx'ivor of the plot, Filippo Michele 
Buonarroti (1761-1837), was the connecting link 
between the Balx>uvists and the socialists of the 
July monarchy. He carried on propaganda in 
Belgium and in Switzerland, and his Conspira- 
tion pour Vegalite furnished a popularization of 
the doctrines of the Manifeste. Babouvist ideas 
cropped up again in the Revolution of 1848 
and in the Paris Commune of 1871. An authori- 
tatixe judgment on Babouvism was pronounced 
by Marx and Engels, who attributed the “nec- 
essary failure of these early attempts at direct 
action to the embryonic state of the proletariat 
and to the absence of tiie material conditions 
for its emancipation.” 

Paul Louis 

Seci Frenck Revolution; Socialism; Communism; 
Direct An ion. 

Consult: R.lfuf, F. N., La doctrine dcs fgaux (Paris 
1906), reprif».s of excerpts ed. by Albert 'Ihomas; 
Buonarroti, f .lippo, Conspiration pour Vegalite^ 2 \ols. 
(Brussels 1828, last printinK Paris 1K50), tr. by Bron- 
terre O'Lrien as Buonarroti's History of Babeuf's 
Conspiracy for Equality (I/ondnn 1838), containing 
reprints of many documents; Advielle, Victor, His- 
tot re de (iracchus Babeuf et du babom'tsme^ 2 x'ols. 
(Paris 1884); Doniinanget, Maurice, Babeuf et la 
conjugation ^gaux (Paris 1922); Robiquet, Paul 
Pierre, Buonarroti et la secte des equux (Pans 1910); 
Espinsis, Alfred, I.a philnsophie sociale du A'l’f/1® 
mcle et fa rfy'>olution (Paris 1898) p. 195-401; Sencier, 
G., he bobouvisme aprh Baheqf 1912); Weath- 

erly, U. G., “B»Vuf*8 Place in the History of 
Socialism’* in American Economic Association, Pub- 
lications^ 3rd ser., vol. viii (1907) ii3-24* 

BABY FARMING. See Child, Nfclected. 

BACALAN, ANDRE TIMOTIIEE ISAAC 
DE (1736-69), French w’riter on economic sub- 
jects. He W'as counselor to the parlvment of 
Bordeaux, intendant for aimmcrcc and pro- 
fessor at the University of Bordeaux. He wrote 
several short works, of which none was pub- 
lished except Paradoxes philosophiques sur la 
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Uberti du commerce entre le^ nations (written 
1764, printed Paris 1903). Probably the first 
clear formulation of the doctnnes of the liberal 
school, It furnishes tlie essential elements ot the 
theory of intcrxutional trade and the theoretical 
basis of free trade policy. Bacalan states that 
international trade is an exchange ot commodi- 
ties, monc) ha\ing only an instrument J and 
regulative function If at any moment the bal- 
ance of trade is lavorable, the influx of money 
raises prices and automatically restores equilib- 
rium. Ihe prosperity ot one country is ne\cr 
dangerous to other countries because the eco- 
nomic interests of all nations are harmonious. 
He urges therefore the immcdiuti adoption of 
unlimited free trade, without waiting for the 
simultaneous action of other aiuntrie^. 

These ideas of Bacalan may h i\e been in- 
spired by the liberal tendencies of the intellectual 
circles ot Bordeaux, where Montesquieu had a 
large following, and by the Bordeaux commer- 
cial traditions, which fa\orcd unrestricted for- 
eign trade Bacalan was also familiar witli 
Hume’s essays on commercial jealousy and 
balance of trade. He was onginal, howescr, m 
taking a clearer position than that of 1 lumc and 
in resolutely proclaiming the %\iSiiom of a free 
trade policy exen if it be only unilateral. 

Roofr Picxrd 

Consult Sauvnire-Jourdan, F , Isaac de Baialtin et 
Us idees Itbre-ecltangtstes en Irame (Pa^l^ 1903; * 

BACH, ALEXANDER (1813-93), Austrian 
statesman. A bnlliant Viennese lawyer, Bach 
was closely connected with the democratic re\o- 
lution of 1848, but after its collapse he made 
common cause with the absolutist and reac- 
tionary forces. As miniater of justice and later 
of the interior he became the most active force 
in the renewed absolutism of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and was made a baron m 1854. 
His leadership was uncontested and the whole 
system came to be known as the *‘fiach system.** 
It was characterized by three outstanding meas- 
ures. The Germani/ation of the entire empire 
was undertaken and was now extended without 
any check even into Hungary; a real army of 
German and Germanized Czech officials, popu- 
larly known as the *‘Baeh Hussars,** flooded 
the country. The former police and spy system 
was extended, strengthened and ultimately car- 
ried so far that the chief of the system, Bach 
himself, came under police control. By the 
Concordat of 1855, a “printed Canossa,*’ the 
empire was practically surrendered to Catholi- 


cism and especially to the Jesuits. Some of the 
economic measures of the Bach system, how- 
ever, were progressive. The liberation of the 
serfs was carried on with great energy, and 
although the land reforms freeing the pc«is.intb 
from their feudal obligations were incomplete 
the newly created free peasantry gave frtsh 
vitality to the state. Communication and com- 
merce weie also dcteloped and proUcted On 
the whole, howe\cr, the system was felt to bt 
an anachronistic burden 'J'hc defeats of thr 
impenal army on the Italian batllefklds put an 
end to It, and the period of constitutional ex- 
perimentation began. Bach was lompclhd 10 
resign (1859) and was later appointed \usirian 
ambassador to the Holy hte. 

Os( VH J^/i 

Consult Rcdlich, Josef, Duk nsUntuhmht Staats- 
und Rachsprubhm, 2 M tipsic. 1020 26) \f>I 1 

sect IV, und I mpetor Ptancis Josiph of lustna (I on 
don 1929) 

B\CHEM, JOSbF and JULH S, German 
journalists Jostf Baclutn (1821 93)cnUKdIiiN 
father’s publishing houst m iS^o, wUn 1 
manifesttd inflexible ditcimination and unu«>iHl 
skill in business. He soon succeeded in sitting 
a definite (''athohe ^tamp uj^on all tiu publica- 
tions of the house and under Ins pur j'Mjschil 
leadership the concern bccarm aviiitabk cinUi 
for cultural and political propaganda Afttr 
acciuinng sole ownershiji of the busiiu ss Bac Ik m 
was able to assume the risk of founding 1 
newspaper. The Kolmsihe BlaUtr (iSbo-69), 
known since 1869 as the Kolmsche I ulkszdttmif, 
was from the very beginning the leading orgin 
of the Catholic movement ami later of the 
Center party 111 the Rhineland Although Bachem 
edited the paper only through the first decade 
of its existence he is justly known as die Alt- 
meistrr of the Catholic press. 

Julius Bachem (1845-1918) succeeded his 
uncle Josef as editor of the Kolmsche I olh- 
zetUmg in 1869. He had studied law in prepara- 
tion for a commercial career, but turned to 
journalism and {xilitics, giving himself unre- 
servedly to the Catholic cause. He devoted his 
life to “the spread of the Center idea and the 
advocacy of Center policies** and was particu- 
larly important at the time of the Kulturkampf. 
In his work on the newspaper he endeavored 
to preserve a amaistent c^torial policy despite 
confis^'ations, adverse court judgments am 
financial difficulties (during the Franco-Prussian 
War) His reports in the paper constitute a 
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primaiy source for the day to day history of 
the Center party. Julius Bachem was a member 
of the municipal assembly of Ojlogne (1875- 
1901) and of the Prussian Diet (1876-91). In 
1906 he supported the view that the Center 
party should not limit its political activity to 
the defense of the interests of Catholicism. 
Some years after his death the newspaper passed 
into the hands of the Center party of the 
Rhineland. 

Hans Traub 

Consult: Bachem, Karl, Jostf Bachem, die Gvsthirhte 
dtr katholischen Pre\se uud idti lieitruf* zur Kntruck^ 
lung tier katholischen Betcegunn in Deutuhland, 2 vols. 
(ColoKne 1912), and Vorgesthuhte, Cesthuhte und 
Politik der deutsihen Xentrum^partei, \ols. i-vi (Co- 
logne 1927-29); Hulsihcr, Georg, llundert Jahre J. P. 
Bachem (Cologne 1918). 

BACHILLER Y MORALES. ANTONIO 
(1812-89), Cuban social scientist and public 
figure. He was profess«)r of philosophy and law, 
and dean of the faculty of philosophy at Havana, 
'flic range ot Bachillcr’s scholarly interests was 
truly encyclopaedic, but he was best known for 
his Cuba primitiva (2nd cd. lla\ana 1S83) which 
deals with the language, customs and history of 
the West Indian aborigines. His preoccupation 
with the early history of the American continent 
was rcrtectcd also in his treatise on the Maya 
langutige, and in Aniiguedades americanas 
(ILivuna 1845), concerned with the Kunipcan 
discoveries of America before Columbus. 
Hachillcr studied also the evolution of landed 
property in Cuba and adjoining countries, and 
enriched the cultural history of his country with 
a three-volume collection of data and obser\’a- 
tions on public education and university reform 
(Apuntes para la historia de las Ictras v de la 
mirucetdn publica de la isla de Cuba^ Havana 
1859-61). In connection with his university 
courses he published Elementos de la fihsnffa del 
dvrecho (Havana 1857), in which he displayed 
an unusital familiarity with 1 Jennan philosophy; 
Bdchiller’s views in this field w’cre closely akin 
to those of Krause. 

Jorge Roa 

Consult: Montom, R., Elogio del St. D. A. Bachillcr 
y Morales (1 lax ana 1889) ; Heredias, N., in Univer- 
sity i>f I lavana, I'aculty of Letters and Science, Dis» 
ioursos Icidos (llavana 1901) p. 47-59- 

BACHOFEN, JOHANN JAKOB (i 8 is-« 7 ), 
Swiss anthropologist and cultural historian. He 
'vas intended by his father for mercantile pur- 
suits but managed to enter on classical and 
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philological studies instead. He studied law and 
legal history at Basel, Berlin (where he came 
under the influence of Savigny), Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Paris. Upon his return to Basel he 
was appointed to the chair of Roman law at the 
university, but he resigned in 1844 to devote 
himself to the history of art, in w'hich his interest 
had been aroused by his visits to the museums 
in Italy during his travels. Soon thereafter he 
accepted a judgeship in the criminal court at 
Basel, a position which he held until 1877. 
fulfilling his duties conscientiously. 

Bachofen ’s major interests, how'ever, w’ere 
his researches in ancient Roman law and Greek 
antiquity. His most important works belong 
to these fields: Ausgewdhlte Lehren dcs rmiischen 
Civilrechts (Bonn 1848); Versuch iiber die Grdber- 
symboltk der Alien (Basel 1859, 2nd cd. 1925); 
Das lyktsche Volk und seine Bedeutung fur die 
Entwickhaig des Altcrtums (Freiburg 1862); Die 
Sage von Tanaquil, eine Untvrsuchung iiber den 
Orietitalwnus in Rom und Italien (Freiburg 
1870). But the w’ork upon w'hich his reputation 
chiefly rests is Das Muttcrrecht: eine Unter^ 
suchung uber die Cynaikokratie der alien Welt 
nach Hirer religiosen und rechilichen Naiur (Stutt- 
g-art 1S61, 2nd ed. 1897), which was followed 
by the two- volume study, Aniiquarische Brief e^ 
vomehmlich zur Kenntnis der dltesien Verwandt^ 
schafishegrijfe (Strasbourg 1880-86). In his in- 
vcstig:itions Bachofen found numemus myths 
and reports of a very early matriarchatc, espe- 
cially ot tliv descent of name and property in 
the maten»il line. Attempting to explain its 
origin he collected and compared with amazing 
persistence all the relevant material in the writ- 
ings of the ancients. 'Phe existence of a matri- 
archatc among many of the ancient peoples had 
been noted as early as Herodotus; and the 
reports of travelers and missionaries indicated 
a similar social organization among the Amcri- 
c.in Indians. 'Vhilc this had been previously 
reg-arded as an aberration from the social norm 
and as a cultural freak, Bachofen considered that 
it hail probably been common among all primi- 
tive peoples at a cerUiin stage in their develop- 
ment. He concluded that mankind had once 
lived in a state of unregulated promiscuity and 
that the difficulty of establishing paternity in 
such a society had led to the tracing of descent 
through the mother and to her dominant role 
in the community. 

More recent anthropological investigations 
have partially disproved tliis theory. Regardless 
of the validity of his thesis, however. Bachofen 
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must be given credit for having pointed out the 
existence of a historical sequence among the 
various marriage and family forms and for 
having thereby stimulated present day interest 
and research in the family customs of primitive 
peoples. 

Heinrich Cunow 

Consuln For selections from Bachofen^s ^%'orks, Der 
Afythus von Orient und Occident^ edited by Manfred 
Schmeter (Munich 1926), with an introduction by 
Alfred Biiumler containing a bibliography; and 
Johann Jakob Bachofen, Mutterrecht und Urreligion, 
cd. by Rudolf Marx (Leipsic 1927). See also Andlcr, 
C,, “J. J. Rachofen, son oeuvre et sa methode** in 
Revue de i'htstoire des religions, \ol. xciii (1926) 224- 
41; Deubel, W., “Der Kampf uni Johann Jakob 
&chofen“ in Preussiche Jahrbucher, vn!. ceix (1026) 
66-75; Fehrle, Eugen, “Johann Jakob Hachofen und 
das Mutterrecht'* in Seue Ueidelherger Jahrhuiher 
(1927) I -18; Winter, Karl Ernst, “Ikichofvn-Renais- 
sance" in Zeitschnft fur die gesamte Staatsmssen- 
schaft, vol. Ixxxv (1928) 316-42. 

BACK-TO-THE-LAND MO\T.MENTS.The 
movement of population from the cities to the 
country has been a feature of almost every period 
of society. Although it has not been so marked 
as the movement from the countrj' to the city 
it has been a continuous phenomenon which 
has taken many forms. Back*to-the-land move- 
ments include both the return to agriculture as 
an occupation and the return to the country as 
a place in which to live. This drift to the country 
has usually represented a trend toward social 
decentralization. Unlike migrations from the 
country to the city, back-to-the-land movements 
have frequently been organized and actively 
promoted by governments and by other groups. 

Diverse as the forms of these movements 
have been, certain main types can be distin- 
guished. Most outstanding is the continual 
migration from other occupations to agriculture, 
which is just as constant as the migration from 
agriculture to other occupations, although it 
has rarely been as widespread. The individuals 
who make up this movement may be former 
agriculturists or their children; men who have 
left agriculture in order to earn money to buy 
farms and who return when they have saved 
a sum sufficient for a first payment. Another 
group consists of those who have acquired 
wealth in cities and desire to become manorial 
lords, plantation owners and large landlords. 
There are also the aged, the failures or misfits 
in city life and the sick, as well as those who 
return to the country in search of an occupation 
during years of agricultural prosperity. 


A second type of back-to-the-land movement 
is characterized by measures adopted by various 
governments to encourage settlers to take up 
land holdings. I'he homestead acts and the 
soldier settlement acts were laws of this kind. 
The settlement of military coloni^ the Licinian 
laws, the works of the Gracchi in ancient Rome 
and the policy of the 1 okugawa administration 
in Japan (1600-1850) are other examples of such 
measures. Movements of this nature arc apt to 
arise in a number of situations. 'Fhey occiii 
when countries are undeveloped, menaced by 
enemies or laid waste by war; when agricultural 
lands are ravaged by invaders who capture large 
numbers of former agriculturists; or when a 
nation tries to make terms with invailers by 
offering certain agricultural settlements or farms. 
Occasionally such movements arise when a large 
urban proletariat forces the confiscation of lands 
from landlords. This last situation may be 
observed in land settlements follow’ing confus- 
cations by the Gracchi in the Roman Republic 
or in certain back-to-tltc-land movements in 
contemporary Russia. 

Closely associated with this type of movement 
is a third, in which governments also partici- 
pate. Following conspicuous periods of o\cr- 
urbani/ation, of numerous ci\il and foreign 
wars, or in general periods of high social mobil- 
ity which exhaust the nervous energy of a 
population, goveniments often force their peo- 
ples back to the land and require those on the 
land to stay, lliis type of back-to-the-land 
movement is always connecteil with other meas- 
ures designed to reduce the mobility of the 
population and to secure peace and social 
stability. Such measures contributed to the 
development of the colonate in the latter da}s 
of the Roman Empire in the West, and similar 
aims inspired the drastic measures to preserxe 
caste distinctions taken by the 1 okugaw'a ad- 
ministration in Japan after 1600. In this form 
back-to-the-land movements arc follqwed and 
accompanied by an extreme regimentation of 
society, low mobility and a type of military civil 
social organization in w'hi(^ every individual 
has his recognized place an4 a responsibility to 
some superior, whether a house father, village 
head, manorial lord or king. 

A fourth type of back-to-the-land movement 
develops with the scattering of thousands of 
urbanites in catastrophes which make a pre- 
vious complex urban society impossible. The 
population of the city of Rome decreased from 
a million to fifty thousand with the decline 0 
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the empire in the West. In a similar manner 
the revolutions and the pauperization after the 
World War caused thousands, where circum- 
stances allowed, to leave the cities. 

In recent years two other trends in the back- 
to-thc-land movement have become apparent: 
the movement of urban populations to the 
residential suburbs and the removal of industry 
to the smaller cities. According to II. P. 
Douglass, between 1910 and 1920, while New 
York City grew 17.9 percent in population and 
all suburbs 24.2 percent, suburbs of New York 
City with a population numbering less than 
10,000 grew 43.5 percent and those with 10,000 
to 25,000 inhabitants grew 31.6 percent. This 
movement has been going on rapidly since 
1900, principally as a result of improvements 
in transportation. Similar tendencies exist in 
other large cities in the United States and 
Kiirupe. The decentralization of industry has 
resulted in the development of industrial sub- 
urbs, and the location of small factories in cities 
near sources of power or raw' materials. Heavy 
industries, which require considerable gniund 
space and are not readily adapted to many 
storied factories, lead the way in the formation 
of invlustrial suburbs. The increased cost of 
transportation is causing some refining of the 
heavy raw materials, especially minerals, at the 
centers of production. 

The break up of the agricultural village and 
the greater development of the geographically 
isolated family fann may be considered still 
another type of back-to-the-land movement. 
Interesting examples of such movements are 
found in New' England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and in Russia in the period 
1905-17; Mormon villages in Utah arc under- 
going a similar break up at the present time. 
The transformation of the English countryside 
as a result of the enclosures may well serve as 
another illustration. Developments of this kind 
are conditioned by a variety of factors such 
as changes in methods of agricultural production 
which make profitable larger farms. Favorahic 
governmental policies arc also important in the 
development of these movements. 

With the advance in modern means of 
tonsportation and communication the cultural 
differences between city and country tend to 
disappear. In the western hemisphere the “rur- 
ban” town is developing, with its chain stores, 
syndicated newspapers and metropolitan amuse- 
ments. The country town itself is beginning to 
Mume some of the characteristics of the city. 


Urban standards and ideals are gradually invad- 
ing even the isolated farm. These considerations 
affect the general significance of back-to-the- 
land movements. 

CaRI^E C. ZlMMERMAiN 

See: Mobility, Social; Migration; Urbanization; 
Rural Exodus; Land Seitlement; AuxirMrNTS; 
Smau. Holdings; Col’ntry Life Movement; Rural 
Soctity; Viixage; Farm; Localization of Industry. 

Consult: I-aur, E., KoniR, R., and Nater, H., Mesures 
d lutter contre la depopulation des communes mon^ 
taj^nardes et rurales. Bulletin of the sccretanat of the 
Union Suisse des Paysans (Bfourr 1919); Vaiider- 
vclde, Emile, L'exode rural et le retour aux champs 
(Paris 1903) pt. ii; Zimmerman, C. C., and others, 
“The Migration to Towns and Cities*' in American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. xxxii (1926-27) 450-55, 
and vol. xxxiii (1927-28) 105-09 and 237-41; Middle 
West Utilities Company, Americans Neto Frontier 
(Chicago 1929); Douglass, H. P., The Suburban Trend 
(New York 1925). 

BACKWARD COUNTRIES. Backwardness 
is a relative term as applied to peoples and 
regions and commonly implies the assumption 
that the standards of comparison arc ourselves, 
that is, in the present time, a small but domi- 
nant group of western European states and 
others sprung from, or modeled after, them. 
Language difficulties have always been promi- 
nent in these composite judgments, as indicated 
by the w'ords barharos and barbarus in the clasric 
tongues, signifying unintelligible speech. It is 
intcrcstiiig to note, however, that most of those 
who weu* “barbarians'' to the Greeks and 
Romans w vre tribesmen bound together by kin- 
ship rather than by political government in the 
strict territorial sense. As in subsequent times, 
the “barbarous** language was in such cases the 
symbol as well as the vehicle of an inconvenient 
type of social organization which did not lend 
itself to the intniduction of the conquerors’ 
ideas and ways, including a system of taxation 
and the economic basis for it. 

A new historic barrier and basis of judgment 
became imjxirt :nt with the rise of the two great 
proseljiizing religions, Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism. This figured largely in the Arab 
conquests and also in the advance of Christen- 
dom into the two thirds of Europe never held 
by ancient Rome. Most of the oversea ventures 
which ushered in the modem era had as one of 
their aims the carrying of true religion to those 
w'ho sat in darkness. From the beginning, how- 
ever, the means if not the ends of religious 
proselj'tism have been largely economic. Thus 
the mediaeval monks spread agriculture and 
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industry in order to create favorable conditions 
for their religious propagamla, and the Spanish 
missions in the Americas owed their success in 
large measure to the atuick upon the cultural 
differences as a.wholc, including the material 
ones. In the contemporary world the missionary 
among backward peoples is likewise as much an 
evangelist of our mode of life in general, includ- 
ing our {'K)litical ideas and habits of consump- 
tion, as he is of any set of theological beliefs or 
religious practises. How* well integrated the 
notions of adrancement and backwardness have 
become is suggested by the word progress. 

Backwardness has a tangible economic basis 
in the fact that each Wi-11 defined region has its 
own mca.sural)le possibilities for the mainte- 
nance of human numbers, standards of living 
and fixed property. From an economic stand- 
pi^int a backwanl peciple might be defined as 
one which makes ineffective use of its resources. 
For example, in Tunis before the French occu- 
pation large areas of perfectly good agricultural 
land were used to maintain a sparse, disorderly 
and illiterate herding population whose pnipcrty 
w*as small per person and almost negligible per 
square mile. Effective territorial specialization 
impossible in the absence of suitable means 
of communication, and these could not be 
provided by the loose central framew'ork of 
government superimposed upon the tribes. Even 
the frontiers were vague, as many of the outlying 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes did not 
occupy exactly the same lands from year to 
year. The great phosphate beds of southern 
Tunis, now bringing in millions in profits 
annually for a product which rejuvenates the 
fields of Europe, lay untouched. 

Considered from this practical angle of 
neglected opportunities, the connection of back- 
wardness with imperialism beaimes clear. Re- 
mote peoples — even those living under primitive 
conditions — are not backward in the context of 
their own culture. It is only when these regions 
are brought into the circle of economic imperial- 
ism that their neglected economic possibilities 
take on significance. 

The improvement of deep sea navigation on 
the eve of modem times gradually brought the 
important geographic areas of the world into 
direct contact for the first time. Europe’s polit- 
ical influence upon the more remote parts of 
Asia and Africa had been sporadic or absent, 
and there had been little pressure to reorganize 
distant areas as either markets or sources of 
goods. Early modem trading coinpanies and 


oobnizing groups attempted this reorganization 
on a large scale, changing fauna, flora and 
political and social organization where the old 
conditions stood in the way of profitable com- 
merce. The slave trade even transported popu- 
lations and with them scxrial and sanitation 
problems as well as more strictly economic ones. 
The development of the latest phase of this 
process was coincident with the age of cheap 
steel, which got well under way during the final 
third of the nineteenth century. Together with 
an expansion of the exchanges of consumers’ 
goods there has gn>wn up an export of capital 
itself in its related aspects of investments and 
instruments of production. Factories have 
sprung lip in India and China to turn out such 
prmlucts as the marser textiles in competition 
with Eumpe, forcing home manufacturei-s to 
shift constantly to finer grades or entirely new' 
lines. New tariff walls have arisen to protect 
home markets, the search for privileged markets 
farther away has re\ived and the customs 
barriers have even been extended to th<*sc 
distant possessions. A constantly increasing de- 
mand in industriali/cd countries for metals, 
fiiels, fertilizers and raw' materials, like nibher, 
W'hich cannot be produced economically in the 
north temperate Zf>ne, has led traini^d agricul- 
turists, scientists and t^ngi^'^'crs as well as 
traders to attempt a reorganization of backward 
regions to meet these opjxjrtunitics and pay 
profits. 

There is more than the technical competency 
of occidental society back of this expansion of 
capitalism. From the sUindpoint of the back- 
W'ard peoples it is important to note that the 
now inevitable direct contact with more elab- 
orate standards of living furnishes an answering 
demand which is the other side of sales pressure. 
Forcible occupation — even the mildest form of 
protectorate — tends to grow increasingly un- 
popular through the rise of local nationalism 
and the resentment of natives at seeing outsiders 
in the best paid and most honorific positions. 
Nevertheless it is rare for a people once 
thoroughly exposed to whgt Europeans call 
progress to wish for the fcturn of the old 
conditions. For example, the native opposition 
in French Indo-China is disobncertingly French 
in its premises and logic and faultlessly French 
in its expressions by leaders* 

But transformations of backward regions to 
produce goods for one set of Europeans or 
Americans and profits for another have not been 
an unmixed benefit for the natives. The con- 
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soHdation of grazing lands, small farms or 
primitive village systems into huge plantations 
to raise sugar, rubber, fruits, etc., for export 
often reduces the earlier holders to wage labor 
for a livelihood. If they have sold their land at 
prices based on the previous type of cxploita- 
tw>n they reap nothing from the later rise in 
values. Temporarily, at least, there is likely to 
he no active competition for their lalK)r, with 
the result that wage scales fall below the Euro- 
pean subsistence level and tend to shut out the 
native by poverty from the supposed blessings 
of “progress.** The “White Man s Burden” is 
a noble idea; but it needs to he borne uith some 
disinterestedness and not too much prejudice. 
That profit seeking individuals and coq)orations 
with intluenc'c at home in the ministries and 
parliaments are not the ideal instruments is 
rather obvious. This is particularly clear where 
European pniperty law has been set up sud- 
denly by force, fraud or misunderstanding of 
customary rights, and the natives are then 
accused of the want of a foresight they have 
never had any chance to acquire because they 
sell their land and sink into indigence. 

This same general type of reasoning applies 
to the political as well as to the economic organi- 
zation of backward states. Neglected resources 
arc opportunities for profit only under condi- 
tions of tolerable political stability. Men who 
risk their capital, time or persons in these 
situations try to restrict the hazards as far as 
|x)ssible to the natural ones. A government jike 
that of old Tunis borrows money or grants a 
roncession in return for real or pnmiised adxan- 
tiges to itself or its people. In either case 
capital, protected by agreement, goes into the 
backward country to stay for a period of years 
before recovery is possible. As often as not these 
loans and concessions arc solicited by the native 
government itself for application to public im- 
provements which will make economic effort 
more effective. If the government then acts in 
bad faith or fails through incompetcncy to 
meet the stipulated conditions, there is trouoie 
— in the end perhaps intervention by the gov- 
ernment of the lenders or concessionaires, 'fhe 
people of the backward country, as taxpayers 
or otherwise, can usually get the benefits of such 
capital at lower rates if the transaction is 
somehow underwritten by the more powTrful 
government as a guaranty that the terms of 
agreement will be lived up to; but this 
creates a direct menace of intcrx'cntion in case 
of non-fulfilment. On the other hand the high 


rates necessary to cover the risk, if the possible 
trickery of irresponsible statesmen enters as a 
factor, are a direct burden on the investment 
and a threat to its success. Since enterprise is 
attracted to these undeveloped regions in any 
case, this question of control and guaranties is 
an important one. Thus w'e get the political 
problem of the “White Man’s Burden,” w^hich 
is therjretically one of bringing all govermnents 
up to certain standards of honesty, competency 
and responsibility. In practise, pressure from 
lenders, concessionaires and foreign business 
people is likely to stress the responsibility of a 
weak government to outsiders rather than to its 
owm citizens and taxpayers. 

'rhe practical solutions proposed for this 
group of problems may be summarized as 
follows: first, the gradual improvement and 
standardization of human organization in its 
various technical aspects in different parts of 
the world; second, the propagation of a keener 
ethical sense which will prevent the exploitation 
of millions of people under the more or less 
honest pretense of improving or punishing their 
irresponsible govermnents; and third, the grow th 
of international administrative machinery^ which 
will provide more disinterested agencies of 
control, lx)th to prevent unfortunate incidents 
from arising through the clash of cultures and 
to sec that justice is done in cases where these 
have occurred in spite of such precautions. 

Melvin M. Knight 

See: Civpi'Ation; Colonies; Imperialism; Raw 
Matfriai-s; Concessions; Spheres of Influence; 
PnorreroRATE; Mandaii-; Forclu Labor; Foreign 
I wLSTMrNT; Missions; ImervitNIIOn; Diplomatic 
Proiiuiion. 

(Jonsvlt: Bryce, James, The Relations of the Advanced 
and the Bachnard Rates of Mankind (Oxford 1Q02); 
Johnston, H. H., The Backzvatd Peoples and our 
Relations tvtth Them (London 1920); Reinsch, P. S., 
Colonial Cos^emment (New York 1902); Cromer, 
ExcKti Uarinfv, Anacnt and Modem Imperialism (I -on- 
don 1910); Seilln'rc, Ernest, J'impcrialisme demo^ 
cratiquCf L^i Phik sophie de L'lmp^rialisme scries, X’ol. 
iii (Paris 1907); Huell, R. L., Ititernafional Relations 
(rev. cd. New York 1929) pt. ii; Lindley, M. F., The 
Acquisition and Goi'crmnent of Backivard Territory 
in International Law (I-ondon 1926). 

BACON, FRANCIS (1561-1626), English 
philosopher and statesman. Bacon’s preemi- 
nence in natural science and philosophy has 
ahvays raised the presumption that he had ideas 
of equal value upon the social sciences, if only 
they could be found. The world has been slow 
to reach the modem conclusion that in the social 
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sciences his contribution has been indirect 
rather than direct— a method of thinking neces- 
sarily applicable to the social sciences rather 
than a system of thought. lie left no extended 
treatise on {x>littcal science, law , statesmanship, 
history or political econoni). Nc\ertheless it it 
is true, as Spino/a held, that Bacon advanced 
what we call the social sciences further than all 
the scholars wrho preceded him because by 
putting himself to “the school of experience” he 
transformed these disciplints from explanations 
of conditions into imestigations ot them, his 
indirect influence upon the de\clopment of 
modem political and economic thought has been 
far reaching and fundamental. 

Only three of the social sciences seem today to 
reckon his direct influence important. 'Fo the 
theory of education Baum's Aec& Atlantis and 
the “Arts of 'reaching” {Adzancement of Learn- 
f/^, bk. vi, ch. i\) contributed Mtally. The 
former treated education as the mam prop of the 
ideal state, the link bmding man to man and man 
to God The latter was a strong plea for organ- 
ized teaching m schools and colleges and laid 
down the mc^em idea that instead of insisting 
on a uniform curriculum these institutions 

lould permit a choice of studies adapted to the 
needs of the pupil. To Bacon many attribute the 
liberalization of English and e\'en of continental 
education m the se\cnteenth century. He was 
influential in widening the scope of learning and 
his insistence upon the importance of the natural 
sciences was the entering wedge making possible 
their inclusion in the normal curnculum. Many 
sociologists look upon the New Atlantis as an 
important step in tihe growth of a broader con- 
ception of human relations. Finally the histo- 
rians have long found Bacon's Life of Henry VII 
a model biography in style and design, and this 
work has even been called the first attempt at 
philosophical history in the language, 'fo all 
these views there has been much dissent. 

The direct influence of Bacon upon economics 
has been generally regarded as slight, if not 
negligible; nevertheless statements scattered 
through his woiics prove that he appreciated the 
fallacy of the mercantilistic notions on gold and 
that he recognized the necessity of encouraging 
agriculture as a means of increasing national 
wealth; he was also one of the first modem 
writers to defend the l^itimacy of interest 
charges. It has been thought that the Essays and 
a speech delivered in 1620 show that Bacon ap- 
preciated the future of the British Empire. 
Certainly his plan for the conciliation of Ireland, 


his scheme for the effecting of a gradual but 
complete union with Scotland and his attitude 
towaid oilonial expansion indicate considerable 
political \ision. 

Bacon's career in legal office has been the sub- 
ject of much dispute. He was made solicitor 
general in 1607 and attorney general in 1013 
From this date until 1621 (in 1618 he was ap- 
pointed lord chancellor) he was one of the first 
public men in the kingdom, but his record dur- 
ing these yeaiH— particularly in connection with 
the Peachams trial and the Commendains case 
and in his amflicts with Coke* — has bten 
generally regarded as characterized by serMlity 
to the Clown In 1621 he was charged with cor- 
ruption and dcpn\ed of office. Bacon's ability as 
a law} Cl IS unquestioned but his influence on 
English legal thinking has been held incon- 
siderable. Ills legal career has, however, not 
bc^en fully known or uncierstcx)d. a political 
thinker Bacon has been regarded b} modern 
liberal and democratic thinkers as the champion 
of monarchy and of benevolent desixjtism and 
the eneni} of parliaments It has been charged 
that while he sought to free the mind from the 
“idols” of the past, he wished to preserve in the 
state and in society the rule of the many by the 
few, to establish the supiemac} in social rela- 
tions of the educated over the ignorant Thus he 
became a refuge of the conscr\ativcs in the nine- 
teenth century and to the twentieth merely an 
anachronism It seems probable, however, that 
the amcept ot the state ordinarily a.scribedtohirn 
has been based on unauthentic documents and 
that the authentic material has been misunder- 
stood by modem liberal and democratic 
thinkers. Bacon was not advocating absolute 
power in the king, opposing the liberties of Par- 
liament or approving of a subservient judiciary. 
Rather he was attempting to state in the semi- 
feudal language then in use that the executive 
rather than the legislature must administer the 
state, that the tyranny of the legislature was as 
possible as that of the executive. The judiciary 
should administer not make the law, uphold and 
not direct the policy of the state. “Let them be 
Lions but yet Lions under the throne.” 

Roland G. Usher 

Work:: The chief edition of Baoim’s works is hy J. 
Spedding, R. L. Ellis and D. D. Heath, 14 
(London 1857 -74). The New Atlantu has been edited 
by G. C M. Smith (Ixmdon 1900), and The Adi^nce- 
ment qf Learning by W. A. Wri^t (sth ed. Oxford 
1900). 

Consult: For Bacon's Carbbr: Spedding, 
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letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, 7 vols (London 
i86i- 74)» important additional matcnil is in Usher, 
iX (,, Reconstruction €>f the Fngltsh Church, 2 \ols, 
(Ntvv York 1910) 

I OR BACON’b Pl^CF IN SOCIAI TllOI CUT IIcuSS- 
kr H . Franits Bacon und sctni gcuhichtliche Sit Hung 
(Urcslau 1889), Heamshiw, I J C , Bacon as an 
Histonan** in Contemporary Hmeu, \ol cxmii (1923) 
606 I4i Roschcr, W , ‘ Zur (icschichtc dtr inRlist hen 
Volks^^irtschaftslchre in 16 und 17 Jahrhundirt * in 
Si< hsisthe Akadimic dcr \V issc nsch iften /u Lup/i|{, 
Xbhandlungen, PhiloloRisch-I listonsche Clisst, \ol 
11 (1857) 1“I4^S Rolnrlson, J M , ‘ Bacon as a 
pohtuiui” in Contemporary Rctuvj, \ol cu (1912) 
3^8 49, C ockburn, J , ‘ Biain as Empire Builder * in 
I mUd Bmpire, n s , vol xn (1923) 272-80. 

bacon, ROGER (c 1214 c 1292), early scien- 
tist Bicon was born in I ngland, became a 
knneiscan friar and lectured at the univcisitics 
of both Oxford and Pans Bacon w is ome 
rt girded as “a \oiee er\ing in the \Mlderness” 
of (fOthie barbarism, a peiseeuted foreninner 
iiul mirtjr of modern seicnee and a in ir\ clous 
phenomenon eentuiies ahe id of his period 
More careful studv of his ov\n writings and of 
his contimporaries ind surroundings commees 
us thit he was rather a le iding u present iti\ c 
of the le irning and seientitic icti\it> of his time 
He reveals its ene> clop le die tendencies, writing 
on ill fields of knowledge then reeogni/ed, from 
thtfilogv and philolog> to inithematics and 
imduine Bacon’s works were not buried m 
oblivion until modern times, as it his been 
supposed, but were rtpe itedlv cited 111 eietiil 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
His occupation with Greek and He blew and 
his recognition of the need for calendir refonn 
were shared bj others, and a si/ible group of 
writers was concerned with his fivonte sub|eets 
of perspective or optics, astrologv, ilehemv, 
“experimental science ” —although its eonno- 
tition then was scarcely thit of todiv — ind 
natural magic lie did not invent gunpowder 
but shows that it was alreid) known He was 
somewhat more individualistic in his outspoken 
criticism of methods and even of individuiK 
>n contemporary learning and education, but 
he had no intention of condemning seholisti- 
usm or thirteenth century learning as a whole 
He was, however, interested in tricing the 
causes of error, as was Francis Bacon later 

Lynn l^ioRNoiKf 

'Phe most informing is the tnid wnttin for 
Clement iv. Opus masus (1266-68), Opu^ mtnux 
(•*67) *nd Opus terttum (i267-<)8) 'Fhe ()put maius 
'*^1 edited by J H UridKCS. 3 ((Kfotd 1807- 
*900), tr. by R. B. Burke, a vob. (I'hiladclphia 1928). 
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Bacon’s wntings, a number of which are still un- 
pnnted, are more suggestive than complete The most 
significant of the fragments which have been pub- 
hshed arc Fr Rogen Bacon opera quaedam hactenus 
tnedita, cd by J S Brewer (I^ndon 18^9) and Opera 
hactenus tnedita Rogen Bacom, ed hy Robert Steele, 
vols 1 IX (Oxford 1905-2S) 

Consult Roger Bacon Essays, ed by A G Little 
(Oxiord 1914)1 Carton, Raoul, Uexpenenct phynque 
ches Roger Bacon, ind L'expenence mystique de ViUu^ 
mination interieure chez Roger Baton, and La synthese 
doctnrude de Roger Bacon, Etudes de Philosophie 
M^dicvalc senes, vols 11, 111 and v (Pans 1924), 
Thoindile, I jnn, A History of Magic and Lxpiri^ 
mental Science, 2 vols (New York 1923, second 
printing ^Mth corrections. New York 1929) vol u, 
p 616-91, Steck, Rolnit, ‘ Roger Bacon and the 
State of Science in the Tfiirteenth Century” in 
Studies in the History and Method of Science, ed by 
Chirles Singtr, 2 vols (Oxford 1917-21) vol 11, ch 
111, Little, A G , Roger Baton (London 1928) 

BAER, ABRAHAM ADOLF (1834-1908). 
German prison physician and criminologist In 
1871 he published a work on pnson hygiene 
which ifter some revision took hnal form in Die 
Hygiene dcs Oefangnmoesens (Jena 1897) A first 
hand stud\ of pnboners convinced him that, 
contrary to the theories of Lombroso, enme 
IS produced by the interplay of social factors. 
This conviction was forcibly stated in Der 
I irbneher tn anthropologisciier Beztehung (I-<eip- 
sie 1893) Like lombroso he found 111 recidi- 
vists, in particular, a number of “stigmata,” 
but unlike ’ps famous opponent he considered 
thit the) Wirt symptoms of phvsical or mental 
degeneration rather than characteristics of an 
anthropological “criminal type ” Baer believed 
that living conditions among the poor provoked 
and perpetuated such inferiorities, and in Der 
Alko/iolumus (Berlin 1878), a standard work m 
Its day and perhaps his most important contri- 
bution to suence, he studied what to him 
Seemed the most smister of all degenerative 
agents 

Thorsten Sellin 

Consult Hoppe, Hugo, in Munchner mcdiztmsche 
(ulunschnft, vol K (1908) 1026-28, Pagel, J, 
Bwgraphcschcs I exikon herzorragender Arzte des neun~ 
zehnten Jakrhunderts (Berlin 1901) cols 73 -* 75 - 

BAER, GEORGE FREDERICK (1842-1914), 
American corporation director After thirty 
veais of law practise m Reading, Pennsylvania, 
dunng most of which time he was counsel for 
the Reading railroad as well as Morgan’s local 
attomcVi Baer became in 1901, through the 
influence of Morgan, president of the Reading 
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railroad and of the Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. In the anthracite strike of 1902 Baer 
acted as leader of the coal operators in refusing 
to deal with the United Mine Workers. When 
appealed to as.a notably religious man he was 
reputed to ha\e answered that labor ^*will be 
protected and cared for, not by the IalM>r agi- 
tators, but by the Christian men to whom God 
in His infinite wisdom has gi\en the control of 
the property interests of the ci^untiy-.” I'his 
exposition of the “di\ine right’* of property was 
given sensational display in the newspapers and 
helped to win popular approval for the strikers. 
Baer subsequently disowned the letter as well 
as another statement attributed to I dm that '*the 
strike was a pri\'ate aflair which did not concern 
the public.” He maintained that he merely 
opposed ^'unreasonable” interference with the 
ordinary management of bu.smes8, and atbitra- 
tion of the demands for higher w'ages and a 
uniform anthracite wage scale. When in Sep- 
tember Senator Hanna, acting on behalf of 
the administration, reached a tenUtive agree- 
ment with John Mitchell, president of the union, 
and J. P. Morgan, Baer “absolutely refused to 
entertain it.” The strike was ended in October 
after further administration pressure led to the 
establishment of an arbitration commission. 

Paul Webbink 

Cofifff/t: Lloyd, Caro, Henry Demare^t Lloyd, 2 \ob. 
(New York 1912) \ol. ii, chn. xxii-vxiv; MiURdl, 
John, Organized iMhor (Philadelphia ujoy) cha. xl- 
xlv; Glilck, Elsie, John Mitchell, Miner (New York 
1929) chs. vi-vii. 

BAGEHOT, WALTER (182^7), English 
social scientist and literary critic. largely be- 
cause his Unitarian father objected to the 
doctrinal tests at Oxford, Bagehot escaped its 
conventional literary-religious atmosphere. At 
Bristol College he came under the influence of 
the ethnologist Prichard and at University 
College, Ia>ndon, he was deeply attracted by the 
skeptical and introspective mind of Clough. 
After some dabbling with economics he studied 
law and was called to the bar, but a breakdow^n 
caused by his mother's insanity sent him to 
France in 1851, and from there he sent back 
articles on Napoleon’s coup d* 6 tat which show a 
germinating cynicism and a realistic sense of the 
political scene. On his return to England he 
entered his father’s banking Arm. To these 
early years, restless because of Bagehot’s im- 
patience with what seemed an arid business 
technique, belong those essays on English 


literary figures (collected by R. IL Hutton as 
Literary Studies, 2 vols., London 1879) wliich 
ha\c given Bagehot’s criticism an importance 
comparable to that of Matthew Arnold, In these 
critical essa>s the approach is chiefly that of a 
penetrating psychological analysis of the relation 
of the writer’s mind and personality to his W(>rk. 

'Fho insight into creati\e individuals and tlic 
literary charm manifested in these studies were 
later carried o\cr to Bagehot’s W'ork in the field 
of social science. His marriage to the daughter of 
James Wilson, editor of the Econuniht, and a 
maturing interest in the banking profession led 
him to turn his interests to a continuous eoni- 
nientar\' on economic affairs in the weekly 
columns of the Kconomht, and on Wilson’s death 
he tiKik o\er the editorship. He strengthened its 
already considerable influence and his counsii 
was sought by '1 Veasurj' officials on matters of 
national banking policy. 'I'lic most pennanent 
result of Bagehot’s inteicst in banking was his 
Lombard Strut (London 1873; new cd. In 
Hartley Withers, Ia>ndon 1927), which has 
become classic for its realistic description of tlio 
English hanking system and its analysts of the 
logic of its functioning. I'hc im|>ortance of this 
work is that it shifted the emphasis in hankintt 
literature from a clLsciission of banking legisla> 
tion and mechanics to an ^lamination of the 
body of working rules and their effect. It re- 
sulted also in a new understanding of the func- 
tion of the Bank of England in keeping the 
banking rescr\'es of the whole communit}. In 
his Economic Studies (colicc'ted by R. H. lliitton, 
London 1880) several essays arc de\oted to an 
analysis of the two fundamental postulates of 
English camoniic theory- the transferalulity of 
lalxir and of capital -and an examination of theii 
validity in the changed contenijxjrary economic 
world. In these and in a series of essays on 
Smith, Ricardo and Malthus he effccti\cly re- 
futed any notion of the eternal validity of the 
economic theory of the founders and showed its 
necessary context in the England of their own 
time. Coming at a period when criticism of 
classical economics was mtturing in England, 
these essays were influential for the cogency 
with which they called for a rcvisiori of the 
classical body of theory within the limits of its 
own logical premises. 

Much the same approadi had far reaching 
results in the political field. In the English 
stitutwn (Ix>ndon 1867) Bagehot abandoned the 
contemporary preoccupation with political forms 
and a set of preconceptions derived isota 
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physics, and sought to substitute a discussion of 
the actual functioning of a political institution in 
its cultural and traditional setting. His c\p<3ai- 
tion of the theory of cabinet government, the 
sun'ival value of such pc^litical institutions as the 
Knglish monarchy and House of Ix^rda and the 
function of the House of Commons as an organ 
of ailministrative control has been formative for 
all subsequent discussions. This book has indeed 
attained st) complete an acceptance as represent- 
ing the reality of English government that, look- 
ing back at it now, it seems difficult to decide 
wliich was the reality and which the representa- 
tion. Resting its ultimate explanations of British 
political institutions on the nature of the British 
mind it takes its place as a j>ioneer essay in 
national political psychology. Bagehot’s essays 
on particular British statesmen such as Peel, 
(ilailstone, Disraeli and Brougham (collected by 
R. II. Hutton as liioifrap/mal Studies^ London 
iSSi) show him at his best in his delineation of 
that political 1. ’''»^hip of v\hich he held politi- 

cmI institutions to be the shadows. Aristocrat at 
heart and brilliant in his domestication of Car- 
Isles o idlitudo concept of leadership, Bagehot 
**howed the myopic spots in his political vision 
mainlv in his iinderestiniation of the democratic 
masses as a creative jvilitical ffjrce. The masses 
Mere to him, as to Carlyle, merely so much 
nuttrial to be governed well. 

Bagehot 's most original and ambitious writing 
in social science is his Physhs and Politics (Lon- 
don 1S72), in which “physics” is metonymv for 
natural science and “politics” for social science. 
It is the first imixirtaiit attempt to bring out 
whatever implications Victorian science, es- 
pecially Darwinism and the new^ ethnographic 
writings of Tylor and Lubbock, possessed for 
the study of the political coniiniiiiity. .Although 
its principal premises arc thus those of biology — 
evolution and natural selection- and its material 
largely anthropological it is in its essence a 
l>rilliant essay in social psychology, mapping the 
significance for human history of such forces ai 
custom and revolt, innovation and imitation, 
conflict and discussion. Modern social psychol- 
ogy has for the mo.st part followed in the wake of 
these leads. The range of Bagehot ’s interests in 
this and his other works gave him a versatility 
which almost conceals the v lity of his approach. 
He had that rare combination of balance and 
daring which makes him one of the few first rate 
nainds in social science. 

Max Lerner 

^orkr. The Works and Life rf Walter Bagehot, ed. by 
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Mrs. Russell Barrington, 10 vols. (London 1915), 
containing a biographical volume. 

Consult: Stephen, in National jRmVro, vol.xxxv 

(19^) 1^36 50; Wilson, Woodrow, “A JJterary 
Politit ian** in Atlanta Monthly^ \ol. Nxvi (1895) 
668-80, and “A Wit and a Seer” in Atlantic Monthly^ 
vol. Kxxii (1898) 527-40; Laski, II. J,, in New Republic 
vol. V (1916) 3*3"'*4I Barnes, H. K., in American 
Journal of Soiiology, vol. xx\ii (1922) 573 81; 
Aluiiay, R. H., Studies in the Rn/ihsh Social aryl 
Politiial Thinktrs of the Nineteenth Century^ 2 vols. 
(London 1929) vol. ii, ch. \i; Read, Herbert, The Sense 
of Glory (Cambridge, Eng. 1929) ch. viii. 

BAG LEY, SARAH (dates of birth and death 
unknown), nineteenth century American labor 
leader. Sarah Bagley, who aillcd herself “a 
a)mmon -schooled New England female factory 
operative,” was the first woman to rise from 
the ranks to leadership in the American labor 
movemen . Under her direction the women 
textile operatives of I^ow'cll, Massachusetts, 
formed the Female Lal^or Reform Association 
in 1845 after the agitation among wage earners 
in New England which followed the depression 
of I^S37-42. 1 'hc Association took over the Voice 
of Industry, the longest lived labor paper of the 
period, and Sarah Bagley became its editor in 
1845. She took part in the numerous conven- 
tions of the New’ England Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation (1845-47) and held throughout to a 
strictly working class program of trade union 
organization and agitation for the ten-hour day. 
Thmugh p'^iitions and public meetings she 
cirrled on a ^ 'gorous campaign which resulted 
in the appointment by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature of the first commission to investigate 
labor conditions in the textile mills. Her influ- 
ence was felt also in local politics and in the 
defeat of legislators unfriendly to labor, but no 
legislation controlling the hours of women was 
enacted in Massachusetts until the seventies. 
The changing character of the mill operatives 
destn>ycd her following and, after fifteen years 
of mill work, cor'.bincd with the teaching of 
evening classes fur operatives and a vigorous 
political-industrial campaign, she retired in 
1848. By 1850 a new group of workers had 
entered the mills and the Female Labor Reform 
Association disappeared. 

Norman J. Ware 

Consulti Andrews, J. B., and Bliss, W. D. P., ‘‘His- 
tory of Women in Trade Unions” in United States, 
Department of Iailx>r, Report on Condition of Woman 
and Cldld Wage-Earners in the United States, 19 vols. 
(Washington 19*0-13) '* 01 . x, p. 71-78; Ware, 

Norman, The Industrial Worker, 1840-60 (Boston 
1924). 
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BAHR» OTTO (1817-95), German jurist, par- 
liamentarian and publicist. In 1848 Dahr was 
appointed member of a commission engaged in 
drafting a code of ci\il procedure for the 
electorate of Hesse. I^ter he held high judicial 
ofRces in Hesse, in Prussia and finally under 
the empire. As coeditor and contributor to 
Ihering's Jahrbucher fur die Dogmatik des heuti^ 
gen romiseken und deuischen JMvatrechts from 
1873 to 1887 he was a relentless critic of German 
judicial procedure. His experience as member 
of the Keichsjustizkommission, of the Bundes- 
tag and later of the Reichstag led him into the 
controversy over the draft of the new federal 
civil code. His opposition, which caused him to 
submit a counterdraft, was based on the belief 
tliat the aim of tlie theorists to provide for all 
possible legal emergencies left nx) much to the 
interpretation of the litigants and of the courts. 

Although Bahr’s work w’as not entirely unre- 
lated to that of the historical school it was based 
essentially on scientific positivism. History and 
Roman law interested him as approaches to a 
free and living law, for the sake of which he 
abandoned thcorj' and form in his exposition 
of the law of obligation. His later critical com- 
mentaries on the decisions of the Reichsgencht 
show his growing conservatism and increasing 
leaning toward Roman law. In his RechUsfaat 
Bahr shares with Gneist the distinction of first 
developing among German writers a realistic 
conception of constitutionalism and of a s>stcm 
of administrative jurisdiction as the foundation 
of constitutional government. 

Johannes Mattern 

Important uorks: Die Anerkennung ah Verpfltfhtungs^ 
grund (Ca^sel 1854, 3rd ctl. Lcipsic 1H94), Der 
Rechtfstaat (Gottinacn 1864); Urthetlc des Reiihs^ 
genchts nnt Besprechungen (Munich 1883). 

Consult: Tcichmann, A., in AUgemetne drutsrhe Bio^ 
grapfne, vol. xKii, p. 747-48, rc\icus of Bsihr's hrx>ks 
in Zeitschnft fur dm Priiat^ und offentluhe Rrcht der 
Gegenuart^ vol. xii (1885) 513-18, and in Zeitsihnft 
fur vergletrhende Rechisuiisensthafi, vol. x (1891-02) 
474-76; Stintzinx* and lamdsberK, E., Gischtchte 
der deuUchen Rechtswusensihaft, 3 vols. (Munich 
1880-98) vol. Ill, pt. 11, p. 639-47. 

BAIL, as applied to the administration of 
criminal law, is the delivery (bailment) of a 
person who has been arrested to a surety or 
sureties who join with the person bailed in 
giving security for his appearance at trial or at 
some other step in the criminal process. It is 
thus a device to secure the release of accused 
persons pending their trial. The term recog- 
nizance is also frequently used to describe bafl, 


although the latter is generally applied to an 
act including the di^wing up of an instrument 
which is filed with the court, while reaignizance 
may merely consist of the making of an ac* 
know'ledgment befoie a magistrate or judge by 
a surety whose obligation is not signed but 
appears in the court record. 

The geiuxsis of bail is according to Holdswurth 
to be found in the mediaeval frank pledge sys- 
tem but acairding to lla/tltinc in certain pledges 
presented for the payment of the wergild. In 
England there were apparently two sorts of 
surety, bail and mainprise, of which the former 
was the more stringent, lender bail the surety 
was usually liable to suficr the punishment 
hanging over the head of the released pnsriiKr. 
Under mainprise those who offered theniscKts 
as sureties were not bound corpus pro cot port, 
but in case of default were liahleonly forainciLc- 
ment. Bail was first allowed not by magistratts, 
but by shcrifls who were subject to control b> 
special writs. The early hisUiry of bail makes 
it clear that the origins and caily giowth of 
the device had little to do with civil lihirtits 
It was u.sed because it was safer to ti.in nuii 
over to their triciuls than to entrust tlmr 
custody to the inelliocnt jails of the tina 
Abuses hnallv led to tht formulation of a de- 
mand against excessive Ixiil [n the Bill of Rights 
of 1689. 

Elsewhere the history of bail was not dissimi- 
lar. For instance, French practise with regard 
to bail (sou taution) developed largely undir 
feudal forms. It is interesting to note that as 
long as ap{>eal by battle existed the accuser as 
well as the accused had to furnish bail or remain 
incarcerated. Esmein concludes that in feudal 
times “liberty on bail was a matter of right 
except when an offense had been c*ommittcd 
which might entail the loss of life or limb.* 
After the French Revolution the first impulse 
toward law’ reform embodied a determination to 
extend the right of bail, but the liberality of 
the first revolutionary proposals was greatly 
limited by the restrictions of the Napoleonic 
period. 

l*he appearance of guaranties of bail in the 
American constitutional fabric indicates that 
by the eighteenth century it had become a part 
of the system of protection of those accused of 
ctime, which was so important a factor in con- 
stitutional civil liberty. In the federal constitu- 
tion and in those of Alabama, Georgia, Nwry- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, Viiginia and West Vir- 
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gtnia there is a negative type of guaranty, 
expressed in the federal constitution in the 
terms of the Petition of Right that “excessive 
bail shall not be required." In the other states 
the constitutional guaranty of bail is clear and 
unequivocal. The Missouri pmvision is typical: 
"All persons shall be bailable by sufFicicnt sure- 
ties except for capital offenses when the proof 
is evident or the presumption great." The ques- 
tion of what is meant by excessive bail has been 
variously interpreted. 'Fhc best opinion seems 
to he that the standards should rest upon the 
seriousness of the offense, the ability of the 
prisoner to give bail and the probability of the 
appearance at trial of the accused. It has of 
course been much easier to curb the present 
abuses of bail practise by legislative enactment 
in states where the constitutional guaranty is 
negative rather tha:i positive. 

There is no valid evidence that bail ever 
worked as an effective factor in the adminis- 
tration of justice and the present state 

ot its administration in most of the states and 
in the federal courts is very unsatisfactory. 'Fhis 
is particularly true in the large cities. Under 
present law and practise the unwilling surety is 
not adequately hound. It is true that sureties 
arc allowed wide power in dealing with the 
accused; indeed they may at any time seize and 
surrender the accused to the court and be 
discharged from the obligation of suretyship. 
But they are not particularly encouraged to do 
so. The obligation of bail docs not rest spe- 
cifically upon a stated piece of property, and 
although it is customary to require that the 
surety provide a statement or schedule of his 
property it may be listed at such an exaggerated 
valuation that its real worth is inadequate to 
cover the liability. If the surety desires to divest 
himself of responsibility he may in many juris- 
dictions divest himself of the ownership of the 
property listed. Only in a few jurisdictions is a 
bail bond a lien upon it. I'his results naturally 
in the collection of very few judgments up n 
forfeited bonds and is one of the primary 
reasons for the failure of the bail system to 
operate effectively. 

Moreover the system works a great injustice 
because those defendants who have friends of 
property or who themselves have property (fre- 
quently acquired by criminal methods) can 
obtain their release while the poor and d^e 
friendless remain in jail. The injustice of this 
oondition is augmented by the fact that those 
^^0 are in jail are usually tried first, which 
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pves the great advantage of delay to those out 
on bail. When professional criminals are in- 
volved, bail even in large amounts can be fur- 
nished and the period of liberty is marked by 
increased efforts to acquire by new crimes 
material compensation for the approaching trial 
and possible prison sentence. Finally the present 
administration of bail provides innumerable 
possibilities for official corruption. Political and 
sometimes economic pressure can be used to 
induce a judge or other official to accept unsat- 
isfactory surety. In order to gain the advantages 
of official favor professional landsmen arc likely 
to establish exceedingly questionable relation- 
ships with public officials. 

Indeed much of the criticism of the bail 
system as it now operates in large American 
cities centers upon the so-called professional 
bondsm n. These persons are available for serv- 
ice as sureties and for such ser\'icc they exact 
a fee, the size of which is determined roughly 
upon the basis of the amount of the bond which 
the> sign. Some of them do a very ainsiderable 
business from which they apparently derive a 
large income. There is nothing particularly 
objectionable in a professional bondsman per se; 
presumably he performs as socially useful a 
service as a criminal law'yer. It is the way in 
which his business is transacted that brings him 
into ill repute. He usually gives bail for amounts 
far beyond the value of his property and estab- 
lishes w'tii public officials relationships which 
arc contrar r to the public interest. Often he is 
so closely i elated to the underworld that he is 
practically a partner in crime with his clients. 

Professional bail is also prov ided in a number 
of cities, notably New York, by surety com- 
panies which arc usually established and incor- 
porated for the specific purpose of furnishing 
bail bonds. While these companies are often 
guilty of the same practises as individual pro- 
fessional bondsmen they are more easily regu- 
lated and are acrordingly more responsible. 

Many measuies have been brought forward 
for the reform of the bail system. Legislation 
making a bond a lien upon the property of the 
surety has been frequently proposed. Other 
proposals include a centralization of adminis- 
trative responsibility (in cities), a more strict 
examination and regulation of bondsmen by 
state banking and insurance departments, the 
making of bail jumping a crime, insistence upon 
cash bail only and the bonding of professional 
bondsmen themselves. There is in addition the 
important suggestion that a proper study of the 
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jail population xvould make it possible to release 
many of those unable to get sureties upon their 
own recognizance. It is obvious, howe\'er, that 
the bail problem is invohed to such an extent 
in the uhole question of increasing the prompt- 
ness of criminal trials that its ultimate solution 
must depend upon the improvement in elH- 
ciency and promptness of court administration 
generally. 

In Europe criminal procedure in general pro- 
vides forms of release not radically ditierent 
from those in practise in the United States and 
in England although there is perhaps someahat 
more fonn«il xaricty and flexibility. Four con- 
ditions of release arc practised: first, a mere 
private promise entered into between the judge 
and the accused which is frequently reduced 
to writing and kept from the public in order to 
protect the person accused from unfair influ- 
ences; second, the release of an accused person 
without definite security under the surveillance 
of the police; third, a pl^gc b) sureties of things 
of v'alue to secure the presence of the accused; 
and Anally, the deposit of cash bail to be for- 
feited in case of non-appearance. 

Raymond Molfy 

SsK Criminai Law; Jlsticp, Admimsfratiov or; 
pRoriiDiRB, Legal; ARRL^^, Pfval Inst iixtions, 
SlRETY and CfLARANTY, BILL8 OF RjOillS, ClVlL 
Liberties, Cohrlpfion, Politicai. 

Consult: Holdsworth, W. S., A History of English 
Lau^ 9 \ols. (3rd ed. London X922-26) vol i\, p. 
52s~29t Hazeltinc, 11 . D , **'rhe ^rmal Contract of 
Early English Law** in Columbia Imu Revteto^ \ol x 
(1910) 608-17; Esmein, Adh6mar, llistoire de la pro- 
cidure cnnnnelle en France {Vnns 1882), tr by J Simp- 
son as A History of Continental Criminal Procedure ^ 
Continental l^al History senes, \ol. v (Boston 19x3), 
Stephen, J. F., A History of the Cnmnal Imso of 
England, 3 vols. (l^ondon 1883) vol. 1, p. 233-43; 
Harris, S. F , Principles and Prac lice of the Criminal 
Law (14th ed. London 1926) p 301-05; Moley, 
Raymond, Our Cnnanal Courts (New York 1930) 
ch 111, and **Dail Bonds’* in Missoun Association for 
Criminal Justice, Survey Committee, The Missouri 
Crime Surtey (New York 1926) pt. v, Beeley A. L., 
The Bad System in Chicago (Chicago 1927); Chicago 
Cnme Commission, Bulletin (1923-26), and Cnnanal 
Justice (1927-28); New York State, Crime Commis- 
sion, Report of the Cnme Commission Submitted 
Fdiruary 28, 1927 (Albany 1927); Amencan I^w 
Institute, Code of Cnmsrud Procedure: Tentative 
DnrfC vols. i-u (Philadelphia 1928-49) vol. 1, ch. jti. 

BAILEY, SAMUEL (1791-1870), English 
economist. He was the son of a Sheffield artisan 
who rose to be master cutler in i8ox . Himself an 
active man of business, Bailey became in the 
oourse of time chairman of the ^efficld Banking 


Company. His interest in active politics lapsed 
after an unsuccessful attempt to enter Parlia- 
ment. He wrote a number of economic and 
philosophical works, which earned him the title 
of “the Hallamshtre Bentham.” The most im- 
portant of these is the anonymous A Crtitcal 
Dissertation on the Nature^ Measure^ and Counts 
of Value; Chiefly in Reference to the Writings of 
Mr. Ricardo and His Followers (London 182s), 
described by Macleod as **onc of the most able 
little volumes on Political Economy in the 
language'* (A Dicttonary of Pohttcal Economy, 
Ixindon 1863, vol. i, p. 59). Bailey denied the 
existence of intrinsic value and the possibility 
of equating values by reference merely to the 
quantities of Ial)or embodied in commoditit's 
A typical example of his criticism, which is in 
general negative rather than constructive, is his 
tabulation of seven diflerent senses in winch 
Ricardo used the tenn value. The Wcstmtmiir 
Ret ten (ved v, 1826, p. IS7-72) contains a fierce 
attack (probably by James Mill) u|x^n the book; 
Baik> replied with A Letter to a Pohtual Econo- 
mist (Ixindon 1826). 

Hinrx Higgs 

Other iiorks Money and its Vin\5ttudes in I alur 
(Ixindon 18x7), W Defence of Joint Stock Banks ami 
Country hsuci (Ixindcm 1840), Ihe 7 /iewv of Rttnon- 
tflg (Ixmdon 1851, 2nd ed 1852) I ettcri on the Philos- 
ophy of the Human Mind, 3 (L.ondon i8ss 6]) 
Consult Scliinnan, Fdivin R A , Es\a\s in Fcotiomics 
(New York 1925) p 83 86. 

BAILMENT, from the French word bailhr, 
to deliver, is a legal tenn which denoUs the 
transaction between the owner of an article and 
the person into whose possession he has put it 
for safe keeping or for some other tcmpirary 
purpose. The extent to which legal recognition 
is given to the right to possess property, as 
distinguished from absolute ownership theruif, 
is the extent of the existing law of bailments. 
Broadly speaking, the more advanced the com- 
mercial development of a community, the more 
important is the institution of bailment. 

In primitive communities possession and 
ownership arc coextensive, since there h very 
little occasion for relinquishing possession ex- 
cept to transfer the entire ownership of the 
property. Accordingly in early times we have 
no law of bailments. Whatever rights are given 
to the possessor by custom or by law arc against 
thieves. However, as soon as people begin to 
travel it is necessary for them cither to dispose 
of their property by sale or to entrust it ^ 
another for ^e keeping. It may be conjcciurea 
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that the earliest travelers combined l>oth trans- 
actions into one; the transfer was regarded as a 
sale if the owner did not return and as a bail- 
ment if he did. 

Of necessity the development of commerce 
increases the number of rnrciisions iijxin which 
an owner must part with possession of his 
property for a tein|K)rary purpose. Innkeepers, 
warehousemen, carriers and pleilgees have an 
origin coinciilent with the rise of travel and 
commerce. I'he law must thereupon begin to 
recognize the relations between bailor and 
bailee and to afford rights to each as against 
the other. 

In most early systems of law the rights of 
the bailor against the bailee are absolute. One 
who has been entrusted with an object of value 
must hold it safely and return it on demand, 
'rhere are no extenuating circumstances. It was 
so at the \ery early common law; it is so pro- 
Aiileil in the 'Iwche '1 aides; and e\cn the book 
of Kxodm roi.t'iiK the provision that a bailee 
is responsible to a bailor for the safe return of 
an object e\en ^*if it is stolen from him.” We 
are told that the absolute liability of a bailee at 
cornTuon law is a procedural accident arising 
irom the failure of the common law in its early 
stages to different iate ownership from po,ssc*s- 
sioii. An action against a wrongdoer who has 
stolen the object from, or injured it in, the 
[)nssession of the bailee could not he brought 
by the bailor. C''onsc(|uciitly the bailee, who 
alone could claim the protection of the law for 
the object in his possession, was answerable to 
the bailor. However, the pre.sence of this lia- 
bility in eailier systems of law would seem to 
throw some doubt upon this hypothesis. 

I'hc absolute liability of the bailee continued 
even after the bailor acquired the right to bring 
an action on his own behalf, largely because in 
law it frequently happens tfiat rights and duties 
continue long after their causes have di&ip- 
peared. Again, the rights of the bailee to sue 
the wrongdoer, which were originally the cau * 
of his absolute liability to the bailor, have sur- 
\ived because of the af^ument that the bailee, 
being answerable to the bailor, must be entitled 
to an action against the wrongdoer. 

Refinements of procedure, however, as well 
as absolute liability regardless of fault, arc not 
appropriate to a later age when many types of 
bailments begin to make their appearance. In 
Roman law we soon see the original depositum 
(deposit for safe keeping) differentiated into 
^veral types: the commodatum (gratuitous loan), 
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the mandaium (delivery to an agent) and the 
pignus (pledge). 

In modern times even this somewhat ex- 
tended classification is too simple to fit the new 
needs of an increasingly comrpcrcial society. 
As a result many new types of bailments are 
recognized. When a railroad company receives 
an object for transportation there is a point at 
which its position changes from that of a safe- 
keeper to that of a common carrier, 'Fhc bill of 
lading or the baggage check is now the emblem 
of the relation between the carrier and iu 
customer. While tlie innkeeper is a bailee of 
very ancient origin, the warehouseman is a more 
modern one. In modern commerce one is con- 
stantly entrusting articles to others: to con- 
signees; to carriers, private and public; to 
pledgees for security; to banks for special pur- 
poses; to agents, servants and employees; to 
executors, administrators and trustees; and so 
on through the whole ganuit of modern com- 
mercial life. While the problems raised by these 
incuasing types of bailment are to a large extent 
new, their sojutkm could not help being affected 
by the history of the law. It was Lord Holt, 
in whose o]>inions wc see the fir«t traces of the 
fusion of tlic Law Mercliant with the common 
law*, who crystidlized the cc)miuf)n law of bail- 
ments in the celebrated decision of Coggs v. 
Bernard (2 Lord Raymond 909), by introduc- 
ing many of the notions of Roman law. In 
Rome thi^ rrvsLilli/ation is an achievement of 
the jus 7;. 

It is ohvioiis that a modern bailee, he he 
borrower, pledgee or simply a safekeeper, 
should not he charged w ith liahilit}- beyond his 
culpability for loss or damage. Whether the 
primitive absolute liability of the bailee be 
explained as an accident of procedure or as a 
usual concept of early law, it has no place in a 
system of jurispruilence which aims to protect 
“the reasonable man” and surrounds his con- 
duct with immuTuty. It was this new require- 
ment which Ix)rJ Holt attempted to meet. He 
made negligent conduct the essential ingredient 
of the bailee’s liability. To be sure, there are 
various degrees of negligence. Thus a gratuitous 
bailee is liable only in the event that he commits 
gross negligence and the borrower is liable for 
the “least neglect.” In Roman law tlie depositum 
(our gratuitous bailment) imposed upon the 
bailee only the duty of answering for extreme 
negligence and in the case of the commodatum 
(our gratuitous loan) the commodatarius (bor- 
rower) must exert all the care of a prudent 
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paterfamilias. The same rules arc to be found 
in the modem continental ci\il codes. 

To some extent, ho\vc\er, the absolute Ib- 
bility of a bailee still lingers in the law. This is 
so in the case gf special bailees whose business 
is said to be chai^ted with a public interest and 
which had a very early origin in the law — 
common carriers and innkeepers. Lord Holt 
gives the reason for the rule in these words: 

. this is a |xditick establishment, con- 
trived by the policy of the law, for the safety of 
all persons, . . . that they may he safe in their 
W’ays of dealing; for else the carriers might have 
ways and opportunity of undoing all }U'rsons 
that had any dealings with them, by combining 
with thie\es. . . The common carrier and 
the innkeeper were not important in Justinian's 
day and no such absolute liability is found in 
the Digest or the Pandects^ but modern conti- 
nental codes have recognized the rule as stated 
in Coggs r. Barnard. 

In modem times most of the relations of 
bailment ha\e been treated by statutes which 
have tempered the liability of the \yrious bailees 
as well as tliat of ii\nkecpcrs and carriers. The 
tendency has been to give greater etfect to the 
agreement actually existing between the parties. 
Limitations of liability of the bailee arc thus 
effectively created by contract, and even the 
carrier and the innkeeper are pemiitted to 
escape absolute liability by judicious provisions 
looking to the safeguard of individuals dealing 
with tliem. 

Mattiice Finkflstein 

Seei OwNiRSHip; Pcvwission; PROPinrv; A<aNcv; 
NpCLK.rxri ; laxmiiTv; Pvwnbhomm;; Hoiils and 
R fcSFAt r.\mn; Bank Deposhs; Warfhoi sing; Com- 
mon Carrier. 

Consult: Pollock, F., and Maitland, F. W., History of 
iMiiy 2 \ob. (2nd ed. KnR. 1905} 

vol. II, p. iSi'Hj; iiolmc*s, <). \V., The Comninn Imsv 
(Boston 1881) ch. \; St<ir\, Joseph, Commentaries 
on the lMt%, uf limlnu'nts (9th ed. Boston 1878); Jones, 
William, An Kuay on the i^tv of Bailments (4th ed. 
Ia>ndon 1833); Hubner, Rudolf, Crund^uge des 
deutschen Pmatrethts (4rh ed. Lcipsic 1922), tr. by 
F. S. Phil brick as A History of Germanic PnsKtte 
Lau,\ Continental la*(;al History scries, vol. iv (Boston 
1918) §§58, 77. 

BAILY, FRANCIS (1774-1844), English as- 
tronomer and actuary. He developed an interest 
in life insurance and astronomy while he was 
a broker on the Ty)ndon Stock Exchange. In 
1S25, having amassed a considerable fortune, 
he retired from business and devoted the re-» 
mainder of his life to his scientific interests. 


Baily made important contributions to the 
study of life amtingencies. His monumental 
treatise, The Doctrine of Life-Annuities and 
Assurances Analytically Investigated^ served for 
many years as an authoritative text of actuarial 
essentials. He was the first to give the subject 
a symmetrical form of treatment and to intro- 
duce a uniform system of notation. He fur- 
nished exteivsive life tables based on those of 
Deparcieiix and on the experience of Sweden. 
Moret)ver he attracted wide attention to tho 
work of Cicorge Barrett who, independently of 
J. N. Teteiis, invented the method of “anmnu- 
tation eoliiinns,” a labor saving device in the 
preparation of life insurance and annuity tables 
from original mortality data. On sevcial occa- 
sions Baily was consulted by parlLinieiitarv 
committees on questions of insurance, friendly 
societies and related subjects. 

Edwin W. Kopi 

Important uoik\ Tahiti for tin Piachasin» and Rnu v- 
tng of Lea\i\ 1S02. lul cd. Lniulon 1S1.H; 

The DfHhine nj Intend and .Innta/iiA (l^ttiiJon iSo^, 
and ed. Ixmilon iHoS). I In Ihutnn* Lift - ]tmuUh\ 
and 4 hsunim * v . Intd . tu ath In, < dit’atnl ( 1 .oiulun 
1810; enlar^’ed ed. I)\ H. I'llipowski, 2 vols. Lundnn 
1864 -6(»). I’icntb ir. by \llied de ( oiik\, 2 \oU. 
(Pans 18 C«eirn.m tr. In 11 Si bruise (Weinut 
1831)); 4 Uiount nf the Sixtial Lift- h\uninrf (.nm- 
pames in Lofidon (lamdon 1810, and id. I^ondon 
181 1). 

BAIN, ALEX.\NIJER (i<SiS 1903), Siotiish 
psychologist, logician and educator. He began 
his academic career by lilling suectssivel) vaii- 
ous lectureships in several British insiitiilions. 
Fiom i860 to iSiSo lie was professor of logic 
at the University of Aberdeen, of which he was 
later twice elected rector. He was a founder of 
the journal, A/iW, and until 1894 one of its 
frequent contributors. 

Bain’s work in psychology is generally con- 
sidered the culmination of the English associa- 
tion school. He followed Hartley in emphasi/ing 
the role of the nervous system in mental activity 
and James Mill in cmiiloying the analytic 
method in dealing with mental phenomena, 
making fiill use of the advances in these branches 
of science since their times. He also revised 
the earlier statements of th# laws of association, 
which he applied systematically to all mental 
phenomena, llis most effective contribution to 
later psychology is his demonstration of the 
importance of motor phenomena and elTort in 
mental life. Although he was a contemporary 
of Darwin and Spencer he did not incorj^wte 
their evolutionary doctrine into his work. C n 
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this account his system of psychology had less 
influence upon later texts; but his general plan 
of treatment and special conlrilmiions had a 
niaikcd influence upon William James and other 
subsequent writers. 

Bain was early interested in tlic cKiboration 
of the practise and philosophy of education and 
was widely influential in the adoption of new 
methods of teaching grammar and composition 
and in the raising of educational standards in 
north Sartland. Actively interested also in many 
social movements he write numerous pamphlets 
on |)olitical and social subjects. 

Howard C. Warren 

Important rvorks: The Senses and the Intellect (fxmclon 
4th cd. 1894); The Kmotium and the WUl 
^[.(•ndon 1S59, 4U1 cd. 1K99); Mental and Moral 
Siiithv (lycindim jSOS, 3rti cd, 1S72), an abiidijcmcnt 
ol the t\\o ])icccdinK winks; Lni*ic (Ixjndnn 1S70); 
Mtnd and liotlv (Ixmdon 1S72, nth cd. 1910); 
tutmn as a Stteiuc (Ixtndnn 1X70, 4th ed. 18S0). 
Run alsi* (ontiibiitcd many impoitant notes to J. S. 
Miir'“ cilitu»n «»f fames Mill's Aftatysn nf the Phe- 
it! on tut of till I iuman Mind (\ Aindan iShij). 

(lo/iMilt: Bain, Alovamler, Autohitn*iaphy (lamdon 
1 J04); 1 )aMilson, W. 1 -., ‘‘Piofessoi Bain's Bhilos- 
()|»tn ” ill Mind^ n. s., m> 1 . xiii (1904) 161-79; Wanen, 
IliANard 1*., A History of the Assoiiation Psychology 
(New \oik 1921) p. 104-17. 

BAIXKS, EDWARD (1774 1848) and his son of 
the same name (1800-90), English journalists. 
The elder Baines was apprenticed to a printer in 
Preston at the age of sixteen and emulated the 
life of Benjamin Franklin. Settling in Leeds in 
1795 he joined the Independents and in 1801 
became proprietor of the Leeds Mercury ^ which, 
with the assistance of his son l^dward, he raised 
to eminent influence in the political thought of 
northern England. In 1834, on Macaulay’s 
departure to India, he wms elected Liberal 
member of Parliament for Leeds and held the 
seat until 1841. An authoritative account of his 
career, Life of Edward Baines (l^ndon 1851, 
2nd cd. IfOndon 1859), W’as prepared by his son. 

The younger Baines at the age of eighteen 
assumed the editorship of his father’s paper. 
Later he studied social questions both at home 
and on tlie continent. In a letter to the unem- 
ployed in 1826 he tried to discourage destruction 
of looms in Yorkshire and I^ncashire by point- 
ing out that the French competitors of the 
English textile industry were improving their 
machinery instead of destroying it. In his ///V- 
of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain 
(lamdon 1835), ^ temperate, w*cll documented 
•^ook. he ad^tted the evils of urban industry, 
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but emphasized the national importance of the 
cotton manufacture and placed the hope for 
relief in the public spirit of the mill owners. 
In 1837 he founded the West Riding Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes and thereafter was a 
prominent leader in adult education in York- 
shire. He advocated total abstinence from alco- 
hol, but did not propose prohibition of the 
liquor trade. He represented I^eds in Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal, 1859-74. In later years he 
W'as chainnan of Yorkshire College, now the 
University of Leeds. 

Both father and son w’cre representative of 
nonconformist liberal opinirm in the north of 
England. They took an active part in the move- 
ment for the removal of civil disabilities of 
noncfinformity. They supported Cohden and 
the Anti-Corn Law League because they identi- 
fied the industrial pmsperity of Britain with 
hopes of world peace. Like their contempirary, 
Samuel Smiles of Leeds, they prized individual 
initiati\c in self-culture. Both acknowledged, 
howe\er reluctantly, the need for some degree 
of stale action in the encouragement of educa- 
tion, but they regarded voluntary effort as 
essential to its permanent success; they W’ere 
appiehensive of the ultimate effects of govern- 
mental restraints on anirscs of study and on the 
appointment of teachers. Both resented legis- 
lation which was likely in their day to reenforce 
the influence of the Church of England. Their 
writings show the curve of opinion in English 
individiiali i philanthropy between 1820 and 
1870: assent to the beginnings of parliamentary 
aid to popular education, extreme alarm in 1846 
at Kay Shuttleworlh’s design for the enlarge- 
ment of the educational responsibilities of the 
state, and later acquiescence in the inevitable 
extension of state action. The Crosby Hull Lec^ 
turcs on Education (London 1848) by the younger 
Baines, embodying the opinions of father and 
son, are a statement of the theciry of extreme 
voluntarjusm in the political philosophy of 
education. In 18* 8, however, Baines signed the 
recommendations of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission in favor of governmental inspection of 
endowed secondary schools and of powers of 
local taxation for secondary education for boys 
and girls in town and country. 

Michael E. Sadler 

BAINES, JERVOISE ATHELSTANE(i847- 
1925), statistician of British India. Baines 
w^s educated at Rugby and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in 1869 entered the Indian 
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Civil Service, in which he remained until 1895. 
In 1894-95 as secretary of Lord Brassey's opium 
commission he drafted its report. After return- 
ing to England to live in 1895 he devoted his 
time to various public activities, especially edu- 
cation. In 1909 he was elected president of the 
Royal Statistical Society. The numerous papers 
which he contributed to its journal during the 
last thirty years of his life reveal his wide 
interest in the social problems not only of India 
but cf the empire as a whole. 

Baines was preeminently a census maker. In 
the first synchronous census of India in 1S81 
he acted as superintendent for Bombay, achiev- 
ing thereby a reputation which ten years later 
at the time of the second census led to his 
appointment as commissioner for the whole 
country. In this capacity he introduced an elab- 
orate occupational census. According to the 
methods prc\ iousl y employed a Brahman might 
have been classified as a priest although he had 
never exerciseii a priestly function, and a mem- 
ber of the barber caste might have gone into 
the records as a barber even if he had derived 
his income from agriculture. Baines distin- 
guished clearly between traditional occupation, 
as connoted by caste, and actiud means of live- 
lihood. and succeeded in enuiiKTating for the 
first time all those who subsisted by each 
occupation. This work paved the way for the 
differentiation of dependents from actual work- 
ers, accomplished by the census of 1901. 

G, FiNDI^W SlIIRRAS 

Consult: Ko>'al Statistical Society, Joutnal^ \*ol. Ixxxix 
(1926) 182-84. 


PoHtieal Economy (New York 1875), and Carey 
and Two of His Recent Critics^ Eugen v. Rohm. 
Dawerk and Alfred Marshall (Philadclphij 
1891). * 

A. D. H. Kapu V 

BAKER. GEORGE (1722-1809), British epi- 
demiologist. Baker was the son of a Devonshire 
vicar and received his education at Cambridge. 
In 1761 he settled in U)ndon and began to 
practise medicine. In 1767 he read before the 
Royal College of Physicians his classic Es\ay 
concerning the Cause of the Endemica! Cuiic of 
Detomhire^ published in the s;imc year in 
don (and ed. 1814). This is the first rea)rded 
instance in Britain of an epidemiological iinesti- 
gation carried out on strictly scientific lines, ami 
is tlic more remarkable because it came at a lime 
when the progress of medicine W'as liampered by 
tenaciously held prejudices. Cider drinking in 
the west of England had long been associated 
with the occurrence of abdominal colic. In 1703 
Musgra\c had attributed the colic to the elfcitof 
sharp cider and Iluvhnm had iu>led its e\ecsM\e 
incidence in 1724, when apples were paiticularly 
abundant. Baker ubser\ed that lluvliaius de- 
scription of the disease coincided with t!ic 
symplomatologv of paintei’s colic broiiglit on 
by lead poisoning. It seen'^'d to him unlikely 
that two causes so ditferent in cliaracler should 
‘‘make similar impressions on the human IksIv.’* 
He noted further that the cider drinking asm- 
ties bordering on De\onsliirc did not sntkr 
from ailic. This led to his preliminary conclu- 
sion that the cause of Devonshire cfilic was to 


BAIRD, HENRY CAREY (1825-1912), Amcr- 
ican publisher and economist. lie w'as a disciple 
of his uncle, li. C. Carey, and most of his 
writings were devoted to the exposition of 
Carey’s doctrines. Baird aintendcd that material 
progress is achieved to the evtent tliat men 
associate more intensively to complement each 
other’s labors, and that the “unit of associa- 
tion” ought to be the nation. Accordingly he 
vigorously supported the protective tariff and 
urged the adoption of a currency system suited 
to national needs rather tlian to international 
standards. He was one of the founders of the 
Greenback party in 1874, argued against de- 
monetization of silver and opposed the resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1879. 

He wrote more than one hundred magazine 
articles and books on economic subjects. Per- 
haps the two most important of these are 


be found “not in the pure cider hut in some 
either fraudulent or accidental adulteration” 
which he suspected was lead. By a careful 
investigation of the methods of manufacture 
supplemented by chemical analysis of Devon- 
shire cider Baker pmved the presence of lead 
in the cider and traced its source to the action 


of the cider upon the lead fillings of jhe stone 
troughs in which the apples were gn>und. This 
condition of manufacture obtained in Devon- 


iihire and not in the surrounding counties. I he 
presence in the cider of a #ufficient amount of 
lead to cause the symptoms, together with tho 
similarity of the disease to plumbism. led to tho 
conclusion that Devonshire colic was lead poi- 


soning. His contribution to science was recog- 
nized during his lifetime; he was made a Fchow 
of the Royal Society and was nine times ciccte 
president of the Collide of Physicians. 

Arthur Newsholmb 
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baker. HARVEY HUMPHREY (1869- 
IQ 1 5), pioneer in the adoption of modern pro- 
cedure in the American juvenile court. As a 
college student he had interested himself in the 
problems of children, and in 1895, a year after 
his graduation from Harvard School, he 
became secretary of a Conference of the Child 
Helping Societies of Boston. In this capacity 
he edited a manual for use in eases of juvenile 
offenders. He was also an early president of 
the National Probation Association and of the 
Massachusetts State Conference of Charities 
and Coircctions. 

In 1906 Baker, who had for eleven years been 
successively clerk and special justice of the 
Municipal Court of Bnx)kline, was appointed 
the first judge of the Boston Juvenile Court and 
served in this capacity until his death. Although 
he was not a creator in theory or in method, 
his achie\cment is remarkable in that he modi- 
fied the traditional common law jurisprudence 
of Massach”^* ** to ser\T as a new instrumen- 
tality toward social justice. His administration 
was characterired by a dignified informality 
which made the child, not the offense, the ajre 
of the inquiry, but which did not preclude his 
bringing a profound legal knowledge to the 
solution of the problem; by his development of 
cooperation with private and public agencies in 
his treatment of both the child and his family; 
and by his scientific attitude in seeking out the 
causes for the offender’s misbehavior. In his 
judicial capacity Baker never departed from the 
idea of parental responsibility for the child’s 
conduct and for this reason he held evening 
sessions for the convenience of working parents. 
He visited institutions and, to a degree rare 
among judges, knew’ the facts and conditions 
of the life from which his ca,ses came. He was 
among the first of the children’s judges to turn 
to science for aid and was a supporter of the 
newly created Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 
Genuine • ability in research is showm in his 
Review of the First Five Years of the Host ” 
Juvenile Court (included, with other material on 
Baker and the court, in Hartey Humphrey 
Raker ^ Vpbuilder of the Juvenile Courts publi- 
cation no. I of the Judge Baker Foundation, 
Boston 1920). The ideal which he sought was 
the creation of a clinic for the scientific study of 
the problems of child delinquency; after his 
death the Judge Baker Foundation was estab- 
lished for the purpose of carrying out this ideal 
on a large scale. 

Miriam Van Waters 
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BAKEWELL, ROBERT (i 72 S- 9 S)» Engl»h 
agricultural innovator who revolutionized the 
art of stcx:k breeding. Bakewell, a practical 
farmer, had been in virtual control for five years 
before succeeding his father as gccupant of the 
farm in I^iccstershire in 1760. Before his day 
cattle w'cre valued as draft oxen or as milkers, 
and sheep were kept for their wool or as manure 
carriers. length of limb and largeness of bore 
W’cre prized in animals that drew the plow 
through stiff clay or roamed for miles in search 
of fcKjd. Tall, wall sided cattle and lean, leggy 
sheep were the unpromising material on which 
Bakew’ell began his work. His object was to 
perpetuate a breed of animals which weighed 
heaviest in the best joints and most quickly 
repaid the cost of the food that they consumed. 
For this puq>ose he concentrated on compact- 
ness of f rm, smallness of bone, propensity to 
fatten and early maturity. Hitherto breeding 
had been understood to mean the mixture of 
two breeds one of which was relatively inferior. 
Bakewell adopted the new principle of breeding 
in-and-in, using animals not merely of the same 
native type but of the same family. The singular 
success of his experiments drew the praise of 
Arthur Young and of important visitors from 
the continent, although he himself w’as most 
secretive about his methods. The effect of his 
innovations was to provide better and more 
abundant meat for millions at a time when no 
foreign muntry could supply the means of 
feeding thi .iiSt new centers of industry and 
commerce. His improvements in the grazier’s 
art, applied both to the “New Ixiiccstcrs” sheep 
and to cattle, aildcd a new impulse to the prog- 
ress of enclosures. Together with the other four 
great figures of the agricultural revolution in 
the eighteenth century he paved tlie way for 
the industrial revolution which followed. 

Ernle 

Consul r r.mlc, Ix>rd (Protheni, R. E.), English 
Farming, Pa^t and Present (4th ed. Ixindon 1927). 

BAKING INDUSTRY. See Food Industries. 

BAKUNIN, MICHAEL (1814-76), anarchist, 
thinker and propagandist. He was the son of a 
Russian aristocrat of eighteenth century liberal 
culture, and early renounced a military career 
in favor of philosophical studies at the univer- 
sities of Moscow and Berlin. In the years 1841- 
46 he was much impressed by Arnold Ruge s 
radical Hegelianism and Feuerbach’s philosoph- 
ical humanism as well as by Weitling’s com- 
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nmnism, by early Marxism and Proudhon’s 
anarchism. In the next phase of his career, 
covering the period 1847*^3, he was preoccu- 
pied with the plan of an anti-czarist federation 
of various SIa\ ic nations designed to ctlect their 
national emancipation. Implicated in the Dres- 
den uprising of 1849 he uas sentenced to death 
by the Saxon government, turned over to the 
Austrian go\eniment, and coming finally into 
the hands of the Russian authorities, sutFered 
imprisonment in a fortress dungeon and exile 
in Siberia, whence he escaped in 1861. Making 
his wa) to Italy, Bakunin organized in 1864 
a secret international brotherhood known later 
as the International Alliance of SfKial Democ- 
racy; it gathered adherents in Italy, Spain, 
Russia and, through the Jura Federation, 
Switzerland. In 1S68 he joined the First Inter- 
national, but the followers of Marx and the 
moderates opposed Bakunin *s rev oIutionar>' doc- 
trines and from time to time exprcsseil lack of 
confidence in his character. After the resulting 
split in the International (1872) the Rakuninists 
continued as a separate organization; Bakunin 
retired from the movement in 1874 after the 
abortive Bologna insurrection. 

Bakunin’s forceful personality developed first 
in the family circle, where he rebelled against 
parental autliority, and later in the society of 
radical youth. His stormy carc'cr, which brought 
him into contact with militant activist indi- 
viduals, further accentuated his early traits. 
I'hroughout his life he was the center of many 
controversies, in some of which even his per- 
sonal integrity wus ({uestioned. At present, how- 
ever, so many personal records, memoirs of his 
contemporaries and official documents (includ- 
ing the “confession” made by Bakunin during 
his Russian imprisonment) are available that 
almost all details and disputed points are 
cleared up. 

Recent investigations show that Bakunin was 
a thinker of wide range and lasting influence. 
The central elements of his thought wxre aspi- 
ration for complete freedom in all spheres — 
intellectual, political, social, moral — and belief 
in the natural solidarity of men. At first he 
sought the realization of these ideals in religious 
fervor, in spiritual union with God. He shifted 
later to the ideal of brotherhood of man based 
on philosophical enlightenment. After the for- 
ties he felt that his aims could be achieved only 
by complete destruction of the present social 
and political order and of the mentality which 
it upheld, and by the substitution of “federal- 


ism, socialism and anti-theologism” or, in the 
later phrase, of “anarchism, collectivism and 
atheism.” According to Bakunin, in place of the 
state which would be destroyed there would 
arise a free federation of autonomous associa- 
tions enjoying the right of secession. The new 
order would guarantee complete personal frci- 
dom and wx>uld provide equal op}X)rtunities for 
all to enjo} free secular education and the full 
product of their labor, 'lliis transformation 
would be accomplished by means of a universal 
rebellir>n inspired and initiated by small scirci 
groups witli a coordinating center. Bakunin, 
who could always dominate small circles by I’k 
sheer force of his personality, did not perccne 
that the last proposition was a rationalization 
of the method of agitation natural to him and 
was open to criticism as wanting in respect tor 
the freedom of others. In practise, however, it 
led to the establishment for the first lime of 
organized anarchist propaganda. 

Max Ni m w 

Workv, No complete edition of Bakunin’s works is 
available, '^rhcie evisl selected editi«>ns in iremh 
((hmns^ 6 \oK , td b\ JanuN (niilliumc, l*iiis 
189s ion), Creiman ((Ummmfltv H j vols , td 
by Max Nettlau, Berlin 1921 24) and Spanish (Ohms 
comphttis^ 5 vols , Buenos Aires 1924* 29), ihe> ovti- 
lap only in part. 

Ctmsult. Nettlau, Max, Bakunin, 3 vols (le- 

proiiuced by niitoi »>pMHt, lamdon 1896 1900), iml 
Der Anurf htsmits ton Pfoudhon sm hfopotkin, Jki- 
/ur (Icschichlc des »S)/ialismiiSp SvndiKalisniu , 
Anarihismus senes, \ol in (Berlin 1927) chs 11 \ii, 
Kornilov, A. A., Motodir f^odt Mthhuila Bakunna 
(ITic >outh of Michael Bakunin) (Moscow i 9 >'»)» 
and (hhU siramitna Mtkhada Bakumua (The vvandii 
years of Mu had Ikikunin) (laininRidd 1925)* 
aky, Vyacheslav, M, A, liakumn, vol. i (2nd cd. 
cow 1925), in Kusaian, covet inK the peiiod to iSOi, 
Brupbacher, Fritz, Marx und Bakumn (Munich 19* 
Guillaume, James, L^internaitonale, 4 vols. (Pans 
1905-10). 

BAIJ^KSHIN, ALEXANDER NIKOLAYE- 
VICH (1844-1921), pioneer in dairy coopera- 
tion in Siberia. He was the son of a nicrchant in 
Tomsk and studied for a tjpic at the UiuM'iMty 
of Kazan. In 1902 he was appointed president of 
a commission established by the Wittc-Ermolov 
government to study the possibilities of coopera- 
tion as a means of developing the dairy indust^. 
Interest in this field had been stimulated by 
the completion of the Trans-Siberian railway, 
which made feasible the transportation of •> 1- 
berian dairy products to European Russia an 
other countries. Balakshin encouraged the or- 
ganization of new cooperatives and assistc 
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them in the early stages of their development. 
Within five years nearly three hundred coopera- 
tive societies were established, with a a)mbined 
membership of over fifty thousjind. In 1907 
Balakshin established the Union of Siberian 
Creamery Associations in Kurgan, uhich re- 
placed the government commission and thus 
achieved cooperative autonomy. This organiza- 
tion included not only the dairy ax)pcratives 
but also purchasing societies and consumers* 
societies. In the following decade, 1908-18, the 
number of affiliated dairy cooperatives increased 
to 2000, the exports were multiplied thirty-six 
fold and export agencies were established in 
Boston, New York and Ix)ndon. Balakshin re- 
mained at the head of the union throughout tliis 
entire period. The success of his enterprise 
made him an important figure not only in the 
field of dairy C(X)penition but in the general 
a)operative movement in Russia as well. 

V, ToroMiANZ 

Consult: Kavd n E. M., and Antbiferox, A. N., Co- 
opatilive Morement tn Rtissta tlunnf* the Wat , (’amexie 
l^ndowmcnt f«)r Intcrnati*>nal Peace, J)ivisi*m of Eco- 
n(»mics and Economic and Social History of 

the World War, Russian senes (New Haven 1929) p. 
385“9I- 

BALANCE OF POWER is a phrase current 
in discussions of intcrnatirinnl relations. It 
means such a “just equilibrium** in power 
among the memlx*rs of the family of nations 
as will prevent any one of them from becoming 
sufficiently strong to enforce its will upjii the. 
others. As an obvious maxim of common sense 
in politics it was advocated and applied among 
the ancients and again in modem times during 
the past four centuries. 

As Hume pointed out in his easay “On the 
Balance of Power** {Essays^ vol. ii, no. 7) the 
principle was familiar to both the |X}litical 
theorists and the practical statesmen among the 
ancients. It inspired the league which w^as 
formed against the growing domination of 
Athens and which produced the Peloponnesian 
War. After the decline of Athens, when ti.^. 
Thebans and the I^Acedaemonians disputed for 
hegemony, the Athenians in turn always threw' 
themselves into the lighter scale in their en- 
deavor to preserve the balance. Upon the rise of 
Maccdon, Demosthenes exhorted the other 
Ureek states to join together for their own 
self-preservation against the imperial ambitions 
of Philip and Alexander. 

Similarly Hiero of Syracuse sought to main- 
kiin a balance and check against the rising power 


of Rome by sending assistance to the Car- 
thaginians. lie rightly concluded, as Polybius 
points out (lib. i, cap. 83), that to retain his 
own power in Sicily, Carthage must be sup- 
ported, “lest by its fall the remaining [Romani 
Power should be able, without let or hindrance, 
to execute every purjxjse and undertaking. And 
here he acted with great wisdom and prudence, 
for that is never on any account to be over- 
l(x>kcd; nor ought such a force ever to be thrown 
into one hand, as to incapacitate the neighbour- 
ing States from defending their rights against 
it** (as quoted by Phillimorc, vol. i, p. ^76). 
This is the classical statement of the essential 
principle of balance of power. 

With the establishment of overwhelming 
dominion successively by Maccdon, Rome, 
Charlemagne and the Holy Roman Empire, 
balance of pow’er vanished from Europe as a 
practical principle. It did not reappear until 
the Renaissance and the rise of modern national 
states. The Medici and the other Italian princes 
sought to secure an equilibrium between them- 
selves, and between the Spanish, French and 
German kings who attempted to interfere in 
Italian politics. 

In the sixteenth centurj' the enormous terri- 
torial possessions of the Emperor Charles V 
rendered him so powerful that a natural appre- 
hension was felt by the other states of Europe. 
Francis i therefore took upon himself the task 
of adjusting the equilibrium of power in Europe 
by making .1 treaty of alliance w'ith the infidel 
Turk — to d e great scandal of Christian Europe 
— and by constituting himself the friend or 
protector of the minor German states. In this 
enterprise he was assisted by Henry viii of 
England. The preser\ation of this balance 
against the danger of Hapsburg hegemony was 
later one of the main motives which caused so 
many states to take part in the Thirty Years* 
War. By the Treaty of Westphalia at its close 
(164S), arrangements were made which were 
intended to intei ix)se an eflTectual barrier against 
the undue preponderance of the House of Haps- 
burg, and thereby to secure the equilibrium and 
peace t)f Europe. 

During the next half century France in turn 
was lifted to a position of threatening prepon- 
derance through the ruthless ambitions of 
I ouis XIV. There resulted a new series of wars 
and treaties in which her apprehensive neigh- 
bors, led by Holland and England, sought to 
establish a new balance of power. Many writers, 
like Fenclon, and practical statesmen generally 
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\i*ere becoming more strongly convinced of the 
need of establishing firmly in Europe a true 
balance of |x>wcr (lyuilihre europhn or ewro- 
paisches Gleichgetcicht), Accordingly in the Peace 
of Utrecht (1713) various arrangements were 
made, including the division of the Spanish 
inheritance bct\\ccn the llapsburg and Bourbon 
dynasties, with the expressly stated pur|H>se ad 
conservandum in Europa equilibrium. During the 
next two hundred years, from the Peace of 
Utrecht until the World War, many of the most 
important treaties, as has been pointed out at 
length by Phillimore (\ol. i, pt. iv, §§403-^6), 
were likewise designed to set up or preserve the 
balance of p<i\\er agiiinst the oxcrwhelming 
domination of any one state or combination 
of states. 

The prevailing view of this concept was ably 
set forth by Fenelon in his “Supplement a 
Texamen dc conscience sur les devoirs de la 
royautc," v\ ritten toward the close nf Louis xiv s 
reign for the instruction of the king's grandson, 
the Duke of Burgundy. Neighboring states, in 
tlieir own interest as well as ff>r their common 
good, ought to form a kind of family of nations. 
The strongest will in the long run tend to 
prevail over the others and overthrow them, 
unless they unite to establish a balance. “To 
hinder one’s ncighlxjr from becoming too strrmg 
is not to do harm; it is to guanmtee one’s self 
and one’s neighlxirs from .subjection; in a word, 
it is to work fiir liberty, tranquillity, and public 
safety; because the aggrandizement of one nation 
beyond a certain limit changes the general 
system of all nations ainnecled with it, . . . 
The excessive aggrandizement of one may mean 
the min and subjection of all the other neigh- 
bors. . . . I'his attention to the maintenance of 
a kind of equality and equilibrium bc*tween 
neighboring states is what assures peace for ail” 
(Oeuvres^ vol. Hi, Paris 1835, p. 361). Hence the 
necessity for defensive alliances, and also under 
certain circumstances for oiTenstvc alliances. 

The principle of the balance of power as 
stated by Fenelon remained popular until the 
World War. Not only was it frequently cited by 
writers on international law' as “an indispensable 
condition of the very existence of International 
Law” (Oppenheim, L. F., International luno^ 
vol. i, sect. 2, §136), inasmuch as there were no 
supeijudgcs, supcrpolice or superstate to declare 
and enforce international justice otherwise, but 
rulers and statesmen also pointed to it as justifi- 
cation for their actions. Nicholas ii on August 2, 
1914, justifying the Russian general mobiUza- 


tion and referring to the German declaration of 
war on Russia, telegraphed to George v: “Object 
of that action [the Austrian ultimatumj to Senia 
was to crush Servia and make her a vassal df 
Austria. Effect of this would have been to upset 
balance of power in Balkans, which is of such 
vital interest to my I?mpia* as well as to those 
Powers who desire maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe. ... I tnist your country 
will not fiiil to support France and Russia in 
fighting to maintain l>alancc of jwwer in Eu- 
rope” {Hritish Document^y vol. \i, p. 276). 

The most important British fonugn secrctan* 
of the past half centurj' has ileclareil, curiously 
enough: “I have never, so far as I recollect, 
used the phrase ‘Balance of Power.* I have often 
deliberately avoided the use of it, and 1 luve 
never consciously set it before me as something 
to be pursued, attained and preserved” (Cirey, 
Edward, Ttventy-Jire Years, 2 

vols., London 1925, vol. i, p. 5). This post-war 
declaration of Sir Ivtlwanl (Prey’s may he taken 
as foreshadowing the better view at presmt 
prevailing among the ablest statesmen, rather 
than as expressing England’s actual policy in 
the past. England as a matter fact, perhaps 
more than any other European state, has heeii 
deeply concerncil with the prestTvation of the 
balance of power. She has for»^ied the l)ackhone 
of the successive coalitions which prevented in 
turn excessive domination by Charles v, Philip 
II, Louis xiv, Napoleon and Wilhelm il. As v\as 
correctly stateil in an influential secret memo- 
randum of January i, 1907, by Sir Edward 
(Jrey’s senior clerk, Mr. Eyre Crowe: “History 
shows that the danger threatening the independ- 
ence of this or tliat nation has generally arisen, 
at least in part, otit of the momentary predomi- 
nance of a neighbouring State at once militarily 
powerful, economically efficient, and ambitious 
to extend its frrintiers or spread its influence, 
the danger being directly projx)rtionate to the 
degree of its power and efficiency, and to the 
spontaneity or ‘inevitablcness’ of its ambitions. 
The only check on the abuse of political pre- 
dominance derived from such a position has 
always consisted in the opposition of an equally 
formidable rival, or of a combination of several 
countries forming leagues of defense. 1 he equi- 
librium established by such a grouping of forces 
is technically known as the Bala^'cc of Power, 
and it has become almost a historical truism 
to idcr»tify England’s secular policy with tlie 
maintenance of this balance by throwing her 
weight now in this scale and now in that, but 
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ever on the side opposed to the political dic> 
tatorship of the strongest single State or group 
at a given time” {British Documents^ vol. iii, 
p. 403). 

A balance of power aims primarily to preserve 
peace and the status quo. It presupposes for its 
success a static condition in nations. But herein 
lies its fundamental weakness. Nations are 
almost never static; some arc growing, others 
declining. Equilibrium between them is there- 
fore unstable and is affected !)y a great variety 
of factors. 

Perhaps the most important factor influencing 
the balance of power is the possession of terri- 
tory, implying as it does a definite area in the 
di\ision of the world, the posse.ssion of certain 
natural resources and u population more or less 
capable of self-defense or aggression. Changes 
may take place in the ()olitical organization of 
a definite territorial area w Inch may greatly alter 
its influence on the inteniational equilibrium, 
'rhe ltalia»' pc.a!i'i.>ula, formerly dbided into a 
dozen small political units, counted for little in 
the European balance of power before 1870, 
hut political iinilication into the Kingdom of 
Italy made of this s<ime territorial area a stning 
factor in the iquilihre etirapevn. 'Phe same is even 
more true of the transformation of (lennany 
from a loose confederation of some three hun- 
dred heterogeneous political units, ueakened 
by the rivalry between Prussia and Austria- 
Hungary, into a strong (German Empire from 
which Au.stria -1 lungary had been excluded 

Armaments are another important factor. In 
the eighteenth century, when armies w^ere largely 
professional or mercenary, a small state might 
have an army so efficient and so large in pro- 
portion to its territory as to secure to it an 
altogether disproportionately large influence in 
the European balance. This, for example, was 
the case of Prussia under I'roderick the Great. 
But in the nineteenth centurj', w^ith the general 
adoption in continental Europe of the system 
of universal military service, the militarj' wei^, ‘ 
of a state in the Eairopcan balance was neces- 
sarily more nearly pn)portioned to the size of 
the population. Yet it was by no means directly 
so proportioned. It is estimated that France, 
in the two decades before 1914, trained approxi- 
mately 82 percent of her young men liable for 
military service, Germany approximately 55 
percent and Russia a very much smaller percent- 
age (Montgelas, M., The Case far the Central 
Powerj, New York 1925, p. 107). Armament 
strength, however, depend not merely on man 
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power but also on efficiency, equipment, natural 
rcs(3urccs, morale — factors in which Germany 
excelled. Moreover a country may adopt or 
develop a newr form of armament, greatly alter- 
ing thereby its weight in tlje international 
balance, as when Germany, for instance, created 
a strong navy in addition to her strong army. 

Population is an important factor because it 
forms the essential basis of the fighting forte 
of a country and of its economic productivity. 
But the rate of increase of population varies 
greatly from country to country and from 
generation to generation even within the same 
country. It is to be remembered also that in 
estimating armament strength this population 
factor lags a cpiarter of a century or so behind- 
hand; that is, the theoretical proportion betw’cen 
the men capable of military service in France 
and in Germany, for instance, immediately 
prior to the World War is not the proportion 
between 39,000,000 people in France and 66,- 
000,000 in Germany in 1914, but that between 
the respective populations in the iSqo’s (roughly 
38,500,000 and 55,000,000) when the men were 
bom who would be of an age to bear arms 
in 1914. 

Economic expansion and colonial powder must 
also be reckoned as considerably affecting the 
balance of jxiwcr. In modern times colonies 
furnish no small part of the food, rubber, oil, 
copper and other resources for war, as well as 
much of 'fie economic strength of the mother 
country'. cy may also furnish some of the 
actual fighting forces in case of war, as did the 
British Ptid French colonial troops in the World 
War. This was not nearly so patent or im]X)rtant 
in the age of Louis xiv as at the opening of the 
tw''enticth ceiitur}'. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising that when the balance of i^ower w^as 
fixed in the Peace of LTirecht, England's great 
economic expansion and colonial preponderance 
w'erc rather neglected. But in the half century 
before 1914 si’ch factors were more clearly 
recognized. Wiin the diminution of unappro- 
priated colonial areas and with the entrance of 
Germany and Italy into the colonial race after 
the completion of their political unification at 
home, the realization of the importance of 
colonial possessions gave a new intensity to 
economic and colonial riv’alry. Even in these 
m.ittcrs the Great Powers sought to bring about 
a certain balance, as in the treaties for the 
partition of Africa, for spheres of influence in 
China and the Middle East and in agreements 
to maintain the *'open door” policy. 
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The element of chance involved in the uncer* 
tain and unforeseeable character of monarchs 
must also be taken into account, although it 
has been less important during the last century, 
with the general introduction of parliamentary 
government. A timid Frederick William i of 
Prussia may be followed by a Frederick the 
Great, a well meaning but incompetent Ia>uis xvi 
by an adventurous and exceedingly competent 
Napoleon i, a Bismarck and Wilhelm i by a 
Wilhelm ii with BuIo\v and Bethmann-IIollweg. 
Dynastic somersaults such as these may deeply 
affect the international eqiiilibriu. i. 

Because of the wide variability of all these 
forces the balance of power ].x)licy, based on 
the false premise of static conditions, has never 
achieved a satisfactoiy equilibrium for any long 
period of years and h.is signally failed in its 
purpose of prcscr\'ing peace and the status quo 
or even of prc\enting states or groups of states 
from imposing their w'ill ujvm others. Any 
international system to be successful in the long 
run must take cognizance of the inevitable factor 
of growth and change. In fact Lecky, in his 
History of England in the Eighteenth Cintury^ 
goes so far as to say: “The belief that no State 
should be sutfered to add anything to its tern* 
tory without a corresponding adjustment of the 
frontier of its neighbours, or e\cn of distant 
States, has done much more to subvert than to 
promote the security of Europe, and it has pro- 
duced far more w-arfare than it has prevented’* 
(vol. vi, 1893, p. 95-96). Tempjrarily a balance 
of pow'er, buttressed by a system of alliances, 
may succeed in keeping the world in a nervous 
state of armed “peace,” in which one group of 
pow'crs not only is afraid to attack another group 
but also stands in constant fear of being itself 
attacked. But it is a principle based not upon 
justice but upon expediency and force. It cre- 
ates universal fears and jealousies and there is 
no satisfactoiy way of determining w'hcn a real 
equilibrium has been reached; each gr>up is 
likely to fear that the opposing group weighs 
heavier in the balance and therefore to look for 
the first opportunity to redress the balance in 
its own favor. If it occasionally prevents small 
wan it makes war more general and devastating 
when it docs come. 

In the eighteenth century the four Great 
Powers and their satellites were relatively well 
balanced, but this did not prevent wars over 
the Polish, Austrian and Bav'arian successions. 
In fact the principle of balance was rather a 
contributing cause of these wars. It^ was also 


responsible to some extent for the partitions of 
Poland-— flagrant violations of international jus- 
tice designed to give equivalent compensation 
to the interested parties. The coalitions of Old 
Europe were unable to effect a successful 
balance for a quarter of a century against revo- 
lutionary France and the genius of Napoleon. 
The settlements of the Congress of Vienna wtTe 
dictated mainly by the old doctrine of the 
balance of power and the policy of erecting 
barriers against a new French outbreak. But 
they were made in blind oblivion of the dynamic 
nationalism of the new post-revolutionary age, 
which caused wars in Italy, Germany and the 
Balkans and completely upset the settlements 
of the Gmgress of Vienna. After 1894 ^ke 
Franco-Russian Alliance established a bufli- 
cicntly ssitisfactory balance against the 'IViplc 
Alliance to prevent either group from risking a 
decision by war. But the close friendship of 
England with France after 1904 and with Russia 
after 1907 caused Ciermany and Austria to fear 
that the 'Friple Entente overbalanced the Triple 
Alliance. Yet at the same time there were men 
in the Triple Entente who feared that the bal- 
ance inclined in favor of the Central Powers; a 
good deal depended on which group should 
secure a ilominant iniluence in Turkey and the 
Balkans, where unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to establish a little local halaiue between 
the minor powers, 'fhis unccnaintv as to which 
nations the European balance really favored 
kept Europe in a perpetual state of suspicion 
and nerv'oiisncss, caused alarming increases of 
armaments and made it very likely tliat a k)cal 
war would develop into a general Eun)pcan or 
even a world war. 

With the realization of these difficulties the 
old balance of power doctrine, which tended to 
group states in hr>stilc combinations and rested 
on force rather than on justice, has now fallen 
into general discredit. 'Phe League of Nations, 
on the other hand, tends to group all states in a 
position of theoretical equality (with due allow- 
ance for the C Jrcat Powers) aOd at the same time 
to provide a machinery which w’ill unite the 
great majority in checking aggression against 
any one of the league mciAbcni. This theory 
is rot perfectly executed in practise, nor has the 
“League idea” wholly supplanted the old doc- 
trine. The I^gue itself for aomc years was to 
a certain extent a amtinuation of the combina- 
tion formed to prevent German hegemony. The 
Treaty of Versailles was accompanied by the 
Treaty of Guarantee by v'hich England and the 
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United Ststes undertook to come to fhe assist- 
ance of France. France, by opposing the union 
of Austria with Germany and by making treaties 
with states on the far side of Gcnnany, has 
bought to build up a strong balance against her 
late enemy. But on the whole, especially since 
the Ixjcarno pacts, it may be said that the 
League idea has gone a long ^\ay toward dis- 
placing the principle of the balance of power as 
a means of preserving peace and the status quo. 

Sinxi Y 1 . Fay 
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B\LANCE OF TRADE. 

lli^iouv OF Dolirinf. lentil early in the 
sLxintccnth century the main economic ohjtc- 
tive oi English coinincrcial policy was to main- 
tain English currency at the proclaimed raUs oi 
exchange with foreign coins and to augment the 
national stcK'k of coin anti bullion. In pursuit 
of this policy there was developed, beginning 
with the thirteenth centurv^ a complex s\s- 
tem of regulations, the ‘imllionisl” s}stcm. It 
attempted to prevent an excess of English pur- 
chase of foreign gmids over tlic sale of English 
gfx)ds to foreigners by regulating cadi iiuii- 
Mdual transaction. Richard Jones called it the 
“balancejof bargain system,” to distinguish it 
troin the later emphasis on the general or tot’ I 
balance of trade (“Primitive Political Jiconomx 
of England” in Edinburgh Rnuu\ xoL 1\\\\, 
^^ 47 * P- 4^6-52; reprinted in Jones, Richard, 
Literary Remains^ Ix>ndon 1859, p. 293 335). 

During the sixteenth century the pressuie of 
Ihe growing commercial interests especially of 
the Merchant Adventurers, against the restric- 
tions which hampered their activities forced the 
repeal or non-enforcement of much of the 
bullionist legislation. By 1600 only the prohibi- 
tions of the export of coin and bullion remained. 
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and even they were being nullified by eartensive 
smuggling. However, the old system continued 
to have strong supporters. They charged the 
Merchant Adventurers with draining England 
of its bullion through their operations in bills of 
exchange, and urged the revival of the ofEce 
of King’s Exchanger to regulate such transac- 
tions. I'hey attacked even more vigorously the 
East India Company, which had been given by 
its charter in 1600 the right to export sutetantial 
amounts of bullion. To meet these criticisms 
the 8]X)kesmcn of the Merchant Adventurers, 
such as Misseldcn (The Circle of Commerce: or 
the Balance of Trade ^ Ix)ndon 1623), and of the 
East India Company, such as Mun (A Discourse 
of Tradfy Ix)ndon 1621; England's Treasure by 
Forraign Trade^ written al^out 1628, published 
posthumously, Ix^ndon 1664), developed the 
general h .lance of trade theory. They were the 
first tt> insist that commercial jwlicy should be 
concerned primarily with the promotion of an 
export siiq^lus by regulations which would 
encourage exports in the mass and restrict 
ini}V)rth in the mass, ’fhey maintained that this 
was preferable to the bullionist policy of direct 
interfeience with the individual transactions and 
of arbitral y control oxer exchange rates. They 
did much to give the balance of trade concept 
general currency as the measure of a vital aspect 
of the country’s economic status. 

Mun’b England's Treasure by Forraign Trade 
contains tl e fullc’st and best statement of the 
early bahiin i- of trade doctrine. A country 
without inii.wS can ordinarily secure coin and 
bullion fi.e. “treasure”) only through foreign 
trade by having an excess of exports oxer im- 
jK)rts. The king must aceumulate treasure 
against emergencies, and the annual excess of 
exjx)rts over imports sets the maximum limit to 
the additions which the Ling can make to his 
treasure without encroaching on the amount 
available for his subjects. Trade with a particu- 
lar country^ is not to be condemned if it results 
directly in an f ' "css of imports over exports, 
provided it giv’cs rise indirectly to a profitable 
reexport trade with other countries. The re- 
strictions on the export of bullion are futile 
where the balance would be directly or indirectly 
favorable, and otherwise arc hannful through 
their injury to trade. The proper method of 
piomoting a favorable balance of trade is to 
place restrictions on the consumption of foreign 
goods and to encourage frugality in the con- 
sumption of exportable domestic goods. 

Later writers, witlv rare exceptions, followed 
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Misselden and Mun in their criticism of bullion- 
ist restrictions. However, it was not until 1663 
that the restrictions on the export of bullion and 
foreign com were finally repealed and not until 
i8ig that English awn a>uid be freely exported. 

Following Sfim the exponents of the balance 
of trade theorv endeavored to strengthen the 
aigument for the importance of an indefinite 
accumulation of coin and bullion, because it had 
lost some of its axiomatic character as a result 
of the development of clearer notions regarding 
the nature and functions of money. Their 
principal argument was liased on an analogy 
with personal finance* since an individual could 
get nch only In spending less than his income, 
so also a nation amid get nch onlv if it spent 
(imported) less than it sold (exported). I'his 
analogy, dating from Eli/alK'th s time and used 
by Mun and later writers, was critici/c^d by 
Barhon and was first effectively exfxiscd as 
fallacious by Adam Smith Closely related was 
the argument that internal production and 
domestic commerce add nothing to a coiintiy *s 
wealth unless they result in an excess of ex{vjrts 
over imports. 

Still another argument for the importance of 
a favorable balance of trade was the need of 
accumulating state treasure for war emergencies. 
But when the establishment of the Bank of 
England, the general improvement in credit 
facilities and the development of a more pro- 
ductive and clastic taxation system were making 
England’s reliance upon state treasure less nec- 
essary, this argument appeared in a new form. 
This was the belief in the mucual dependence 
of the political and military **balance of {xiwer” 
and the economic balance of trade. 'Fliis notion 
was ba.sed on the realization of the importance 
of eainomic strength for success in expensive 
warfare and on the confusion between national 
wealth and national monetary stock. It was first 
clearly formulated by Harrington {Common- 
wealth of Oceana^ I»ndon 1656) but wa.s stressed 
by many other writers. 

^‘Scarcity of money” was a recurrent com- 
plaint, for w'hich a favorable balance of trade 
was regarded as the only adequate remedy. But 
as even Mun had pointed out, complaint of this 
“evil” is chronic. To some of the writers 
scarcity of money signified low prices; to others 
high prices, since money is scarce in relation to 
prices demanded for goods. Most of the later 
writers, however, were really complaining about 
the scarcity of capital as shown by the high rate 
of interest. Many others, assuming that more 


money meant more trade, had also stressed the 
importance of increasing the amount of money 
in circulation m order to stimulate trade, aU 
though Mun had suted, without apparently 
seeing its significance tor tlie rest of his argu- 
ment, that more money meant higher prices and 
therefore less trade. 

It was not until a late stage in its development 
that the Ixilance of trade doctrine became closely 
associated with the doctrine of protection of 
domestic industry against foreign oimpetition. 
Dining the bullionist period the customs duties 
were Ievu*d primarily for fiscal and suniptuary 
purpose*s r)r for reasons of foreign policy Pro- 
tee tion of domestic industries first became a 
prominent objective of customs policy in the 
customs ra>rgani/ation of 160S 16, and the 
customs were not svsteinatically overhauled so 
as to eliminate all provisions in drastic conflict 
with the protectionist principle until Walpole s 
‘Teform’* of 1721. ’Hie early balance of trade 
wnteis, like Misseleltn and \Iun, and manv ot 
the later ones were merchants mote interested 
in fre'cing commeree from restrictions tfian in 
supporting a new tvpe of lestnction in tlw 
interests of other (conomic groups In the 
second half of the sev ente t^nlh ccntui > , how c\ ci , 
many of the writers who uigtd the impoitanee 
of a favorable balance of trade payable in mone> 
also supportexl protectionist measures in the 
interest of domestic industries. In most easts 
they did not explicitlv connect the tv\o d(Ktiin(s, 
and where such connection v\as made it was 
simply by arguing that restrictions on imports 
of manufactures in the interest of domestic 
industric'S would also operate to make the traile' 
balance favorable. Instance's arc to be found of 
adherence to the balance of trade theory' to- 
gether with attacks upon all restraints of trade 
for protectionist or other reasons and, on the 
other hand, of the acceptance of protectionist 
measures by writers who rejected the balance 
of trade doctrine. But during the first half of 
the eighteenth century these two doctrines were 
definitely associated thniiigh the doctrine of a 
favorable “balance of employment.” An excess 
of exports over imports W4B desirable because 
it indicated an excess of employment of English 
labor as represented by the exports over loss of 
employment of English labor resulting from 
tlic imports. Duties on, and prohibitions oh 
importation of manufactured goods and restric- 
tion of the export of raw materials were justific , 
therefore, because they tended to prodiKe a 
fiivorable balance of employment. Decker (Essify 
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on the Causes of Dedine of the Foreign Trade^ 
Undon 1744), however, used the balance of 
iraile theory as an argument for freer trade, on 
the ground that free trade would promote a 
favorable balance of trade. In general the more 
tnlightened writers from about 1675 to 1750 
approached the free trade positiun without 
abandoning the balance of trade doctrine. 

On its monetary side the balance of trade 
theory received its definite refutation at the 
hands of llume {Political Discourses^ Edinburgh 
1752). He employed the doctrine, enunciated 
pievioiisly by others, that an automatic and self- 
regulating mechanism effec'ts a distribution of 
the precious metals throughout the world in 
response to changes in price levels. Reasoning 
from it he was the first to demonstrate the 
iutility of attempts to maintain a continuously 
favorable balance of trade. 

Adam Smith completed the refutation of the 
theor>' by systematizing and presenting more 
eficttivelv jf the arguments of his prede- 

cissors. He ridiculed the identification of money 
and wealth, which he attributed with some 
exaggeration to the mercantilists; money had 
no ini])ortancc except as an instniment of com- 
merce; every countrj automatically got the 
amount of money it needed and could not retain 
more than that amount; treasure was no longer 
adequate or important for the financing of a 
costly war; and most important of all, whether 
a country is growing richer or jioorcr does not 
depend upon the balance of trade but upon 
“the balance of annual produce and consump- 
tion.” A favorable balance of production over 
consumption can exist in a country entirely 
separated from the rest of the world and “may 
be constantly in favor of a nation, though what 
is called the balance of trade be generally 
against it.” 

Before Hume and Smith demolished the 
whole balance of trade doctrine, writers had 
continued to examine separately England’s tnidc 
^ith each country and to condemn particu’ * 
trades W’hich resulted in unfaxiirable balances. 
The only criticism raised against this emphasis 
on particular balances, especially by the s|M)kes- 
tnen for the East India Company, w»as along the 
lines of Mun’s ailment that if a particular 
trade resulted directly in an unfavorable balance 
it should nevertheless not be condemned if it 
was instrumental in bringing about a rec\}x)rt 
trade sufficient to offset this balance. I'ntil the 
^tablishmcnt of free trade in the nineteenth 
century, government policy continued to dis- 
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criminate between the various trading interests 
within the country and between the trade with 
different countries, according to the character 
of the balances in which they resulted. 

The theory was imported into the continent 
from England and passed through a similar 
development there. It w’as largely through the 
influence of Hume and the physiocrats that the 
theory was first seriously questioned. While in 
England no important writer after the publi- 
cation of the Wealth of Nations continued to 
adhere to the doctrine, it survived much longer 
on the continent and has not yet been as thor- 
oughly eradicated from continental as from 
English economic thought. Among nineteenth 
century economists of some repute it was an 
American, Henry Carey {Principles of Social 
Science f 3 vols., Philadelphia 1858-59, especially 
vol. ii, ci .. \\\i-\\\ii), who adhered most stub- 
bornly to the doctrine and who most emphat- 
ically and explicitly rejected the criticisms of 
Hume and Smith. It still has a strong hold on 
pfipular thought and on official policy, especially 
as an argument for protection. Most economic 
historians who have dealt with the mercantilist 
period have shown tendencies to minimize the 
extent of its error and to find justification for 
its popularity during its period of predominance, 
largely on the basis of sympathy with its pro- 
tectionist implications, failing fully to realize 
the extent of its inconsistency with modern 
monetap' md international trade theories. 

COMPUTAflON OF THE BALANCES. The first 
statistical sources for foreign trade, the early 
English customs house rolls, recorded only the 
physical quantities of exports and imports. 
Beginning with 1615, estimates of the trade 
balance W’ere made by government officials on 
the basis oi these records, the duties collected 
and the rates. Mun and Misseldcn accepted this 
method although they recognized that it was 
subject to error Later writers, how’ever, main- 
tained that the customs data were too inaccurate 
and incomplete to prov ide an adequate basis for 
computing the trade balance. Proposals to use 
exchange rates as a test of the state of balance 
were also criticized. It was pointed out that 
they were subject to temporary fluctu.itions and 
that the range of fluctuations set by the gold 
points varied with exchange rates of different 
countries. The use of figures for English mint- 
age of aiin as a tc^t was found inadequate 
because this method failed to take account of 
the free circulation of foreign coin in England 
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and of the melting of coin for export. It was 
the moderate mercantilists who threw doubt 
on the adequacy of the current tests of the state 
of the balance in order to meet the arguments 
of the extremists who, on the basis of pessimistic 
estimates of the balance, were uiging a stricter 
regulation of foreign trade. 

In England annual statistics of the total quan- 
tities of exports and imports were first presented 
to Parliament in i()03 and statistics of the trade 
with particular countries in 1697. On the con- 
tinent such infonnation was kept secret as a 
matter of policy until much later. In England 
reliable trade statistics, computed from actual 
\’aluations of the exports and impt 3 rts, were not 
compiled until late in the nineteenth century; 
they are of recent origin in most countnes. Even 
today official trade statistics must be employed 
with caution because of the use of arbitrary 
official \ allies, unden'aluations by importers, 
smuggling, omissions of certain items, variation 
between countries in the use of foreign or of 
delivered values for imports, and similar factors. 

The pnmary objective of the mercantilists in 
computing the balance of trade was to ascertain 
the net movement of specie, which could not 
be measured directly because of the prevalence 
of smuggling. A computation of the aimmotlity 
balance of trade was obviously insufficient for 
this purpose. Although they arc often charged 
with failure to realize this, they were well aware 
of the incompleteness of these computations. 
Thus Misseldcn mentioned gains from the 
fisheries and shipping freights and Mun listed 
freights, military expenditures abroad, remit- 
tances to Rome, travelers* expenses abroad and 
similar items which he thought necessary to 
include in computing the balance. Later writers 
added other items not accounted for in the trade 
returns. 'Ilie general balance of transactions, 
including what later came to be known as the 
‘‘invisible items,*’ was called by Sir James Stew- 
art (1767) the “balance of payments” and by 
Adam Smith the “state of debt and credit.” 

As Goschen pointed out, the balance useful 
in explaining the causes, direction and extent 
of specie movements is really a balance of 
immediate liabilities to payment, or a balance of 
matured indebtedness; this Goschen proposed 
to call the “balance of indebtedness.” The com- 
putation should include only current and past 
transactions involving immediate and honored 
liabilities to pay 01 claims to receive payment; 
specie transactbns themselves were excluded 
cr included as the balancing item. This is the 


only balance to which the term balance of pay. 
ments can he appropriately applied. With the 
growth of international movements of caj)iul 
in recent years interest has centered largely on 
the computation of balances which would sh(J\^ 
the net changes from year to year in a country s 
outstanding indebtedness to or from the outMdc 
w'orld. This balance is most appropriately calUd 
the balance of indebtedness, although it ih now 
commonly termed balance of payments. 

To ascertain the annual balance of pa^nicnis 
or the net movement inward or outward of 
specie it is necessary to set the debit or outward 
items against the credit or inward items. All 
transactions, past or current, which gave rise ^*3 
honored obligations to make outward cash pa\- 
ments during the unit \ear should he listed 
debits. These include ijn|^H>rts payable diinng 
the unit period; cash purchases of foreign securi- 
ties or loans ahniail; transfers abioad rii bank 
funds for deposit; tourist expenditures abroad, 
cash purchases of foreign shipping, insuianec 
or banking services; interest payable on bcirrow- 
ings fnim abroad; gifts sent abroad. Convtisily 
all transactions, past or current, which gave 
rise to honored claims to receive payment from 
abroad during the year should be listul as 
credits. 'Fo the extent that the honored li.ihilitus 
to pay and claims to receive during the year do 
not balance, and therefore cannot be oflset 
against each other through exchange transac- 
tions or otherwise, the balance or remainder 
would have been paid in com or bullion and 
would be the true balance of payments tor the 
year. If there were no errors or omissions, a 
balance calculated in this way would correspond 
exactly to the actual net movement of com and 
monetary bullion. 

To compute the net annual balance of indebt- 
edness there should be included as debits all 
transactions originating in the unit year which 
have given rise to obligations to foreign coun- 
tries regardless of their maturity date, or which 
have liquidated past or current claims to receive 
payment from abroad; and there should also be 
included as credits all transfections originating 
in that year which have created claims to receive 
payment from abroad regardless of their matu- 
rity date, or which have liquidated P‘**^^*^ 
current liabilities to make payment abroad. The 
net balance between these items would be the 
true balance of indebtedness for that year 
the net change in the course of the year in t e 
country’s outstanding indebtedness to, or claims 
on, the outside world. If there were no errors 
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or ofnisaions a balance calculated in this way 
would correspond exactly with the “balance” 
between loans and credits received from abroad 
plus payments received in liquidation of loans 
due from abroad on the one hand, and loans 
and credits granted abroad plus payments made 
in liquidation of debts due to foreigners on the 
other hand. Strictly, however, allowance should 
also be made for the wiping out of claims to 
receive or obligations in pay through delin- 
quencies, bankruptcies and ajmpositions with 
creditors. 

The current official computations, although 
generally labeled “balances of payments,” arc 
often “general purpose” computations, intended 
to pnivide estimates of both types of balances, 
and are more appropriately given such a non- 
committal title as “balarces of inteniational 
transactions.” All items invohing debits or 
credits arc included to the extent that they can 
be computed or estimateil. On the assumption 
that current items arc paiil ciirreiitl} the balance 
of payments is ot^tained by including long and 
short term loans and li(|uiclations of l(jans and 
by excluding specie movements or incliuling 
them as a balancing item, lly including specie 
moxements and excluding loans granted or 
liquidated or including them as balancing items 
the balance of indebtedness is obtained. 

Before the w’ar ofHcial computations of the 
general balances were made only occasionally, 
as special investigations. During the present 
post-war period many countries regularly 
inate their annual international balances, with 
varying degrees of completeness and accuracy. 
The United States and Canada publish the 
most complete and probably the most carefully 
compiled and estimated balances, lender the 
auspices of the Economic and financial Section 
of the League of Nations there has been some 
progress toward the adoption of a uniform 
method of presentation of the balances, and the 
League^ of Nations now publishes annually a 
compilation of the estimates of all the reporting 
countries (twenty-five in 1927). 

Economic Significance of the Balances. 
Since the balance of payments ordinarily forms 
a very small fraction of the total volume of 
international commodity, service and capital 
transactions,' it is not safe to infer the state of 
the balance of payments from the state of the 
commodity balance of trade. But a moderate 
amount of information about the extent and 
*lirection of the balances of service transactions 


and of capital movements generally suffices to 
explain approximately the state of the commod- 
ity balance of trade. A debtor country tends 
to pass through several stages with respect to 
its commodity trade balance. In the period of 
“immature” borrowing imports tend to exceed 
exports. The period of “mature” borrowing sets 
in when foreign capital is still coming in, but 
the annual interest payments on the old indqbt- 
edness have grown to exceed the annual net 
increment of new indebtedness. During this 
stage the exports tend to be in excess of the 
im|K)rts. The next period is that of repayment, 
when in addition to the annual interest pay- 
ments on the outstanding indebtedness some 
of the principal is also being repaid. During 
this stage there is likely to be a substantial 
excess of exports over imports. We may dis- 
tinguish also a fourth stage, in w'hich a country 
that was formerly a debtor becomes a creditor 
country'. Similar stages can be defined for the 
creditor country. In the first, initial loans are 
made to foreign countries and the commodity 
balance is characterized by an export surplus. 
The next stage represents an excess of interest 
receipts on old loans over the granting of new 
loans. There appears a moderate import sur- 
plus. In the final stage capital is withdrawn 
from abroad and interest receipts on outstanding 
foreign assets tend to result in a substantial 
import surplus. 

Table i presents the commodity balances of 


TABLE I 

CoMMonirv BAi.ANrEs of T*rade, 1913 
(Millions of dollars) 


Cut MR Y 

lMI>URrS 

Exports 

Balance* 

Argentina 

407 

467 

4. 60 

Australia 

388 

3^>5 

- 23 

Canada t 

634 

432 

— 202 

France 

1642 

1327 

-31s 

CJei-niany 

*563 

2403 

— 160 

Italy 

702 

483 

-219 

Japan 

363 

315 

- 48 

Netherlands 

157s 

123Q 

-336 

New Zealand 

108 

112 

+ 4 

Russia 

708 

783 

+ 75 

Sw'itzcrland 

37 * 

266 

-los 

Union of South Africa. 

187 

3*7 

+>30 

United Kingdom 

3208 

2556 

—65a 

United States J 

1894 

2330 

+436 


5 ojirrf Stati^ical Xbstract of the United States, for thr year 
ivi p. 688. ami for the yc.ir igis. P- 7i6. 

♦ A debit iMl.inre or imii«irt 8uriilu'< is indicated bv a minus, 
waile a rnilit KxUtu e oi exixvt surplus is given a plus. 

I Yp;ir cndinu March \i, 1014. 

Year ending June jo, 1OT4. 

trade of a number of important countries for 
the last pre-war year. Assuming that the debit 
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and credit items in the balance of indebtedness annual net increments to investments abroad, 
not specifically accounted for in the following Nevertheless, a large debit balance on tourist 
discussion approximately offset each other, cer- services, remittances to relatives abroad anil 
tain inferences can be made from this table. Of other non-commodity items still leave the United 
the debtor countries Canada and Japan were States with a credit commodity balance. Italy 
still in the first stage of new borrowings exceed- was probably a debtor a)untry in the first stage, 

ing interest payments on old indebtedness, but the receipts of remittances from Italian 

Aigentina and Russia were definitely in, and emigrants abroad were also an important factor 
Australia and New ZeaLind were in or were in explaining the large debit balance on coni- 
approaching the second stage, in which the modify account, 'riie other five countries were 
indebtedness continues to increase, although all creditor countries, anil since all had import 
annual interest payments on old indebtedness surpluses the inference is that they wx*rc ail 
exceed the net inflow' of new' capital. 'Fhe United lending less new* capital ubn>ad than they w'eie 

States and apparent!} also South Africa were receiMiig as interest on their fiutstanding foreign 

in the third stage, where annual reduction of imestinents. Kngland and Swit/erlaml, how- 
outstanding indebtedness plus interest pay- e\er, had probably not vet reached this stage, 
ments were operating to produce a siil>stantial In the case of Knglaiid new investments abnwfl 
export surplus. Soon after 11)13 the United and interest receipts on old investments were 
States was to reach the stage of transfer from approximately equal in amount and the coin- 
the debtor to the creditor status, during v\hich inoditv import surplus v\as to be acajunted f(»r 
an export surjdus to pay principal and interest main!} by tiie eainings from Biitish shipping 
on indebtedness became an export surplus rep- services to fon igners. In the case of Swii/crKind 
resenting additions to net insestments abroad, services to tf)urists were an inijxirtant factor in 
It has at present (1929) reached the second the large import surplus, 
creditor stage, where annual interest receipts on 'Fable 11 presents the partial balances and tin 
outstanding investments abroad exceed the total balances of indebtedness for twelve coiin- 

TABLE II 


International Balancts of iNDFBTrnvrss • 





Coin* am> 


Bu Avrp 





lil I l IfiN 

KrFKi ST 

01 Ollll R 

Bat \m ^ 

foi-NTRY AND UW 

Year 

r OMMOniTY 
UALANr U 

lUi^v 1 
( Uai am k 

AM> 

r>l\ li>I MIS 

Si k\ k I 

ASI» 

(0 

Imh itii II 




01 

Hai vst b 

Rl Mil I 

M 




rAyMpM*.) 


I JI MS 


Articntma 

1925*26 

— 52.2 

-1.65 

-I51-35 

-370 

-244.2 

1,000,000 Pesos 

Canada 

1926 

+279.6 

+32.5 

—214.0 

493.0 

+191.1 

1,000,000 r>)llars 

DeniTLirk 

1927 

—109 

430 

-50 

4118 

—II 

1,000,000 Knmcr 

Germany 

1927 

—*,827 

— 189 

-430 

—1, 181 

-4,627 

1,000,000 Reichsmark 







India 

1926-27 

+35.82 

—20,17 

-29.78 

-34.72 

-4885 

100,000 Rupees 

Japan 

1925 

-361.4 

-1-21.1 

-10.5 

+185.4 

-16s 4 

1,000,000 Yen 






» 

New Zealand 

1926 

-<,3oa 

+443 

-7,561 

-4*5 

-13.84s 

1,000 Pounds Sterling 
Norway 

1927 

-244 


—60 

+24» 

-63 

1,000,000 Kroner 

Poland 

1926 

+6as.6 

-4-3 

— 160.0 

+ 183.3 

+644.5 

1,000,000 Zloty 

Sweden 

1927 

+33 

— I 

+ *9 

+ »94 

+245 

1 ,000,000 Kroner 

United Kingdom 

1927 


392 

+333 

+155 

+96 

1,000,000 Pounds Sterling 
United States 

1927 

+379 

+6 

+5*4 

-394 

+.505 


1,000,000 Dollars 

Source: of Natlnim. Mrmarandum an inUmatianal Tradi and Balanres of Payments, igf J- 1927 (Geneva I 9 a 8 ) vol. I 

* Minui sian intifcates a debit balance, plus sign a credit balance. 
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tries for recent years. Some points are worthy 
of notice. On the basis of these returns the net 
export of capital from the United States in 1927 
did not greatly exceed that from England. 
Charges against reparations (1455 million marks) 
accounted for some 30 percent of (iermany’s 
debit balance of indebtedness. In only two cases 
of the twelve were the commodity balances 
different in direction from the balances of 
indebtedness, but in five out of the ten cases 
for which such comparisons could be made the 
balances of payments differed in direction fn)m 
the balances of indebtedness. T'he esthnates of 
balances of indebtedness given here are in all 
cases indirect estimates. In a number f»f in- 
stances direct estimates based on data as to new 
loans and credits liquidated were also rejKirted; 
they differed more or less radically from tin; 
indirect estimates. 

Because old errors arc still prevalent it is 
necessary to emphasize that the balance of 
indebtednes*' of a country for a particular year 
shows only the change in the relative amounts 
of assets abroad owned by residents of tlie 
country and assets in the country owneil by 
non-residents, 'Ehe balance itself or even a 
series of balances extending over a long ptTH' I 
fjf years will not suffice to indicate whellier or 
not the economic status of a countr}^ has im- 
proved or delcriorateil. In order to appiaisc 
properly the significance of the balance of 
iiidebtediiess it must be interpreted in the light 
of the greater balance of which it is only an 
aibitrary fragment, the national balance of 
production and consumption. It reveals nothing 
about national income or ab(jut the welfare of 
the people of a country. As to national wealth 
it shows only wliat changes have occurred in 
one class of assets and one class of liabilities. 
Attempts such as are still made to draw close 
analogies between the inteniational balance of 
indebtedness and the standard forms of private 
accounting, whether the balance sheet or the 
profit and loss statement is employed, r"t, 
therefore, on fallacious reasoning of the mer- 
cantilist type. It is a similar error to maintain 
that one can infer the extent of a country’s 
capacity to make payments to foreign countries 
from the state of its balance of indebtedness for 
any particular year or series of years. If in 1929 
the United States has made a net reduction in 
its outstanding investments abroad it will have 
an outward or debit balance of indebtedness. 
But this docs not mean that its capacity during 
that year to lend abroad or to make payments 
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abroad of any sort was any less than in previous 
years when it had a credit balance of indebted- 
ness. Attempts tf) measure the capacity of 
Germany to make reparations payments by the 
amounts of its balance of indebtedness rest on 
misiiitcrpretatifMib of the sort which W'ould lead 
to a denial that a rich and growing country, 
which offers a profitable field for the investment 
of foreign capital and therefore has a debit 
balance of indebtedness, has any capacity to 
lend, to pay reparations or even to make ends 
meet. 

Similarly the economic significance to a coun- 
try of llie status of its balance of payments 
cannot be ascertained from inspection of that 
balance without reference to its internal cur- 
rency and credit conditions. Under modern 
conditions of large bank credit superstructures 
resting on relatively small g^)ld reserv'cs, a 
moderate change in the balance of payments 
may mean, unless counteracted, the loss of a 
large fraction of the gold reserves and conse- 
(piently a sharp contraction of credit. The 
development of internal credit facilities has 
temltd greatly to increase the significance of 
international gold movements when they ac- 
tually occur in substantial amounts. On the 
other lunil, however, the development of inter- 
national credit facilities and of a spirit of 
ccKipcralion between the great central banks haS 
tended to lessen the danger of the actual occur- 
rence of i ' cessive drains on any countr>’’s gold 
reserves, i here are, moreover, certain factors 
which tenu to check any serious outflow' of gold 
from a country' lacking supplies of gold in excess 
of its reserve requirements. The movement of 
the exchanges against a countr}' with an adverse 
balance of payments stimulates postponement 
of liquidation of debit obligations and tends to 
bring ab«)»u an increase of interest rales in that 
country. This in turn tends to result in the 
withdrawal of funds held abroad, the sale of 
securities having a foreign market and the 
inflow of foreign short term credits of various 
types. If this is not sufficient to correct the 
adverse balance, the reduction in gold reserves 
will lead to contraction of bank credit, reduction 
in prices, increase in exports and decline in 
imports. Through regulation of the rates of 
discount of central banks, adjustment factors of 
this sort can be brought into operation more 
quickly ami thus prevent serious consequences 
winch would follow a long and constant drain 
on the gold reserves. Under these conditions 
only the serious mismanagement of paper cur- 
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rency or of bank credit or the occurrence of 
some national or international catastrophe like 
the outbreak of war can result in so serious 
and continued a drain on a a>untry's gold 
supply as to bring about a credit collapse. 
Nevertheless, a* c»>untfy which is decidedly a 
debtor may encounter difficulties if unusually 
large foreign obligations fall due at a time when 
credit conditions are unfavorable in the impor- 
tant foreign money markets. Conscrv'ative man- 
agement of the currency and banking system of 
a country and a reasonable amotint of coopera- 
tion between the banks of dillerent countries 
are sufficient under ordinary circumstances to 
protect a country against a dangerously adverse 
balance of payments. 

Jacob Vinfr 

See: Bixi ionists; Mtac writ ism; PRortciiov; Ec'o- 
NOMic Police; iMiRNsnoNSi. Traoi-; Cimral 
Banks; Forhgn Exchange; Foreign Invtstmlnt, 
Reparations. 

Consult: Hevkina. Edmund, Zur Getcldfhte der 
Handihhdanztheane (Berlin 1880), Yanzhul, I. I., 
Anginskata sxobodtwna torgmlm (English free trade) 
(and ed, Moseow i88a); SuNiranta, Br., Ihe Theory 
of the Balance of Trade tn England (Helsingfors 
Petntsch, Leo, the Theone rm der sogenannten 
gunsugen und ungumitgin llandclsbtlanz (Cira/ 1902), 
Dubois, Auauste, Pncis de Vhistmre des docMnes 
^conantigues (P^h 1903), Tausbig, F. W., International 
Trade (New York IQ27); Vincr, Jaaib, Canada* s Bal- 
ance of International Indebtedness i^^oo-lQl^ (Cam- 
bndae. Mass. 1934), I^^vis, Cleona, The International 
Accounts (New York 1927). The la^Rue of Nations 
publishes, since 1924, compilations of annual balances 
of international payments and of foreign trade for the 
period beeinning 1910. Since 1922 the United Sutes 
Bureau of ForeiRn and Domestic Commerce pub- 
lishes m its series of Trade Information Bulletins 
annual estimates of the American balance of trade and 
of international payments. 

BALBI, ADRIANO (1782-1848). Venetian 
geographer and statistician. At hrst a professor 
at Murano (Venice) and Fermo, he liv^d from 
1821 to 1832 in Paris. In 1833 he became 
imperial counselor in geography and statistics 
at the Viennese court. 

His geographical treatises, Balance politique 
du globe en 1828 (Paris 1828) and Abrkge de 
giiograplne (Paris 1832, 3rd ed. 1838), which has 
been translated into several languages, were 
notable for accuracy, completeness and inter- 
esting methodological discussions. After ana- 
lyzing several possible criteria for tlie classih- 
cation of the hu.nan race, Balbi selected four 
as fundamental: political boundaries, stage of 
cultural development, anthropological charac- 


teristics and religious beliefs. The first of these 
he employed in the descriptive portion of his 
w'ork as a convenient framework for the pres- 
entation of cx}ntinuousIy revised and expanded 
compilations of statistical and other data, many 
of which were not relevant to tlie subject. 
Consideration of cultural stages led him to 
analyze the concept of civilization and the tri- 
partite scheme of savagery, barbarism and civ ih- 
zation. The classification by anthropological 
charcteristics he reduced eventually to a lan- 
guage basis as distinct from one of political 
nationality. In this ronncction he compiled an 
impressive table of languages and the first fairly 
complete Atlas ethnographique du globe (2 vols , 
Pans 1826). 

Of Balbi's statistical works the most notable 
is *‘Essai sur la population des deux mnndcs" 
(in Revue des deux mondts^ 2nd scr., vol. 1, 
1^30, p* S-2fi, and vol. ii, 1830. p. 100-16), m 
which he attempted to estimate the population 
of the earth on the basis of judicious!) selected 
statistics and of ingenious indirect ailuilations. 
Ills Essai siaitsUque sur le royaume de Purtuval 
et d'Algasvi (2 voN., Pans 1822), a statisliuil 
description of Portugal, is superior to an) otiu 1 
available at tlie time. 

Carlo Lrrira 

Consult. Balbi, CuRenio, in Socic.a (Seoj^rafica Itahana, 
BolletUno, vol. xviii (1881) 528-32; Jaja, GolFredo, 
Adriano Balbi (Rome 1903). 

BALBO, CESARE (1789-1853), Italian his- 
torian and statesman. He was a native of 
Piedmont and took part in the Piedmont 1 evo- 
lution of 1821. After a short exile he eli voted 
himself to study until Charles Albert of Sardinia 
appointed him president of the first constitu- 
tional ministry in 1848. He became disillusioned 
with politics, however, and returned to scholarly 
pursuits and journalistic activities. 

Balbo’s Delle speranze ^Italia (Paris 1844, 
5th cd. Florence 1855; reprinted with introduc- 
tion and notes by Achille Oorbelli, Turin 1920) 
is one of the most importaot documents of the 
early nationalist movement Jn Italy. Widely cir- 
culated, it inspired both directly and indirectly 
Italian political writing from 1844 to 1847 
Balbo did not consider it possible to achieve 
complete Italian unity; he proposed instead a 
co.ifedcration of Italian princes underthchegem- 
ony of Piedmont. Although he was an admirer 
and follower of Gioberti he did not rely on the 
papacy for political regeneration The most 
pressing problem was neither unity nor con- 
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atitutional liberty but liberation from foreign 
rule. This would be accomplished by the 
break up of the Ottoman Empire, which Balbo 
predicted; Austria would there receive compen- 
sation for her losses in Italy. He also insisted 
on the importance of an Italian policy based on 
a strong and harmonious public opinion which 
in the absence of parliamentary discussion must 
be created by the press. There were three 
immediate objectives: a single, w'ell planned 
railroad system, a regime of commercial liberty 
and a customs union of the Italian states. 

As a historian Balbo belonged to tlu Catholic- 
Liberal, called the neo-fJuclfian sc'hcx)!, which 
extolled the papacy as the instrument of prog- 
ress and liberty and guardian of Latin Christian 
civilization. In the Petisivri sulla storia d' Italia 
(Florence 1858) he indicated the main currents 
of Italian history and in the Sommatio della 
storia d' Italia (Turin 1846, 10th ed. Florence 
1S56; reprinted and extended to 1922 by Arrigo 
Solmi, ’0-17) he told its story. In the 

Mvditazioni storiche (Turin 1842-^45, 2nd ed. 
Florence 1854) he developed a philosophy of 
history, which he concei\ed as the guidance of 
Providence. 

Balbo was one of the collalx)rators of tl.e 
Antolo^ia f/a//rtwa (July, 1846 -February, 1848) 
and contributed to 'Fuscan newspapers and 
others. With Cavour he founded the Risorgi- 
mento. In the Della monarchia rappresentativa in 
Italia (Florence 1857) he outlined his theory of 
representative government. 

G. SOLARI 

Consult: Ricotti, E., Della f*ita e degli scritti del conte 
Ce^are Balbo (Florence 1856); Pussamonti, EuKcnio, 
Cfwrr Balbo e suoi lefnpi ('Furin 1923); Cnn.'e, 
Benedetto, Storia della storiografia itaiiana nel secolo 
dedmonono, 2 vols. (3rd ed. Bari 1927). 

BALDUINUS. See BAUDoriN, Francois. 

BALDUS, PETER (dc X^baldis) (1319 or 
1327-1400), Italian mediaeval jurist. He studied 
civil law at Perugia under the famous Baite^ 'S, 
whose reputation he quickly equaled, and under 
other masters acquired a complete acquaintance 
with canon law. Although his name is always 
associated with Perugia, Baldus* teaching career, 
which lasted for more than half a century, began 
at Bologna when he v*a8 a very young man. 
He was equally famed as a teacher in every 
branch of law and as a legal consultant; yet it 
Would be difficult to prove that Baldus w’as 
responsible for marked changes cither in law 
teaching or in law interpretation. In his courses 
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he followed the vicious practise of contenting 
himself with the exposition of mere portions 
of the Roman law texts, leaving his pupils 
without guidance in the remainder. His impor- 
tant work on procedure, the Practicajudicaria, 
suffers from the typical mecfiaeval failing of 
die scholastic method: instead of straight- 
forward handling of fundamentals it contains 
arguments on 283 arbitrary Quaestiones, How- 
ever, the 2000 Consilia^ Baldus’ opinions on 
actual cases, arc a most valuable mine of varied 
mediaeval law and exhibit his acuteness and 
strong practical sense at its best. 

S. Maccoby 

Works: Opera (Paima 1473, Venice 1572, 1615 and 
1616, Turin 1576, Lyons 1585). 

Consult: Saviany, F. C. von, Gcscltichte des rdmischen 
Rechts im Mtttelalter, 7 vols. (2nd ed. Heidelberg 
»834“51) '■ok vi, p. 208-48; Uopera di Daldo (Perugia 
1901) p>iblished by the Univereity of Perugia on the 
fihh centenary of his death; Wilson, J. D., “Baldus 
de Ubaldis*’ in Yale Law Journal, vol. xii (1902) 
8-20; Holtius, A. C., Het uisselregt in de -Y/V* eeutv, 
lolgem de Cotailiu ran Baldus (Amsterdam 1840); 
Bethmann-Hollucg, M. A. von, Der Ch'ilprozess des 
gemeimn Rechts in gesduchtluher EnUdcklungt 6 vols. 
(Bonn 1864-74) vol. vi, p. 247-51; Lain^, Annand, 
Introdudion au droit international prit'I, 2 vols. (Paris 
1888) vol. i, p. 166-78; luAspeyres, K. A. T., Vber 
die Entstehung und dlteste Bearbeitung der Ubri 
Feudorum (Berlin 1830). 

BALDWIN, ROBERT (1804-58), Canadian 
statesnmi. “the father of responsible govern- 
ment” ill Canada. Throughout his public life, 
which began in Upper Canada, he persistently 
urged upon the British government that the only 
solution for colonial troubles was to permit the 
colonists to w’ork out their self-government 
under an executive responsible as in Great 
Britain to the elected chamber. Baldwin’s most 
clear cut expression of this belief was laid down 
in two famous letters, one to Glcnclg, the colo- 
nial secretary (July 13, 1836), the other to Lord 
Durham (August 23, 1838), printed in the 
Report of the Fublic Archives for I02j (Ottawa 
1924, p. 326-37). In them he exj>oundcd a poli- 
tical philosophy w hich not only influenced Dur- 
ham’s report but also proved flindamental in the 
evolution of the autonomy of the dominions. 
Baldwin lived to put his theory into practise. 
With the assistance of I^. H. I^ Fontaine he 
formed in 1842 a ministry dependent for sup- 
port on the House of Assembly; and after a 
period of political stagnation he formed with the 
same statesman his second ministry (1848-51), 
which completely vindicated his political phil- 
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osophy and became the permanent model for 
political developments thnnij'hout the British 
dominions. The Baldwin-lMi Fontaine Alliance 
was of further significance in that it furnished a 
precedent for successi\e ministries in Ignited 
Canada, each of which took its name from a 
similar partnership of French and British 
leaders. It introduced the new' principle of co- 
operation between the two national groups 
which has since governed the destinies of the 
country. 

W. P. M. KrNNrDY 

Consult: l^acock, S., Mticken:nt, Baltin in^ La Fan* 
iaine, Hintks, ed. b> W. !*. M, Kennedy (Oxford 
1926); DjMn, N. 1 *., The Inthman tn (Jnrtatla ('Foion- 
to 1877) p. 17a 73, 385 5S1), Kenncd\, W. P. M., 
The (Constitution of ( xinadu ((>xt»»rd 1922) p. 182-2^9; 
Monnon, J. L., British Suprematv and Colonnd Stlf^ 
Government^ iSjQ-lSS 4 ('loronto 1919). 

BALFOUR. ARTHl R JAMES, First Earl 
OF B\Lroi*R (1848-1930), British statesman and 
philosopher. Balfour was educated at It, ton and 
at Cambridge and received his politual training 
under the guidance of his uncle, Ixird Salis- 
bury. He was elected to the House of Commons 
in 1874 and won recognition as a caustic al- 
though somevthat flippant debater. In 1886 
Lord Salisbury appointed him chief secretary 
for Ireland, a post which he held for five >ears to 
the disaimflture of the Irish Nationalists, who 
considered him a dilettante and regarded his ap- 
pointment with contempt. In 1891 he became 
first lord of the treasury and leader of the Om- 
servative party in the House of Commons. I'his 
latter post he held continuously for twenty 
years. 

At the conclusion of the Boer War Balfour 
succeeded Lord Salisbury as prime minister. 
His ministry (1902-05) w'as a stormy one. He 
retained leadership f>f his party by effecting 
compromise after compromise to bridge the gap 
within the party between the protagonists of 
imperial preference and protective tariff led by 
Joseph Chamberlain, and the minority which 
stood by the free trade traditions of the nine- 
teenth century. As leader of the opposition after 
1906 Balfour fought bitterly the liberal legisla- 
tion of 1906-11. He retired from active politics 
in 1911 but returned to office in 1915 as first 
lord of the admiralty and then as foreign secre- 
tary in the coalition ministry. He represented 
Great Britain in Washington as the head of the 
War Commission (1917), was one of the British 
peace plenipotentiaries at the Peace Conference 
(1919)1 principal British representative at the 


first Ix^ague of Nations Assembly (1920) and 
head of the British delegation to the Washington 
naval amfercnce (1921-22). His name is associ- 
ated with the Balfour Declaration (1917) prom- 
ising the support of the British government for 
the creation of a Jewish national home in 
Palestine, and with the Balfour note defining the 
British attitude on inter- Allied war debts. He 
was made first carl of Balfour in 1922, when he 
retired from active participation in public life. 
He spent his last years preparing the first 
volume of his memoirs. 

Balfour thnnighoiit his long csirecr cornplctelv 
mystified I'loth friend and foe. His personality 
remained as elusive as it was chaiming. Indiflcr- 
ent to power, he tiling to it; Ivired bv politics, 
his political career v\as prntracUd; gentle and 
yielding in manner, lie held his own easily 
against the redoubtable C'hambeilain. He will go 
down in history as a great conservative; but 
whether his conservatism vvas horn sini])lv of 
distnist in the {)owcr of the mind and will to 
acamiplish anything really woith whili in 
human affairs or whether it was based on more 
positive premises is not clear. 

WaI.IIR l^HIIPs H\II 

Important norki, .f Ih feme of Phdosnphtf Doubt (I mi- 
don 1H79, new cd. 1920), and . Ititirtssn (I dm* 

hur^h 1891, 3rd ed. 190s), The F' imdulwm of Btluj 
(Dmdon 1.S9S. 8tb ed. 1901); Fionomu Sotn on In- 
sular Fite Trade (l^undon 1903), /V/cOwi and Human- 
ism (Ix)ndim 1915); Tiutsm and Ihow^ht (Ixindoii 

1923)- 

Consult: The Mind of Arthur James Balfour, ed. bv 
W. M. Short (New York 1918). Ra>inond, E. T. 
(E. R. llionipson), Mr, Baljour (Ixindon 1920). 

BALFOUR DECLARATION. See Zionism. 

BALILAN PROBLEM. See Near Eastern 

PrOBLI'M. 

BALLANCE, JOHN (1839-93), New Zealand 
statesman. lie was bom in Ireland, the^n of a 
tenant farmer, and as a youth emigrated to New 
Zealand. Here he ran a store, turned to news- 
paper work, fought in the Maori war and in 
1875 entered politics. In thic conflict between 
Conservative laige landowners and the middle 
class Liberals he took the side of the latter 
and eventually became their leader. From the 
Manchester school and its laissca faire stand he 
turned eagerly to the works of Toynbee, Si*^* 
wick, Marshall, Hobson, Henry Geoige and the 
Fabians and to the belief that the state murt 
play an active part in destroying social evils 
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and in carrying out constructive plans. His chief 
interest was in breaking up the large estates, in 
covering the country with small farms and in 
keeping for the crown the title of land yet to 
be alienated. In 1878 he carried a short lived 
land tox on unimproved value; lictwecn 1884 
and 1887 he settled in villages a thousand 
families on small holdings with perpetual lease- 
hold tenure. But his real chance came when the 
election of 1890, the first fought under manhood 
suffrage, returned him to power. Under his 
premiership, 1891-93, six labor laws and four 
land laws were passed. The latter included a 
graduated land tax with higher rates on land 
held by absentees and exemption of improve- 
ments; the repurchase of estates suitable for 
closer settlement; and the alienation of crown 
lands and of repurchased estates on ‘Mease in 
perpetuity.’* These measures were a consider- 
able factor, along with the upward turn of the 
general price level and the production of mutton 
and butt»‘r Tir export, in re\olut ionizing the 
country. Other reforms, including labor laws, 
women’s suffrage, abolition of plural voting, a 
graduated income tax, the repeal of the personal 
property tax and a conciliatory policy towards 
the Maoris, took the middle and lower classes 
by storm, gave the Liberal party a long lease 
of power, delayed the rise of a strong Labor 
party and proviiled a program much of which 
was copied later l)y Australia. Ballance died in 
the midst of his work, and the complcticm of 
his measures formed part of the work of Reeves 
and Seddon. 

IIerbfrt Hr aton 

Consult: Stout, R,, “MMic lion. John Ball.incc” in 
Rnino of Retitwjfor Australasia, \o\. ii 107- 

15; Ree\’cs, W. P., State Kxperiments in Austmlia and 
A’w Zealand, 2 \ols. (I^mdori igoa); Lc Ros^iKnol, 
J. K., anil Stewart, W. D., State Socialism in Acre 
Zealand (New York 1910). 

BALI4NCHE, PIERRE SIMON (lyjCy- 
1847), French philosopher of history, a lib- -d 
member of the traditionalist school and a dis- 
ciple of Vico and Bonnet. He forsook orthodox 
Catholicism in Du sentiment considere dans ses 
tapports avec la litt/rature et Ivs arts (Lyons 
1801), but the idea that expiation could regen- 
erate the human being became the foundation 
of his early faith in progress. His later pre- 
occupation with the painful prepress of human- 
ity as a whole was foreshadowed in Antigone 
(Paris 1814), which seeks to trace the emanci- 
pation successively of the human imagination 
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(in antiquity), of the moral conscience (through 
Christianity), of the intellect (in modem times). 
The most mature exposition of his ideas is the 
unfinished La palingenesie sociale, in which he 
adapted Charles Bonnet’s idea of individual 
palingenesis to political and social fomis. Bal- 
lanche considered each stage of rebirth as lx>th 
an ordeal and an initiation. Clothing his thought 
in myths he showed the human race temporarily 
tortured, maimed or even isolated by the ordeal, 
but nevertheless guided by di\ine law out of 
barbarism (which followed original sin) through 
theficracy, aristocracy, plebeian ascendancy to 
ultimate union in democracy. In this Anal stage 
Christianity will adapt itself to democracy and 
become the “social genius.” The myth La ville 
des expiations contains a picture of the new W’orld 
where caste and capital punishment arc abol- 
ished. ^allanchc’s philosophy of history is weak- 
ened by his lack of historical knowledge, but 
he anticipated Christian Socialism by a hundred 
years. 

Rene Hihert 

Important tvorku La palinffincsie social e, which was 
intended to include Prole^omhtes (Paris 1827), three 
episiHli-s: Orphte (Paris 1820), Jm Jormulc numerate 
(ne\er %\ritten), rille ties (Xpiatiuns (fragments 
published in re\iews; books the most sianih- 

cant parts of La v'illc, were edited b\ A, Rastoul, 
Paris 1926) and an epilof^ue La lision d'Hchal (Paris 
1831). 

Comult: Faimet, Emile, Politiques et mnralistcs du dix^ 
ncuvieme \ihle, 3 vols. (Pans 189K-1900) vol. ii, p. 
133-74; I', it, Charles, La vie et les oeuvres de Bal- 
lamhe (I.yi us 1004); ly;)prade, Victor de, '‘Bailanchc 
sa vie et ses 6ctits” in Academic des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres f ♦ Arts de Lyon, Mt moires, Classe des lettres, 
vol. it (1850) 127-89. 

BALLTX, ALBERT (1857-1918), Clerman in- 
dustrial and political leader. Ballin began his 
career as manager of a small emigration agency 
in Hamburg. When the early eighties brought a 
fi\cfold increase in emigration he expanded his 
business by forming an association with a freight 
shipping company, whose steamers he adapted to 
the canning of steerage passengers. The compe- 
tition it offcrctl caused the Hambiirg-Amcrican 
Line (“Hapag”) to amalgamate with it in 1886. 
Ballin, who was appointed head of the passenger 
department, became almost at once the domi- 
nant power of the “Hapag.” Although his 
le«idcrship covered a period of severe trans- 
atlantic competition he made the “Hapag” the 
foremost shipping company of Germany and of 
the world. His success w^as due to his far sighted 
analysis of transatlantic shipping problems, to 
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his establbhinent of new standards in traveling 
oomfortSy in speed and in types of ships and to 
his abandonment of the usual policy of geo- 
graphical concentration and the creation of a 
widely extendeci network of services. It was also 
largely due to his ability to compromise with his 
competitors. His initiative and skill as negotiator 
were to a great extent responsible for the forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic Steamship Lines 
Association. I'hia w'as the first shipping pool to 
be created and covered the steerage passenger 
and freight traffic of the most important con- 
tinental lines. In 1901, when the establishment 
of the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany (Morgan Trust) threatened to impair either 
the business of the ^"Hapag** or its independ- 
ence, Ballin succeeded in arranging for a mutual 
participation in dividend distribution which 
secured the cooperation of the trust without 
sacrificing the "*Hapag*s*’ independence. When 
the World War stopped German shipping, 
Ballin became engaged in the pnw ision of food 
supplies for the Reich and oiganized the Central 
Purchasing Company. 

Immensely successful in business, Ballin was 
less so in politics. The international importance 
of his enterprise, his familiarity with Knglish 
conditions and particularly his personal friend- 
ship with the kaiser secured for him consider- 
able political influence. But he failed in his main 
political endeavor, to find a basis for an English- 
German understanding as to naval armaments, 
although he wras luitiring in his attempts to ar- 
range meetings between English and German 
leaders, particularly between Tirpitz and Wins- 
ton Churchill. When the outbreak of the w^ar 
ended those attempts, Ballin advocated a speedy 
termination of the war, even without territorial 
gains. But the un()opularity of his ideas with the 
military party diminished his influence and 
severed his connection with the kaiser. In 1918 
it was planned to entrust Ballin with the im- 
pending armistice and peace negotiation's, but 
his death, which occurred in that same year, 
prevented it. 

Eva Flugge 

Consult: Huldcrmann, B., Albert Ballin (Oldenburg 
1922), tr. by W. J. Eggers (I^ondon 1922); Stubmann, 
P. F., Ballin, Leben und Werk eines kitchen Reeders 
(Berlin 1926); I^ir, Maurice, in Rerme des sciences 
politiques, vol. xlvi 244-72; Delage, Edmond, 

^^Ballin et la guerre” in Revue maritime, n. a., no. 36 
(192a) 774’-93* Ballin's political activities are reflected 
in many of the documents published in Die grosse 
PoUtsk der europOischen Kabinette, 40 volt. 

(Berlin 1923-26). 


BALLOT (from the Italian haUatia^ a little ball) 
has become associated with the modern method 
of voting used by electorates, assemblies and 
private associations to select officers and to pass 
upon measures. A piece of paper, upon which 
the names of the candidates or the titles of the 
ineasiiri*8 appear, is usually employed for this 
purpose, but the use of balls still persists in 
Greece and also in some private clubs. The 
ballot has been introduced in order to lessen 
bribery, intimidation and coercion in elections. 

In classic (ircece white and black balls of 
stone or metal and marked and unmarked shells 
were used by popular courts and juries in 
making decisions. In Rome the (jabinian law 
of 139 B.c. pmvided that each voter should 
receive a carv'ed w(x>den ballot for each of the 
candidates for the Comitia Centuriata. After 
dmpping his choice in an urn tlie voter returned 
the other ballots to the attendant outside. “ Ves” 
and *‘no** ballots were also pnivitled for chani'cs 
in the law’s, 'rhere is c\idencc of the use of the 
secret ballot in India before 300 n.(\ It was 
also used in mediaeval England. A papal bull of 
1562 retjuired the college of airdiinils to vote 
by secret ballot in the election of the |H)pe. In 
America some of the Indian tribes de\eloped a 
democratic system w'hich included the use of 
the ballot. I'he general court at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, used ballot papers in the election of a 
governor in 1634. I'he American colonies <>f 
England led the rest of the Wf»rld in introducing 
secret voting for the election of representatiws. 
The use of ballot papers was made obligator)^ 
in all but one of the state constitutions adopted 
between 1776 and 1780. In Prussia an act was 
passed in 1808 providing for the ballot in 
municipal elections. In the nineteenth century 
the ballot came into W’ide use for national legis- 
lative elections. It was introduced in South 
Australia in 1856, in Italy in 1859, in France in 
1852, in Great Britain in 1872, in Belgium in 
1877 and in all of the American states except 
Kentucky by 1888. At the present time the 
ballot is almost universally employed for iia- 
tional elections. Among the notable exceptions 
are Soviet Russia and the rutfcl parts of Hungary 
where voting is open. 

The success of a ballot latv in lessening vio- 
lence and corruption at elections depends in 
part upon the extent to which voting is made 
secret. In Argentina, Brazil and Spain, where 
the ballots are printed by the parties, secrecy 
is only partially secured and there are complaints 
about bribery. In France and in some of the 
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Swiss cantons, where also the parties are allowed 
to print their own ballots, the requirement that 
ballots be put in an opaque envelope in the 
secrecy of a polling lK)oth before they arc 
deposited in the ballot box insures a fair degree 
of secrecy. In Knglish speaking countries secrecy 
is commonly attained by the so-called Australian 
ballot system. Under this system only the official 
ballot furnished by the state can be used, the 
nomination of candidates is regulated by law, 
the ballots are distributed by sworn representa- 
tives of the state and they arc marked in secret 
by the voters. Before this system \\as introduced 
in the United States (Massachusetts let! the way 
in i8SS) complaints regarding ballot box stulfing 
and intimidation were common. 'J'he Australian 
ballot is now used in C»reat Britain, Canada, 
AiKStralia, the Irish Free State, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany and in all the American states 
except three (South Carolina still has party 
ballots, Georgia has an optional law* and Dela- 
ware has oiruiai b.dlots but they are not marked 
in secret). 

\’arious devices arc employed in order that 
the ballots may be marked in an impersonal 
fashion s<j as to render later identification diffi- 
cult. In fno.st of the countries ii.sing the Aus- 
tralian ballot sv.stein, the voter marks a cross 
(X) in the square or circle opposite the name 
of the candidate or the title of the party. 
However, in parts of Australia, in the Irish Free 
State, in Sweden and in a few American anct 
Canadian cities where systems of proportional 
representation have been established, the \oter 
can indicate the order of his preferences by 
using the Arabic numerals. In Belgium and 
Holland the voter blackens a white bull s eye 
in a black square W'hich is opposite his favorite 
candidate or list. In the American states there 
arc several other methods to be noted. Tn 
several states the voter crosses out the names 
of the candidates whom he disfavors; in others 
he uses •a rubber stamp to make his crosses 
instead of a pencil; and in parts of ten states ' 
votes by means of a voting machine. Where 
voting machines arc used the ballot appears 
only on the face of the machine and the voter 
indicates his choice for a given candidate or a 
Riven party by pulling dowm a lever over the 
name of that candidate or party. This choice is 
recorded automatically upon a counter wrhich is 
concealed by plates during the voting. 

The use of the secret paper ballot does not of 
itself secure honest elections. Unless each ballot 
is carefully checked the theft of a single ballot 
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may open the way to the ‘‘endless chain*' fraud* 
The corruptionist marks the stolen ballot and 
the voter .substitutes it, in the polling booth, 
for the ballot that he received from the elec- 
tion inspector. Tlie unmarked pfiicial ballot is 
brought out to the corruptionist who marks it 
and uses it with his next henchman. In England, 
the British dominions and in almost one half 
of the American states this fraud is guarded 
against by using a numbered stub wrhich enables 
the election inspectors to sec that each Vf»ter 
deposits the ballot given to him. Where illiter- 
ates arc allowed to vote there usually is a pro- 
vision that they may have assistance in marking 
their ballots, and if the election inspectors arc 
lax this provision may be abused to destroy 
secrecy. When the election inspectors them- 
selves arc dishonest the ballots may be mis- 
counted or spoiled. Fraudulent counting is 
guarded against by such means as watchers, the 
central count, the voting xnachinc and the 
selection of election inspectors on the basis of 
merit or training. 

The use of an official ballot has brought the 
political parties within the scope of the law. In 
Germany the voter is allowed no freedom of 
choice as between individual candidates but can 
choose only betw^een rival party lists. However, 
in the Irish Free State and other places where 
the Hare system of proportional representation 
is used there are no party designations on the 
ballot a- d the voter is given the greatest free- 
dom. In t^cat Britain and Canada also there 
arc no part\ designations on the ballot. Because 
of the STMall number of elective offices the ballot 
is short and no difficulties are presented in 
voting it. In the United States, where there are 
many elective offices, the official blanket ballot 
has meant a long ballot. In the first decade of 
this century the short ballot movement, involv- 
ing the limiting of elective offices to the most 
impoi*anl ones and the filling of only a few at 
any one electioPi. gained considerable following. 
In this movement the proposed shortness of 
the ballot w^as meant to secure adequate public 
examination of the candidates. The Indiana 
ballot law'^ of 18S9 gave each party a separate 
column, the name of each candidate being 
arranged under the appropriate office title. The 
voter can cast a straight party vote by making a 
single cross in the circle at the top of the party 
column. This form, w'hich discourages inde- 
pendent voting, has been adopted by over one 
half of the states. Massachusetts and a dozen 
other states have the original office block ar- 
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rangement; that is, the names of all candidates 
appear under the title of the office which they 
are seeking. All of the remaining states, with 
the exception of South C\iroliiKi, have modifica- 
tions of these two systems. 

Harold F. l 

Sre: VoriNo; Eluiions; Pou.s; Hioi^iuaiicin i>f 
V onas; Proporiionm Riprfsim aiion; C'omi.siui 
Eleci ions; Pari ii.s, Poli r icai ; Cokki im ion, Poi 1 1 1- 
cal; Si i-tRUu; DLM<.x'itA( y. 

Consult: Sevinoiir, C’harlts, and Frary, D. P., Ifntv 
the II 0 / III I "otes ; The Stnt \ of 1 h nun ratu Ihxt lopment 
in E/er/Joif5.2\ols.(SprinutWld,Mass. iiiiinofx*, 

J. II., The Austnihan Ihtllut S\stttn ux Embthiud in 
the Letfiilation 0/ i'uiious Coun/nex (Dostum i8Sq); 
Ludintftim, A. t\, Jnunoin Hullot Lm x, /A.sa- /<;/«), 
New Yolk Slate, FdiKation Depaitinent lliilletin, no. 
488 (/MKinv I w 1 1 ); Kn ans, E. C , I \ idthe. lustni^ 
ban Hallot S\ \ti ni in tl t I 'mted Statvx (Chicago 1917); 
Childs, K. S., Short Hullot Tntutplcs (Ik^stim lyii'; 
The I o/f ;ie A/iit h. ne, t d . h\ '1'. I ). Ziikenn.iri i N e\v York 
igask tjioss, ( hailc'>, “'I'he ParK IIisti)r> <>t the Ikil- 
lot in Ent^land" in ^Iniermin lIi\ttoual \ol. iii 

(1897 -gS) 6^; Woltsnn. A. M , “The iiillot and 
Other Fomii* of X'otiin’ in the Italian Comnuines*’ 
in Amertian IhUunial Mcaeu, \ul. \ igoo) 

1-21. 

BALMACEDA, JOSE {i840-<)i), Chilean 
statesman. Allied through wealth, social position 
and education with the best trailitions of Chilean 
aristocracy, lie e;irly abandoned the thought of 
a clerical career to which he seemed destined, 
became aucces.sful in business and in 1870 
entered politics, where his ready wit, social 
prestige, personal chann and oratorical ability 
gave him a leading position. He was one of the 
early lights of the “Refomi Club,” a group of 
doctrinaire politicians, and pursued tor nine 
years in the Chamber of Deputies a moderately 
liberal course, generally in opposition to the 
government. As minister to Argentina (1879-81) 
he helped keep that country neutral during the 
War of the Pacific, and under Prc*sident Santa 
Maria he served successively in the ministries 
of foreign relations and of the interior. He 
supported various “theological reforms,” hoping 
to effect a separation of church and state and 
to further his own advancement to the presi- 
dency. Although he incurred the grave dis- 
pleasure of a Liberal-Radical minority in his 
own political group he was elected in 1886 
virtually without opposition. 

Balmaceda devoted the first years of his ad- 
ministration to the construction of numerous 
public works and to sincere attempts to amcili- 
ate his opponents. He embodied the monarchical 
tradition, which under republican forms had 


determined the policy of his early predecessors, 
while his opponents represented the principle 
of aristocratic control, itself a survival of colonial 
conditions. Although Balmaceda liad formerly 
belonged to this aristocratic opposition he now 
chose ti> reassert in the name of public order 
the supremacy of the executive; to this end he 
sought to retain control over his cabinet and 
to choose his successor. When in 1890 the 
op{H>sition, constituting a majority of Congress, 
souglit to thwart him by withholding appropria- 
tions, he attempted to continue the budget of 
the pre\ious jear by e\ecuti\c decree. This led 
to the outbreak of civil war in January, 1891, 
and to his o\erthrow in the following August. 
.After his ilefeat B.ilmaceda tcxik refuge in the 
Argentine legation and there on September 18, 
1891, the last day of his legal term, he com- 
mitted suicide. He left behiud a political testa- 
ment that became the creed of an influential 
group, and his policy seems to be fulfilled to a 
amsiilerable degree in the constitution of 1925. 

Isaac Josi in Cox 

Cfm\ulti Rinados Espinosa, Julio, Halnttmda^ sit 
ftohterno y la rnnhuwn de JStjif 2 \ols. (Pans iSg4); 
Naliuio, Joac|uitn, Jialnuucda (SantM^o 0114); 
RtKlt(t{ue/ Jlravo, Jriauuin, Hahnartda \ cl tutiflutn 
entre el cont^reso \ «/ <ic(utnn^ \f)ls. 1 n (N.inti.ip> de 
Chile igai 2S); Kdwartls, Allxito, Im ftonda ansto- 
crattca cn Chile (Santiaao loaS) p. 78. 

BALMF.S, JAl.ME LIXTAXO (181048), 
distinguished Spanish philosopher and Catholic 
apologist. In El proUstantixmo lomparado urn tl 
catoUcismo cn sus rtludorics ran la (ktbzaunn 
europca (4 vols., Barcelona 1842-44, 6th td. 
Madrid 1875; tr. by C. J. Hanford and Robert 
Kershaw as European (Arilizatiotty 7th cd. Balti- 
more 1861, reprinted Baltimore 1918) he refuted 
the thesis of (luizot’s History of Civilization, 
He asserted the iinport.ince of Catholicism in 
human progress, maintained that Protestantism 
had distorted the course of civilization and 
declared that whatever progress had b^cn real- 
ized since the Reformation had been achieved 
in spite of it. His trcali.se on logic, El criterio 
(Barcelona 1845, 3rd ed. 1851; Engli.sh tran.s- 
lation New York 1875), widely influenced con- 
temporary Spanish education. In his Filosofia 
fundamental (4 vols., Barcelona 1846, cd. 
1910; tr. by H. F. Brownson, 2 vols.. New Aork 
1856) he tried to reconcile traditional scholasti- 
cism with the modern philosophy of Leibnitz, 
Descartes and the Scottish group. 

Balmes developed his political idws in the 
several reviews which he edited, La civilizaaon. 
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La sociedad and especially El pemamento de la 
nacidn. In his attempt to harmoni/c Spanish 
tradition with modem liberal ideas he con- 
tended that the principle of hereditary mon- 
archy should take cognizance of national traits 
and of democratic rights. As a practical solution 
of the political problem of Spain Balmes advo- 
cated Ae union of Ae two dynastic factions, 
the Carlists, or traditional Catholics, and the 
liberals. 

Axgel del Rfo 

Consult: Blanche-Raffin, Ade de, Jacques lialmes, sa 
ff> et ses ouvrages (Paris 184^); MenC^nde:- y Pelayo, 
M., Dos palabras sobre el centenario tic Ualmcs (Vich 
1910). 

BAMBERGER, LITDWIG (1823-99), German 
politician and publicist. He was trained for the 
law and took an active part in the uprising of 
184S-49 but was forced to flee when it failed. In 
Holland, England and later in Paris, where he 
became one of the early managers of the Banque 
des Pays Bas, he combined thorough study of 
economics with practical activity as a banker, 
^riirough journalistic work he alM> participated 
in the German unification movement. Having 
returned to Gemiany after the amnesty of h 
he was elected to the Customs Parliament in 
1868 and subsequently to the Reichstag, where 
he served from 1870 to 1893. He began by sup- 
porting Bismarck s policy and beaime one of the 
leaders of the National Liberal party, but he was 
alienated from the party in 1S80 after Bismarck 
had turned to protection and to social in.surance. 
For Bamberger w^as the classical representative 
of orthodox liberalism and a consistent opponent 
of both Marxian and state socialism. In tJie licid 
of currency in which his work mainly lies his 
authority in the Reichstag was ^irtually \iiulis- 
puted; he played a leading part in establishing a 
uniform (jcrinan coinage and in founding the 
Keichsbank, the centralized character of which 
is largely due to his influence. He demanded the 
abolition of bimetallism and the establishir* ot 
of the gold standard in the interest of stability 
and uniformity. He ridiculed the fear that the 
increase in gold production, which begiin in the 
fifties, would depress the price of gold; he antici- 
pated, on the contrary, that the increase in gold 
supply would lead to a more universal ailoption 
nf the gold standard throughout the world. 
When the government, influenced by the silver 
agitation, seemed inclined to prolong the transi- 
tion period or to adopt a bimetallic standard, 
I^amberger set up a special oeganization to 


redouble publicity and fought tenaciously and in 
the end successfully to preserve his life’s work. 
Bamberger’s monetary policy was later adopted 
by the scholar and statesman, Karl lielflferich. 

1 ’HEODOR HiiL^.S 

• 

Important tvorks: Gcsammelte Schriften, 5 voU. 
(Berlin 1894- gK); AusgetvaMte Reden und Aujsatze 
liber Gild- und liankwesen, cd. by Karl llelfTcrich 
(Berlin igoo). 

Consult: llartvviK, Otto, Ludtdg Bamberger: eine 
biographische Skizse (Marburg 1900). 

BANCROFT, GEORGE (1800-91), American 
historian and diplomat. He was horn at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and educated at Harvard 
(a.b. 1817), (jbttingen (ph.d. 1820) and Berlin 
for the Unitarian ministry. He taught for a while 
at Har\'ard but was dissatisfied with its teaching 
methods. In the Round Hill Schoed, established 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, in 1823, he 
made a notable contribution to secondary edu- 
cation in America by the introduction of (»er- 
man methods of study and discipline. An ardent 
JacIvSfjnian Democrat in a Whig state he several 
times ran for office unsuccessfully. He w'as 
appointed collector of the port of Boston in 
1837, secretary of the naxy in 1845, minister 
to England in 1846 and minister to the German 
Confederation in 1867. In the last capacity he 
secured the first international recognition .)f 
the right of expatriation through a treaty with 
Prussia (.868). 

Bancn i 's enduring nvnuiment is his History 
of the C’tuUd States from the Discovery of the 
American (Continent (10 vols.), the first volume 
of which appeared in 1S34 and the “author’s 
Iasi revision” (6 \ols.) in 1SS4-S7, His half 
centurx" of unwearied research and the enor- 
mous cx)! lection of documents made by him 
haxe beeii of great value to American historical 
study. Bancroft s historical writings are domi- 
nated by a theological-philosophical schematism; 
he envisioned CJod working out in American 
history an “ep;.. of liberty.” A partisan Demo- 
crat he at times t<Kik rhetorical liberties with 
his sources not only to pnne the superiority 
of the Americiin plan of government over all 
others but to vindicate party policy. His work 
often reflects and crystallizes the popular Ameri- 
can notions of his day and frequently resembles 
l)r)th in its dominant ideas and its literary 
ornamentation the familiar type of Fourth of 
July oration. 

David S. Muzzey 
Consult: Howe, M, A. dc Wolfe, The Life and Letters 
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George Bancroft (New York 1908); Baasett, John 
Spencer, The MiddU Group qf American Ilistoriam 
(New York 1917) ch. iii. 

BANCROFT. HUBERT HOWE (1832-1918). 
Americin historian and compiler. Bancroft went 
to California from the East in 1852 and after 
several years as a miner and a merchant he 
founded a publishing and bookselling house in 
San Francisco in 1858. In connection with his 
business he developed an interest in western 
history, and began to collect books concerning 
the Pacific coast. This collection grew eventually 
into a remarkable librar)* of books, maps, 
pamphlets, newspapers, original manuscripts, 
transcripts of state documents and dictated nar- 
ratives of pioneers totaling 76,000 volumes, 
which arc now the property of the University of 
California. 

Bancroft became the organizer and managing 
editor of the thirty-nine volumes dealing with 
the native races of the Pacific states, the history 
of Mexico. C^^ntral America, the Northwest 
coast. California, Oregon and adjoining states, 
which he published under his name between 
1875 and 1890 w*ith the general title, History of 
the Pacific States. With the exception of occa- 
sional contributions by Bancroft the books were 
written by eight specialists in his employ whose 
work he revised in order to increase its popular 
appeal. The volumes on aboriginal life, which 
were not based on original ethnological or 
archaeological research, were sharply critidzed 
by contemporary anthropologists like Morgan 
and Bandelier for their uncritical reiteration of 
the Spanish sources. They have, however, 
proved a convenient although not always a reli- 
able source for the study of Indian life. The 
volumes on pioneer history assumed more the 
character of a profit-making publishing enter- 
prise than of an attempt at critical history. They 
are valuable chiefly in that they preserve ma- 
teriab on the early history of the settlement of 
the Pacific coast region that would otherwise 
have been lost. Bancroft’s work as a compiler 
and as an entrepreneur in the field of western 
history furnished a foundation for further re- 
search and interest in this subject. 

Berniurd J. Stern 

Consult: For autobioarsphical material, Bancroft's 
literary Industries (San Frandaco 1890). For a con- 
tidered statement cm the question of the authorship of 
the Bancroft material, Morris, W. A., "The Oriain 
and Authorship of the Bancroft Pacific States Publica- 
tions" in OrcRon Historical Sodety, Quarterly^ vol. iv 
(1903) 287-364. 


BANCROFT. RICHARD (1544-1610). atth- 
bishop of Canterbury (1604-10), the greatest 
English ecclesiastic of the later Reformation. 
From his earliest years in the service of the 
church he interested himself in administration 
and reoiganization. For many years he had 
charge of the censorship of the press; he created 
the definitive practise of bisliops and arch- 
bishops at visitation; he was instrumental in 
breaking up the Puritan attempt to practise tlie 
new Discipline (1592) and in suppressing the 
Mar]>rclate Tracts. His chief im|'Kirtance lies in 
his work of rcoiganizing the administrative and 
legal structure of the Reformation church in the 
canons of 1604, a careful codification of the 
entire practise of the church since the llenrician 
refonnation. He thus gave the church its final 
constitution, which is still its fundamental law. 
The canons contained a reorganization of the 
jurisdiction and procedure of the ecclesiastical 
courts which histed with modifications only 
until the nineteenth century. He was mainly re- 
sponsible for the later development of the court 
of law' known as the Higii Commission, and for a 
generation dominated its policies and practises. 
His contribution to the literature of the time is 
notable. He played a part of some consequence 
in the preparation r>f the King James version of 
the Bible. His book Daunger.^us Positions and 
Proceedings^ published and practised within thh 
Hand of lirytaine under petteme of Ri formation 
(London 1593) is one of the main sources of 
information about the perir)d and, along with his 
other writings and sermons, had an important 
influence on Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Roland G. Ushlr 

Consult: Usher, Roland O., The Reconstruction of the 
English Churchy z vols. (New York 1910). 

BANDELIER. ADOLPH FRANCIS AL- 
PHONSE (1840-1914), ethnologist. Although 
Bandelier was born in Switzerland and died at 
Madrid his work for forty years was inAe field 
of Americanist studies. His investigations, car- 
ried on in Mexico. Peru, Bolivia and the Ameri- 
can Southwest, gave him an enviable first hand 
acquaintance with the documents and with the 
living Indians of both AmerialB. In the Mexican 
field his three famous monogHiphs (“On the art 
of war ... of the ancient Mexicans”; ”On the 
distribution and tenure . . . ofland . - .of the 
ancient Mexicans”; “On the social oiganization 
and mode of government of the ancient M^icans, 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University, An- 
nualReparts for 1877. 1878 and 1879), portrayed 
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with marked sanity and realism the social and 
political institutions of the ancient A/tccs. His 
principal conclusion was that the celebrated 
“monarch” of ancient Mexico, as picturc-d by 
the novelist Lew Wallace, by Prescott and later 
historians and by the entire following of the 
romantic school, was entirely imaginary. He 
found in the documents only a loose tribal 
alliance, based on ideas of religion, clan and 
family— based, in brief, on American Indian 
ideas, not on ideas of royalty after a Luropcan 
pattern. To this day, however, the public and 
even most ardiaeologists prefer to tiiink of 
Montezuma and the other Mexican chieftains 
as kings. 

In southwestern I'^nited States Bandelier did 
an enormous amount of woik and published 
numerous treatises, the most impirtant of which 
IS probably the Juna/ Rtport of Imt sUgaiions 
among the Indiam of the Soutkuc\tern I mtid 
States . . • (Cambridge, Mass. 1890-92). Ilis 
noxel. The Makns (New* York 1890), is 

the best picture we have of Pueblo Indian lift. 

T. T. \\ MIRMAN 

CumuU Ilodi»t‘i r W » “Adolph 1 lancis Bandelier” 
in Inuruan jlnthropalfiffist^n s , \<i| x\i (1914) V49- 
sS, iimtaininR a < oniplttc hibli<»>jraph> of Bmdi,liei*s 
Wiitermin, 'P T, JianJdut'^ (^minhation 
to tht Studs of A fuunt \h\tuin Sutuil Orf*atnzatwn, 
Uni\erMt> of Calitoinii Publications in American 
ArthicoloR> and Kthnolo^x, vol. xii, no. 7 (Bcikelty 

iyi7) 

BWDINI, SALLrSTIO ANTONIO (1677- 
1760), Italian economist After taking his degree 
in jurisprudence at the University of hicna he 
gave IcctuicH there from 1700 to 1702. In 1705 
he i(K)k holy orders and in 1723 became arch- 
deacon. Shortly before his death he v\ .is elected 
president of the Accademia dei Fisiocratici. 

About 1737 Bandini wrote his one work, 
D^\cono economico^ which circulated in manu- 
script until it was finall) published in Florence 
m 1775 Cl’cst modem edition, Siena 1877). The 
ptaie loving archdeacon had been roused ti 
indignation by the ruin into which the Marenima 
J^tnese, a marshy region covering about two 
fifths of Tuscany, had been plunged by mis- 
government. After a vivid description of the 
Rot'ial and economic evils produced by bad 
h'gislation Bandini proposi d as remedies: first, 
the absolute and permanent freedom of grain 
exports and the abolition of price fixing by 
public authorities; and second, the replacement 

the many obsolete and mischievous taxes by 
a single tax on the produce of land. 
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On the basis of the Discorso many writers 
have erroneously described Bandini as a pre- 
cursor of the physiocrats and free traders. His 
general theoretical outlocik was borrowed from 
Boisguilbert and he partook of the prejudices 
of his time against free importation of grain as 
depriving the country of money. Ilis real sig- 
nificance for liberalism lies in the fact that the 
Discorso was ultimately responsible for the 
abolition of the particular restrictions which had 
burdened Tuscany for centuries. Thanks chiefly 
to Pompco Neri, an official in the Finance 
Council of Florence, the essay found fav or with 
the first prince of the House of Lorraine, 
Francis ii, who in 1738 granted the Maremma 
freedom of grain exports for a limited period, 
which v\as extended from time to time. Finally 

*775 F^‘ter la^^^ld incorporated Bandini ’s 
other prtiposals into his refonn policy, and the 
Maremma entered upon a period of prosperity. 

Llici Einai di 

i consult' Note e rtcordi intomo a Sallustw Randtm e 
at 5UO disiorso sulla nnoemma dt Siefta^ cd by I*. E. 
Bandini Piccolomini (Siena 1880); Gobbi, Ulishc, La 
concorrtnza estera e gh antichi ectmoniiiU itahani 
(Milan 1884) p. 114-1S. 

BAxNFlLLD, THOMAS C. (dates of birth and 
death unknown), English economist. He is best 
known as the author of Four Lectures on the 
Organization of Industry (London 1845, 2nd ed. 
1848), dtiivired at Cambridge in 1844 and 
described b_, Marshall as “perhaps the first ever 
given in an English universitj that owed much 
directly .7 German thought.” Banfield, who 
rt'sided for some jears in Germany, acknowl- 
edged special obligations to the writings of 
Hermann. He considered a theory of consump- 
tion to be the scientific basis of economics and 
stated that in the gradation of human wants 
“the satisfaction of ev cry lower want in the scale 
creates a desire of a higher character.” Jevons 
in his appreciation of Banfield preferred to say 
that such s.itisfaction permits a higher want to 
manifest itself {Theory of Political Economy ^ 4th 
cd. Ixindon 1911, p. 84). 

Banfield’s articles on “The Industry of the 
Rliine” {Knight's Weekly Volume, no. 94 in 1846 
and no. 28 in 1848) and “The Progress of the 
Prussian Nation since 1805” (Royal Statistical 
Society of Ixindon, Journal, vol. xi, 1848, p. 
25-37) contain valuable material for the eco- 
nomic historian. He also published Six Letters 
to .. . Robert Peel beif^ an Attempt to Expose 
the Dangerous Tendency of the Theory of Rent 
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advocated by Mr. Ricardo (London 1843) and 
A Letter to W. Brown • . . (London 1855) on 
his system of decimal coinage. Bantield com- 
piled The Statistical Companion (l^ndon) for 
the years 1848,, 1850, 1852 and 1854, at first 
in collaboration with C. R. Weld. 

Hknry Hicc;s 

Consult: Marshall » Alfred, Principles of Kconomics 
(8th ed. Ixindon 1922) p. 

BANISHMENT. See Exii e. 

BANK DEPOSITS. Bank deix)sits originated 
in several of tlie more important Italian cities in 
the early period of the Renaissance. At that time 
a bank de{H>sit was just what tlie name implied — 
specie left for safe keeping with some person or 
institution in whom the owner hatl implicit 
confidence, 'fhe banker did not acquire title to 
the funds but merely held them as agent for the 
owner. He commonly charged a fee for this ser\ - 
ice, and it was understood that the owner could 
call in person for his funds at any time. loiter 
the practise grew up of draw'ing orders on the 
banker to pay the money or some portion of it to 
a third person. 

The next step in the evolution of bank de- 
posits came when the hanker actually acc|uircd 
title to the funds left with him and obligated 
himself to return to the owmer or pay on his 
order an equivalent amount of specie of stand- 
ard weight and fineness. It was generally under- 
stood, however, that the hanker kept all the 
specie in his own vaults ready to meet the de- 
mands of his depositors. Banks, however, 
finally began to take note of the fact that rela- 
tively few of the great number of deprisitors 
actually made demand for coin on any one day 
or week or month. Furthermore, .such with- 
drawals as were made were offset in grratcr or 
less degree by additional deposits made by 
others. Banks then began to realize that they 
need not keep all their specie on hand but only 
a reasonable margin above what experience 
showed was likely to be called for. All the re- 
mainder could be loaned, as long as good loans 
were requested, and in this way additional in- 
come could be earned for the bank. 'Fhus the 
total figure for deposits came to exceed the 
amount of specie or reserve on hand. 

The discrepancy between these two Bgures 
became still more marked because those desiring 
loans frequently wished not the specie itself but 
merely the right to draw drafts against the bank 
in favor of their creditors and those from whom 


they wished to make purchases currently. This 
right was represented on the bcx)ks of the bank 
by a creilit to the bormwer’s account. Although 
its source was a lK)rrow'ing operation this credit 
differed in no wise from credits made when 
cihslomers actually deposited specie. With the 
dewlopment of this practise over a long period 
of >inirs it has come about that dejMjsits made in 
banks no longer consist solely or even princi- 
pally of amounts of specie. Their crinstituent 
elements are: first, gold, silver and paper 
money; second, creilits cntcreil to depositors' 
accounts when loans are negr)tiated; and third, 
checks which ha\e come into the possession of 
deiMJsitors, a large pn)portion of these checks 
ha\ing been made {H)ssible by the loan opeta- 
tions of other banks. 

From the standpoint of the bank, depr)sits arc 
obligations to pay dejvisitors sums of money 
with which their respective accounts stand 
credited on the b(H)ks of the bank. 'Fliis is shfiwn 
by tlie appearance of the item “deposits" on the 
liabilities side of the bank statement. '^lIe^e 
liabilities are offset by resources made available 
to the bank thmugh de|>osits of cash or cheeks 
on other banks. Since a bank does not find it 
necessary to keep on hand all the funds de- 
posited with it, deposits of this type make 
possible increased loans ;uid a>rrcspondingIy 
laigcr rcveriues. 

Defiosits may be distinguished as time depos- 
its and demand deposits, 'rime dcqvisits are 
legally collectable only after advance noiicc of 
intention to witlidraw has been given to the 
bank. Corporations and individuals freipiently 
have funds which they do not expect to need 
until some more or less certain date in the 
future. If a fonnal agreement is made not to 
withdraw the funds before some specified date, 
or without advance notice, such funds acquire 
the status of time deposits. Against such deposits 
the bank needs to maintain only a very small 
reser\x and is able, moreover, to invest such 
funds most advantageously. *I‘his accounts for 
the fact that on savings deposits, by far the most 
important subdivision of time deposits, banks 
pay a relatively high rate of interest. While the 
bank still retains the legal right to refuse to pay 
the savings depositor on demand, in the United 
States the practise has developed of paying such 
depoidtors without requiring advance notice. 
B^use the withdrawal demand is small, the 
bank stid finds it possible to invest a large per- 
centage of these funds in long term assets yield- 
ing a high rate of return. 
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Demand deposits, on the other hand, repre- 
6cnt a considerable |)ortion of the liquid funds of 
the business world. Corporations and individ- 
uals find it convenient to carry all their cash 
funds— except till money or pocket money— in 
the form of checking accounts. As additicjiial re- 
ceipts of funds come in they are deposited in the 
bank and checks arc drawn against these de- 
posit credits as it becomes necessary to make 
payments to others. It is in this way that demand 
de|X)sits circulate in the form of checks; in 
some countries, especially in England and 
America, they constitute the principal medium 
of exchange. Hanks must therefore be prepared 
for a rapid turnover of demand deposits; a cor- 
rcsix)ndingly larger reserve must be carried and 
the remainder must be invested in assets which 
t\m be converted into cash without delay. Since 
the bank thus acts as a clearing house or book- 
keeper for the entire business community its 
costs are correspondingly high. For these rea- 
sons bankt ca*. .dhird to pay only nominal rates 
of interest on its demand deposits. 

Kohirt Cj. Rodkfy 
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B.\NK DEPOSITS, <]TT.\R.\NTY OF. The 
guaranty of bank deposits is a de\ice designed to 
protect bank dejxisitors from loss due to bank 
failures. The need of safeguarding depositors 
came into prominence in the second half of the 
nineteenth century when with the rapid changes 
in business and banking practises deposit cur- 
rency lxM:ame more imptirtaiit in the credit 
structure of the country than banknotes. In 
the United States with its decentralized, free 
hanking system such protection w^as particular.^ 
important; but even in the United States bank 
creditors have been partially safeguarded by 
such general means as the regulations for the 
organization of new' banks, the double liability 
of bank shares, the legal limitation of loans and 
investments, the system of periodic reports and 
examinations and the repeated attempts to draw 
state banks into the national banking system. 
In addition, the maintenance of minimum re- 
serves against deposits, which in other countries 
enforced by the standards of conservative 
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banking practise, was in the United States made 
compulsory by law in the federal and in many 
state jurisdictions. The guaranty of bank de- 
posits is merely a supplementary method used 
in several states for the specific protection of 
depositors. 

I'hc guaranty system of protection was offered 
as a concrete plan during the epidemic of bank 
failures follow'ing the panic of 1893. At that 
time other types of bank protection were poorly 
developed; standards of banking supervision 
were rather low, and in a number of states banks 
were not required to maintain reserves. Deposit 
guaranty became one of the objectives of the 
Populist party and in the west central states 
serious attempts were made to enact guaranty 
laws. With the return of prosperity the idea was 
forgotten, but it was brought forward once more 
during 'ne panic of 1907, when the proposal 
became so popular that in the following year it 
w'as incorporated as a plank in the platform of 
the Democratic party. It was opposed, however, 
by many bankers; those connected with well 
established banks were particularly antagonistic, 
claiming that it was unfair to make their institu- 
tions pay for the recklessness of small and new 
banks. Moreover, national banks, being ex- 
cluded from these state guaranty schemes and 
fearing the competition of state banks, also 
objected. 

Oklahoma became a state three weeks after 
the panlv, 1907 had set in and within the 
next nionti. passed a bank guaranty law. Simi- 
lar laws were enacted in Kansas (1909), Ne- 
braska (iqoq), Texas (1909), South Dakota 
(1909), Alississippi (1914), Washington (1917) 
and North Dakota (1917). The laws, although 
differing greatly in detail, were similar in general 
outline. In most cases all deposits not otherwise 
secured were protected. \ guaranty fund, total- 
ing either a percentage of protected deposits or a 
stated amount ranging from a half million to five 
million dollars, v as provided by assessing each 
bank a percentage of its average daily deposits. 
Provision was usually made for raising special 
assessments in emergencies. If the fund became 
depleted through losses interest bearing certifi- 
cates based upon its credit were provided for in 
most states; these were to be liquidated in 
normal times by assessments. A state banking 
board, which included the state bank commis- 
sioner, was usually chaiged with collecting the 
fund and administering the law. One of its most 
important functions was the supervision of the 
closing of insolvent banks and the payment of 
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depositors. When all the available assets of a 
bank that had failed were exhausted^ the 
balance due to depositors >vas |)aid out of the 
guaranty fund. These guaranty systems were 
made compulsory except in Kansas and Wash- 
ington. In Texas tlie hanks were given the choice 
of cither using the usual state mutual insurance 
fund or furnishing a bond for the protection of 
depositors. 

The time during which these laws were in 
operation may be divided into two pericKls. I'he 
period prior to 1920 was in general one of 
prosperity and rising prices. Bonks were in a 
strong position and the few sporadic failures 
were easily taken care of by tlie guaranty funds. 
Oklahoma was the one exception. In this state 
the collapse of a real estate boom in 191 1 carried 
with it a large number of banks and by 1914 
the guaranty fund was in debt to the extent of 
$800,000. By 1920, however, this indebtedness 
was liquidated because war prosperity swelled 
the income from assessments. 

In the period following 1920 the guaranty 
laws were severely tested. The post-war depres- 
sion was especially protractecl in agricultural 
states; and the concentration of bank failures 
following in the wake of this disaster proved tlie 
undoing of most of the guaranty laws. When 
serious losses began to accumulate in the various 
states most banks forsook the voluntary systems, 
and many of those operating under the com- 
pulsory systems sought relief by becoming 
national banks. This further weakened the 
guaranty systems until in many cases the 
assessments fell far short of meeting the interest 
accruing on un[)aid bosses. 

Oklahoma repealed lier law' in 1923, making 
no provision for liquidating the indebtedness. In 
Nebraska after more than one fourth of the 
banks had closed w'ith a net loss of o^ er S20,- 
000,000, the guaranty fund w'as abandoned in 
1930. In North Dakota the deposit guaranty law 
was repealed after nearly half of all tbe state 
banks had failed. South Dakota, with a net loss 
of over $25,000,000, repealed the insurance fea- 
ture of her law, so that now the assessments of a 
bank protect only its own depositors. One large 
bank in Washington failed and the other banks, 
unwilling to meet the loss, speedily abandoned 
the law. The Kansas banks also withdrew from 
their voluntary system. In Texas the banks dis- 
carded the insurance plan and a court decision 
rendered ineffective the bond security system; 
the law was repealed in 1927. The indebtedness 
amounting to $3,500,000 in Misaissippi will take 


eighteen years to liquidate at the present rate of 
assessment. Much liquidation is yet to be accom- 
plished and it will be years before the results of 
this hanking experiment arc fully known. 

In attempting to determine the causes of this 
disaster one must eniphasi/e that the experiment 
was essentially a matter of insurance. Aside frcim 
inaimpctence and corruption, concentration of 
loss is the element that wrecks most insurance 
projects, as it did in this c^se. Chiaranty law's 
have been restricted to single agricultural states 
in which people make their living largely fmm 
one or more crops, such as com, wheat or cotton. 
Cn)p failures or extreme declines in prices ren- 
der such communities prostrate. In a period of 
prosperity all goi*s well; but when prices coll:ij>sc 
and depressions occur the mortality of p(M)rlv 
managed, independently owned banks ha\ing 
insufficient resources is appalling. It is dear that 
with the present methods of controlling lr)ss(^ 
the {Hx>Iing of bank resources within the jirnits 
of single states is entirely inadequate in such 
periods. 1'he concentration of loss resulting 
from the multiplicity c)f pcxirly nuinaged banks, 
tlie lack of diversity of economic interests and 
the condition of general business depression 
WTecked the guaranty laws. ’J'his expenence 
does not demonstrate that bank deposits cannot 
lie insured; it docs show, however, that success 
is dependent on greater economic and geograph- 
ical diversification and further control of the 
hazard. 

I’he insurance of hank deposits as found in 
the guaranty law's was designed to reduce loss 
caused by bank failures. As an insurance system 
it has little to contribute to the solution of this 
problem, for the prime function of insurance 
is to distribute rather than to eliminate loss. Its 
proponents, who hoped that the feeling of 
security engendered by the guaranty laws would 
minimize nins on banks in times of stress, 
regarded the guaranty scheme as a distinct con- 
tribution to banking reform. As sueh it has 
been of minor importance. The avoidance of 
bank failures depends primarily on a thorough 
system of bank superv'isifmi the insistence on 
adequate financial resourcci and the develop- 
ment of a trained bank management. 

T. Bruce Bonn 
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bank reserves arc liquid funds kept by 
commercial banks in order to enable them to 
meet their demand liabilities as these are pre- 
sented for payment. Perhaps the distinguishing 
feature of conunercial banking is that v^hilc 
most of the bank assets arc in the form of short 
time obligations not collectable on demand, 
most of the bank liabilities arc in the form of 
claims on the bank payable on presentation. 
The investment of available resources in loans 
and discounts, bank acceptances, securities and 
other leas liquid forms is the chief source of 
revenue of a ».i>iiimcrcial bank; the larger the 
proportion of assets so invested, the greater is 
the profit earned by the bank, provided that 
measures have been taken to meet N\hatever 
claims may be made for repayment of the de- 
mand obligations. More than in the C'ase of any 
other business concern, it is important that a 
hank be in a position to repay its obligations 
promptly; a failure to do so would cause a loss of 
confidence and result in a rapid withdrawal of 
deposits, which constitute the main source of 
funds. Under modern conditions the liquid- 
ity of all other types of businc'ss depends in part 
upon the ability of the banks to redeem checks 
and banknotes at sight; any indication of the 
inability of the banks to live up to these expecta- 
tions will inevitably aflect not only the banks 
themselves but the entire business community. 
The necessity of redeeming its obligations on 
demand determines to a laige extent the policy 
of the bank management in investing the 
assets. Investments arc made in such a way and 
for such periods of time that an adequate ai 
well timed flow of funds into the bank will keep 
it prepared to satisfy its creditors. Proper bank 
management thus involves the achievement of a 
certain degree of correspondence between the 
maturing of the bank’s claims on others and the 
anticipated rate at which ilemands will be made 
on the bank. Since in the nature of tiling such a 
correspondence can never be perfect, it is ncc^- 
sary for the bank to keep some jwrtion of its 
®®®cta in a form immediately available for the 
Payment of its obligations. Deposit balances 


which one bank may keep with other banks arc 
generally regarded as continually available for 
such uses, logether W 9 th lawful money they 
constitute the primary bank reserves. 

I'he proportion of hank assess that should be 
kept as a primary reserve cannot in general be 
established by rational calculation; although 
the requirements of good banking practise and 
of statutory enactments may help, this U a 
quantity the magnitude of W'hich each bank 
learns by experience. There are too ms ny factors 
of uncertain weight to make possible any but a 
broad generalization concerning the size of the 
reserve required. Perhaps the more important of 
these factors are the size of the bank and the 
quality of the secondary reserve. 

It is quite obvious that the smaller the bank 
and the fewer the number of its creditors, the 
more lii'cly it is to be affected by the call from 
one of them for a repayment of the obligation. 
With only one depositor a bank would find it 
necessary to keep a 100 percent reser\'e. As the 
number of depositors and noteholders increases 
the distribution of their claims in time is likely 
to be more even and less subject to chance 
fluctuations of a)nsidcrable magnitude; the 
proportion constituted by primary reserves may 
then be reduced. 

It is equally obvious tliat the more liquid the 
investments of the bank, the smaller is the pro- 
portion of primary reserves that need be kept. 
That pan of the investment which is so market- 
able that i. can be liquidated at will and with 
little if any loss is regarded as a secondary 
rescr\'e. It includes generally call loans, bank 
acceptances and seairitics enjoying a wide 
market and a stable price. The greater the pro- 
portion of such a secondary reserve and the 
higher its liquidity, the less is the need for a 
primary reserve. It should be observ'ed that with 
the possibility of rediscounting or selling on the 
open market commercial paper in the bank’s 
portfolio, virtually tlie entire amount of bank 
assets takes on the character of secondary re- 
scr\’c. 

With the increase in the size of hanks and the 
improvement in the quality of the secondary 
reserve, the amount of actual specie or lawful 
money reserve kept by individual banks has 
shown a tendency to decline. The most im- 
portant cause for this reduction is, however, the 
greater integration and centralization of the 
banking system, whiclt takes the form either of 
closer relations between smaller local banks and 
laigc banka in financial centers or of efficient 00- 
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operation with central banka. The gold reserves 
of the bunking sj'stcm then become centralized 
in the hands of a few large banks or e^ en of a 
single bank. They arc generally nude axailahle 
to the smaller ,or ordinary hanks through a 
sj’stem of intcrlunk deposits, most of which may 
be created by rediscounting of the paper held by 
these banks. In addition, through the issue ot 
notes of general acceptability and tiirough its 
readiness to buy cx>mniercial {uper in the o{H.m 
market, the ccntial bank enhances the liquidity 
of the assets of the entire banking comniimity 
and thereby reduces the proportion of primary 
rcscr\cs that must be kept b\ inJiMdiial banks. 
In order propcrlj to perform such fimcnions 
central banks or banks which act as reserve 
depositories must keep a larger gold reserve 
against their obligations, a cx)nsiderable furt of 
which may be obligations to smaller banks. In 
the Unitc\l States while the cash on hand of 
ordinary' commercul lunks comprisc*s from i to 
2 percent of their rc'sources, the Federal Reserve 
Banks keep from 40 to 70 percent of their re- 
sources m the form of aish on hand, such cash 
being mainly gold. While such a pro)Hirtion of 
reserves is unduly high even for central banks it 
iS indicative of the difference in function be- 
tween the reserves of central banks and those of 
ordinary banks. 

The rescrv'cs of a central bank arc a good 
index of the banking strength of the country, 
because they are the base of the entire structure 
of commercial credit. 'Fhc amount of bank 
credit which may be erected on this foundation 
depends upon the character of the banking 
organization and the business habits of the 
community. Assuming these factors to be fixed, 
as they actually are at any given time, the si/e of 
the gold reserve of the central banks determines 
the upfier limit for the amount of credit that 
may be made available. For this reason the ratio 
of the gold reserv'e to the credit outstanding, as 
indicated by the liabilities of the central bank, 
shows the unused capacity for bank credit ex- 
pansion when it is compared with the lowest 
value to which this ratio may decline without 
causing serious ea>nomic disturbances. The 
reserve ratio does not, however, reflect accu- 
rately the state of business expansion and con- 
traction, because this ratio may be affected by 
international gold shipments which bc*ar only an 
indirect relation to business conditions. 

The primary reserves for deposit obligations 
are always direaly elastic, that is, they fluctuate 
relatively less tl^n the amount of deposit 


liabilities, so that the ratio of rcserv'e to deposits 
changes inversely W'ith the fluctuation 01 the 
deposits. The primary reserves against notes 
may, on the other hand, be inv erscly elastic, tlu^ 
is, they may fluctuate relatively more than the 
notes outstanding. 'Fliis occurs when the si/c of 
the uncovered part of a note issue is fixed at a 
definite absolute limit vvhieli docs not exceed the 
normal demand tor circulation pur|V)scs. I'hc 
best known example of this tvpe of note reserve 
is found in the Bank of England. If the fiduciary 
limit has been reached an additional issue of 
Bank of England notes results in an increase m 
the ratio of the reserve to the note liabilities. 
Similarlv a contraction of the note circulation 
under the same conditions leads to a more than 
propcjrtional diminution of the primary rcsc.ive. 
The cential banks of Japan, Sweden and Nor- 
wa\ use a similar sv stern ot note issue legnlation. 

'Fhc regulation of primal v reserves of ordi- 
nary banks is iisualK left to the discretion of 
the bank managtment. In the Tnited Stitts 
there have been statiitorv leijiiirc merits foi the 
maintenaiKc of certain ininimum reserve ratios. 
Since such legal reserves cannot actually be 
used, only the reserve in excess of the legal 
minimum is useful in meeting curient demands. 
These facts that under the national hanking 
system a certain part of the legal reserve coulil 
consist of dc(H)sit balance's with banks in larger 
cities and that under the Federal Reserve s) stern 
only deposits with Federal Reserve Banks arc 
regarded as legal reserves mitigate but little the 
unduly rc*stric'ti\e character of such require- 
ments. 

The reserv'cs of the central banks are generally 
regulated by law . In the case of all central banks 
a legal minimum is set to the note reserve; it may 
be either a certain proiH>rtion of the note 
liabilities or a full cover for all note liabilities in 
excess of a definite amount. A degree of elasticity 
is sometimes introduced by a system of lax 
penalties, the taxes being graduated in, propor- 
tion to the difference between the legal mini- 
mum and the actual note rc*ser\e. Over a half of 
the number of central banks arc also required to 
keep a minimum of primary reserves for their 
deposit obligations. In view of the dose co- 
operation which is generally eitablishcd between 
central banks and the governments these regula- 
tions operate not to hamper the activities of the 
central banks but to strengthen their position in 
the doiricstic and international markets. 

Waldo F. Mitchell 
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Theory. The word commercial docs not defi- 
nitely characterize the operations of banks which 
are commonly known as commercial hanks, al- 
though it does distinguish them from savings 
and mortgnjL h^nks as well as from banks and 
bankers primarily engaged in the business of 
marketing securities and in the management of 
trusts. These various functions may. liowcvcr. 
be undertaken by commcrcud banks; in recent 
years there has been a striking tendency foi 
banks to engage in virtually every type of 
financial business, a tendency which is signifi- 
cantly manifested in the designation ^'commer- 
cial department** for what was formerly the sole 
business of many banks. 

Commercial banking may be examined either 
on the assets side, with attention directed toward 
loans and otlier investments, or on the liability 
side, with consideration of the sources of the 
funds employed. On the assets side, short time 
loans, readily marketable securities and cash 
reserves, including balances with other banks, 
constitute the hulk of the resources of a concern 
engaged in commercial banking; while on the 
liability side, the significant items arc obligations 
payable {0 the general public on demand or in 
the near future. The cliaracter of the obligatic ^ 
incurred in securing the major portion of the 
funds employed by banks in large measure 
limits and determines the field of their eniploy- 
nient, that is. the nature of the liabilities deter- 
mines the character of the assets. 

In comparison with most other branches of 
business, a smaller proportion (seldom as much 
as one fifth and often less than one tenth) of the 
funds employed in banking is furnished by the 
sWeholders or owners either through the pro- 
viding of capital or through the building up of a 
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surplus from profits retained in the enterprise. 
Since nr considerable amount of fixed assets is 
required in banking, capital and surplus funds 
are employed like other resources and may be 
regarded primarily as a means of providing a 
maigin of safety contributing to the establish- 
ment of a widespread confidence in hanks and 
thus enabling them to secure funds from the 
two, or in some a)mmunities three, sources 
which they are oiganized to tap. These three 
sources are: first, savings, some portion of which 
is lodged with banks as deposits because owners 
are either temporarily or permanently disin- 
clined to invest on their own account; second, 
the active working cash balances of individuals 
and organi nations ha\ing payments to make and 
to receive. ti\e bulk of these balances being repre- 
sented in a highly developed banking system by 
demand deposits; and third, some part of that 
portion of the purciiasing medium held by the 
public outside the banks, which is reached by 
the issue of banknotes. 

Commcitial banks are primarily concerned 
with the acquisition of funds from the second of 
these sources, active cash balances. In any 
community which has reached the stage of a 
money econom>, both individuals and organiza- 
tions having a continuing succession of pay- 
ments to make and to receive find it inconvenient 
and even unnecessary to keep more than a 
certain amount of their resources in an im- 
mediately available form. Many oonsiderationa 
have a bearing upon the exact size of this amount 
in each particular instance; for example, in the 
case of a business the important factors are the 
degree of certainty of regular payments by 
customers and the readiness with which other 
assets may be converted into cash. Obviously the 
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level of prices and of many incomes is an im- 
portant factor. Some part of these cash resources 
has to be kept in the actual possession of indi- 
viduals and organizations, but by far the greater 
portion may con\cnicntIy be deposited in banks. 
The inducements otTered by banks to attract 
the active cash balances of a community arc 
varied in character, the most imjxirtant being 
safety, facilities for making payments (checks 
and drafts), the payment of interest on deposits, 
and readiness to extend loans to depositors. 

Once the practise of lodging balances with 
banks has become firmly csublished, banks are 
able to lend more than tlie balances which they 
have acquired; in other w'ords, tluy arc able to 
increase the balances of deprisitors by the exten- 
sion of credit. It is to be noted, however, that no 
single bank can go far in this direction unless 
other banks are following the same course, since 
the credits it creates will be drawn against by 
borrowers to make payments to others, mcist of 
whom will presumably be depositors in other 
banks. Settlements with these banks will 
speedily enforce restraint upon the expanding 
bank. But when banks generally arc expanding 
credit, restraint is far less immediate, the greater 
withdrawals fmm each bank being oflset by 
correspondingly larger receipts from the other 
banks. There are, ne\crthelcss, limits upon in- 
definite credit expansion. Experience c\ery- 
where and legislation in many countries im^xise 
upon banks the necessity cjf maintaining cash 
reserv'cs that shall be in some ratio, howe\er 
small, to their obligations to the general public. 
With the expansion of credit, therefore, more 
cash reser\*es arc required, while the expansion 
of credit itself, if carried far, is ccrLiin to set in 
motion influences which will tend positively to 
reduce reserv es. By no means all of the purchas- 
ing medium of a country' is held by the banks. A 
part of it is at all times in the pockets of the 
people and in the tills of shopkeepers and other 
business organizations. Requirements for money 
to be used outside the banks ordinarily increase 
in years of business activity and arc certain to do 
so whenever there is a considerable rise in tlic 
level of prices and of money incomes. This re- 
straining influence upon the expansion of credit 
exerted by an internal drain is greatly dimin- 
ished if requirements for additional money can 
be satisfied by the issue of banknotes, since the 
absorption of gold or other reserve money will 
then amount only to that percentage of the notes 
which may be prescribed by law as a minimum 
reserve against them. In the early stages of bank- 


ing development the* power of issue was gener- 
ally exercised by most banks, but in m^em 
practise this privilege has in almost all countries 
been restricted to central l>anks. 

Credit expansion by the banks of a single 
country is subject to a limitation similar, al- 
though less immediate in its effects, to that im- 
posed upon the individual bank when its neigh- 
1x)rs are not pursuing the same course. Sooner or 
later the resulting lack of equilibrium of pay- 
ments w'ith the rest of the world will deplete 
reserves through gold exports and enforce credit 
restraint. 'Fhe amount of gold involved in such 
situations will ordinarily not be very consider- 
able, for it is not the settlements made w ith gold 
but the conscipicnt cessation of credit expan- 
sion which restores equilibrium. 

In a fully developed hanking system a hjuli 
degree of stability may be expected to charac- 
terize the aggregate uish holdings of the banks, 
marked by occasional slight reductions but in- 
creasing over the \ears with intrcinents to the 
world stock of monetary' gold. It may also In* 
said that there is no particular minimum prop(»r- 
tion betv^eeii cash reserves and the volume 
credit, whether notes or deposits taken singlv or 
together, that must be maintained as an is.sen- 
tial factor in a s.itisfactoiy hanking svsUm. 
Precise ratios between gold and the volume of 
credit are to be deplored. I’hey involve danger 
of excessive credit expansion when suj>plies of 
new gold are abundant, and impose a cluck 
upon such expansion as may be needed to pre- 
vent a downward trend of prices in periods of 
stationary f>r declining gold pHuluction. 

lairgc reserves would be indispensable if re- 
ductions in the deposits of each individual bank 
ordinarily subjected it to the necessity of m iking 
payments in gold or currency. It is true that 
individual deivisits exhibit wide and unpredict- 
able variations, and the same may be said, al- 
though in less degree, of the aggregate deposits 
of any one bank. But for meeting this con- 
tingency the modem bank docs not require a 
large store of cash. A small amount of till money 
for counter payments is sufficient, provided a 
bank maintains balances with other banks and 
particularly with a central bank, checks drawn 
on such balances being used in making settle- 
ments. And further, these balances need be no 
large percentage of outstanding deposits, since 
they are merely a first line of defense pending 
the conversion of some part of the other assete 
into available means of payment. Such conver- 
•bn may be accomplish^ in three ways; by the 
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repayment of loans as they become due, by the 
sale of assets or by borrowing upon them as 
security. By using resources only for the acquisi- 
tion of assets which can be a)nvertcd in one or 
more of these ways banks may with siifety incur 
obligations payable on demand and many times 
greater than their own rcscr>'es. 

There is one important use fiir the funds of 
banks which meets this requirement of con- 
vertibility and at the ssime time is a means of at- 
tracting and retaining deposits. A large propor- 
tion of the loans of banks are made to their own 
business depositors and ser\'e to pro\kle them 
with some part of the working capital em- 
ployed in their undertakings. 'I'he most desir- 
able of these loans are those which pro\ide 
funds for temporary peak recjihrements, but 
e\cn when made for more prolonged purposes 
they will ordinarily he limited to amounts which 
could be li(]uidated w'ithout serious difliculty. If 
the loans are made to numerous borrowers en- 
gaged in different occupations the likcli- 

h(xid of a steady succession of payments is ob- 
\i«>usly strengthened. 'Hns is an important ad- 
\an1age enjoyed by a large city hank or a bank 
operating hraiichcb scattered tliroiighout a con- 
sitlcrablc area over a bank established in a 
locality concerned mainly with a single industry. 
1 a en in the most favorable circumstances, 
however, loans exclusively to the depositors 
would fail to give adequate convertibility. Some 
part of the invested furuls must be more cer- 
tainly and immediately convertible. 'Hiis pur- 
pose is ser\’cd by purchases of commercial paper 
from brokers, bank acceptances, stock exchange 
loans and holdings of readily marketable 
securities. With sucli diversilicd assets a bank 
will ordinarily experience no difficulty in adjust- 
ing its position to heavy withdrawals of deposits. 
But it will not be able to do so if all of the banks 
are likewise endeavoring to convert loans and 
securities into balances and cash. Convertibility 
presupposes buyers, and in the face of general 
credit contraction buying pow'er is either tal t 
away or becomes hesitant. 'Fo meet such situa- 
tions it is essential in every banking system that 
there be lending pow’er unused in ordinary times 
hut freely available in times of stress and emer- 
gency. This constitutes one of tlie most im- 
portant functions of centi .il banks, wrhich, unlike 
commercial banks, do not endeavor to employ 
fficir entire funds at all times but as the hilfil- 
ment of a recognized responsibility keep them- 
aclvea ready to grant large additional credits in 
of need. In fact, however, little assistance 
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is required, because with the assurance of poten- 
tial convertibility the pressure for actual con- 
version is speedily relaxed. 

The economic consequences of the employ- 
ment of banking resource's differ in some degree 
from those of other iinancial agencies. Banks ad- 
minister by far tlie greater part of those re- 
sources which are constantly available in varying 
amounts for both individuals and organizations, 
at one time principally for certain uses and a 
little later for quite different purposes. This 
flexible fund is cs.scntial under an ecorioinic 
system marked by wide geographical, occupa- 
tional and industrial di\ isioii of labor employing 
roundabout time consuming processes of pro- 
duction. It makes possible the more or less 
orderly purchasing and marketing of goods, 
facilitating the passage of a)mmodities through 
success! /c stiiges of production to the ultimate 
consumer. I'he mode of emplojmcnt of banking 
rc'sourccs has a potent influence in another direc- 
tion. Since a large proportion of the loans of 
hanks arc made wholly or partly on an unsecured 
basis, the banks are compelled to subject the 
management of business to close scrutiny, 
fostering v ith liberal aca)mmodation the growth 
of efficiently directed undertakings and with- 
holding assistance from those in whom they 
have little confidence. 

On the deposit side the economic effects of 
banking are mainly of a monctarj' character. 
Banks '.;^»vidc improved facilities for making 
payments rnd endow’ the circulating medium 
witli greater elasticity than it would otlicrwise 
posses.^ They also greatly increase the total vol- 
ume of the circulating medium, but that is of ad- 
vantage to the community only to the extent that 
greater stability in the general price level is there- 
by attained. With the development of central 
banks as the custodians of gold reserves, how- 
ever, responsibility for prolonged price trends 
no longer rests even in small measure upon the 
commercial bai.ks. Central banks can neutralize 
the influence on prices of an abundance of new 
gold by increasing their own reserves as well as 
the amount of gold in circulation; they may also 
do much to counteract the effect of a decline in 
the output of gold by working upon the basis of 
lowxr than customary reser\*e ratios. 

O. M. W. Sprague 

History to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. Commercial banking in the proper 
sense of the term, that is, the utilization of the 
machinery of deposit, clearance and banknote 
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issue for the granting of short term self-liquida- 
ting loans, is a product of the nineteenth century. 
This combination of elements did not exist 
prior to that period in any country, with the sole 
exception of England. The early history of bank- 
ing must thcrcifore be limited to tracing tlie 
separate development of these mechanisms in 
connection with the conditions w'hich account 
for their rise and spread. 

While Babylon had its temples, which granted 
commodity' loans, and ancient Greece and Rome 
their trapezites and argvntarii^ who engaged in 
transfer and lending operations as well, it would 
be idle to begin the history of Kuiking with 
antiquity. Between the fall of Rome and the 
tenth century lies a period in which little of the 
preceding business development 8ur\*ived. Con- 
ditions of natural economy prc\‘ailcd, and few 
opportunities existed for the accumulation of 
surplus money income and dealing in money as a 
specialized pursuit. 

When professional money lending eventually 
de\'eloped, it arose primarily in response to the 
need for consumption credit of botli private in- 
di>iduals of high rank and public autliorities. As 
early as the tenth century monasteries which en- 
joyed appreciable incomes from charity con- 
tributions and rent receipts began to engage in 
extensive money lending generally to local 
pea.sants and smaller landow'ners. While these 
loans were on a business basis, loans which w*ere 
not quite voluntary were for political reasons oc- 
casionally granted to the seigneurs of \arious 
ranks, both lay and ecclesiastical, including the 
Emperor and the pope. I^atcr knightly orders 
(Templars, 'Fcutonic order), in whose treasuries 
were stored not only revenues from their own 
far flung possessions but also deposits of moneys 
belonging to the Curia, various princes and 
private individuals, played the part of kings of 
finance and supplied the credit needs of the high 
and mighty. 

In the mediaeval cities the role of professional 
money lender fell to the Jews, Ijombards and 
Cahorsins on the one hand and to money 
changers on the other. The reasons for the 
temporary Jewish domination of the mediaeval 
credit organization are not quite clear. It is 
probably significant in this connection that the 
devebpment of a native merchant class forced 
the Jews out of mercantile pursuits and that the 
Jews were not subject to the canonical interdict 
against interest charges. At any rate in the 
bq;innii^ of the eleventh century the Jews 
turned to money lending on a considerable 


scale and in the twelfth century the old identity 
of Jew and merchant was replaced by the now 
identity of Jew and usurariuspublivus. Admission 
of the Jews to settlement, with rights that wcio 
as a rule explicitly granted for tlie conduct of .m 
interest bearing loan business, was often couplotl 
with the obligation to make loans; the Jew daiod 
not refuse the demand upon him for a loan if 
sufficiently valuable security was offered. The 
Cahorsins and the I Lombards lx*gan to engage 
in money lending somewhat later and mow wore 
acti\e competitors of the Jews. These groups of 
creditors met the needs for consumption credit 
of the urbsm aristocracy as well as of the lords in 
the vicinity of cities; they likewise furnished 
credit for haiulicraft production and occasionally 
also for trade. Since the total sum of credits 
granted was often far in excess of the capit«il 
owned by the creditors, additional funds had to 
be raised in various ways. Of these the more im- 
portant were the soliciting of interest bearing 
deposits, a practise which was only forinally 
closed to the Jews by municipal prohibitions, 
and the establishment of credits with more 
wealthy business Iriends. 'llie l^oinbards drew 
upon the Italian houses whereas the Jews were 
in close business relations with their corehgujii- 
ista. 

The acceptance of deposits and money lend- 
ing were further developed in connection wiili 
the specialized pursuit of money chniiging, a 
business which w^as nx>tcd in the monetary s>s- 
tem of the Middle Age«*. 'Fhc allocation of the 
minting prerogative among greater and lessor 
territorial lords and the exploitiilion of this pri\ i- 

legeforrevenuepiirposcsborcfniitintheprinciple 

of territoriality of coin: “the penny has currency 
only where it is minted.*' Frequent and finally 
annual reooinages led to a progressive debase- 
ment in weight and quality. The result was a 
multiplicity of monetary systems inefficient even 
for local payments and completely useless for 
interlocal exchanges. 

ITie money changers (cati^sares\ who gen- 
erally held the minting contession and func- 
tioned as official coin inspectors and fiscal agents 
for larger payments, exchanged old coins for 
new and domestic for foreign. They had solid 
vaults at their disposal and inspired confidence 
because of the large capital that their business 
required. The merchants, with whom they were 
in constant contact, became increasingly ac- 
customed to deposit with them moneys not im- 
mediately need^, and were gencndly chaiged a 
fee for safekeeping. The deposits became at first 
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♦he basis of a book transfer (clearing) system of 
local payments. As these deposits were gradually 
transformed into depositum irregulare^ often 
contrary to the original intention of the deposi- 
tors, they could also be used for the extension of 
crcilit by the money changers. Morcfjver they 
gave rise to a transfer system of interlocal pay- 
ments established by the money changers 
through connections with business colleagues in 
other cities. 'I’hc close of the twelfth century in 
July offers the first definite record of the re- 
placement of an actual coin exchange {cambium 
rcalc, camlfium sine litteris) by the written prom- 
ise of the money changer (bill of exchange) to 
pay in foreign parts in coin of that realm the 
equivalent of a sum received In domestic coin 
[cambium per litteras). In such instances the 
granting of credit to the recipient of the bill of 
exchange suggested itself quite as ob\ lously as 
the eslablishnicnt of credit n lations among the 
money changers operating in diffeient localities, 
'riius the bill ol exchange, originally a currency 
instrument, was very sixin transformed into a 
cretin instrument. As a result of the pivotal im- 
portance of fairs for all interlocal transactions in 
tlie Middle Ages, bills were likely to fall due at 
the time and plaa* where fairs were held; consc- 
tjiicntly there developed a special bill of ex- 
change payable at fairs. 'Fhe special legal safe- 
guards which were proxided for bills of cx- 
(hange pax able at fairs and the emancipation of 
the latter frfim the amfiiseil coinage of the tin*c 
by the dexelopinent of an ideal standard (the 
sn4tus marrarutn^ xxhith xxas nexer minted) 
f.ixored the groxxth of clearing at fairs and the 
increase of credit gninls from one fair to the 
next. The largest part of the European credit 
business transacted on the basis of hills of ex- 
change W'as concentrated .it the clearing fairs of 
Chiimpagne and, fmm the first half of the four- 
teenth century, succcs.sixvlv at the fairs of 
Oenexa, Lyons, Besan^)n and tlic clearing fairs 
of (jcnoa; the latter continued doxxn to the 
beginning of the seventc'enth century. Also o. 
considerable importance xxcre the operations at 
Bruges and Antwerp xvhere for some time “the 
fair xx’as held all year round.” The rapidly growl- 
ing credit business, which employed funds at- 
tracted from merchants throughout Europe, 
served to finance a very o%nsidcrable part of all 
the larger enterprises during the Renaissance. 

Money lending was further developed in con- 
nection with the administration of finances of 
the Roman Curia and of the rising nation states. 
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ITie increasing employment of mercenary troops 
transformed war into a wage industry and the 
financing of wrar into a large scale business oper- 
ation. Owing to the lack of an efficient fiscal 
bureaucracy and to insufficient revenue from 
taxation, states were perennially dependent for 
credit upon gens de finance^ to whom they mort- 
gaged their hiturc income and leased the levying 
and collecting of taxes. 

'Fhe first state to organize its finances on a 
fiscal and monetary basis xvas the Roman Curia. 
With the development of church taxes (Crusade 
tithes, Peter's pence, dispensation moneys), 
which were collected throughout Europe, the 
need was felt for a new, more centralized organ- 
ization for the collection of taxes. This develop- 
ment culminated in the replacement of ecclesi- 
astical collectors by the agents of Italian «.om- 
mcrcial houses, and the establishment by the 
middle of the thirteenth century of regular 
deposit relations between the camera apostolica 
and these commercial houses. l*he collection of 
the taxes brought xxith it a mass of other busi- 
ness: in addition to the actual money changing 
and money transfer there was also the conx’er- 
sion into money of taxes in kind coming from 
the fringes of the Christian world and the ex- 
tension of lains to enable taxpayers to meet their 
tax obligations promptly. 

Within the circle of the campsores camerae 
aposioHcae xx-as formed a narrower circle of 
preferred ♦••ms including in addition to the 
Italian some *»3uth Cierman firms xvilh whom the 
Curia xvas accustomed to deposit moneys for 
xxhich there w’as no immediate need. These 
deposits, xxhich sometimes xvere not withdrawn 
for years, constituted a considerable part of the 
working capital necessary for the organization of 
an international system of branch houses. 
Other resources were obtained through a wide- 
spread net of depositories xvhich appealed to all 
strata of the population; through active opera- 
tions on the money market (clearance fairs, 
Antxvcrp); and through the establishment of 
credit relations with business associates. The 
actix'c side of the business of these houses was 
distinguished primarily by its universality. It 
necessarily included dealing in merchandise and 
money lending in close association as long as the 
money lenders xvere armorers and grain pur- 
veyors to their princely debtors and as long as 
the granting of credit to princes provided the 
best means of obtaining privileges, especially 
tariff concessions, whicli made possible a par- 
ticularly profitable commercial business. Simi- 
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larly closely associated were large and small 
loans; the royal banker and the pawnbroker who 
lent money to insignificant people at a usurious 
rate of interest were not infrequently one and 
the same person. 

By the time of the Renaissance there were 
several distinct groups among these large scale 
private financiers. The Italians, with the Floren- 
tines in the forefront, occupied the central jiosi- 
tion in business relations with the Curui, tlie 
vassals of the church and the kings of France, 
England and Naples. The south Clerman finan- 
ciers, who were no longer ini|H>rtant as mer- 
chants because of a change in the routes of 
international commerce, were supreme as credi- 
tors of the Hapsburgs of Austria and Spain and 
of the German princes and lords. The Hansards, 
whose money lending was still very closely as- 
sociated with the mercantile business, worked 
primarily with the English kings and the 
Scandinavian rulers. 

Because of their close connection with princely 
finance all of these financial houses perished 
with the state bankruptcies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Although most of the larger loans were 
shared by a syndicate of several houses, still the 
total credits granted by each house were far in 
excess of their individual fortunes. Since there 
w*as as yet no possibility of transferring the 
credit risk to the public, the financiers them- 
selves were compelled to remain in the |X)sition 


business w'as uniformly characterized by a com- 
bination of loans to princes and private persons, 
and a mercantile business which was not, how- 
ever, conrined to the provisioning of the army. 
These Jewish financiers raised the necessary 
capital by obtaining credit from their corcli- 
gionists throughout luirope: and it was tlirough 
this svstem of niutii.il credit grants that tins 
gmup developul in the course of the eighteenth 
century into a h'osc- but cflicient organization 
oift of which the hautt hmque juke was later to 
evolve. FiiulK, piiv.ite liaiiking developed also 
out of wholesale trade, .diq^ping and the com- 
mission business, 'riic de.iling in bills of ex- 
change involved in wholesiile trade was m- 
largcd into an independent discount and tonign 
exchange business; the piepavment of gfx)ds and 
anticipation of bills ot exchange connected with 
the shipping business were developed into a 
system similar to mcKlern bank finaming ot the 
movement of gixicls in wholesale trade. '1 hesc 
spcciali/cd j>iii suits heiaine associated with the 
management ot private foitunes and with llu 
gradiiallv developing ^eciiritv brokcr.ige. 'I his 
group ot private bankers akso participated in th» 
flotation of gov eminent loans, but at a nnuh 
smaller li.^k than did the I<enai.ss.ince tinaiicicrs, 
because^ with the introduction of the divicc ot 
transferable ccrtiric«ites of indebtedness fur 
relatively small denominations and with the 
development of legularlv functioning security 


of both permanent creditors and permanent 
debtors. Thus whenever a princely debtor failed 
to meet his obligations the unavoidable conse- 
quence was the failure of banks and the ruin of 
business associates and depositors. 

By the seventeenth century the field w*as clear 
for the development of other types of private 
finance. Recruits for the new business were 
drawn from three different sources. In France 
and Italy the tax farmers who anticipated future 
tax yields and provisioned the army raised work- 
ing capital by accepting interest bearing deposits 
which were utiliz^ in part in discounting bills 
of exchange and in making advances to private 
persons. Elsewhere the Jewish bu.sines8 men, 
after being temporarily forced out by the 
Christian financiers of the Renaissance, h^n in 
the seventeenth century to regain an important 
position. They provided financial support to 
England under the Commonwealth and in the 
reign of Queen Anne, they raised funds to enable 
the Emperor to prosecute the War of the 
Spanish Succession and they were active as 
^^oourt Jews’* among the German princes. Their 


exchanges the banker was rctiiicid to an inlci- 
mediary who merely anticipated the forthcom- 
ing public .subset ipt ions. 'Hie continuous .striv- 
ing for the kmering of risks elistiiigiiishcel thc-sc 
private bankers from the traitam and the Jews, 
who, having prospeicd from the financing of 
states, still engaged in adventurous optiations. 

In the course of the seu)nd half ot the eight- 


eenth century the extreme peculiaritie'S of the 
three type's of private banking were gradually 
obliterated. As the result of a mutual assimila- 
tion of business methods, favored by rfie esuh- 
lishmcnt of close personal ti(!S, there dcxclopcd a 
new type of banking business which appeared 
first in Holland and the commercial ports of 


international importance, in the capitals of the 
great Eun)pean powers and in some of the old 
money markets. The house of Rothschild as it 
existed at the close of the eighteenth century is 
representative of this ty^pc of banking; some ot 
its distinctive chanictcristics surv'ivc even at 
present in the biisincss^of English merchant 
bankers and the American ‘‘international 


banking firms. These private banks were not 
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burdened with a multiplicity of small accounts 
and their business could be conducted by the 
partners of the firm with the assistance of a few 
clerks. They worked in constant close associa- 
tion with one another, the cooperation generally 
taking the form of continually renewed under- 
writing syndicates. Nor did they scr>rn connec- 
tions with private banks of local iinpcjitance, 
because this policy facilitated ilotalif)n and deal- 
ing in large issues of governinciit securities, 
which were the main item of their business. The 
constant care of the private banks was to keep 
their tremendous capital liquid in order to be 
able easily to engage in large scale transactions 
at short notice. 'Fhcy preferred therefore to 
finance wholesale trade and kept away from in- 
dustry, at any rate until the adoption by the 
latter of the stock issue method of capital finan- 
cing. When their capital was not tied up in large 
security deals they invested it in prime com- 
mercial paper of international reputation, 
which couh< l.i redisamnted. 'Fhey used 

it also to finance security speculation and were 
thus able to influenc'e the temper of the market 
and to manipulate security quotations. 

Money changers and a bcxik transfer system 
of payments wx*re essential while coinage dis- 
organization persisted. It lasted cvcrj'whcrc 
until the eighteenth centur)" and in many small 
states down to the nineteenth. But as socm as 
money changers began to use dep<3sits for the 
extension of loans their cifcctix eness in serx’ing 
the original function was impaired . I x)sscs in the 
money changers’ loan business repciitedly in- 
volved losses to depositors and destruction of 
the local system of payment transfers. Attempts 
to prevent such catastrophes by requiring a l)ond 
of the money changer were unsuccessful, for 
there were recurring instances in which the 
amount of the bond was insufficient to cover the 
losses. Equally ineffective was the succession of 
regulations, especially frequent in Venice, pro- 
hibiting the campsores to grant loans and th * 
banchieri to open deposit accounts for clearing 
purposes. Money changers, moreover, were 
often accused of melting down the heavier coins 
and so debasing the circulating medium. Conse- 
quently the municipal authorities stepped in and 
established public transfer banks. By subjecting 
the transfer bank to constant municipal control 
they intended to provide absolute security 
against the use of deposits for the extension of 
loans; deposited coins were to remain untouched 
in the vaults of the bank to serve as the founds- 
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tion of a book transfer payment system. The 
oldest bank of this type was established in 
Barcelona in 1401; in 1408 the Genoa Casa di 
San Giorgio assumed the functions of a transfer 
bank; the Banco di Rialto was fimnded in 
Venice in 1587 (reconstituted as Banco del Giro 
in 1619) and in 1593 the Baiiai di Sant’ Am- 
brogio in Milan. In tlie seventeenth century 
numerous banks of this kind w'cre established 
north of the Alps; the Amsterdam Wisselbunk 
(1609) and the Bank of Hamburg (1619) became 
the most famous. 

Balances with these hanks were establish(*d by 
the dejxjsit of domestic or foreign coin or of bars 
of precious metal, the fine bullion content of 
such coins or bars being recorded in credit 
entries. Just as the money changers used an ideal 
standard, tlie scutus marcaruniy so the transfer 
banks devf'lopcd a separate bank standard, the 
unit of which was a certain fixed quantity of 
precious metal. Thus in the Hambuig transfer 
bank one mark banco was equal to 8 1/3 grama 
ol fine siher. Customers of the bank formed a 
closed community within which pajments were 
made by transferred entries in the books. For 
payments in excess of a certain sum settlement 
by bank transfer could be declared obligatory 
cither by law or by agreement between mer- 
chants; the use of coins could thus be confined 
to routine petty transactions. Since the use of 
deposits for the granting of loans, particularly of 
loans to pri\ate individuals, was prohibited, no 
interest on c insfer bank deposits was paid; on 
the a)ntrary a small charge to cover the costs of 
administration was made on each deposit. 
Wherever established, public transfer banks 
generally monoixjlizcd the business of money 
changing. 

With respect to the extension of credit a dis- 
tinction mu..t be made between pure transfer 
banks, such as tliose of Amsterdam and Ham- 
burg, and public institutions found in Italian 
cities which were originally organized in connec- 
tion with the r quirements of public credit. 
In the Italian city-states the creditors who 
participated in a public loan formed into cor- 
porations called montes profani^ whicli were 
charged with the collection of revenue pledged 
as security and with distribution of interest. 
Since the income from the pledged excise and 
customs duties xvas rather uniformly spread 
through the year, whereas interest payments 
were made only once or at most twice a year, 
the periodic accumulations of funds could be 
utilized for occasional loans to the state or, moret 
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rarely, to private persons. In addition the mantes 
had secure strongboxes and vaults at their com* 
mand and were therefore used as depositories by 
members of the corporation, the capitalists and 
merchants of the city. This led to a gradual 
development of a book transfer system of pay- 
ments among the depositors. The most im- 
portant example of such a combination of sizte 
creditors' organization, public debt administra- 
tion and municipal transfer bank was the Casa di 
San Giorgio in Genoa in which were united ail 
the Genoa mantes (called compere and maones in 
Genoa). With the functions of a transfer bank it 
combined the granting of short term loans to the 
state; the balances on its time deposit accounts 
were used to finance large public enterprises 
such as the building of the Genoa harbor. The 
transfer banks of Venice and Milan were simi- 
larly engaged in the granting of public credit and 
were consequently in frequent difficulties, being 
repeatedly compelled to suspend payments. 

Pure transfer banks, although prohibited from 
granting credit either to private persons or to the 
state, could not resist the pressure of public 
authorities for unauthorized and often secret 
loans. Thtis the Amsterdam Wisscibank entered 
as early as the middle of the seventeenth century 
into business relations with the East India 
Company; moreover, the city of Amsterdam itself 
frequently made demands upon the bank’s 
credit. These loans impaired the ability of the 
bank to convert bank money into precious 
metals on demand, and as a result bank money, 
which had originally been quoted at a premium, 
dropped below par. \Vhen the Hamburg trans- 
fer l^nk was founded, a loan bank extending 
credit on merchandise collateral w'as immedi- 
ately associated with it. As a result of excessive 
credit grants to the loan bank the Hamburg 
bank was compelled to suspend payments in 
1672 and 1755 quotations for the mark 
banco repeatedly fell below par with the pre- 
cious metal. After the further segregation of the 
book transfer operations from the loan business 
the Hamburg tenk continued in existence until 
it was taken over by the Reichsbank in 1875. 
Most of the transfer banks were dissolved by the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

While the money changers and transfer banks 
foiged the mechanism of deposit and clearance 
and the private money lenders and financiers 
developed the international market for the dis- 
count of commercial paper, the banks of issue 
supplied the other ewntia} element of modern 


commercial banking, the banknote. The banks 
of issue began to be oiganized at the end of the 
seventeenth and tlie beginning of the eighteenth 
century to satisfy the need for capital of both the 
centralized state and the expanding commerce 
and industry. The policy of territorial expansion 
and conquest which demanded laige standing 
armies and strong navies, the acquisition of ex- 
tended colonial possessions, the centralization 
of power with ihe accompanying increase of 
governmental economic activities and finally the 
growth of population combined to augment the 
financial needs of the state. On the other hand 
the development of lai^e capitalistic contracting 
out firms and manufactories, mining enterprises 
and wholesale concerns on a far greater scale 
than that of the Middle Ages created an increas- 
ing demand for generous supplies of capital. An 
additional stimulus came from current credit 
theories which saw in the issue of banknotes not 
only the arcanum publicum hut also the key to 
unlimited possibilities for the development of 
the productive resources of the motion. As in all 
periods of change in the economic basis of 
society, the increascxl demand for capital funds 
resulted in the drafting of a number of projects 
envisaging the creation of a bank of issue. These 
schemes w^ere evolved in all coimtrics. On the 
face of them they were intended for the benefit 
of the state treasuries, but this was merely indi- 
cative of the fact that even plans conceived in 
the interest of private business were likely to 
succeed only if the government could expect to 
derive a direct advantage from them. 

Beginnings of banknote issues are found in 
certain transfer banks. Fedi di rredito, which had 
been circulating in Naples for some time, were 
imitated by the Casa di San Giorgio in Genoa, 
which began in 1675 to issue deposit vouchers 
called bigliettL They were made out to individ- 
uals but were transferable by endorsement and 
were used as a medium of payment. Even before 
that time the bank establish^ by Palmstmch in 
Sweden issued certificates, at first as receipts for 
copper coin deposits; the isalies, however, were 
soon far in excess of the amount of the deposits. 
It was in England that sucfi deposit vouchers 
developed into modem hanknotes and the 
modem type of bank of issue was perfected. 

When in 1640 Charles i attached the deposite 
of tiic London merchants in the royal mint and 
released them only after the merchants agreed to 
grant him a loan, he had shaken the confidence 
of the city in the mint and furnished the oppor- 
tuni^ for the ^Idsmitbs to beop^ne depositoncs 
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the merchants and the landed nobility. In 
contrast to the principles of the continental 
transfer banks the goldsmitlis did not assume 
the obligation to keep the deposits untouched, 
but only to repay them on demand or at short 
notice. They made it clear to their depositors 
that they were using the deposits for the grant- 
ing of loans; consequently they were making no 
charge for safekeeping but were, on the contrary, 
paying interest, at first on deposits of all types. 
The goldsmitlis soon recognized that the value 
of dcfiosits as working capital increased accord- 
ing to the length of time for which they could be 
freely used and therefore ceased paying interest 
on demand deposits and graduated interest on 
time deposits acairding to the time of grace 
between the notice of withdrawal and the actual 
repayment. Uemand deposits were made available 
to the depositors in several w’ays. 'Fhey could 
transfer them by order; these orders fonned the 
foundation for a book transfer system of pay- 
nicnts within circle of the goldsmiths’ clien- 
tele. 'rhey amid use a draft on the goklsmith in 
order to clTect a payment; these drafts led to the 
development of the check system. Finally, they 
could transfer the deposit or any part of it by 
handing over the deposit vouchers issued by the 
goldsmiths, goldsmiths’ notes, which arc the 
oldest form of banknote in England. These 
vouchers were payable on demand but in view 
of their free transferability and of the ainfidence 
reposed in the goldsmiths they were soon 
adopted as a circulating medium; therefore the 
number presented for payment was ainsiderably 
below the amount of the underlying deposits. 
Realizing that the amount of vouchers outstand- 
ing might be appreciably larger than the avail- 
able cash balance, the goldsmiths began to issue 
notes which were no longer vouchers for previ- 
ous deposits of gold but means for making avail- 
able the loans that had been granted. At first 
these loans were extended to the Ixindon mer- 
chants through disamnt of their bills of ex- 
change. As the goldsmiths became financiallv 
stronger, however, the Exchequer began to taki 
a lively interest in their affairs. There ensued a 
period of business connections between the 
London goldsmiths and the Treasury which 
ended in 1672 with the suspension of payments 
by the government and with the bankruptcy of 
niost of the goldsmiths. The credit of the 
government was destroyed for a long time and 
Ac confidence in the goldsmiths, which w’as the 
foundation of their banking business, was like- 
wise ahatteied* 
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The failure of the goldsmiths and the disap- 
pearance of the convenient means of payment 
brought to a head the desire of the English 
business circles for a credit institution inde- 
pendent of the state. The realization of this need 
was at first prevented by the struggle between 
the king and Parliament. The right of Parlia- 
ment to authorize public loans was one of the 
most important safeguards of civil liberty; 
Parliament naturally opposed the establishment 
of a bank which would make the government 
more independent of parliamentary grants. 
With the change in the political situation after 
the Revolution of 1688 the banking question 
entered upon a new stage; whereas the earlier 
bank projects had stressed the credit needs of 
private business, the new plans emphasized the 
credit needs of the state. 

Out of a wealth of projects that of William 
Paterson was finally realized. It combined the 
founding of a bank with the granting of a loan to 
the government. 'Phe latter was empowered to 
raise a loan of £1,200,000 on the security of the 
newly authorized beer and ship taxes, the loan to 
be repaid in annuities of £100,000. By the royal 
charter of April 25, 1694, the creditors were 
grouped into a corporation under the name of 
the Governor and the Company of the Bank of 
England, entitled to engage in banking opera- 
tions, particularly the purchase of gold and 
silver bullion, discounting of bills and granting 
of secured ^oans. The capital of the bank was the 
government loan, but the bank was empowered 
to raise working capital by accepting deposits 
and issuing notes against negotiable securities to 
the amount of its capital. The same policy was 
pursued later; every increase in the loan to the 
government was financed through an increase of 
capital and the note issue limit was raised ac- 
cordingly, b’’t notes could be issued only against 
n^tiable securities. The Bank of England, the 
first modem bank of issue, combined the func- 
tions of a transfer bank with those of a com- 
mercial bank. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the success of the Bank of England inspired the 
foundation of similar institutions on the conti- 
nent. The fact, however, that government de- 
mands for credit were more pressing there 
proved to be a serious obstacle. Although certain 
continental banks attempted to follow the policy 
of the Bank of England by introducing a rigid 
separation between government loans and bank- 
note issues, they could not resist the pressure of 
the government. The experience of John Law’s 
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institution IB typical. His Banqiie G^n^ralc in 
Paris, established by royal charter in 1716, ad- 
hered to the principle of issuin}r notes against 
negotiable securities during the first two years 
of its existence. With its conversion into the 
Banque Koyale*the restrictions that had applied 
to note issues were reino\ ed, these ceased to be 
redeemable and a loan of 1 500 million livres was 
granted to the stitc for the liquidation of the 
entire national debt. This step marked tlie tran- 
sition from banknotes to government paper 
money. In 1720 the excessive issues led to the 
collapse of the s\stem. In Denmark the Courant 
bank w’as chartered in 1736 as a note, exchange 
and loan bank. It granted e\cessi\t loans to the 
suite and was compelleil in 1757 to suspend re- 
demption of its issues. Hie Stockholm exchange 
and loan bank, established in 1656, Wiis unable 
to redeem its issues after 1745. The Russian 
note bank, established in I7f>q, likewise used its 
right of isaiie to tinance goveniment loans, 
suffered from the ensuing intlathin and was 
finidiy compelled to suspend redemption. All of 
these banks arc just sr) many examples of the 
validity of .Montesquieus observation: ‘*To 
establish banks in countriis governed by a single 
head, is to believe that it is feasible to separate 
money and power, that is, on the one haml the 
possibility* of having everything without the 
power, and on the other the power without this 
possibility.** 

The royal bank of Berlin and the municipal 
bank of Menna cxrcupy a special {xisition among 
the government banks of the time. In western 
and to some extent in northern Kiirope, overseas 
commerce, the development of colonies and the 
growth of large manufactories otfered many 
opportunities for the employment of capital. In 
the economically backward regioas of Prussia 
and Austria, however, capital seeking invest- 
ment accumulated in the public banks, which 
paid interest on deposits, and in this form ivas 
more than sufficient to meet the needs of the 
state as well as of private business. The ixonig- 
lichc Giro- und I^hn-Banco, founded in Berlin 
in 1765* which became the Preussische Bank in 
1846 and later the Reichsbank, received the 
right of note issue in 1766 but made little use of 
it. Banknotes were scarcely needed to finance 
government loans, and funds for discounts and 
commercial loans as well as for mortgage loans 
could be raised by acceptance of interest bearing 
deposits. The Vienna municipal bank, founded 
in 1703 on the model of Italian numtes and trans- 
fer banks, had a much more limited field of 


activity. It received the proceeds of certain as- 
signed taxes and distributed them in the form of 
interest and amortization payments on a part of 
the Austrian public debt. It used its interest 
bearing deposits and banknote issues, which 
were begun in 1762, exclusively for government 
loans. The redemption of notes was suspended 
in 1797. 

In France the collapse of I.«aw*s system for a 
long lime prevented the establishment of a 
bank of issue. Hie C^aisse d*l*^3mpte, founded 
by 'furgot with private capital in 1776, issued 
notes which were current as long as the bank 
refrained from participating in public credit 
fiperations. As soon as it began to grant public 
loans confidence in tlic bank w'as undermined 
and its notes had to be given the privilege of 
forced circulation. During the French Revolu- 
tion the freedom to pursue any occupation ex- 
tended even to banks of ishiic hut had little 
practical effect while assignats were being issued. 
Beginning in 1796 several banks of issue were 
c*stahlished in Paris and in the provinces. Fi- 
nanced with private capital and deliberately re- 
fraining from nuking government loans, they 
were unimportant for the later development of 
banknote issue in France. The Bank of France, 
founded in iSoo at the instigation of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, then first consul, with goveniment 
cooperation in the raising of its capital of 30,000- 
000 francs, had the double task of restoring the 
completely disorgani/cd public credit and of 
meeting the credit demands of business. At first 
there was free comjwtition between the Bank of 
France and the older banks of is.sue. But as early 
as 1803 the Bank of France received the monop- 
oly of issue in Paris as w'ell as the right of un- 
limited issue. This privilege was coupled with 
the provision that net profits in excess of a 6 
percent dividend should bcaime part of the 
hank reserve and be invested in French retUes, 
The association between the bank and the 
government was further strengthened jfnd con- 
trol of the bank by the government was assured 
by the law of April 22, 1806, providing that of 
the fifteen regents elected at a general meeting of 
the stockholders three must be tax collectors 
that were still active state officials; the r/gents 
together with the three censeurs (auditors) con- 
stitated the Conseil Gdniral of the bank. It also 
provided that the head of the state appoint the 
direciion ginirale^ the actual management of the 
bank, consisting of the governor and the two 
vice-governors. Banks of issue had hitherto been 
organized either as private corporations like the 
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Bank of England or as state owned institutions 
like most of the continental establishments. The 
law of 1806 thus created a new type of organiza- 
tion, which subsequently became the motlel for 
most of the Eumpean banks of issue: a mixed 
public and private enterprise with capital from 
private sources but with effective public control 
in accordance with the law, expressing itself 
particularly in the appointment of executives. 

In addition to banks of issue the eighteenth 
century witnessed the organization of banks 
which made advances on the security of mer- 
chandise. They catered to the need for short 
term credit of wholesalers and entrepreneurs on 
the putting out system, who were operating 
under the disadvantage of slow turiKwer and 
large inventories. Until the creation of these 
banks such borrowers could resort to the hill of 
cxcliange, a market for which was created by the 
private hankers. 'Fhe fact, however, tliat in the 
circles du vieux commerce solide the turning o\er 
of a bill for *hscount was \iewed as a slightly 
disreputable operation even after endorsement 
and reendorsement of bills grew' common aiiumg 
them, prc\cnted an adequate utilization of this 
credit instnimcnt. Occasionally, as in the case of 
Monte dei Pasebi in Siena, such borrowers made 
use of the mantes pivtatU^ originally charitable 
pavvnbroking Cblablishments which supplied 
consumption credit at moderate interest. They 
would receive loans from these organizations by 
pledging raw materials, semi-manufactured and 
finished goi^ds. In some eases private banks i.i 
issue w'oiild engage in making ad^anees on 
merchandise security. A specific solution was 
found, how'CMT, in the organization of special 
banks lending on merchandise, 'riiey were 
established in centers of industry' organized on 
the domestic system (Leinw'and Bankcassa in 
St. Gallcn) or in intcmational commercial 
centers (lA^hnbank in Hamburg, associated witli 
the Hamburg transfer bank). 'They were organ- 
ized eitjier as government institutions or under 
the auspices of merchants’ corporations. 

By the end of the eighteenth century thv i 
could thus be found all the essential elements of 
modem commercial banking: deposits and a 
limited clearance system, advances and dis- 
counts of commercial paper, and banknote is- 
sues. They were developed in different places 
and under different cir« umstances and did not 
necessarily coexist within the framew’ork of a 
single institution. I’he coalescing of these cle- 
*ncnt8 into the specialized business of modem 
commercial banka and the establishment of such 
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close relations between individual banka aa to 
fuse them into a banking system occurred in the 
course of the following century in response to 
the needs of developing industry and commerce 
and under the influence of local legislation and 
custom. Banking progress fron\ this point for- 
ward must of necessity be sur\ eyed by countries 
and should be more closely confined to com- 
mercial banking as distinguished from other 
types of financial business. 

Julius Landmann 

Scpi rsvRY; Fairs; Paw'nhrokini;; Papac-y; War 
FiNANcr; Pi Ki ir Debt. See al&o general cross reter* 
cnees dt end of article. 

Mcjdern Banking. United Kingdom, The 
dominant factor in English banking in the eight- 
eenth and the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury w'as the monopoly of joint stock hanking 
suppose"* to have been conferred on the Bank of 
England by the act of 1697. As defined by the 
act of 1742 this not only precluded the grant of 
corporate form to any other bank but even pro- 
hibited a partnership of more than six members 
from carrying on the business of banking as then 
understood. Private banks existed in London 
before that time and after the middle of the 
eighteenth century appeared in other parts of 
the country. Local traders whose credit stood 
high on the country market took advantage of 
this reputation and gradually developed a regu- 
lar hanking business, issuing notes and making 
loans to tiH T neighbors. By the end of the eight- 
eenth ceni I • y the number of such banks ran to 
several hundred. As distinguished from the 
countr} banks the private banks in Ix)ndon spe- 
cialized in the deposit, loan and discount busi- 
ness. 'rhe connection between the Ix)ndon and 
the country banks took the fonii of deposits kept 
by the latter with la^ndon correspondents; these 
deposits were used to settle interlocal balances. 
The London banks belonged to the Clearing 
House, which developed out of informal meet- 
ings of bank riiuncrs and became formally or- 
ganized in 1773. 1 'he Bank of England w'as even 
then assuming the role of a bankers’ bank. Its 
notes were the only banknotes which enjoyed 
the privilege of a national circulation, and since 
they were used to settle balances in the London 
Clearing House it was usual for the private 
banks in London to keep accounts with the 
Bank of England. 

The fact that the size and stability of private 
banks were severely circumscribed by the mo- 
nopoly of the Bank of England began to be keenly 
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felt viith the expansion of English business after 
the Napoleonic wars. The economic instability 
which characterized the period of suspension of 
specie pajinents (1797-1821) >^718 another con- 
tributing factor. During the crisis of i8i4-i6» 
240 country bahks stop|>ed payments and 89 
went into bankruptcy. Again after an outburst of 
speculation in 1824-25 over 70 banks failed 
within six weeks. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that in i742« when the monopoly of the 
Bank of England was dehned, banking had been 
considered to be inseparably connected with 
note issue. It was contended that the act of that 
year did not prohibit the establishment of joint 
stock banks which did not issue notes. In 1826 
a bill was passed explicitly allowing banks hav- 
ing more than six partners to carry on business 
outside of the London area, at a distance not less 
than sixty-iive miles from London. In 1833 the 
act renewing the Bank of England charter 
granted for London a similar right of joint stock 
banking without note issue. 'Fhe Cbtuhlishment 
of a large number of joint stock banks of deposit 
followred immediately, the first being the I>4)ndon 
and Westminster Bank (1834), one of the *"big 
fh’c” at present. By the same act the notes of the 
Bank of England were made legal tender except 
for payments by the Bank itself. Thus its posi- 
tion as a central bank was confirmed. 

Sir Robert Peel’s famous Bank Charter Act of 
1844 placed the right of note issue on a nesw 
basis. As far as private banks were concerned 
existing rights were preserv'ed; but no new' rights 
were to be conferred in the future and no in- 
crease of the circulation of any bank which al- 
ready possessed the right was to be allowed. 
The gradual supersession or absorption of the 
private banks by joint stock banks meant the 
gradual lapse of the rights of note issue. The 
regulation of the Bank of England note issue be- 
came automatic. The Bank was divided into an 
Issue Department concerned exclusively with 
the note issue and a Banking Department con- 
cerned with the other business. The Issue De- 
partment was authorized to issue only a fixed 
amount of notes against securities (the fiduciary 
issue); any additional notes had to be covered by 
an equal reserve of coin or bullion. The fixed 
fiduciary issue was initially ^£14, 000,000, but 
provision was made for extending it by two 
thirds of the amount of any private bank’s note 
issues that lapsed. Such extensions were made 
from time to time and in 1923, when all the 
private note issues had lapsed, the limit of the 
ftdudaiy issue was set at £19,7509000. 


After 1828 no notes below £$ had been al- 
lowed, and coin was the onlyavailable medium for 
the chief ready money transactions such as wage 
payments and retail deals. As the use of checks 
came into vi^ue during the nineteenth century 
for the larger payments, not only among traders 
but among private individuals, the note circula- 
tion played a smaller and smaller {>art in the 
country’s currency .system. In 1853 ^^0 Ixindon 
Clearing House abandoned the use of Bank of 
England notes for the settlement of the daily 
clearing balances in favor of checks on the Bank 
of England, and ever since the current balances 
to the credit of the clearing banks at tlie Bank of 
England have been an important factor in the 
lx)nd«m money market. It is most surprising 
that the note issue in active circulation showed 
apart from moderate fluctuations no increase 
between 1844 and 1914, despite the immense ex- 
pansion in business and in economic activity of 
all sorts. 

The rigid limitation of the Bank’s note issue 
a)uld not in practise always be maintained, fly 
virtue of its position as the bankers’ hank the 
obligations of the Bank of England, whether 
notes or depr)sits, are considered as casl) hy the 
banking community and the public generally. 
At a time of stress the Bank could keep its obli- 
gations within an arbitrary limit in the Ltst resort 
only by refusing to lend on any terms. 'I'hat might 
mean a deadlock, a breakdown of the credit 
sj'stem ow'ing to u shortage of cash. In order to 
avoid such a catastrophe the government on 
three occiasions, in the great financial crises of 
1847, 1857 and 1866, authorized the Bank to 
exceed the fiduciary limit. 'Fhe government had 
no legal power to give such authority but be- 
cause of its constitutional predominance in the 
House of Commons it was in a position to 
promise that it would procure indemnifying 
legislation from Parliament to give retrospective 
sanction for any breach of the law. On only one 
of the three occasions, the crisis of 1857^ was the 
limit actually exceeded and the indemnifying 
legislation passed. 

With the outbreak of the war in 1914 the 
Currency and Bank Notes Act was hastily passed 
empowering the government to suspend the 
fiduciary limit “temporarily*’ and authorizing 
the government to issue legil tender currency 
notes for £i and los. The appearance of these 
notes made the whole question of the fiduciary 
limit one of secondary importance. The act 
remained operative until 1928, the currency 
notes being subject to no statutory relations 
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with regard to reserves, although the Treasury 
issued administrative directions on the subject. 
'Vbc Cunency and Bank Notes Act of 1928 
transferred the power of issuing notes for £i 
and los from the government to the Bank of 
Lngland and contained provisions for a new 
reserve law for the Bank’s note issue thus ex- 
tended. Since notes had entirely replaced gold 
coin as the standard circulation of the country 
the Bank’s circulation exceeded ^£350,000,000 

compaicd with about ^£30,000,000 in 1914 
'1 he fiduciary issue was fixed by the act of 1928 
at £260,000,000 but the Treasury was empow- 
ticd, at the request of the Bank, to increase or 
decrease it An increase could be made only for 
SIX months at a time or less and could be re- 
newed for not more than two years m all. The 
profits derived from note issue were to revert to 
the Treasury 

'rhe extension of the private hanks through 
tin t stabhshment of branches was circumscribed 
hv tiu* hn'itit,on of their capital to that of not 
more th in six partners But a foint stock bank 
with well ihstnbuUd branches enjoved the 
advantage oi solul credit, and clearing facilities 
ivailible through its head office placed it 
111 a po‘>itioii to transmit funds for its cus- 
tomers from laindon to the provinces and from 
Olio pirt ot tlu countrv to another Fmm the 
verv beginning of joint stock banking, whether 
such banks were established in Ix)ndon or in the 
large provineiil cities, there was thircfore a 
marked tendenev foi branches of the joint sioek 
banks to supersede the private banks The usual 
process was the absorption of a private bank as a 
going concern and its transformation into a 
blanch or a gnuip of branches of the joint stock 
bank When in 1862 the Companies Act was 
passed facilitating the establishment ot joint 
stock banks, this absorption of priv ate b inks was 
accelerated. Tovvaid the end of the nineteenth 
century the process of amalgamation v Mended 
also to the smaller joint .stock banks So tar has 
this proceeded that at present the numbt^ of 
joint stock banks cairying on business mainly 
in England is only sixteen, and five sixths of the 
business is in the hands of hve big banks 

In the private banking era trade in I ngland 
was financed largely by bills of exchange drawn 
hy sellers of goods upon buyers Since lamdon 
was the great center of commercial business, 
both domestic and foreign, and the greitest 
commercial houses had their head office’s or at 
any rate responsible agencies there, the country 
nanks were constantly receiving bills drawn on 
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London by their customers in the ordinary 
course of business and were at the same time 
called upon to use the funds they thus acquired 
in London m order to provide remittances. The 
country banks needed a constant correspondent 
in London and would of necessity keep their 
reserves there Quite naturally there developed 
in London early in the nineteenth ccntuiy a 
inaiket m bills of exchange Biokers, who made a 
special study of the credit standmg of the names 
appearing on bills as drawers, acceptors or en- 
dorsers, would undertake to find buyers for any 
bills held by a hanker in excess of requirements 
or to obtain bills for one who had superfluous 
funds to invest. The market, in thus sorting out 
the available supply of bills and of money among 
the banks, became a sensitive index of the cash 
position of the banking community. If the City 
was shoit of cash the bill brokers would become 
aware of a supply of bills exceedmg the demand; 
if cash was redundant the demand for bills 
would exceed the supply. The Bank of England, 
which since the second half of the eighteenth 
century had begun to acquire the functions of a 
central bank, would make good a shortage of 
cash in the City by lending At first it lent 
directly to merchants, but when the discount 
market came into being the rc’sponsibility for 
borrowing from the Bank devolved upon the bill 
brokers, w ho had the most immediate e\ idence 
of tlie jvosition of the market 'Fheit grew up a 
rediscounting svstem, with the peculnnty that 
the red^c unts were obtamed from the central 
bank not by the other banks but by the bill 
brokers. 

As the bill brokers became responsible for the 
rediscounting business they ceased to be mere 
brokers or intermediancs The existence of an 
active and liquid discount market enabled the 
banks to cut down their actual holdings ot 
money to the bare minimum required for till 
money and cicanng operations and to lend to 
the bill brokers at short notice (sometimes a 
week, but usu illy from day to day) any balance 
tliat could be spared. With these funds the 
dealers were enabled to buy bills on their own 
account. By 1830 this had become the most 
characteristic business of the bill brokers and 
the present organization of the Ia>ndon money 
market had alread) emerged The discount 
houses, still often called bill biokers, have thus 
acquired some ot the characteristics of bankers, 
holding liquid investments against demand or 
short term obligations. 

In view of the narrow margins on which they 
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tiansact business the discount houses are most 
sensitive to changes in the cash position of the 
market. Their gross proiits are detennined by 
the difference between the rate of interest paid 
to the money lending banks and the rate of dis- 
count whicli they chaise the sellers of the bills. 
The rate of interest charged for day to day 
money is a sensitive rate, vaiying sometimes 
from hour to hour according to the state of the 
market. The rate of discount is likewise sensi- 
tive, although the range of its variations is 
nanower because it relates to longer periods. A 
scarcity of cash among the banks is felt in the 
first instance not through an excess of bills 
offered for sale but through a withdrawal of 
funds from the discount houses. Borrowing as 
they do on short notice, discount houses must be 
in a position to supply cash in whatever amount 
may be demanded. To satisfy such demands 
they resort to the Bank of England, with which 
they create deposits equivalent from the stand- 
point of the market to cash, either by rediscount- 
ing the bills of exchange or by obtaining loans 
for a few days on the security of the bills. The 
“Bank rate,*’ fixed and announced by the direc- 
torate of the Bank of England eveiy week, is the 
.minimum rate at which the Bank is prepared to 
rediscount bills for the discount houses; the 
Bank usually also grants them loans at a rate 
percent higher. 

The Bank rate is effective when the discourrt 
houses have to resort to borrowing from the 
Bank of England. Sometimes, when the credit 
position required restrictive measures, the direc- 
tors of the Bank “put the market in the 
Bank“ in order to force the market rate of 
discount up to the Bank rate. They create an 
artificial shortage of cash by offering govern- 
ment securities for sale or by letting bills 
run off without replacing them, 'lb forestall a 
falling off in their deposit balances with the 
Bank the London banks recall their loans with 
discount houses and the entire machinery is thus 
set in motion. 

With the development of branch banking the 
bill of exchange in internal trade was almost 
entirely superseded by loans and advances. 
As the practise of remittance by check grew, 
the occasion for the creation of domestic bills 
disappeared. A bank mil lend a customer a 
specified sum for a specified period or some- 
times will grant him an “overdraft,** the right to 
“overdraw his account** as much as he needs 
from day to day within an agreed maximum 
limit. In the case of the loan, interest will be 


charged for the whole amount lent until its 
maturity, although a portion may be repaid be- 
fore maturity by agreement; in the case of the 
overdraft, interest will he paid only on the 
amount actually outstanding from time to time. 
lx>ans and overdrafts are sometimes protected 
by real estate or stock exchange security ud- 
lateral. 

With the disappearance of domestic hills of 
exchange the London market is almost entirely 
confined to bills drawn for financing inter- 
national trade. These arc not limited to the hills 
arising out of the trade of English merchants as 
importers or exporters. A large part of the paf>er 
is created in transactions between merchants of 
tw'o foreign countries which are financeil 
through the intermediation of the Ix)ndon 
market. I’his is generally done by the seller s 
drawing a hill on a I^ondon banking house, 
which accepts it because a credit had i>c(‘n ar- 
ranged witli it by the hank of the importing 
buyer. This international position of the Ixindon 
market is due to several causes. (Geographical 
position, maritime pow'er, freedom from inva- 
sion, numerous adonies, extensive foreign trade, 
all helped, .\ftcr 1819 a stable currency and a 
free grdil market were factors along with a highly 
oiganized hanking svstem and discount market. 

The accepting of hills on behalf of foreign 
clients is carried on mainly by merchant binkers. 
Some of them located in London in the late 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth century, 
wlien it became abundantly clear that with the 
breakdown of the Bank of Amsterdam and the 
increasing hegemony of British shi}>ping in inter- 
national trade lamdon was bound to develop 
into the center of international commerce and 
finance. Other such houses have grown out of 
the big mercantile finns of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A merchant who bought goods and ac- 
cepted bills on a very large scale came to be well 
known in the countries where he did business, 
and his name commanded high credit. He could 
confer a great benefit on his smaller and less 
known fellow merchants by letting them have 
bills drawn on him instead of on themselves, and 
if he were satisfied that they were sound he 
could conduct a lucrative business by charging 
them a commission for the use of his name. 
Merchants who had established a business of 
this ?«nd and who had accumulated a large 
capital from their own business found it worth 
wUle to concentrate on acceptance and other 
financial operations and to drop the commer- 
cial side of their business altogether. With 
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their international connections they were also 
equipped to deal in foreign exchange They were 
naturally led also to engage m the flotation of 
securities, particularly on behalf of foreign 
business concerns and governments 
The concentration of foreign bills on the I^n- 
don market is also due to the actiMty of colonial 
banks and of exchange banks 'I hese banks ha\e 
cither their head oflices or important branches 
in Ixmdon but receive deposits and carry on 
business abroad, either in the British posses- 
sions or in foreign countries, espt cially in the 
Far Last and South America Ihcy do a con- 
siderable amount ot local business abroad, but 
their most characteristic activity is the financing 
of those of their customers who are engagid in 
international trade The customers of a colonial 
or e\i hange hank include both bii) ers and sc Hers 
of g(H)ds 1 or the bujers the bink undertakes to 
accept bills drawn on its Ixindon oflice Ihc 
sellers draw bills, as a rule on some other bank or 
financial hoii e m Iy)ndon, the bank discounts 
these and thus acquires man\ lulls on I^indon, 
which It transmits to its laindon office, where 
after being presented for acceptance tlu} arc 
cither held as an investment or sold in the 
mirket '1 he overseas banks are thus the princi- 
pal channel through v\lueh bills reach the I on- 
don market Ihc bills represent both imports 
into I ngland and imports whither from I ng- 
land or elsewhere into the countiies in which the 
overseas banks do business These banks are 
obviously m a favorable position to deil in 
foreign cxcliangc in the form ot foreign bills 
drawn on lamdon 01 in other forms 

In recent jtars the tendene) toward amilga- 
mation which has been so prevalent among the 
interior banks has spread to the overseas binks 
In one or two cases the} have amalgamated with 
one another, and some have also been affiliated 
with a big joint stock bank These big joint stock 
banks have thus become engaged in hnancing 
mtcmat^nal trade, some of them more diiectly 
by the establishment of foreign departments and 
foreign branches. 

The preceding dcscnption is limited to 
English banking. The institution in Scotland 
developed for a considerable time independently 
of the English and even at present exhibits some- 
what different characteristics At the end of the 
seventeenth century there existed in Scotland a 
number of substantial local banks organized on 
partnership basis. Despite tlic fact that the 
number of partners was not limited these local 


banks were found inadequate. In 1695 the Bank 
of Scotland, which for some time occupied a 
position analogous to that of the Bank of Eng- 
land in English banking, was founded by an act 
of the Scottish Parliament This was the only 
large note issuing bank until 1727, when the 
Royal Bank of Scotland was chartered by the 
British Parliament Since then the British Lmen 
Company, rcchartcrcd in 1S06 to do banking 
business exclusively, joined the ranks of ♦he 
large scale banks 1 hese as well as the smaller 
local banks engaged cxtensivclj in note issue In 
some cases the notes were of ver} small denom- 
ination, but iftcr 1765 none below £1 was al- 
lowed Deposit business did not develop until 
much later Altei the middle of the eighteenth 
century credit was extended on the basis of the 
cash -credit svstem, that is, on the personal 
sccuritj c'f the borrower and of two bondsmen. 
'I he cash-credit loin, supplementing credit pro- 
tected by land and other propert>, proved of 
great v ahic in the encouragement of industry and 
tradi With the development of interlocal com- 
muiucitions caily in the nineteenth century 
joint stock banks began to appear m the larger 
centers and somewhat hter established branches 
into which local banks were graduall} merged. 
The joint stock banks amalgamated among 
themselvcb as well, so that while there were 
tliirtv-si\ such institutions in 1819 their number 
had been bv 1844 rciluced to twenty-four The 
act of 184*' restricted the right ot note issue to 
those bani .vhieh exercised it at the time and 
luiuted the duciiry issue to the amount then 
outstanding, and since then no new bank sur- 
vived the competition of the older institutions. 
Then niimbei hid been reduced bj amalgama- 
tion in the meantime, and in 1 873 there remained 
onlv eleven banks of an\ importance Alter the 
middle ol ♦he nineteenth century these banks 
developed extensively the deposit business and 
in connection with it the circulation of checks. 
Scottish banking, except for the note issue 
feature, came icrtasingly to resemble the 
English type \s was inevitable close ties were 
established with the London money market 
which culminated in the stock control by Lon- 
don joint stock banks of four of tlie eight large 
Scottish banks in existence at the present time. 

R G. Hawtrfy 

ConUmntal Europe. I. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. WTiile English banks were developing with 
the commercial expansion of the eighteenth 
century and were prepared to finance the short 
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time needs of industry when the latter assumed 
modem fomis after the industrial revolution, 
banking on the continent was lagging behind. 
Before the nineteenth century it was called upon 
to satisfy the demands of government for cr^it, 
to provide a stable currency for commercial 
purposes and in a few centers to finance industry 
and trade. It is not surprising, therefore, that at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century hanking 
facilities on the continent were confined to banks 
of issue, a small number of extremely rich pri- 
vate bankers who discounted trade bills of ex- 
change of international currency, and a few 
banks which made loans on the security of 
merchandise. In certain localities notaries would 
lend funds entrusted to them and in some cases 
would open formal current accounts. Nai^oleon's 
observation, “ la France manque d’hom- 
mes sachant cc que e’est qu’une banque. C’est 
unc race d’hommes a crecr” (quoted in A. 
Courtois, Histijire de la Banque de France^ Paris 
1875), was applicable to other continental coun- 
tries as well. 

The Socicte Ginerale pour Favoriser Tlndus- 
trie Nationale, founded in Brussels in 182a, was 
significant in the further development of Euro- 
pean banking. It represented a type of bank 
which later was most successful not only in 
Belgium but also in France and almost all other 
continental countries. In contrast to the rigid 
separation of functions characteristic of English 
banking, the Society Genetale combined com- 
mercial and investment banking operations; it 
granted loans on current account, discounted 
commercial paper and accepted drafts, engaging 
at the same time in long term industrial financ- 
ing. A large part of its resources came from 
capital stock subscriptions supplemented by a 
bond issue. A few decades later the brothers 
Pereirc founded the Credit Mobilier in Paris, re- 
garded at the time as an extremely large ofgani- 
zation, which attempted to combine in a peculiar 
way loans for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses. Its paid up capital was 60 million francs 
but its holdings of securities, mainly shares of 
stock, amounted at times to 120 million francs 
or more. Although it existed only a few years it 
stimulated the foundation of new banking insti- 
tutions which have been of leading importance 
up to the present time. With the vigorous co- 
operation of the House of Rothschild, which saw 
its power threatened by the Credit Mobilier, the 
Austrian Creditanstalt fur Handel und Gewerbe, 
still the largest commercial bank in Austria, was 
founded in 1855. 


About the middle of the nineteenth centuiy a 
number of important joint stock banks were 
established in Germany along the general lines 
of the Cnfdit Mobilier, but with such modifica- 
tions as were dictated by considerations of pru. 
dence and the necessity of adaptation to local 
conditions. They were the Bankverein of A. 
Schaafifhaiisen in Cologne (1848), the Bank fur 
Handel und Industrie in Darmstadt (1853), the 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft (1856) and the 
Diskontogcsellschaft (1851). In the course of 
time these banks succeeded in establishing their 
position of leadership on an increasingly iirm 
foundation. The character of their operations as 
well as their significiincc in the economic situa- 
tion of the time are best described l>y a few 
sentences from the re|Kirt of the Bank fur 
Handel und Industrie for the year 18^3: 
**Bank branches inside and outside the country 
should act as intennediaries in expoil trade and 
innumerable other relations between the (Jer- 
man industry^ and the w*orld market. The bank 
has the right and the duty^to take capital from an 
industrialist who can spare it temporarily and to 
transfer it to another who happens at tlic .same 
time to need it, and by this continuous redistri- 
bution to stimulate and enlarge industrial 
activity. It is entitled to participate in a similar 
way in the great public w^orks and large financial 
operations of the state and to act also in these 
fields as an agency for the investment of free 
funds. In brief, the Bank fur Handel und 
Industrie is a banking house of heightened po- 
tentiality, equipped with large rc*s<jurees and 
with numerous branches. No dead letter has 
unwarrantably restricted the limits of its ac- 
tivity” (quoted in Weber, p. 62). 

In contrast to the English banks, these conti- 
nental institutions did not at first attempt to 
increase the resources at their dispi)sal by at- 
tracting depr>sits. Certain conditions had be to 
met before they could eng^e in the deposit 
business on a considerable scale. Capital accu- 
mulation by the public had to be developed to a 
certain degree before it would repay the effort of 
gathering surplus capital in the form of deposits. 
The public had to have more confidence in the 
joint stock banks, had to become accustomed to 
r^rd them as the honest ailministrators of its 
moneys. On the other hand bink executives had 
to revise their traditional notion that demand 
deposits were valueless from die point of view o 
the seairity of the bank; and commcrdal loans 
on an extended scale (in addition to industna 
loans and the stock issues connected with them; 
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had to provide the opportunity for a larger pro- 
portion of short term investments. In the light of 
these considerations it is not surprising that the 
Deutsche Bank, founded late in 1870 particu- 
larly in order to promote and faciliutc commer- 
cial relations between Germany and foreign and 
overseas markets, had at the end of its first 
business year total deposits of only $i 5,000. llie 
situation gradually changed in Ciermany as it did 
in other Kumpean countries emerging from the 
[loveity stricken agricultural stage (jf their 
history. The deposit business has been develop- 
ing at a rapid rate since the begiiinirg of the 
twentieth century. External evidence is pro\ided 
by the rapid increase in local de]K)sitories which 
the large hanks took pains to cstaldish all over 
the country. In the early nineties there were 
scarcely two dozen bank branches in (iermany; 
at the outbreak of the war in 1914, 36 of the 
larger commercial hanks in Gennany were 
maintaining as many as 1522 banking offices in 
addition to tb''ir head offices. 

*rhe German system of general banks, com- 
bining the dc{>osit and loan busint^s with the 
promotion of industry and the stimulation of 
foreign trade, withsuxid the test of experience 
for several decades and was imitated by most 
the other European countries. At present the 
German system of combining banking functions, 
unlike the English system of functional separa- 
tion, prevails in Europe;ui countries and even 
outside of Europe, as for example in Japan. 

In France the development of banking did not 
follow uniformly in the direction of the general 
bank as it did in most of the other countries on 
the continent. The Revoluti«)n of 1S4S destroyed 
what there W'as of existing credit institutions. 
Complete lack of credit threatened a collapse of 
French business when the government came to 
the rescue and helped to found the Comptoir 
National d’Escomptc. 'fhe bank could begin 
work only with the help of a substantial go\em- 
ment advance, "^rhe acceptance of ilemand de- 
posits and the discounting of bills of exchao'^e 
were the only operations in w hich the new cntei- 
prisc was at first jwrmitted to engage. Later it 
became possible to grant loans against gcx)ds in 
warehouse in order to allow the release of c-apiud 
invested in unsalable goods. In the course of 
time its sphere of operations was increasingly 
expanded. Loans on securities and security 
brokerage were added to its business; it was also 
Riven permission to grant acceptance credits 
guaranteed by a cash or security collateral, but 
the acceptance of drafts secured by bills of lading 
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became possibly only in i860. Apart from its 
own capital the resources of the Comptoir 
d’Escompte were restricted to moneys which 
came to it automatically in the course of busi- 
ness. These were balances on commercial cur- 
rent acanints, which the merchants regarded as 
reserves available on demand. The bank re- 
frained from acquiring time deposits. 

This gap in French banking was seriously felt 
after Napoleon’s coup d etat w^hen the re\olu- 
tionar}' moods of the preceding period gave way 
to a condition of social apathy and the predom- 
inance of strictly business pursuits. Capital ac- 
cumulation now made rapid strides and pro- 
vided the foundation for the development of 
deposit banking. In 1859 the government sanc- 
tioned the founding of the first real deposit and 
loan bank in France, the Credit Industrie! ct 
Commercial. To protect the safety of deposits all 
operations in the least speculative in character 
were forbidtlen. During the following years 
several other banks modeled after the Credit 
Industriil were founded in France. 

After the failure of the Credit Mobilier, the 
Societe Cieneralc pour Favoriser le Dcveloppc- 
ment du Commerce et de Flndustric cn France, 
founded in 1864, gave France a general bank of 
the type which had stood the test in Germany 
for years. The Societe Generale w'as not to be 
merely a deposit and loan bank; from the outset 
it also planned to engage in the promotion of 
commercial and industrial enter|)rises and in all 
other lypi ^ of private and public financing. The 
commercial and investment features of its bank- 
ing operations were to be mutually supple- 
mentary. Soon the Societe Generale, acting in 
the interest of French business, extended strong 
support to a number of enterprises in various 
countries. As early as 1868 it founded a branch 
institution, the Credit General Ottoman, espe- 
cially to serv’e enterprises in Turkey. 

At this same time a laige new banking enter- 
prise, the Credit Lyonnais, was established in 
the pnninces d soon entered into successful 
competition with the large banks of the metrop- 
olis. Founded in Lyons in 1863 with an original 
capital of 20 million francs, it is today probably 
the best known French commercial bank. In the 
early period of its existence this bank engaged in 
both commercial and investment banking but its 
sphere of influence was long confined to Lyons 
and its environs. 

After the war of 1870 the wave of promotion 
which swept over the business world affected 
the French as well as most other European 
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banks. There was a mushroom growth of new 
banks which disappeared as rapidly as they had 
come. Even the Credit Lyonnais and the S^6t6 
G^n^rale were hard hit by the crisis; they soon 
recovered, however, and were stronger and more 
active than before. Tlie Comptoir d*Escompte 
survived these difficult years more successfully 
than all the other banks, and next to the Bank of 
France was considered the leading credit institu- 
tion of the country. Unlike the other large banks, 
however, it was not stimulated by the crisis to 
improve its organimtion, apparently believing 
that to stand still could never involve retrogres- 
sion. Such a belief was to prove fatal, because 
the institution neglected its further develop- 
ment. As a result of the vigorous competition of 
rival banks, of the depression following the crisis 
and of the faulty policy of the management 
which allowed the disamnt business, under 
normal conditions the chief activity of the 
Comptoir, to suffer a continuous decline, the 
institution collapsed ignominiously in 1889. 
With the help of other banks and a fresh supply 
of capital the renuiants of the Comptoir were rc- 
oiganized under the old name and adopted the 
principles of the other large deposit and loan 
banks of France. 

The success of the large banks, which gradu- 
ally established a network of branches, has 
materially affected the business fortunes of the 
small provincial banks. In France more than 
elsewhere, how^ever, they have succeeded in 
strengthening their forces by combination. The 
French provincial and local banks have formed 
the SjTidicat des Banques de Province largely 
for the purpose of facilitating their participation 
in the promotion of industrial and commercial 
concerns, in the marketing of securities at their 
own risk or on a commission basis, and in the 
underwriting of stock issues. 

II. The Twentieth Century. Within a few de- 
cades the extreme decentralization of banking in 
Germany has given way to a strongly centralized 
system, with Berlin as its hcadqtiarters. It 
centers in a few large institutions some of which 
were mentioned above: the Berliner Handels- 
Gesellschaft and the four laige “D’’ banks — ^the 
Darmstadter und Nationalbank, the Disconto- 
gesellschaft (which shortly before the war ab- 
sorbed the Bankverein of A. Schaifhausen), the 
Dresdner Bank (1872) and the Deutsche Bank. 
The Kommerz- und Privatbank of Hamburg 
has been generally regarded as belonging to the 
same group. These latge banks control at present 


about 90 percent of all the German joint stock 
banks, excluding the banks of issue and the 
mortgage banks, and only a few provincial insti- 
tutions of medium size have been able to remain 
outside the direc't sphere of their influence. The 
driving force that makes for centralization is 
undoubtedly an ca>nomic one. The gigantic 
scale of modern industry and commerce requires 
such enormous loans that the resources of only a 
very large institution are sufficient to meet the 
need. Scarcely less important is the fact that 
capital ownership is dispersed widely tlmmgh- 
out the countr}', whereas the use of capital for 
business is concentrated in a few centers espe- 
cially adapted to commerce and industry. It is 
therefore necessary to shift funds from loc.ilitics 
w'here they are reiati\ ely in excess to those wliere 
they are needed, und this can be done most 
effectively by a centralized banking system. 
Moreover experience has shown that, otlier 
things being equal, the risk of doing business is 
less for a large bank than for a small or a medium 
sized institutirm. The more thorough examina- 
tion of the general situation, which a large bank 
is in a |>osition to make, is in itself the surest way 
of reducing risk. The loss arising from individ- 
ual failures, which auinot he avoideii in business 
life, can be easily absorbed by a large institution 
whereas it may almost destroy a small bank. Also 
it is by no means an unimportant factor that a 
large bank has facilities for floating stock issues, 
and when loans on current account gf> beyond a 
certain point it is able to transfer risks to the 
public by issuing stocks or bonds. Such a me.ins 
of escape is closed to medium sized and smaller 
institutions. Centralization also brings with it an 
improvement in the hank’s reputation which is 
advantageous in attracting deposits and business 
on current account and particularly in floating 
stock issues. It Ls therefore easy to understand 
why the heads of large banks are induced to 
widen the sphere of influence of their organiza- 
tions. 

In all the large German banks comincrcial 
credit receives just as much attention as indus- 
trial credit. The banks grant long term industrial 
loans just as they do short term commercial 
loans, with the single exception that industrial 
loans demand a higher rate because of the in- 
frequent turnover and the gitater risk. The fact 
that long term industrial credit is extended by 
the general banks has given ri^ to much 
criticism and to the fear that deposits may thus 
be too easily endangered. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that these loans on current ac- 
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count provide the basis for the banks* develop- 
ment of stock flotations as a means of distribut- 
ing the risks, and that at least in German ex- 
perience this practise has eliminated the usual 
excesses of the business of promotion. Since 
|)anks begin with long term loans on current 
account they are in a position to examine the 
basis for stuck or bond issues much more care- 
fully and to gauge the actual conditions much 
more correctly than would l)e possible if such 
loans were prohibited and a sharp distinction 
drawn between commercial and investment 
banking. As a nutter of fact the expeiience of 
decades proves that Cierinan banking methods 
are decidedly conducive to general economic 
progress and that depositors run no more risk 
then they must necessarily assume in dealing 
with strictly c«jinmcrcial banks. MorcMjver the 
well dcvclopcil system of German savings hanks 
offers the so-called “small people” ample op- 
portunity tc' pl.ice their money outside the large 
banks v\itb and at a suitable rate of 

interest. 

('ierinan banks take into account the factor of 
risk involved in making long term loans on cur- 
rent account. W'licn circumstances v\ arrant it 
they make such adjustments in their procedure 
as v\ill reduce the risk to the lowest degree 
possible. For example, when it v\as found that 
the economic development of certain areas was 
dependent upon the construction of a densely 
knit system of narrow gauge snull and branch 
railroads, and the banks realized that they could 
not refuse assistance in an undertaking of such 
public importance, they devised a way to insure 
themselves against the risk of insecure returns 
and the tying up of cipital over unusually long 
periods of time. They organized separate invest- 
ment corporations {Vhernahmegrsellschaftcn)^ 
the capital of which could be devoted entirely to 
permanent investments and which at the same 
time relieved the parent organization of part of 
the risk, hi times of crisis these companies divert 
the risks of dangerous investments to thcmsclv ' 
and thus spare the parent institution. Ev'en 
though the subsidiary company may collapse 
under the pressure of adverse conditions the 
incidence of such a failure in the community is 
undoubtedly less serious than if a large com- 
mercial bank were to susptmd payments. Just as 
the banks found ways and means to protect 
themselves against the danger of holding securi- 
ties already issued, without losing at the same 
time their controlling influence over the con- 
cerns involved^ so they also sought to lessen the 
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risk of floating new issues by creating certain 
affiliated organizations. Such a step was neces- 
sary if for no other reason than that some banks 
had in certain respects reached the limits of 
possible expansion within the saipc organization. 
The enormous extent of their business would 
have made impossible effective supervision of 
their infinitely complicated and varied affairs. 
By assigning certain specific fields to a subsid- 
iary organization the whole controlling mech- 
anism is simplified. It also beannes possilde to 
insure expert handling of special problem^' by 
trained officials of tliis specialized institution. 
An example of such a finance rompany {Finan- 
zierung^gesellschaft) is the bank for electrical 
enterprises founded in Zurich under the aegis of 
the Deutsche Bank. 

The large German banks have rightfullv en- 
joyed a ecial reputation for extending vigorous 
support to Cscrman business in international 
commerce. In the face of powerful older com- 
petitors Germany wx)uld certainly not have been 
so successful in the world’s markets if the banks 
had not devoted equal attention to foreign trans- 
actions. But here too they had sufficient insight 
to realize that they must plan as well as dare, to 
remember that expansion must l)e accompanied 
by the strengthening and broadening of the 
foundation, in order that foreign transactions 
should not interfere too seriously with domestic 
business new oi^nizations were created for the 
special r^'^-pose of serving foreign commerce. 
The DcuU>f iie Bank had been a pioneer in this 
direction ever since the seventies. Other banks 
followed in the course of the ensuing decades. 
In South America and in the Near and Far East 
German overseas banks reached a high degree of 
development. In comparison with other German 
banking interests in foreign countries, these 
institutions enjoyed certain advantages during 
and after the war. Some of them were located in 
neutral countries; and even in some belligerent 
countries, such Brazil, they were allowed to 
continue functioning because of their impor- 
tance in the economic system of the country in 
question. Almost cvcryw'here conditions were 
favorable for a rapid resumption of pre-war 
businc*ss. In 1928 German overseas banks were 
once again functioning in 74 foreign trade 
centers. 

In France a position similar to that occupied 
by the six large German hanks is held by the 
three Paris institutions, the Sociiti Gdnerale, 
the Credit Lyonnais and the Comptoir National 
d’Escomptc, which before the war represented a 
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type intermediate between the English deposit 
banks and the German general banks. Although 
the large French hanks generally apply their 
savings accounts toward permanent investments 
through their own stcKk issues, the dotation of 
loans in pre-war France was not as im|H)rtint a 
form of banking activity as the extension of com- 
mercial loans. Even when tliey head an under- 
writing syndicate or appear as sole contractors, 
the French hanks attempt to miiiitni/.c risk as 
much as possible by taking up only a small por- 
tion of each individual issue. Their C(x>peration is 
frequently limited to merely provisional placing 
of the securities alxuit to be issued. Before tiie 
war it was assumed that French banking invest- 
ments were relatively safer and mc»re liquid than 
those of other countries because of the greater 
conservatism of French practise and the com- 
paratively greater capital wealth of the country. 
It was thought that loans against merchandise 
were more readily realis^able anil that loans on 
current account included fewer kmg term loans 
than was the case with the large Berlin banks. 
On the other hand their security holdings com- 
prised relatively fewer liquid assets than did 
those of the Berlin institutions. There is no 
doubt that the diiTcrcnce between the Cierman 
and the French banks has recently been less- 
ened. French banking enterprise has become 
more active, while the large Berlin banks require 
greater safety of investment. It is to be lx)ni6 in 
mind, however, that a sound judgment on the 
scope and character of activity of the large 
French commercial banks is extremely diHicuIt 
because their statements and reports are hope- 
lessly incomplete. 

It is of some interest that the large French 
banking houses in their industrial and foreign 
business have in recent years occasionally en- 
gaged in joint enterprises on a scale laigcr than 
before the war. As early as 1925 the Credit 
Lyonnais joined with the Sociote Gen<!*rale in 
founding the Banque Fnin^aise des P^ys Bal- 
caniques in Belgrade. The latest instance of this 
tendency is found in the Union pour le Cr^*dit 
k rindustrie Nationale organized jointly by the 
CrMit Lyonnais and the Comptoir National 
early in 1929. 

llic S^et£ Gen^rale de Belgique is pre- 
eminent among the commercial banks in Bel- 
gium. Its capital stock was increased to a billion 
francs in 1929, it has 1500 branches and local 
agencies, participates extensively in financing 
home industry and commerce and has large 
interests in the Belgian Congo. The Banque 


Beige pour I’^trangcr, which was founded by 
the Soci^tc and is actually only a branch of the 
parent institution, has numerous foreign 
branches and interests extending to all European 
auintries and the Orient. By participating in the 
founding of the Banque Italo-Bcige in Brazil 
the SiK'ii^e entered into Imsiness relations also 
with the South American countries. In 1928 the 
large and highly reputed Barupie <rOulrcmcT 
l)eeame part of the Socicte, thereby increasing 
materially the business |K)wer of the latter. The 
only other important organization is the Raiujuc 
de Bruxelles, which since the war has advaiieni 
consiilerably toward the position of a general 
bank. It increased its participation in iiulnstrial 
and commercial cntei prises from approximattly 
4 million francs in the year 1919 to ajijnoxi- 
mately 100 million francs in the year 19^^. It 1 ms 
been s;iid that this organization engaged so in- 
tensively in investment operations that the 
development of its regular eommcrci.il banking 
business was hamperctl. 

Pn)bal>ly no other country possessed .ikIi a 
variety of types of banking oreun/nthn'i ;,*• tL** 
Netherlands in the nineteenth centurN. In the 
twentieth century general hanks gained a con- 
stantly increasing ascendency. 'Dje .Neih r- 
laiuische llandcl-Maatschappij, fonnded in 
to succeed the Dutch East India Company and 
still heavily interi'sted in the Indian buMness, is 
the oldest and best known of Dutch general 
banks. I'hc tendency towartl the type of general 
bank received a strong stimulus from the war, 
since foreign capital in large amounts was trans- 
ferred to Dutch banks, which had to seek op- 
portunities of investing it. Short term bank loans 
at an acceptable rate of interest were scarcely 
satisfactory when long term investments ollered 
so much more alluring prospects of pmfit. In 
this situation some of the Dutch banks oxer- 
reached themselves, so that when the war was 
over a cr>nsidcrjhle portion of the loans a)uld 
not be repaid. Numerous Dutch mercantile and 
shipping firms got into serious difficulties. In 
addition to important private banks, one large 
banking enterprise, the Bank Associatic in 
Amsterdam, was compelled to suspend pay- 
ments in 1922. In 1924 on# of the very largest 
and oldest commercial banks, the Rotter- 
damschc Bankvcrecniging, founded in 
became involved in such a serious predicament 
that a catastmphe was averted only by the 
govemnumt’s quick decision, made without con- 
sulting the legislature, to guarantee a consider- 
able portion of the bank’s obligations. The ban 
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prepared for a reorganization which was actually 
carried out in 1927. 

Aside from the Ncdcrlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij and the Ncdcriandsch-Indische 
llandclsbank, whose business is primarily with 
India, the leading Dutch banks are the Amster- 
damsche Bank and the Twcntschc Bank in 
Amsterdam and the Rottcrdainschc Bankver- 
ceniging in Rotterdam, ail three of wliich arc 
distinctly general banks with interests and con- 
nections extending far beyond the Dutch 
border. The history and operations of the 
Twcntschc Bank arc somewhat dilfcrcTn from 
those of the other institutions. It was founded in 
1861 to further exports from the important 
textile region of 'I'wcntsche. 'I'he method em- 
ployed was mainly acceptance loans, for which 
a I/)ndon branch was soon founded. A certain 
percentage of the loans which it grants are 
underwritten on the basis of joint responsibility 
hy the members of the Creditvereeniging, 
formed by a ir 'iririty of its borrowers. This bank 
lia^ also evolved a method of controlling numer- 
ous industrial enterprises without in any way 
alFccling tlic liquidity of its own assets. Instead 
of ow'ning securities outright it bcjrrows them 
from their holders for u long term, extending to 
one year or more. It pays i 2 percent as a loan 
fee in addition to refunding the dividends on the 
day they fall due. 

In Switzerland the apparent decentralization 
of banking is aninteractcd to some extent by the 
existence of banking cartels formed to l(K)k after 
common interests. Such cartels arc formed by 
the eight large banks, by the cantonal banks, 
which arc of regional importance, and Iw the 
savings and loan institutions serving local needs. 
The leading banks al.so control through security 
ownership a number of apparently independent 
banks. Thus the Schwcizerischc Krcditant*talt in 
Zurich, which is the largest Swiss bank, has a 
controlling interest in the Lucerne Bank, the 
Zurich Bjpnk and the bank for electrical enter- 
prises in Zurich. The Schw'cizerischcr Baukve*-- 
cin, the second largest bank, wuth a capital 01 
over one million francs, is heavily interested in 
I-eu and Company of Zurich, itself one of the 
<^<ght latest Swiss banks, as well as in the 
Schweizerische Gescllschaft fiir Anlagcwerte 
and in the Credit Commercial dc France in 
Paris. Like the German banks the Swiss institu- 
tions engage extensively in security flotation. 
The apparent soundness of the combination of 
security flotation with regular commercial bank- 
ing may be inferred from the excellent record of 
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the Schwcizerische Kreditanstalt, which paid 
dividends of 8 percent for very nearly forty 
years. At present the only foreign branch of 
Swiss banks is that maintained in London since 
the late nineties by the Schw'cizcrischcr Bank- 
vcrcin. 

The large Italian commercial banks which at 
present enjoy international repute are of recent 
origin. The first to be established was the Banca 
Commcrcialc Italiana in Milan; with German 
assistance it was modeled after the Gerinan 
banks. Primarily interested in the electrical in- 
dustry and in the manufacture of artificial silk 
which has rapidly attained iiiqiortance in Italy, it 
also cultivates the foreign business growing out 
of these interests. A number of other banks were 
later founded along the lines of the Banca Q>m- 
mcrciale. The Credito Italiano in Cjcnoa was 
tlie first of the large Italian banks to engage 
systematically in regular deposit and loan bank- 
ing. It developed a comprehensive system of 
branches and in proportion to its capital stock 
has considerably larger de{>osits today than the 
otherwise more important Banca Commcrciale. 
It is supported largely by the Genoa shipping 
and wharf industry and by the industry of 
Turin. The other large banks in Italy are the 
Banco di Roma, which had to w’eather a very 
severe crisis in 1921-23, and the Banca Nazio- 
nalc di Credito in Milan. Recently the Credito 
Maritimo in Rome has begun to attract public 
attention. The rise of Fascism has placed the 
Italian bai.i- under strong government influ- 
ence, w^hich exerted particularly with reference 
to the extent and methods of their business with 
foreign countries. As a result there appears an 
appreciable weakening of competition and an 
increasing unitonnity of banking methods. 

Adolf Weber 

I ^fitted States. For some tw'cnty years after the 
establishment of the first bank in the United 
States, the Bank of North America, in Phila- 
delphia in 17S1, ''anking development followed 
a course which, could it have continued, w'ould 
have given the country a strong and efficient 
system of commercial credit. The general 
economic situation w£is one favorable to the 
conduct of banking along safe lines. The settling 
of the country and the developing of its re- 
sources were still proceeding at the same slow 
rate which had been characteristic of the colonial 
period and gave no irresistible impulse to wide- 
spread enterprise and speculation. The few 
banks that were organized were located in the 
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seaport towns and cities where commercial 
business provided a good type of transaction on 
which to base bank loans. Charters by special 
legislative enactments, required in each instance, 
were not granted freely; in general they could be 
secured only by applicants of recognized finan- 
cial responsibility. Moreover by the establish- 
ment under a federal charter of the First Bank of 
the United States in 1701 the country now had 
an institution which, like similar banka else- 
where, would doubtless have limited itself in the 
course of time to the special functions of a cen- 
tral bank. The field of operation of the First 
Bank of the United States was nation wide, with 
head offices at Philadelphia and tight branches 
extending from Boston to New Orleans. It 
sensed the federal govenimcnt as fiscal agent 
and although it conducted a general a)mmercial 
banking business, as did at that time its proto- 
type, the Bank of England, the conscr\’ative 
policies which its management seems consist- 
ently to have maintained exerted a rt'straining 
influence upon the operations of other banks. 

Shortly after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the tempo of .\merican economic activ- 
ity became increasingly rapid. The boundless 
natural resources of the Mississippi valley 
awakened a venturesome pioneering spirit which 
was intolerant of the limitations of conservative 
banking practises and positively antagonistic 
to them when imposed from a distant city. 
Throughout the century' an enterprising popula- 
tion, impressed by the possibilities of its sur- 
roundings, was eager to employ far more than 
the readily available supply of capital and was 
therefore predisposed to favor measures and 
policies which might give command of addi- 
tional resources. Bank credit freely administered 
by lr)cal banks seemed to provide a ready substi- 
tute for actual capital since it gave the individual 
borrower and the community the command of 
resources during such time as the banks in one 
locality .succeeded in expanding credit more 
rapidly than did banks in other localities with 
which the community maintained close business 
relations. The neutralizing effect of the upward 
movement of prices consequent upon such credit 
expansion is not immediate; it was therefore 
unlikely to receive general recognition. With 
the establishment of banks outside the commer- 
cial centers, in a>mmunities whose economic 
activities failed to provide liquid employment 
for banking funds, it was also inevitable that such 
funds should have been employed in making 
loans for the purchase of land and in general for 


the provision of fixed assets. The persistent en- 
deavor to secure resources through the oper- 
ations of banks was reflected in the numerous 
instances of local ownership and management of 
banks not found in equal measure in any other 
country. Here perhaps is to be found the ex- 
planation of an apparent anomaly— legislative 
restrictions and even the prohibition of branch 
banking in a countiy* characterized in general 
by a laisscz faire {Policy toward business activities 
and organization. 

Between 1800 and 1811 the number of banks 
increased from 28 to 88 and by 1836 it had 
reached 713. During these yesirs special charlt.jj 
were granted more readily than in the earlier 
period and in one state after another general 
laws were passed permitting the organization of 
banks under conditions which v\crc hy no 
means exacting. The possibilities of credit ex- 
pansion by any one of these banks or l)y all of 
the banks of any given locality were restritted if 
other banks promptly presented their n«)teii for 
redemption and checks drawn iijH)n them for 
settlement. The First Bank of the rniled States, 
much larger than any other bank, operating 
throughout the country' and receiving in the 
onlinary course of business as fiscal .igeiil of the 
government notes and checks pjvablc b) other 
hanks, adf)ptcd a conservative pt>liiy and im- 
posed a similar course upon them. A distant 
l)ank which made no Irians locallv but continu- 
ally presented notes and checks for immediate 
payment was naturally regarded with hoslilitv in 
rural hanking circles. ^J'his antagonism was per- 
haps almost as acute among the more consena- 
live bankers of the cities, since the commercial 
banking business of the First Bank of the I hiited 
States brought it into direct competition with 
them for business of the most desirable char- 
acter. Banking sentinvent w^as consequently not 
favorable to the First Bank of the United States; 
it failed to secure a renewal of its charter and was 
liquidated in 1812. Four years later, however, a 
similar institution, the Second Bank of the 
United States, was established. This reversal of 
policy was a direct outcome of the inability of the 
local state hanks to handle successfully the fiscal 
operations of the government during the War of 
1812. But after twenty years of generally effec- 
tive banking service the Second Bank of the 
United States met the fate of its predecessor, 
fundamentally for similar reasons although the 
tactless political activities of its president were 
superficially responsible. For nearly 
years thereafterp until the establishment of the 
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Federal Reserve system in 1914, the banking 
system of the United States was deprived of any 
agency responsible for the maintenance of the 
credit structure upon a solid foundation or 
possessing a reserve of lending power for use in 
emergencies. 

From 1837 until the organization of the na- 
tional banking system in 1863 banking in the 
United States was handled exclusively by banks 
ofganized under the laws of the various states; 
by the time of the outbreak of the Civil War in 
1861 the number of banking institutions had 
increased to more than 1600. Experif*ncc with 
the working of these hanks disclosed three de- 
fects of major consequence: the presence of 
many w’eak and badly managed banks, excessive 
credit expansion during periods of business 
activity, and inability to cope with situatirms of 
severe financial strain. During these yrars dis- 
satisfaction with the banking system was wide- 
spread and although constant ellorts were made 
to improve it through voluntary action by 
liankers and through legislation the problem was 
never examined in comprehensive fashion. 
Fundamental defects of organization, such as the 
iniiltiplicity of banks and the absence of senne 
sort of central banking agency, were overkxjkc 1 
and attention was fixed now upon one and now' 
upon another of the diverse particular manifes- 
tations of the faulty management or mechanism 
of hanking credit. 

To the general public the losses and incon- 
venience incident to issues of banknotes by 
numerous scattered banks, large and small, were 
a matter of overshadowing concern. 'I'he cur- 
rency thus provided had none of the qii.dilies 
that belong to a satisfactory circulating medium. 
Because of a lack of uniformity in design it was 
easily counterfeited in notes w’hich were a source 
of universal irritition. Aside from New England, 
where through the Suffolk Bank of Boston ar- 
rangements for the regular redemption t)f bank 
notes W'^re in operation, the notes of e^en the 
strongest banks were often at a discount »n 
localities distant from the oflicc of the issuing 
bank. Above all, in the frequent aises of failure 
undeserved loss fell in haphaz;ird fashion upon 
scattered individuals having no means of know- 
ing the conditions of the various banks whose 
notes they might receive in the ordinary course 
of making and receiving payments. Down to the 
time of the Civil War there w'as little or no im- 
provement in the situation with regard to the 
circulation of counterfeit notes and the accept- 
^cc of notes at a discount, but there was de- 
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cided progress in the direction of adequate pro- 
tection of noteholders. In addition to measures 
which were equally advantageous to both note- 
holders and depositors there was much legisla- 
tion concerned exclusively with arrangements 
designed to make the banknote absolutely secure 
regardless of the fate of the issuing banks. The 
limitation of the amount issued to the capital 
of the bank was frequent; but the safeguard 
which by i860 had been most generally adopted 
among the states and which it seemed likely 
w'ould soon become universal was the depfisit of 
approved securities presumably of sufficient 
value to pmtect the outstanding notes. In other 
wonls the American banknotes tended to be- 
come a bond secured currency. 

During the same period in one state after 
another elaborate banking codes were developed 
coverin'’^ the entire field of hanking organization 
and practise and providing for governmental 
supervision and examination. These codes in- 
cluded pmvisions relating to the minimum 
amount and payment of capital, restrictions on 
loans — in j>articiilar limiting or excluding loans 
on real estate and limiting also the amount that 
might be lent to any one borrower — ^and the 
establishment of required minimum ratios of 
rescr\ cs to note and deposit liabilities. Although 
such legislation may w'ell have lessened the 
mortality rate among banks, the rate has ncvei- 
thcless remained high ever since. Restrictions on 
banking upcrations sufficiently drastic to con- 
fine the ti.i 'sactions of incapable bankers within 
safe limits would at the same time narrowly cir- 
cumscribe the scr\'ice which W’ell managed 
banks regularly provide. The unfortunate tradi- 
tion persisted that a large number of banks was 
desirable, and the unrestricted granting of 
charters continued; the average bank W'as small 
in size and had little economic diversification in 
its loans. 

A striking but not fundamental change in the 
banking situation came with the passage of the 
National Bank let in 1863. Although the various 
provisions of this act and of subsequent amend- 
ments were in some respects more exacting than 
those to be found in most, if not in all, of the 
states, they were of the same general character. 
The most certain adx'ance related to the cur- 
rency. In 1865 a prohibitive tax of 10 percent 
was imposed upon the note issues of state banks 
and thereafter the country enjoyed in the note 
issue of the national hanks a currency which pos- 
sessed the advantages of uniformity in design 
and also in x'alue since all national banks were 
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obliged to accept the notes at par. Absolute 
safety \ras attained by limiting the amount of 
notes issued by any bank to the amount of its 
capital and by requiring u deposit of United 
States government bonds taken at ()o percent of 
par (after 1900 at par). Like the issues which it 
superseded, however, the national banknote 
lacked one desirable characteristic — el^isticity. 
The amount of the notes in cinrulation at any 
time tended to fluctuate with the price of 
government bonds rather than with the com- 
munity's varying requirements for currency. 

II1C important place still occupied by note is- 
sue as a me.ins of extending bank credit, espe- 
cially in the case oi country banks, and even more 
the high ) leld from government bonds induced 
most of the state hanks to enter the national 
sj-stem after the imposition of the 10 percent tax; 
but within less than twenty years thereafter the 
oiganization of hanking institutions under state 
laws again became attnicti\c. (JO^ eminent 
bonds ad\anccd to high le\<.ls and the power to 
issue notes became k*ss essential with the in- 
creasing employment of checks. The require- 
ments of state laws with regard to minimum 
capital, to loans (in particular to those* secured 
by real estate) and to rc$er\*cs were less exacting. 
Moreover in many of the states chartered insti- 
tutions, knowm as trust companies, were author- 
ized to undertake in addition to regular banking 
operations a variety of fiduciary functions^ a 
field of business that was not open to national 
banks. Within recent years, however, the rela- 
tive attractiveness of federal and state cliarters 
has become more nearly equal, partly through 
the strengthening of state law^s and partly 
through a w*idening of the powers of the national 
banks. 

The establishment of the national banking 
system did not impro\'e the record of bank 
f^lures throughout the country. Years of busi- 
ness recession and economic readjustment have 
invariably been marked by numerous failures. 
As in preceding decades charters have been 
granted far too freely, so that by 1920 there were 
nearly 30,000 banks in operation; during the 
past ten years nearly 5000 of these hanks have 
fiuled. Of those which failed the majority were 
small banks established in communities in which 
there was little economic diversity and conse- 
quently little opportunity for loan diversifica- 
tion. Under these circumstances legislation and 
government supervision, whether federal or 
state, cannot give the depositor adequate pro- 
tection. Experience clearly indicates that the 


country would be more safely and effectively 
8cr\*ed by a much smaller number of banka. 

In the oiganization of banking as a system no 
progress whatever was made between 1836, 
when the charter of the Second Bank of the 
United States expired, and 19149 when the 
Federal Reserve Banks were established. The 
b<mks of the amntry were necessarily in inti- 
mate relation with one another through the mass 
of mutual claims in continuous process of collec- 
tion. The practise followed by the country banka 
of keeping reserve and surplus funds on deposit 
in the banks of the laige cities, especially of New 
York, was highly developed and was recognized 
in legal reserve requirements. But beginning 
with tlic crisis of 1H37 the banking system, 
whenever it was subjected to severe strain, 
ceased to function. In times of financial strin- 
gency, such as the panic of 1857, the bank would 
generally attempt a drastic loan contraction 
beyond the limits of payment by the business 
community and thus inevitably aiinpel a gen- 
eral suspension of payments. Even after the 
banks learned from this experience the necessity 
for combined local action and issued clearing 
hoiLse loan certiricatc*s to make possible further 
lending, the suspension of cash payments was 
equally inevitable. Suspension resulted b( cMiise 
no bank could feel sure that other banks would 
remit promptly in settlement of clucks and 
drafts drawn upon them. The fiiiulaintnl.il 
cause of this uncertainty was the lack 111 the 
banking system of any available rtsene oi cash 
and lending powder. All banks cndca\orLd to 
employ their entire resources at all times and 
consequently there were no adequate inean'^ tor 
coping with emergencies. This serious defect in 
the banking system of the aiuntry was tinally 
overcome by tlic establishment of the Federal 
Reserve system in 1914. 

O. M. W. Sprac.ii: 

See: State Bank*?; Banks, Wiax-AT; Bvnk Diposiis, 
CrARANiv of; Bkancti Bankimo; NAnowr- IUnks, 
United Staies; Fi-r>hRAL Rksmivb Sysijm; Lahor 
Banking. See also general cross references at end of 
article. 

Canada, The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Canadian banking system is the concentra- 
tion of commercial banking operations, including 
the issue of banknotes, in the hands of a small am 
declining number of large institutions. In 1885 
there were 41 banks, and as recently as 3 • 
A scries of bank mergers and a number of far - 
ures among the smaller banka further decrease 
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the number so that at present there are ii. Of 
these, 4 command 8o percent of the entire 
hanking resources. 

The number of branch ofliccs and subagencies 
maintained by the chartered banks is very 
laige. In 1920, at the peak of inHation, it reached 
tire maximum figure of 4676, which was subse- 
quently reduced by alxjut 20 percent. There arc 
several advantages claimed for this nation wide 
system of branch banking. Not only does it per- 
mit the shifting of funds from sections where 
there is a surplus of deposits to those where there 
is a deficit, which helps to develop the less 
wealthy localities, but it alsfj oflers the oppor- 
tunity for a nation wide diversification of bank 
portfolios, makes for ease and flexibility in the 
establishment of new offices and facilitates the 
training of bankers with a national point of view. 

The Canadian banks are inairporalcd under 
the terms of the Ranking Act, which is subject to 
decennial revisions. It includes more or less de- 
tailed pn'vi\!.'»‘« relating to incor]H)ration; oipi- 
tal and surplus requirements; the granting of 
various types of loans; the issue of banknotes; 
the legal procedure to be followcil in the event of 
mergers, insfilvencics and liquidations; and such 
matters as audits, examinations, inspections ar J 
returns. 'I'he act does not, however, require the 
maintenance of fixed reserves against ilep<»sits. 

There is no central note issuing institution in 
Canada. Each incorjxiratcd liank is allowed 
to issue notes up to the amount of its paid up 
capital, which are asset issues not secured by 
any specific collateral. Since each bank desires to 
increase its ow'n circulation to a maximum and 
to present for redemption such notes of the 
other banks as come into its possession, the 
notes remain in circulation only as long as they 
are actually required in facilitating productive 
processes; they possess, therefore, a high degree 
of elasticity. Because of the failure of lunk capi- 
tal to increase in proportion to circulation re- 
quirements, an amendment to the Bank Act was 
adopted in 1908 permitting the banks duiinp 
crop moving season (September to February in- 
clusive) to issue additional notes not to exceed 
15 percent of their paid up capital and surj^lus; 
these notes were made subject to a heavy t;.x to 
insure rapid contraction. By a further cnacunent 
in 1913 the banks were permitteil to issue notes 
beyond the amount of their paid up capital 
provided that the excess was secured by Domin- 
ion notes (government issues) or gold deposited 
in the central gold reserve which is administered 
by a board of four mistees. In order to obtain 


additional amounts of Dominion notes it was 
provided in 1914, as a war emergency measure 
which still remains in force, that the banks 
might hypothecate with the Treasury Board (a 
body consisting of the minister of finance, th,‘ 
deputy minister of finance and Tour members of 
the Privy Council) certain types of bonds and 
commercial paper. In this arrangement Canada 
has a rudimentary type of central bank. 

Benjamin Haggott Beckiiart 

See: Cri'dit; Investment Banking; Land Mort- 
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BANKNOTES are promissory* notes of banks 
payable on demand to bearer, issued in various 
denominations and in convenient form for circu- 
lation from hand to hand. Historically they were 
preceded in many European trading centcr.'i by 
transfers of funds deposited primarily for safe 
keeping with money changers, transfer banks 
and merchants and by orders to make payments 
from such balances. The first important issues 
were made by a number of firms of London 
goldsmiths in the third quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, but it was not until after the 
founding of the Bank of England in 1694 and 
the Bank of Scotland in 1695 banknotes be- 
came a significant element in the circulating 
medium. In other countries the banknote does 
not appear as a permanent monetary factor until 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, long 
after tliis form of bank credit had become 
thoroughly rfx>tcd in British monetary and 
banking practise. 

The banknote combines the characteristics of 
a bank liability and a circulating medium con- 
stituting an important part of the national cur- 
rency. As a liability of the issuing bank it h 
similar to the other outstanding form of bank 
credit, Xhx. hank deposit. It is a demand liability, 
and unde, ertain conditions may be created by 
the bank ii the course of discounting commer- 
cial paper or making advances for short time 
commercial purposes. The fact, however, that it 
is intended for hand to hand circulation and 
that it is less apt to he presented for redemption, 
a consideration which is particularly applicable 
to notes of small denomination, makes it a more 
effective instnimcntality for enabling the bank 
to avail itself of the hitherto unutilized resources 
in the community. Experience has demon- 
strated that for .his very reason an unregulated 
issue of notes by private banks is dangerous to the 
stability and normal development of economic 
processes. After a protracted period of experi- 
menting with unrestricted note issues regula- 
tions w^ere introduced in all countries, partly in 
order to insure noteholders against loss in the 
event of bank failure and partly to restrain exces- 
sive credit expansion and recurring periods of 
lioom prices and depression. It remains true, 
however, that in the earlier stages of banking 
development it was through the issue of notes 
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rather than through the creation of deposits that 
oommcrcial banka obtained the needed working 
capital and establislicd themselves as an indis- 
pensable part of the countrjr 's economic sttuc- 
ture. 

As a currency instrument the banknote 
brought with it novel and intricate moneUiiy' 
problems. It did not as is often siipfMiscd intro- 
duce an economy in the employment of the 
precious metals, but merely rechiccd tlie amount 
of the precious metals required to nuiintain any 
given level of prices. A higher level was made 
possible but the total amount of gold employed 
for monetary purposes throughout the world 
was not reduced. Gold distributioit was modi- 
fied, however, by ditFcrem'cs in the conditions 
of issue and in the volume of notes relative to 
other means of payment in the various countries. 
On the other hand the banknote enriched the 
circulating meilium of the countr}* by atldi^'g 
the v-aluable quality of elasticity, the capacity lor 
expansion in response to genuine need and for 
contraction w ith the passing of such need. I 'util 
the second half of the nineteenth centiir)' gov- 
ernment regulations of note issue disregarded 
the principle of basing notes on regular bank 
assets — ^that is, on obligations arising out of Ixina 
fide commercial transactions — ^and of making 
specific provisions for their redemption. In 
England the Bank Charter Act of 1844 repre- 
sented the victory of the “currency principle,” 
which virtually identifies banknotes with a 
permanent part of the nation’s currency and 
calls therefore fur a limitation of notes unpro- 
tected by full bullion cover to that amount wliich 
would not under normal conditions be pre- 
sented for redemption. Since then, how^ever, the 
regulations of other countries have attempted to 
retain for the banknote as much elasticity as has 
been thought consonant with the assurance of 
its constant redeemability in the lawful money 
of the country. 

The danger of inflation and the ri*%k of a 
general loss of confidence in the value of the 
banknote, both of which are intimately con- 
nected with its elasticity, produced in the course 
of a long process of development the tendency 
to confine the issue of notes in each country to a 
single institution of imposing magnitude, oper- 
ating in close association with the government. 
The view that the providing of a currency is a 
function that properly should he subject to 
ebse government supervision contributed to the 
establishment of this policy. Only in a few 
countries, notably Scothuid and Canada, where 


banking has ahvaj's been conducted by a limited 
number of large institutions all exercising the 
power of issue, was it possil)lc to develop an 
elasktic and fairly safe circulating medium with- 
out resort to such centralization. 

In recent years the most significant reason for 
the cciitrali/.ition of noic issue has been found 
in the i>owcr wliiih the enjoyment of this right 
as an excliisi\e privilege puts into the hands of 
the central banks. 'Ihc special duties of central 
banks are to provide reserves of available cash 
and lending power, which are unlikely to ho 
maintained b} each one of a large nuniher of 
competing banks, and to exercise a restraining 
iiitiuence before credit expansion reaches dan- 
gerous projHutions. It is through the more or 
less exclusive right of note issue that central 
hanks are in large degree enabled to ucipiire the 
resi>iirces neeileil to perfiirm their lunctions. By 
the issue of notes a central bank acquires gohl 
that otherwise would be absorbed permanently 
in circulation, while at the same time additional 
issues enable it to meet both seasonal and 
domestic emergency reejuirements without de- 
pletion of its basic gold reseix e. 

In the exercise of the power of note isMie 
central banks have been subjected to a greaiir 
mciisurc of restrivtion than would appear to be 
cither necessary or desirable. In particular they 
are generally required to maintain a lueli, 
definite minimum ratio of gold to outstanding 
notes and in many instances against depo>it 
liabilities as well. Such requirement.^ impo^se a 
rigid relationship betwx-en the volume oi hank 
credit and stocks of monetary gold, thus rendi r- 
ing the quantity of the purchasing medium 
unduly dependent ujmiii the current output of 
gold from the mine's. Since gold ratios arc com- 
monly accepted as the primary U'st of currency 
stability there is danger of unhealthy credit 
expansion in the event of an increase in gold 
production, and of inability to furnish an ade- 
quate volume of credit if supplies of new gold 
should decline. Lcgislatioo that will enable 
central banks to adjust gold ratios to evident 
needs for bank credit would appear to be the 
most important development in the field of 
banknote issue that the future may have in 

0 . M. W. Sprague 

See Banking, Commercial; Central Banks; Bank 
Reserves; Money; Ccrrkncy; Paper Money; ^nks, 
Wildcat; Statb Banks; National Banks, Unittu 
States; Federal Reserve Sysikm; Labor Exchanub 
Banks; Land Bank Schemes. 
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BANKRUPTCY. Bankniptcy as it is known 
today is essentially a de\icc to collect t!ic assets 
of a debtor (who ii.sually, though not necessar- 
ily, must be insolvent) for the piir{)osc of selling 
them and distributing the j)rocceds equitably 
among creditors and, where the conduct of the 
dcbbjr permits, to make it {Possible for him to 
secure release fnim the tinpaid balance of his 
obligations. 'Fhe history of bankniptcy reveals 
no such bmad purpose. 'Fhe first English enact- 
ment rclatinj. I ' h'lnkruptcy was passed in 1542, 
and all other English acts up to the beginning of 
the eighteenth centur\' were clearly devised to 
aid creditors in the eidlection of <lcbts. From the 
\ie\\ point of the debtor the acts were harsh 
codes granting no benefits. '^Fhe debtor was not 
entitled to a discharge nor was he allowed to be 
adjudged bankrupt voluntarily, i.e. on his own 
initiatixe. The.sc early statutes were in keeping 
With the English policy of treating iiisoh exits as 
criminals. In 1604 it was made an act of kmk- 
ruptcy to lie in prison six months or more 
following arrest for debt, which might befall an 
honest but insolvent person. While only traders 
could be adjudged bankrupt, non-traders also 
could be arrested and imprisoned for debt. 
Bankruptcy did not relieve the situation, as the 
trader could be kept in jail until his debts w'cre 
completely satisfied. Another characteristic of 
these statutes was that cTeditors pla\ed an 
insignificant role in the bankruptcy proceedings. 
Although they instituted the action they were not 
participants in administration, a coiuliiic * 
which was consistent with the quasi-criminal 
nature of the proceedings. 

Early in the eighteenth century there were 
introduced two radical changes marking the 
beginning of the transformation of bankruptcy 
from a quasi-criminal proceeding into a strictly 
liquidating device. The hrst was the distinction 
between fraudulent and honest debtors; while 
former were treated as felons, the latter w’cre 
entitled to a dischaige, with the consent of the 
creditors. The second was to allow creditor par- 
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ticipation in administration by permitting 
creditors to elect one of the officials. The first 
change implied a recognition that business 
failures were not necessarily fraudulent but 
often due entirely to eaxnomic or socml causes. 
The second recogni/cd that creditors were 
vitjilly interested in liquidations since it was 
chiefly they who would bear the credit loss. The 
next vital improvement came near the beginning 
of the nineteenth century when voluntary bank- 
ruptcies were permitted. This again rcllectcd 
the grow'ing opinion that insolvency was merely 
a pathological condition not necessarily trace- 
able to punisliablc conduct. But it w^as not until 
1861 that the last step in the evolution of bank- 
ruptcy as a liquidating device was taken. At 
that date non-traders were for the first time 
allowed the benefits of bankniptcy. This coin- 
cided wi*h the trend of public opinion against 
imprisonment for debt and preceded its aboli- 
tion by a few' years. Honest debtors could now 
be discharged from their debts and thus secure 
release from prison. 

This evolution of bankruptcy in England 
closely parallelid the dcxclopment of that 
count r}' as a commercial nation. The ascendency 
of commercial activity called for a system which 
w'ould not place on failure a penalty so severe as 
to tend to discourage enterprise. Although the 
legislative lag wa.s at times c<insiderablc there 
was dexised finally a liquidating and rehabilitat- 
ing system ' desirable fnim the business and 
social x’iewD iiit. l^p to the middle of the cen- 
tury bankruptcy in England hail had an unsax’ory 
taint. As a result of maladministration estates 
XX ere ruthlessly exploited by officials. The 
sptem was so cumbersome that it xvas impos- 
sible for a debtor to rcccixc an expeditious hear- 
ing. In fact the adjudication could and did take 
place secretly, in absence of the debtor. The 
terror of merchants at the prospect of bankruptcy 
xx*as so g'-eat that the practise developed of 
liquidating out of axiirt under a voluntary agree- 
ment between tl... debtor and his creditors. In 
spite of subsequent reforms this stigma on 
bankruptcy has persisted in part to the present 
day. 

In the United States the first bankruptcy act 
was passed in 1800 and repealed in 1803. It 
followed the English act in that it did not allow 
voluntary bankruptcy and applied to traders 
only. Like all subsequent acts it provided for a 
discharge. The next statute xx'as enacted in 1841 
and repealed in 1843. With few exceptions it 
permitted any person to become a voluntary 
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bankrupt but allowed creditors to proceed only 
against traders. Under all the acts in this coun- 
try, except the act of 1841, creditors participated 
in administration through an oHicial t letted by 
them. Under the act ot 1841, howe\er, all 
officials were appointed b} the court In 1867 
another act was passed but was repealed in 1878. 
It reflected the English statute of 1861 by not 
restricting the \oluntary or imoluntarj features 
to traders. The act of 1898, although amended 
six times, IS still m force, thus haMng been in 
operation twice as long as the three earlier acts 
combined It reflects English experience in most 
essential respects- it extends to traders and non- 
traders, allows \oluntar\ and in\oluntar\ bank- 
ruptcy and pro\idcs for creditor participation 
and discharge of the debtor. 

Each of these federal statutes was enacted 
soon after a period of business depression The 
first followed the business disturbances of 1797, 
the second the panics of 1837 and 1839, the 
third the chaotic economic conditions following 
the Civil War, and the present act the panic of 
1893 and the subsequent ye«irs of depression. 
Each one of the three earlier acts was repealed 
either in a period of prospenty or at a time when 
general business conditions had improved. The 
significance of this correlation Incomes more 
evident when the purpose ot bankruptcy as a 
liquidating and rehabilitating device is re- 
membered. From the point of view of l>oth 
creditors and debtors the need for bankruptcy 
would be most acute m penods of depression. 
Smcc 1898 the emergency character of bank- 
ruptcy has disappeared The convenience and 
need of the system have apparentlv made it a 
permanent institution in this country', although 
attempts arc made almost every year to repeal it 
in toto. 

The federal acts were passed by Congress 
pursuant to the power granted to it by the con- 
stitution to establish ‘‘uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of Bankruptcies throughout the United 
States” (Article i , §8) But as long as Congress 
did not exerase the power state bankruptcy acts 
were valid. Indeed they remained in effect even 
after the adoption of the federal acts with regard 
to such matters as Congress had left untouched. 
From the administrative angle the need for a 
federal system becomes evident when the 
periods during which there was no federal act 
are studied. I'hen most states had one of two 
types of statutes usually called “insolvency” 
laws. Some allowed group action by creditors 
and diachaige to the debtor and hence were 


basically bankruptcy statutes. Others merely 
regulated the debtor's distribution of Iuh assets 
sometimes permitting a discliarge Hut diHicub 
ties in administration arose No stale could de«il 
ciUctivcIy with persons and ran l> with property 
outside Its jurisdiLtion Contusion resulted and 
the tflicicncy of the sv stems broke down. \s the 
commercial development of the nation gave rise 
to an increasing numbir of absentee creditors a 
system not hampered by state boundaries be- 
came nciessarv The s.imt tmiiblcd condition 
still exists m 1 uropian commcrciil states with 
the result that the problem of the conflicts ol 
laws in bankniptiv has bicn vcr\ proinnuni, 
attempts being made to solve it to some ixum 
by mtenialioiial conventions 

A compaiison of the hinkniptiv s\sUttis of 
various countiics is \ii\ dilliciilt It is tar more 
pmlitable to speak in terms ot basK uli is thni 
ot exact statutorv prisi nptions I )cspitc siniil ir 
itics in fundamentals I'tii 1 ngliiui nul tht 
I nited States show nianv ili\trgi.ncRs Mill 
greater V ai lation is loiiiid wluii I ngl iiid and the 
United States ait contrasted with conlnuntil 
countries and othtis dt riving then law ihiough 
them Spiakingveiv gtnti illv»oiit miv si\ tint 
tlie ticrmame etiunTiits inoit nt irlv a|>pioieh 
the ralhei libt lal \iiu nt in and 1 ivhsh pr utisi , 
whereas the l-,alin tountiKs«rc more stnnguit 
showing grc^iUr suivivals ot the old attitude 
toward bankniplcy 

Ihe two basic pnntipks in the bankrujntv 
systems of England anti the tnittd Stitts 
creditor participation in the conduct of the 
proceedings and in the administration ol the 
estate, and some fonn of discharge — are prtstnt 
in most sv stems In England and the I nittd 
States a discharge may be granted by the court 
In other countries the debtor is left to sceutc it 
through a legally controlled bargaining piotess 
between himself and the creditors. Thus in 
France a discharge is not given by the court but 
a debtor may under a certain procedure turn 
over to his creditors his assets in payment of the 
claims. In Germany, too, there is no provi- 
sion for a discharge, which is the subject of 
compromise between the debtor and creditors 
under certain statutory regulations. As far as 
creditor participation is ooncemed, as regards 
both the conduct of the proceedings and the 
division of the assets, minor diflFcrcnces of deUil 
arc, not unnaturally, numerous. Usually in in- 
voluntary proceedings a certain number of 
creditors with claims of a minimum mount 
must file the petition. The equality of distribu- 
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don is preserved by the voidance of fraudulent 
transfers preceding bankruptcy but on the other 
hand it is affected by the allowance of preferred 
claims such as those of wage earners or secured 
creditors. Moreover, bankruptcy does not reach 
absolutely all the assets of a debtor, since various 
exemptions arc often allowed. 

Differences bea^me even more pronounced 
upon most other questions of law and adminis- 
tration. The definition of the primary act of 
bankruptcy is not everywhere the same. Under 
the American act one cannot be adjudged a 
bankrupt unless he is actually insolvent, in other 
words unless the aggregate of his property is not, 
at a fair evaluation, sulBciciit in amount to pay 
his debts. Thus one may be insolvent in the 
sense of not being able to pay one's debts as they 
mature and still not be subject to bankruptcy. 
A person, however, may he adjudged bankrupt 
on his own petition even if he is not insolvent; 
also creditors may ha\c him adjudged a bank- 
rupt, though solvent in the bankruptcy sense, 
if he has admitted in writing his inability to 
pay his debts and his willingness to be so 
adjudged, or if he has made a general assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors. In England 
(\vh<‘n an act of bankruptcy requires insol 
vency) and in European countries generally, 
the test of insolvency is inability to meet 
maturing obligations. The statutes as a rule 
make a few c\ceptions with regard to pcrsfins 
who are entitled to the benefits of cither volun- 
tary or involuntary bankruptcy. For instance 
under Amcrioin law* municipal, railroad, insur- 
ance and banking corporations are not entitled 
to cither form of bankruptcy, and such persons 
as wage earners and fanners arc not subject to 
involuntary proceedings. Most countries pro- 
vide for voluntar)' and involuntar}' pnKeediiigs. 
In Canada, however, there is no voluntar}' 
hankniptcy. Instead, an authorized assignment 
by a debtor to his creditor is rcaigiuVcd. This is 
devised in laige part to encourage liquidations 
out of court through organizations of credito' 

It is reported to work well and has gained con- 
siderable support in the United States. Many 
countries have not taken the step of extending 
the benefits of bankruptcy to non-traders. Thb 
is the case in France and I-atin countries gen- 
erally, including those of South America. 

It is particularly the mechanics of administra- 
tion that vary considerably in each country. 
Usually the administration is supervised by the 
^urts, which appoint all major officers except 
the representatives of the ci^itors, normally 


called trustees. Perhaps the greatest divergence 
exists in England, where in 1883 the administra- 
tive features of bankruptcy were divorced from 
the judicial by allocating the former to tlie Board 
of Trade, a commerce committee of the Privy 
Council. Another innovation established in 
England is the special treatment given no-asset 
or small asset cases (less than ^£300). The theory 
of creditor contn)l is apt to break down in such 
cases, since creditors have little or no incentive 
to become active. Accordingly the official re- 
ceiver (an officer of the Board of Trade, usually 
salaried) takes the place of trustee for creditors; 
expenses of administration are lowered and 
liquidation accelerated. 

The differences in the bankruptcy regulations 
of the various countries are determined largely 
by the prevailing attitude tow'ard business 
failures. England, Canada, France, Germany 
and most South American countries have made 
an attempt to apply the principle of preventive 
medicine to the field of sick business. Although 
they have not carried the principle so far as to 
supervise businesses in danger of insolvency 
they have taken steps designed to prevent some 
of the more flagrant abuses and to give some 
assurance against repetitions of disaster. This is 
in marked contrast to the American tendency to 
improve the machinery for salvaging the wreck 
rather than to prevent it. 

In European countries the more stringent atti- 
tude towifd bankruptcy has manifested itself in 
the more \.gorous controls set up over bank- 
rupts. The penal provisions arc very severe and 
there is strict supervision over the granting of 
dischaiges and releases to debtors. Even in 
England, where the practise more closely re- 
sembles the American, it is criminal to have 
precipitated a bankruptcy by gambling or other 
hazardous speculations, to have failed to keep 
proper books of account for tw’o years preceding 
the bankruptcy or to have been guilty of t-arious 
practises strictly fraudulent. The law is still 
harsher in Latin countries, where various types 
of bankruptcy are recognized with different 
legal consequences for each. These types may be 
described as fortuitous or simple bankruptcy, 
culpable bankruptcy and fraudulent bankruptcy. 
Debtors are often subject to temporary arrest 
under suspicious circumstances. In France and 
other I..atin and South American countries there 
arc criminal penalties not only for failure to keep 
books and gambling but also for incurring ex- 
cessive personal and household expenses. 

Supplementary to the criminal penalties is the 
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more effective control of dischai;ges. In England 
they may be refused for violation of any of the 
pcful provisions; moreover, sufficient ilcxibility 
is allowed to enable the courts to apply discre- 
tion in suspending discharges or in granting 
them conditionally. In France the creditors may 
excuse the culpability of the bankrupt except in 
cases of fraudulent practises, release him from 
the debts and reinstall him in the management 
of his business. In Soutli American aiuntries 
the conditions of discharge are generally diffi- 
cult, and there is also another procedure, known 
as rehabilitation, which is distinct from dis- 
charge. A dischaige merely releases the bank- 
rupt fmm his debts; rehabilitation is a procedure 
through which he must go before being restored 
as an active member of the business community. 
It is somewhat comparable to the suspended 
dischaige in England. 

In the Ignited States the contrast is great. In 
the first pbee a discharge must be cither refused 
or granted. The reasons for refusing a disc'harge 
are w'ith a few exceptions based upon fraudulent 
conduct. One such exception applies to a debtor 
who has received a discliarge in bankruptcy 
within six years; another applies in case the 
debtor has failed to keep hooks of account or 
records from which his financial condition and 
business transactions might be ascertained, un- 
less the court deemed such failure to have been 
justified in the light of all the circumstances in- 
volved. Apart from the fraudulent practises 
none of the other bars to a discharge o|ierative in 
other countries is available in the United States. 

In this country the leniency totvard debtors is 
apparent. This leniency is in }>art due to the 
prevalent economic and social theory of freedom 
of opportunity. Many have felt that a nation 
with such large national resources could afford 
to let business men experiment even though 
credit losses increased as a consequence. But 
there is a growing feeling that while there is 
room for legitimate experimentation, illcgiti- 
inate experimentation should be curbed by effec- 
tive controls. To ask business men to acquire 
business habits by keeping books is merely to 
put them and those with whom they deal in a 
position to make accurate judgments respecting 
die exact condition of their business at any time. 
To penalize speculation carried on at the hazard 
of the business is to aid the business. To quaran- 
tine those who have failed because of their own 
incompetence and to allow those who have 
£uled because of misfortune to make another 
attempt has been thought to draw the proper 


distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
experimentation. Until a scientific study of the 
causes of failure is made there will be no factual 
basis for legislation along the lines of that of 
other countries. 

In this country the equity receivership has 
been a favorite resort in cases of temponiry 
financial embarrassment. Its use is possible 
since normally the legal state of bankruptcy is not 
reached merely by inability to meet maturing 
obligations. It is thus a common method for 
effecting cither liquidation or reorganization. 
Very frequently the receivership is desirable in 
order to accomplish a sale of the business as a 
going concern. The bankruptcy court may also 
appoint a receiver to manage the business until 
a sale or reorganization is effected. Thus the two 
devices may be used for the same purposes. 
Bankniptcy is, howe\er, used primarily as a 
de\icc to effect immediate liquidation, and a case 
which started as an equity receivership may be 
brought into bankruptcy if the recei\er was ap- 
pointed while the debtor was insoKent in the 
bankniptcy sense. 

While these two devices handle the bulk of 
reorganizations and liquidations, in the last ten 
years there has l>een a decided increase in non- 
judicial liquidations and reorganizations. This is 
accomplisheil through sixty-eight adjustmint 
bureaus organized by the National AsscKiation 
of Credit Slen. These bureaus collect anil st 11 
the assets and distribute the proceeds, while the 
debtor is usually released from further payment 
to his creditors. The claim is made that this 
liquidation is faster, with lower expenses ami 
higher dividends than in bankniptcy, an assci- 
tion which has been challenged by some on tlu* 
ground that bankruptcy takes all cases, while the 
group handled by the bureaus is highly selccti\ c. 
Rcorganization through creditors* committees 
W'as employed quite extensively following the 
inventory deflation in 1920-21. It has been 
estimated that three quarters of the business em- 
barrassments of that period were dealt with in 
thia manner. Although creditors* committees 
had assumed similar roles in preceding years the 
practise had never before become so universal. 
Such committees lack the |iowcr and authority 
of courts but their high clafrn to efficiency and 
economy in reoiganizing businesses is thought 
to outweigh the advantages gained in legal pro- 
ceedings. Of course the extreme degree 
operation which they require makes their wide- 
spread use impossible. 

Abuse of baiduruptcy proceedings is a popular 
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ihcmc. Frequent investigations have revealed 
criminal practises among business men, lawyers, 
judges and other officials. I’hcse practises 
normally a)nsist of secretion of assets by busi- 
ness men and diversion of funds by officials. 
Any system, however, is susceptible of such 
abuse and the present act seems fairly well de- 
vised to prevent or punish such conduct. In this 
connection the acti\ity of organized credit men 
has been a)mmendable; they have Cfjoperated in 
securing prosecutions of Inindreds of persons. 
One suggested reform is to make stricter the 
requirement that business men keep iKy)ks and 
records, because their failure to do so undoubt- 
edly tends to encourage fraudulent practises, 
'riiere is also a considerable body of o]>inion 
which traces many abusi\s by debtors to the case 
with which the debtor gets credit, and is thus 
crwbled to gamble on success and to escape his 
obligations b\ going into bankruptcy in case of 
failure. 'I'hc fact that a discharge will he refused 
if one has bec-i «^ranted within six \caii» docs not 
seem a Miflicient deterrent. Another e\il is the 
exploitation of debtors by those who solicit 
claims and force bankniptcy on individuals so 
that they may be apjvunted to act in ailmiiiislra- 
tion. A vigilant administration can go far toward 
preventing this. 'There is also the not uncommon 
practise of making involuntar}’ proceedings 
practically voiuntarv’. '^The lawyer for the debtor 
may secure a friendly lawyer to repiescnt 
creditors; the latter Jibtains assignments from 
creditors, initiates the action and secures the 
appoiiilment of a receiver whom he represents, 
lie may also obtain proxies from other creditors, 
elect a trustee - the creditors* representative — 
and act as his attorney. 'Thus the debtor and his 
lawyer are virtually in control and the adminis- 
tration bect)mes hostile to the creditors. Some 
courts have effectively checked this practise. 
Another evil goes back to the banki uptcy act it- 
self. Congress has deviscil a legal system with 
too great a burden of officialdom; for example, 
under the act three appraisers are necessarv’ 
while one appraisid house could do the worK 
more efficiently than the three non-cxpcrls fre- 
quently appointed. Liquidation is essentially a 
business problem and as such needs a business 
technique. A few judges have taken significant 
steps toward applying this technique to the 
problem by appointing receivers banks and 
trust companies or representatives of trade 
poups. The former agencies have been inten- 
sively tried out in one district and although the 
practise is still merely an experiment it promises 
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to be successful. In the vast number of districts, 
however, bankruptcy administration remains 
essentially legalistic. 

Since no thorough study of the subject has 
been made little is known of the economic and 
social incidences of bankruptcy.- In 1900 there 
were closed 12,339 cases with liabilities of 
$177,090,513. About half of the persons in- 
volved wxTc farmers and wage earners, and over 
a fourth miTcImnts; the average dividend pay- 
ment was about 8 percent. In 1910 there were 
dosed 14,829 cases with liabilities of S22-i;,- 
194,507. Almost a fourth of the debtors 
were farmers and wage earners and over a third 
merchants; the average dividend w’as about 9 
percent. In 1920 there were closed 15,622 cases, 
somewhat less than half of which wxre those of 
farmers and wage earners and about a fourth of 
which were merchants; tlierc were claims of 
$201 ,626,204.37 and dividends of about 9 per- 
cent. In 1928 53,592 cases were closed, a little 
more than half of which were those of farmers 
and 'vage earners and a little more than one 
fourth of which were those of merchants; the 
liabilities totaled $830,788,611 and dividends 
were about 8 percent. 

It is commonly stated that bankruptcy statis- 
tics constitute a business barometer. While this 
may be true in general, it must be remembered 
that bankruptcy reflects more than merely busi- 
ness failures. In a number of districts prelimi- 
narx" survey s show that a large percentage of 
bankrupts ' \r been wage earners who have 
availed thcn-^elves of the bankruptcy laws to 
escape the toils of loan sharks. The correlation 
between unemployment and bankruptcy of w'age 
tamers is not known. Many bankrupts are indi- 
viduals not in business who seek to avoid pay- 
ment of judgments, many of which arise out of 
automobile '»^’cidents. No doubt many other ir- 
relevant cases can be eliminated. Even in respect 
to business failures no scientific airrelation can 
be made until more is known respecting causes 
of failure. Furth'-rmore, since bankruptcy is 
merely one of several litpiidation or reorganiza- 
tion devices its statistics alone would not ac- 
curately represent the true extent of business 
depression. Concerns with relatively laige fixed 
investments are generally handled in the equity 
receivership, while the type of business adminis- 
tered in bankniptcy is usually one whose capital 
is in fairly liquid form. There are of course ex- 
ceptions, for many state courts administer in 
receivership enterprises of the latter type and oc- 
casionally a business of the former type is re- 
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oi^anized in bankruptcy. Yet the distinction is 
of some signihcance in evaluating bankruptcy 
statistics as a business barometer since it indi- 
cates from the economic point of view the type 
of business with which bankruptcy deals. 
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BANKS, WILDCAT. In the anirsc of the 
development of banking institutions in the 
Ignited States prior to the Civil War there wcic 
thiec outstanding weaknesses: insuflicient capi- 
tal, fraudulent capitalization and lack of ade- 
quate svstems for the redemption of notes 'Phe 
term wildcat banking” reders specifically to 
banks which put out ineilccmablc currency; it 
had its origin in the operations of irrespunsildc 
local hanks which tcKik ailvantagc of lax state 
laws to float excessive note issuts in tlic rural 
Midillc West between 1S37 and i8()0 As some 
of these banks v\erc located in rcniotc disirids 
where vviUieats were said to be more numerous 
than human beings, they were derisively e*illed 
wildcat banks. 

From the beginning of the century mauv 
banks in the older e^astern states put out irie- 
deemable currency, for regulation in early 
charters was exceedinglv loose. In the ear lust 
charters there was no express provision nude 
for the redemption of notes nor was tlicre anv 
penalty for non-redemption. 'Phe limitation of 
note issues to a certain projwrtion of capital, 
which was often represented by stcK'k notes of 
shareholders rather than specie funds, was le- 
garded as of little consequence. Frccjuciitl> the 
issue of notes was considered a principal oh|e*et 
of a bank's existence, and during the earlier part 
of the century many considered it improper and 
injurious to call upon a bank to pay its bills in 
specie. Objection was made to the cost of guar- 
anteeing redemption because of the expense of 
transportation. Bills were rsted at var>'ing de- 
grees of discount and there developed a class of 
money brokers whose business it was to ex- 
change currencies at profitable conunissions. 

Not only was the volume of circulation related 
to the amount of capital but it was also, in some 
of the eastern states, related to indebtedness. 
Fictitious deposits were created in order to 
increase indebtedness; thus one type of indc )t- 
edness, notes, was built up upon the basis 0 
another, deposits. Other devices were employe 
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by banks to increase circulation and avoid re- 
demption. A fund would be placed in a distant 
bank to redeem notes and after it became 
generally known that such notes were at par in 
that section the bank would issue a new emission 
in a different shade of ilik, at the same time giv- 
ing secret orders to the correspondent hank not 
to pay the notes thus signed. In sotne states 
banks made their notes payable at a place other 
than that in which the bank was located. Notes 
were loaned on agreement that they would not 
be presented for redemption within a certain 
time. A most common method was that nf put- 
ting notes in circulation at distant points. Its 
extreme form is to be found in the “Saddle-bag 
Bank” described by Niles in 1820 as a bank 
where notes were carried about the country in 
baddle bags to be exchanged with landowners 
for their note^s. Such were some of the evil 
practises de\ eloped in the East and South 
when banking was comparatively new. 

In New the l)anks of Boston endeav- 

(,rt 1 to remedy the confusion through what was 
known as the Suffolk system, forcing the country 
hanks to keep on deposit in Boston sufficient 
funds to redeem notes. The Second I’nitcd 
Sutes Bank (1816-3^) also improved the situa- 
tion by a sound policy of redemption of note 
issues. When the charter of this bank expired in 
1836, however, large numbers of local hanks 
were established, particularK in the West of 
that day- “Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. Hero, 
for ten years or m<irc, wildcat banking flourished. 

'rhe “free banking” system inaugurated by 
New' York in 1838 and quickly copied by states to 
the w'cst afforded easy opjxjrtiiiiity for the estab- 
lishment of new banks. It substituted for the 
granting of charters by special acts of the legisla- 
ture, which frequently made of banks the crea- 
tures of political factions, the naive democratic 
dev ICC of opening the banking business to all w ho 
complied with certain nominal requirements. In 
order to end partisan comiption New York 
passed a law authorizing the state comptn)lIer 
issue circulating notes to any association organ- 
izing itself as a bank and depositing bonds of the 
United States or of any state or bonds secured 
by real estate of a certain specified grade. 
Numerous banks were quickly organized under 
this provision; but within five years twenty-nine 
banks failed and the securities deposited for out- 
standing notes yielded only 74 cents on the 
dollar. New York quickly changed its law and 
made such loose banking impossible within its 
borders; but neighboring states to the w^est 
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which adopted the free banking system were 
slower in checking the evil. In Michigan little 
consideration was given to the quality of the 
securities. Although the law demanded that a 
cerUiin percentage of the capital should be paid 
in specie before the bank opened* for business, 
commissioners who examined banks in 1838 
found tliat a single lot of specie bad been passed 
from bank to bank and that some of the bank^ 
had practically no specie at all. According to a 
contemporary historian, “the Jackson County 
Bank placed before the commissioners a goodly 
number of ponderous and well-filled boxes, but 
on opening them and examining their content 
the top was found covered with silver dollars, 
but below was nothing but nails and glass” 
(Fclch, p. 122). In Michigan 36 out of 40 banks 
failed within two years and in Indiana 51 out of 
94 free banks failed before the panic of 1857. 
Illinois passed a free banking law in 1851. Of 60 
banks organized within a few years after its 
adoption 14 were closed in less than ten years; 
but owing to stricter regulation than in some 
states the notes of all these banks with the ex- 
ception of one were redeemed at par. Not- 
withstanding this outcome the bank commis- 
sioners in 1861 reported lliat the business of 
banking had “gone in many cases into the hands 
of irresponsible and non-resident persons, who 
having no object of interest except to get their 
notes into circulation and leave the billholdcrs 
to take care jf them, have located their hanks in 
remote and .j tcccssihle places, where no legiti- 
mate busincs.' can be done or is expected to be 
done, and thus the country has become flooded 
with what is known as w'ildcat currency” 
(Garnett, p. 49-50). 

The chief sufferers from the i.ssiies of these 
frontier banks were the noteholders. Even when 
there was ultimate redemption the expense of 
transmittal not only depreciated the value of the 
notes of wildcat banks but in addition threw 
suspicion upon the currency of all banks. It wras 
not until the ^ rional banking system was 
established in 1863 that domestic trade in the 
Middle West wras relieved of this embarrassment. 

Davis R. Dewey 

Sre: Banknotes; Banking, Commercial; State 
Banks. 

Constdt: Dewey, D. R., ‘*State Banking Before the 
Civil War’* in U. S. Senate, 6ist Cong., and Sess., 
Senate Donmtnts, vol. xxxiv,no.58i (1910); White, H., 
Money and Banking (5th ed. New York 1914) chs. 
vi“xii; Knox, J. J., A History of Battking in tlie United 
States (New York 1900); McMaster, J, B., “Wildcat 
Banking in its Teens'* in Atlantic Monthly^ vol. Ixxii 
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(1S93) 33>-43; Felch, A., '‘Early Banks and Banking 
in Michigan'* in Michigan Pioneer and Historical 
Society. Collections^ wl. ii (1877-78) 111-24; Boot# 
L. C., “Early Bsinks of Is&ue in Wisconsin" in Sound 
Currency^ \oL v (1808) 121-44; Garnett, C\ IL, State 
Banks of Issue in Jlhnots (Urbona, 111 . 1898). 

• 

BAPTISM. See Birth Customs. 

BAR. See Legal Profession. 

BAR, KARL LUDWIG VON (1836-1913), 
Gennan jurist. 11 c taught at a number of 
German universities and at the time of his 
death \%as professor of law at the I'liiversity of 
Gottingen. Von Bar made valuable contribu- 
tions to legal knowledge, covering a very broad 
field. Although he was particulaily interested 
in criminal law and its reform he will be remem- 
bered chiefly for his W'ork in pri\ate inter- 
national law\ His treatise. Das intemationale 
Privat- und Strafrecht (Hanover 1862), W'as 
issued in a second edition as Theorie und Praxis 
des internationalen Privatrechts (2 vols., Hanover 
1889); both editions were translated into English 
by G. R. Gillespie (Edinburgh 1S83 and 1892). 

During the thirty years preceding his death 
von Bar w*as the leader of (jcrman thought in 
pri\ate international law. Folkiwing Sa\igny, 
who first laid down the theory that the pmper 
law' to apply to a case is ascertained by a uni- 
versal principle of law, von Bar maintaincd.that 
‘‘the state cannot assert the competency of its 
own legal s\stem in absedute independence of 
other states.” Fmm this universally accepted 
doctrine an indi\idual state might deviate; but 
**capricious de\iations of this kind generally 
bring greater disadvantages in their train.” He 
added that such deviations **are not truly law 
any more than the deviations from the law of 
nations in its technical sense, i.c. public inter- 
national law, which a state may allow itself to 
practise, are law.” As the principal representa- 
tive of one of the three theories of private 
international law current in our own times, von 
Bar is important in the history of legal thought. 
His doctrine has few adherents, however, and 
his influence on the law of the world is not 
likely to be a lasting one. 

Joseph H. Beale 

Consulti Bar, Axelena von, Verzeichnis der Schriften 
von Ludwig V. Bar (Gottingen 1916). 

BARBERET, JEAN-JOSEPH (r. 1838-1920), 
French labor leader and journalist. His public 
life began with strenuous opposition to the 


Empire and collaboration in Rochefort’s news- 
paper, the Marseillaise. He took part in the 
insurrection of October 31,1 870, which occui red 
during the siege of Paris, and was later asso- 
ciated with the beginnings of the movement for 
the Commune. Soon, however, he reverted to 
more moderate views and after 1873 was the 
outstanding figure in the reestablishment of the 
trade unions, which had been destroyed by the 
events of 1870-71. His program for them 
stressed technical education, the creation of 
employment bureaus, the establishment of co- 
operative enterprises and mutual aid . I le ad\ ised 
the formation of joint councils of emplo)^is 
and employees as a means of preventing strikes, 
which he felt were dangemus for both the 
W'orking class and the state. The first two labor 
congresses (Paris 1876 and Lyons 1S78) ac- 
cepted this program, but with the third congress 
(Marseilles 1879) leadership in the movement 
passed from the reformers to the revolutionaries 
and from Barheret to Jules (iuesde. He was 
then appointed by Waldeck- Rousseau head of 
the bureau of occupational associations legu- 
lating both emplovers’ and emplojces* organi- 
zations. He ctillaborated in preparing the law 
of March 21, 1884, which legahml the lonna- 
tion of trade unions and of their local and 
national federations. He wis later director of 
the government bureau for w'orkingnien*s in- 
surance and devoted himself cnergeticalh to its 
development. His writings include several his- 
torical accounts of the conditions of French 
industry. The most important of his works is 
Le travail en France: Les monographies pro- 
fessionelles (7 vols., Paris 188(1-90), W'hich is a 
collection of well documented studies of occu- 
pational associations in France. 

Et. Martin St.-Lpon 

Consult: Weill, Georges, Ifistoire du mouvement social 
en France^ 1^52-/902 (3rd ed. Paris X924)* 

BARBON, NICHOLAS {e. 1640-98). English 
writer on economic subjects. He graduated as a 
doctor of medicine at Utrecht in 1664 and was 
made an honoraiy mciriber of the London 
College of Physicians. Later he pursued a vari- 
ety of occupations. He took an active part in 
the rebuilding of London after the Great Fire 
of 1666. served as one of the founders of the 
first London Insurance Office in 1681, « * 
member of Parliament in 1690 and 1695 and m 
a cofounder in 1695 with John Asgill of the 
Exeter Exchange Land Bank. 

Barbon’a economic wotka, written during the 
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last fourteen years of his life, included: A Letter 
to a Gentleman in the Country Giving an Account 
of Two Insurance Offices (London 1684); Apology 
for the Builder: or a Discourse Showing the Cause 
and Effects of the Increase of Building (published 
anonymously in 1685 and reprinted in A Select 
Collection of Scarce and Valuable Economical 
Tracts^ ed. by J. R. McCulloch, London 1859). 
Ilis fame as an economist, however, rests on 
two remarkable little treatises, his Discourse of 
Trade (London 1690; republished in A Reprint 
of Economic Tracts^ ed. by J. II. Hollander, 
Baltimore 1905) and his Discourse Concerning 
Coining the New Money Lighter (Ixindon 1696). 
The first of these has been hailed as the basis 
for Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations because 
of its emphasis on the use value of goods and its 
advocacy of free trade founded on a refutation 
of the mercantilist balance of trade theory. 
Barbon reenforces the discussion of value in his 
second pamphlet, in which he distinguishes 
clearly bctvvee.i he calls value and “vertuc” 

and dismisses the idea of intrinsic value. He 
also applies tliis theory in defense of the view 
that because of its use in circulation the value 
of money is greater than would be W'arrantcd 
by its c(mmodity content. Accordingly he takes 
the side of Lowndes against Locke in the con- 
tro\ersy regarding the higher value of silver 
crowns w’hich arose in connection with the 
recoinage of 1696-99. 

R. D. Richards 

Comidt: Bauer, Stephan, “Nicholas Rirbon'* injahr-^ 
hut her fur Sutionaldkonomtc umi Stutistik, n. s., vol. 
\\i (iKt>o) 56 i-<>o; Pfeiffer, F.., “Nicholas B.\rlwn“ in 
Rnme (Tkistoire des dm trines cconomiques et sotudes, 
vol. i\ (1911) 63 80; MoiinH*, A. E,, Monetary Theory 
before Adam Smith (Cambridge, Mass. 1923); Rich- 
ards, R. D., Eatly History of liankinq in Fntiland 
(Ixindon 1929) ch. iv; Scott, \V. R., The Constitution 
ond Finance of English, Scottish and hish Joint Stotk 
Companies, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Eng. 1910-12) \ol. iii. 

Barbosa, RUY (1849-1923), Brazilian pub- 
licist, orator, statesman and jurist. He was 
frequent contributor to O journal do commercio, 
the powerful Rio de Janeiro daily, later became 
nianaging editor of O diario do Bahia and 
played a prominent part in the agitation for the 
abolition of slavery. He was an avowed opponent 
of the imperial regime and upon the overthrow 
<>f Dom Pedro ii (1889) Ixjcamc a member of 
the government of Deodoro da Fonseca. In this 
l^pacity he rendered most conspiaious service 
tn behalf of constitutionalism in Brazil. The 
institution of Brazil as adopted was primarily 
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his work and he was also very influential in 
establishing the new constitutional regime. His 
argument in the dismissal case of 1892, in which 
the national judiciary of Brazil decided that the 
acts of the national executive as well as those 
of the national legislature were subject to review 
by the national judiciary, has become a classic. 
He championed the independence of munici- 
palities and was a strong opponent of the 
military in politics. For his opposition to tne 
pretorian rule of the government he was exiled 
in 1893, but he returned two years later and rose 
rapidly to national prominence. In 1907 he w'as 
elected president of the Senate; he was a candi- 
date for president in the elections of 1910, 1914 
and 1919. 

As head of the Brazilian delegation to the 
second Hague conference he championed the 
rights of mall nations and the creation of an 
international court of arbitration. He main- 
tained, how’cvcr, that compulsory arbitration 
should in no way interfere with the internal 
affairs of a nation or deprive the parties of the 
right to choose the arbitral body. Believing that 
any debtor nation refusing to abide by arbitral 
award should be compelled by force of arms 
to pay its debts, he supported the Porter res- 
olution. Barbosa was a staunch champion of 
the Allied cause during the World War. I..ater 
he was elected to membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and remained a 
member this court to the end of his life. 

N. Andrew N. Cleven 

Important tcorksi Os cutos inconstituciones do congresso 
e do execufivo ante a justifa federal (Rio de Janeiro 
1893); O art. 6 da Constitutiedo e a interrumfSo de 
Isj20 na Bahia, 2 vols. (Rio de Janeiro 1920); Queda 
do irnperio: ** Diario de noticias,** 2 vols. (Rio de 
Janeiro 1921). 

Consult: Lapradclle, A. dc, **Le ii 51 e de Ruy Barbosa 
au Bresil et dans le monde** in La vie des peuples, 
vol. ix (1Q23) 1045-65; James, Herman G., The 
Constitutional System of Brasil, Carnegie Institution, 
Publication no. 334 (Washington 1923); Martin, 
Percy A., Latin Atm Aca and the War (Baltimore 1925) 
ch. i. 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM (1546-1608), political 
theorist. He was bom in Scotland but in 1573 he 
emigrated to France, where he studied law and 
became professor of civil law% first at the Uni- 
versity of Pont-^-Mousson and later at the 
University of Angers. Throughout his life he 
remained a devout Catholic. 

Barclay’s chief W'orks, De regno et regali potes^ 
tote (Paris 1600) and De potestate papae (Lon- 
don? 1609; English translation London 1611), 
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although unoriginal, are significant as summa- 
rizing and systematizing the arguments in behalf 
of the di\ ine right of kings, around which French 
political controversy was already beginning to 
center. They represent the point of a icw of the 
Galliam monarchic Polttitjuvs and thus arc 
equally hostile to the pnvpapal diKtiine of 
popuLir so\ercignty set fonh by Bellarmine and 
other Jesuits and tr) the antimonarchical doctrine 
of the Cahinists. Barclay presents three basic 
theses. Authority to command is derived frr)m 
Cjod alone, who granted it to the nilers of the 
chosen people, intending it to remain perpetu- 
ally in kings. 'Fhe universal obligation to obey 
w’ithout qiialiHcation this unlimin d authority is 
the sole foundation of scx'ial tranquillity; since 
men will refuse to yield absolute obcihencc to 
any authority created by themselves, rebellion 
must result in anarchy and is practically never 
justified. Finally, the spiritual and temporal 
spheres arc entirely distinct and the church may 
not limit the monarchy e\en through the exer- 
cise of its spiritual power. 

C. H. Drinker 

Consult: Smith, D. B., in Scottish Iltstorical Rcstcn,^ 
\xA. xi (1914) IXibcns, Ernest, in AcfUi.'mtc de 

Statmlas, iMemotres, 4th ser., %ol. i\ (1872) 59 176; 
Allen, J. \V., A History oj Political Thouiiht in the 
Sixteenth Century (Ixmdon 1928) p. 386-4)3; Ftmqx, 
J. N., The Dizine Rinht 0/ Kin^js (2nd ed. Cambridge, 
Eng. 1914) P* * 30 - 3 ** 

# 

B.XRDI, a Florentine merchant family whose 
name was given to a mercantile and linancial 
firm, partnership in which was not restricted 
to the members of the family. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the Bardi company 
numbered fifteen partners, five of whom lived 
in England, six in Flanders and four in France; 
ten of the partners w'crc members of the Bardi 
family. 

The prosperity of the Bardi dates from 1294 
when they began to deal with the k«ng of 
Naples, count of Provence. They lent him 
money for wars and supplied his armaments, 
obtaining in return permission to export the 
grain of Pro\'cnce and of Apulia as well as 
fruits and dairy products of the latter region. 
Later the Bardi also sold French textiles and 
the scarlet cloth of Ypres. 

From 1303 they were, along with the Cerchi 
and the Chiarenti, one of the three Guelph firms 
whom Benedict xi charged with the care of 
apostolic finances. They remitted to the Curia 
the sums which the papal nuncios collected in 
England, France and elsewhere. Through them 


the papal treasurer at Avignon placed credits 
at the disposal of the papal magistrate in Perugia 
and remitted to Cyprus and Armenia funds for 
the defense of these states. 1'hcy loaned money 
to the nephews of Pope John xxii, to cardinals 
to French and Italian bishops and to mon- 
asteries. 

Their business was paiticularly active in 
England where they w'cre the first of the Italian 
firms to establish branches and the first to pay 
with the pnxxeds of Peter s pence for tlic vmvJ 
required in tlie I'liscan W'ark.shops. By i 
the crown owed them 900,000 florins. 'Ilie Bardi 
also R‘mitu*d funds for private accounts to .md 
from England, 'rhus in 1311 they paid the 
Florentine representative of two iiiiglmh stti- 
dents at Bologna ninety-seven and a half floiins 
which had been diporited with their Eiigl^h 
agents. In 1312 the archdeacon of E\etci ii- 
ccived from them 300 florins in the couRi^ ol 
a similar tiansartion. 

About 1310 till \ had succeeded in surpassing 
their two gieat iivals, the Perii//i and the 
Acciaiuoli. From tlie piescrved fragments ni 
their books it is possible to estimate that tlKir 
joint stock capital arnounlid in 1320 to 149,71/1 
Parisian hvres and deposits in 1312, exchisne 
of tlu)se in branches, lo 25,751 livres. On these 
deposits they paid interest, disguised as Joiiuni, 
from 6 to 7 percent and a share in profits whkh 
in 1312-13 was 6 perc^mt. The totil pi of its lor 
the period 1310 30 averaged about 20 percent, 
but they declined from 33 J j percent in 131^ iS 
to 13 percent after 1322 and to alxiut 10 percent 

ojo- . . . , 

On account of their prominent internatmnal 
position and large holding.s of real property the 
Bardi resisted political and financial cnsc‘s in 
Florence longer than any of the other financial 
houses. Nevertheless they were affected by the 
failure of the Scab in 1326 and by the diflicultics 
with Venice in 1329, where they suffered sei- 
zures and reprisuils in spite of the iptervention 
of the king of France. But al)ove all they vveie 
victimized by the bad faith of their royal 
debtors. Joanna of Naples repudiated a half i>f 
the debt contracted by Robert. The Bardi stores 
in England w'crc sacked and burned by a mo i 
incensed at their “usury,** and the bankruptcy 
of Edward ill led to the collapse (i34S“‘4”) ^ 
both the Bardi and the Peruzzi. The English 
branch of the Banff survived the crisis, how- 
ever, and reestablished its |H)sition as ban er 
and merchant. Walter Banli, the head of the 
branch after 1362, was for many years tnc 
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king's moneyer. A final settlement of the debts 
of the crown took place under Richard ii in 

» 39 *- 

Henri IIausfr 

Consult: Penizzi, S. L., Storia del cornmerdo e dei 
hamheri di Firenze in tut to tl mtmdo tonoscinto did 
1200 al 1343 (Florence i86K), Sdpem, Armando. 1 m 
irtst delle compagnie menantdi det liardi e du Peruzzi, 
Biblioteca Storica Toacana, vol. m (Florence 1926). 
and “Lc compaRnic dei Hardi e dcM Pcru/zi in 
InRhiltcrra nei necrili xiii c MV** in Artlmw \toruo 
tUihano, vol. Ixxx (Florence 1926) 5-6^, Melt/inR, 
O., Das Bankham der Medut und sune I orlauftr^ 
Volks^irtschaltlKhc und i>iirtschaftsRischichtlic.he 
AbhandlunRcn, n. s., no. 6 (Jena 1906) p. 5S“72; 
Yver, G., Le commerce et Us marchands dam VTtahe 
mendionale au Xlli^ et au .Y/l * sietles (Pans 1903); 
Schneider, CmirR, Dte finanzteUen Bezuhum*en der 
florentimsihen Bankicrs zur Ktrche von yjAf his JI04 
(Leipsic 1899); Russell, Kphiaim. “'ITic Societies 
of the Bardi and the Peruz/i in their DealinRS with 
EdwMrd III, 1327-1345** in Finance and Trade under 
Eduard ///, ed. b> G. I’nwin (Manchester 1918) p. 
91 -13 Si Bearwcxid, Alice, “Alien Mei chants and the 
DiRli'ih C*nmn m the Later 1 ourtc*cnth Ccntur>’* in 
Krononnt History lUiUti, \ol. 11 (1929-30) 229-60. 

BARKRE DE VIEUZAC, BERTRAND (1755- 
1841), leader and orator of the French Rc\olu- 
tum. On the eve of the resolution Bar ere was 
well established at the bar in Toulouse. His 
mariage de com t nance into the lesser nobility 
in 1785 had failed to gi\e him a footing in noble 
society and had probably accelerated a natural 
tendency to accept the re\olutionar)’ ideology 
of his age. Elected to the EsUti^ (ieneral as a 
deputy of the third estate of Bigorre, Barcrc 
became one of the most useful members of the 
C^onstituent Assembly (1789-91) and published 
a faithful account of its debates in the Point du 
jour^ which he had founded in 1789. To his 
native characteristics of moderation and com- 
promise this apprenticeship added the pliancy 
of the professional politician, which at a later 
date frequently bordcreil on chicaner} and 
dishonesty. But both in the Constituent Assem- 
bly and later in the National CxmNention his 
tortuous, shifting tactics were redeemed b) h* 
uncompromising loyalty to the basic re\oIu- 
tionary concepts and by his ardent nationalism. 
His career in the National Comention falls into 
three periods: the first, from September, 1792, 
to July, 1793, during which he attempted un- 
successfully to mediate between the Jacobins, 
with whom he voted on the death of the king 
and other questions, and the Girondins, with 
whom he strove to preserve the integrity of 
the convention; the second, from July, 1793, 


to July, 1794, during which he was the spokes- 
man of the governmental policy and the habitual 
military reporter of the Committee of Public 
Safety; the third, from the overthrow of 
Robespierre, whose downfall encompassed his 
owm, to April, 1795, when an* order for his 
immediate deportation was signed. No account 
of the social economic policy of the Terror 
go\cmment can be written without constant 
reference to Barcrc ’s acthitics. Among his m ist 
significant reports are those dealing with the 
Law’ of the Maximum, poor relief, extirpation 
of begging, the lev’y in mass, the teaching of 
the French language and the establishment of 
the Fxole de Mars. His career after the Terror 
was marked by great vicissitudes of fortune. 

Leo Gershoy 

Comult: Mimotres de B. Bar^re, ed. by Hippol3rte 
Camot anr! Da\id d*AnRen», 4 (Pans 1842-44), 
tr. by Dl V. Pa\en-Pa>ne (London i8g6), posthu- 
mous and inaccurate, hut a mine of iniormation; 
Kuscmski, AuRUi>te, m Dictwmtane des Contention^ 
nils (Pans 1916-19) p. 23-29; Gershoy, I^eo, “Barcrc, 
Champion oi Nationalism in the French Resolution’* 
in Politual Stienre Quarterly ^ sol. xlii (1927) 419-30, 
and “Barcic, Anacreon of the Guillotine** in SoutU 
Atlantu Quarterly y sol. \xsi (1927) 266-79. 

B.\RGAIN 1 NG POWER docs not emerge as a 
distinct subject for economic theory until legal 
support is furnished for concerted economic 
action. The two principal methods of concerted 
action are the corporate and the regulative. In 
the corpo*’ate form, individuals authorize a 
board ot d'l.xtors and a manager to make the 
bargains wi ch legally bind the shareholders. 
Individual bargaining is thus eliminated. In the 
regulative mclliod, hovsever, the participants, 
.vhether individuals or corporations, }ield to 
the rules, laws or regulations which limit their 
individual or corporate bargaining power. Indi- 
vidual bargaining continues, but is limited. 

The premises of the individualistic econo- 
mists did not include that of concerted bargain- 
ing power. Adam Smith, in basing his economic 
theory on the le^al rights of the individual to 
liberty, equality and property, strongly opposed 
both forms of concerted action. As against them 
he set up an impersonal, quasi-mechanical com- 
petition which controlled individuals in their 
bargaining. The “corporations** which Smith 
so vigorously criticized wrere of the regulative 
kind, such as the guilds w’hich imposed limits 
upon the individual bargaining of their mem- 
bers. He opposed even more strenuously the 
tariffs, bounties and trade privileges of mer- 
cantilism, representing other instances of the 
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regulative form of cxinccrtcd economic action. 
Smith’s indiviiiiuilistic and mechanistic pre* 
supposition ilominuted the classical and psy- 
chological (XTinomists and an ns carried to the 
extreme by the anarchists. On the other hand 
it A^'as alx)ltshcii by the eoinmunistic eainomists 
whose premises eliminateii bargaining, lK>th 
individual and concerteil, by substituting its 
antithesis, rationing. As long as these doctrines 
prevailed there could be no scientific theiir}* of 
tliat intermediate prc»cess betucen the individual 
and society which is the concerted bargaining 
power of. iiulix iduals. .All such action was de- 
nounced as mono|x>listic by the individualists 
and anarchists or as merely pallutivc by the 
communists. 

Meanwhile in the decade 1S50-60, unforeseen 
by Smith, Mapw or Pniudhon and unnoticed 
by later economists and courts, a new legal right 
in addition to the rights of liberU', equality and 
property was r<‘Cogni/ed by the lcgUlaturc*s 
both in England and .\merica— the iini\ersal 
right of asisociation. Coqxirations were not 
prohibited, as Adam Smith and the anti- 
monopolists demanded, Init were uni\crsalized 
by general corporation laws rather than granteil, 
as formerly, by special acts of legislatures. 
During the same period labor organizatifms, 
re\i\ais of the guilds, abandoned their ideas of 
coopcrati\c prodiiclion or s<Kialism and adopted 
the ide-as of aincerted liarguining. 

The right to incorporate was granted to all 
who chose to do S4), not because this device 
would increase their bargaining |)ower, but be- 
cause it would increase their proiluctive pow'cr 
by enabling them to attract capital with the 
promise of limited liability. Likewise unions 
were suffered to exist, and not until twenty or 
thirty years later was it found tliat they had 
thereby acquired new bargaining jx^wer. By 
this lime it was c\'ident that the corporations 
also, by concerted action, had acquired a similar 
increase in baig^^titung pow'er. As a result the 
end of the nineteenth century in America wit- 
nessed the enactment of antitrust laws applied 
to both corporations and unions. 

After a period of \igorous proscaitions under 
these laws the courts hnally discovered that in 
the effort dnustically to atx)Hsh these devices 
for concerted action they were striking at the 
very base of property and liberty, the right to 
writhhoid from others what they need but do 
not own. This peculiar right of property had 
itself not been discovered by the Supreme Court 
until several years after the Slaughter House 


cases (16 Wall 36, 1872), the case of Munn n. 
Illinois ((>4 U. S. 113, 1876) and the so-called 
Granger cases (94 U. S. 155, 164, 179 and 180, 
in 1876). In the latter cases the states had 
reduced the prices which railway corporations 
were pennitted to charge for transportation and 
had required the companies to furnish thoir 
8er\ices at these lower rates. The court at first 
held that this reduction of prices was not 
“taking property without due process of law” 
because their interpretation of property at that 
time was corporeal property, which exidentiv 
was not “taken.” But afterwards (C. M. anil 
St. P. Ry. Co. r. Minn., 134 T. S. 41 S, iS^o) 
the court held that reducing prices was “taking 
property” and that the right to charge such 
prices as the owner might chrajse and to refuse 
to furnish serxice unless these prices xvere paid 
was one of the original rights of property of 
which the oxxner could not be deprixed xxithout 
a judicial hearing upin the reasonableness »if 
the deprixalion. 'Ehis right of property came to 
be knoxxn as “intangible property,” diMin- 
guished from the older “corporeal prope rty” 
and “ineorjxireal propertx,” the latter Ixing 
debts. Bargaining poxxer thus became a light 
of propertx becau.se it tuniexl on tlie tight to 
withhold serxice.s unless the price xxas paid. 

It is obxious that bargaining poxxer, since it 
did not emerge distinctly until the regime of 
concerted action, could haxe no place in tlie 
classical ami psychological economic tlufiries 
which were based on corporeal property and 
free competition of individuals. But exen during 
the earlier period dissatisfaction xvas alreaily telt 
among (‘concimists themselx'es in regard to such 
assumptiorts of orthodox theory as “perfect 
competition,” “higgling and bargaining,” “mar- 
ginal producer,” “marginal utility,” “natural 
laxv” and so on. The reality of these assumptions 
w'as questioned in the controx'crsy oxer labor 
unions and it became even more apparent xxhen 
industry, agriculture and banking K*gan to 
imitate the conorted bargaining of trade unions. 

The right to withhold services xxas recognized 
by the courts as a property right only if it w^as 
reasonably exerciseil. But a treatment different 
from that of public utilities was necessary in 
the case of manufacturing and commercial cor- 
porations, where price fixing was not acceptable. 
Ile.ice in 1911 the concept of “reasonable re- 
straint of trade” which had arisen as a regulatixe 
device in the seventeenth century reeme^t.. 
and was introduced into the decisions (Standari 
OU Co. V. U. S., 321 U. S. I, and U. S. v. 
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American Tobacco Co., 2ai U. S. io6). When 
in 1920, in the dissolution suit against the 
United States Steel Corporation (251 U. S. 
417), it was found that this a>rporalion had 
practised only reasonable restraint of trade, the 
legal recognition of bargaining power was fur- 
ther advanced. It came to a more specific 
determination in the Price Maintenance cases 
(Great Atlantic and Pacific 1 ea Co. r. Cream of 
Wheat Co., 224 Fed. 566 in 1915; II. S. v. 
Colgate and Co., 250 l^. S. 300 in 1919; and 
Federal Trade Commission 7 \ Beech Nut Pack- 
ing Co., 257 U. S. 441 in 1922) wherj it W'as 
found that if the prohibition of price mainte- 
nance were carried to its effect i\c limit the 
corporation would then be compelled to deliver 
its commodities to any bujer who might come 
along — a situation wliich would invo]\e price 
fixing by the go\ eminent. However, tlie right 
to withhold was limited in these decisions by 
restricting it to rea.sonablc restr.iint of trade. 

A simil.i»' had pre\ iously been made 

in the case* of lalvirers. It had been found that 
to prohibit laborers, by decrees of specific per- 
formance, from withholding tlieir services even 
th(»ugh they had contracted to work w’a.s a 
denial of the personal liberty guaranteed unde: 
the 'riiirteenth Amendment to the constitution. 
Business enterprises might, without such viola- 
tion of the a)nstitution, be compelled to specific 
performance if they liad made contracts to 
deli\er commodities; but they o)uld not law*- 
fully, except in the case of public utilities, be 
compelled to make such contracts. 'Fhus, w’ith 
the |X)WTr to withhold commodities and scr\ ices 
finally recognized in law, reasonable restraint 
of trade, according to the court’s ideas of 
reasonableness but contrary to the antitrust 
laws, came to have a standing in law and its 
equi\*alcnt, bargaining power, a standing in 
economics. 

During the past tw'cnty years, distinguished 
as the period during which the process of rea- 
sonable bargaining power was admitted into t^c 
domain of law and economics, the process itseu 
has obtained popular appeal under such names 
as stabilization of industry, stabiHz;ition of 
prices, orderly marketing and stabilization of 
^rnployment. Such stabiliziUion results from the 
Vfish for restraint against unlimited individual 
bargaining. In its connotations it is similar to 
that process which in labor camomics was 
formerly known as “equalization of bargaining 
power over the competitive area.’* The purpo^ 
in the latter instance was to prevent the indi- 


vidual bargaining between competing employers 
and competing laborers from reducing wages 
and increasing hours of labor to the disadvan- 
tage of their competitors w'Ik^ paid higher wages 
or worked less hours per day. Extended to the 
business community under such' names as busi- 
ness ethics, the j>urposc of this stabilization 
process is to prevent that indi\ idual baigaining 
of competitors wliich steals customers by cutting 
prices or steals labor by raising wages. The idea 
that both the purchasing power of the public 
and the supply of labor power are limited, 
although it was not a>nteinplated by the early 
economists, is now gaining credence; therefore, 
according to the new ethical doctrine of “live- 
and-lct-livc,*’ the proper procedure is to get 
only a reasonable share of that limited purchas- 
ing power or limited lal)or power. This cannot 
be done without stabilization and reasonable 
restraint of trade. 

Historically the spread of the doctrine of 
reasonable bargaining pr)wer followed clearly 
dLstinguishable stages. Labor organizations were 
the first to mo\c toward this doctrine, because 
they w’ere the first to feel the pinch of the limited 
number of jobs and of the resulting discrimina- 
tions and destruetb e competition. So<m railways 
and other public utilities were forced by law 
to come under the doctrine, because the supply 
of their ser\ices was evidently limited and their 
huge corporate fonn enabled them to set their 
own rulrt and prices for individual shippers 
and passcir,:rs. Manufacturing industries next 
came withn. the theory', the issue in their case 
culminating in the cases cited above. Then the 
banking industry was admitted to the process 
under the Federal Reser\T Act which authorized 
concerted action of ten thousand banks in regu- 
lating the prices to be charged and the volume 
of bank cr. Jit to be issued. Finally the farmers, 
by enlarging the meaning of cooperation from 
cooperative production to co«)perative market- 
ing, aided by federal and stale legislation, arc 
in the process obtaining a larger share of the 
world’s limited purcliasing power by their own 
concerted baigaining power. 

In all of these cases there may be obser\'ed a 
shift of v’arying degree from concerted action 
directed toward an increase in the production 
of w'calth, and highly favored by the economists 
and courts, to the concerted action directed 
toward restriction of the production of wealth, 
and highly disfavored. We have noted this shift 
in the case of business corporations and labor 
unions. A similar process may be also inferred 
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from the change of the objectives of formers* 
cooperation from improvement of scientific agri- 
ailture to impn)\ement of baigaining power. 
The Federal Reserve s\^tem was created in 
1913 for the '^accommodation of business and 
commerce,*' biif in 1922 it shifted to restrictions 
upon the free granting of credit in tlie pri\*ate 
transactions of member banks. 

'rhib increasing emphasis on bargaining power 
has found expression in a shift not only toward 
the corporate form of «iction but even more 
toward tlic regulative form <»f fixing maximum 
or minimum standards for the indi\idual and 
corporate bargains of bu\ing, selling, lending, 
hiring and excluding competition. 'Fhc regu- 
lative form of bargaining power was established 
in some ca.scs by positive govenimental action; 
in others it w'js maile |V)SbibIe by the ncgati\e 
government action of permitting that to be done 
which was deemed reasonalde or indifferent. 
With the grant of permission by the government 
concerted action required for its effectiveness 
only such economic sanctions as profit, loss, 
exclusion from markets, Iosa of employment, 
etc., which might be brought to bear upon those 
recalcitrants who attempted to break away ami 
act independently. Permission to impose thc'sc 
economic sanctions was grantcil by the Federal 
Trade Commission Act which included the 
proviso that it should not be deemed unlawful 
to “meet competition.*’ .According to this prii- 
viso it is not unreasonable restraint of trade to 
obtain leadership by the use of ccimomic power 
in cutting prices below the level at which the 
small comi'tetitor can live, lender these ciraim- 
stances the independent action of a ixirnpetitor 
was likely to bcccime even more economically 
destructive to himself than obedience to the 
practises and prices ob.seix'ed by the others. 
Thus the economic coercive sanctions of bar- 
gaining pow'cr, merely in its regulative form, 
became increasingly effective ex’en without re- 
sorting to the ojrporate form. 

Bargaining power with its sanctions of eco- 
nomic coercion ri.ses to a preeminence even 
more comprehensive and world wide than the 
formerly dreaded political pr)wer with its physi- 
cal coercion. Indeed the state either by its own 
direct act or by its permission of concerted 
action becomes one of the instruments of bar- 
gaining power. Through the use of this political 
instrument the struggle for bargaining power 
reaches its eminence. The economic theories of 
free competition and laissez faire, deductively 
worked out from the presuppositions of libertyp 


equality, self-interest, individual property and 
the mechanism of competition, give way to 
pragmatic theories of the reasonable use under 
all the circumstances of that bargaining p(mer 
by concerted action which may be equally or 
unixiually shared by individuals, classes or 
nations. These latter day theories of baigaining 
power come before the courts and eamoniists 
under four groupings: unfair discrimination, or 
unequal op|V)rtunity for individual bargaining; 
fair competition instead of free competition; 
reasrinuble price instead of normal or natural 
price; and the equal or unequal treatment of 
the different kinds of bargaining jHJWcr of public 
utilities, manufacturers, farmers, IalH>rers, mer- 
chants and lunkers. It is the emergence of these 
issues out of the new' predominance of bargjin- 
ing power that has recently centered the atten- 
tion of economists and con its upon ethical 
theories of prices, values, practises and trans- 
actions. 

John R. Commons 

See. Economic C)m;\MzvTioN. Piioeiun, Corporx- 
iion; C’oMRM'r; C’omim in ion, I.ahor Comru i; 
Coiuciivi IUroainino; foMiiiwiToss, Imms- 
FRiM.; Monopoly; 'I'kisis; I^hiidom 01 Contraci, 
I’ni-air C’ompi linos; Ki.hMi' Erui Mmminanu; 

I M»l H Al, l'K.\L>k ( OMMlShlO.S; C'oM ROL, Sch 1 M ; 
Economics. 

Comult: iJaMdson, John, The Jiarffoin Theory of 
Wof^ei (New York iSyS); WhJen, 1 '. B, The 'Jhioty 
of Ilusine\$ Fnterpriu* (New Voik 1904^ and The 
Plate of Stivnee in Motiern Cmlizatum (New \i>rk 
1919); C\>iTinions, J. H., Leiial Foutidatiom of 
tahsm (New Votk 1924). 

BARNARD, HENRY (1811-1900), one of the 
foremost Amtricaii educators. He w'as gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1830 and w^as subsequently 
admitted to the bar f>f Connecticut. He sened 
one year as principal of the academy at Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania, and spent fifteen months in 
travel and in the study of European educational 
institutions. 

In 1837 he was elected a member of the 
Connecticut Icghdaturc and served as chairman 
of the legislative committee on education which 
organized the state board bf education with 
Barnard as its first secretary (1838-42). He held 
a similar post in Rhode Island (1843-49) 
again in Connecticut (1850-55). In both offices 
his reforms were practically coextensive with 
the establishment of the state sdiool systems. 
Together with the work of Horace Mann in 
Massachusetts they constitute the beginnings of 
the public school system as wc know it. Bar- 
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nard organized toi^n libraries, the first teachers* 
institutes and the first classes for the professional 
training of teachers in America He rtpresented 
the United State-s at an international tonjrrcss 
of education m I^ndon (1854) and was the 
moving spirit m the organization of the Amtn- 
cin Association for the Advancement of Ldu- 
cation(i85s),ot which he was the fust president. 
He was also instrumental in creating the ofhee 
of Federal Commissioner of I dueation and was 
Its first meumbeiit ( i S60- 70) 

Barnaid’s work as editor and author consti- 
tuted the cirhest literature of educi* on in 
America and his greatest eontnhiition to educa- 
tion Ihe i.onmUtiUi Common School Jontnal 
(\ols 1 iv, 1846 49, and \ol \, is the 

most widely known among his prolific oflieial 
publications 'Ihc ^Imiruan Jomnal of J diua- 
tiun (32 vols , 1850 1S2) was largely his single 
handed effort and a veritable* evclopaedia in the 
thtoiv and histor> of pedagogy His more 
stnetl) oiipn * • »'tings eovtr a wide field md 
include twentj-thiee voliuiies 

Will S Monuoe 

Important norks Rtformaton 1 ductiU m (Ilirtford 
iS /) NrtrwMi/ ^Hartford I Sq I ' Stha! hiht^ 
tt tot (ilirtford 1S42 sdi cl C inunn ill iScs), 
Pi^tth 1 and J*f St ai 4 \oik ..nd 

id iSh2) (unnan Sthu Is and Pt (New ^ork 

iS6n Satiofuil Ldwatton tn tmopt (New ’^ork 
iS^ 4 ) 

( tnndt “Tn Mtmornm Dr Henrv Bimird” in 
N iiion il ] dmaliun Awk 1 ilion Ptfumin^^ fitui 
\ul \l (if;oi) 100 4ih, MoniiH Will S, 
ilii 1 diuattnmil lAthotK of fhnn Jiifutrd (Sm icusc 
iSg*!) ind Iltbliouraphx of Ihnn Ranund (Boston 
iSiyr) conriimnif i detailed list ot llenr\ Birnirds 
own works and ot woils ilxmt him Sinnii B (- , 
Itj€ of litntx lififptard (W ishin«tiin igi9) Philbriek, 
J n , Ilenrs Barnird’s ] alnus in Conncctn-ut ind 
Klode Islind** in Irntfuan Juutnal of Idmation^ 
1(1856)659-738 

B\RN\RD 0 , THOMAS (18415-1900, I ng- 

lish pioneer in the caus»* cf dependent and 
neglected .children He hid intended at first to 
become a medical missionarj to China but wIiiIj* 
he was in training at the I/>ndon Hospitil this 
interest gave wav before the needs of I ondon 
"aifs, and his first philanthropic cfloit, a 
**^ggcd School” of missionary chaneter, was 
stirted while he was still an interne '1 he Lari of 
Shaftesbury and other wealthy men became 
interested in his schemes, which wcie eventually 
^rried out by the organization which was later 
Itnown as the National \Vaifs Association Ine. 
(better known as Dr. Bamardo*s Homes) This 
^®®ociation, which Bamardo founded and di- 


rected for many years, became an enormous or- 
ganization for the care of homeless children, it 
managed two children’s villiges and fifty -five 
local homes and institutions, thirty-three of 
which were established during his lifetime. In 
1S82 he initiated a movement for the emigration 
of dependent children to tlic colonies, principally 
Canada, as a partial solution for their overcrowd- 
ing m urinn centers Both boys and girls were 
equipped with a tiade before they were sent oat 
and after their arrival were given counsel 11 itil 
they reaehed the age of eighteen A few ye is 
later, aeting on his observation that childien 
under two years of age do not thrive well under 
institutional care, he started to place out dc- 
pcnelent infants in carefully inspceted foster 
homes He also reorganized the current methods 
of earing for physically handicapped children, 
putting tb»*m in the same group with normal 
children on the theory that this would sustain 
nonnalitv on both sides Ihe first effeetive 
Lnghsh legislation concerning the guardianship 
of minors was achieved by his efforts, he earned 
a cast through the House of Lords and aiouscd 
public attention to the possibility of abuse by 
parents of the rights of their children. 

W hile some of Barnardo’s methods have since 
been amended m the light of the subsequent ex- 
perience of Lngland and other countries, many 
of them have become recognized as fundamen- 
talh sound. His evangelical 7cal, his dynamic 
personalitv'^ md his remarkable executive ability 
contributed r'^ally tow aid popularizing the 
idea of child ,\clfare. 

Eihbl Tavior 

( oftsuli Neuman, \ R , Dr Barnatdo, As I Knew 
htm (I ondon 1914) Bill, J H , Dr Bamardo^ the 
1 osUr hat hit of ?soho*h*5 ( hdJnn * (I ondon 1904), 
Anon ( hilditn Rulntmd for lift tfu Stor\ of Dr, 
Bafnardo s li ojk in Londt n (I ondon 1874). 

B\R\V\C, ANTOINt PIERRE JOSEPH 
M\RI 1 (1761 93), political figure of the I rench 
Revolution Afte* i violent campaign against 
the deerets of I-omtnie de Britnne he plaved 
an impoitant role in the icvolutionary mani- 
festations in the \ izille Assembly of 1788 and 
was sent to the Estates (jcneral as a representa- 
tive of the thud estate Both in the Estates 
General and in the Constituent Assembly his 
tal lit for orator) , second only to that of Mira- 
bcau, made him an important figure m debates 
on all the great questions of his day. As the 
spokesman of the famous triumvirate he advo- 
cated the suspensory veto, the one chamber 
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s}'stein and jury trial in dvil cases. It was upon 
his motion that the assembly voted to reserve 
to itself the right of war and peace. He was 
one of the founders of the Jacobin Society and 
opposed the pro-Negro measures of the Socicte 
des Amis des* Noirs. Barna\e was one of the 
three commissioners who w^ere charged with 
conducting the royal family from Varennes back 
to Paris at the end of June, 1791. The trip 
strengthened his royalist sympathies and was 
the beginning of a series of intcr\*iews with 
Marie Antoinette which sewn placed him under 
suspicion. On August 15, 1792, he was accused 
of intriguing w'ith the court. He was bnmght 
before the re\olutionar>' tribunal on .\o\ em- 
ber 28, 1793, and executed the following day. 

Barnave w'as a typical represcntati\e of the 
bourgeoisie which, after ha\ing launched the 
revolution, tried to stay its course and limit its 
consequences. His aim was to gi\e to the middle 
class the place which the urist<Kracy had for- 
merly occupied in the central government and 
to exclude all other classes. In the amrsc of 
the republican movement of July, 1792, he 
declared that the abolition of monarchy amid 
mean ultimately the abolition of property. In 
his Introduction k la Revolution franvaise’* 
(in Oeuvres^ cd. by Bercngcr de la Drome, Paris 
1843, vol. i, p. 9^^110) Barnave concluded that 
the revolution had been prepared over a period 
of centuries by the slow evolution of the indus- 
trial middle class. His perception of the eco- 
nomic basis of all political change distinguishes 
him according to Jaures as a precursor of Marx. 

Georges Bourgin 

Consult: Bradhy, E. D., The Life of Barnave, 2 vols. 
(Oxford 1915); Marte^ Antoinette, Fenen et Barnas'e; 
leur corresptmJance, cd. by O. G. von Ilcidenstam 
(Paris 1913), tr. by Winifred Stephens and Mn. 
Wilfrid Jackson (Ixindon 1926); Jaurt:s, Jean, La 
canstituante (/7^(r/7C;/). Ilistoire bocialistc, vul. i 
(Paris 1901) p. 98-1^. 

BARNETT, SAMUEL AUGUSTUS (1844- 
1913), English social reformer, a pioneer in the 
founding of social settlements. Barnett belonged 
to the generation whose conscience was deeply 
moved by such results of the industrial revo- 
lution as the prevalence of squalor and want in 
huge city areas. Like Arnold Toynbee he did 
not believe in the adequacy of the solutions 
offered by the revolutionary socialists or by the 
followers of Henry George. In 1872, after an 
apprenticeship vith W. H. Freemantle and 
Octavia Hill, he settled with his young wife as 
vicar of St. Jude’s in the Whitechapel alum 


section of London. Encouraged by Benjamin 
Jowett, T. H. Green and Alfred (afterwards 
I/)rd) Milner, a number of Oxford students 
deeply impressed with the contrast between 
their own luxurious surroundings and the 
neglected state of the East End population and 
attracted by Barnett’s gospel of Christian neigh- 
borlincss, took up their residence with him. 
'Phis was the nucleus which gave rise to 'I())n- 
bee Hall, foundeil in 1884 as a residence with a 
library, lecture and reception rooms. The pro- 
gram of the settlement directed by Barnett 
included not only educational activities but also 
projects for model dwellings and other soiial 
reforms. 'Phe nioveinenl for university settle- 
ments spread rapidly to English provincial cities 
and to the United States; it was assisted b) the 
University Settlements Association organi/ej 
at the initiative of Barnett. In his later \ears 
as canon of Westminster he j^rcadied in the 
Abbev to large congregations which recognized 
him as a leader in the new interpretation of 
Christian charity. 'Phcrc is scarcely anj modtiii 
movement for scK'ial betterment health visii.i- 
tion, slum clearance, r>)d age pensions, iitv 
planning, workers* education which was not 
anticipated in Barnett’s plans and work. 

J. H. Ml iimr \n 

Important tvorks: Prai tit able Sotwh\ni (Lfttidcm iKNH, 
2nd ed. 1804), in mllalntratum uith his wite; Ilf 
Seri'ue of (iod (I^indtm iSi;7), Rth\*tnn and Btuvtw 
(London 1907); Tonardx Sftuil Htjutm (Izwuluri 
1909), in coIIal)oratifm svith his wife; Rtlifiion ani 
Pfditus {\jcmdim 1911). 

Consult: Barnett, H. ()., (sonon Barnttt: Ills Life, 
Work and Friends (I^ndon 1918). 

BARXEVELD, JOIIX OF. See Oldlnbabne- 
VEiJJT, Johan van. 

BARONDESS, JOSEPH (1867-1928), Amer- 
ican- Jo^'ish latx>r leader and communal worker. 
Barondess was bom in Russia and came to New 
York City in 1888, where he became employed 
as a knee-pants maker, lie Joined the stniggle 
carried on by Je^vish socialists and anarchists to 
abolish the sweat shop system which was then 
prevalent in the needle trades, and helped to 
oi^ganize the workers into unions. Impetuous, 
zealous, a good orator and a vivid figure, he 
attained a commanding position among the cIot 
makers and was their outstanding leader dunng 
the formative period of unionism in the nint^w- 
He became especially prominent as leader of tht 
great “lockout-strike” of the New YoA cloa 
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makers in 1890, which for the first time re- 
\ealed to the general American public the fright- 
mi conditions under which immigrant workers 
labored. 

In the earlier years of his career Barondess was 
a militant radical and exponent of the revolu- 
tionary class struggle. I^ter he became one of 
the first Jewish labor leaders to advocate the 
tnide agreement. As manager of the Cloak- 
makers* Union during the nineties Barondess 
was frequently the center of factional strife. 
Opposition to him was particularly violent from 
members of the Socialist Labor party. They re- 
sented his inclination to work with the anarchists 
and claimed that the manner in which he first 
jumped his bail and later obtained his pardon 
after being imprisoned in connection with a 
strike unfitted him for leadership. These and 
other attacks and recriminations and the failure 
of the genehil strike of 1895 w hich he led caused 
Barondess* withdrawal from acti\c participation 
in the labo- ir .meiit. 

In his later years he became an insurance 
broker. lie played an important role in Jewish 
communal affairs, in $<K'iaI work, in education 
and in the Zionist movement. lie was instru- 
mental in l^ringing about a closer working 
together of the new immigmnts from eastern 
Europe and the older (jerman- Jewish elements. 
In J919 he was a member of the Jewish delega- 
tion which secured from the Peace Conference 
minority rights for the Jews of eastern luirope. 

David Siuu 

Consult: Ixuwin, Lewis L. (Ixiuis Lcmiic), The 
IVomm's (wtnmcnt WorkiTS (New Yoik 1^24) chb. 
\ii-\ii; Weinstein, B., Hie \uidishe unions in Annitka 
(New York 1929) in Yiddish; I'ahan, A., Blcttcr fun 
mavn lehen (Reminiscences), 4 \ols, (New York 
1926-28) in Yiddish, vul. lii, chs. i-iii. 

BARONE, ENRICO (1859-1924), Italian 
mathematical economist. He show'cd an early 
interest (p mathematics and was trained for a 
military career, attaining the rank of colonel on 
the Italian general staff. Barone gained distinc 
tion by a number of important works on military 
history. He first became interested in economics 
in the early nineties, w'hcn social science in 
Italy was undergoing a process of reorientation 
under the influence of the German historical 
schools and of Menger md Walras. In 1907 
he left the army to become a professor of eco- 
nomics, and in the following year he published 
his Principii di eemomia politica (Rome 1908; 
German translation with an introduction bv 
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Josef Schumpeter, Bonn 1927), a remarkably 
lucid textbook of mathematical economics. His 
subsequent publications include a number of 
theoretical articles in the Giomale degli ecano^ 
misti^ a book of lectures on colonies and com- 
merce delivered at the Higher School of 0 )m- 
mcrce in Rome, a report on the limitation of 
output by the combined Sicilian sulphur pro- 
ducers (1909), a brilliant essay on industrial 
combinations published in Problhnes actuek de 
V^conomique (Paris 1921) and Hallesismo (Romo 
1924), a destructive criticism of the gigantic pUn 
for an international bank which later w’ent into 
bankruptcy. Barone’s original contributions to 
mathematical economics arc not numerous. He 
developed and extended Pareto’s work on the 
theory of production. lie elaborated the theory 
of limited competition or imperfect monopoly 
and appli' d it to a study of trade union policies 
and of transportation rates. He used the meth- 
ods of pure theory in amsidering taxation as a 
procedure for distributing jciint costs. Barone 
professed to be a disciple of Walras and Pareto, 
but he was really an eclectic. lie dealt not only 
with general equilibrium theory but also with 
particular equilibria of Marshall’s type. In the 
history of mathematical economics in Italy 
Barone ranks third, after Pareto and Pantaleoni. 

G. H. Bousquet 

Consult: Spinedi, Francesco, *'Di un metodo nello 
studio della scienza economica'* in Rirista inter^ 
naztonale di snenze sotiali e discipline ausiliarie, 
xeix (1924) 9? 206 and 273-^4; Del Vccchio, 

Gustavo, i>era scientifica di Enrico Barone*’ in 
(Jtornule degli economisti, vol. Ixv (1925) S73“78* 

BARONTUS, CESAR (1538-1607), Catholic 
church historian. From his native Naples he 
w’cnt to Rome to study law but, influenced by 
St. Philip Ncri, he entered the church and 
became first a member of the community of 
San Girolano and then in 1 575 a member of the 
Oratory, of which he w’as head for six years. 
At the instigatio** of Philip Neri he undertook 
to w'rite for the Roman church a monumental 
ecclesiastical history similar to that written for 
the Lutheran church by the centuriators of 
Magdeburg. The result was his Annates ecclesi* 
astici {12 vols., Rome 1 588-1607), which carries 
the story of the church down to 1198. Baronius 
m.untaincd that in the wanting of history no 
source of any kind should be despised, even if 
it were apocryphal or heretical, and accordingly 
he relied on texts and archaeological evidence 
in his search for historical accuracy. He also 
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had confidence in ^'human reason*’ and was 
thus complacent in recording the instances in 
which the Catholics subnuttcd to the judgment 
of pagan authorities their conilicts with the 
heretics. He was one of the first to recogni/e 
the importance of the catacombs ot Rome for 
a stud} of the Christian church. Baronins was 
a cardinal and a candidate for the papal throne 
at the concla\e of 1606 In 1745 he was declared 
Venerable b} Benedict xiv. 

GroRc-Es Goyau 

Consult Kerr, Amabel, I tfe of Crsare Catd Baromus 
(London 1898), Cro\au, Geoiven, Ae catkolictime et 
r/nsfofre, Eiclcna (Pam 19^7), Baur. 1 C , Die 
Epothtnder kiuhlutun Lrtsihuhi^ihrethung ('1 ubingen 
1852) p 72-84 

BARRfiS, MAURICE (1862-1923), French 
no\elist and publicist After graduating from the 
I}cec of Nanc\ , Barns went to Pans in 1883 to 
study law but devoted most of his time to 
journalism. In i8Si), a }ear alter he published 
the first novel of the tnlog} Culte du mm (com- 
plete ed. Pans 1892), he became a member of 
the Chamber ol Deputies as a follower of Bou- 
langer. The nationalist fervor which v\as height- 
ened in the nineties b} the Panama scandals and 
the Dre}fus alfair found in Barres one of its 
earliest and most mspired interpreters Les 
deraewis (Pans 1897) and the other two volumes 
of the tnlogy le roman de rinergte natiouaU 
were followed b} the great Lrs scenes et docinms 
du natwnalisme (Pans 1902) and later by a 
number of works which on the eve of the World 
War emphasi/td the cultural differences separ- 
ating France and (jermany Hia daily articles in 
the Echo de Pam dunng the war breathed the 
same spirit and were widely read. 

Out of the intellectual and moral nihilism of 
his first youth one fact had l)een revealed to 
Barrh as indisputable, his own existence. He 
had clutched it with all the ardor of desperation 
and had constructed upon it a system of com- 
plete individualism. Underneath this cloak of 
ideas Barrc*s remained a patnot; the memory of 
the humiliating invasion which Lorraine had 
endured m his childhood still quickened his in- 
most sympathies and evxiked a ready response. 
When, intellectually still unsatisfied, still ques- 
tioning the oracle of his ego, he came at last face 
to face with those larger, more enduring realities 
— the nation, the province— 4 ic abruptly forsook 
his earlier doctrine and became a ’'convert” to 
nationalism. Believing that he had discovered in 
the *’8oil” and the "dead” the obscure forces 


which determine the life of the individual, he 
made of them a cult in which tradition, ordei 
the family, the province, the native land all bt^ 
came objects of worship. Barr&i continued to 
elaborate his doctrine of nationahsm until the 
victory of France in 1918 brought about a new 
expansion of his sympathies and released in him 
a spirit of genenisity toward all humanit} '] he 
ch«inge was signali/ed by the Gentt du Rhm 
(Pans 1921), which rcvc.iled his discover} of a 
common Franco-Cierman tradition thmu^h 
whose healing ofhcts the grit vane ts of the two 
nations might be obliteratid 'Phus his influcriLi 
was twofold The nationalism of his tarlut 
period had been acctptcd and developed by the 
Action tranvuisi {q% ) and had deeply afftettd 
the inulkctual attitude of French youth m the 
carl} twentieth centur}, while the outlook char- 
acteristic of his later period is not unriliud 
to the French policy of rapprmhemtnt with 
German}. 

Rixf (rlllOlIN 

Contult lliibaudet, A , La t ie dt Maurici U on \ 
(2nd td pans 1921), Curtiiis, I K Maurut JJton^ 
und dit gtisUfien (numUautn dts ftatnoMsilun \atn~ 
mihimm (Bonn I02 t\ Pirrulf, D, J raditionult\mt it 
demoiratte (and id Pins 1923) p 109 40 (nil min, 
Rcn6, / orm dt crtttque bit train, it phdosophujue (Paiib 
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BARRIOS, JUSTO RUFINO (183^-80, Gua- 
temalan statesman Banio«i joinid the lilKnl 
anticlcncal movement, becoming one of its out- 
standing military kadirs In March, 1S73, is 
acting president of Ciuatcmala he aUdisliid the 
clerical privilege of immiinitv from the jurisdic- 
tion of civil courts and pmclaimcd freedom of 
religious worship. Soon after his inauguration as 
president m June, 1873, he announced that all 
ecclesiastical endowments were to be mtrged in 
a national bank and that marriages solcmni/td 
between foreigners in Guatemala in accordance 
with laws of their own country should be valid 
By later decrees he abolished all invents, 
divested cemeteries of their religious chai actor 
and stipulated that a civil ceremony should be 
the only legal form of marril^e. He also fostered 
the cause of education and dded in the develop- 
ment of railway and telegraphic communica- 
tions. Barrios long cherished the plan of restor- 
ing the Federation of Centl&l American States, 
wh^ch had dissolved about 1839. After hia sec- 
ond election as president he issued on February 
28, 1885, a decree proclaiming that a Central 
American Union was established. This ambi- 
tious announcement provoked bitter opposition 
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in some quarters, especially in Nicaragua and 
Salvador. Dictator Barrios led hib army into 
Salvador and fell m battle on April 2, 1885 He 
died fighting for an ideal that was nut yet ac- 
ceptable to all the Central American republics 
That ideal ignored the fact that the j( alousies of 
local politicians, the heterogencit> of the popu- 
lation, the lack of a common monetaiy system 
and the difhculty of intercornmunieation were 
grave obstacles to the permanent esUblishment 
of a Central American I nion 

WiiiivM SiTVf RomursoN 

Consult BurRCs^, T ^ Jmto Rufina Bantus iPhilultl- 
phu U)2(i)t Bincroft, II H, Ihstoty of ( cntral 
/Inietua 1^01 /AS/, 3 \ols (Sin I ranciseo 1882 87) 
\ol 111, chs xx-xxi 

B\RRON, CLARIATL WALKFR 
igzS), American financnl journalist and news- 
paper owner lit was born in Boston and began 
his career as stenographer for a court reixnter 
He s(X)n ol * mtd nportoriil appointments on 
various newspapers, and fiiiilK joined the staft 
of the Boston Transcript (1S7J.) He took 
charge of the financial depntment of this news- 
pipir and beeami esptciilh concemeJ with 
the development of new mithods of obtumn" 
information, quick transmission of news and 
publication of e\ict facts instead of impressions 
or rumors on financnl topus In 1SS7 Banon 
instituted a news bulletin seniec in the Boston 
finaiKial elistnct, this service supplied inform i- 
tion to subscribers b> meins of 1 senes of slq •», 
first typewritten or mimeogi iphed, then printed 
Later it developed into a daily finaneiil news- 
paper, the Boston Nmr Bureau In 1S97 he 
established a simil ir serv ice in Philidelphi 1, the 
Philadelphia News Bureau For both cities he 
hid a working arrangement for the interehinge 
of news with I)ow Jones and Compinv of New 
York City In 1902 Birron purehised this 
business, which included a loe il bulletin svstem, 
a ticker^ for transmitting news instant ineously 
by wire, and a newspiper, the* Wall Street 
Journal^ he thus consolidated the three princq 1 
financial news organizations in the Last lie 
enlarged and developed both the ticker service 
and the financial news getting svstem of the 
enterprise generally, and by establishing more 
satisfactory relations with the patenttH-s who 
controlled the ticker lu* insured an clTeetive 
forking agreement between them and the news- 
paper As a reporter and newspaper owner 
Barron made an important contiibution to the 
^velopment of financial journalism by building 
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up a more complete and essentially factual way 
of treating current events in the field of finance 
and speculation. 

H. Parker Willis 

BARROS, JOAO DL (1496-1570), Portuguese 
historian and colonial administrator Barros’ 
romance of chivalry, Clanmundo (Coimbra 
1^20), attracted the attention of the king and 
led to his being eommissioned to wnte the 
history of the Portuguese in India The kmg’s 
death interrupted the project, but his successor, 
John HI, appointed Barros general agent for the 
Portuguese eolonics in 1533, and his long resi- 
de nec m India and close contact with colonial 
aff nrs enabled him to eollcct the documents and 
data for this history It was favorably received 
throughout Lurope and caused Barros to be 
known ''s the ‘ Portuguese Livy ” It was char- 
aeteri/cil by an impartiality somewhat marred 
bv a pitnotic tone and lack of critical spint. 
But It stamps Barros as the hrst modem Portu- 
giK historian Besides prov iding a v ast amount 
of nev\ data in the best style of the age it was 
the first b(K)k to dissipate the absurd contempo- 
rarv legends regarding 4 sia From it Camoens 
drew the inspiration for his Limadas Through 
the wide circulation of his chief work and also 
through his Grammatica de lim^a partuguesa 
(I isbon i^o) Barros was very influential m 
fixing the Portuguese language He was also 
the autb r of various moial essays (some of 
which rec<. ed the approval of the Inquisition) 
defending raditional ethical principles against 
opportunism and sclf-intcrest Some of his 
unpublished manuscripts deal with the history, 
geography and natural history of India and 
Africa 

I. L Bernard 

Important t ofks Asia de loam de Barros dos feitos 
que os poitu^uizes fi^cfam no desccdtnmento e con- 
qutsta di\ mans e Urras do Ornnte (fir?t 3 vols 
hsbim iqsz 63, 4th aoI Midrid 2615), the work 
IS completei! b Dieiso de Couto 12 \ols (I isbon 
1602-71) and thi whole edited in 24 \uK by Se\trim 
de I aru (1 islxin 177S 88) with a life of Barros 

Consult *Se\trim de I ana, M, m Vanos discursos 
pohtuos (T isbon 179O P I7*-24S, Barbosa Machado, 
D , Btblwtheca lusitana, 4 sols (Lisbon I 74 *“ 59 )f 
Bell, A 1 G , Portuguese Literature (Oxford 1922) 
p 192-98 

BARROT, CAMILLE HYACINTHE 
ODILON (1791-1873), Trench pohtical figure. 
Under the Restoration he acquired a reputation 
as a lawyer and won the adiiuration of the 
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liberals by upholding the right of Protestants to 
leave their homes iindcconitcd during Catholic 
pfocessit)ns. Ho became a leader of the society 
“Aide-toi, Ic-ciel-t’aiilcra/' the object of which 
was to arouse the middle classes against the 
Restoration go\f rnment. After the Revolution of 
1830, in which he supj^Hirted I^fayette, Barmt 
became leader of the dynastic op)X)$ition» the 
left ^\ing of the monarchist party, in tlic 
Chamber of IVputies and directed the force of 
his brilliant though |Mmipous orator}* against the 
policies of the conser\ati\es. He eventually 
joined the republicans in their demand for an 
extension oi the tranchise ami took a conspicu- 
ous part in the banquet campaign wliich was the 
immediate cause of the Revolution of 1S44S. 
Alanned at this untbreseen consequence Karrot 
made an unsuecessful attempt on the twenty- 
fourth of February to siive the monarchy. When 
lx>uis Najx>leon Honaparte bec*imc president of 
the Republic he chose Barrot to presiile over the 
Council of Ministers, but s<k)ii dismissed him iis 
an inetfeetive p>litician. .\Uer the coup d etat of 
1851 Barn)t remained in retirement until 'Fhiers 
appointed him president of the Council of State 
under the Third Republic. In De la ccntralha^ 
lion et de svs ijfits (Paris iSbi) Barrot advocated 
the fostering of municipal and deparlincnMl 
liberty as a means of creating a check ufwin the 
recurrent revolutions in Paris, 

Wliil 

Consult: Barnet, C*. H. D., Mtfnmru postftumer, cil, hy 
Duveryicr dc lliiunmne, 4 voK. (2nd ed. Fans 1875- 
76»; I-jori-C'.irn, (J., “Notice sur la vie et It's travaux 
<Jc Ohiem Barrot” in Aeatlcniic des Sciences .Morales 
et Politiques, Stumts ft haraux, vol. Kxxvni, pt. i 
(102K) 27 'rhun‘au-I>inKin, F., de lu 

monanhie de juillct, 7 voU. 12nd cd. Fans 188N1. 

BARROWS, SAMCKI. JUNK (1845-1909), 
American prison reformer. He was editor of 
the Christian Register ^ the I 'nitarian t»rgan, from 
1880 to i-St/). During this period he became 
identified with many liberal reform mov^*ineiit.s 
and develoiH-d a lusting interest in W’ork for the 
condemned criminal. He had long been active 
in prison reform when he was chosen secretary 
of the New York Prison AssiK*iation (x89<>). In 
his ten years of .service he studied many aspects 
of prison reform and advfKatcd better prison 
constniction, vvtirk and recreation for prisoners, 
state control of prisoms and the al>olition of the 
fee system for sheriffs. Barrows was primarily 
concerned, however, with the sul)stitiition of 
treatment for punishment in the care of crimi- 
nals through the use of parole, probation, the 


indeterminate sentence and the reformatory. 
He was instniment;il in securing the t)as8;ige of 
the New York probation law of 1901, the re- 
formatory and probation laws of Oklahoma and 
the federal parole law. Barrows was appointed 
American member of the International Prison 
Commission in 1896; he also served as the first 
American president of the International Prison 
Congri'ss. He wrote many magazine articles on 
prison reform and drew up numennis reprjrts 
including several for the International Prison 
Association. 

Frank J. Bhcxo 

Comidt: B.irnms, Isabel (*., -*1 Sunnv Life (BiKtcm 
1013I: Kc‘ll(>ue» F.iiil I'., “.S.iimifl June Ikinows" m 
The Sun fy, vdI. xmi (i«;oc;) J07 13. 

BARlliR. 'File word barter in Its simplest use 
means exchange. 'Fhe sense in which the tenn 
is now commonly iiseil is the exch.inging of 
grM>ds for goods as a stage in the devilopment of 
economic relations. Hildchraiui’s well known 
stages of barter, money and ciedit economy 
were vahuble, but further studv bv two gvnera- 
tioiis of scholars has added material for alter.! 
tion at some jv)ints and for refinement at othiTs. 
At present we must eoiisuh r in connection with 
early development four dilierent categories or 
stJiges: gift economy, gift barier economy, pine 
barter and money barter. Of course these sUgis 
should not be consnlered iiniversid or inevitalde; 
the various categories would aivvavs overlap. 

Among the rno.st primitive men there was no 
barter, but there was a practise f)f m.iking gift". 
Some of the gifts were somewliat instinctive as 
in the giving food to the young, religious as 
in offerings to the spirits or simply .social as 
in scores of different kinship and other relations, 
formal and infonnal. 

When men began to crinsider returning gift 
for gift, a new .stage, gift barter, was developing. 
No exact notion of e(|iiivalents probably existed; 
it was enough, at least at finst, that a fjfxhl will 
gift be followed by a return gift. The gift had 
become reciproail, often acoonipanicd by elab- 
orate ceremonial. Indeed early human existence 
was shot thmiigh with a heavy burden of 
relations worked out by mems of gifts. One of 
the most interesting examples of gift •barter 
economy is the knla of the Tiobriand Islanders, 
so fascinatingly described by Malinowski. 1 he 
kula was a well ordered practise of exchanging 
ornaments. Necklaces of red shells were passed 
from one to another in a clockwise rotation; 
armlets of white shells were passed counterw'isc. 
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An individual had kula brothers to whom he 
sent necklaces and from whom he received 
armlets, and others to whom he sent armlets 
and from whom he received necklaces. Magic 
and ceremony were closely intertwined with the 
exchange. Kula brothers exchanged ornaments 
within the tribe or between tribes without regard 
to the friendship or enmity of their tribes. 
Probably this is an unusual institution when 
amsidered in its entirety. However, what is 
most interesting in this instance is the fact that 
along with the social intercourse went a dawning 
sense of objective values. The ornaments were 
valued in themselves in so far as they were worn 
or as the mere possession of them gave distinc- 
tion. But the fortunes of men fluctuated as com- 
monplace or highly prized ornaments came their 
way, soon in turn to be passed on to another. 

Pure barter finally came u|)on the scene as 
an exchange of grNuls with a developing sense 
of equivalents, not of gCK>d intimtions but of 
comnioditi<’s ^'^oselv anmected with the kula, 
for example, is an open barter of goods. One 
hunch of taro may be worth one bundle of iish; 
one lime jxit, a dozen eoeoanuts or two pieces 
of sago. In early Irish history eight sheep were 
commonly worth one cow . Pure barter probabh 
developed through silent trade. Among various 
African tribes it has long been customary for 
people to leave on their bounilary some of their 
surplus products, expecting to find a suitable 
article in return. At times what is expected may 
be expresscil in so many beans or pt bbles laid 
nearby. If tcK) nuicli is looked for, no exchange 
may take place. In this dumb barter we lia\e 
g(H>ds exchanged for goods. In the process there 
is no social intercourse and even a little danger 
if one party feels aggrieved. The whole trans- 
action is bast'd u|X)n objective values. Of course 
no money is used; it is purely a matter of tnick. 

In money barter economy goods arc still 
bartered for goods but in terms of a common 
measure pf value. I'he almost classic locus is the 
Island of Yap, where goods are exchanged ’U 
terms of heavy circular flat stones resting in the 
native’s yard or at the lx)ttom of the sea if lost 
in transit. Other illustrations are found among 
peoples using metals by weight, especially iron 
and copper, which are obviously too clumsy to 
be much used in exchange. 

The existence of money barter as an inter- 
mediate stage bctw'ccn pure barter anel money 
exchange presupposes the evolution of a com- 
modity into a common measure of value for 
other commodities before it is generally used 
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as a medium of exchange. This is contrary to 
the traditional view according to which the 
development of a medium of exchange precedes 
that of a common measure of value. 'Phe latter 
hypothesis is consistent with the emphasis on 
the circulatory power rather tliifn on the stand- 
ard of value function of money, which naturally 
I>re vailed at the time when writers w’crc chiefly 
interested in coined money. It minimizes the 
amount of barter by assuming that early trade 
was carried on not between indniduals within 
the grf)up, but only between groups. This \iew 
was supjH>rted by the contemporary notion of 
community of property. 

The concept of barter was employed in eco- 
nomic theory as a method of simplifying the 
analysis where it was desirable to go beneath 
the “money surface” of economic phenomena. 
It ftMinc* Its uses in the assumed “nidc state" 
of society in classical discussions of value and 
hypothetical explanations of the origin of money. 
It has done yeoman’s service in marginal utility 
ecoiioniics and is still widely used in the neo- 
classical theory of international trade. Since in 
the latter case gold bullion is implicitly involved 
as a measure of \aluc, the concept used is that 
of money barter rather than of pure barter. 

N. S. B. Gras 

*SVf: AUrktt; Vaut; Moniy; Commerce; Inter- 

NAIIONAI. '1'rade. 

Consult: Ifildcbiand, Bninn, “XaUiral- Geld- und 
Creditwir^^- baft’* in JahhucherJur Natiomilokonomie 
und Sfatisi » 'ol. ii (iSf»4) 1-24, reprinted in his 
Satwmdokoi 1 •nie und andcre Srhriftm (Jena igzz) 
p. 325 57; Bucher, Kiirl, Die Entstehunc der Volks~ 
xinHihaf (Tubingen iSqa), tr. by S. M. Wickett as 
Industrinl Evolution (New York 1901) chs. i-v; 
Gppenhcimrr, Franz, Theorie der reinen und polite 
ischen Okownnie, in Das Systetn der Soziuhffie, vols. 
i-iv (Jena 1922-29) \ol. iii, pt. i, p. 277-301; Hoyt, 
Elizabeth E., Primitive Tfade; Its Psycholo^* and 
Etonomics (i^mdon 192b); (irierson, P. J. M., 7 'he 
Silent Trade (Edinburgh 1903); Malinowski, Bron- 
islaw, “'riic Primitive Economics of the Trobriand 
Islamicrs” in Eiowmic Journal, \ol. xxxi (1921) 1 -16, 
and Affionauts of 1 he IVesterft Pacific (lx)ndon IQ22); 
Mauss, Marcel, Essai sur le don” in Vannee 
rociolo)fique, 11. s., \ol. i (1923-24) 30-186; Firth, 
Ra>Tnond, Primitive Economtis of the Neto Zealand 
Maori (New York 1929) ch. xii. 

BARTH, PAUL (1858-1922), one of the found- 
ers of historical sociology in Germany. He was 
ti dined in philosophy under Richard Avenarius, 
Max Heinze and Wilhelm Wundt at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic. As a young school teacher 
he traa struck by the cleavage between the 
official German historiography of the neo- 
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Rankiana and the other great branch of H^lian 
philosophy of history, the Marxian materialism, 
that was getting hold of the lower classes of his 
country. Admitted as a Privatdocent at I^ipsic 
on the basis of his dissertation, Die Geschichis* 
philosophie H^ls und der Uegelianer (lA;ipsic 
1890, and ed. 1925), he began to look for a 
healing of this cleavage through the adoption 
of the new sociology* of Comte and Spencer, 
for the reception of which his university had 
been prepared by the work of Wundt and Karl 
Lamprccht. Accordingly in his work Die 
Philosophie der Geschichie ak Soziologie (l^ipsic 
1897, 4th ed. 1922) he came to identify what 
he conceived to be the real scientific task of 
histoiy', as opposed to mere fact finding and 
artistic narrative, with the task of sociology. 
Although strictly opposed to the economic one- 
skledness of historical materialism he was no less 
convinced of the strict applicability of the stand- 
ards of natural science to historical knowledge 
and combated sharply the distinction made be- 
tween **nomothetic^' science and ^‘ideographic’* 
history by the philosophical school of Wlndel- 
band and Kickert. As a pupil of Wundt he also 
upheld against this school the connection be- 
tween the psychology of history and scK*iety and 
the new scientific and experimental psychology 
which was then invading the preserves of (ler- 
man academic philosophy. He objected to 
American sociology on account of its pre\'al&nt 
interest in modem and practical, as distinct 
from historical and theoretical, questions. But 
conversely it may be said of himself that too 
close an association with the problems of con- 
temporary historiography prevented him from 
fully realizing the specific and systematic possi- 
bilities of sociological methods. 

Barth was one of the first in Germany to 
base on the new experimental psychology a 
sodological pedagogy, by which he meant to 
supplant the system of Herbart so long prevalent 
there. His Die Elemente der Erziehunos- und 
Unterrichtslehre (I^ipsic 1906, 10th ed. 1923) 
was transbted into Russian, Spanish and Swe- 
dish. In his later works, such as Die NoHoendig^ 
knt eines systematischen Moralunterrichts ( Leipsic 
1919, 2nd ed. 1920) and Ethische Ji^endfuhrung 
(Leipsic 1919), he again advocated socio-ethical 
education based on moral values common to all 
ethical and religious systems. 

Carl Brinkmann 

Consulti Barth*! autobiography in Die deutsche Philo^ 
sophie der Gegemcari in Selbitdarsteliungen^ ed. by 
Raymund Scl^dt, vol. i (Lcipaic 1921) p. i-ao. 


BARTH, THEODOR (1849-1909), German 
politician and publicist. As syndic of the Bremen 
chamber of commerce in 1879 he fought m 
the Bundesmt against Bismarck’s tariff reform. 
Fmm 1881 to 1903, save for a brief interruption, 
he wa» a member of the German Reiclistag. 
With tlie founding of the Nation in 1883 he 
created the Circle of Liberal Politicians, mem- 
bers of which had left the National Liberal 
party in 1880. During a quarter of a century 
(until 1907) the Nation w^as the best informed 
and most distinguished of Geimm periodicals. 
Barth was a brilliant writer and enthusiastic 
speaker and in his mobile temperament was the 
exact opposite of Kiigen Richter, from whom 
he separated in 1893 after nine years of collab- 
oration. He was the most consistent protagonist 
of free trade, an early advocate of democratic 
parliamentarianism and of adecpiate interna- 
tional understanding. Although he was decid- 
edly antisociahst, fmm 1903 on he sided with 
Naumann in uiging a tactical coalition of 
Liberal and S<Kial Democratic parties. When 
Chancellor Bulow succeeded in forming a cem- 
8er\ative-liberal c'oalition in 1908, Barth wa^ 
deeply disappointed and withdrew^ from the 
party of which he had been the leader and 
standard bearer for $0 many vears, .\s a political 
type he was akin to Carl Sclmrz in his idealistic 
conception of politicsil and social problems. He 
looked with apprehension upon the rise of im- 
perialism among the nations and worked with 
a noble zeal to clarify international relations. 

Tunmoit 111 I S'' 

Consult', Cvyaax, Paul, **Theodor Barth” in Sdmfizer- 
uche Blatter fur WirUt hafts* und Sozialpohtik, vol. 
XVII (1909) 480 500; Fcder, Ernst, Theodor Barth und 
der demokratnche Gedanke (Gotha 1919)* 

BARTOLISTS. See Commentators. 

BARTOLUS OF SASSOFERRATO (1314 
57), mediaeval jurist. He took his doctors 
degree at Bologna at the age of twvnty and 
taught at Pisa and Perugia until his early death. 
His immense reputation as the “prince of jur- 
ists” rests wholly upon his enormous literary 
output during his short but productive life. 

Bartolus was primarily a practising jurist who 
attempted to bring order into the confusion 
resulting from the competing systems of the 
Roman, canon, feudal and customary law of his 
time His teaching upon the theory of statutes 
is the real beginning of analysis upon the con- 
flict of laws. He conceded universality to to 
Roman law but held certain statutes to e 
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restricted in their operation to the persons and 
things under the jurisdiction of the sovereignty 
\ihich enacted them. Fundamentally he thus 
taught that there are laws which do not have 
exterritorial effect— a great departure in the 
Middle Ages which tended to exalt personal 
law. The Dutch and French statutists who 
succeeded him, as well as more modem the- 
orists, have been unable to impair the essential 
force and value of his doctrines. He may thus 
be regarded as the founder of private interna- 
tional law in the same way that (irotius is am- 
sidered the founder of public international law. 

Of wider interest is Bartolus’ conception of 
jurisprudence. To him ch ilis sapieniia^ which 
may well be translated “social science/* was, 
next to theology, the highest of human interests. 
The supreme office of the jurist was to interpret 
law in such ways as would conduce to the great- 
est g(x>d of sr)ciely as an organic whole. While 
he taught the highest respect for all authority, 
human ''no Jivine, he claimed the right of 
indi\idiiai judgment in apphing this authority 
to practical sfx'i.il needs. It w^as this independ- 
ence of judgment that gave to the opinions of 
Bartolus an impoitancc second only to that of 
the original sources of the law themselves. 

I'he {xditiail tliwry of Bartolus, as expressed 
in his treatise De regimine chitatis^ had a pro- 
found influence upon later discussion, seen 
notably in Rousseau and Montesquieu, He 
accepts the Aristotelian division of governments 
into monarchy, aristocracy and democracy, but 
only as a general scheme. He amplilics this 
classification in two practical ways: first, by 
showing the probable perversions of government 
into tyranny, oligarchy and demagogy, and sec- 
ond, by noting its special applications to small, 
large and medium sized communities. Thus 
democracy is suited only for the small, mon- 
archy only for the large, and a modification of 
both for the medium sized, governments. 'Fhcre 
is no absolute standard. 'Fhis many sided free- 
dom from a priori dogmatism w^as Bailo’-is* 
great contribution to the clearing away of mcui- 
acval obstacles to straight thinking upon the 
deepest problems of social oiganization. 

Ephraim Emerton 

Works: Collected works of Bartolus appeared in 1563 
(Lyons, 7 vols.), 1577 ('^urin), 1588-89 (Basel, 11 
vols.), 1590 (Venice, 11 vols.) and 1602 (Venice). 
English translations of some of Bartolus’ works are 
Humamm and Tyranny; Studies in the Italian 
Trecento, cd. by Ephraim Kmerton (Cambridge, Mass. 
*9*5); and Bartolus on the Conflict of Lotos, tr. by 
lOicph H. Beale (Cambridge, Mass. i9»4)- 
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Consult: Woolf, C. N, S., Bartolus of Sasspferrato 
(Cambridge, Eng. 1913); Great Jurists of the Worlds 
ed. by John Macdonell and Edward Manson (Boston 
*914) P* 45”57; Figgis, J. N., “Bartolus and the 
D^clopment of European Political Ideas” in Royal 
Historical Society, Transactions, n. s., vol. xix (1905) 
147-68; Savigny, F. C. von, GesclHclae des romischen 
Rechts iin Mittelalter, 7 vols. (2nd ed. Heidelberg 
1843-51) vol. \i, ch. liii; I.ain6, Armand, Introduction 
ou droit international prii*e, z vols. (Paris 1888-92) 
vol. i, p. 131-63; Meili, Friedrich. “Die theoretisohen 
Abhandlungen von Bartolus und Baldus liber das 
intemationale Privat- und Strafrccht” in Niemeyers 
ZciUchnft fUr internationales Rechts vol. iv (1894) 
258-69, 340-46 and 446-73. 

BARTON, CLARA (1821-1912), the founder 
of the American branch of the Red Cross. She 
was bom in Oxford, Massachusetts, began to 
teach at the age of fifteen and continued until 
1854 when she became a clerk in the Patent 
Office :»t Washington. One of the first women to 
hold a regular government clerkship with the 
same work and salary as a man, she was an 
early supporter of woman’s suffrage and equal 
pay for equal work. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War she volun- 
teered her services to W'ounded soldiers in 
Washington, soliciting hospital supplies from 
Massachusetts friends. Later she secured per- 
mission to go to the front and arranged to have 
supplies follow her. She cooperated cordially 
with the Sanitary Commission but went as a 
free lance; an individualist by nature she found 
it diffiailt to work under supcr\'ision. Making 
Washingu'ii her headquarters she moved when- 
ever new'o of a battle reached the capital. 
Finally she became superintendent of the de- 
partment of nurses for the Army of the James 
and took charge of the hospitals of an entire 
army corps. 

When the Franco-Pmssian War broke out 
Miss Barton was in Europe and again gave her 
services. There she saw the Red Cross in 
action. T^tcr she published a small pamphlet. 
The Red Cross of the Geneva Convention^ What 
It Is (Washinp^' n 1878), and secured the interest 
of President Garfield in American adhesion to 
the Red Cross treaty. In 1881 when the Ameri- 
can National Society of the Red Cross was 
organized in Washington she became its presi- 
dent. Her new organization found a great oppor- 
tunity for 8er\fice in national calamities. In its 
iirst year she conducted the disaster relief work 
of the Red Cross after the Michigan forest fires. 
She directed relief in the Mississippi floods of 
1883 and 1884, the Texas famine of 1885, the 
Cliarleston earthquake (1886), the Johnstown 
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flood (i 889)» Armenian massacre of 1896 
in Turkey and the (jalveston tornado and flood 
of 1900. In 1898 she went to Cuba with a cargo 
of supplies for the rcconcvntrados and was here 
when the Maiw was blown up. She then organ- 
ized Red Cross ser\'icc on the battleflelds and 
in the hospitals. 

The American Red Cross was rcincorporated 
in 1900 by a new act of Congress and two years 
later Miss Barton was elected president for life. 
She did not occupy this oflicc for long, howe\er, 
for an unhappy controversy aiose in the Red 
Cross during the years 1902-04 which leil to 
her retirement in 1904. She was then well past 
eight)” and in many wa\’s her methods were still 
individualistic when a highly organi/ed system 
had become neccssar)’. But her ilexoted ser\ice 
of nearly a quarter of a centiirj* had left the Red 
Cn)ss with a wide popular appeal and noble 
traditions of humanitarian ser\'ice from which 
a great organization has developed. 

lOniTH .Abbott 

Consult' Barton, W. E., The Life of (^hmi Ihuton^ 
a >ob. <B<i6ton 1*122), Fplcr, I*. II., The Lift of Clara 
Burton (New York 1915); fnited .States, Ilou^c of 
Representatt\cs, 64thConK*t and ami .Scs>h., C'om- 
nitter on the I.iibnir>’, Memorial to Ctata liaiUm^ 
Heann^t on II , R. 1O60O (Wa^hin^ton 1<>17). 

BARTON, JOHN (dates of birth and death 
unknown), early nineteenth centurj' English 
economist. He is remembered chictly for fiis 
pamphlet entitled Observations on the Ciratm^ 
stances zchich influence the Condition of the Im~ 
bourtnst Classes of SocUty (London 1H17). In it 
Barton pointed out the fallacy implicit in the 
1817 report of the Select Committee on Poor 
Law, which assumed that c\erj' increase in 
capital necessarily sets in motion a proportion- 
ately increased amount of lalxir. lie held, on 
the contrary, that an increase of capital at 
the disposal of the employer leads to the in- 
troduction of labor saving machinery and so 
diminishes rather than augments the den* ind for 
labor. Since periods of unemployment are inev- 
itable, he advocated a pmgram of public relief. 
In his chapter on machinery, added to the third 
edition of the Principles^ Ricardo conceded 
Barton's point to the extent of admitting that 
an mcrease of capital will be followed by an 
increased demand for labor st diminishing 
ratio.’* Malthus’ answer to Barton reduced itself 
to the assertion that in general **the use of fixed 
capital is extremely flivorable to the abundance 
of circulating capital” {Principles of Political 
Economy^ London 1820, p. 261-^5). In specific 


refutation of Barton, McCulbch aigues in an 
appendix to his Principles that the introduction 
of machines lowers costs and enables consumers 
to use the unspent income in buying other 
goiHls. In spite of these criticisms Barton secured 
general recognition for the notion that the 
portion of capital providing the demand for 
labor might vary independently of variations in 
total capital. 

W. II. Dawson 

Consult: Cannan, Edwin, .-I llistarv of the Theorte\ of 
Production and I)iKtnhution (2nd ed. l^ndon 1903; 
p. 114-16, 259. 

B.\SEIX)\V, JOHANN BERNHARD (1724- 
90), (Jcrmaii educator. .Alter a restless youth 
and a period (»f theological studies he bet.inio 
in 174Q a prixate tutor. In this capacity he 
tested the “natural method” of instruction in 
Latin, a subject on which he wrote his doctor s 
thi^is. For a number of ye.irs his pedagogical 
career was interrupted by c\teiuled contro- 
\ersies in which his theological writings imoKed 
him. lie rexerted to pedagogy, hoxvexer, with 
the publication of tlu‘ Vorsttlluni^en an Mvnuh- 
ew/ri*w;M/e (Bremen 1768; later ed. by T. Frit/si h, 
Unixers,d-BihIiothck, Leipsic 1903 06), a pros- 
elxtizing work in which he adxocated non- 
sectarian, practical instruction by the play 
methoil. His appeal aroused xxide interest and 
procured the financial support that made pos- 
sible the publication of the KUwentarhuch^ an 
elementary textbook, and the Methodenhuch^ 
which were c«)mbined to form the Elementar- 
tcerk (3 vols., Dessau 1774; critical ed. by 'F. 
Fritzscl), l.cipsic 1909). In 1774 Basedow 
founded a model school in Dessau xvhich xxa*^ 
called the Philanthropin. The chief features of 
the school w’ere plain loose unifonns, physical 
exercise, walking trips, manual training and 
handicraft, a humane and spontaneous atmos- 
phere and a “natural** mode of life, but it also 
provided for the active stimulation of ambition 
through orders of merit. The contrast to the 
traditional pedantic school methods attracted 
such able pedagogues as Campe, Guts Muths, 
Olivier, Saizmann, Trapp and Wolke. Bsise- 
dow*8 restless and contentious temperament 
combined with other unpleasant traits made all 
his colleagues Icax'c him and caused serious 
crises in the life of the Philanthropin. Shortly 
before his death Basedow withdrew, and in spite 
of clever advertising, good tcachere and recog- 
nized results the school closed in 1793* 

In his early works Basedow anticipated Rous- 
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seau as the herald of a rationalistic pedagogy. 
While Emile cannot have failed to influence 
him, he went beyond Rousseau in requiring 
that education be conducted in a community of 
students and that they be instructed at an early 
age in religious and sexual matters. He became 
the first rallying jwiiit of philanthnjpinism — 
the school of German educational thought in 
which “reason” and “nature” were used as con- 
cepts underlying a demand for reform in schcxil 
organization and methods of instruction. l‘his 
reform called for state schools under state super- 
vision W'ith departmental separation, objective 
instruction and the substitution of comersation 
for grammar and memorized \ocal)ularics as a 
method of teaching. 

I In MIT Wiese 

Consult: Dicstelmann, Richard, Johann Bernhard 
13 nsedoti\ (iioshc Kr/ichcr senes, \<» 1 . n (l^ipsic 
RaseiloM, Annin, “J<»h.inn Ik-rnhard liasctiow 
1724 1700” in Frudmh Mann\ ptidmiofiiu he\ 
zin, \ol. cmxcv ( L.iiiK;ens<ilAi 1024), itmtaininK a 
hihlioaraj » uu n Alfredo, Vedimmone jilanltu- 
pua. ui'Ua duttnna e nelV Optra di (jiaianni Uanardo 
Ba\edou' (Milan igao). 

BASINC; POINT PRICLS arc delivered prices 
cdculated by adding together the establLslud 
price at some jxiint, called the basing i^oint, 
and specified freight charges from such }x>int 
to the several points for A^hich these prices arc 
made, this formula being applied irrespective 
of actual origin of shipments or of actual freight 
incurred. 'I'here may he a single basing point, 
as l^ittsburgh formerly was for rolled steel, or 
multiple basing points, as there arc now for 
many steel products, cement and other commod- 
ities. In the latter case the basing point price 
for any given locality is the lowest sum of price 
at basing point plus freight therefrom, all basing 
points considered. Zone prices, as the term is 
commonly used, are a form ot single basing 
point prices. The 7x>nc price is uniform for each 
of a series of specified areas or /ones and is the 
sum of a price for basing point plus some ^ '^rt 
of average of freight rates thercfmm to varu us 
points in the zone. Zone prices for steel liascd 
upon Pittsburgh were common prior to 1903. 
The practise of equalizing freight or of allowing 
to the buyer freight in excess of that from the 
mill nearest to destination freightwise is a 
variant of the multipiv basing point system. 
This practise rests on the theory of substantially 
uniform mill prices for standardized commodi- 
ties shipped by mills variously located. Although 
prices are f. o. b. mill, freight equalized, if all 


mill prices are uniform, the formula results in 
a price for a given destination likewise uniform 
for all mills and made up of the mill price plus 
the lowest freight, all mills considered. The 
terms basing pr>int and basing line are used 
also in connection with railrodd rates. 

Conspicuous as an example of basing point 
practise in the manufacturing field and illus- 
trati\e of its nature, economic effects and legal 
status is the so-called Pittsburgh -plus s\sicm. 
Steel manufactured by mills outside Pittstuirgh 
was quoted f. o. h. Pittsburgh, but was actually 
sold only (with certain minor exceptions) at a 
dcli\ered price, i.e. the price f. o. b. Pittsburgh 
plus the all rail freight therefrom. I’his practise, 
which occurred sjxiradically prior to 1901, had 
by 1904 become general in mlled steel and was 
showm in the action by the Federal Trade Com- 
missioi against the United States Steel Cor- 
jx)ration, 1921-24, to have been an adjunct of 
the associations, agreements, pools, understand- 
ings and like devices for fixing and maintaining 
prices common to the steel industry prior to 
1903 and for some time thereafter. It served 
the purpose of stabilizing the industry because 
it made the price of sled throughout the country 
depend upon a single variable: tlic price at 
Pittsburgh as established by the Steel Corpora- 
tion. On September i, 1917, the War Industries 
Board established a Chicago base price o^i 
plates, shapes and bars equal to the Pittsburgh 
base, bu. »*cslored the exclusive Pittsburgh base 
on July . 918. 

In the 1.1st two decades of the century, steel 
fabricators outside Pittsburgh complained from 
time to time of discrimination in favor of Pitts- 
burgh users. They were not, however, seriously 
affected while railway rates remained low. The 
increase in railway rates, however, during and 
since tlu war aroused western fabricators to 
action. On August i, 1919, following the organic 
zation of several hundred steel fabricators into 
the Western Association of Rolled Steel Con- 
sumers, applic. ^ on was made by this association 
to the Federal Trade Commission for complaint 
against the Ignited Slates Steel Corporation and 
certain of its subsidiaries, alleging that Pitts- 
burgh-plus violated Section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act forbidding unfair meth- 
ods of competition and Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act witli respect to discriminatory prices. On 
April 26, 1921, complaint was issued by the 
commission. 

In defense of Pittsburgh-plus it was asserted 
that Pittsbuigh produced more steel than was 
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required for local consumption^ while other 
manufacturing points produced less. The sur- 
plus moving to points of deficit, even though 
they were producing points, would aiminand 
the Pittsburgh price plus the freight. This \%*ould 
result in the apparently discriminatory net mill 
prices for steel shipped from mills at points of 
deficit; but it was contended that this was a 
discrimination in good faith to meet competition 
and was permitted by Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act. This reasoning failed, however, to make 
clear why, if competition prevailed and there 
was a deficit production, for example, at Chi- 
cago, steel should be shipped therefrom at a 
net price lower than could be secureii by supply- 
ing the Chicago demand. In fact the te.«(timony 
and statistics furnished by steel manufacturers 
seemed to prove conclusively that Chicago 
produced much more steel than was required 
for local consumption. This surplus production 
coupled with costs actually below those at 
Pittsburgh made unreasonable the prices at 
Chicago, which were higher than tliose at Pitts- 
burgh by substantially the amount of the 
freight. 

The statement of the complainants, supported 
by the testimony of three economists, W. Z. 
Ripley, F. A. Fetter and J. R. Commons, 
contended that if steel w^ere sold under freely 
competitive conditions its sale would be made 
f. o. b. producing mill, the f. o. b. mill price 
being uniform for all destinations. They held 
that the abolition of Pittsburgh-plus would have 
beneficial results in the decentralization of steel 
fiibrication to points of relatively low cost pro- 
duction and large demand, in the substantial 
reduction of uneconomic freighting and finally 
in a reduction in prices to the ultimate con- 
sumers by an amount which would not only 
represent the Pittsburgh freight but also the 
existing increase in fabricators” and dealers’ 
overhead due to increased cost of material and 
restricted volume. 

On July 21, 1924, the commission ordered 
the defendants to cease and desist from quoting 
or selling in interstate commerce rolled steel 
products upon a Pittsburgh base price (unless 
shipped from Pittsburgh) or upon the price of 
any basing point other than that from which 
they were actually shipped. In 1922 the de- 
fendants had announced partial discontinuance 
of the Pittsburgh-plus practise and on Septem- 
ber 16, 1924, they iil(^ with the commission 
a report stating they would conform to the 
commission’s orders as fiir as practicable. 


While in this case the steel corporation had 
undisputed control of prices and the only charge 
was that of discrimination against non-Pitts- 
burgh users of steel, the legality of which 
practise under the Clayton and Federal Trade 
Commission .Acts has never been decided by 
the Supreme Court, another case involving the 
use of the single basing point in the attenqit to 
induce cr)mpeting manufacturers to quote uni- 
form delivered prices came before the Supreme 
Court on a charge of violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. In this ca,se, that of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Assoi'iation (268 IT. S. 
563, June, 1925), the court found that the 
publication of “average costs” and of the freight 
rate book listing rates from basing point (Catl- 
illac, Michigan) to destination cannot as such 
be taken as evidence of the existence of an 
agreement for fixing and maintaining prices and 
does not constitute an unlawful restraint of 
commerce. 

Where the industry is not IrK'ali/ed in a rela- 
tively small area the multiple 1\K>ing point 
sjstem appears to be more practie.iWe llhui the 
single basing point in bringing manntaiturers 
variously located to sell in a given locality at 
uniform delixered prices. It operates inoie c.isilv 
under the guise of active competition, and while 
the general average of its delivered prices may 
be lower it is not neccss.irily so. Mor«)vcr it 
maintains the uniformity of prices at the ilisii- 
nation point with all the rigor of the single 
basing point sjTitcm. The legality of this prac- 
tise was questioned on the basis of the Sin nnan 
Anti-Trust Act. In the Cement Manufacturers 
Protective A.ssociation case (268 V. S. 5SS, 
June, 1925) the Supreme Court niled that the 
compilation and distribution to members of the 
association of freight rate books listing rates 
from established basing points to consuming 
cities did not imply a purpose to control prices 
and was not in itself an unlawful restraint of 
commerce. * 

When the basing point practise is generally 
observ'ed by an industry, a definite price for 
each locality is fixed throi^gh the automatic 
operation of a formula mettod of selling, and 
all competition in price in such localities 
is thereby eliminated. The general level of 
delivered prices for the industry is forced 
above that of a freely competitive system by at 
least the amount of the cross freighting. More- 
over ufider the multiple as well as the single 
basing point sales arc made by the same manu- 
fiicturer at the same time at different net prices 
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such as apparently to constitute discrimination 
within the meaning of the Pittsburgh-plus 
decision. 

Cl. A, Sti.phfns 

See: Discriminations, Prict; Railroad IUiks; 
Trusts; Iron and Si eel Indus] ry. 

Consult: Commons, J. R., "Delivered Price Practice 
in the Steel Market*' in Ameriian Eiononnc 
fietv, vol. xiv (1924) 505-19; Peiter, F. A.. “The 
Kconomic I#aw of Market Areah’* in Quarterly Jtmtncd 
of Economics^ vol. xxxviii (1923 <24) 520 29; Tnited 
States, Federal Trade Commissitm, Detniom^ \ol. viii 
(July 21, 1924-March 22, 1925) i-r>s. 

BASNAGE, JACQUES CHRfiTFKN (1653- 
1725), Protestant theologian and historian. 
Forced to leave France after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, Basnage emigrated to 
Holland, where he was minister successively at 
Rotterdam and The Hague. Among his twenty- 
five works, mainly of theological interest, the 
most important is L'histoire et la rclitrton ties 
juifs depm\ Christ jusqu'a present (5 vols., 
Rotterdam lyo^^-ii; new ed., 15 \ols.. The 
Hague 1716-26; tr. by T. 'Faylor, I^ndun 1706, 
abr. 1 70S). This work, intended as a supplement 
to Jasephus, purports to deal willi litcrar}’ and 
intellectual as well as {xditical history. Basnage 
was ignorant of Hebrew and his work is there- 
fore based principally on the writings of Chris- 
tian theologians together with those Hebrew 
classics w'hich were accessible in Latin trans- 
lations and a few more recent works in Spanish 
and Portuguese. In his acceptance of authontics 
Basnage was uncritical, not to say credulous. 
But he was the first historian, whether Jew or 
Gentile, to envisage Jewish history as a com- 
prehensive whole from the Biblical age down 
to modern times and to draw upon secular as 
well as Hebraic sources for the reconstniction 
of the course of events. Hence Basnage ’s wifi"- 
num opus rapidly attained scmi-classical status 
among Jews as well as among Christians. It 
was considered by CJibbon and Voluirc the 
fundamental authority on the subject and w 
translated into English, Italian and even He- 
brew. Not until the nineteenth century was well 
advanced was it superseded by Jost’s Geschichte 
der Israeliten^ which was based upon it. 

Cecil Roth 

Consult: Mailhet, E. A., Jo •:«« Basnage, tlMogim, 
roR/rotiermfr, di^omate^ et fustorien (Gcne\'a 1880). 

BASSERMANN, ERNST (1854-1917). 
of the German National-Liberal party. He be- 
gan hia career as a practising lawyer and as a 
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member of the municipal council in his native 
Mannheim. In 1893, as a candidate of the 
National-Liberal party, he was elected to the 
Reichstag, where he served except for brief 
interruptions until his death. When Bennigsen 
retired in 1898 Bassermann succeeded him as 
party leader and, despite the pressure from one 
side to join the Conser\-atives and from the other 
to cooperate more closely with the parties of 
the I-eft, he effectively maintained the unity of 
his party. In 1902 he helped to put through the 
new' protective tariff. He was a close frient^ of 
Chancellor Billow and in 1907 he readily joined 
the conser\'ative-liberal bloc led by Billow in 
opposition to the coalition of the Center and 
Social Democratic parties. He was not in accord 
with Billow’s successr>r, Beth man n-Hollw'cg, 
whose handling of foreign affairs he considered 
unfortu: a^c. Bassermann later became con- 
vinced of the necessity of political reform 
through the grant of wider jx)wers to the Reichs- 
tag. After 1912 he therefore tended more toward 
the Left although he still refused to cooperate 
with the Social Democrats. During the war he 
was pessimistic about the future international 
position of Germany. Serious heart trouble 
prevented him from taking part in the move- 
ment for {>olitical reform which began in 1917. 

Bassermann 's speeches on foreign policy were 
collected and edited by Franz Mittelmann (Ber- 
lin 1914). 

Ludwig Brrgstrasser 

Consult: Roi .1, E. von, Ermt Bassermann (Berlin 
1925); (ioldschmidt, Hans, "Ernst Bassermann" in 
Deutsdws ^wgraphisc/ies Jahfbuch, vol. ii (1928) 13-18; 
Ksthenhun*, Theodor, Das Kaiserreich am Scheideweg 
V Berlin 1929). 

BASSETT. JOHN SPENCER (1867-1928), 
American liistorian and publicist. As professor 
of history at Trinity College (1893-1906), 
now' Duke University, and at Smith College 
(1906-28) he stimulated interest in the collection 
and publicatioi. jf historical material; and as 
founder and editor (1902-05) of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly he exerted himself to quicken 
and broaden the intellectual life of the South. 
His essay, “Stirring up the Fires of Race An- 
tipathy** {South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. ii, 1903, 
297 -305), provoked a public agitation of the race 
question. The feeling aroused by this incident 
involved Bassett in a controversy over academic 
freedom. 

Bassett edited several collections of personal 
documents illustrative of American history at 
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different periods, in connection with which an 
essay on the life and times of the Byrd family 
of Virginia is espiH:ijlly important, and wrote 
a number of important inonograplis on the 
history of North Carolina. His most notable 
historical publitations, however, were a IJje of 
Andretc Jackson (2 vols.. New York iQii; new 
ed. 1 vol., ii)i6), \aluablc chiefly for the period 
before Jackson s presidency; The Middle Group 
of American Histonans (New York 1917), which 
rcmsiins the standard contribution to that field 
of histork^raphy ; and The Gorrtspondence of 
Andrmjui kson (\ ols. 1 i\ , Washington 1 gafv- at); 
vols. V and \i be piibli.^hedk Tiider the 
inspiration of President Wilson address of 
January 22, 1917, on the essential tenns of 
peace, he wrote Th Lo\t Fruits of WaUrltn^ 
(New York 191S, and ed. 1919), a discussion 
of the outlook for world peace and a Ic.igue of 
nations. Ills last work, 7 At Lcaiiue of Piatiom: 
a Chapter in World Politu^ (New York 192S), 
is a critical but sympathetic history ot the 
league, of which he had bcctmic an eiithusustic 
supporter. 

Willi \M M.u Donud 

Consult: Smith Cnlle^e Alumnae Quarttrh^ \oL xix 
(i92«S) 2b«r'74: Smith Atiantu Quartttlx^ vol. xxvii 
(i() 28) 1 1 3- lb, Amertuin Ihaoruol ReticrVf \ul. xxxiv 
(1928-29) 

BASTIAX, ADOLF (1826-1905), German Sin- 
thropolcjgist. Bastian has been called the father 
of ethnography, the first naturalist of homo 
sapiens. He traveled widely to collect his speci- 
mens; between 1850 and i8tSo he \i.Mted Peru, 
Me.\ico, North America, China, Japan, Mon- 
golia, Siberia, India, Australia, the South Seas 
and Africa. Bastian described his findings in 
such w'orks as Der Mensch in der Geschichte 
(3 vols., Leipsic i860), the first detaileil descrip- 
tive account of exotic civilizations by one who 
had seen and heard for himself; the V biker des 
dstlichen Asien (6 vols., laripsic 1866- "*1); and 
Die Culturldnder des alien America (3 vols., 
Berlin 1878-89). In 1886 he became director 
of the Berlin Ethnological Museum, then ex- 
hibiting for the most part Bastian ’s own collec- 
tions. Three years later he left for Russia and 
the East, where he spent the greater part of his 
remaining years in travel and study. 

Although Bastian was a traveling naturalist he 
always remained a true spiritual son of the 
German philosophers. The basic concepts of his 
ethnological system were his ‘‘elemental ideas** 
’JEkmentargedanhen) set forth in Ethmsche Ele» 


mentargedanken in der l^kre vom Menschen 
(BcTlin 1895), his “folk-ideas’* (V dlkergedunken) 
set forth in his Der V blkergedanke . . . und 
seine Bei*rundung auf ethnologische Sammlungrn 
(Berlin 1881) and his “geographical provinces” 
set forth in Zur Lehre von den geographischm 
Ihroiinzen (Berlin 1886). The “elemental ideas,” 
although common to mankind, express them* 
sebes in \arying forms through the “folk-ideas” 
tied to geographical provinces in which environ- 
mental factors and historical processes — includ- 
ing im|)ortations from without cixiperatc in 
shaping local cultures. In these germinal idtMs 
some anticipations of modern anthro|x)logicdl 
concepts may be discerned. 'Phe “elemental 
ideas” apply to the (iriginal nature of man, the 
“folk -ideas” are now dhscussed as culture, while 
the geographical provinces foreshadow the 
“culture areas” of American anthropologists. 
Ikistian unfortunately did not claiify his thought 
by examples. Even the “elemental ideas” wtre 
nowhere enumerated. His literary habits wiie 
distracting and his lixely and iniaginatne style 
was vitiated by obscurities. Intirminable quota- 
tions, which bearwitness to an arna/ing erudition 
and a stupendous memory, pan'iilheses within 
parentheses, finally became so overwhelming 
that even Bastian’s friends and disciples could 
no longer read him. His miiicl died not of decay 
but of involution. 

ALrXANDIR (JOI niNWIMH 

Consult: Fi>r his life, Steincn, Karl von den, “(m- 
dachtnisrede auf A«hilf Bastian” in Zetluhnlt fut 
Fihnolf^c^ vol. xxxvii 23b -49. For a tompitu* 

hibliographv ol his wtitin^s up to 1X96, hifttna- 
tinnales AhIhi fur Kthnonraphie^ supplement to vol. i\ 
(iH*/*). For his idcics; IMnn, vol. v (i<>05) 1 V) 4 Vt 
Schwarz, Kkhard, .-hlolf liastians Ddire ton Lit- 
mvntar^ und Vvlktreetiunken (la:i|vsie 1909); Honms- 
hcim, Paul, “-Adolf Bastian und die Entwicklung dci 
ethnologischen Soziologic” in Knlner Viertebahr- 
sclmft fur SuHoloi*ie^ vol. vi (192b 27) bi- 76; Preu^s, 
K. 'III., “Adolt Bastian und dicheutige Volkcrkundc” 
in Ipvk lyey, p. H2-91. 

« 

BASTIAT, FREDERIC (1801-50), French 
economist and social philosopher. He occupied 
a position of considerable importance in his 
native departement of I..andes in his earlier yeors, 
having inherited a competence, en^ged in agri- 
ailture, written on topics of provincial interest 
and served as local magistrate. In 1844 Bastiat 
attained more general distinction with the pub- 
lication of his brilliant article in defense of free 
trade, “Dc I’influcncc des tarife fmn^us ct 
anglais sur Tavenir des deux pcuples” in t c 
Journal des iconondstes (vol. ix, 1844, p- 
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71). Enoouiaged by Cobden’s example he at- 
tempted the o^nizatMin of Associations pour 
la Libertc ties Echanges with slight success and 
became secretary of the Paris association. Ilia 
reputation was greatly enhanced by the peri- 
odical appearance of his sofihismes ironomiques 
and petits pamphlets^ popular essa>s attacking 
protectionism and other forms of economic 
privilege as well as socialism. 

Although primarily interested in controversial 
questions of public policy he began shortly 
before his death a systematic exposition of 
economic doctrines, of which his liarnwnies 
economiques is the first volume. In this work he 
appears as the most ardent and comj)lete conti- 
nental exponent of eamomic libcTalisin. IHs 
thought is dominated by an optimistic natural- 
ism reminiscent of the eighteenth centur}' and 
by a belief in final causes which tend to produce 
“the indefinite approximation of all classes 
toward a le\cl, which steadily rises — in other 
words, tb'' i..li/ation of indbidnals in the 
general amelioration.” Like the physiocrats he 
clothed his work in the garment of the jm 
naturai\ Starting from such implicit postulates 
his doctrinal sysUm becomes of necessity an 
argument for frcecloni rather than a scitnlific 
interpretation of economic data. The book is 
built around a central antithesis between coir- 
cive and restraining institutions and those which 
arise spnitaiieously to adjust the iccipiocal 
relations between individuals and the society in 
which they li\e. 

Ills originality of dortrinc, dorixing somewhat 
from Dunoyer, is to be found mainh in his 
value theorj'. Departing Irom the Ricardian 
emphasis upon costs and sacrifice he tiaccs 
value to a foundation of serxicos rendered, 
exchange x allies thus representing a ratio be- 
tween .services. His theory of rent, <Hrectcd at 
the socialistic modificatinii of the Ricardian 
theory, translates the inc'c^mc from land into a 
reward (or expenditures in making land pro- 
ductive and excludes the gifts of nature a 1 
)X)ssibIe field of prix'ate appropriation. I'hc 
similarity of his doctrines to those of 11 . C. 
Carey led to chai^ges of plagiarism by the latter. 

His somewhat cavalier treatment of facts to 
fit them into his value theory, and in particular 
the logical impasse in which his theory of rent 
involved him, prox’okcd sex’ere criticism Ixith 
from the socialists and from such economists as 
Caimes, Marahall and BOhm-Bawerk. In spite 
of his sincerity, enthusiasm and felicity of ex- 
pression he £uled to leave much mark upon the 
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development of economic thought, a failure due 
perhaps as much to the instability of his philo- 
Sf>phical position as to the w'caknesscs of his 
doctrinal system. Bastiat’s w'orks have neverthe- 
less retained considerable popularity in France; 
the English translations of his controxxrsial 
writings were often used for the purposes of 
antiprotectionist propaganda in the United 
States. 

Paul T. Homan 

Workv. Oeuvres completes, ed. by P. Paillottct vkith 
hioKraphy by R. de Pontenay, 7 \ols. (and cd. i^iria 
1S62-64). 

Consuft: (Jidc, Charles, and Rist, Charles, Ilistoire 
ties dot trims unnomtqms (5lh ed. Pans 1926), English 
tr. from and ed. by W. Smart and R, Richards 
(Boston 1915) bk. jji, ch. i. 

BA 1 T:MA\, ALFRED EDMUND (1844- 
1929), I'nglisli statistician and cix'il serv- 
ant. From 1S65 to 1903 he x\as an official of 
the British Board of Trade. At an early stage 
of his seriicc he became engaged in statistical 
x\ork, and although he xxTOle little as a prixate 
person he liad an important share in the dex'el- 
opment of the official trade statistics of his 
country. IF* xNas an actixe member of the Royal 
Statistical Society after 1S77 and Uxik a pnnni- 
nent part in the xvork of the International 
Institute of Statistics. 

Batemarrs main public sen'ice, hoxxex’er, was 
in the domain of commercial relations and 
oxerscM'*' "-‘de. From Sir Ixiuis Mallet, his first 
chief in t»' * old Commercial Department, he 
inherited tiie tradition of vigilant and active 
coinmen’ial diplomacy on behalf of British trade. 
Bateman xxas in large measure responsible for 
preserxing this tradition through a time of great 
difficulty and apathy and for rexiving eventually 
the practise of x igorous assistance to commerce 
through departmental and diplomatic action. 
He steadily refused to admit that the absence 
of a “b*»T:aining counter” in the shape of a 
tariff was a sufficient ground for abstaining from 
direct participuL..jii in commercial negotiations, 
and although in this matter he xvas in some 
respects in adx^ance of his time he lix^ed to see 
his doctrine fully reajgni/ed. In 1897 he played 
an important part in initiating tlie Commercial 
Intelligence Branch which x\as the germ of the 
noxv flourishing Department of Overseas Trade. 

\ shrewd and tenacious negotiator, Bateman 
rendered distinguished serx'ice in the field of 
commercial diplomacy; he took part in numer- 
ous international negotiations such as the Inter- 
national Sugar Conferences of 1887-89 and the 
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conferences on industrial property (1911) and 
on exhibitions (1912).* He was alro a member 
of many domestic conferences and commissions 
which dealt with a wide range of subjects 
including ci>mmercial treaties, foreign and do- 
minion trade, f(A>dstuflfs in \\ ar time and shipping 
rings. 

H. Llewellyn Smith 

Consult: Royal Statistical Society, Journal^ \'oL xcii 
Ug 29 ) 641-43. 


BATESON. MARY (1865-1906), English his- 
torian. She w:as educated at Newnhani College, 
Cambridge, where she became a fellow and 
lecturer. Under the influence of Bishop Creigh- 
ton, then professor of ecclesiastical historj*, she 
turned her attention to monastic history, on 
which she published several important articles 
in the English Historical Ret'iew. However, she 
soon discovered that her real interests lay in 
the field of municipal history. She was a rapid 
w'orker and in her ^ort life produced an aston- 
ishing amount of valuable and original w*ork in 
this field. ITie Records of the Borough of Leicester 
(3 vols., London 1899-1905) rank among the 
few **really adequately edited collections of 
English municipal documents.*’ Her brilliant 
articles contributed to the English Historical 
Review (vob. xv-xvii, 1900-02) on “The Laws 
of Breteiiil" threw an entirely new light on the 
development of English boroughs by tracing 
the origin of many of the borough customs 
hitherto regarded as indigenous to English soil 
to the Norman bourg of Breteuil. Her most 
mature and important work was Borough Ctts* 
toms (2 vols., Selden Society Publications, vols. 
xviii and xxi, London 1904-06), a careful classi- 
fication of borough customs, supplemented by 
masterful introductions which dealt with the 
relation of borough law to common law and 
revealed the origin of many of its features in 
both folk customs and royal administrative 
law. 


Austin L. Poole 

Consulv. Poole, Reirinald L., in English Historical 
Review^ voL xxii (1907) 64-68. 


BATESON. WILLIAM (1861-1926). British 
geneticist, ^ucated at Rugby and at St. John’s 
College. Cambridge. Bateson became in 1908 
professor of biology at Cambridge and two 
years later director of the John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institute at Merton. He made notable 
contributions to the study of variation and pro- 
moted the acceptance and elaboration of Men- 


delism. He also wrote on educational and social 
problems. 

In his addresses before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science and in other 
lectures Bateson frequently stressed the scien- 
tists’ ignorance of the causes of mutations and 
hence of the way evolution occurs. His Toronto 
address before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1922 was, with 
utter misapprehension, hailed by anti-evolution- 
ists in the ITnited States as a vindication of 
their obscurantism. Bateson repeatedly empha- 
sized the supreme importance of men of genius 
and of changes in the quality of the population 
in relation to cultural changes; but he did not 
\iew' all race mixture as evil, holding that 
“everything turns on the nature of the ingredi- 
ents.” Deeply impressed with the social sig- 
nificance of individual differences he thought 
democracy unstable because it was not in 
harmony with biology. While he favored efforts 
to reduce the number of defectives he was 
skeptical of positive eugenic measures, present 
knowledge of human heredity being inadctiuate. 
Yet he feared lest popular educ<ition should 
impoverish genetically the lower classes when 
the upper classes are foregoing leprodiution. 

Frank H. Ha.nkins 

Important works: Materials for the Study of Variation 
(London 1894); Mendels Principles of Hi reiht\ (( am- 
bndae, Ena. 1909, 3rd impressKin \Mth additicms 
Problems of Genetus (Nc^' IIa\cn ign); 
Essays and Addresses together tath a Short An aunt 
of Ills Li/(P, cd. by Be.itricc Bateson (C'anibridffc, 
Eng. 192H); StientifU Papers, ed. by R. C. Piinnctt, 
2 vols. (Camhndgc, Eng. 1928), containing also a 
complete bibliography. 

Consult: Punnett, R. C,, in Edinburgh Retietv, \«l. 
crxxiv (1926) 71-86; Morgan, T. II., in Saence, \ol. 
Ixiii (1926) 53 >-35- 

BATIFFOL, PIERRE (1861-1929), French 
historian of early Christianity. BatiflFol studied in 
Paris under Ho^n and the celebrated Hellenist, 
Tournier, and prepared for scientific ^thcologj' 
under the direction of Duchesne and of the 
archaeologist, de Rossi. la 1898 he became 
rector of the Institut Catliolique of Toulouse 
and with Mathieu founded the Bulletin de 
Uttdrature eccUsiostique, whkh under his direc- 
tion (1899-1907) became widely influential. He 
was forced out of his position as rector in 1908 
through an accusation of adhering to modern- 
ism. He became chaplain of the 0 >llige Saintc- 
Barbe, titular canon of Notre Dame of Pans 
and died suddenly as he was about to be a - 
mitted to the Institut de France. 
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BatifFol sought to disctiurage the clergy from 
striving after mere eloquence; in its place he 
urged them to substitute the scientific research 
of “positive theology.” His eminent standing 
as a historian is assured by his fine, althotigh 
perhaps too sharp, sense of discrimination and 
by his distinctly individual faculty for shedding 
new light on a problem thniugh more exact 
interpretation of the literary and archaeological 
texts. Of his prolific works his vast researches 
into the origins of Catholicism are of primary 
importance: L'egUse naissante et le catholicisme 
(Paris 1908, nth cd. 19-59; tr. by H. L. Brian- 
ceau as Catholichm New York 191 1); 

La patx consUmtinienne ei le catholichme (Paris 
1914); Le catholicisme de Saint Augustin (Paris 
1920); Ac sidge apostolique (Paris 1924). Oppos- 
ing the thesis developed by Ritschl, Hamack, 
Sohin and Sabatier that the Christian commu- 
nity had been for a long period inorganic, 
bound together only by a common faith and 
brotherh od, liatiffol conceived of a C^hristian 
community in which from its \cry beginnings 
authority played its role both in dfK'trine and 
ill administrati\e machinery. In his last \olumes 
he emphasi/ed paiticularly the dominion of the 
bishop of Rome. Altliough Batitfors s\nthesiS 
leaves something to be ilcsired from the point 
of view of factual systematization and of its 


social and political philosophy is often referred 
to as “Batllismo.” Under his administration the 
government began to take a greater interest in 
the social and economic welfare of the masses, 
and legislation, modern in type, was enacted 
regarding hours of work, pensions, inheritance 
taxes and the nationalization of the telegraph and 
telephone serv'ice. llis political reforms included 
putting elections on a fairer basis and counte- 
nancing political opposition. One of his most 
important projects was the reform of the consti- 
tution. He realized that a single strong exec jtive 
gave rise to much of Uruguay's political up- 
heavals and proposed the creation of a collegiate 
executive. This and other constitutional changes 
which he advocated were incorporated in the 
new constitution of Uruguay promulgated in 
1919. 

Paul Vanorden Silaw 

Consult: Parker, W. B., Uruguayans of To-Day 
(Ix)ndon 1921) p. 57-62; Zum Kelde, Alberto, 
Proceso histdrico del Uruguay (Montevideo 1919) ch. 
viii, Tcslena, Folco, *‘E 1 innovador: Jos6 Batlley 
Ordonez” in Nosotros, vol. xxviii (1918) 455-62. 

BAUDEAU, NICOLAS, Abbe (i730-r. 1792), 
French economist. In 1765 he founded the 
EphvmMdes du citoyen in order to defend the 
interests of “humanism” and to urge the abo- 


implicit philosophic basis, it remains of high 
(|uality. Even Harnack {Tholugische LiUratur^ 
seitung^ vol. xxxiv, 1909, p. 51 53) had the fair- 
ness to acknowledge it as epoch making. 

PirRRE DE LaBRIOLLE 

(Consult: Riviere, Jean, Monseigneur Baltffol (Paris 
1929); Carriere, Victor, “Monseigneiir Pierre B^uiffol” 
in RtTfie d'histoire de Vcgltsc de Frcince, vol. xv (19^9) 
126-29. 

BATLLE Y ORDONEZ, JOSE (185^1929), 
Uruguayan statesman, \fter completing his 
education in Eun>pc he returned to Uruguay, 
became pditor of La razon and later founded the 
newspaper, El dia^ in which he attacked pre- 
vailing political abuses and irregularities, lie 
served as the jefe politico of IVlinas, became 
deputy for El Salto in 1891, member of the 
Council of State in 1898 and president of the 
Senate and provisional executive in 1899. In 
19^3 he was elected president of Uruguay and 
again in 1911, serving each time for four years. 

Batlle y Orddfiez was one of the outstanding 
liberals who contributed to the social regenera- 
tion of Uruguay. He was a Social Democrat, an 
advanced and fearless reformer, and his radical 


lition of slaver}^ but he used it also to combat 
the economic doctrines of Quesnay and his 
school. T.j 1766, hovvev'er, Baudeau w’as sud- 
denly coiiNtTtcd from his liberal mercantilism, 
tinged wiili a more or less socialistic popula- 
tionism. to physiocracy; from 1767 to 1772 his 
pa}>cr servxd as the official party organ of the 
physiocrats. The EphemMdes was suppressed in 
1772 but from December, 1774, to June, 1776, 
and again in 1788 it reappeared under the title 
Notnrlles ephemerides economiques. A clever 
journalist, Baudeau could discuss with clarity 
a w ide range of subjects. He gave currency to 
the new term physiocracy, and in his Premiere 
introduction d I philosophie economique ou ana-- 
lyse des etais polices (Paris 1771; reprinted by 
A. Dulx)is, Paris 1910) furnished an exposition 
of the sj’stem, which although frequently con- 
sidered most authoritative is really rather loose 
and superficial. His boldness as a propagandist 
proved his undoing. He indiscreetly reproached 
I'urgot for diffidence in reform and compro- 
mised him by preferring rash charges against 
one of his colleagues. A plot of financiers 
brought about the suppression of the magazine 
in 1776 and the exile of its editor to the prov- 
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inccs. A decade later Baudeau took an active 
part in the pre-revniiitionary fiscal discussion 
and published I^s vrais princilu^s Je Vadmini^ 
stration des finances opposes A ceux de M, Sicker 
(n, p. 17H5) and Idiots d'un citnyvn pnsque 
seseagenaire sur Vetat actucl du royaume de France 
(Paris 1787). 

(i. \Vl■^L^R^sE 

Comulv. A. Dubois* introduction to his piintini; 
of liiudeau’s Premihe tfartnluitinn (1**11 is igio), 
Wculcr&se, ticor^es, nmnemint phwtoinitnjue tn 
France de ij^O d 1770^ 2 \oKs. (P.uis 1910) \ol. 1, p. 
103-06. 

BAUDOUIN, FRANCOIS (Franciscus Bal- 
duinus) (1520-73^ jurist and humanist. lie was 
bom in Arras, then a part of the empire, and 
was educated at the I’niversity of Louvain. 
In 1540 he went to Paris, where he associated 
with Dumoulin and other eminent jurists. From 
1548 to 1555 he held the chair of Roman law 
at Boui^es. In Straslxnirg he assistcii Sturm 
in his Protcstmtisches (gymnasium and at 
Heidelberg he Ic'ctured at the university (15^^- 
6x). 

Baudoutn played a pn>minent part in the 
bitter religious wnflicts of the sixteenth century. 
He was a zealous adv(x:ate of church reform 
without violence or schism and made several 
attempts at conciliation, including a plan for a 
series of public discu.ssions between leaders of 
the different religious factions. His efTorts in 
this direction failed, however, and rf'sulted in 
his being distrusted and attacked by the Prr)t- 
estants and denounced as a heretic by the 
Catholics. His quarrels with his juristic col- 
leagues, especially Duaren and Ilotman, and 
the acrimony of his disputes with Calvin and 
Beza indicate a spirit less tolerant than that of 
his contemporarv', Erasmus. But he maintained 
the lofty tradition of Papinian in that he de- 
clined to be one of Alva’s judges and refused to 
defend the Massacre of St. Bartholomew^ 

Baudouin’s writings were historical 'ivcsti- 
gations rather than purely legal disaissions. The 
celebrated pamphlet on the neccs.sity of the 
historical method in law, entitled De institutiane 
kistariae universae et ejus cum jurisprudentia con^ 
junctiofie (Paris 1561) established him as one of 
the founders of the historical school of jurb- 
pnidence. He coined the phrase “sine historia 
caecam ease jurisprudentiam.” Baudouin’s edi- 
tion of the Institutes of Justinian was a notable 
illustration of his method, which was to interpret 
the texts in the light of ancient history and 
itterature. Through Christian Thomasius and 


Heineccius his influence was maintained in 
Germany until it found expression in the school 
of Savigny and l^ichta. 

Max Radin 

ImfHirtunt riofkr. IlnuJciiiin*s IcK^l writinKs arr con- 
tatmil m yuftsptudiutm rottMua et attiia, cd. by J. (;. 
Ilcineccius, vul. 1 (L>oiia 173S). 

Comuhi Stint /me, R., and I^indsberK. K., (Jftrhichte 
diT dfutuhen Reihtstmsemihajt, 3 vols. (Munich 
1KK0-1910) \ol. i, p. 382 83; Duquesne, Joseph, 
**l*Vjtivois Ikiuilouin ct la rdlorinc** in Auid^niic 
L>elpliin.ile, liulUtin, 5th sei., \ol. ix (1917) 55 108. 

BArDRlLLAR'P, HENRI JOSEPH LEON 
(i 82I-<>2), brtnch economist. A pupil of Victor 
Cousin, he l>cgjin his academic carixrr by teach- 
ing philosophy but sckmi shifted his attention lo 
economic's. In 1S52 he was ap{H)inted professor 
at the College de France, where he lectured on 
the histfiiy of economic doctrine's. He was al.so 
professor of economics at the Ecole des Ponts 
ct Cliaii-^stes and delivered popular lectures to 
working vla.ss aiidiinces in Paris, louring the 
years 1855-65 he was editor of Journal dc^ 
econonmU^. In 1863 he was elected to membei- 
ship in the Academic des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. 

At the age of twrnty-fivc Baudrillart pub- 
lished Ehffe de Turcot (Paris 1846) and several 
years later a thorough study of Bodin (Jean 
Bodin et son trntp^, Paris 1853). His principal 
work is L'hhtvire du luxe prM it public (4 vols., 
Paris 187S-80; 2nd ed. 1880 81). It is a discus- 
sion of the ethical and economic aspects of 
luxury in historical civiliz.itions and demon- 
strates the ineffectiveness of sumptuary legis- 
lation. In 1878 he was put in charge of an 
investigation of the agricultural population of 
France, conducted by the academy. His reports 
describing the history and contemporary con- 
dition of peasantry in each pmvince were first 
printed in the Seances et trm^aux of the academy 
and later republished separately {I^s populations 
agricoles de la France ^ 3 vota., Paris 1885-93)- 
He was also the author of an economic text 
{Manuel d'ecommie politique ^ Paris 1857; 5th ed. 
1883) and of Etudes de phUosophie morale et 
d*iconomi€ politique (2 vols., Paris 1858). 

Baudrillart w'as one of tjic leaders of the 
French liberal school. He opposed protection- 
ism and other forms of government regulation 
except in a few instances such as protection of 
women and children in industry. He believed 
that the productivity of labor depends upon its 
intellectual and moral development and that the 
lot of the working class can be improved through 
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education. This emphasis on moral factors is 
characteristic of Baudrillart’s thought. 

Kd. liSMONIN 

Consult: yournal ties /conomistes, 5th sit., sol. ix (1892) 
254-60; Waha, Raymund de, hie hatumalokonomie 
in Frankreich (Stuttgart 1910) p. 51-56. 

BAUERi BRUNO (1809-82), German philoso- 
pher and theologian. Bauer ^as dismissed from 
his post at the University of Bonn for his Kriiik 
der evangelischcn (jeschichte der Symptiker (2 
vols., Leipsic 1841), uhich denieii not only the 
divinity of Christ but His historicity, :ind classi- 
fied the evangelists with Homer and Hesiod. 
One of the leading spirits of the young Hegeli- 
ans, Bauer substituted for the “absolute” of 
Hegel the “infinite self-consciousness” which 
spun the world out of itself by a prcKess of im- 
manent criticism. 'Ehis was an inverted expres- 
sion of an ethical rationalism, revolutionary in 
theory only, directed against the contemporaiy 
church ao<l ‘ ‘U* Emphasizing the centrality of 
amsciousness, Bauer developed a heroic con- 
ception of history according to which the ideas 
of great personalities were regarded as the ex- 
clusive factor in all development. Since true 
criticism meant freedom from all presupposi- 
tions, he espoused an absolute pliilosophical 
nihilism which rejected republicanism and 
socialism as half way measures. Although Bauer 
influenced Slirner and Xiet/sche, he was 
severely criticl/ed by Marx' on the ground that 
his a^Kitheosis of self-consciousness was essenti- 
ally just as much an expression of Christian 
philosophical idealism as the system of Hegel 
and logically led to historical fatalism. Marx 
claimed that Bauer's presumably classless, pre- 
suppositionless standpoint resulted, despite his 
militant atheism, in dangerous political romanti- 
cism. For example, Bauer opposed the jwlitical 
emancipation of the Jews maintaining that they 
were not yet free from religious delusions. In 
later life he serv^ed Bismarck and reaction. 

Sidney Hook 

Consult: Kegel, Martin, Bruno Bauer urid seine 
Theorien iiber die Entstehung deK Christentums (Leipsic 
1908); Damtkol, Ernst. Das entderhte ChrisUntum in 
Vornidrz (Jena 1927); Mauthner, F., Der Atheismus 
und seine Gesehichte im Ahendlande, 4 vols. (Stuttgart 
1920-23); Mehrirtg, Franz, Gesehichte der deutsthen 
Sozialdmokratie^ 2 vols, (oth cd. Stuttgart 1919) 
p. 130-33, 192- A and 209-ia. 

BAUER, GEORG. See Agricola. 

BAUMES law. See Recidivism. 
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BAUMSTARK, EDUARD (1807-89), German 
economist. He studied at Heidelberg, where he 
attained distinction by writing a prize essay, 
Des Herzogs von Sully Verdienste um das /ran- 
zosische Finanzwesen (Mannheim 1828). Aftei 
serv'ing as a Privatdocent in Heidelberg froir 
1829 to 1838 he became professor of cameral 
and political sciences at Greifswald, where he 
remained until his death. At the same time he 
w'as also director of the Eldena academy ( 1843- 
76) and thus played an important part in f mer- 
man agricultural education. His course of iic- 
tures in this field was published as Einlcitung 
in das wisscnschaftliche Studium der Landuirt^ 
schaft (Berlin 1858). 

Baumstark belongs to the generation of Rau, 
Hermann and Lotz. .As the “last cameralist” he 
produced the first systematic textbook of the old 
model, Kameralistische Encyclopadie (Heidel- 
berg 1835), which he stressed the historical 
rather than the practical approach. He was an 
early disciple of Ricardo and produced the first 
accurate translation of the latter’s work, David 
Ricardo* s Grundgesetze dir Volkswirt schaft und 
Besteuerung (2 vols., Leipsic 1837-38; 2nd ed. 
of vol. i, Leipsic 1S77), the second volume of 
which consists of eleven essays furnishing a 
commentarj' on Ricardo's system. Baumstark 's 
economic liberalLsm is also reflected in his 
Staatsidssensihaftliclie Vcrsuche iiher Staats 
kredif^ Staatsschuldcn und Staatspapicre (Heidel- 
berg 18'*^ ), in which he expressed his adherence 
to the diKi hie of international division of labor 
and criticized protectionism. As a quantity 
theorist he opposed the prohibition of bullion 
export and an increase in circulating medium 
through reminting. He considered that the 
credit of a sUtc is not affected by the form of 
its government or by the size of its army; 
reasonable laws securing internal peace and 
cultural progress constitute the determining 
factor. 

Kt:rt Zielenziger 

Consult: Muckc, ixichard, “Eduard Baumstark’* in 
Jahrhiicher fUr Sationaldkonomie und Statistik, vol. 
XXXI (1878) 363-79- 

BAUR. FERDINAND CHRISTIAN (1792- 
1860), German theologian and head of the so- 
called Tubingen school. His reputation as the 
founder of scientific research in the field of 
early Christianity is based primarily on his 
comprehensive work Paulus^ der Apostel Jesu 
Christi (Stuttgart 1845, 2nd ed. Leipsic 1866- 
67; tr. by A. Menzies, 2 vols., London 1875-76). 
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His works cover the entire field of church his- 
tory and, as in Die christliche Lehre von der 
Versohnung (Tubingen 1838) and VonderDrei* 
einigkeit und Menschtverdung Gottes (’riibingen 
1841-43), place particular emphasis on the 
histor}' of dogmi. Baur's ElH^chen dvr kirchUchen 
Geschchtschreibung ('riibingen 1852) is a critical 
examination of earlier work in the iicld. In 
his Lehrbuch der christUcfwn Dogmefigcschithte 
(Stuttgart 1846, 3rd ed. laL*ipsic 1807) and the 
Geschichte der christhchen Kirche (5 \i>Is., 
Tubingen 1S53-63; vol. i, 30.! cd., voh ii, and 
ed. 1863; vol. i tr. by A. Menyica from 3rd cd., 
2 vols., London 1878-79) he attempted under 
the infiiience of Hegelian philosophy to show* 
that the course of church history* was deter- 
mined largely by the de\elopment of ideas 
according to the scheme of the triad. Thus he 
explained the early Catholic church as the syn- 
thesis of Judaic Christianity, the thesis, and 
pagan Christianity, the antithesis. Catholicism 
appeared to him as the union of the idea of the 
church with the reality of the world of experi- 
ence; Protestantism as the dissociation of the 
idea of the church from the \isible church. 
Baur clearly acknowledged the significance of 
established legal and sfxrial institutions for the 
entire course of church development and re- 
peatedly stressed the influence of the church in 
molding social life. He characterized church 
organization, alongside of dogma, as one of **fhe 
two principal forms in which the idea of the 
church realizes itself.” Nevertheless church 
history for Baur remained intellectual history' 
primarily. Baur gathered around him a band 
of disciples and anvorkers who together formed 
the “Tubingen School.” Among the more 
prominent members of this school were Hduard 
Zeller, Albert Schweglcr, Karl Planck and Karl 
Kdstlin. 

Karl Volkicr 

CmutdU Fracdrich, G., Ferdinand Chrutian Bmtr^ der 
BegrUnder der Tldringer Schule, alt Theobfge Schnft-^ 
steller und Charakter (Ck)tha 1909); Pflcidercr, Otto, 
The Dei elopment 0/ Theology in Germany since Kant 
and its Progress in Great Britain since (I^ndon 
1890) p. 224-35. 284-98. 

BAX, ERNEST BELFORT (1854-1926), Eng- 
lish socialist, social historian and philosopher. 
Box was one of the earliest students of Marx 
in Great Britain and continued throughout his 
life to work at the literary and philosophical 
exposition of socialist principles. Shocked by 
the fiite of the Paris Communards he was led 
thereby to a study of revolutionary theory and 


ultimately in 1S79 to the elucidation of Marx’s 
Das Kapital^ the doctrines of which he began 
to cxiH)und in review articles which gave great 
satisfaction to Maix himself. When the Demo- 
cratic Federation (later called the Social Dem- 
ocratic Fcderathm), founded by H. M. Hyndman 
in 1881, developed in a socirilist direction he 
joined it. I^tcr in 1884, however, when that 
lK>dy split on the c|uestion of political action he 
allied himself with William Morris, holding 
that the effort of the fcdeiation should he purely 
educational. Bax collaborated with Morris dur- 
ing the years i8S(> 88 in a series of articles on 
Socialism: Its Grmvth and Outcome (later j>ub- 
lished in l>r>ok fonn, laindon 1893), which 
appt‘ared in their journal, the Commomual, 
In these articles the doctrines of the Con\- 
munist Manifesto were adapted to English 
conditions. Bax was the economic and philo- 
sophical theorist of Morris’ SiK'ialist League, 
but when in 1890 the league was captured 1>) 
the anarchists he returned to the Social Duno- 
cratic Federation. lie followed Hyndman m 
taking the patriotic side in the controversy 
which split the federation in 1915 and reiiuinecl 
in association with him until Hyndman s death 
in 1921. 

In addition to his socialist activities and 
writings Bax is known for an antiteniinism 
which is to be found most forcefully e.xpressed 
in his books, I'he J^gal Subjeetton of Mtn 
(London 1896, new cd. 1908) and The Fraud of 
Feminism (lamdon 1913), and for a materialist 
rationalism as showm in The Problem of Reality 
(London 1892, rev. ed. 1914). In Iwth respects 
his position was distinctive in the British so- 
cialist movement. His work on (ierman history, 
The Social Side of the Reformation in Getmany 
(3 vols., Ixindon i894-i(;o3, originally pub- 
lished as three separate studies), is valual)lc for 
its scK'ial emphasis. 

Maltucf B. RrcKHT 

Consult: Bax, Ernest Belfort, Reminiscences* and Re- 
flexions of a mid- and late Victorian (Ixmdon i 9 i^)J 
Arch, Robert, Bax, Thinker ttnd Pioneer (liondon 
1927); (iould, I'. J., IlyndmanT Prophet of SoiiahsM, 
1842-102 i (Lx>ndon 1928). 

BAXTER, RICHARD (1615-91), English 
nonconformist clergyman. He has been called 
the greatest of English Presbyterians. After his 
ordination by the Bishop of Worcester, &xtcr 
was assigned in 1641 to the parish of Kidder- 
minster where he remained until 1660. During 
these troubled years of civil war the power and 
eloquence of his sermons brought him renown 
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as a great preacher. Warning landlords against 
a peasants* uprising, Baxter suggested that 
as a deterrent they present to each of their 
tenants a copy of his work, The Poor Man's 
Family Book (London 1674, 5th ed. 1684). His 
Poor Husbandman's Advocate (available only in 
ms) offers constructive recommendations for 
reforms. “Negroes and other slaves'* giivc him 
deep concern. He expresses no disapproval of 
enslavement for debt or as a result of the mis- 
chances of war, but “to go as pirates and catch 
pfHjr negroes or people of another land that 
never forfeited life or liberty, and to make them 
slaves, and sell them, is one of the worst kinds 
of thievery in the world.** In politics the 
subtlety of his mind always led him to favor a 
middle course. He gloried in the ancient mon- 
archy of England, liad no faith in the ability 
ol common people to govern, and still argued 
for the rights of Parliament. In Kidderminster, 
in I^ndon, in prison or in retirement to escape 
the perse*, ii Hull of the governments of Charles 
and of James, Baxter worked steadily on a 
voluminous series of books which arc a con- 
spicuous part of that long line of popular 
Christian literature, the vogue of w^hich has 
lasted even to the present day. 

Caroline Franc is Richardson 

Consult: Baxter, Richard, Autohioijraphy, edited with 
intidduction, appendices and notes b> J. M. Lloyd 
'fhomas (London 1925); Powieke. F. J., A Life of 
the Reverend Ruhard JitiUtr, (Ixmdon 

XQ24); Stephen, Janies, Essa\s tn Ecclesiastical Riog- 
raphy, a \ols. (Laindon 1907J \ol. ii, ch. i. 

BAXTER, ROBERT DUDLEY (1827-75), 
English statistician and economist. His works 
on population, national income and wealth, 
public debts, local taxation and railway eco- 
nomics were valuable for his time because of 
the clear and informative presentation of sta- 
tistical data. Ba\tcr*s treatises on public finance 
contain ejements of permanent value. He con- 
tested the view that long standing taxes on r ^ 
property were rent charges belonging to the 
state, maintaining that they must rank as bona 
fide taxation. He held that the current taxation 
of land and working class income w'as propor- 
tionally greater than that of the larger industrial 
incomes, and opposed ^Joschen by asserting 
that real property taxation had incrc*ascd during 
the past generation. He preached retrenchment 
*n national expenditure, caution in boirowing, 
and lowering of taxes, so as to conserve the 
national resources for great emergencies. He 
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propounded a scheme for paying off the national 
debt by the formation of a sinking fund out 
of the pmcecds of the railway duty which should 
be invested annually in railway securities. For 
local taxation Baxter advocated the creation of 
larger urban units of taxation in order to 
equalize the burden; the levying of a small sur- 
tax upon personal income to relieve the poor 
rate on land; and the division of the rates 
between owners and small tenants. The prin- 
ciple, to “look at taxation as a whole,” which 
he consistently followed, gave special value to 
all he wrote. 

W. H. Dawson 

Important works: The Budget and the Income Tax 
(I^ndon i860); Results of Railway Extetision (London 
1866); National Income: the United Kingdom (Ixmdon 

1868) ; The Taxation of the United Kingdom (London 

1869) ; National Debts (London 1871); Local Govern- 
ment anu Taxation (I^ndon 1874); “The Recent 
Progress of National Debts” in Royal Statistical 

Journal, vol. xxxvii (1874) 1-14. 

Consult: For a description and appraisal of Baxter’s 
W'ork on national income. Stamp, J. C., British In- 
comes and Property (I^ndon 1916) p. 432-36. 

BAYLE, PIERRE (1647-1706), French pub- 
licist and philosophe. Bayle was professor of 
philosophy at the Protestant Academy of Sedan, 
but when this institution was suppressed in 1681 
he w-as forced to leave France and W’ent to 
teach at Rotterdam. From there also he was 
expelled 1693 as a consequence of his quarrels 
with the rti lister Jurieu. As a liberal and an 
apostle of tolerance Bayle was in fact the butt 
of the attacks of the dogmatists in the ranks 
both of Calvinism and Catholicism. His Pensees 
stir la comite (1683), his Critique genirale de 
Vhistoirv du calvimsme (1682), a criticism of a 
book by P. IVIaimbourg and his establishment 
of the Kouvvllcs de la r^publique des lettres (1684- 
87), a tnily international review, gave him con- 
siderable prominence; but his greatest work 
was the Dictionmire historique et critique (1697), 
which w’as wide!/ read during the eighteen^ 
century. 

These works have established Bayle as one of 
the pioneers in historical criticism, a great figure 
in the history of rationalist thought and a pre- 
cursor of sociological positivism. A follower of 
Montaigne and Descartes, he applied the canons 
01 historical evidence to the history of sys- 
tematic philosophy and of religious beliefs and 
moral ideas, especially as exemplified in the 
Bible, in the doctrines of Greek philosophy, 
in tlie works of Spinoza and other philosophera 
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of his time and in the writings of the theologians. 
At the same time he pmciaimetl that morals 
were indcficndent of religion and found a basis 
for them in lutural eunscicnce and s«)cial utility. 
Baylc a>nsidcred tii;it an absolute and universal 
criterion of morals was pro\ided by reason, 
which was primarily im}M>rtant as a f.iciilty of 
practical judgment. As a spenilative faculu, 
however, reason \ias for Uayie, \\ho was neither 
mathematician nor natural scientist, an iiistru* 
ment of limited and relative \alue leading to 
the construction of merely hypothetical s) stems 
of thought. Thus is explained his opposition 
to all forms of dogmatism and his jiLUitication 
of tolerance. Ba\lc iinjurted to the thought of 
the early eighteenth cinturv the intellectual 
attitude from which were later to emerge the 
positixe sciences of man and scH'iety. From his 
works Voltaire and the encyclnpedisUs derixed 
most of their arguments against the thc-ologians 
and nietaphxsicians. 

Rfne Hibfrt 

FIWAs: Oeut'rei ditenrs, 4 Ila^c 172^ 27) 

containing a comploti* vollrction ot llajlc’s workn, 
with the exception ot the Dutt^nnanv imtorique et 
critique (whuh was oricin.ill> puhlishexl in 2 \oIs , 
Rotterdam i6i>7; reprinted in s»e\er.il later hrcnch 
editions, of which the l>est w.i.s that In Desniatseaux, 

4 \oK., .\nistervlam 1740; English ttanslati<m h> the 
author, 4 sols., I^mdon 1710 iind b> Desinaiscaux, 

5 sols., London 1734-38). '^I’heie is a resent critiial 
edition of Penseis Mur la coftute by A. i’rat, 2 sols. 
(Pans 1911-12). 

Consult: l^lsolsd, Jwn, Rcludon, critique et pfitlo’- 
supine posttiie thez Pierre J 3 a\le (Pans i«>of)); Fahre, 
Joseph, Les peres de la rei olutwn (Paris 1910) p. 4 38; 
Delbos, Victor, Lai phdosoplae franfuise (Pans 1921) 
p. 145-52; Vorlander, Franz, (Jt-schuhte der philo^ 
sophisehen ^Lortd^ Reihit- utul Stant\~I^hre der 
lander und Franzosen (Marburg 1855) p. 563 83; S^c, 
Henri, Les idees p<dUtques en France au xtir simile 
(Paris I923>; Martin, Kingsley, French IMiernl Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century: A Study of Political ideas 
from Bayle to Condor cel (London 1929). 

BAZARD, SAIXT-AMAXD (1791-1832), 
French CarlK>naro and Saint-Simonian. In his 
poverty stricken youth he was comforted by 
the conviction that he had ‘‘a mission in the 
world.** Under the influence of his father-in- 
law he was an active supporter of the Empire 
and later joined the opposition to the reactionary 
policy of the Restoration. With his brother- 
in-law Joubert, with fiuchez and Flotard, he 
founded in 1818 the lodge of the Amis de la 
Yiriti, The object of this secret society, which 
soon numbered a thousand members, was to 
overthrow the monarchy and establish a virtual 


republic. After May, 1821 , Bazard devoted him 
self entirely to the Carbonari movement in 
France and played an important part in the 
conspiracies of 1821 and 1822. The failiiii: of 
the Belfort uprising and of his later attempts tu 
propagate Carbonarism in the western pnninccs 
discouraged him. lie presided over the con. 
gresses at Bordeaux which put an end to the 
actixity of the society. 

In the leisure xvhich folloxved this disillusion- 
ment Hazard turned to the study of Saint- 
Sirnonianibin and found in it the **germ of the 
nexv world** he had been seeking. Joining Ln- 
fantin and Rodrigues in their eflorts to spicaj 
tlic doctrine, he founded the Ihoducteur in 1825 
and the Oroanhateur in 1829. in 1830 appcaml 
his Expuiiliun dv la doitrim de St. Stmon (2 
vols., l^aris; republished by C. Bougie ami K. 
Halexy, Paris 1924), the most import-int philo- 
sophical xvork of the Saint-Simonians, in which 
he collaborated xxith Lnfantin. In this brnik 
Hazard dexcloped the Saint-Simoni.in pinlos- 
ophx of liistory, and he attacked in(li\i(lualisiii 
XMth a xigor that x\as in part a re.iition from 
his study of Jercm> Bentham, xihosc Dcjime 
of I Awrv he translated in 1S28. Enfantin and 
Iki/ard collaborated in a Mamfidc aux I*rafmn\ 
(Pari.s 1829), in xvhich they attempted to state 
the principles of Saint-Siinonian m)siicism. 
When this work had been denounced in the 
Chamber (1830) as henikling nationalization of 
property and women, they replied with a letter 
to the president of the Chamber x\hieli was a 
vigorous statement of the tenets of Sainl- 
Simonian religion. Ik-fore he died Hazard ijiiar- 
reled with Enfantin and tried to found a new 
schcxil. 

GroRous Bf)i iw.iN 

Comult: Spuhlcr, Willv, Der Saint •Svnontstftus. lAhre 
und l^eben von Sumt^Amand Hazard^ Zunthcr \olks- 
wirtschaftliche Forsihungen, no. 7 (Zurich 1926); 
D*Allemagne, If. K., l^s Smnt^Simomem, 

(Paris 1930). Sec alho the bibliogiaphy for Saim- 
SlMON AND SAINr-SlMOMANlSM. * 


BEACONSFIELD, EARL OF, Benjamin 
Disraeli (1804-81), British statc.sman and 
author. Disraeli was one of the principal crea- 
tors of modern British Conservatism and the 
founder of what is known oi Tory Democracy. 
He was the grandson of a well-to-do Jexyis 
financier who had migrated from Italy to Eng- 
land in 1748, and the son of Isaac D*lsracli, 
who had won note as a collector of literary 
curiosities. His father’s formal abandonment o 
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Judaism in 1817 and his own baptism into the 
Church of England the same year opened to 
him avenues of public life which were closed 
to non-Christians. He hesitated for some time 
between careers of business, literature and 
politics, but when he recognized tliat his genius 
lay in action he decided to seek power and fame 
in Parliament. His first effort to secure election 
TOS made in 1832, the year in which the great 
Reform Bill became law. He stood as an Inde- 
pendent because he dissented from both the 
major political parties: he hated the Whigs as 
enemies of the crown, subverters of the church 
and exploiters of the people; he disapproved 
of the Tories as merely reactionary, bent on 
defending obsolete privileges and devoid of am- 
structive policy. He failed, however, to achieve 
success as an Independent. Hence after three 
defeats he gave his adherence to the Tories in 
1835. His way to do so was made clear by the 
transference of the Tory leadership fmin the 
repressive Wellington to the progressive Peel. 
As a Tory b.* "’is elec'tcd member for Maid- 
stone in 1837. For six years he faithfully and 
effectively supported Peel in Parliament. Then 
in 1843 he beaime critical and made a close 
alliance with a “Young England** group of Tory 
members who dissented from PeePs iwlicy in 
respect of Ireland, the Poor I^w’, the Near East 
and the West Indies. Finally he broke into open 
revolt as head of a strong party of country 
Tories who resented Peel’s abandonment of the 
Corn Laws in 1846. Although he could not save 
the Com I^ws he seaircd Peel’s overthrow 
immediately after the repeal had been accom- 
plished. By dint of consummate ability, courage 
and patience Disraeli worked and fought his 
way to the headship of the Tor}' party. He 
became its leader in the House of Commons 
in 1849; chancellor of the exchequer in 1852; 
and prime minister in 1868 and from 1874 to 
1880, his terms of office being characterized by 
severe strjiiggles with the Liberals under (j lad- 
stone. In 1876 he was created Earl of Bcacons- 
ficld by Queen Victoria. 

A man of outstanding genius, Disraeli w'as 
singularly rich in political ideas. They are em- 
bodied in multitudinous speeches, in numerous 
new'spaper articles, in a few formal treatises, 
but above all in his ten remarkable novels, of 
which the most important are Coningsby (1844), 
Sybil (1845) Tancred (1847). In so far 2s 
he drew from sources outside himself, his 
masters were Bolingbroke and Burke. He em- 
phasized the religious basis of society, the 
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oiganic nature of the state, the solidarity of the 
community and the need for a balance of powers 
and interests in politics. He weaned the Tories 
from protection and won them over to moderate 
parliamentary reform as expressed in the Re- 
form Act of 1867. He made the “condition of 
England” one of their main concerns and led 
his party to carry a number of health, housing, 
trade union and factory acts. He restored the 
prestige of Britain abroad and, largely through 
his constructive political imagination, w'hlch 
operated on an imperial scale, he took impurunt 
steps toward the consolidation of the British 
Empire. His influence is still one of the most 
active elements in Conservatism. 

F. J. C. Hearnshaw 

Works: Selected Speeches of the Late Right Honourable 
the Earl of lieaconsfield, cd. by T. E. Kcbbcl, 2 vob. 
(I^ondon 1882); Bradenham edition of the novels of 
Disraeli, ed. by Philip Guedalla (l^ondon 1926 27). 

Consult: Munypenny, W. F., and Buckle, G. E., The 
Life of Benjamin Dm adit 6 vols. (New York 1910-20); 
Murray, D. L., Disraeli (I^ndon 1927); Maurois, 
Andr^, La lie de ILisraili (46th ed. Paris 1927), tr. 
by ilamish Miles (Ix>ndon 1927); Brandes, G. M. C., 
Bergamin Disraeli, Jarl af Bcacomfidd: en litteraer 
Charakteristik (Copenhagen 1878), tr, by Mrs. George 
SturRC as J^ord Beaconsfield : A Study (New York 
1880); Sichcl, Walter, Disraeli, A Study in Personality 
and Ideas (London 1904); Wilkinson, AYm. ]., Tory 
Democracy (New York 1925); Ileamshaw, F. J. C., 
^'Benjamin Disraeli” in The Political Principles of 
Some Notable JPrime Ministers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, ed. by F. J. C. Hearnshaw (London 1926) p. 
177-228. 

BEAUFOR LOUIS DE (died 1795), his- 
torian of classical antiquity. Beaufort, about 
whose life almost nothing is known, was appar- 
ently a Dutch or German scholar of Huguenot 
ancestry. Directly inspired by I-#. J. Levesque 
de Pouilly’s “Dissertation sur I’incertitude de 
I’histoire dcs quatres premiers siecles de Rome” 
(in Academic Royalc des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Mhnoires, vol. vi, 1729, p. 14-29)— for 
he had not read Perizonius when the first edition 
of his own work appeared — he wrote his Dir- 
sertation sur Vm rtitude des cinq premiers siicles 
de rhistaire romaitt (Utrecht 1738; 2nd ed. 
revised. The Hague 1750, and reprinted by A. 
Blot, Paris 1866; English translation London 
1740), the first successful demolition of the 
traditional history. He gave as the principal 
reasons for his skepticism: the lateness and 
unreliability of e\'en the earliest annals and of 
the first historian, Fabius Pictor; the loss of most 
of the records when the dty wm captured by 
the Gaub; the uncertainty about the early his- 
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toiy of all modem states; the supernatural 
element, partisan bias and irrationality of the 
traditions and tlie way in which tlicse are con- 
tradicted both by one another and by later 
authors of the best reputation. Beaufort's inHu- 
cnce was considerable, and his wholly negative 
critique prepare^! the way for the positive 
reconstruction by Niebuhr, although the latter 
had not seen Be«iufort*s history until after bis 
own >\as written. Beaufort’s other works, which 
are of a)nsidenibly less ini|>ortiince, were 
Histuire de Chur Germanicus (Iwcyden 1741) 
and Im rt'publique rumaine (2 \ols., The Hague 
i76<>)- 

W. \. OlOFAFlIER 

Consult: Tainc, H., E\uii tur Tiie Lne (and ed. Paris 
1874^ p. 88 lo^; Bl«)i, A., intaxluctiun to the 1866 
ediuon of the lyUsertatiun^ p. iv xiv. 

BEAUJON, ANTON (1853-90). Dutch econo- 
mist and statistician. W'hde employ ed in the 
ministry of finance he wrote in preparation for 
the International Fisheries Exhibition held in 
Ia)ndon a History of the Dutch Seafisherics 
(I.a)ndon 18S3) in which he showed among 
other things that Dutch fisheries revi\e<I after 
the rcnunal <if pmteciion. When in 18184 the 
Dutch statistical society organi/eil an institute 
and created a chair of statistics at the I 'niversity 
of Am.<tcrdam, Bcaujon was put in charge of the 
institute and apj’Kjinted profcsj»or. In the next 
year he succeeded N. Cr . Pierson to the chair of 
economics in the same university. In his Ilandd 
en handelspnlituk (Harlem iiSSS, 2nd cd. 1927), 
a systematic treatise on international trade, 
Beaujon maintained that the course of trade is 
determined by comparative costs and that 
countries with high costs of production are more 
pmspemus, pro\ ided that high money wages in 
such countries are due to natural causes. He 
wus strongly op|x>sed to protection in any fonn 
and especially to “educational*’ and “wage- 
raising’* tariflFs. 

He edited the Bijdragen of the institute, in 
which appeared most of his statistical papers, 
including the well known study of marriages 
since 1873. He also managed the publication of 
Jaardjfers, the statistical annual of the Nether- 
lands (and since 1889 of its colonics), wrhich he 
reorganized on the model of Giffen’s Statistical 
Abstracts, 

P. Lifftintk 

Consult: Verrijn Stuart, C. A., in Statistisch Instituut, 
Bijdragen, vol. vii (1H91) 1-20, and in AUgemeines 
ftatistisches Arckiv, vol. i (1890) 766-67. 


BEAUMANOIR, PHILIPPE DE REMI, Sire 
m {c, 1246-96), French mediaeval jurist. He 
visited England and Scotland, held the myal 
offices of bailli and seneschal and was charged 
with a psipal mission in 1289. Ilia literary works 
consisting of chamons and contes, are not alH)ve 
the level of the writings of his contemporaries. 
His real claim to distinction is his book Li litres 
des coustumes et des usages de Beauvuisim (written 
in 1280 -83 and revised in 1289-90), which was 
frequently recopied, abridged and cited in legal 
histories e\en after the official publication of 
the coutumes in the sixteenth century. 

Beaiirnanr>ir is conceded to be the greatest 
French jurist of the feudal period. In Esprit 
des his Montesquieu called him “la luniicre dc 
son temps . . . et une grande lumiere.” Un- 
like his contemporaries, who were mere com 
pilers, he was a writer of distinction and 
originality. He iliil not restrict himself to a dear 
fonnulati(/n of the rules, hut deduced tlu*ir 
applications and the principles underlying them. 
He was an ingenious yet discreet innovator, 
imbued with the spirit of eejuity and kindness 
and with that concern for the unfortunate winch 
W'as cJiaratlerisiic of his time. Some of his 
d(K*trines are famous, esjvcially his propositions 
concerning the relation between legislation and 
custom and l>ctween temporal and spiritual 
powers, and his teaching on the subject of 
serfdom ami guardianship of minors by the 
o\erli>rd. lie knew how' to provide vaguely 
grounded custom with a strong, subtly con- 
structed , Roman-canonical foundation . 1 'hc 
sources of his profound, intelligent erudition, 
his teachers, his models arc unknown. 

En. Mkynial 

Works: The two mrulem editions of the Coustumes 
are by C’omtc Ik'urmot in the series of Sonete tie 
ridstoire de Frame, 2 vols. (PRris 1842), and by Am. 
Salmon in the Collection de textes pour serrir d Vetude 
et A V enseignement de I'histoite, vols. xxiv and xxx, 
2 vols. (Paris 1899-1900). 

Consult: Bordicr, H. L., Philippe de Rhni, sire de 
lieaumanoir, 2 vols. (Paris 1869-93); Beurmot’s and 
Salmon’s notes on Beaumanedr’s life in their edition-s 
of the Coustumes; Carlyle, R. W. and A. J., Mediaei'al 
PoliUad Themy in the West^ vols. i-v (Edinburgh 
1903-28) vol. iii, p. 48-51 and 62-66. 

BEAUMARCHAIS, PIERRE AUGUSTIN 
CARON DE (1732-99), French dramatist. He 
began his adventurous career as a watch maker, 
his father’s calling, but a fortunate marria^* m 
1756 gave him access to the court. By sheer fow 
of native intelligence and daring, coupled vrit 
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literary talent and a passion for intrigue, he 
developed into one of tlic most striking {Krson- 
alitics of the late eighteenth century He was 
playwright, parnphlctccr, bccrct agent ot Ix>uis 
XV and I-ouis xvi, an irreprtssibk iinaneial 
speculator as well as thi centi il lignre of se\eral 
hwsuits and the victim of more thin one lettre 
de cachet. When one of his many enttrprises in- 
\olvcd him m the famous Goe/man suit he de- 
fended himself in a senes of brilli mt and widely 
read M^motres atUeking judicial injustice His 
adxenturous nature and taste for spcculition 
were of great assistance to the cause of American 
indcpendc nee 1 rom 1 776 on unde r tl name of 
Kodiigue llortalc/ et C le , and seenlh aided by 
the French goeernment, he sent the colonies 
rigiilar supplies ot arms and nuinitioni Ihcse 
shipments continued for se\eral \e irs, ilthough 
hope of financial compensation was constantly 
dtfirred 

Huiiimirehus’ drums, le harbitr de Senile 
(Pins 177^, ed by L Cl ire tie i()24) and the 
still mop '' oMs 7 r imrtatu dt 1 ii»aro ou la 
lolUjoimui (Pans iS74,ed b} H Babon 1927), 
line some importance in the lustorv ot political 
thought It has been siid ih it then present ition 
ling the tocsin of the amun n^nm Bi uimir- 
ehus w IS far from being a conscious reeol - 
tiomrv or re public an But in the eharaetei of 
ligiro be embodied vMth such startling verve 
ill his indignation igiinst the hardships which 
his low birth hid e lused him to sufler thit le 
muriate burst up)n that ige of unrest as the 
most devastating of soeiil sitires and the most 
pissionatc ot pie is tor the rights of th( t denied 
ind the opprtsse<l In the phnse of Danton, 
Be lumarehais “put an end to tlie iristoeriev ” 
Some ot his epigrams h i\e iHcome formul le for 
th( piotest of the weak against the ineqiialitj of 
eireumstances. 

A^^Rf LicHiiNBrRGrR 

Consult L 1 dt Bimtmmchms ct son 

temps, a ^ols (4th cd Pins iSSo) tr b> 11 ^ 1 d- 
wirds, 4 \oK (I ondon iSs(>) Halli>s, Andre, 
ihauntan hats {V\n\ 1 B (s G 1 dUn- 

t>r(), The frunds of I olutttf (I «)ndon igo 6 ) \, 
Marsan, Jules, Beaumat chats ct Its affatrts d Imuique 
(Pans 1919) 

BEBEL. august (1840 1911), leader of the 
German Social Democratic party He was the 
son of a Prussian petty officer and aftei the 
early death of his father he attended a school 
for poor boys ii> Wct/Iar. He became a turner 
and after his joumej man's travels settled m 
i860 in Leipsic, at that tune one of the centers 
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of German political activity. There he joined 
the newly founded Gewerblicher Bildungsvercm 
(Industrul Educational Association) m which 
man} radical and liberal scholars who had been 
disciplined by the government for their political 
beliefs were active Bebel made use of this 
opportunity to read the literature of history 
and polities and to participate m discussions 
of current political problems Here he became 
acquainted with the polemical writings of Las- 
salle and later, under the influence of Wilhelm 
Liebkneeht who likewise had joined the I eipsic 
association, he studied the works of Alan and 
Lngels and became a sueuhst of the Marxjpn 
persuasion 

Bebel was endowed with an unusual gift of 
oritor) and soon won great prestige in labor 
circles After the \ustro-Pnissian war of 1866 
he and Liebkneeht organized the Savon People’s 
part} , hich demanded among other things the 
complete iiniheation ot Geimany as a demo- 
critie stite, and in 1867 he was elected to the 
Constituent Reichstag of the North German 
Confedeiation In 1869 Bebel helped form the 
Social Democratic party at Fiscnaeh and was 
one of the leading spirits in eflceting its union 
with the Lassallcan group In 1S71 he was 
elected to the German Reichstag where, serving 
VMth onl\ occasional interruptions until his 
death, he graduall} attained the position of 
leader of the grow ing Social Democratic faction 

Bebel wielded an enormous influence over 
the Gei nan m isses, although he ev entually 
acquired 1 education fai bevoiid the average 
le\el of tl e German VNorker he still remained 
essentiillv a simple working man who could 
speak to the workeis as one of tliemseKes His 
dominance within the parlv is evplainid b} his 
capieitv to grasp quicklv the problems of eco- 
nomic polic} and his iiide fatigable ecMjpcration 
in park in entar} committees He opposed both 
the opportunism of \ ollmar anel the revisionists 
on the right, and the extreme revolutionary 
radicalism of the “>oiinger’ elements on the 
left In coiitr t to the anti-parhamentarianism 
of Liebkneeht he stood for positive eollaboration 
of the Social Democrats in the RtiehsUg. Bebel 
was a steadfast opponent of imperialism and 
militarism He opposed the Aiistro-Prussian 
War of 1866, refused to vote for the war credits 
during the Franco-Prussian War and continu- 
ally denounced in the Reichstag the militarist 
tendencies of the government lie also advo- 
cated a basic arm} reform and the conversion of 
the army mto a popular mihtia. 
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Bebel attained leas distinction as a writer. 
His principal work, frequently cited. Die Frau 
und der Sosialismus (Zurich 1883; 50th Jubilee 
cd., Stuttgart 1910; tr. by M. L. Stem, New 
York 1910), is not a strictly scientific piece of 
writing. It is cl#verly written socialistic propa- 
ganda that addresses itself primarily to women. 
Its description of the conditions among primi- 
tive peoples is based on Lewis H. Morgan's 
Ancient Sonety; in the part devoted to modem 
times it connects the inequality of the sexes 
with the shortcomings of the capitalist order. 
It attracteil a large reading public in Clermany 
and was translated into many languages. Bebel 
published also a number of other works dealing 
with current problems of party policy and with 
historical subjects. \ adlection of his speeches 
appeared posthumously (Berlin 1^26 , £ng. tr. 
New York 1928). 

Heinrich Cvnow 

Consult: Bebel, August. Aus meinm Lvhen^ 3 vol*. 
(StuttKsrt 1910-14), abr. EniJ. tr. of the first two 
vote. (I^ndon 1912); KlUhs, Franz, Auftust Behel, der 
Mann und setn Werk (Berlin 1923): Kampffmeyer, 
Paul, in Bioitraphuches Jahrbueh und deutscher iWAro- 
/og, \ol. XMii (i 9 » 3 ^ 215-29; Michels, Rolicrt, in 
Ankiv fur Soziahatsemthuft und Soztatpohuk, %ol. 
]txx\ii (1913) 671 Mehrinu, Franz, Oesduchtc 
der deutscfien Soztaidemokratie, 4 \ote. (i2th ed. 
Stuttgart 1922) \ote. iii and iv. 

BECCARIA, CESARE BONESANA, Mar- 
CHESE Di (c. 1738^), Italian criminologist 
and economist. Beccaria wras-born of a noble 
Milanese family and lived in easy circumstances 
throughout life, a man of thoughtful, retiring 
disposition, somewhat timid and lethargic. 

The essentials of Beccaria's thought were 
based on an intensive study of the contcmpionir}" 
French and English rationalists. ITirough his 
intimate friend Alessandro Verri, an official of 
the prison in Milan, Beccaria had frequent 
opportunities to visit that institution, and the 
revolting scenes which he invariably beheld 
during these visits furnished the clinical infor- 
mation and the moral stimulus for the execution 
of his famous work, Dei delitti e delh pene 
(Leghorn 1764; tr. into English as Essay m 
Crimes and I^mshments^ London 1767)- Beccaria 
wrote this work at the insistence and with the 
collaboration of his friend Pietro Verri, Alcs^ 
Sandro’s brother. 

In order to appreciate the timeliness and 
novelty of the book it is necessary to recall the 
penal law at the time, characterize as it was by 
secret accusations, by almost complete absence 


of provision for the defense of the accused, l>y 
extensive use of the most savage types of torture, 
indiscriminate resort to capital punishment for 
many minor crimes and by barbarous lesser 
punishments such as whipping, branding iuid 
mutilation. Beccaria 's criticism of the system in 
vogue envisaged the major criminological ,ul- 
vances of the next centur)' and a half, excepting; 
only the modern psychiatric analysis of the 
criminal with its substitution of the conceptuin 
of treatment for that of punishment. Aigumg 
from the premise of the giealest happiness tor 
the greatest number, that crime must be re» 
garded as an injurj' to society, he {pointed to the 
extent of the injur)' as the only ratioiwl nuMsure 
of crimes. Punishment he held to be in iistlf 
unimiK)rtant, and jiisttiiable only as a prcvcntixe 
measure. To prevent crimes laws were to be mi- 
pmved and published, virtue rewarded and 
education developed. Secret criminal procedure 
w'as to he abolished, tiie accused W'as to h.nc 
ever)' chance to defend himself, and piinishmcMit 
was to be made sure, swift and in propniiou to 
the social dunugc wrought by the irinmul. 
Crimes against property were to he piinislud bv 
fines or, v\hcn the tmes couKl not be paid, In irr- 
prisonment, and political crimes bv banishtnent. 
Capital punishment was to be abolished in lav or 
of life imprisonment as a better deterrent. Im- 
prisoninent was to be extendtd but huiiuni/cd, 
and the prisoners were to be cLissifieJ and 
separated. 

Bcccaria’s brochure had an enormous influ- 
ence. The French rationalists welcomed it; 
Voltaire proclaimed that it would assure iN 
aiithrir immortality and would Wf)rk a revolution 
in the moral world. Eminent w'ritcrs on law and 
criminal reform, such as Sonnenfels in Austiia, 
Filangicri and Renazzi in Italy, and Blackstonc, 
Howard, Bcntham and Romilly in England, 
were profoundly influenced by Beccaria ’s doc- 
trines and freely acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to him. Many practical reforms of criminal 
jurisprudence in Europe and America have also 
grown out of his Essay. 

From 1768 to 1770 Beccaria was a professor of 
cameralist science in the Palatine School in 
Milan, being the second to hold a chair o 
politick economy in Italy. Already in 1765 he 
had in his famous Tentativo analitico sui contra - 
bandi (contributed to II cqffkt a periodical he an 
the Vciris had started) made an ingenious appli- 
cation of mathematics to economics by wekmg 
to estimate how much of a given quantity 0 a 
commodity a merchant must succeed in smug 
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gUng in order to break even, if the rest were 
confiscated. Ills economic doctrines were most 
systematically cmlxidicd in his FAanenti di eco- 
nomia pubblica^ professorial lectures written in 
1769-70, but, except for the first lecture, not 
published until 1804. In his views on economic 
pcjlicy Bcccaria started with a mild type of 
mercantilism and later espoused some of the 
doctrines of the physiocrats, witli uhom he had 
become acquainted on a trip to Paris. He be- 
lieved agriculture to be the only true productive 
industry, favored the abolition of the guilds and 
advocated complete commercial freedom within 
the nation. He was, however, opposed to com- 
plete freedom for foreign trade. In his tenure of 
several public offices aided Pietro Verri and 
G, K. Carli in securing economic reforms aflect- 
ing the corn trade, currency and taxation. His 
most original work, besides his matiiematical 
treatment of economic theory, was in the field of 
population, where lie considered the problem of 
the relation of {Kipulation growth to the means of 
siibsistcnef*, and m the elucidation of the theory 
of normal value. His theory of capital is .some- 
what similar to that of 'Purgot, and his views on 
the division of labor and the determination of 
wages are remarkable in their .similarity to those 
of Adam Smith when it is considered that they 
were written seven years before the publication 
of the Wealth of Nations. 

Harry E. B.xrnks 
Operr, cd. by Pasquale Villari (Florence 1854). 

Cumult: CantCi, C. A, lU<caria e il dmtto ptruu 
(^'lo^ence 1864, containinit a text ot the Essay; French 
translation ParLs 1S85); Ainati, A., BuccelLiii, A., and 
Maneini, P. S., Cisarc lien ana et Vabobzionc dtUa 
pena di tnorie (Milan 1872), ccmtaininn a bibliciar.iphy; 
Phillipson, C., Three (Ifimifud Larc Rtfotwers: 
Reccaria^ Rent ham, Homtlly (lamdon 1923 V, (iraziani, 
A., StoHa intica della tevna del ralnre in Italia (Milan 
1889) p. 72 -76 and 80; M.irleod. II. D., A JJutwnary 
of Political Economy (laindon 1863) p. 252-59. 

BECHBR, JOHANN JOACHIM (1625-85), 

the most distinguished of the early cameralists. 
He was at first court physician and profcssc of 
medicine at IVIainz and made important contri- 
butions to natural science. 1-atcr, in the adniinLs- 
trative service of various German princes and of 
Leopold I of Austria, he wrote extensively on 
economic and political subjects. It wiis upon his 
initiative that the Austi tn Commcrz-Collcgium, 
which centralized the government s fiscal and 
economic activities, was organized. He managed 
the state owmed factory at Vienna and attempted 
unsuccessfully to bring about Dutch-Austrian 
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cooperation in developing American commerce. 
Both directly and through his writings he exerted 
a considerable influence on the current economic 
policy of the Austrian government. 

Becher’s political doctrines arc grounded in a 
moral philosophy akin to deistic protestantism. 
An adherent of monarchic absolutism, he be- 
lieved in governmental paternalism, particularly 
in ea>nomic affairs. He proposed a plan of ad- 
ministrative organization which called for five 
boards entrusted respectively with matters of 
religion, moral discipline, education, civil affairs 
and the protection of citizens. Becau.se of the 
prime importance of education in a welfare 
state, the board of education was to be superior 
to the others. 

Bccher’s interest in economic questions was 
ba.scd on a clear recognition of the relation be- 
tween underlying economic conditions and in- 
crease 1 4 population, the detennining factor in a 
country’s strength. Production and consumption 
as well as the growth of population are disturbed 
by extreme price fluctuations, resulting from the 
operation of monopolies, “propolies” or comers 
in a market, and “polypolies’’ or unregulated 
production. The government should maintain 
rcjidily available supplies of necessaries, charter 
trading companies and establish factories and 
banks controlled by a state board of commerce. 
To encourage production it should accord pref- 
erential treatment to domestic goods by a 
system of import duties. Taxes must not hinder 
cconorrlw development; they should be regular 
and ceita'o, and fall on the rich rather than the 
poor. 

Lon.sF Sommer 

Important works: Moral Discurs (Frankfort 1669); 
Nurrische Weisheit und weise Narrheit (Frankfort 
if>8o); PoUtmher Discurs von den eigentlichen Ursachen 
des Auf- und Almelmtem der Stddte, Lander und 
Republicken, in specie svie ein iMnd volkreich und naltr- 
haft zu machen (F'rankfort 1688, 4th ed. 1754). 

CofUhlti Roschcr, W., Geschichte der Nationaldkono" 
mik in Deutschland (Munich 1874) p. 270-89; Small, 
A. W., The Ca» ^talists (C'hicai^> 1909) ch. v; Ziclen- 
zi^cr, Kurt, Die alien dcutschen Kameralisten (Jena 
1914) pt. ii, ch. i\; Sommer, Louise, Die dsterreichi^ 
schen Kameralisten, 2 vols. (Vienna 1920- 25) wl. ii, 
ch. i; Kandcr, Emil, "Johann Joachim Becher als 
Wiitschafts- und Sozialpolitiker” in Schmollers 
Jahrhuch, \ul. xlviii (1924) 811-41; Apfelstedt, 
Heinrich, Stoat und Gesellschaft in J. J, Rechers 
pdlitischen Discursen (Darmstadt 1927). 

BECHTEREW, WLADIMIR. See Bekhterev, 

Vladimir. 
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BECK, ADAM (1857-1925), CanadUn admin* 
istrator. Beck was one of the first to recog- 
nize the importance of hydro-electric power in 
providing an adequate foundation for an effec- 
tive industrial structure in coal-lcss Ontario. 
He served on the commission appointed in IQ03 
whose report, issued in 1906, gave an exhaustive 
survey of comparative costs of power production 
and indicated the ad\antagcs of harnessing the 
Niagara cataract. As a member of the Con- 
servative Whitney ministry of Ontario, Beck 
prepared and introduced in 1906 legislation 
creating a provincial Ihdro-Electric Power 
Commission, of which he became chairman. 
His purpose was the purchase and ultimately 
the development of power at a minimum price 
and its distribution at cost to consumers through 
a public agency rather than by private enter- 
prise. Municipal corporations were authori/ed 
to purchase power from the pro\inci.il com- 
mission fr>r resale within the municipality. With 
proxincial funds the commission constructed 
the equipment required for the transformation 
and transmission of power bought during the 
earlier years from private generating companies 
at Niagara. Subsequently the commission ac- 
quired certain of these companies and hnaily 
constructed the Queenston-Chippewa gener- 
ating plant, the greatest single liydro-electric 
development in the world. Other power com- 
panies were purchased throughout the province 
and other water powers were developed to serve 
special regions until the publicly owned sj’stem 
secured a virtual monopoly of the development 
and sale of power in the province- 

Beck remained chainnan of the commission 
until his death. Of dvnamic energv’, he was 
frequently accused of a ruthless disregard for 
the rights of those whose interests were preju- 
diced by the extension of the most significant 
example of public ownership in the electrical 
field. He replied to these attacks by pamphlet 
and otherwise, distinguishing between “govern- 
ment ownership^ as generally understood and 
“cooperative municipal ownership.” Contro- 
versy regarding the success of Beck’s experiment 
has been more acute outside than within the 
province, where the public has been generally 
well satisfied with the service provided by the 
commission both in rural and urban districts, 
and where the cooperative municipal system 
has been applied also to electric railways, 

Duncan McArthur 

Comuli: BiRRsr, £. B., Hydro^Elertrie Development in 
Ontario (Toronto 1920); Mavor, Niagara in 


Politics (Nw York 1925); Thomi^n. C. D., Public 
Oxvnership (New York i«>25) ch. xiii; Stevenson, J. \ 
“Electric Power in C'anuiiu'* in New Statesman, vol! 
xxvi (1926) 658 40. 

BECKET, THOMAS (1118-70), archbishop of 
Canterbury in the reign of Henry ii. He first 
served the king after his ordination in the ofliec 
of chancellor “in ftnir realms.” When the king 
insisted on m.iking him archbishop of Canter- 
bury he was ordained priest June 2, 1162, and 
const crated the next day. Almost at once he 
fell int(» dispute with the king, who encroathed 
upon the rights of the primate, atui soon a most 
serious tpiarrel arose thielly on the question 
of “criminous clerks.** Definite issue was joined 
when the Constitutions of Clarendon wtre 
promulgated (1164), and the dispute reached j 
climax at the Council of Northainploii (1164), 
after vvhitli Becket lleil from Knglaiul '^fhe mam 
question was whether elergv accused of eiiine 
should be tried in the chuixh courts hui pnn. 
ished in the lay ecnirts. Heeket, as tlie champion 
of ecclesiastic'al fucilom, regarded this as an 
infringement c)f the thiirth*s pruilegcs. Hi, 
stand was supported In the view tlial suih .111 
arrangement would work an injustice, since il 
meant V irtually a double punishment foi a single 
offense. Most of the bishops and the thunh- 
rnen, botfi ordained and lay, supported him, 
and the poor folk also were on Iris siile. 'flu’ 
minor punishments of the church couils, which 
could not touch life or limb, were in a sense a 
jHipuIar protest against the savage imitdations 
inflicted In the king’s courts. Beekct spent \iais 
in exile, 'fhe attention of all liurope was drawn 
to the struggle Irecause it was regarded as a 
crucial one between the church and the tem- 
poral power of the state. After years of hitler 
wrangling peace was made in 1170, hut no 
sooner had Bccket returned in triumph to 
Canterbury than some rash words of the king 
caused some knights to murder the archbishop 
in his own cathedral. Bccket was immediately 
regarded as a martyr. He vwis canonized in 1173 
and became the most popular of the saints 
revered by Englishmen and the religious ‘ pa- 
tron” of the city of London. As a result o 
his death the church won on almost every 
point. 

W. H. Hutton 

Consult: Hutton, W, IL, Thomas Bechet 
C'ambridRe, Eng. iQzb). for the most complete biog- 
raphy in English; Stuhte, W., Constitutional I w " 
of England in its Origin and Developtnentt 3 
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(6ih cd. Oxford 1896-^) vol. i; Maitland, F. W., 
Roman Canon Law in the Cfturch of lififiland (Ixmdon 
1898) P- 132-47. 

BEDDOE, JOHN (1826-1911), British anthm- 
poiogist. He was educated at the universities 
of Edinburgh and London and qualified for the 
medical profession. Beddoe’s interest in anthro- 
pology was evinced as early as 1853, when he 
published A Contribution to ScottLh Ethnology 
(Edinburgh). About 1854 he joined the Civil 
Hospital Staff for service in the Crimean War. 
In the course of his medical duties during the 
war and the special trips that he made he had 
an opportunity to study the characteristics of 
various races of eastern Europe and western 
Asia. He supplemented the knowledge thus 
obtained by making similar studies in 1856-57 
over the greater part of Europe. Returning to 
England in 1857 Bcildoe settled down to practise 
medicine in Bristol. In the inten^als of his 
medical practise and after his retirement in 1891 
he continued his ethnological studies, and in 
addition to his earlier field trips made several 
later visits to the continent and one to Australia 
Ueddoe’s studies were made in tlie early years 
of the modern development of anthroj)ology, 
W'lien most anthropologists were measuring 
skulls and devising new chords, arcs and angles, 
treating living types in the same manner. Bed- 
doe’s clinical training caused him to lay less 
stress on measurement and more on the ohser- 
\uti(m of the physical and psychical charactci 
istics of the racial types that formed his data. 
Although he made craniological invc'stigations 
on the old inhabitants of Britain his principal 
trend was in the direction of “observational 
anthropology,” and it is in his work as the 
pioneer and chief exponent of this method that 
his importance lies. He was the first to make 
statistical investigations upon the color of the 
hair and eyes of the European peoples, de\ ising 
for the pyrpose a simple method. He collected 
an immense number of data on somatology, 
and our present map.s of the distribution o 
physical characters in the British Isles are based 
on his observations, as embodied in The Races 
of Britain: a Contribution to the Anthropology 
of Western Europe (Bristol 1885). His Anthro- 
pological History of Europe (Paisley 1893, rev. 
®d. 1912), an elaboration of the Rhind lectures 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1891, was a valuable 
sketch of the physical anthropology of Europe. 

A. C. Haddon 

Coimi/r: Beddoe, John, Memoirs of Eighty Years 
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(Bristol 1910), which throws n«any sidelights on the 
founders of anthropology with whom he was asso- 
ciated. See also (jray, John, in Man, vol. ii (1911) 
* 5 *“ 53 » containing a list of his publications; Royal 
ScKiety, l*rotetdtngs, ser. B, vol. Ixxxiv (1911-12) p. 
XXV xxvii; Uipley, W. Z., The Races of Europe (New 
^ork 1899) ch. XII, and supplementary volume con- 
taining bibliography. 

BEDE. See I'axation. 

BEDE (673-735), English historian and theo- 
logian. He received his early education from 
Benedict Biscop, founder of the sister abbeys 
of Wearniouth and J arrow. Bede passed prac- 
tically the whole of his life at Jarrow’, where 
he devoted himself to studying, teaching and 
writing. The extent of his industry may be 
gauged from the list of his works, mainly Bib- 
lical commentaries, which he appended to the 
fifth booK of his most famous work, Historia 
ecclesiastica getttis Anglonm (ed. by C. Plummer, 
2 vols., Oxford 1896; tr. as The Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation in E\eryman’s 
Library, lamdon 1927). This is a model of 
historical writing for its learning, breadth of 
outlook and chronological accuracy and consti- 
tutes the primary authority for a great part of 
early English histo^}^ Of greater European 
importance, howe\er, is a small treatise on 
chronology, the De timporum rat tone (ed. by 
T. Mommsen in Munumenta Gcrmaniae his- 
torical Aii^torum xVntiquissimonim, \ol. xiii, 
Berlin I^9^ , p. 223-354), to which was added 
a chronicle ii the six ages of the world from 
the creation to 729 A.n. In this w’ork Bede 
adopted ihe mode of reckoning years from the' 
Incarnation. The book w'as carried by English 
missionaries— St. Boniface and his companions 
— ^to the continent and was responsible for the 
introduction there of the system of dating from 
tlie year of grace. 

Bede’s work w^as of considerable influence in 
the development of the mediaeval chronicle 
which grew out of short notices or “annals” 
inserted in tables drawn up for the purpose of 
fixing the date of Easter. His ow^n chronicle 
became the starting pc^int of several series of 
annals both in England and on the continent. 
As a historian Bede is in advance of his time 
for his scholarly treatment of his subject, his 
lack of prejudice and his habit of mentioning 
the source of his information. Besides the works 
already referred to, Bede’s account of the life 
of Cuthbert, of the lives of the abbots of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow and his epistle to Egbert 
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are especially noteworthy and throw much light 
on the conditions of monastic life at the time. 

Austin L. Poole 

Works: The Complete Works of Venerable Bede^ ed. 
by J. A. Gilesj^ia vols. (U^ndon 1843-44); Opera 
/Mtorica, ed. b\*C\ Plummer, z \oIa. (Oxfoed 1896). 

Comult: Werner, Karl, Betla der EhrtvUrdi^e und seine 
Zeit (new eil. Vienna i88j); Plummer, C., Intirnluc- 
tion to his edition of Dede's histoncal works (vol. i, 
p. ix-cixiv); Urowne, G. F.* The Venerable Bede 
(London 1919). 

BEECHER. HENRY WARD (1813-87), Amer- 
ican clerg\’nian and publicist. Beecher*s first 
pastorate after his onltnation wa.<% in Indian- 
apolis, where he addressed himself in his 
sermons to the problems of a newly created 
frontier community and sought in contributions 
to an agricultural journal to help the surround- 
ing rural |H>pulation. The eight years that he 
spent thus ga\c him an opportunity to develop a 
free and easy congeniality w*ith people, perfect a 
preaching technique and consolidate in himself 
a religious fervor which were later to make him a 
conspicuous national figure. In 1847, after refus- 
ing se\ eral inN itationa w'hich his grow ing reputa- 
tion had prompted, he accepted a call to the 
Plymouth Church of BrcKiklyn, New York, and 
remained in this pastorate until his death. Here 
in a large auditorium especially constructed to 
accommodate the numbers who came to hear 
him he delivered weekly sermons which gained 
even wider currency by being distributed in 
pamphlet form; he further enlaigcd the sphere 
of his influence by his editorial in the hide- 
pendent (1861-64) and in the Christian Union 
(1870-81) and by frequent lecture tours. 

The dominant strain in Beecher’s personality 
was an emotional directness which secured for 
him a wide influence in a community with a 
theology ridden past and created a vast audience 
for his utterances on public questions. Although 
he was not content with theology as an intellec- 
tual discipline or with religion as a set of ascetic 
rigors, his was no secular creed which reduced 
religion to everyday morality. His passionate 
directness invested with poetry his perception of 
a personal God, and his popularity was in no 
small measure due to the eloquence and lyricism 
writh which he communicated this perception. 
He was formative also in contributing to the 
growing tradition current among prominent 
clergymen in a non-theocratic state of refusing 
to separate the religious life from the civic, of 
taking the nation as pulpit and the daily news- 


paper as text. Beecher’s influence on American 
opinion was greatly enhanced by his talent for 
gaining publicity for his views. He was to find 
however, that the very conspicuousness of his 
position gave his personal life, when ’’exposed” 
in the Bcecher-Tilton adultery case in 1874, an 
unwelcome national attention. 

Beecher showed forccfulness, skill and a con- 
siderable degree of courage in dealing with the 
issues raised by the troubled years leading up to 
the war and by the problems of reconstruction. 
While in the days of his Indianapolis pastorate 
he preferred to avoid the slavery question rather 
than antagonize those whose personal lives he 
sought to guide, his attitude toward this crucial 
issue of national policy became definite in his 
Brooklyn period when he felt more keenly his 
position of civic responsibility. He bcc:ime an 
outspoken opponent of slavery, his oppcjsition 
being tempered at first by a reluctance to en- 
danger the Union and by the prevailing opinion 
that the constitution safeguarded slavery where 
it already existed. I^ater, however, his opposition 
to the Fugitive Slave Law went so far as to over- 
ride even the latter qualification. Beecher sup- 
ported lancoln before the war, and in 1863 some 
of his best speeches were delivered to iiostile 
audiences in England in defense of the Northern 
cause. After the w^ar his position was a difficult 
one; he felt his way bctw'ecn the Republican 
“Radicals” and their demand for the rapid en- 
franchisement of the freedmen, and President 
Johnson’s p«>licy of reincorporatiiig the seceded 
states into the Union. Practically all his views on 
public questions were in support of the currently 
mooted reforms of his age: against political cor- 
ruption, for women’s suffrage, for free trade, for 
civil service reform. His social thinking was 
deeply rooted in individualism; he had a stmng 
emotional attachment to the charter of Anglo- 
Saxon liberties, a belief in the “natural” rights 
of man and a distaste for governmental regula- 
tion of individual life. Being not at all a social 
innovator he could only follow in the wake of 
contemporary political liberalism. He was not 
aware of the far reaching transformations that 
the industrial revolution rf his day had wrought 
in the social structure, nOr was he responsive 
to the plight of the undeifying population. 

Max Lerner 


mpnrUmt works: Freedom and War (Boston 18^); 
lecture Room Talks (New York 1870); 
yratinM kv Hpnrv Ward Beecket^ ed. by N. H. 


(New York 1913). 

Camvlt: Abbott, Lymm, Htmy Wani9ttd>er(BcStM 



f W); Hibben, P., Henry Ward Beecher, An American 
portrait (New York 1927); Brabtow, L. (),, Bepresenta- 
tive Modem Preathers (New York 1904) ch. id. 

BEER» GEORGE LOUIS (1872-1920), Ameri- 
can historian and publicist. Beer’s contributions 
lie in three fields. His historical work was done 
in the field of the old British colonial adminis- 
tration, to which he devoted three books: 
British Colonial Policy, 1754-63 (New York 
1907), The Origins of the British Colonial Policy, 
1578-1660 (New York 1908) and The Old 
Colonial System, 1660-1754 (2 vols., New York 
1912), which w'as never completed, the last 
\oIumc published carrying the account to 1688. 
These volumes arc based on prolonged and 
thorough investigation of the documents in the 
Public Record ()fficc in I^ndon. In the field 
of modern Anglo-American relations he con- 
tributed articles to current journals and wrote 
one book, The linglish-Speaking Peophs (New 
York 1917), advocating Anglo-American coop- 
eration as conuuci%c to world peace and the 
advancement of the cause of civilization. Finally 
as chief of the a)lonial di\ ision of the American 
delegation at the Peace C onfcrence in Paris he 
became a leading expert in the field of colonial 
administration and drew' up reports, some of 
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able act and the giving of alms a meritorious 
one. The giving of alms was also a part of the 
ritual of many early religious feasts. In early 
societies the checks on begging were not in 
general deliberately imposed; its spread was 
limited rather by the discomforts of the life 
and the existence of other forms of support for 
those without adequate incomes. Polygyny pro- 
vided for many w’ho in later times would have 
been beggars. Prostitution, in early times aS 
now, obviated much actual begging. Slavery, 
both voluntar}^ and enforced, served as a means 
whereby dependents were cared for; while at a 
later date clientage and vassalage achieved a 
similar end. 

Periods of social and economic disorganiza- 
tion and change have always been accompanied 
by increases in begging. There is no record of 
begging in Israel until after the grow’ing com- 
mercial atiwity had disturbed the older pastoral 
and agricultural economy. In Rome there seem 
to have been few or no beggars until the foreign 
wars sent hordes of impoverished landed pmpri- 
etors to the city. The political, economic and 
social changes during and after the Crusades 
did much to augment begging. In the fourteenth 
century the Black Death disturbed the whole 
economic and social structure of mediaeval 


which were posthumously printed as African 
Questions at the Paris Peace Conference (cd. by 
L. H. (Jniy, New Y"ork 1923). He w'as largely 
the author of the mandate principle applied to 
the control of the forfeited German colonies 
and later was appointed the head of the Man- 
dates Division of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations. 'Fhe lalx)rs of the conference, w'hich 
undoubtedly hastened his death, prevented the 
completion of his historical work, and the refusal 
of the United States to enter the League brought 
to an end his connection with the mandate 
activities. 

Charles M. Andrews 

Consult: Qeofge Louts Beer: A Trtbute to his Life and 
Work (New York 1924); CJray, I-. H.f introduction 
to Beer’s African Questions (New York 1923). 

BEGGING is a phenomenon closely associated 
with the cmefgence of private property. Primi- 
tive societies had no beggars. So long as men 
lived in small groups bound by blood ties the 
nearest analogue to begging w'as the hospitality 
asked for by travelers. With the disintegration 
of early forms of social organization the cases 
of begging multiply. In the oldest civilizations 
of which there is record begging was an honor- 


Europe. The wars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and the overseas expansion 
subsequent to the discovery of America upset 
the more or less stable relationships of feudal 
manors aai .1 mediaeval trading centers. Sheep 
enclosures cl*-' ve thousands of workers from the 
land; while the industrial revolution sent hand 
spinners .nd weavers to the road, forcing them 
in many cases to beg their bread. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, however, there 
was a further cause of begging in the Christian 
doctrine of the religious merit of almsgiving. 
The church alw'ays made efforts to care for its 
own poor and officially never ceased to dis- 
courage iiuposture and pauperization; but its 
machinery of prevention by no means equaled 
in efficiency the lorcc of its religious theories 
in promoting beggary. With the rise of monas- 
ticism begging again became a holy occupation. 

A similar religious value has been placed upon 
the beggar and his donor for many centuries in 
India, where holy beggars have infested every 
temple and shrine from time immemorial. 
Religion has given sanction to a profession made 
necessary by social disorganization. 

In the western world the beggar became a 
problem for public attention only after the Black 
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Death. There were four or fi\e distinct types of 
professional beggars ^vandering alone or in 
hordes o\er Europe in this era: the mendicant 
friarSy or those posing as such; the gipsies, 
mentioned separately and dealt with sternly in 
the Elizabethan laws; the begging scholar, who 
hecame a familiar and tolerated tignre after the 
rise of the unncrsities; fakers ot all kind^, who 
used palmistry, phjsiognomy, minstiel^v, fenc- 
ing or some other craft or game as a cloak for 
their real \(xrati<in ot rogiion or begging; hands 
)f nners, discharged soldiers or serxants, who 
started out as “^tu^dv Ix'ggars** perhaps? seeking 
^mplo\ment, but v\hi> otten turned into bands 
)f highwa\mcn and thic\es. 

In England l>cgging was first regulated by the 
Statute of labourers prorniilgatcii bj l!.dward ill 
and his Council in 1349 and enacted In Parlia- 
ment under RKh.ird 11 m 137S 'Phe rcle\ant 
sections ot these statutes were directed specifi- 
cally not at begging but at vagranc\. Ix'gislation 
against \agranc\ became increasingly sen ere, 
culminating in a Draconian law ot Edward \i. 
Various punishments tor \agranc\ ami begging 
such as whipping, dttcrition in the stcxks, 
burning the gristle ot the car and banishment 
viere resorted to fnim time to tunc. Mnallv the 
great poor law of Elizabeth (1601) pro\ided that 
able Ixxlied \agrants should be sent to a work- 
house, while thixse who would not w<irk there 
were to be sent to the galleys, banished or 
cvccutcd as felons. 

On the continent repressive measures alter- 
nated with the prrivision of charitv as attempted 
solutions of the problem of begging. As early 
as 1531 Charles v, pnibably inspired by the 
Spaniard Vives, published in the Netherlands 
a long edict against vagrancy. It declared that 
the trade of begging created idleness and led to 
bad courses and that therefore none were to be 
permitted to beg under pain of imprisonment 
and whipping except mendicant friars and pil- 
grims and people who had suffered by war, fire 
and floods; balers and rogues were to be aim- 
pelled to work. 

In all this legislation a distinction was made 
or implied between able IxHlied beggars who 
were fit to work and the impotent poor. I'hc 
latter were generally permitted to beg, often 
under a license which might provide that they 
operate outside the city limits. The legislation 
against the ^‘sturdy beggar*’ w*as partially de- 
signed to clear the field for the aged, blind or 
other impotent poor whose right to their calling 
was recognized. 


The distinction between the professional beg. 
gar and the unemployed laborer who begs until 
he can find work remains difficult to dmw. 
Both groups arc produced by unsettled social 
and economic conditions; the unemployed soon 
becomes a professional beggar. The sentimentd 
appeal of weakness and deformity is always 
great, but most people will not rcfu.se to ghe 
to any beggars unless they know of other ade- 
quate pnnisions for their maintenance. 

In order to care for th^ise who would other- 
wise* become beggars an increasing number of 
methods have been trieil by the state and by 
mmlem social agencies. In England the poor 
law of 1824 made begging a form of vagrant j 
and as siiih punishable by hne and imprison- 
ment. No change in the status of the biggar 
was eftected bv the pixir law of 1834; the 
im]K>ssibility ot keeping vagrants out ot the 
workhouses led to the establishmi nt there of 
the casual ward, admittcdlv caring tor the pro- 
fes.stonal beggar as well as for the honest setktr 
of work. Although students of the poor law 
continued to condemn it, the casual ward re- 
mained for mail) vears an accepted fcaiturc of 
the English workhouse. 

In the nineteenth century a number of coun- 
tries founded labor c'olonics, usually compuls*)r\, 
where vagrants and beggars air committed for 
stated periods and nude to work under strut 
discipline. I’he most celebrated of such colonics 
arc found in Bc'lgium and hwit/crland, but 
similar institutions have been established in 
Germany, Holland and England. Municipal 
lodging houses^ developed in (iermany , England 
and the Ignited States, have offered some relief. 
Organized charitable and relief agencies prevent 
much begging; but all these institutions find it 
particularly difficult to deal with the professional 
beggar. 

Begging has tended to become not only a 
profession, but an organized one. 'Fhe beggars 
of the Middle Ages roved in bands and often 
belonged to fraternities with members in every 
country of Europe. Even today professional 
begging guilds or castes arc lo be found in some 
countries. In India there have long been pro- 
fessional begging castes, just as there arc crim- 
inal castes. From time to time it is reported that 
professional beggars in some of our large cities 
arc of^anized into guilds the better to enable 
them to pursue their daily tasks. Whether or 
not the beggars of any city ar^ really organized 
in the modem sense, they certainly 
together and profit by division of territory. T e 



mendicancy police squads have done much to 
break up the more notorious of these ancient 
gangs. Nevertheless there are probably many 
professional beggars in every great city who 
make large sums by their Ix-gging, and accord- 
ing to current aca)unts some even reside in 
suburbs iis respectable business men. 

There is close connection now as always 
between proft*ssional begging and the ostensible 
peddling done by the crippled and the blind. 
Today in every country where the physically 
handicapped have not been ade<iuaul> proxided 
for they may be seen uj^wjn the streets making 
their appeals. However, in an increasing number 
of countries these classes arc cared for by such 
means as pensi<ins, reeduaition and placement 
in workshops in which they can make an inde- 
pendent living. Moreover the state is striking 
at the source of such dependency in attempting 
to sec that every blind and crippled child is 
rehabilitated physically at public expense and 
trained for a trade at which he can support 
himself. 

Kvery relief agency is pestered by transient 
beggars, whether the tramp or the “fly-by- 
Ford** variety; in many aises they have been 
passed on fn)m one city to another. If they 
refuse work which is found for them the agency 
cati only let them go on. In the case of the 
professional beggar the agency usually fails to 
adjust the man to a steady life. 
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English Poor Law History in the Last Hundred 
Years, vol. ix of their English Local Government, 9 
voJs. (Ix>ndon i9o6-<29) p. 771-78, 945“^*; Ribton- 
Turner, C. J., Hhtory of Vagrants and Vagrancy 
(Ixindon 1887); Riviere, Ixiuis, Mendiants et vaga- 
bonds (2nd cd. Paris 1902); Dawson, W. H., The 
Vagrancy Problem (Fxmci'm 1910);^ Kelly, Edmond, 
Ihe Elimination of the Tramp (New York 1908); 
SolcnberKcr, Alice W., One Thousand Homeless Men 
(N<*w York ttjii); Anderson, Nels, The Hobo (Chi- 
cago 1923); lioinluiy, General Department, Report by 
Mr, O. //. R, St arte on Measures for the l^evcntion 
of Professional Beggary in the City of Bombay (Bom- 
bay 1926). 

BEHAVIOR CLINICS. See Mental Hy- 
giene. 

BEHAVIORISM, in the words of the foremost 
exponent of this system of psychology, is “a 
natural science which takes the whole field of 
human adjustments as its own.” Dr. Watson 
designs by means of this definition to assimilate 
psychology to physics, cheniislrj^ biology and 
physiology, especially physiology; to discard 
cverv'thing in the older psychologies “which 
cannot be stated in the universal terms of 
science,” in terms, that is, of matter, motion and 
number. Behaviorism rejects therefore the con- 
cepts of consciousness, sensation, percf^ption, 
will, image and so on; such older terms as it does 
retain— c.g. attention, thinking and emotion — 
it redefines as fonns of ohsc»rvable or inferred 


No adequate program for the prevention of 
begging has yet been found. The elements t ^ 
such a program may be sought in a combination 
of repressive laws enforced by the police, the 
establishment of lodging houses manned by 
well trained case workers, an efiicient system 
of employment offices, work colonics to which 
professionals can be sentenced, almshouses and 
hospitals for the old and sick, gcx)d case work 
by public and private relief agencies and the 
education of the public. 

John L. Gii.lin 
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See: Charity; DrPFNnrNO'; Vaorancy; Movas- 
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Classes in England, 3 wls. (I-iOnclon i 797 ) vol. 1, 
P. 4 a'- 44 . 81-86, 165-70; Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, 


activities. It seeks consistently to state the con- 
duct and liic qualities of men in language taken 
from physic’* ’,^y. Save for the fact that it deals 
with the activities of the organism as a whole, 
while phv riology is concerned w’ith the function- 
ing of the parts, behaviorism w'ould be physi- 
olog}\ As it is, it presents itself as a sort of higher 
physiolog}', presupposing that discipline and 
supcrv’cning upon it. The data of behavioristic 
psychology, accordingly, are determinate and 
measurable; their relationships are invariant and 
quanti*ati>ely coastant, expressible in law^s as 
certain and defir ite as those of physics and 
chemistr}'. The a.^piration of the bchaviorist is to 
be able, like the physicist in his field, “to predict 
human activity w’ith reasonable certainty” and 
to formulate “laws and principles whereby 
man’s actions can be controlled by organized 
society.” 

According to Dr. Watson such a methodo- 
logical premise and moral purpose appear for 
the first time in the history of psychology in 
behaviorism (preface to Psychology, from the 
Standpoint of a Behaviorist). The record, how- 
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ever, does not bear him out. The deterministic 
view of human nature, the notion of man as a 
machine uhose parts and active principle can be 
discemcil and used, has recurred in various 
forms from Spinoza's day on. Historically con- 
sidered, behavievTsm is only the current phase of 
a persistent aspiration to know the springs and 
motives of men in order to be able to predict and 
to control their behavior as the phpicists know 
the physical world and can predict and contmi 
natural events. This aspiration took outstanding 
concrete form in that sch«)ol of psychology 
known as associationisni. It animated, with a 
Christian bias, Ua\id Hartley's Obsenations on 
Man; it was a postulate of David Hume's great 
Inquiry and it gave power and significance to the 
doctrines of Bcntham and the whole utilitarian 
school which derives from him. Indeed Ben- 
tham's “felicific calailus" is a device for giving 
quantitative expa'SMon to human behavior in 
terms of the association ist psychology. Its 
tremendous influence came from the fact that it 
was the first povv'erfui philosophy of human 
nature expressive of the growing imjvortance of 
counting and accounting in the new ecx>nomy of 
trade and manufacture which came with the 
industrial revolution. ‘"Subjective" though its 
terms were, being engaged in setting up balance 
sheets of “pains" and “pleasures" (Watson 
eschews such terms), Benthamism was as pre- 
occupied with human behavior and social corv- 
trol as Watsonism. To no small degree it 
achiev'ed its social objectives. Bat as it failed to 
bring in a millennium and as economic laissez 
faire, political democracy and public education 
gave rise to new problems intrinsic to them- 
selves, its associationist premises, which had 
underlain English thinking for more than a 
century, were first challenged, then rejected. 
Standards and principles deriving from German 
idealist philosophy W'erc set up in their place in 
judgment upon them and were made the postu- 
lates of social theory and political practise. 
There ensued an interlude when the psycho- 
logical view of human nature was without em- 
ployment; when it was not being used either as 
underpinning for plans of social reform or as 
rationalization for acts of politicians manoeu- 
vring for power. Psychology was free — and futile. 

In this interlude arose the great war over the 
descent of man initiated by Darwin. Darwinism 
made psychology again a matter of practical 
moment. The exigencies of the controversy it 
aroused led to an assimilation of the qualities of 
mind to the structures of the body; the body was 


pushed more and more into the foregmund of 
psychological speculation. The makeis of the 
new human psychology — Wundt for example m\ 
the one side, James on the other — were anat- 
omists and physiologists trained in the natural 
sciences and in medicine. On the other luuid in 
the study of animals, traditionally without souls 
more and more was made of mental activities’ 
Darwin in The Expression of Emotion in Man and 
Animals argued for an essential homogeneity of 
feeling throughout animal life; LublxKk and 
Romanes assimilated such life as lower aninuls 
have to the minds of men. Animal psychology 
became a scholarly pursuit, while human psy- 
chology more and more treated thinking, feeling 
and willing as instruments or organs of adjust- 
ment in the l)ody*s struggle for survival. Psy- 
chology became “fimctional" and thinkers as 
diverse as Herbert Spencer, John Dewey and 
William James worked out “functional*' psy- 
chologies. 

What such “functionalism" implied may he 
gathered from the fact that James, many yiais 
after he had dropped psychology, raised the 
question "'Docs Consciousness hvisl?" (1904) 
and argued for the material identity of thoughts 
and things. For all that, functional p^\choloLw 
remained to an extraordinary degree on a specu- 
lative level. It might appeal to observation and 
common sense but it could set up no critical 
laboratory demonstrations. That could he done 
only where permanent structures, mit changing 
activities, were premised and where precise, 
measured correlations could be obtained be- 
tween the body’s organa and the mind's states. 
Both these were easiest to reach in the psycho- 
physics of the sense organs, and laboratory 
psychology actually and formally begins with 
the study of sensation. The step is fnim the 
physical problems of sound, sight and touch to 
the psychophysical problems of their anatomical 
gmund and mental structure. It is a step vari- 
ously taken by MQller, Weber, Hcring,^ Helm- 
holtz and Fechner. These savants deal with 
sensations as such without reference to their 
place in the mental life or their bearing on the 
psychological whole. Their technique and per- 
formance quickly develop into the “psychology 
without a soul," the psychophysical parallelism 
which established itself with Wundt and has 
prevailed in the academies until recent years. 
Wundt transferred to the psychological labora- 
tory which he set up the teclmtquc of structural 
analysis he had learned in physiology and m 
physics. Aa by hypothesis no two observers 
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in some sense analogous to that which had en^ 


could share the same state of mind, the objective 
contnil of the body in an experiment had to be 
accompanied by rcfiorts of the parallel mental 
c\ents observ'cd introspcctively. Devices like 
keiinographs, electrical keys, pneumographs and 
so on, which could measure the time and space 
relations of bodily movements, were coordi- 
nated with introspection simultaneously carried 
on. The reports make a gigantic accumulation of 
printed matter which its critics declare adds 
nothing to the conceptions of the structure of the 
mind that Ix>cke had not already set forth in his 
classic Essay, 'fhey ofier nothing in the way of 
laws enabling scientific prediction and practical 
control. 

At the end of the first decide of the current 
century functional psychologj' w'as still specula- 
tive and literary and animal psychology had only 
begun to tiiin from anecdote and anthropo- 
morphism to scientifically controlled investiga- 
tion. jVIiiul or consciousness was recognized as a 
mode of adii .•rTMMit to the enviiunment but no 
way had been invented of subjecting it to scien- 
tific tests in tliat cnpacil>. Advance in the 
knowledge of both human and animal life came 
from physiolog)', medicine and biology. Often 
these disciplines, when seeking to account for ? 
stRicturc or an aetbity, found themselves in- 
volved in the use of conce]>ts that could as easily 
belong to psycludogj. However, animals are 
dumb. If they can and do introspect they cannot 
communicate their introspections. If them was 
to lie an animal psychology at all, it would havi. 
to be one unvitiated by inferences from human 
mentality, yet satisfactorily accounting for ani- 
mal behavior. Its data would have to be objec- 
tive, specific, definite, measurable and subject to 
control in time and space, in a W’ord, mechan- 
isms amenable to mc’asurements. In the United 
States, Thorndike, Watson and others worked 
out such mechanisms— the pniblem boxes, the 
discrimination and choice boxes, the mazes. 
They set up devices which would account for 
animal behavior in set situations without a word 
being said. In Russia, Pavdov and Bekhterev ai.- 
their followers, starting with physiological 
premises and problems, pmjected their experi- 
ments, their technique and their terms far into 
the psychologist’s domain. 

This purely theoretic urge toward mechanistic 
precision and quantitate v** formulation deriving 
from physiology and biology was now' reenfoix’cd 
by a practical one deriving from the industrial- 
ization of American economic life. A situation 
had developed whidi if by no means similar was 


listed associationism a century before in Eng'* 
land. Great and, from a human point of view, 
very costly and painful rearrangements of the 
national life were taking place. Men with the 
habits of one economy did not readily fit into 
the other. The process of learning the new ways 
W'as involved in maladjustments in the form of 
countless industrial accidents, labor troubles, 
financial disasters and the like. Political action 
and legal reforms of the type that were agitated 
by the associationists, although attempted, gave 
no relief and seemed irrelevant. What was called 
for was apparently something intrinsic to indus- 
try itself. What developed is the efficiency 
movement, the endeavor to adjust the man to the 
job and the job to the man. In this development 
psychology has played a major role. 

The adiustments aimed at by Harrington and 
the othei efficiency experts arc necessarily 
objective and measurable. They call for prem- 
ises and devices in principle precisely like those 
of the new animal psychology’. They rule out 
introspection. 'I’hey recognize only behavior and 
evaluate only performance. Beginning with the 
orthodox Miinsterbcrg’s pioneer devices to test 
the relevant sensibilities of the employees of a 
certain street railway, and with his grading scale 
based on performance records, the efficiency 
movement has spread with phenomenal rapidity 
into all fields of industrial, commercial and 
education;*^ life. It captivated certain of the 
psychologi > completely, and w'hcn the war 
came they xploitcd to the utmost the oppor- 
tunity it gave them to make psychological tests 
of skills and “intelligence” without once in any 
W’ay appealing to introspection or using the pre- 
sumptions of the ruling academic psychology. 
Among the testers was John B. Watson , who had 
by that time already begun his studies in the 
development of reflexes and instincts in the 
human infant. 

Thus the publication in 1919 of Watson’s 
Psychology^ from the Standpoint of a Behariorist 
found a ready field. What had been since 1912 a 
sort of rebellious sideshow among the academic 
psychologists took on the dimensions of an 
intellectual revolution. Like psychoanalysis in 
another connection, it reoriented the mind with 
respect to the nature of man. It said authorita- 
tucly and clearly what important sections of the 
public had come mutely to feel; and it offset 
some of the more disagreeable implications of 
tlie Freudian doctrines. It made the w'orld a 
simpler place to adjust to, and human nature a 
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more hopeful thing to deal with. Man, declared 
Watson, is **an assembled organic machine 
ready to run.** At birth human infants, regard- 
less of their heredity, are as equal as Fords. 
Each consists of an orgsiniAition of units of 
unlearned behavior, each ready to respond to its 
appropriate stimulus. Alter birth the environ- 
ment acts upon these units of unlearned be- 
havior in an endless \ariety of ways. It **builds 
into’* what is unlearned and unconditioned 
countless chains of conditioned and learned 
responses. It thus causes each “to develop into 
an ever-expanding system,’* a sy^^tem ol habits. 
One personality differs fnmi an«)ther only as 
these habit sv stems differ: porsonalitv is the “end 
prcKluct of our habil-svsteni.s,“ our “condi- 
tioned” or “built in” v^avTS of work ami pby, 
eating and drinking, sleeping and loving, being 
sad or merrv, sound or sick. One of these habit 
systems has tlie vocal organs for its b4ise; it is a 
way of t4ilking. This when carried on sub vocally 
is thinking, but not exclusively; thinking is also 
implicit manual or visceral behavior. The v%hole 
difference between thinking anti doing mav be 
said to be explication. Implicit bchav lur is think- 
ing, explicit, doing. And as almost all behavior, 
whether implicit or explicit, consists in learned, 
a)nditioned, responses, it can be unlcarmd, un- 
conditioned. Hence, social control h.is a sure 
ground. I^t it only generate the desired condi- 
tioned res|K>nscs. 

From the standjKiint of behaviorism, social 
psvihologv' would arise whertver a study w'as 
made of such resptmses in the individual 
when the stimulus is one or more other indi- 
viduals. Some of these rcspons<'S are ev'oked 
by both human and non-human stimuli, others 
by human stimuli exclusively. Among the 
latter are language, gesture, every posture and 
movement of the human figure. As between in- 
dividuals they operate constantly both as stimu- 
lus and as ri^ponse. Solely activities of individ- 
uals, they cannot be referred to any other 
source. Hence there is no such thing as a collec- 
tive mind: there are only numerous similar re- 
sponses to the same stimulus by different men, 
as when a hundred soldiers step out at the word, 
“March!**. ITic “l>chavior of crowds** is no more 
than the sum of the circling of stimulus and 
response from one individual to another and 
back again. In this circling consists whatever 
unity a crowd may have; it is different only in 
complication, not in principle, from the unity of 
a subway crowd during the rush hour, or a 
noonday crowd eating in Childs’. Its behavior 


and that of all groups must be considered a 
mechanically fomiulable resultant of the stinv 
ulus-responsc circle. All social sciences umi,^ 
quantitative methods, statistics and the like, may 
be said, whether explicitly or not, to rest on this 
premise. This would be particularly true nt 
education anti the economic discipluu-s. 'Hicst 
h.ive developed farthest because both appear 
more than any others to be instruments of social 
control. 'Fhe study of other forms remains 
largely in the anecdotal-empirical stage It can- 
not be s.iid that anv thing appn>aching scientilic 
knowledge in the behaviorist sense exists rcgaid- 
ing fashions, fads, cni/es, customs, conventions, 
rumors, public opinion or the institutions of 
church and state. In Soviet Russia, however, 
where the fundamental concepts of Pavlov aie 
offici.ll doctrine aiul American l>chavionsm has a 
gnming vogue, studies arc being conducleil in 
the dynamics of sotial behavioi and sfxial con- 
trol as manifested in the group life of ehildien 
from [)re-schiK)] age up. 'Phese studies ma> be 
the be*ginnings f if a behav iorist soc i.il psv i hology 
in terms of stimulus-response v\lnth inav ap- 
proximate the Walsoman ideal for behav lotism 
itself. At present the matter is in the air. \ «hilt 
in dominant social inttTest or in ruling doctrine, 
whether in Russia or in the I’nited Statis, ina) 
give behav iorisiri over to the s.imt fate that Ix'fell 
associationisin. For the life of a dextrine, like the 
life of a man, varies v\itli its tieaiing on the 
ruling pas.Mons, the dominant diives of the 
community in which it apjxMrs. (ienerated by 
such needs, it lapses v\ith their s«it]sfaction. 

HoRver M. Kvitin 

Ser. P^YCnoi or.Y, Comparaiivt Psyc hoi of;Y, Cini d 
Ps\f H0100>,M|SIAI 'PiMS, CoNDU IpPlRsONAIIIY; 
Sc II Ml-. 

Consult Watson, J. H, Ps\ ( holoitw from the Stands 
point of a He f 107 wrist (Philadelphia iQiQi 3**^ ed. 
1929); Smith, Sievcns4>n, and Ciuthne, E. K. 
Ceneral Ps\(holfn!Y in Itnm of Hehoitor (New ^urk 
1921); Watson, J. H., Hthm iorism (New York 192^), 
and Pxyrholnsiu al Can of Infant and Child (New "York 
1928), and The IVavi of Hehof^ftriim (New Y'ork 1928), 
Weiss, A. P., A Ihenretual Hons of Human Hehaxtor 
(Columbus 192^); Miirj^hy, Cjardncr, An Historual 
Introduction to Modern Psvthiibvgy (Newr Yoik 1929) 
ch. xvi; Pillsbury, W. U.. The History of Psvrholof^v 
(New York 1929) ch. xvii; Dori0g, E. (J., A Hiitory of 
Expenmental Psycholofty (New York 1929) P- 

BEKHTEREV, VLADIMIR, (Bcchterew, 
Wladimir) (1857-1927), Russian psychologist 
and neurologist. His chief work'was the investi- 
gation of the objective neurological basis o 
personality in both its normal and its patho- 
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logical aspects. The psychological career of ptyfluJogie objecti 
Bekhterev uniquely parallels the attempt of H^psic 1913); “] 
psychology to reach objectivity. After early ? la crin 

studies with Charcot and ccitain German ncund- 
ogists he worked a& a student in Wundt’s 
laboratory in I.eipsic. Although tlie titles of fraRcn dcr Nerve 
some of his papers indicate that in common o 

with most contemporary psychologists lie still I’ 

thought of psycholopcal phenomena as psychic tlfanSJZnya 
prcKTCSses, during this period he was definitely as IMe kolMatve 
participating in the new movement of experi- re/leksohfiiyt 

mental psychology. Marxisi 

Bekhterev S(x>n became deeply impressed (Itertexi)loKj 

with the imj'K)rtance for psychology of neural 
stnictiires and iunctioris. 1 his is a normal de- pjnes, l., in ArJi 
velopincnt from the atternjned connection of heitvn, vol. Ixxxni 
psychic processes with physiological functions 
which animated experimental psychology. Bckh- BEKKER, ER 
terev’s studies on conditioned motor reflexes, or, 1916), German 
as he allied them, associated reflexes, con- manucl Iw^kker 
tribiited greatly to the subseciuent shift of cm- influenced his m 
phasis in psychology to the description of psy- Halle, Greifswa 
chologtcal phenomena in neural or general brilliant but pi 
pliysiological terms. These early studies were Romanist at a ti 
stimulated by Pa\lov s work on conditioned re- was in the ascen 
flexes but Bekhterev went far lieyfuid Pa\lov in study of all legal 
liis emphasis on objecti\ity. He even eschewed of the histoiical 
the name psychology in favor of reflexology. His fundamental tei 
last work approached, in intention at least, the was led by his 
goal of physico-chemical description of biologi- himself almost e 


psyclidl^e affective (Paris 191.1), and into German 
(Ixripsic 1913); “ 1.41 psychologie objective appliqute 
k l*£tude de la criminality’* tramlated from the Russian 
in Areftirts ifanthropologie, vol. xxv (1910) 161-88, 
German translation by T. Rosenthal as Das Ver- 
brec her turn in Lichte der obfektiven Psycholofiie, Grenz- 
fra^c-n dcr Ner\'en und Seclen, ng. 94 (Wiesbaden 
*914)1 Ohshthie osnoH reflcksologii (Petrograd 1918, 
3rd ed. 1926), tr. into German as Grundsiige der 
Kcflexolofiie dvs Memchen (Vienna 1923); KoUektix^ 
naya rtfteksolofdya (Petrograd 1921), Ir. into German 
as IMe knIMittvc Rvflexolofiie (Malle 192K); Psikholoi- 
gtyti^ rejlvksolnffiya i marksizm (Psychology, reflex- 
olog>» and Marxism) (I^eningrad 1925), Re^ksoloqiya 
truda (Retiexology of lalN)r) (Moscow 1926). 

Ctimuh', Die iMcdizin der (Jefscmcart in Selhstdamel^ 
lungen, v«ils. i-viii (Leipsic 1923 29) vol. vi, p. 1-52; 
Pines, L., in Anhii'Jur Psvehiatne und Nervenkrank^ 
heiteUf vol. Ixxxni (192S) 677-86. 


BEKKER, ERNEST IMMANUEL (1827- 
1916), German jurist. His father, August Im- 
manuel Iw‘k.ker the great philologist, strongly 
influenced his method. Bekker was a professor at 
Halle, Greifswald and Heidelberg. He was a 
brilliant but paradoxical figure. A convinced 
Romanist at a time w hen the school of Savigny 
was in the ascendant, he nevertheless urged the 
.study f)f all legal systems. He W’as highly critical 
of the histoiical scIkm)! although faithful to its 
fundamental tenets. Basically a philologist, he 
was led by his interest in the texts to occupy 
himself almost exclusively with the pure Roman 


cal or psychological phenomena. 

Bekhterev applied his theories in studies of 
criminology, the organization of lal>or and sin. 
ilar subjects. He wrote volumiiwHisly on social as 
well as on psychological pmbleins. Through a 
research institution which he founded in 1907 
and W’hich became the State Psychoneurological 
Academy of la^ningrad (Gosudarstvenaya l*si- 
khonevrologichcskaya .Akadcmia), he continued 
until his death to direct a series of .studies of 
child growth, mental hygiene, suicide, crime and 
other social problems of importance to Soviet 
Russia.. 

J. R. I^\NTOR 

Works: The most complete available bibliograph> . 
to be found in Ohshthie osnmn reficksoloRU (3rd cd. 
l^ingnd I926)p.4ii-i8. Hlie more impi^xtant works 
of Bekhterev are: Osnovi ucheniya o funktsiyahh niozffa 
(Fundamentals of the science of brain functions), 
7 vols. (St. Petersburg 1903-07), German tr. by R. 
Weinberg as Die Functionen der Nerx'vncenUa^ 3 vols. 
Gena 1908-11); Vnusheme 1 . rol v ohshchesMvnnoy 
zhizni (St. Petersburg 1903), tr. into French by P. 
Kyraval as La su^estion et son rCde dam la f’lV* sociale 
(Paris 1910), GeAnan translation (Wiesbaden 1905); 
Obyekthmaya psikhdogiya, 3 vols. (St. Petersburg 
*907-12), tr. into French by N. Koatyleff as La 


law, as in his early Die prozessuaUsche Konsump- 
lion im klasmchen romhehen Recht (Berlin 1853) 
or in his lai »• Die Aktionen des romischett PrivaU 
rechts (2 W.., Berlin 1871-73). On the other 
hand, he could be fully alive to the demands of 
the prcsc.it as is shown by his System des htutigen 
Pandcktenrechts (2 vols., Weimar 1886-89), the 
vcr\' title of which was challenging. His Das 
Recht d(s liesitzfs hei den Romern (Lcipsic 1880) 
is the link between Sa\ igny’s and Bruns* work on 
the one side and Ihering's on the other. Above 
all Bekker wanted to be a legal philosopher; yet 
he wa. icnily a thoroughgoing skeptic, suspi- 
cious of theory. He detected in the historical 
school a leaning toward natural law\ He dis- 
tmsted work of legal systematization. In the 
Jalirhiichcr des gemeinen dcutschen Rechts, pub- 
lished from 1857-63, he pleaded for the recogni- 
tion of the so-called common law elements in 
the German civil law. In the controversies over 
the adoption of the German Civil Code he 
combated Savigny ’s doctrine of mistake in law 
as based too much upon an abstract theory of 
the will, and his views prevailed to some CKtent 
in the code. In the most considerable work in 
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which he ventured beyond the Romanist fieldi 
the Theorie Jes heutigen deutschen Strafrechts 
(Leipsic 1857-50), he accepted Hegel’s absolute 
theory of punishment, but upon the premise of 
the historical school. He accepted it not as the 
only right one i)iit as the one historically realized 
in the Gcnnan criminal codes of his time — a 
position consistent with his championship of 
common law elements. 

William Seaglb 

Cvmsulti Srintzina, R., and loindsticrR. E.> GesihichU 
der deutschen Reihisxnssenuhaft, 3 \ols. (Munich 
i88o-igio)\ol.iii,pt.i,p.692 -g3 iind 847-52; (^raden- 
wita, Otto, in the Zeitschnft tier Sm t^ny-Stiftung far 
Rechtsmssemefuift^ \cil. xxx\u (igt6), Romanistische 
Abtetlung, p. \it~xxx\ii. 

BELIAYF-V, IVAN DMITRIEVICH (1810- 
73), Russian historian. For almost twenty years 
Beliaycv occupied official positions in \arious 
Moscow* archives and after 1 S52 was professor of 
Russian Icgislathe histoiy* at the l^ni\ersity of 
Moscow. In Vremennik^ the publication of the 
Moscow Society of Russian History and Antiq- 
uities which Bcliayev edited from 1848 to 1857, 
and in other publications he printed a great deal 
of hitherto tina^-ailablc archive material. As 
author or editor he published over one hundred 
works, some of which are considered standard 
monographs. They deal with a variety of sub- 
jects in the social and economic history of 
Russia from the ninth to the fifteenth centiuy: 
the clergy, town go>ernment, peasantry and the 
agrarian order, state finances and the monetary 
system, militar>' oiganization, law and the 
sources of legal histor}'. 

Beliaycv w*as in general agreement with the 
Slavophile interpretation of Russian history; he 
contributed to various Slavophile publications 
and took a prominent part in the controversy 
between the Slavophiles and “Westernists” 
{zapadmki) regarding the peasant land commune 
(obshchina). He attempted to show that these 
communes were the dominant form of social 
organization in ancient Russia and the product 
of the Slavic Volksgeist- His Slavophilism was 
not a closely reasoned philosophic system but 
the result of his great sentimental attachment to 
ancient Moscow. The works to be mentioned in 
this connection are his book on peasants in 
Russia (Moscow i860, and ed. 1879), which is a 
classical treatise on land communes, and the four 
volumes of Russian history (Moscow 1861-72) 
forming a part of a projected twelve-volume 
work and covering the history of the northwest- 
ern territories of Novgorod, Pskov and Polotsk. 


Bdiayev’s was in many ways pioneer work in the 
social, economic and provincial history 
Russia, but it suffered from a somewhat un- 
critical treatment of the sources and from the 
lack of a broad philosophical and sociological 
background. 

Boris Evreinov 

BELIEF. Because of its intimate relation to con- 
duct, belief has been of continuing interest to 
social philosophers and its psychological nature 
a frequent subject of study. An important mod- 
em analysis of belief was that of Hume, who 
viewed it as a psychologic state differing froiu 
imagination only by its greater vividness and 
steadiness. It is at present generally recognized 
that to the extent that an idea fills the mind to 
the exclusion of p<xss»il)le alternatives we tend to 
hold it tnie. Thus fixed ideas and inflexible be- 
liefs arise in a state of mental debility. C'crtain 
recent psychologists einphasi/e, as did the pa- 
tristic and scholastic writers, the active eleiiiLMit 
of assent in the judgment that something ih 
true. Romantic philosophers have stressed the 
purely voluntary character of this assent; while 
others insist that when wc truly believe, as 
W'hen wx truly love, v\e feel compelled to df) so. 
The recognition that we have a cheuce means 
that another view is possible, 'oul this is implicit 
doubt. One may, how'cver, distinguish between 
the compulsion of the evidence of the subject 
matter and the inner compulsion of one’s rmn 
nature to hold a proposition true despite the 
absence of objective evidence sufficient to 
silence the doubt of others. F*rom this point of 
view beliefs differ in degree of intensity, indi- 
cated by such phrases as, “it is my opinion,” “I 
am persuaded,” “I am unalterably convinced.” 

Whatever the psychological characteristics of 
belief, it is clear that its specific forms are largely 
social in origin and are in many cases condi- 
tioned by our habitual emotional reactions with 
the result that through following a certain mode 
of life one generally ends by sharing the beliefs 
of others who follow that mode. HypcKrites are 
scarce because it is so easy to believe that which 
our conduct professes. MeO generally believe 
that their professional groups, their nation, their 
dty or section of the country, their college or 
fraternity, have certain inherent superiorities 
wholly invisible to outsiders. The soaal deter- 
mination of belief is even more evident in such 
phenomena as booms, panics,, crazes or fads. 
Le Bon has pointed out that in a crowd the 
bdiefs or opinions of the wiser members an 
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generally depressed to the level of the majority, 
for the power of suggestion increases rapidly 
with an increase in numbers and it is always 
difficult to maintain opinions or practises differ- 
ent from those professed and approved by one’s 
associates. Heretics who defy the opinions of the 
multitude depend all the more intensely on the 
devotion of their supporters. 

Beliefs are transrriitted not only unconsciously 
but also through the direct and intentional pres- 
sure of parents, teachers or other authoritative 
leaders. Both types of transmission arc most 
effective in small homogeneous communities. It 
seldom occurs tn a member of su( h a group even 
to doubt its prevailing views. "I'he processes of 
intercommunication, commerce, travel or the 
mixing of diverse pe(»plcs in large cities break 
down such primitive certainty. ‘’'lb have 
doubted one’s own first principles is the sign of 
a civilized man,” Mr. Justice Holmes has said, 
'rhe state of doubt is, however, difficult and un- 
pleasant. “where all is double,” u*<piircs 

much free intellectual energy. It complicates 
and renders more diflicult our practical choices. 
To rid themselves of this burden most people 
rely on natural leaders and authorities or cling 
resolutely to certain plausibilities. Some attempt 
to follow the ntethod of science, questioning 
everything tintil iloiibt is no longer possible; but 
since action must often precede the acquisition 
of adequate knowledge a large numbcT of 
practical beliefs cannot be based on scientific 
evidence. Many firmly held beliefs are poo 
iti\ely irrational and rest on cxcessiNe credu- 
lity or obstinate pride of opinion. Such beliefs 
arc of the essence of superstition, 'riie leiiilency 
to regard any chance coincidence of two events 
as a case of causal connection has not only led to 
various primitive, magical ideas, such as those 
attributing disease to the ev'il eve, but continues 
to add to the modern fund of sup'..rstitions. Per- 
sisting legends or myths, such as tho.se gloi if) ing 
certain sfatesmen as free from human imperfec- 
tions, testify to man’s pcrenni.il credulity, his 
will to believe that which is simple and pleaswi . 

Philosophers have long differed as to the way 
in which beliefs influence social evolution. De- 
terministic theories minimize their importance; 
beliefs are said to be only the ideologic reflec- 
tions of the physical environment, of the racial 
inheritance, of the systt 'ii of production, of the 
interests of the dominant class or of irrational 
emotions and feedings. On the other hand men 
have commonly believed in indoctrinating 
children and adults with the proper bcliefe^ 
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whether by education, propaganda, preaching, 
advertising or various more indirect methods. In 
recent years, with the growth of psychologic 
interpretatifins of social development, the role of 
beliefs has been increasingly emphasized. The 
widespread recognition that the*bclief in science 
and the scientific method has revolutionized 
modern life is accompanied by the assertion that 
other types of belief have been equally or evjen 
more effective. 

It is an ancient view, shared by such writers as 
Plutarch and Machiavclli, tliat religious and 
even superstitious beliefs are necessary for social 
life, “to manage and reform the v’ulgar.” This 
itlea appears in a modem sophisticated version in 
the theorv' of Sorel and Ross that myths or illu- 
sory beliefs arc necessary to give Han and direc- 
tion to social movements. These theorists have 
failed, however, to show by analysis what kinds 
of m)tli:» are effective, for obviously not all 
myths arc influential. Again it has been held, 
notably by Kidd, that rational beliefs are always 
individualistic and that socially desirable con- 
iluct requires the subordination of the individual 
to the intcTcsts of the race, a process which can 
be sanctioned only by supernatural religion, 
lliis theor)^ shows traces of the old view that 
religious peoples are the strongest. Doubts as to 
the complete social value of religious beliefs 
arise, however, from a surv’ey of such facts as the 
religious sanctions of celibacy, slavery, the caste 
system or the sacrifice of children to Moloch; 
they arise • en more strongly from a study of the 
exterminat «m of such groups as the Albigenses 
and the Waldcnses, because of the tenacity of 
their religious beliefs, and of the serious retarda- 
tion of others by religious wars. The supposed 
facts about piimitive life, assembled by Frazer 
to prove that superstitious and magical beliefs 
have stren<»thcncd respect for government, for 
life and pnipcrty, for marriage and sexual 
morality, and hav'c thus made for greater 
seem ity, can be offset by an equally long list of 
the horrible efu'cts on social life of various 
magical beliefs and superstitions. 

RIore convincing is Rlax Weber’s theory of 
the importance of religious ideas in molding 
economic development, and specifically his at- 
tempt to show that protestant asceticism led to 
the development of modem capitalism, although 
many of its underlying assertions have been suc- 
cessfully challenged, notably by L. Brentano, 
and although Weber has not made out a case for 
direct causal relation. The ambitious effort of 
Durkheim and his school to show that “the 
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fundamental categories of thought and conse- 
quently of science are of religious order*’ is based 
upon a view of religion which makes it synony- 
mous with all the ritual of social life. But the 
fact that people take part in a common ritual or 
cult does not alwu^-s mean that they have a com- 
mon belief. Here too there is insufficient evi- 
dence of a dclinite causal relation between belief 
and the course of social evolution. 

It is nevertheless true that most societies have 
felt the acceptance of certain beliefs essential to 
their survival, and have attempted by various 
means to suppress the practise and spread of 
other beliefs. In closely knit communities de- 
partures from group standards arc so rare as to 
cause little concern. Few, if any, peoples previ- 
ous to the Greeks thought it necessar)' to formu- 
late the beliefs underlying their religion or their 
family, clan or industrial organization. While 
certain expressions were regarded as endanger- 
ing the community because they might bring 
down the wrath of the gods or of e\il spirits, 
speailation itself was amsidered too unim- 
portant to require suppression. It is when reli- 
gious organizations b^me voluntarv' and a defi- 
nite formula of belief for admission to a gnnip is 
nccessar}* that dogma and creed appear. And it 
is when a society includes many different ele- 
ments that the non-acceptance of certain beliefs 
first becomes a problem. Thus there is no creed 
or dogma in the Old Testament. The early tle- 
vclopment of the Christian church in the midst 
of hostile religions and its subsequent incorpora- 
tion of so many diverse national groups and 
practises led to its insistence on the suppression 
of heresy. Unity of dogma was all the more 
urgent when the Roman Empire fell and the 
Catholic church tried to continue to rule differ- 
ent provinces subject to different temporal 
powers. Having assured the acceptance of its 
great central beliefs, the Catholic church has 
since allowed a great diversity of opinion and 
practise among its members; but the imrxirtance 
assigned to belief by the Christian tradition has 
continued to influence the history of the western 
world. 

Political considerations have often led tempo- 
ral rulers to support religious beliefs, while 
regard for public order and tranc]uilHty have 
been the basis of many persecutions of heretics. 
The gradual secularization of thought and the 
more complete separation of church and state 
have led to a decreasing interest on the part of 
political rulers in religious beliefs and a conse- 
quent removal of religious disabilities. In Eng- 


land commercial expansion and the growth of 
dissent in the middle classes and in the cities led 
to the Toleration Act of 1689 and later to tho 
emancipation of Catholics and Jews, the removal 
of religious tests for holding property or puhUc 
office. One of the last steps in this direction oc- 
curred in 1877 when the English universities 
ccasi*d to require adherence to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles as a prerequisite for fellowships and 
other privileges. 

But with the growth of religious tolerance 
economic, i>olitic.tI and social beliefs have as- 
sumed a greater im^iortiince and have become 
the subject of increasing attempts at control by 
governments or by voluntary associations. Mod- 
em governments, regarding socialism as a 
danger, have disqualified its adherents from cer- 
tain honors, dignities or offices. It is often alleged 
that American universities aiiopt similar meth- 
ods. Certainly belief in a hetennlox code of 
marital or sexual relations might prevent a man 
fmin being elected to public fiffice in some parts 
of the United States or in ('»rciit Britain. The 
United States excludes immigrants who believe 
in philosophic anarchy and it excludes from ad- 
mission to citizenship those wlio believe that the 
law of ( lod or conscience may take precedence 
over the c'sill of the state to bear arms. After 
the World War an attempt was made in New 
York state to bar fn>m traching in the piihlic 
schools those who did not believe in the existing 
form of national or state government. Similar 
attempts to prevent the di.ssemination of certain 
beliefs have been made in most modem states; 
while under dictatorships both the control of the 
expression of opinion and the development of 
methods of fostering beliefs approved by the 
ruling group have reached a high degree of per- 
fection. In revolutionary movements w well, 
such as the socialist or communist parties, the 
need is strongly felt for formulated creeds to 
which adherents must subscribe so that heretics 
may lie removed. Toleration of bclicfs-contrary 
to those one cherishes is possible only where 
there is a certain security arid only for those who 
care more for scientific rectitude in the search 
for trutli than for any of its results. 

Morris R. Cohfn 

Ser , Conduct; Custom; Tradition; Supebsthion; 
Riiual; Rfmoion; Public Opinion; Propaganha; 
CcNTROL, Social; Civic EoucArioN; Curw”. 
Docma; Apostasy and IIiauiSY: Blasphemy; A** 
ism; Censorship; Antiradicalism; 

Religious Freedom; Academic Freedom; Free 
of Speech and op the Press. 

Comitff: HunM, David, Tnatis* <m Hmm Nahnt. 
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a voli. (new ed. by T. II Green and T. H Gnwe 
London 1874) pt m. §§ vii-x. Ham. A . / medttms and 
Will (ird ed. I^ndon 1875) p ^05 38. Mill, James 
Itudut^ of the Phinonunon of tht JIuman Mind, 2 vols. 
(new cd by J S. Mill with notes, lamdnn i8fjg) vol i] 
ihs M X.11, Junes, William, I he Pmuifdis «/ P^\ch(tU 
(n!\. 2 vols (New ^oik i 8 go) vol 11 ih xm, Kusstll, 
Jkrtiand, The Anahsts af Mint! (lamdon igai) ch 
XII. Lund, I H, Ihf Ps\ihtdoti\ of lUluf {Wisum 
I02S), J , Iht Pi\thoit^\ of ( am N twn 

^o^Iv 1918), C.ui«iHl>crt Chiiles, I'nulutwn dts 
dfiiMti (Pans 1 c Hon («usti\i, 1 ix ofnntom et 

l 4 \ iroyanus (Pans igii) S«irokin, P A , r ontempo- 
run Sonoh^ral Ihtorux (New ^oik igaS) ch xii 
Set aNc> references cited in bibliographies t ^ related 
artielos 

B1 LINSKY, \ ISSARION CRIGORYE- 

MCIl (iSii 48), Russian liUiir} cnlu Bel- 
insk\ cnntribiitcil luiinerous cssa\s to Moscow 
and Si Ptttrshiir;; rtvicws, in which he com- 
minttil discursivcK on litcratnn lli was at hrst 
i follower nt (iciiiun uUahsm iml tn advixatc 
of pure ut ’ I • n he intircd his thiitics he 
di'^coMKil Prcntli sociilisin and opined a \c- 
hiiiicnt il pii\ iU cam[>aiijn apiinst the existing 
rcuiiiK 1 henceforth he pi utd einphisis on art 
as in instriinunt of soeiil btUernient \ civic 
pm pose, he argued, is not lueessaiilv an adven- 
titious 1 lement in a poem or storv I he writer is 
the public conscience incarnate and his work, to 
he signitieant, must lx sensitive to the needs and 
aspii It ions of the agt, must stimulate the soeial 
consciousness of the nusses Since he attached 
value only to those literary works which were 
rooted in the common expenence of life, he 
heralded the realistic mt^od, championing 
Gogol and the younger wnters. An intense, 
candid, irreverent soul, he was for jears the 
autocrat of Young Russia. In the decades follow- 
ing his death his ideas gained a firm foothold 
<unong the educated classes and did much to 
popularize the notion of litei Uuic as subservient 
to social progress At the turn of the century a 
reaction •against this attitude considerably 
damaged his reputation, but in contempoiai 
Russia Belinsky is held in liigh esteem as a 
forerunner of revolutionary uUolog> 

Avrsiim Yarmoi insky 

Works: Complete Russian edition containing so far 
Vols i-xii (St Petersburg and Moscow igoo 26) still 
unfinished; Puma (Correspondence), 3 vols (St 
Petersburg iQia-H). 

Comult Pypin, A. N , Btbtiskw eto zhizn 1 pirtpi^ka 
(Belinsky, his bfe and correspondence) (2nd etl St 
Petersburg 1908), Miliukov, P, Iz utom russkov 
^ouliigentsu (and ed. St Petersburg 1903), tr into 
Irench by J. W. Bienstoek as Le numvement intelleo 
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tud russe (P aris 1918) p. 131-86 and 282—300, Musky, 
D b , /I IJutory of Russian Literature (laindon 1927) 
p 210-15, Polianbkv, V , in lAteratumaya entziklo- 
pidna, vol 1 (Mobcow 1929) p 394-405 

BLI<,L, ANDREW (i7S3“i832)*, Scottish edu- 
cator and Anglican clergyman. In 1787 he went 
to India and two years later became superin- 
tendent of the Alihtary Male Orphan Asylum at 
Madras, where he put into practise the Madias 
system of mutual instruction, belter known as 
die monitorial system Upon his return to h.i]g- 
land he published An Expmmcnt in Education^ 
modi at the Male Asylum at Madras (London 
^ 797 » ^d 1 80S) Within a few years many 
monitorial schools were opened, but the credit 
for the inov ement was claimed equally by Joseph 
Lancaster, a Quaker, who had the follow mg of 
the None ntormist body for some time 

The monitorial system, which provided for 
pupil tutors under the direction of the master, 
was a phase in the philanthropic movement m 
education aroused b^ the social unrest accom- 
panying the industrial revolution It was de- 
signed to leach the lower classes the elements of 
letters, nioialitv and religion in conjunction with 
voe itional tnining and, it is said, to reconcile 
them to their social status Fear of the non- 
Angliean mfluenec of the Ro)al Laneastenan 
Institution (1S08, known since 1814 as the 
British and I oreign School Society) led to the 
establishmc it of the National Soeietj for Pro- 
moting the 1 ducation of the Poor in the Pnn- 
aples of the L&tablished Church (181 1), directed 
by Bell. The reduction of the cost of instruction 
which was made possible by the use of pupil 
teachers was a means to the popularization of 
schools and ultimately to their assistance by the 
state. The first government grant for elementary 
education in E^land was made (1833) through 
these two societies. Their religious basis, how- 
ever, delayed for many jears the advent of a 
genuine national system of slate education m 
hngland. 

Max Levin 

Works The Complete Works of the Reserend Andreto 
Bill (fdinburgh 1812), while actually an abridged 
edition, cont iins hi<* most important w ntings 

Consult Southey R and C C , Tht I iff of the Res . 
4 ndrtu Bell, 3 vols (London 1844^ Mtiklejohn, J , 
An Old Fdm ational Rtforma , Dr hub esi Bdl (Fdin- 
burgl 1881) Birchenough, t , Histor\ of Flemtntary 
Eduiation tn P inland and If alts (1 ondon 1914) ^bs. 
II, vii, Adams, htancis. History of the FJementarv 
Sdiool Conti St tn hngland (lx>ndon 1882) p 48-64. 
See also articles in American Journal of Education^ vol. 
X (1861) 461-574- 
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BELLAMY, EDWARD (1850-98), American 
novelist and scx'ial theorist. ^Ilamy is signifi- 
cant chiefly as author of the utopian romance 
Lookif^ Backteard jOiK>-iSSj (Ilostoii 1888) 
and as leader pf the Nationali:»t movement of 
the late eighties and rarly nineties. lAHiking 
Backivitrd portra\eu a utopian society of aooo 
A. D., devoid of the private monopolies, the waste- 
ful, competiti\e and profit seeking production, 
the amceiitration of wealth and the nccom- 
pan\ing social inequalities of the America of 
1H87. It was a state-social^ic organization in 
which the national ownership of all resources 
and all agencies of production and distrihution 
was extended to include e\en ^uch domestic 
utilitic*s as fixid preparation and cleaning serMce. 
Such a portrajwl with its premise of complete 
political, ccfinomic and social equality, whde it 
expressed concretely the hopes and a^{u rations 
of many of that time, was in the num made 
palatable to an iiuii\iduahstic Aineruan audi- 
ence through the medium of a njinance tinged 
with sentiment and couched in a charming st\]e. 
Its exposition of the benefits of science and 
invention and its acceptance of tfic new machine 
system made plausible the \isuaU/.ati<in of a 
utopia based on efficiency. The Ixxik was enor- 
mously successful, selling more than a half 
million copies in America within a few* years, 
and was translatcxl into many languages. EquaU 
ity (New' York 1897), another romance intciidcd 
by Bellamy as a sequel, did not meet with equal 
success. 

Out of the interest in Looking Backward grew 


theology at the newly founded Roman College 
which he ocinipied for twelve years. On thd 
basis of his IcHrtures Bellarmine publishcii 
putatiofirs . . . contraomUs ihristianav pdn 
adversus htytts temporis haereticos (4 vols., Ingol- 
8ta.it 1581-93; 3 1832-38), a most 

exhaustixe elucidation of Catholic tenets. In 
1599 lie was created cardinal and three ye.irs 
later archbishop of Capua. Bellarmine was called 
upon to defend the fx).sition of the cimnh 
against the champion of Venice, Paok) Sarpi; 
ag.unst Pierre de Kclloy, the a|H>logist of Iknry 
of Navarre; and against his persdrial friend 
(laiileo. The most famous of all liis contioiir 
sics arose when he challciigcil the right of 
James 1 to exact an oath of alligianti* hom 
Catholics after the (iuiqxiwdcr Plot. Btllai- 
mine’s most cffectix c reply to James and to the 
legalist William Barclay was De t^dtstalt st/nwn 
pontificis tn rthus ttwporahhus (Koine in 

whi<h with an attempt at nifidciatKin he di\J- 
oped his theory of the iiuhicct [xiwcr ol the 
jMipe o\er princes 

According to Bellarmine tin ihurch w. is the 
most perfect of all |x>htical institutions It go' 
enicd thnnigh the jwipo, who recent d hi*> 
authoritx directly fn>m ('hrist and who, in oiilti 
that he might not be hampered in carrnne out 
his spiritual piir|K)se oxer his x\icle domain, h.*d 
been constituted an abst>liitt* rnoiiarcli, inde- 
pendent of both church councils and end 
poxcers. The authority of the prince x\as likewise 
sanctioned by (Jod, but it xxas subject to ccilain 
conditions. If he became a heretic or attempted 


the Nationalist mox'cment to which Bellamy 
thereafter dexoted himself as organi'/er and a.s 
editor of its publications, the Nationalist (i88<y- 
91) and the New Nation (1891-94). Despite the 
162 clubs reported by its secretary as existing 
throughout the country' and the even larger 
unorganized following, the mox'cment could not 
maintain itself and passed oxer politically into 
the Peoples' party. 

J. O. Hertzler 

Comult: Hcrtzler, J. O., The History of Vtopian 
Thought (New York 19*3) P« Muniford, 

Lewis, The Story of Utopias (New York 1922) p. 

159-69. 

BELLARMINE, ROBERT FRANCIS ROM- 
ULUS (1542-1621), Italian Roman Catholic 
theologian. He became a Jesuit in 1 560 and ten 
years later began to lecture on theology at the 
University of Louvain. In 1576 Gregory in 
appointed him to the chair of controversial 


to interfere xxith the spiritual life of his subjects 
the }V)pc could as a List resort cleimse him 
Moreover, if the prince failed to govern with 
that enlightened regard for the people’s interc'st 
described in Bellarmine’s De officio primtpn 
chrUtiani (Rome 1619), they themselves might 
have the sanction of the church to resist him. 
The papal right to interfere in temporal affairs, 
of which Bellarmine was perhaps rfie ablest 
defender, was condemncfl by Hobbes and others 
as the gravest error of the Roman church. 

Robert H. Rkay 

Consult: Bellarmine, R. F. Sethsthmraphte . . • 
ndt geschichthehen ErlaUteriengent ed. by J. J • 
DrtllinKcr and F. II. Reuacit (Bonn 1887); BiwIruK. 
J., The Life and Work of Blei^ed Bnhert trams 
Cardinal Bellarmine^ 2 vols. (I^)ndcm *928); ' 

von Frentz, K., Der rhruArdtge Kardwtil 
Belhrmin, SJ., cin I ^orkampfer fpr Kirthe und / ap^ 
turn iS4S^i62t (Freiburg 19a* ): Do 
JoMph. id«es poUUquc du Curdmal , 

in Revue des quesHom hittoriquest voL Ixxxii i y 



i78-4iap ^ol. Ixxxiii (1908) ^6-90. SchaflF, D. S , 
The BeUamnrw-Jefferson Legend and the Dei/aralton 
i,f Indtpifuiefue (New Yoik 1927). 

MhLI-ERS, JOHN (r.1654 1725), Quaker serial 
reformer. His faith in the inner Iiglit hd him to 
look upon the social conscience as the founda- 
tion of political authorit> 'J’hc vicial conscience 
expressed a common standard of ii^ht in social 
affairs, and Bellcis' emphasis upon this was an 
alternative to the enforcement of church dopma, 
about which there was much dis.ijrrtcmtnt 
among his contemporaiies. His projects of vicial 
reform wxre all concerned with an organization 
of the social order which would enable the 
indixidual to dexclop his pcrsonalit} to the ut- 
most. I'his is in striking contrast to the oftuial 
church outlook, the Cahinist thcorj' ot the state 
and to such secular thcfiries as those of Locke 
and Hobbes. His propos.ils incliidt* a plan for a 
college of industry which n presents a special 
effort to imnroxc the material and spiritual 
conditions ot the woikers. 'I his plan did not 
in\oI\e the introduction ol conscious socnhsm; 
the fouiulcrs, like the modern share holdc is ot a 
compan}, were to luxe a eontiolling influence. 
Bellcrs emphasized the importance ot educating 
the criminal and reforming criminal law. In 
common with \\'illiam Penn he suggc'sUd a txpe 
of league of nations to do axe ay with national 
rixalries, he adxocMted sLile hospitals as being 
more imixirtant to the couiitrx than expenditure 
on XX ar. 

Piiii IP S. Bri As(0 

hnpmtnnt tiorki PpopouiU for Rtmin^ a ( nlU^e 
ifJmlmtr\ . . . (Kondtm lOusK rcpiintid b> Robert 
in his I uu nf Sotut\ (1 < iui«in iSiS), 

I about the Poor, Manujaifun n, Itadt, Mom\, 
Plantations and lmmofaht\ (I ondon lOgi;), Sotm 
Reasons for an Kin opt an Statt (laindon 1710) .In 
I ssav touards the Imprmcimnt of Phwuk eindtm 

*714). 

(Consult: Bcla^co, P. S., in bconomua, \ol > (192s) 
16^-74, and Authority in ChutJi and State (London 
»928) p. 96-107. 
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in such publications as Journal des dconomktes 
and L*^conomiste frangais. An adept at economic 
popularization, he wrote many books on a great 
variety of subjects. He xvas especially interested 
in the bearing of technology on economic prob- 
lems, and his training in engineering enabled 
him to describe several important industries 
with great accuracy. Throughout his life Bcllet 
remained the most faithful exponent of the 
liberal doctrine as fonnulated by Bastiat and 
I-iCcm Say; he made no concessions to pio<ec- 
tionism or to state interventionism. 

Roglr Pk AI.0 

Important tiorks Lts firands ports man times de tom- 
mtrte (Pans iKgs), “Le moucoincnt libre-^chanaiste 
cn 1 ranee ct dans les autre pa\s** in Reiue ttonomtque 
tnttrnaitonak^ \ol 111 (1911) 306-17, I Hustons socta-^ 
listes et nalitis etonomtques (Pans 1912), La machine et 
la main d'oeutre humaine (Pans 1912), Li chOmage et 
son temtth (Pans 1912), L'tzoluttun de Pindustne 
(Pans igi-*.). 

Consult Journal dts Iconomistes^ 6th scr., xol. Ivi 
(1917) 106-08 and 289-95. 

BKLLIGtRENCY (from helhgerarey to w'age 
XX ar) is the term used in international law to 
describe the legal condition or status of the 
parties to public xvar. The condition arises either 
tiom war bctxxeen states, using the tcim state 
broadl) to include all political entities haxing 
an intci nationally recognized status, or from 
cixil XX ar following insurrection within a state. 
Both in intcniational and ui cixil xxar the mod* 
ern pracLi^< of nations indicates that there are 
two riquisi • for bclligcTcncy: the first is the 
fact of a contest of anus; the second is some 
manifesLition of intention or cognizance of the 
^ ict in the torm of declaration or recognition. 
The lattxr requisite is not mere formalism. It 
serxes to mark prcciscl>, for the purjwses of 
intcniational law, the point at xxhich bellig- 
eienxx begins. It i& peihaps chiefly in respect 
to this n (juircmcnt that the belligerency of 
international and of cixil contestants differs. 

In inlcrnation . ' contests belligerency usually 


BELLET, DANIEL {18(^-1917^ French 
economist and journalist. He abandoned his 
career as engineer xxith the central administra- 
tion of public xvorks to devote himself to 
wnomic studies and became cx^entually pro- 
fessor at the Ecole Libre les Sciences Pohliques 
and permanent secretary of the Society d'hcono- 
niie Politique. Hc^was tlic founder of the Liguc 
du Libre-Echange (1910). Bcllet's talent as a 
journalist is evidenced by his numerous articles 


begins with a lonnal declaration of war or is 
preceded by an ultimatum with conditional 
declaration. This is a modem revival of an 
ancient practise. In ancient times hostilities 
were usually preceded by declaration of W’Sr, 
but the custom was little observed after the 
seventeenth century and was not revived until 
late in the nineteenth century. The Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 and the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877 began with fomial declarations, 
while the Spanidi- American War of 1898 and 
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the Boer War of 1899 were preceded by ulti- 
matums. Russia accused Japan of gross treachery 
in 1904 because Japanese torpedo boats attacked 
Russian mcn-of-war at Port Arthur before war 
had been declared. The question was considered 
at the Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907 
and a convention was drafted as follows: *‘Thc 
contracting powers recognize that hostilities 
between them must not commence without a 
previous and unequivocal warning, which shall 
take the form either of a declaration of war, 
giving reasons, or of an ultinuitum with a con- 
ditional declaration of war*’ (Convention iii, 
Article i). “The stale of war must be notified 
to the neutral powers v\ithout dclav, and shall 
not take effect in regard to them until after the 
receipt of a notifiuition, which may even he 
made bj telegraph. Nevertheless neutral powers 
cannot plead the absence of notification if it be 
established bevond doubt that thev were in fact 
aw'are of the stite of war** ( \rtitle 2). This 
convention was ratified hv twen tv -eight states, 
including most of the great pov\ers, and was 
generally observed at the outbreak of the World 
War. 

In civil contests within a state belligerency 
begins with recognition. There must be v\ar in 
fact, of course, but it is not essential that the 
preeMsting status of insurgency should have 
been rccogni/cd as such. Indetd the choice 
between recognition of insurgcncv and recog- 
nition of belligerency may often be quite arbi- 
trary. The former hardly amounts to more than 
public cognizance of the uisurrectionarj’ contest. 
The state which thus takes cognizance of civil 
war in another state is not thereafter in a 
position, while the c^ontest c'ontinues, tri ignore 
or deny its existence. Bevond this it is not clear 
that recognition of insurgency has any very 
precise legal effect. Kec'ognition of belligerency, 
on the other hand, concedes to the contest 
within the state most of the incidents and effects 
of a war between staters. 

The belligerency of insurgents may be rec- 
ognized either by the state against which they 
are in revolt or by foreign states. The effect in 
the former case is to give the insurgents a war 
status in relation to all states. In the latter case 
th'e insurgents acquire by recognition a war 
status only in relation to the state against which 
they are in revolt and the recognizing state. 
Recognition by the state against which insur- 
gents are in revolt is rarely express. If conceded 
it is usually by implication from acta affecting 
other states which are permissible only in time 


of war, such as blockade or the intercepting of 
cargoes of the nature of contraband. Recognition 
by foreign states, on the other hand, is usually 
express and generally takes the form of a proc- 
lamation of neutrality. Express recognition by 
foreign states may be expected to follow an 
implied recognition by the state against whicli 
insurgents are 111 revolt. 'Phus President bin- 
coin s proclanution of the hkickadc of southciu 
ports, April 19, 1S61 , “in pursuance of the laws 
of tlie I’nited States and of the law of nations,** 
was scxin followed by neutrality ptoelaniations 
issued by the principal maritime powers. Rec- 
ognition by foreign stitcs, before the statv 
against v\hieh insurgents arc in revolt has at 
least impliedly conceded tluir helligcreiuy, is 
alwavs a delicate mattci and the ciruinistaneis 
justifying it have been much discussed Hall 
concludes, in a passage frccpienlly cpiutcd, that 
such re'cognition l>y a foieign state must he 
“based solclv upon a ixissihilit) that its interests 
may be so aHccted b\ the existence of hostilities 
m which one partv is not in the ciijovnant of 
belligerent privileges as tf> make' n cognition a 
reasonable tncasiirc of sdf-piotection” (Sth cd , 
p. 39) Since recognition ci cates new legil rela- 
tionships coiiceniing others than tlie imnudiati 
parties it is said to he irr<*\ enable 

The status ot belligcitncv has its own stand- 
ards, principles and rule's appluahle to both 
public and private relationships between bel- 
ligerent states the nonn.d avenues of roinmuni- 
cation arc interrupted, intereeuirse becomes 
hostile and the laws of war art in fiirec 'I rcaties 
may be abrogated, suspended or brought into 
effect depending U|xin their amtent Prnate 
intercourse VMlh the enemy is closely conliiud 
or prohibitcxl. Enemy property on the sea be- 
comes liable to capture anel condemnation. 
Persisting non-hostile relations, such as tin 
indirect diplomatic intcrumrsc whic'h continues 
through the legations of neutral powers, ami 
special relationships resulting from the grant of 
safe a>ndijcts, the use of flags of truce, capitu- 
lations, armistices or peace negotiations, are 
justified by considerations of convenience, ne- 
cessity or humanity. Between belligerent and 
neutral states the rules of neutrality limit the 
range of belligerent activities on the one hand 
and increase neutral responsibilities on the 
other. Between belligerent states and the indi- 
viduals of neutral states contraband trade, 
breach of blockade and unneytral service incur 
the risk of visit, search, seizure and condemna- 
tion. So far as applicable and appropriate, like 
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consequences follow from the recognition of 
belligerency in civil war, both parties becoming 
entitled to a war status for the puri>oses of the 
contest in which they arc engaged. 

Edwin D. Dickinson 


ser\ ed as arbitrator between the United States 
and Ecuador (1864) and between Peru and 
Colombia (1865). Bello did more than any other 
man of his time to determine the character of 
Chilean civilization. 


See: Nkotrauty; Rlockaoi; Cam s Bn 11; Civil 
War; RtvoLunoN; Wariarf; Uecolmiion, Inifr- 

NATIONAL. 

Cotisult: Hail, W. L.., A Irenlise on Internationtd Imw 
(8th ed. by A. P. liiRKins, Oxiord 1^24) p. 36 46, 
444-^8; Hyde, C. C., InUrnatumil Lan, 2 \ols. 
(Beixton 1022) \ol. 1, p. 77‘h2. n. p. 193 201; 
Oppenheim, L. F. L., Inteniattunal Lau^ 2 vols. 
(4th ed. Dindon igzh) \ol. 11, p. 113-2'?, 134 42, 
152 Sh, 192-22*^; Westlake, John, Internatwnal Jmu\ 
2 \ols. (2nd eil. CarnbiidRC, Enj*. 1910-13) \ol. i, 
p. 50-S7i '‘*1- P- »0 3C Wilson, C. (i.. llandbonk 
of Internal wntil Law (2nd ed. St. Paul 1927) p. 40 43, 
235-46; PhillipMin, Coleman, The InUrnutinnal Law 
and Custom of Am tent Creeiv and Rome, 2 \ols. 
(l^ndon lot*) '*>!• **» P* *07 OO; Maurice, J. F., 
Ilosnhttes tathout Dularatwn oj War (Ixmdon 1883); 
HiKKios, A. Pearce, The Ha^ut Ptaie Conftnnces 
(Cambridge, Enji. 1900) p. 198-205; Wiesse, (‘arlos, 
Le droit international apphqui aux j^uerns miles 
(Lausanne Koumei, A., Lts ftturret emits et 

U droit des gens (Pans 1903)- 

BELLO, ANDRES (1781-1865), Latin Amer- 
ican diplomat and publicist. He \\as born in 
Caracas, Venezuela, and there became a secre- 
tarj^ to the Spanish governor in 1802. After the 
outbreak of the revolution in 1810 he ^^as sent to 
Imgland with Boli\ar on a diplomatic mission 
and remained there until 1829, seizing Vene- 
zuela, Chile and Colombia at various period* 
diplomatic posts and at other times acting as 
editor, tutor and translator. While in England he 
studied the theories of Destutl dc Trac>, Ben- 
tham and James Mill. When he returned to 
South America ( i S29) he became director of the 
College of Santiago, and from 1843 until his 
death was rector of the reorganized Unixersity of 
Chile. As rector he brought the university into 
line with the most advanced views in the ph>s- 
ical and social sciences, and as teacher, editor 
and statesman he trained the first generation of 
social scientists and historians in Chile. 
though not a partisan he w'as constantly drafted 
into public service because of his wide experi- 
ence, honesty and knowledge of the social 
sciences at a time when Chile was little ad- 
vanced. Wliile he was senator he prepared the 
Civil Code of Chile (iHJ';,), which was copied by 
other South American states; he wmte treatises 
on law, philosophy, grammar and international 
law; he was for a considerable period adviser to 
the department of foreign relations; and he 


•L. L. Bernard 

Works: Ohras completas, published under the direction 
of the Chilean Government, 15 vols. (Santiago de 
Chile 1881 -93). 

Comult: Amunitegui, M. L., Vida de Don Andres 
Bello (Santiago de Chile 1882); Balbln dc Unquera, 
A., Andrh Bello: su epoca y sus obras (Madrid igio), 
Blanco-Fomhona, R., Grandcs escritores de Ath^'tua^ 
siglo XIX (Madrid 1917) p. 11-75. 

BELOCH, KARL JULIUS (1854-1929), Ger- 
man historian of classical antiquity. With the 
exception of a single year at I^cipsic, Bcloch 
taught not in CJermany but in Italy, where at 
the University of Rome he trained most of the 
men now* outstanding in ancient history and 
archaeology in Italy. Ilis first book Campatiien 
(Berlin 1879) reflected his early interest in his- 
toric and economic geography. His next works, 
Der itatische Bund unter Roms Ilegemonie (Leip- 
sic 18S0), Die attische Politik seit Perikles (Leip- 
sic 1884) and Die Bevolkerung der griechisch^ 
romischen Welt (Lcipsic 1886) showed rare sense 
for political and statistical realities. Since, how- 
ever, they challenged conceptions sanctioned 
by great names — ^Mommsen, Grote, Bockh — 
they came into their due only gradually. Beloch’s 
magnum opus his Griechische Geschichte (3 
vols., Sii .“hourg 1893-1904; 2nd ed. in 4 vols., 
completely revised, 1912-27). In this work is 
to be found the first sustained economic inter- 
pretatica of Greek history. Beloch measured 
progress less by fluctuations in political systems 
and the development of formal excellence in art 
and letters than by the growth and spread of 
scientific ideas. Mass movements wxre empha- 
sized. Bcloch aimed to do for Greece what 
Mommsen in his Romische Geschichte did for 
RonA and in large measure, for better or worse, 
he succeeded. Ills Romische Geschichte bis zum 
Bcginn der pumschen Kricge (Berlin 1926) he 
himself characterized as “Geschichte ohne Dar- 
stcllung,” and his most distinguished pupil, De 
Sanctis, called it “Geschichte ohne Geschichte.” 
In his many publications Bcloch confined him- 
self almost exclusively to the period before the 
establishment of Rome’s hegemony, but his 
papers contain a vast body of statistics collected 
in archives during many years for a work on 
the population of the Mediterranean w*orld in 
ancient, mediaeval and renaissance times. 
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Dcloch was master of a German sule French 
in its variety and clarity. In his critical pnKcdiirc 
he combined deep distrust of ancient tradition 
with full contidence in his oun intuitions. 
During; all his life he was a rebel against 
authority, liberal in his political outlook and a 
hard lighter. 

Wii.LiAM Scott Firocson 

Consult: Ikrioch's dutohioerraphv in Ihr Cesihuhts- 
tdssensi haft tier (Ji^irmunt tn SelhyfJarUtlltw^cHt cd. 
by S. Steinbcra, z \ols. 1925-26) \ol. 11, 

p. 1-27. 


BELOW, GEOR(^ ANTON HlT ",0 VON 
(1858-1927), Gcnnan economic arivl constitu- 
tional historian. Trained at Br>nn under F. \on 
Berold and M. Ritter in history and under Th. 
^on der CJoli/ and E. .\a^lse in economics, he 
initiated a new phase of research in (Jerman 
economic history. As Karl I^mprccht had done 
a short lime before him. Below began with a 
study of the unedited sources of a Rhenish 
territorj', the Uuchy of Julich and Berg; but 
in contrast to I^mprecht s leanings toward a 
new ‘‘culturar* and sociological hi>loriography, 
Below ’s WTirk, W'hich cstablislu^ him as one of 
''he founders of modem constitutional history 
in Germany, was from the outset characteri/ed 
by a close connection with the older methods 
of political history and by an equally close 
contact with legal history, from which he bor- 
rowed its conceptual strictness. Since his favor- 
ite manner of writing was to use the critique 
of other theories as a starting point for do elop- 
ing his own, Below s chief contributions in these 
fields consist of articles or papers. Most of them 
were cr>llected in the two classical iiooks Terri- 
torium und Stadt (Munich i<)00-02, enlarged 
ed. 1923) and I^ohleme der Wirtschafisgeschichte 
(Tubingen 1920, 2nd ed. 1926). The compre- 
hensive monograph on Der deutsche Staat des 
Mittelalters (Leipsic 1914* 2nd cd. 1925) did 
not get beyond the first general volume. 

Perhaps the least controversial of Lelow’s 
writings is the history of the seigneurie and 
manor {Grundherrschaft and Gutsherrschaft) in 
western and eastern Germany, in which he drew 
upon August Meitaen’s fundamental treatise on 
German agrarian regimes and upon his personal 
background as a member of the native Prussian 
gentry. Another of Below’s major interests was 
the growth of town economy and of mediaeval 
crafto and commerce. The characteristic feature 
and the lasting merit of his work in this field 
is the insistence on the role of free economic 


activity both in the agricultural communities 
and in the craft guilds, fie was one of the first 
to recvigntze the influence of free agricultural 
communities on town government and, having 
challenged the hypothesis current since the days 
of Adam Smith as to the manorial origin of 
craft guilds, he pointed out the dilferences be- 
tween early guild organiziition and Ilofrecht, It 
cannot be denied, however, that he overlooked 
much that was valuable in the work of such 
opponents as Karl Bucher, Schmoller and 
SeeligtT, who revived in a modified form Rod- 
bertus’ notion of manorial, municipal and terri- 
torial economies as self-sufficient areas and 
genetic stages, or Sombart, who emphasized the 
part played by the accumulation of land rent 
in the rise «>f towns, industry and capitalism. 

Below' *s other works include a popular illus- 
trated monograph. Das dliere deutsche Stadts- 
tccscn und hUrgertum (Leipsic 1S98, 3rd ed. 
1925); treatises on the “reception” of Roman 
laiw in Germany, I^ie Ursachen der Rezeplion 
des ramischm Rechts in Deutschland (Munich 
1905); the causes of the Reformation, Die Wr- 
sachen der Rtfomiation (Freiburg i. B. 1916, 2nd 
cd. Munich 1917); the Italian pfJicy of the 
mediaeval Emperors, Die ifaliettisthe Kaistrpoli- 
iik des deutschvn Mittelalters (Munich 1927J; and 
Die deutsche Geschichtssihreihtwtf von den litfui- 
ungskriegen bis zu unsenn Tagen (Munich 1924), 
which deserves notice for its shrewd, if ofltn 
biased, elaboration of the differences between 
German and Western historiograph) and ol the 
non-socialist foiintuinheads of economic history 
The last work was publisheil in the llandbuch 
zur mittelalterlichen und neuertn Geschichte 
(Munich 1903 28), an important series, which 
Below edited in collalx)ration with Friedrich 
Meinecke. 

Below was a conscr\*ative in politics and a 
nationalist in outlook. As he grew older lie 
became increasingly hostile to democracy and 
to the republican regime tn Germany. It is 
characteristic that in the last decade of his life 
he combated the teaching of sociology as a 
separate discipline. AJthougli his influence was 
felt in all branches of social icience, Below con- 
fined himself to teaching history, serving as 
professor successively at Miinstcr, Marburg, 
Tubingen and after 1905 at Freiburg i. B. 

Carl Brinkmann 


mlti AutobioRiaphy in Die Ceschicht^s^hrft^ 
Gegemoart in Selhstdanteliungcn^ cd. by b. ^ " 

I (I^p.ic .9as); Aubin. 

Sozial- und Wifttchaftthiitonker” m VundjaW 
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teknftfttr Sogial- UHd Wnt$chqfi,gtuluihu, vol xxt 
(igaS) 1 - 3 *. Klaiber, I- , (seortg ion Bilou, Verznch- 
ms seiner Schn/ten (Stutt^rart 1929) 


BELUZE, jean PILRRL (1821-190S), French 
cfxipcrator, a carpenter by trade Alter Cabet 
departed for America to found an leainn colony 
at Nauvoo, Belu/c, who was his disciple, 
abbumed the direction of the leanan bureau of 
Pans and for twelve yeais managed the collec- 
tion of subscriptions for the colony Subsc- 
qiientlv, however, he reached the conclusion 
that communism could mjt be rc ili/ d, and 
advanced instead a program of eewpe ration for 
the workers His Ias associaitom unMquimi^ du 
prosires cridit au travail (Pins 1^6^) contains 
a theoretical section on the advantages of work- 
ingmen’s asscxiations and a prieticd section 
giving detailed provisions for a peoples bank 
'I he immediate success ot the book nude it 
[xissible for him to found the SocicIl du C redit 
au Travail which he was appointed niaiuger 
Its supporters included eonserv itive c ipilili'^ts 
hkeCasimir-Pciiei and \ugiistin C*)eliin voung 
rtpublieans like Clemeneeau and rev olutK rusts 
like Bikiinin With 1 liste Reehis Jklu/c it the 
same tune founded \ |ournal, I u^sttudwn^ U' 
spre id his ide is 1 lu society prospered loi three 
VI iis ind rendered valuible services to the pio- 
diietrs* ecKipentives which were being founded 
in various cities I ncouraged In its success the 
societv wished to extend Us activities to include 
the whole of 1 ranee, it i ipidlv inert ised its 
loins without sufhcientlv investigiting the sol 
venev of the Ixirrowing assoeiitions Ihe busi- 
ness of the societv grew out of all pioportion 
to its capital and it failed in iSbS 1 hereafter 
Belu/c lived in retirement 

CiIORC Is Win I 

Consult Giumont, Jean IltsUmi dt la tto 

tdration in trami, 2 noIs (l*aiis i«)24) vol 1 

BINBOW, WILLI \M (born about 17S4), 
f nghsh radical agitator He was self-ediieU f 
and a shoemaker by trade and appe us to hive 
preached intennittentlv from \onconfoimist 
piilpits in his earlier years Later he Inc imc a 
printer and bookseller Both as a pamphleteer 
and as an orator he had a 11 enchant ind often 
scurrilous style, he was entenecd in 1^40 (not 
for the first time) to a term of imprisonment 
on a charge of seditious language He was a 
member of various radical societies, 11 it hiding 
the National Union of the Working CTassc^, 
and wra$ one of the lesser Chartist leaders 
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Benbow’s importance rests on his pamphlet, 
Grand National Hobday or Congress of the Pro- 
ductive ClassUj probably written in 1832, and 
the first written expression of the theory of the 
general strike Benbow himself did not use the 
term but he set forth the idea tliat the workers, 
‘The productive classes,” should emancipate 
themselves by the simple device of proclaiming 
a “national holiday” and stopping work for a 
month Lvery family of workers was to lav in 
a stock of food for a week, the other three weeks 
it was assumed would present no difiicultv 
Local committees were to appoint delegates to 
a national congress and there proceed to reform 
societv by a just distribution of wealth Although 
the people were urged not to be squeamish, 
violence was not directly advocated Indeed 
violence should be unnecessary, for the passive 
resistane of the workers would bring all eco- 
nomic and goveinmental activity to a standstill 
For all Its cruditv this plan, insisting as it did 
on the need for class consciousness and unity 
among the workers, exercised a powerful influ- 
ence during the stormy period of the thirties 
and forties The Chartist Convention in 1839 
dcculcd on the proclamation of a “national 
holidiy” but nscmdctl the resolution shortly 
before the holidiv was to take place When 
thi curtain w is iinallv rung down on the People’s 
Chai Ur, Benbow s plan disappeared Obviously, 
howtver, it wis a forerunner of French syn- 
dicalist ’ * mes for the general stnkc 

C M Lloyd 

r onsulf Cirpcntcr, Niles, “William Benbow and the 
OiiMn ot the C.tniril Strike in Quartirh Journal 
if In nomus vol vxxv (iQ2i) Beer, M, 4 

of Ihitish Soitalism, 2 vols (I ondon iQig- 
20) veil 1 p 114 iS West, J , A History of the 
L hill list 'Moiitmnt (laindon 1920) p 68-70 

BLNDIXLN, I RII DRICH (1864-1920), Ger- 
m in w ritt r on cm renev Bendixen was manager 
of the llvpothekenbank in Hambuig from 189s 
on, and the pi leal expiiitnee thus gained is 
reflected m his articles and longer works In 
them he developed the theory of “classic” 
monev and emploved it m commenting upon 
current monetaiy and banking problems. He 
professed to be a follower of G F Ivnapp s 
monetarv nominalism, and attempted to provide 
ll 1 cconc'niK counterpart to the latter’s essen- 
tullv legalistic theory According to Bendixen 
the economic function of money is to serve as a 
medium of exchange In the hands of iV holder 
money is merely a draft on the stock of goods 
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available in the community; as money it need 
therefore have no inherent or independent 
value. Money based on bills and notes resulting 
from commercial transactions is '^classic*' or 
perfect money; it is a draft pure and simple; it 
is closely tied to*a commodity basis; it is created 
when needed and disappears with the passing of 
the need. ITicoretically such money may exist 
without a gold backing and its puix'hasing power 
will remain stable. Although he denied the 
existence of any problem of money value. 
Bendixen's practical conclusions concerning 
this question must fall in line with ordinary 
quantity theory. Again in his proimsal of money 
issue he comes close to the theorists of the bank- 
ing school and is subject to the same criticisms. 
One contmodity value may give rise to a series of 
successive transactions and hence to a (|uantity 
of money representing a multiple of this value; 
moreover, money so created need not necessarily 
disappear with the destruction of ihe com- 
modity. Any rise in prices is liound to result In 
an addition to the amount of money, and this 
in its turn will leiid to a still further in- 
crease in prices; “classic’* money is tainted 
therefore with dangerous |X)ssibilities of in- 
flation. 

Erwin vo.n Beckeratii 

Important uorks: Das Wesm ties GelJes (Munich 1908; 
4th cd. by K.irl Elstcr, Munich 1920); (irld und 
Kaptial (l^ipsic 1912; ttd eJ. by Karl Elster, Jena 
1922); Waiiruftiispoliuk und GMthetjne tm Luhte des 
IVeitktie^es (Munich 1916, 2nd ed. 1919); Dat 
JnflationsprMem, t inanz^ irtschattlu he Zcitfragen 
no. xxxi (Stutti^rt 1917). 

Consult: BudKc, S., **Vom theorctischen Nnminalia- 
mus’* in Jahrbucher fur Xattonalokonomie und Statist 
fiA, 3rd scr., vol. Kill (1919) 471-509; Van I^orp, 
Elisabeth C., in Archtv fur Sosialtcissemchajt und 
Sozialpolitik, vol. xlrii (1920-21) 889-94. 

BENEDICT, Saint (c. 480^. 553), monastic 
reformer. He was sent from his native Umbria 
to Rome for his education, but before its com- 
pletion he became disgusted with the moral tone 
there and retired to a cave near Subiaco where he 
lived as an anchorite. Later he founded twelve 
small monasteries near by. Soon after 520 he 
established a larger religious community at 
Monte Cassino in Campania, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

Benedict’s importance lies in the Rule which 
he framed for monastic life, of which some of the 
chapters are lituigical but most deal with mo- 
nastic oiganization and discipline. In the monas- 
teries of a communal character which existed at 


that time in western Europe there was more 
independence and less organization than a 
strictly coenobitic ideal allowed. Benedict's Rule 
required absolute obedience from the brethren 
who collectively formed, as it were, a large 
htmily governed with paternal autocracy by the 
ablnit. It was marked by an insistence on 
“stability" and “constant occupation." Perform- 
ance of the canonical office, manual lal)or and 
devotional reading made up the daily life of the 
monks. 

The purpose of the Rule and the circum- 
stances under which it was composed have been 
variously explained. It has been held tliat it was 
framed by Benedict for Monte Cassino alone or 
for that house and any others which he may ha\c 
intended to establish. Others have suggested 
that the Rule was written at the instance of sonic 
ablxits in Italy who desired definite guidance for 
the proper dirixrtion of their communities at a 
time when there existed in all western monas- 
teries much variety of usage and occasionally 
considerable laxity. Recently, however, Doni 
John Chapman has advanced a fresh interpreta- 
tion to the ctTect that the Rule was intended for 
monasteries <jf various tyjies in Italy and possibly 
beyond, and that Benedict in all likeliluKid drew 
it up at the request of someone in authority, per- 
haps Pope Hormisdas. Dom (Chapman rightly 
emphasizes the markedly legal phraseology of 
the Rule as well as its frequent references to 
possible monastic abuses, wliich are intelligible 
only if its purpose was to assist in reforming 
existing houses. He also gives rea.sons for sup- 
posing that the Rule became known in northern 
Africa and southern Ciaul within a few years 
after its publication and that some of Benedict’s 
ordinances w’cre used soon after by Justinian in 
certain of his Novellae dealing with monas- 
teries. 

The Rule fulfilled its purpose admirably in in- 
stitutionalizing western monasticism. By the 
time of Charlemagne it had Ixtcomc all but uni- 
versal in monasteries, and later when new orders 
were formed their constitutions were largely 
based on the Benedictine. 

M. L. W. Laistner 

Important works: Text of the Rule, Rrgula monatho- 
rum, with linguistic commentary, ed. by B. P. Lindcr- 
bautr (Metten 192a; reissued as Regula mo^teriorum 
with correctiems as vol. xvii of the Florilegium patnsti^ 
cum, Bonn 1928); also eilited with copious referen^ 
to sources by C. Butler (2nd ed. Freiburg i.B. 
English iranslation, The Rule of Saint Benedict^ by 
Cardinal Oasquet (London 1909). 

Cmadti Chapman, J., St. Bemdiet end iht Sbeth 



Century (London 1929 ); Butler, C., Benedictine Mona- 
cfdsm (2nd ed. l^ndon 1924); Delattc, 1 \, Commen- 
taxre sur la r^le de Saint Benoit (Paris 1912), tr. by 
J. McCann (Ixmdon 1921). 

BENEDIK 1 , MORri Z (1835-1920), Austrian 
criminologist and professor of neuropath«)logy 
at Vienna. A chance reference of Virchow to 
brain anomalies in epileptics caused Benedikl in 
1875 to begin a study of the brains and the skulls 
of criminals. 'Phe same year he made a prelimi- 
nary report of his findings at a meeting of natural 
scientists (Gesellschaft deutscher Naturforscher 
und Arzte, Tageblatt der ./«V. I 'ersammlun^^ (Jraz 
1875, p. 134-42), and published the linal results 
in Anatomische Studien an V(rlnrech(r-(iehirnen 
(Vienna 1879; tr. by l!». P. Fowler as Atiatomical 
Studies upon the Brains of Criminals^ New York 
1881). He concluded that criminals belonged to 
an anthropological variety of the human species. 
'I'his theory, based on certain brain surface 
anomalies (conHiient fissures), he later aban- 
doned. Thv formulation of his ideas is 

found in Die Seelenkunde des Memchen ah reine 
hWfiihruniisu'hsfnschaft (Ia.*ipsic 1895, p. 230-53) 
and well sumniariyed in “Die Wiener Schulc 
und die Oiminal-.Anthropologie" (in Medici- 
msche Blatter, vol. \\v, 1902, p. 39-41). 

Bencdikt assumed that the influence of en- 
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for his contributions to mental therapy and 
wrote extensively on questions of natural 
philosophy. His researches were generally 
characterized by a critical attitude born of a 
strong realization of the nature and the dangers 
of scientific bias. 

Thorsten Sfllin 

Consult: 'Fhcrc is autobioi^aphical material of value in 
Benedikt's llypnotnmus und Suggestion: Einc klinisch- 
psychtdfjgtsche Studie (Vienna ii^94), and in his Aus 
meinem l^hen: Erinnerungen und Enirterungen (Vienna 
1906). See also Pagcl, J., Biographisches Lcxikrm 
Iwrsmraiiender Arize des neunzehnten JahrhundetU 
(Berlin 1901) tols. 130-32; WininKcr, S., Crosse 
judisihe Aattonal-BiograpJiie, vols. i-iv (Czemowitz 
1925' 29) vol. i, p. 304;Chaym,GcorR,in iSoaio/isruc/w 
Alonahliefte, \ol. Iv (1920) 1109. 

BENEFICE. See Chi rch; Feudalism. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY. This term is applied 
to the immunity of clerics from the criminal 
jurisdiction of the secular courts. I'he growth of 
lieneht of clergy coincided with the rise of the 
medideval church. At once a symptom and a 
partial cause of the elevation of the clergy into a 
class apart from and above the laity, its general 
acceptance in mcdiac\’al Eunipe marked the 
vindication of the sacrosanct character of the 


\iroiuiieiital factors made criminals of many 
liiologically normal indi\ idiials. Many persons, 
however, were peculiarK disjxised to antisocial 
behavior {homo criminalis nvurasthenicus, the 
pmfessional criminal, in particular; h. r. e morhe 
aut ex intoxicationr; and /i. c, degeneratm, c.g. 
the congenital epileptic and the hereditary 
insane). 'Pheir skulls and brains presented 
anatomical anomalies, not peculiar to them alone 
but common to all subtypical indi\ icluals, in- 
cluding those suffering from mental disorders, 
epilepsy and brain diseases, either inherited or 
acquired in early childhot'»d. These anomalies 
did not prove the existence of corresponding 
moral deterioration. Only a suspicion of such a 
connection w*ould be justified until more wx'i 
known about the structural and the tunctional 
properties of the brain. 

His biological approach to crime causation 
brought Bencdikt into substantial agreement 
with the Iximbrosians, although he never ac- 
cepted I.iombroso*s concep* of atavism. Bcnedikt 
apparently ignorant of Iximbrosos earlier 
researches and regarded himself as tlic founder 
of the “new” crihiinal anthropology, a subject 
which after all formed but a relatively small part 
of his scientific work. He was favorably known 


priest and his ghostly office. 

I'hc claim of pririlcgium clericale originated in 
the Christian church under the Roman Empire, 
possibly a' ^ r back as the Council of Nicaea; 
init it took I "uries of persistent effort to secure 
its practical ertcct and its universal recognition 
by the sfH-ular authorities. Early attempts to 
remove the clerg}^ from the jurisdiction of the 
civil tribunals and to render them amenable only 
to the synod invariably broke down before the 
invincible strength and maturity of the Roman 
judicial sysltxn. Justinian recognized the privi- 
lege in part but took care to subject it to imperial 
prcrogi’tiv*' Under the Frankish and Carolin- 
gian kings, a period when the demands of the 
church w ere out all proportion to its power to 
enforce them, benefit of clergy, although con- 
ceded in theory, continued to be ignored in 
practise. In the latter half of the ninth century, 
how’ever, several factors promoted the growth of 
clerical immunity: the decay of the royal power 
permitted the church to encroach upon the 
pnA ince of lay justice; the rise of feudalism en- 
couraged the indefinite multiplication of juris- 
dictions; w'hile the Pscudo-Isidorian Decretals 
asserted the imprescriptible right of the cleigy 
to exemption from the secular law. In the tenth 
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century the Cluniac revi\*al and in the eleventh 
the Hildebrondine reform further exalted the 
sacerdotal body and proclaimed its superiority 
to all mundane powers. Benefit of clergy was 
only one of the claims that were now put for- 
wan! in the ndme of “freedom of the church**; 
yet it was one of the few \ihich secured in al- 
most all the suites of mediaeval Kumpc an 
unqualified victor}'. Upon this victor}', in the 
twelfth centur}', the scientific study of the canon 
law set the stsd of authority. 

The category of clerks which ratione personae 
came under the jurisdiction of the church was 
extremely comprehensive; it included among 
others the learned professions, the minor 
officials and ser\'ants of religious institutions, 
university students and Cnisiidcrs. A system 
W’hich placed so large a class outside the ordinary 
law of the land inevitably generated abuses. 'Fhc 
privilege was exploited by many persons whose 
only apparent connection with the religious 
profession was the tonsure, which accordingly 
came to be greatly prized by criminals for the 
protection which it conferred. For the penalties 
imposed by the couits-Christian were ain- 
stderably milder than those of the lay courts. 
They could not pronounce judgments of bkxid, 
and since the bishops w*ere unwilling to sup|x>rt 
the expense of prisons a convicted clerk rarely 
suffered any punishment more serious than deg- 
radation. This virtual impunity had a Very 
unfortunate effect upon the clergj' themselves 
and was one of the strongest contributing factors 
in the corruption of the ecclesiastical Ixxl y which 
provoked the censures of the reformers. The 
Reformation, how*ever, did not destroy the 
privilege; even in the reformed countries it 
lingered on, a dangerous anachronism until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The claim 
is still maintained by the papacy. 

Closely allied to the church’s jurisdiction 
ratume personae was its jurisdiction ratione 
maieriae^ which had grown up along^^ide the 
other out of the primitive powers of discipline 
wielded by the church over its members. It was 
comparatively easy for the church to assert its 
right to cognizance of those offenses which, 
while possessing a definite spiritual significance, 
yet for the most part went unpunished by the lay 
courts. Crimes against faith — heresy, irreligion, 
sorcery, sacrilege — ^were obviously a primary 
concern of the spiritual authority, although the 
assistance of the secular arm might be needed for 
their suppression; but it was not difficult to dis- 
cover a category of deUcta mixta which included 


such offeases against Christian morality as 
adultery, fornication, perjury, blasphemy and 
where practised by Christians, usury; nor did it 
require an undue exercise of sophistry to in- 
teqiret certain of these offenses in such a way 
as to draw into its courts many cases moie 
proper f(»r the secular judge. Thus, for example, 
simple breach of contract was often constnied as 
perjury. Moreover the extension of church jmis- 
dictioii was in some measure encouraged by the 
lay suitors themselves. In the earlier Middle 
Ages when the secular law was no more than a 
confused mass of barbarian custom, wholly 
inadequate in many departments, and at best ill 
applieil, the law of the cluirch seemed in c«)ni- 
parison an admirable system. 'Fhc judgments of 
its courts were frequently more equitable, 
merciful and unprejudiced than were those of 
the state. 

In luigland benefit of clerg}', in addition to the 
chiiracteristics which were common to the insti- 
tution throughout mediaeval Europe, de\ eloped 
some uiu(]ue features. From the Conquest on, 
the stronger English kings sternly resisted the 
claim. William i, when he separated the juris- 
dictions, restricted tlie courts-C'hristian to causes 
toudiing the cure of souls; the weak Stephen was 
obliged in his charter of 1136 to recognize the 
privilege; but Henry 11 in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon offered to the church no more than 
the best civilians of the Middle Ages wore 
willing to grant. After the murder of Becket, 
however, the concession of benefit of clerg}' was 
a part of the price which Henry had to pay for 
peace with the church. Thenceforward a clerk 
accust'd of a felony — the privilege did not apply 
to misdemeanors— could be tried only in the 
bishop’s court. I’hc normal procedure was that 
after a preliminary hearing in the lay court and a 
jury verdict, the clerk on claiming his privilege 
w'as delivered to the bishop or his ofliccr and 
tried in the church court by the ancient process 
of compuigation. Until the fourteenth century 
some attempt had been made to limit benefit of 
clergy to clerks regularly ofdained, although, as 
on the continent, persons were frequently found 
in holy orders who apart fpom the tonsure and 
clerical habit were indistinguishable from lay- 
men; but the ordinance pro clero of 1350 ex- 
tended the immunity to “all manner of clerks 
secular as well as religious.** It became the cus- 
tom to require the accused person to give 
of his ability to read; so that'the first verse o 
Paalm 51, which was the usual test, became 
known as the “ncck-versc.** In the reign o 
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Henry vri an attempt was made to check such 
abuses by an enactment stipulating that benefit 
of clergy could be churned by a layman only 
once— this to be ensured by branding him on 
the thumb; but the privilege was extended 
under Edward vi to peers of the realm who 
could not read and in the reign of William and 
Mary to women. 

In 1576, as a result of the farcical character 
which the process of compurgation had come to 
assume, it was enactetl that the ortender pleading 
benefit of clergy should no longer be turned over 
to the bishop but slunild be either dischiirgcd or 
subjected to imprisonment for not longer than 
one year. Offenses came to be classified as cither 
clergyable or non-clergyable and as the number 
of capital crimes increased the legal fiction of 
benefit of clergy came to fulfil an important 
function in tempering the severity of a barbarous 
criminal co<le. In the reign of Anne the reading 
test ^\as abolished and thereafter any man or 
woman giiiltv a felony c-ould claim benefit of 
clergy fur a first offense unless the crime c-orn- 
mitteil was expressly excluded by statute. "I'hus, 
in the words of Blackstone, “was comerleJ by 
gradual mutations, what was at first an unieason- 
ablc exemption of particular popish ecclesiastics 
into a merciful mitigation of the general law W’ith 
respect to capital punishment.” Maitland, on tlie 
other hand, says that this dcvelojnnent made the 
law capricious witliruit nuiking it less cruel. 
Undoubtedly the Knglisli criminal law' of the 
eighteenth ccntiir}' was capricious, but in its 
actual working it displa}ed a capricious mercy 
ratlicr than a czipricions cruelty; and this was due 
largely to benefit of clergy. As the list of non- 
clergyable offenses was augmented by statute it 
became the consistent practise of juries, in- 
structed by the judges in case's w here the punish- 
ment prescribed was obviously tix) se\ere, to 
return a verdict w'hich made the crime a clcrg}'- 
able offense and thus liahh* to only a rel.iti\ ely 
mild punishment. Although in the majority of 
cases the juries did not, as is freijuently asserted 
acquit the criminal outright, they did all in their 
power to avoid imposing the extreme penalties 
of the law. There was a fair average of convic- 
tions; and to escape capital punishment by 
means of benefit of clergy did not as a nile mean 
to go scot free. But the refonn of the criminal 
code deprived the ancient anomaly of the last 
reason for existence and it was abolished in 
1827. 

^ In America, both before and after the Rc^'olu- 
tion, the majority of recorded instances of benefit 


of clergy relate to the southern states. Massachu- 
setts, however, offers the celebrated case of the 
trial of the British soldiers concerned in the 
Boston Massacre, two of whom claimed and 
were allowed benefit of clergy. In several of the 
slave states the privilege was a^lished much 
earlier for free persons than for slaves; in Vir- 
ginia, for example, the dates are respectively 
1796 and 184S. It was apparently in the Caro- 
Unas that benefit of clergy most generally pre- 
vailed and here it continuerl longest, being 
abolished in North Carolina in 1854 m 
South Carolina not until some ten years later. It 
was abolished by federal statute in 1789-90. 

Lhonard ^Ianyon 
Ser. Canon I.\w; Chi'hch; Monasticism; Ecclcsi- 

ASTICAI. Coi RTS; ClllMINAL LaW. 

Consult: Ix:a, If. C., Studies in Church History 
(PhiUdelpH* i 18S3) p. 177-233; Fou/nicr, P., Les 
ojfuudite^ itu mnyen ufie (Paris 1880); Cidneslal, R., Le 
pririhifium fon cn France, \ols. i-ii (Paris 1921-24); 
Blackstnno, W'lUiam, Commentaiies on the Laus of 
huf*land, hk. i\ , §§ 3^5-7 4; Stephen, J. I*'., A History of 
the Cttninal Tmw of Kttuland, 3 vols. (rx>ndon 1883) 
y>l. i, p. 459-74; Polinck. F., and M«titland, F. W., 
'Ihe Hi\tot\ of Lni^hsh Late before the Time of Eduard 
/, 2 \oIs (2nJ ed. Cambridge, Eng. 1911) vol. i, p. 
4f9“57l 1 loldswoith, W. S., A History of English Latv, 
9 (3rd td. J/ondon 1922-26) vol. iii, p. 293-302; 
CiaM, T-. C., Bi nefit of (Clergy in England in the Later 
Middle Ages, Smith C’olleire Studies in Uistorj^ vol. 
XIV (North.unpton 1929); Cn>ss, A. L., “Enalish 
C ritninal Law and Benefit of Clergv* during the Eight- 
I'enth and Earlv Nineteenth Centuries** in Ameri- 
can Jiision *• Revte^v, vol, xxii (19x7) 544-65, and 
“ Benefit of CIt up* in the American Criminal I .aw” in 
Massui huvetts ilisturical Society, Proceedings^ voL 
Ixi (19-27-28) 154-81. 

BENEFIT SOCIETIES. See Mutual Aie 
S ociEiirs; Friendly Socit-ties. 

BENEFITS, TRADE UNION. Trade union 
benefits arc financial aids provided through 
trade unions for members or the families of 
members whose wage incomes have been cur- 
tailed for reason*? beyond their control or who 
face unusual expenditures. In the narrow and 
older sense union benefit schemes arc to be dis- 
tinguished from union insurance plans in that 
they apply to all members, make no provision for 
policies and accord individuals no legal claim to 
a definite amount of relief. In a broader sense 
the term “benefits” includes union insurance 
programs which permit members to subscribe 
voluntarily for policies of varying size. Union 
disbursements to strikers are frequently called 
benefits, but as a rule the term refers paiticu- 
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larly to welfare or friendly services^ notably 
payments on account of unemployment^ loss of 
tools, emigration, sickness, accident, disability, 
old age or death. Practically all unions both in 
the United States and abroad endeavor to pro- 
vide strike relfef, some according to prearranged 
rules and others making hasty provisions when 
emergencies arise, while practise with respect to 
welfare benefits differs widely. 

British trade unions have performed beneht 
functions .since their earlk*st days. In the eight- 
eentii century societies of skilled tradesmen 
commonly assisted sick or unemployed mem- 
bers and arrangt^d for their burial, thus cariymg 
on the guild tradition of mutual aid. Stable and 
large scale benefit schemes first ap|>eared with 
the ad\ent about 1850 of “new model” union- 
ism, which was biised laigely upon the financial 
policies of high dues, large funds and extensive 
benefits. Although the rise about iSi^o of “new 
unionism” among the unskilled and hitherto un- 
organized workers represented a tcmjxirarj' re- 
action against insurance and other ainservative 
policies, the majority of British unions had 
adopted benefit plans of some sort by 1900. 
These have been aintinucd or extended ever 
since and mutual insurance is still firmly en- 
trenclicd as an im|X)rtant instrument of union 
policy. Registered unions made benefit pay- 
ments from their own funds (apart from Ministry 
of labour grants for unemployed members 
which they also disbursed) of /!3 ,893 ,000 in 
1925» iC9>7i9><^ (including strike relief of 
^5,617,000) in 1926, £3470,000 in 1927 and 
£3,564,000 in 1928. I’nemployment payments, 
which usually a>mc first in importance, 
amounted in recent years to about a third of all 
benefits. Next in order, apart from the highly 
variable strike allowances, arc expenditures on 
account of sickness and accident, death and old 
age. In general it is tlie unions of skilled and 
relatively well paid workers w'hich maintain the 
most extensive programs, while a number of 
organizations of poorer paid workers offer little 
beyond strike relief and modest funeral grants. 

In the United States benefit schemes de- 
veloped later than in Great Britain and are even 
today less common. Although local unions had 
performed friendly society functions since the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, it was 
not until about 1880 that the national unions 
began to provide benefits. Successful experience 
with mutual insurance on the part of the Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Railway Conductors, 
the Cigar Makers and the Iron Moulders, en- 


couraged other unions to follow their lead, so 
that by 1900 many of the organizations afiiliatod 
writh the American Federation of Lahr)r wero 
making death payments at least. Since then 
benefit pnigrams have been gradually extendul 
and the present tendency, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, is “towards the expan- 
sion and increase of benefits wherever the funds 
of the union will warrant.” Nevertheless there 
are not more than 20 American national trade 
unions which can be s.iid to ha\e plans of real 
importance. 'Fhe American Federation of Labor 
Executive Connal rejwrts that 86 out of m 
national and international unions for which 
data were a\.iilable made beiietit and insurance 
payments of £28,269,71)0 in 1927. 'rhe tour 
railway brotherluHnls of engineers, iiienun, 
conductors and trainmen paid alxnit half of this 
amount and the bulk of the remainder w.is paid 
by a do/en other oigani/ations ol skilled and 
rclati\ely prospiroU'i woikers. Death btrufit 
schemes, pro\iding ordinarily for jxiy incuts ot 
from S50 to S300, arc‘ by tar the most niniu rcjiis, 
and there are a limited nuinher ot sukiuss, 
disithility and supeiannuation plans iiiMiKing a 
greater expense. t'neinplf>\ineril rclut isgnntiil 
by only three national unions. It is notable that 
the “new unions” of the clothing iiuliistn, 
whicli have grappled serious! , with tlie piohlim 
of unemployment, ha\e made no attempt to 
establish unemployment benefits but have cn- 
deaxored to pas.s the burden of insurance over to 
their industry. Voluntary insurance plans, wliicli 
haxe been well developed among tlie railroad 
brotherhoods for many years, appear to he 
growing in popularity, and a number of unions 
have recently purchased group insurance poli- 
cies for their members. It should be noted also 
that many American unions have undertaken to 
provide for their membersa variety of “welfare” 
or “beneficiary** serx'iccs which arc akin to 
benefits and arc so entitled on occasion. 
Among these schemes arc old age, tuberculosis 
and convalescent homes and hospitals, health 
centers, recreational and educational programs, 
credit unions, housing projects, wjperative 
purchasing plans and banking and investment 
undertakings. 

In most other countries where trade unions 
have attained reasonable stability they have em- 
ployed the method of mutual insurance on a 
considerable scale. Many of the German. 
Austrian, Swiss, Belgian and Danish unions ha 
extensive programs of unemployment and other 
benefits before 1914 and in most cases these have 
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survived the chaos of war and reconstruction. 
The ebullient trade unions of France have 
never paid much attention to benefits and in 
general their leaders have denounced such 
schemes as detracting from the revolutionary 
purix>scs of labor organisations. Nor have bene- 
fit programs proved popular in Australia, where 
oi^nized labor has stressed {xditical action. In 
both these anintries, as well as in the United 
States, friendly societies and fraternal orders 
have been more important than trade unions as 
agencies for voluntiiry insurance. It is of interest 
that in the recently created Jewish labor unions 
of Palestine a comprehensive scheme of benefits 
has been inaugurated. 

'Prade unions have adopted benefit policies 
for two major reasons— to pro\'ide relief for 
necessitous members and to increase organiza- 
tion strength and bargaining power. While the 
two cannot be completely dissociated it may be 
said that in the United States the former motive 
has been tb*' more important and in Ureat 
Britain the latter. l*he brotherhood schemes, for 
example, have arisen primarily to meet the par- 
ticular needs for protection of workers to whom 
ordinary commercial insurance is made difficult 
of access because of the unusual risks attached tc 
hazardous occupations. In general the relative 
position of benefits in union policy in the two 
anintries is indicated by the fact that the Amer- 
ican unions are more c<mccnied than the British 
with death benefits and voluntary insurance and 
less so with unemployment relief. Apart from 
strike payments, which arc obviously indispen- 
sable to aillective bargaining, unemplojinent 
benefits are far more useful than other tvpes as 
means of forwarding the trade objectives of 
organized labor, for they lessen the danger that 
unemployed members will undermine stand- 
ards of work and wages by accepting employ- 
ment on whatever terms they can get. In both 
countries, how'ever, it is accepted union doctrine 
that at Ipast in wxdl paid trades where workers 
can afford to pay high dues mutual insurance* 
attracts recruits and, more important, gives 
members a financial interest in their union that 
discourages desertion. Another notable adv’an- 
tage of benefit schemes, from the standpoint of 
labor leaders, is that they provide laige funds 
which in emergency can be used to finance 
strikes or to support the unemployed. 

A common characteristic of strong beneficiary 
unions is that they arc conservative in matters of 
trade policy. The administration of relief funds 
proved useful training for officers, but it has 
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tended to develop sober executives rather than 
crusading leaders. The unwillingness of labor 
organizations to give up their vested interests in 
well developed plans of mutual insurance has on 
occasion proved an obstacle to amalgamation. 
Moreover, many unions were St one time im- 
pelled to op{x)sc state social insurance because 
they feared that their own schemes might be 
undermined. In Germany and Great Britain, 
however, the labor movement has long been 
converted to state insurance. When the British 
health and unemployment insurance progi.tms 
were adopted in 191 1 it w^as recognized that they 
should supplement rather than displace existing 
plans; and in both the British and German plans 
for social insurance it was provided that the 
unions should share in the administration. In 
tlie United States the attitude of conserv'ative 
unionist^ toward compulsory social insurance 
has been equivocal, but apparently this has been 
induced not so much by fear for their benefit 
plans as by prejudice against govTrnmental 
paternalism. The declaration of the 1929 Toron- 
to convention of the American Federation of 
I^bor in favor of state old age pensions is one of 
a number of recent indications that organized 
labor in America is becoming more kindly dis- 
posed toward certain forms of state social in- 
surance. 

'The objection is frequently raised against 
trade union benefits that they arc of dubious 
value as i.iStrumcnts of social insurance. Few 
benefit scl.* lies are actuarially sound, it is 
pointed out. and their administration through 
union machinery is difficult. Administration is 
generally conceded to have been much more 
oatisfactory in Great Britain than in the United 
States, but in both countries there are abundant 
instances of payment of fraudulent claims, denial 
of valid cla:ms and mismanagement of funds. 
'These difficulties and the high dues required 
discourage many unions from undertaking un- 
emplo>Tnent, disability and old age relief. 
Benefit funds m <y ordinarily be used for pur- 
poses other than those for w^hich they w'cre in- 
tended. As a rule such payments as are made are 
small. Thus the individual unionist, it is aigued, 
has no guaranty that he will receive adequate 
assistance when he needs it. Furthermore, none 
but the most elementary schemes can be main- 
tained by weak unions of poorly paid workers; 
and it is these who stand most in need of social 
insurance. 

flARRY M. Cassidy 
See : Tradb Unions; FAatbrnal Orders; Mutual 
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Sweden (.Amsterdam 1927); Frankel, L. K., and Daw- 
son, M. M., WorktnfptMn^ Insurance tn Europe (New 
York 1910); International I^lxiur Oflice, ** Voluntary 
Sickness Insurance** in Stmhes and Reports, ser. M 
(Soual Insurance), no. vii (Gene\a 1027). 

BENEKE, FRIEDRICH EDUARD (179S- 
1854), German philosopher, psychologist and 
educationist. While docent at the l»ni\ersity of 
Berlin he published Grundlegtn^ zur Physik der 
Siiten (Berlin 1822) in opposition to Kant*s 
Grundlegung zttr Metaphysik der Sitten, Con- 
tending that morality demands behavior varv'ing 
with the individual, Bcncke found the basis for 
morality in the "'moral sense*’ rather than in the 
categorical imperative. 'Fhe ""Epicureanism” of 
this work cost him his teaching position and he 
took rcfiigc in Gottingen. In 1827 he was 
allow*cd to return to Berlin where he was made 
associate professor in 1832, a position which he 
held until his death. In 1833 published 
Lehrbuch der Psyehologie ah Natuncissenschaft 
(4th ed. Berlin 1877). Psychology is for Beneke 
the sole foundation of all the philosophical 
sciences, such as logic, ethics and aesthetics. It 
is a natural science and must find its starting 
point in experience. The psychic life is a de* 
vebpment from simple elements which Beneke 
identifies with the innumerable primal faculties 
of the soul and the function of psychology is to 
determine these elements. In his Erziehungs^ und 
UnterrichtsUhre {2 vols., Berlin 1835-36; 4th ed. 
1876) he applied his analysis of the processes of 
development to a theory of education. Although 
his basic assumptions brought him into conflict 
with Herbart, toth agreed as to the close rela« 
tion between psychology and pedagogy. Beneke’s 
doctrine, popularized among German teachers 
of the liberal school by his greatest disciple, J. G. 
Dressier, and by Diesterweg, continued to be 
effective until the advent of physiological 
psychology. 

Helmut Wiesb 

Ctmssdii Dressier, ]• G., **Kufze Chaiakteriatik der 


sSromtlichen Werke Benekei*' in the fourth edition of 
Beneke’a Lehrbuch der Psycholame, p. 285-312* 
Gramsow, O., Friedrich Eduard Benekes I^eben und 
Plnlosophie (Bern 1899); l^berwea, Frieiirkh 
Grundrisr der Geschuhte der Phtlotophie, 5 vols. (12th 
ed. by K. Pnicchtcr, Berlin 1923-28) vol. i\. p. 
186-97, cuntainina bibHogniphy; Brett, O. SS,, 
History of Psychology, 3 vols. (London 1912-21) 
vol. iii, p. 63-76. 

BENEVOLENCES. See Forced Loans; Taxa- 

TION. 

BENEVOLENT ORDERS. See Charity; 

KrLuaoirs Ordihs. 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIP (1811-84), 
American lawyer and statesman. Benjamin was 
bom in the \V\*st Indies, of Jewish parents, aiul 
came with them to Charleston, South Carolina. 
I le studicil law in New Orleans and at the age of 
twenty-three was associated with Thomas Slidell 
in the publication of a Ihgtst of the iletisions of 
the superior courts of la^uisiana. His rise in the 
legal profession was meteoric and he s(k)n 
became the outstanding commercial Iaw)er of 
New Orleans and an authority on the Spanish 
8}stem of law', similar to that of l^niisiaiia. In 
1853 he declined a seat on the United Stales 
Supreme Court. As a planter he introduced 
upon his broad acres at ‘"Belle cha.sse** the most 
progressive methods of sugar culture and manu- 
facture, being one of the first to test the dis»- 
coverics of the French chemists, whose meth<»ds 
he commended to other sugar planters in a 
series of articles in De Btvw's 

Benjamin’s chief im|'Hirlance lies in his con- 
nection with the political history of the South. 
A conspicuously successful career in Lniisiana 
politics as a Whig led to his election in 1S52 to 
the United States Senate. The gmwing tension 
in the slavery controversy, however, and the 
break up of his old party induced him to join 
forces with the southern members of the 
Democratic party, under which bannej he was 
reelected to the Senate in 1859. Throughout the 
fifties he had, along with other southerners, 
dreamed of building up the South economically 
by such means as tlic constnijption of an isthmian 
canal to tap the commerce -of the Orient, but 
with the election of Lincoln he lost all hope of 
pre/enting secession. Whci| the Confederacy 
was set up he was selected by President Davis to 
serve as attorney general and was soon trans- 
ferred to the more important post of secretary o 
war. Under his supervision the dcpartincnt was 
thoroughly leofgaidzed, but the previous failure 
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of the Confederacy to secure European muni- 
tions made his task a difiicult one. A storm of 
criticism followed the loss of hort Henry, Fort 
Donclson and Roanoke Lsland, and the re- 
sponsibility for failing to provide the Confeder- 
ate forces with sufficient ainniiiniiion was laiil to 
the secretary of war. President Davis, however, 
with undiminished wnfidence in Benjamin, 
promoted him in March, 1862, to the office of 
secretary of state, an important and difficult 
assignment which, in spite of the popular 
hatred of him, he efieelively administered until 
the end of the war. In this office he was re- 
sponsible for the campaign of Confederate 
propaganda carried on to induce European iiiler- 
\cntion; and when toward the end of the war the 
Confederate man power l)egan tf) be seriously 
depleted, Benjamin proposed to arm the 
Negroes and enrol tliein as soldiers, with the 
promise of eventual emancipation. 

After the collap.se of the Confeileracy Benja- 
min fled fnir. ♦he I’nion forces, escaping to 
England by way of the West Indies. In the land 
of his father’s nativity the southern entire 
resumed the practise of law , won a iv‘w fame 
and repaired his wn*cked fortune. His Treatise 
on the Lftw of Side of Peryowd Propnty (la)ndon 
I1S6S, hth ed. 1920) proved an instantaneous 
success and became standard. His arguments 
before the Privy Ouineil and the House of 
Dirds were intluentiai in shaping legal develop- 
ment and displac'd his remarkable \ers*uility in 
handling the codes of nati\e kiw ami custom of 
the regions comprising the Biitisli Empire. 

.VniiiiK C. Cole 

Consult: Butler, Pierce, Judah P, Benjamin (Philadel- 
phia 1907). 

BENNETT, JAMES CORDON (i7()5-i872) 
and his son of the same name (1841 1918), 
Amcricsin journalists. In 1S35 the father 
founded the New' York llendd, which sold for 
a penny ^ copy at a time when si\-cent news- 
papers W'cre edited for the well-to-do and when 
new's was printed principally for its j^oliticai 
effect. The period was one of rapid industrial 
development: immigration was increasing at an 
accelerating rate; railroads were building and 
new groups of business men w'cre rising to 
pnwer. The presence of Andrew' Jackson in the 
^hitc House put a new emphasis on popular 
rights, the extension of the franchise and the 
demand for education at the public c>pcnsc. 
Automatically there was created a market for 
newspapers cheaper than those in existence, but 
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the first of these, founded In 1832, was short 
lived. In 1833 Benjamin Day established the 
Sttfiy in New York City, which sold at a 
penny a ajpy and scK)n became a flourishing 
property. 

The elder Bennett’s leadership of the Herald 
lay in the energetic gathering of news and in 
its exploitiition as a commodity. His paper 
specialized in accounts of violent crime, illicit 
love, Wall Street speculation, the hazards of the 
race track and the prize ring. 'Phe climax ot his 
news making came when, in collaboration with 
his son and the London Telegraphy he sent 
Henry M. Stanley to find Da\id Livingstone 
in Africa, the search ending successfully in the 
latter part of 1871. 'fhe exploit proved profit- 
able in the fame and added circulation it 
brought to the paper. Editorially the Herald was 
flippant, ''ynical and highly prejudiced. 'Ihe 
elder Bennett sided w'ith the slave owning 
South until Lincoln sent an emissary who per- 
suaded him to change front; subsequently he 
declined the ambassadorship to France. 

The son after his father s death did much to 
encourage exploration and tlie de\elopinent of 
a\iation through the use of his journal’s columns 
and through prizes. He regaided the paper, 
however, not only as a source of rc\enuc but 
as an agency for his own aggramlizement. He 
was a social toady and made his property 
serv'e his ambitions. I’hrough personal s]’>ite he 
forbade hi? editors to mention the name of 
President TJ .odore Roosevelt. He printed the 
ad\ertisemei/s of prostitutes and was fined 
heav ily in a federal court for doing so. Finally 
he fled tlic countr}’ and edited his paper after a 
fashifui from a yacht abroad. It declined rapidly 
in prestige and influence. 

The patterns which now dominate metropoli- 
tan news scic'rtion and presentation were cut by 
the elder Bennett and elaborated by his son. 
They thought a daily journal should be sensa- 
tional, but should also be “light and amusing.” 
Their influence i - still perceptible in the inva- 
sion of privacy by the press, the treatment of 
public affairs fniin the vantage point of the 
crowd’s passions rather than in the light of 
reasoned judgments, and the competition for 
mass circulation at the expense of high stand- 
ards. The son increased his contribution to these 
defects by founding the New York Telegram^ 
an afternoon daily given over mostly to flashy 
material. This paper attained a larger circulation 
than the Heraldy especially among working 
people, and did much to establish false notions 
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of Itvinj^ and meretricious standards of success. 
It set the pace for the present tabloid picture 
papers. 

Silas Bfnt 

Cim^ult: Scit7, I>»>n C , The James Cortfon lien Metis 
(Inili.ina|X>li^ n/ih); tilc\er, Willatd <i., Matn Cttr^ 
rents in the Ih>tuiv of Ameman JoumaliMn (Bonturi 
igiy) ch. \u; Vill.ird, Oswald O., Some \eiispapers 
ami Xetispaper-Mm (re\. ed. New York 1926) 
ch. x\i. 

bennk;se\. RrnoLF vox 

Gennan political leader. I'he revolutionary 
events of 1S48 49 were decisive in detemuning 
his political ideas. descendant of the old 
Hanoverian nobility, Bennigsen became one of 
the leaders of the Natumai Liberal nifivement 
that stnne to transfonn the loose German (on- 
federation into a closed national .state organized 
in accordanc'e with the constitutional ideals 
which dominated the continent after 1830. 
Together with men like I’liruh and Schul/e- 
Delitzsch he founded in 1S59 the Dt'Utsrher 
Sationah'erein, a political scH:iety modeled on 
the iLiIian plan. Its program called for the 
creation of a “little (iennany,” united under 
Prussian leadership and freed front the old 
particularism of the separate sutcs; in the crea- 
tion of this mitional state it propo.scd to draw 
upon liberal idea.s and untrammeled public 
opinion. After iSha this policy met with the 
opposition 4)f the Prussian prime minister, Bis- 
marck. 'Phe founding of the empire umler 
Bismarck s auspices thwarteii the national and 
liberal inotement but also realized many of its 
aspirations. Thenceforward the preponderance 
of {X)w*er lay with Bismarck, who could claim 
the credit for final achievement. 

From 1867 until the end of his life Bennigsen 
was leader of the National Liberal party. Dur- 
ing the period of his collaboration with Bismarck 
(1871 -77) he had a decisive influence in the 
Reichstag. Bismarck's attempt toward the end 
of 1877 to induce Bennigsen to enter the min- 
istr}* failed because of the opposition of the old 
emperor and the demands of the Liberals for 
two additional cabinet posts. In 1879 the split 
between the free traders and the protectionists 
was the beginning of the decline of Bennigsen ’s 
party. His appointment as head of the Prussian 
administration of the province of Hanover 
(1888) marked the beginning of his gradual 
withdrawal from the center of the political arena. 

Hermann Oncken 

Ccmulti Dncken, Hermann, Rudolf von Benmgten, 
a vols. (Stuttgart X910). 


BENOISTON DE CIIATEAUNEUF, LOUls 
FRAN^''(')IS (1776-1856), French statistician. 
After ser\’ing as a military suigeon in several 
cam|)aigns, in 1810 he took office in the ministry 
of finance, where he remained until 1833. Duf, 
ing this period he bc^came interested in sutis- 
tics, which he applied to the study of various 
social problems. His chief work, Rrdurches m 
les comommations dv tout genre de la HHc de 
Paris en iSiy comparees t) ce qu\lles etaient en 
(read before the Academic des Sciences in 
1819; publLshed in Paris in 1821), v\as ha.scd 
both on oilkial records .ind on much laborious 
resiMrch in private establishments. It cstiiiuivJ 
not merely the prices of raw materials, to which 
Lavoisier in his investigation of con.sumption in 
1789 had conlined hirnsedf, hut of inanufatTiiied 
articles as well. It also pn\sentcd a classification 
of the expenditures of the population of Paris for 
such large groups as foinl and fuel. Benoiston 
was the author of .stweral important studies in 
vital statistics, treating such sub)ects as the 
changes in movtalitv between 1775 and 1.S2;;, 
fertility in Lurope at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century intI longcwitv among the lich and 
the fKX)r, among scholars and among aristocrats. 
He also wrote on penal institutions and the 
care of foundlings. M.inv of his studies were 
published in the AmtaUs tThgiem puhhqiu d de 
mddecine luiale, a paper founded and edited bv 
Villerme, v\iih whom after 1833 Benoistrm un- 
dertcM^k a .senes of scientific investigations in the 
provinces. 

IxDlJIS VlGOLROIX 

BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748-1S32). British 
srxrial philosopher. Bentham’s position in the 
history of the social sciences is that of a \er\ 
great inventor of social expedients. He was not 
the first utilitarian, i.c. he was not the first to 
conceive of happiness as the end of human 
existence or of the associadonist psychology as 
the main determining condition in attahiing that 
end. But throughout his long life he set himself, 
with amazing industry and fertility, to invent 
practical methods of organization by which 
human happiness might ia a modem commu- 
nity be “maximised.” He compared his own 
work with that of the chetnists and physicians 
who during his lifetime were arranging material 
phenomena under laws and inventing expedi- 
ents for increasing human control over the 
material world. In a draft preface among the 
Bcntham manuscripts he describes his writings 
aa “an attempt to extend the experimenta 
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method of reasoning from the physical branch 
to the moral” (quoted in Halcvy, vol. i, p. 290). 

Bentham was a lawyer, and his most con- 
spicuous success as an invcnU)r was in the 
reform of English law and judicial prcK'cdure. 
Sir James Stephen said that Bentliarn s legal 
writings “have had a degree of practical influ- 
ence upon the legislation of his own and \arious 
other countries comparable only to that of 
Adam Smith and his successors upon com- 
merce” {History of the Criminal Law of England^ 
vol. if I-iondon 1SS3, p. 216). Ia-ss known is the 
direct and indirect effect of BeiUliaiii's work 
on political and adniinistrati\e institutions. The 
fact that the fall from power of the British 
aristocracy in 1S32 led neither to social revo- 
lution or admiiiistiati\e chaos at home nor to 
the break up of the new British Empire abroad 
was largely due to the jiolitical expedients— 
local government reform, open competition in 
the ci\il serxicc, scicntitic health and police 
ailniiiiistratiov '^olonial self-go\ eminent, Indian 
ailiniiiistrathc reform -which Bentham s dis- 
ciples either found in his writings or developed, 
alter his death, by his methods. 

Bentham himself was ne\CT in Parliament, 
iu\cr an oHicial or a member of a rojal com- 
niission and never in “society.” A small income 
during his father's lifetime and a legacy after 
his ilealh enabled him to li\e without eitlier the 
necessity or the discipline of professional earn- 
ing. But his in\cnti\e genius luwcr again, after 
the failure of his Panopticon scheme of poor 
relief, lost touch with reality. 'I'o tliis end he 
kept up in his own house and at his own table 
personal intercourse with an\onc who had the 
pfjwcr and the will to promote human happi- 
ness, whether a visitor from South or North 
America, a radical printer just out of prison, 
a reforming schoolmaster (like Rowland Hill) or 
a cabinet minister. 

The practical influence of Bentham s work 
on social, organization w’as largely due to the 
fact that his charm of character and absolute* 
disinterestedness enabled him to w’in the de\o- 
tion of two generations of disciples and assistants 
— Lind, Dumont, James and John Mill, Place, 
Grote, Southw<x>d Smith, Parkes, Bow ring, 
Austin and others — ^who preached his doctrines, 
prepared for the press most of his books and 
in Parliament and the go\4 mineiit offices drafted 
hills, distributed pamphlets anil managed com- 
niittecs. J. 8. Myi described in his Auiobiog’^ 
^ophy how Bcntham*s work gave for him, as for 
other philosophical radicals, “unity to my con- 
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ception of things ... a creed, a doctrine, a 
philosophy, . . . the inculcation and diffusion 
of which could be made the principal outward 
purjxisc of a life. And I had a grand conception 
laid before me of cliangcs to be effected in the 
condition of mankind through that doctrine” 
(New York 1924, p. 47). 

In Bentham 's writings those who desire to 
reform judicial procedure or the relation be.- 
tween ministers and officials and central and 
local authorities may still in the twentieth cen- 
tury find new and practical suggestions. But 
perhaps the best help that the social refoniier 
can acquire from him is guidance in the difficult 
art of being a reformer. 

Graham Wallas 

Wtnkv, Most of the writinRS published by Bentham 
himself appear in John Btiwring’s unci|ually edited 
collet lion (ii \(>ls., EdinburRh 1838-43). Much val- 
uable unp.ihlished material is contained in the very 
larRe collection of Bentham 's mss. bequeathed by him 
to I’nisersity CoIIcrc, London. A complete hibli- 
opniphy of Bent ham's published works was compiled 
bv C \V. F^verett and printed as an appendix to the 
EtiRlihh translation of Halcvy 's study of philosophic 
radicalism. 

Consult' For the life of Bentham the rather unsatis- 
fauoix hiocidphies by John BownnR (cols, x and xi 
in hib edition ot Bent ham's Hor^) and by C. M. 
Atkinson (lamdon 1905), and the brief sketch by 
Cfr.ih.im Wallas in Political Science Quarterly, vol. 
xxxNiii (1923) 45-56. For a critical esaluation of 
Bentham's works and influence; llal6\*y, Elie, Tm 
formation du tadicalismc philowp/iiquc, 3 vols. (Paris 
1901 -04), t. by Marv*^ Morris (lA>ndon 1928); 
Stephen, I.< • The En^luli Utilitarians, 3 vols, 
(London igo* vol. i; Wallas, Graham, "Bentham 
as Political Inventor” in Conteniporaiy Rer'ietc, vol. 
t'xxix (i92'») 308-19; Dicev, A. V., I^cturex on the 
Relation betucen Laze and Public Opinion in Enfdand 
(and cd. London 1914) lecture vi. 

BENTINCK, I/)RD, Willl\m Cavendish 
(1774-1830), British colonial administrator. He 
was appointed by the East India Gimpany in 
1803 to the governorship of Aladras, and there 
he began the reforms with wliich his name is 
identified. In iTi-icert with the experienced 
Indian administrator, Sir Thomas Rlunro, he 
settled the land tenure of the pro\incc on the 
basis of peasant proprietorship to the benefit 
of both the revenue and the people at large. 
His strong measures for the suppression of the 
mutiny of native regiments at Vellore in 1806 
wire disapproved by the Court of Directors 
and he was recalled. On his return he resumed 
the military and diplomatic service interrupted 
by his appointment. He was one of the first 
English statesmen to work for the revival of 
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Italian unity and he caused the British govern* 
ment some difficulty by his proclamations 
in support of this ideal while commanding at 
Genoa in 1814. In 1827 he was appointed 
governor general of Bengal. His administration 
is memorable *38 a period of peace in which 
the principle of government with scrupulous 
regard for the sentiments and interests of the 
governed was more hnnly established in the 
British administration of India. In 1833, when 
the East India Company’s Charter Act was 
passed, Bentinck became the first governor gen- 
eral of India. He greatly increased the employ- 
ment of Indians in place of Eiiro|)eans in the 
public service, refonned and reduced military 
expenditure and settled the land tenure of the 
northwest provinces on a basis which recognized 
the rights of the cultivators. In conjunction 
with Afacaiilay, Bentinck laid the foundation 
for the modern Inilian educational sv’stem, 
making English the medium of instruction. He 
W'as careful in his impartial regard fur Indian 
customs and beliefs, but attacked with unsparing 
severity antisocial pnictises which aivered their 
corruption v\ith a religious sanction. The bands 
of Thugs v^ho lived by the ritual murder and 
robberv* of travelers were suppressed and the 
practise of suttee or the burning of widows was 
put down with the approval of the best Indian 
opinion. 

ARTiirR Pfrcival Nfwton 

Consult'. Boulecr, Demetrius C., Lord H illiam Htn^ 
Unck (Oxtoril x8(>2K Cambridfi« liuton uf thf^ Hr ttish 
Empire, \«»l n, British Iruiui cd. by 11. li. 

Dodwell (CainbndKe, Ena* p. 577-79. 

BENTON, THOMAS HART (1782-1S58), 
American statesman. Benton vs as bom in North 
Carolina of old colonial stock, spent his young 
manhood in Tennessee and after 1815 helped to 
build the territory of Missouri into a state, be- 
coming its most distinguished citizen. He repre- 
sented Missouri as senator during its first 
thirty years of statehood and when Jackson 
was elected to the presidency Benton became 
the leader of the administration forces in the 
Senate. He was a copious and pompous speaker 
-ind displayed a classical erudition upon his 
western themes. As an anti-Bank, hard-money 
Democrat he fought Jackson’s battles in season 
and out. He regarded himself as a special pro- 
tector of the interests of the West, concerning 
himself with the Oregon territory and the Texas 
question, advocating the annexation of Califor- 
nia and seeking to aid the fur trade, the caravans 


to Santa Pe and the Continental railway scheme. 
He was very influential in the formation of the 
government’s homestead policy. For a genera- 
tion he was a leading cx|)onent of Jacksonian 
democracy and the most authentic spokesman of 
the new' West. 

Benton was so staunch a Unionist and so 
lukew'arm a defender of slavery that he lost con- 
trol of Missouri politics in 1850 and was de- 
feated for reelection to the Senate. Despite a 
term in the House of Representatives his 
political career was over. He devoted most ot his 
remaining yrars to literary labors, among them 
the comjM>sition of his memoirs, Thirty Yiars 
rfm»{Xew York 1854-56), which was a political 
hislorv' of the period as v\ell as an autobiograph}, 
his Historical and Lc^a! Examination ... of the 
Dred Scott Case . . . (\ew» York 1857) and an 
Abridgffnent of the Debates oj ('ongress^ 
iSjO (16 vols., New York iSqf) 61). 

Fridfric L. P\\so\ 

Consult: I’lie materiaK ntcdtii f«ir a sound bini'r.iph> 
of lkntf»n \^cre desti«)\eil bv die burnim' ol his home. 
A brief sketch b\ Hentoirs cl.iut*ht«'t , Jessie, m In- 
munt, Jolin t'., Mcnunis of m\ 1 tfe (( huai;n ihVi) p 
1-17; Mei,»s, \\il)j.im , 7 /ie lift >[ 

1 homos Uart Btnton (Philadilphui 1^04); Kokiti, 
Jf>seph M., 1 homos Unit Btnton (Philadelphia igos), 
RcN>sevclt. 'J ht*<Kl<»re, lift of 'I homas Uart Binton 
(Boston 1SS7) aie all imperfect 

BEOTHY DK BESSENYO, LEO (i83() 86), 
Hungarian statistician, economist and sociolo- 
gist. Although lie was the son ot a wealthy noble- 
man Bebthy chose a career of public service. 
He obtained employment with the .state in 1867 
and advanced to the pr>sition of assistant direc- 
tor of the Central Statistical Office in 1883. He 
organized the adlection of data on foreign trade, 
railway traffic and mining and thus laid the 
foundation of these liranches of statistics in 
Hungary. For twelve years he edited the year- 
books and other publications of the Central 
Stati.stical Office. In his economic ViOxV^Nemzct- 
lit (National existence, Budapest 1876) Beothy 
championed protection as a necessary defensive 
weapon in the struggle of nations for existence. 
He was very critical of the classical schwl and 
emphasized the importance of nationality and 
national feeling. As a sociologist Bc6thy is best 
known for his work on the origins of hunun 
society (A tdrsadahm fijlddis kezdetei^ 2^ vols., 
Budapest 1882), a rich source of descriptive- 
sociological and prehistoric materials. In at- 
tempting to solve inductively the problem o 
social origins he studied the development of the 
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chieftaincy^ which he considered the oldest 
social institution, more ancient than the patri- 
aivhai family. He found that the development of 
various social formations was conditioned by 
ilegree of {Hilitical organization Where the 
latter became incompatible with the stage which 
society reached in its evolution, dissolution in- 
evitably set in and new social forms took the 
place of old. 

Al FXANDIJR L. KrISZTICS 

BERCH, ANDERS (1711-74). Swedish econo- 
mist, the founder of the academic stud) of 
economics in Sweden In 1738 39 the parlia- 
ment estal>Iished a professorship in economies 
at Upps.ila Unnersity, probably the fourth in 
Europe, and made Bereh its first holder While 
at I pps«ila, Berch published an essay on polit- 
leal arithmetic (174^) in which he attempted 
iinsiieeessfully to appl\ the methods ol (iraunt 
and Petty to Swedish conditions More remark- 
able, howc ' • ' his bulks volume on gencrsl 

economies, published in 1747, which constituted 
something of a new dcpaituri, it was translated 
into Ciciman {rtnhttun^ zur alls^eniancn Ham- 
haltufi}* . . . , Halle i7f»6) for use as a textbook 
'I Ills treatise represents more than a discussion 
of detailed ciueNtions of practical economic jK>l- 
it>, like the contemporary pamphlet literature 
m England, Holland and Sweden, it is also far 
iiu>re svstematie and readable than most of the 
hooks of (lerman tamcralists Its viewpoint is 
that of moderate Swedish mercantilism, but 
Its conclusions are more general in character and 
of wider applicabihtv tlian those of such repre- 
sentative German and hrciieh mercantilists as 
Dithmar, Lau and clc la Mare In a modest 
way he consequently belongs among the path- 
finders of an independent eeoiioinie science. 

Eli F IIUKSCIIER 

BERENGER. ALPHONSE IVURIE MAR- 
CELLIK THOMAS (1785-1866), Ercneh 
cnminologist. He joinccl the “constitution d 
opposition” to the throne in 182S, in 1830 
headed the parliament4iry commission which 
tried the ministers of Charles x and in 1831 
was appointed a member of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. His supreme efforts throughout his life 
^erc directed toward reforming the methods 
of dealing with criminals. His De la jidsftce 
crminelle en France, d^apres les lots permanenUs, 
le^ lots JT exception et les doctrtnet dts trthunaux 
(Paris i8i8) was a bold attack upon the abuses 
in the administration of justice under the Res- 
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toration. Citing with admiration the example of 
America and England, he demanded the cessa- 
tion of administrative arbitrariness, the abolition 
of secret police, the dissolution of special tri- 
bunals, provost courts and military (X)mmissions 
and the restoration of the jury* trial m their 
place. Undtr the July Monarchy B^renger was 
largely responsible for the Penal Code of 1835, 
which reduced the number of crimes punishable 
by death and recognized the possibility of “ex- 
tenuating circumstances” for the condemned. 
His Dt la npression penale, comparatson du 
thne pimtentiatre en France et en Anghterrc 
(Pans 1855) was a comparative study under- 
taken at the instance of the Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiqiies and buttressed 
by statistics and psychological knowledge Em- 
phasizing the fact that punishment should be 
not only 1 deterrent but a means of reform, 
Berenger advocated three phases of punishment: 
imprisonment, communal life, parole Together 
With Charles Lucas he had founded in 1833 
a society for the protection of young c\-con\icts 
in tlie department of the Seine His son, Rene 
Birenger (1S30-191 s), who continued his work, 
was particularly mtercsted in the regeneration 
of the criminal as well as m general pnson 
reform, and important legislative enactments 
in this field are to be traced to his influence. 

William Oualid 

Consult Ciinud, C , “Notice histonque sur la vie 
et Ics trav Ic M BdrcnRcr” in Institut dc France, 
Academic di S icnces Morales ct Politiqucs, Afe- 
moifes, \nl \ (1883 84) 179 216 tor the younRer 

Berenger joK, H , ‘ Rtn6 Berenger” in Revue des 
deux tnonu s, 6th scr , vol. xxx (1915) 43-^4- 

BERGBOHM, KARL MAGNUS (1849-1927), 
German legal philosopher and mtemational 
lawyer He was professor successively at the 
universities of Dorpat, Marburg and Bonn. 
Influenced by his teacher, von Bulmcnncq, who 
had begun tlie liberation of the law of nations 
in Gennany fron the political, moral and philo- 
sophical sentiments and abstractions which 
vitiated It, Bergbohm became the arch champion 
of positivism in international law. Treaties and 
the law of states he considered the only valid 
sources of international law and the only instru- 
mentalities for Its development. He drew a 
fruitful distinction between true “normative” 
treaties and those merely “ncgotiative.” The 
codification of international law he regarded as 
hopelessly utopian. These ideas led naturally 
to his work on the treaties which established 
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the doctrine of armed neutrality* Die bmqffnete Chicago on a number of indictments for anti- 


heutralitat^ (Berlin 1884). 

Although he opposed the doctrine of natural 
law he rccxignized that jurisprudence had need 
of a philosc'phical basib The philosopher of 
law, howe\ci^ was to aim at the solution ot 
thobc intellectual and theoretical problems with- 
out which fKisitiM law c'tnild aehic\e no unit}' 
This is the ohjtet of the ihiet work to which he 
owes his fame*, JurtspmJtnz und Rtihisphtloso- 
phify of which, howt\(r, onl\ the hist \olume, 
Dds Saturruht dir (jt^imuirt^ \\ is piihitshcd 
(leipsie 1892) Birgh<ihm nia\ be regirdtd as 
the tort runner ot the nco-Kantians 

1 1 IMIK D\hv,ii 

Consult linhar, V F , tn 7 putsch if t fur 1 oikerreiht^ 
\o\ \iv (1928) S59-^3 

bergi:r. MCI or Loris (isr^o 1029), 

American socniist leader He was Ixini m 
Austria-IIung^in ami studied it the iiiuMrsitits 
of Budapest and \ lenna He came to the I nitcd 
States m iSyS, worked at \anous trades, t night 
in the putdie sch<x>ls of Milvaukie and trom 
1892 on deeoted himself entirch to stxiilist 
politics and joumahsm, representing cTinsis- 
tently the moderate wing ot the rnoxement At 
the consentions of the \meriean Federation ot 
Labor which he ittcndcel as represenlatixt ot 
the Milwaukee local of the Intcrnationil 1 
graphieal t nwin he was conspicuous among the 
“borers from within” in the Socialist opixisition 
to Gompers Together with Li]ge*nc \ Debs, 
whom he is said to ha\c comerted to socialism, 
Berger organized the Social Democratic pait\ 
which in 1901, jointK with an insurgent wing 
of the Socialist I^bfir part}, formed the Sexial- 
ist part\ As a leading member of the nation il 
e\ecuti\e committee of the latter part} he 
steadily opposed the radical faction which was 
first led by William D Havwood ind which in 
recent \ears served as the basis for the Workers' 
party He was the master mind and tactician 
of the party in W isconsin, under his leadership 
it became a \ ital factor in state polities and has 
dominated the city administration of Milwaukee 
smee 1910 In the same year Berger was elected 
to the llouse of Keprescntitives, being the first 
Socialist to win election to Congress He was 
again elected in 1918, but was denied his seat 
because of his outspoken stand against American 
participation in the World War He was twice 
reelected by mcreased votes and on both occa- 
sions denied his scat by a war minded G>ngres8. 
In 19x9*19 he was tried before Judge Landis m 


war speeches, found guilty and sentenced to 
twenty years in Leavenworth; the decision 
howexer, was reversed by the United Statts 
Supreme Court m 1921 He was reelcxttd to 
Congress in 1922 and served there for three 
siuctssive tenns, pnnninemt as a strong advoute 
of re mt dial boeial legislation Berger founded 
and edited the* German elaily I omarts (1892- 
gS), the I nglidi weeki} Soaal Dimocratu Hirald 
(ic)or 11) and the daily Mtlwaukie IiaJtr, of 
which he remained editor until his death 

J B S HvKDMAlf 

BI R(,H, HENRY (i8u 88), American hii- 
niinitirian and pioneer in animal protection 
During a short diplomitic caiecr in Luiopt ht 
became acepiaintcd with the work of the Koval 
Socle tv tor the Prevention of Cnieltv to \ni- 
nials \fter his return to Xnurica in the lice 
ot much scolhng he orgim/id in iS6(» -he 
Ameriein Soeiitv for the Previntion ol C lueltv 
to \nimals, fit which ht served as president 
until his de ith Mthough the soeielv w 's in 
tended to engigc in the work of protecting 
animals throughout the entire eountrv in pt le 
tisc It limited Its eflorts large 1 > to Niw 
Cit} In iSOy he sponsoied, and pirsuadid the 
New \ork legislature to pass, an niiinul pro- 
tective law, I he New York SocieU tor the 
Prevcntifin of Cnielt} to Animals atticked the 
cruel treatment of omnibus hoises ind of ini- 
mals transported to abattoirs, and cirnpugiud 
against cock and elog lights, against tul docking 
and other fashionable abuses of horses ind 
against animal vivisection It also established 
drinking trmighs for horses in New Tioik Citv 

Bcrgh was activcl} interested in preventing 
medical experiments on animals He hid en- 
deavored in vain to have such experimentation 
pmhibitcd in the animal protective law of 1867 
After a long csinp.iign he placed an antivivi- 
section bill before the New York legislature, 
but failed to obtain its passage. 

Shocked b} a particularly flagrant cast of adult 
brutality toward a chil 1 the Mary Ellen cist 
— m 1875 Bcrgh and his humanitarian assoentcb 
launched the New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cniclty to Children, thus inaugurating 
the organized movement for child protection m 
the United States. 

WiiliamJ Shutz 

ComuH Coleman, Sydney H , Mfsmatie Sonet\ f 
ers m Amertcn (Albany 1924) 
well C , The Humane Movement (New York i 9 ioi 
p. 147-56. 
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BERING SEA CONTROVERSY. See Fish- 
eries. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE (1685-1753)^ Bishop 
of Cloyne, British philosopluT, economist and 
{political theorist. Berkeley was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he received the 
impetus of the new philosophy of Newton and 
Locke. His Essay towards a New Ttuory of 
Vision (1709) showed tliat vision was not the 
reception of external objects but llie mind’s 
interpretation of visual signs, "i'liis theory was 
developed in his Treatise concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge (1710), the conclu- 
sion of which was that the world is real only in 
so far as it is the experience of some percipient 
mind, which mind was held to be (*od. Berkeley 
enlarged continually upon the theme until in 
the Siris (1744) it became full fledged neo- 
platonism of the English type. 

Since the a^re of this philosophy is the 
ubicjiiity of ♦he Deity, Berkeleys writings on 
political and ethical problems arc based upon 
nun’s relations to God. Thus in Passive Ohtdi- 
ence (1712) he attempts to provt that resistance 
to government is wicked on the ground that it 
is resistance to the moral law as persomiled in 
God. Berkeley dirccteil this treatise mainly 
against Ix)cke’s theory that rebellion is justified 
when government ceases to protect and realize 
the public weal. He aigucd that onl\ the will of 
God could declare what was benefleial to the 
public weal, that His will v\as found in tiu 
“laws of nature,” to be sure, but that these 
laws were not to be discovered outside religion. 
Berkeley’s ethics was very similar. In Alapliron 
(1732) he attacks the “minute philosophers,” 
Shaftesbury, Mandeville and Collins, whom he 
likens to the French libertines, founding moral- 
ity on “public benefit” or “tiste.” In reality, 
he says, they are apologists for v icv and the true 
morality must be founded upon a belief in f ^od, 
whose existence is the guaranty not only of 
the reality of the perceptible v\orld but also of 
the moral. 

As an economist Berkeley, although he pro- 
duced no systematic treatise, threw out a 
number of original and significant suggestions in 
the Querist (1735-37) which give him a place as 
a forerunner of Adam Smith in the transition 
from mercantilism to a more rational economic 
creed. This work, written soon after Berkeley 
arrived in Irelapd and while he was freshly 
impressed with its economic conditions, is con- 
cerned primarily with the possibility of im- 
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proving them through the encouragement of 
industry and the promotion of a national bank 
whose chief function was to be the circulation 
of funds to supply tools and materials for work. 
Ihe theme of the Querist — ^the encouragement 
of industrial production and population growth 
and the discouragement of unjiroductivc con- 
sumption, speculation and idleness- -found ex- 
pression also in his lissay toivard Prezenting the 
Ruin of Great Britain (1721), written soon after 
the failure of the South Sea scheme. 

Georgf BCiAS 

Works', The Works of George Berkeley^ cd. by C, 
Fraser, 4 \ols. (Oxford 1901), containing prefaces, 
annotations, appendices and biography. 

BERLTN-BAGDAD RAILROAD. See Trans- 
portation; World War. 

BERLIN , CONCiRESS OF. See Near Eastern 
Problem. 

BERLINER, ABRAHAM (1833-1Q15), Jewish 
historian. He was Ixjrn in Prussian Posen and 
received a thorough rabbinic training but no 
secular schooling. In 1865 he moved to Berlin 
where in 1873 he was appointed docent and later 
professor of Jewish history and literature and 
iit>rarian at the newly founded Rabbinical 
SeminarjL He founded in 1874 the Magazin fur 
jitdische Gcschi elite und Liter atur (continued 
from as the Atagazin fiir die Wissen- 

sihaft des jidentums) and in 1885 together with 
David Kauimann revived the society Mekize 
Nirdamim for the publication of mediaeval 
litcrar)' and historical manuscripts. 

Berliner’s scholarly activities ranged over a 
vast field of jew’ish history and literature. Of 
particular importance were his pioneering in- 
vestigationo Into the social history of the Jews in 
the Middle Ages. lie regarded the mediaeval 
life of the Jews as ex^tending well into the 
eighteenth century and drew his information 
chiefly from ra’ * inical sources of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, particularly 
from the different collections of minhagim (local 
customs) and responsa. His work lacks a genu- 
inely historical appreciation of social and eco- 
nomic phenomena and of the relation between 
Jewish and general European history. 

Salo Baron 

Important tvorks: Aus dm imieren Lthen der deutschen 
Juden im Mittelalter (Berlin 1871, 2nd ed. 1900); 
PenStJuhe Besdehungen ztcischen Christen und Juden 
im Mittelalter (Halbeistadt 1881); Aus den letzten 
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3 ^en iiet rdmisihtn Giurtto (Berlin 1886); Vber den 
T^nfluss dt's"* etxt^n hehnnsihen Duchdrucks mtf den 
Cuiius und die Gultur der Jnden (Berlin i8c)6); 
sthiifrtv dtr Judin in Rom^ z \oK (Fiankfurt 1893). 

Consult: Gidnhcrct, S., . 1 . Berlinu (in Hchrew)(Berltn 
1912); Ep)Hnstem, S., Berliners ^%isteen- 

schaltlulic WiiWwiinkeit** \n Jisihurunt ^«> 1 - >i (1915) 
457 80; \obil, N. A , l*ieiiii4inn, \., and Marx, A., in 
Juduilu \ol. \\\iv (1903) 219-22. 

BERNARD OF Cr.AIRVAl"X (1090-1153), 
monastic rcfornur, Ouiah statesman and theo- 
logian. Bernard was the chief pnipagator, al- 
though not the touiuiei , ot the Cistercian order, 
a stneth n tornicvl hram h or l\ pe of Benedictine 
monastKiMii, and the greatiu^ss anti work of the 
order are indireciK his 'Fhe insistence of the 
Cistercians on manual lalxir and solitude ri\iide 
them coloni/ers of uiKiilti\aUd districts like 
northeast (>cnnii!\ and like northern England 
where the\ pratlised shcHJp fanning. They re- 
cei\ed uncdiKated men as tom mi or lay 
brothers, and the ftderatum of their monasteries 
under a geneial chapter became a general model 
of future nKjnasttc organi/iilion. Like Gregory 
the Great, Bernard was a contemplati\e forced 
into action Without olhcial {visition, through 
sheer greatness ot character, he came to be the 
ajntrolhng religious force in Europe, tra\eling, 
preaching irrcsistibU, healing a papal schism, 
urging a cruside {if, his Kpntolat). His De 
const Jeratif me, adJrc‘ss,ed to the Cistercian, Poj>c 
Eugenius in, is an “esaminafion of conscience 
of the Papac\,” a loNal )et candid statement of 
the responsibilities and dangers of centrali/.a- 
tion. I'or the guidance of a bishop he wrote 
De moribus et ojffuto epheoporum, for monks De 
praecepto et dispensatione. In De Untdthus ntnae 
mtlitiae^ while praising the Templars’ defense 
against the infidel, he \igorous|y omdemr^d 
the prevalent warfare between Christians. ITie 
last of the patristic, positive theologians, he 
opposed the nascent scholasticism of Abelard. 
His own doctrine, mainly emlxxlicxl in his 
SermoneSy has had an enormous influence,, par- 
ticularly in developing affective piety and mys- 
tical theology. 

W. A. Pantin 

Workr Opera omnia, ed. hy J. Mahillon in J. P. 
Miane, Patrolof^a latina, 221 vola. (Pans 1844-65) 
vols. clxxxii-clxxxv, tr. by S, J. Bales as /a/e and 
Works of Saini Bernard, 4 vols. (Jamdon 1889-96). 

Consult: Vacandard, K., Vie de Saint Bernard, Alibi 
de Clairvaux, 2 vols. (4th cd. Paris 1920); Oiulton, 
G. G., Fft'e Centunex of Religion, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 
Eng. 1923-27) vol. i; Berliere, U., Vordre monastique 
(3id od. Lille 1924) ch. vi, conuining a good bib- 


liogniphy; Riurrat, P., La spiritualiti chritienne, 3 
vols. (4th cd. I'aris 1921-27), tr. by W. II. Mitchi-n 
and S. P. Jacques, 2 vols. (lamdon 1922^24) \ol ,, 
ch. 1 ami 11, Butler, C., Western Myitioism (2nd cd! 
laindon 1927). 

BERNER. ALBERT FRIEDRICH {1818- 
1907), Ciennan jurist and criminologwt. Bener 
was professor of criniinal law at the l^niversity 
of Berlin (184.S 99) and took an active and 
important part in the codification of the criminal 
law ot the (Semian Empiie. He began as a stncl 
Hegelian and his first work Urundltnun der 
krimtnaltstmhen Imputatwnslehre (Berlin 1X4^) 
and its sequel Die Lthre ton dir Teilnahnu am 
Verbnclun (Berlin 1S47) still .show' the influence 
of llegePs dialectics. As early as 1845, howcvci. 
he had begun to break away from Ilegers ahso 
lute view of the c11mm.1l law and thereafter, 
although still under his influenee, he alwa\s 
sought tO reconcile the relative aiicl .ibsnlntc 
theories of punishment. He substituted loi 
Ilegers doctrine ot punishment as ifie ideal 
cancellation of wrong the iloe trine of punish- 
ment as retribution. 'Ehis was the usiilt «>f the 
compromising influence of IVencIi law upoi 
him, which may especially be tiaecd in his 
Wirkungskrtis dn Slraf^tsil^is na<h Znt, Rmim 
und Personen (Berlin 18^3), a compaiative siudv 
of extrailition. 'Hiest' tendeTie*es are fully mani- 
fested in his thief work, the Ldirhiuli dt\ 
dtuhclun Strafrahts (Leipsic 1857), whieli 
1898 had gone through eighteen editHins txhih- 
iting a progression in Berner’s thought toward 
practical use rather than philosophical content 
Eventually Berner even came to hold that 
acquaintance with actual penal institutions is 
of more value to the criminalist than the stiiily 
of philosophical abstractions. Nev erthelc'ss, al- 
though Berner was one of the fust in (iernianv 
to oppose capital punishment and to favor special 
treatment for young offenders, his Hegelianism 
prevented him from entertaining any thorough- 
going views of limited criminal respqpsihilit). 

EiiMfR Baioc,!! 

Consult, Stint/ing, R., and lamdsherg, E., GtschuhU 
der deutschen Ret hutimensi haft, 3 voN. (Munn-h 
18H0-1910) \oI. ni, pt. 11, p. 680-H7. 

BERNIIARDI, THEODOR VON (1802-87). 
German economist and historian. He was active 
in the Prussian diplomatic sen ice and published 
a nunber of historical works. He is best 
however, for his Vermch einerKritik der Grunde, 
die fur grosses und kleines Grundrigenthum angr^ 
fShrt totrden (St. Peteifbufj; 1849; 2nd cd. with 
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i preface by Karl Diehl, I^ipsit 1925) Begin- 
^iing Mrith the probltm of large \crsus small scale 
production in agriculture, litrnhardi analyzes 
the contention advanced by rnan\ 1 nghsh 
classical economists that supcrioi productivity 
results from large agricultural units lie holds 
that what is most important as a criterion of 
}H)hey in this connection is not tht net economic 
return nor even the gross return, but the bearing 
of the oigani/ation of agriuiltunl production 
on the* ultimate interests of society as a whole 
He takes this op|K)rtunitv for a keen and deUiled 
criticism of the classic.!! stand on such funda- 
inentil questions of economic theory as value, 
j)riec, c«ipital, ineonu , rent As he reiehes the 
special subject of Ins work the i spcditney of un- 
restricted alienation of landed proptrtv, Bem- 
hardi takes the eoinpantue historical viewpoint 
He desc ribcs histone il and eontenijvirarv condi- 
tions in It.il\, 1 ngland. lielind and parts of 
Cjermafi\, utili/ing the best sources avaiLihle 
during his tiiiie • h the b.isis of these studies of 
actual espcncnecs with a varietv of land svs- 
Ums, Bcrnlnrdi (oncludcs tint unustrictcd 
diMsion of land often Ic uls to the form >tion of a 
ninl prolcUnit and the growth of cqinllv un- 
sound Luifundia 1 he goil ot agnnaii pohev, he 
maintains, should be a v\cll bihnctd sNstcni of 
small, medium si/ed and large land holdings, 
flourishing beside one another 

Kuvi Dinii 

( omult Deniuth, I nt/, 1 Ih ^ m lUfnhtudi htu 
lUitrafi ffur iuuhuhU (/«i \aU mah kfmt nm dis iq 
J ahrhuiuiertx (Jtm H)00) Skdwiit, Auimi>t» 
poliiik (2nd ed Berlin ig24) p 224*28 

BERNOl^I J 1 , a fainil> of Swiss mathemati- 
cians who made im|x)rtant contributions to the 
theory of probabilitv Jaeqius Bernoulli (16^4- 
1705) was the first to estiblish the theory of 
probability on a seientilie bisis and to recogni/e 
the possibility of itsappheatic n losoei il phenom- 
tna In the fourth, unfinished, put of Irwww- 
juiandt (Basel 1713, the onlv complete transit 
tion IS in Cverman bv R llaiissner, 2 vols, 
Uipsic 1899), ihc great work on which he 
labored for twenty years, he fomiiihted and 
<^nipletely proved the famous Beriioulh the- 
oicm “If in each of a given senes of experiimiits 
there are r contingencies fivourable to a given 
^tnt out of a total number of contingencies so 
that f -t. t is the pmbability of the event it each 
c^pcr^ment, then, given any degree of probabil- 
ity it is possible to make such a number of 
^^periments that the probability, that the pro- 
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portionatc number of the event's occurrence 
will he between (r -f- i) ^ / and (r — i) -f- /, is 
greater than c” (as translated in J M Keynes, 
A 1 nattse on Prohabiht\ , l^iidon 19'’!, p 340). 
1 he import mee of this theorem can scarcely be 
overstated It was di v i loped and more pr» eisdy 
defined by dc Moiv re, Montniort, Stirling, Bayes 
and Laplace and foimcd the basis of Poisson's 
hw of large numbers It was the first expression 
of the basic idei of modem stitistics, namely, 
thit in dealing with a large number of events it 
is possible to reduce their occurrence to gent il 
liws tvtii though each eve nr if taken separately 
may be unprcdieUble While earlier tentative 
formuhtions of the probability calculus by 
Paseil, 1 erinat and Iluyghciis were applied 
merely to games of chance, Bernoulli stited that 
in Ars cunjictandi he would demonstrate the 
emplovni nt of prolnbilities m dealing with 
sociil, moral md ccononiie phenomena 

Nicholas Bernoulli (16S7 17^9) was the 
nephew of Jacejuts anil of anothc r distinguished 
mathemitieian, Jem Bernoulli (1 (>67 1748), who 
solved sevci il interesting questions of probabil- 
itv theory Beginning in 1701) Nicholas at- 
tempted b\ using Iluvghens’ methods to estab- 
lish mathem tiealiv certain probabilities in the 
field of V ital and criminal statistics I or example 
he estimated the time interval sufficient to con- 
sider an absent person legillv deceased, the 
premium for insuring to a girl a dowry or an 
annuity U r i the dav of her marriage, the 
probability the tnith of different tvpes of 
testimony and ot the guilt of m accused peison. 
This tvp of research was liter developed by 
Poisson and Cournot as a study ot the prob- 
abilitv of judgment 

D.miel Beinoulli (1700-S2), the son of Jean, 
applied the probabilitv ealculus to astronomical 
problems ilt tre.ittd cnors ot ohst nation as a 
branch of the science of pi ob abilities In the 
field SI ,ial statistics he attempted to give a 
precise numtneal vaIu.ition of the influence of 
inoculation on longevitv 7 he value .at which he 
arrived, the prolong.ition of lift bv three years, 
was, despite the insiifticiencv of data and resort 
to hvpothescs, identical with the calculations 
made forty vears latei b\ Duvillard, who relied 
on a comparison of mortality tables before and 
after the discove'ry of the vatemt He also 
established the average duration of marriage in 
relation to the age^ of the husband and wife, anel 
studied st\ ratios at birth 

Mairicl Hmuwacus 

Consult, Menan, Peter, Die Mathtmatiker Bernoulli 
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(Basel i860); Couraud, Charles, Ilistoire du ccUcul des 
prohabihtes (1\iris 184S); Todhuntrr, Isaac, A History 
of tfie MathematUiU Theory qf Prohabdtty (I^ndon 
1865). 

BERNSTEIN/ ARON (1812 -84), German 
journalist. Bernstein, a native of Danyi^:* studied 
to be a rabbi but soon came to Berlin to take up 
journalism. He was a leading representative of 
that iniiucntial group of German Jews who com- 
bined political with religious radicalism. Bern- 
stein signed the famous Aufruf of 1845 and 
otherwise participated in establishing the Berlin 
Jewish reform congregation. He was a “forty- 
eighter” and, when reaction threattned in 184c), 
he founded the I'ncahhrzdtutt^^ Berlin’s first 
democratic paper, in order to arouse and direct 
popular sentiment in defense of the rexolutifin. 
The [laper was suppressed in 1853 after Bern- 
stein had ser\ed a prison sentence, whereu^vin 
he established with Fran/ Duiicker the Berliner 
I "Organ fur Jedermann aiis dem 

Volke," which nunibercil among its contributors 
many im^'w^rtant radicals. Bernstein was gifted 
with an unusual power of clear exposition of 
difficult political, economic and social problems, 
and his presentation of them in a simple, li\ely 
manner was extremely popular and influential 
among the lower classes. His journalistic writ- 
ings, which dealt with natural scienceand general 
culture as well as politics and economics, intro- 
duced his readers to the main stream of current 
ideas and alTairs and set a model of broad in- 
tellectual interest which subsequent radical 
journals on the continent liave continued to 
follow. Many of his editorials were collected 
under the title Rezolutions- und Reaktiomge^ 
schichte Preussens und Dtutschlands von den 
Mdrztagen bis zur neuesien Zeit (3 >ols., Berlin 
1882). He also published several Ixx^ks of Bib- 
lical criticism, a number of ghetto stories and a 
popular manual of natural science which w^as 
frequently reprinted. 

Kurt Ziclfnziger 

Important tcorks: Aus demjahr 1848 (.Stuttgart 1873); 
j84Q: Verfassunjt^hampfe und KahmetS'-lntriftuen 
(Stuttgart 1874); Bis nach Obnutz (Stuttgart 1874); 
Die yahre des Volkrs (.Stuttgart 1873, 2nd ed. 1875); 
Die Jakre der Reakuon (Berlin 18H1); Schulze* 
Delitzsch: Leben und Wirken (Berlin 1879). 

Consult: Bernstein, Eduard, Von iSsobis 1872 (Berlin 
1926) p. 4'-6, 212-13; Salomon, L., GescMchte des 
deutsehen Zeitungsues^n, 3 \ols. (Oldenburg 1 900-06) 
vol. iii, p. 559~6 i; laizarua, I., **Die Berliner Prease’* 
in Verein filr die Geschichte Berlins, Mitieilungen, 
vdL zxv (1908) 254-55. 


BERNSTORFF, ANDREAS PETER (1735, 
97), Danish statesman. He wraa brought into the 
Danish service in 1758 by his uncle, J. H. 
BemstorlT, and was rapidly promoted. Oracular 
and self-suHicient, and surpassing bis uncle in 
strength of character and c'apacity for business 
he screwed the state as devotedly as the elder 
statesman had served the king. 1 Ic W'as dismissed 
with the fall of his uncle in 1770, but the oxcr- 
throw' of Struensec, whose doctrinaire reforms 
had subverted almost every institution, led to 
the rcx'all of the younger Benistorff in Novem- 
ber, 1772. He hell! nine important offices, in- 
volving btisinc^ in the trca.sury, l>oard of trade 
and foreign office. I hider (iuldberg he remainid 
prominent until 17S0, when he was sacrificed to 
the demands of Danish nationalists and of 
Russia. Recalled by the crown prince when the 
latter triumphed over the reactionaries in 17S4, 
he ruled as premier until his death m 1797 Al- 
though he was a great German landed proprietor 
and the husband of a Stoll icrg, he served Den- 
mark mo.st loyally and in his later >(Mrs won the 
hearts of the mere'hants of C^>penhiigen lluis 
while continuing his uncle’s success in avoiding 
war he could go hcvoiul him in difliising hlx r.ii 
ideus. He championed neutral rights with lasting 
effect. \ friend of freenlom, he did mueh to 
create the atmr>sphcrc in which after 1784 it 
blossomed in Denmark. IVa.sant emancipation, 
the creation of individual holdings, the ahandon- 
ment of cnicl punishments, the alvdition of the 
slave trade (1792), the furtherance of education 
and of the freedom of the press all these may 
be credited to his administration. Vnder a 
lunatic king he raised the prestige of the cn>\vn 
and promoted the social unity which Denmark 
sorely needed. 

W. F. Reddaway 

Consult: Fnis, Aagr, Bermtorfferne og Danmark, 2 
voh (U’opt-nhagcn 1903 -ig), \ol. i tr. into (ierman *>v 
F. F. W. Buhl (Lcipsie 1905), Bcnntorfbke Paptrrr, 
cd. by A. Friis, 3 vob. (Ck)penhagen ^1904“* 3^ 
published in Ixiih Daniah and German; I.invalJ, A , 
**Oplysn ingens Tidsaldcr** (Age of Enlightenment) in 
Det danske Folks Ihstorie, cd. by A. Friis, A. Linvald 
and M. Mackeprang, 8 vola. (Copenhagen 1926-29) 
vol. VI, p. 1-193. 

BERNSTORFF, JOHAN HARTVIG ERNST 
(1712-72), Danish statesman. A Hanoverian 
nohieman by birth, he served Denmark from 
1732 until 1770. After 1751 he had almost entire 
control of foreign affairs; at the same time he 
exercised considerable influence over the 
nal administration. From 175a to 1767 he 



Bernoulli* 

played a great part in the centralized direction of 
trade and industry, while at leist until the 
ihangc of king in 1766 he rtpiesinltcl tin small 
group of eouneilorb who re ill) ruled the nom- 
iinlly autocratic state Ihus for nearly twenty 
)cars his personality and ideas weie to a great 
degree pre'dominant in Denmaik 
A courtly , dapper little man, will edueited by 
tutors, books and tra\el, imincntl) virtuous, 
kindl) and Christian, he lu veitheless sometimes 
failed, both as a man and as a state snnn, to ip- 
preciatc sordid faets However, he b-ought a 
breath of Luropean culture ind an cxnnpk of 
inirgy, inuirruptibilitv in<l goodntss into a 
narrow and sluggish societv Rigirding w ii, if 
avoidable, as the worst of evils, he kept Den- 
mirk from intervi rition even m the Seven \ears* 
\V ir He aetivcl) endeavored to mere ise Dinish 
eommerct, inaniif letures and shipping, and 
showed svrnpith) with the hard lot of the stifs 
On the other hand, regarding himself is the 
sirv int of iff l*s inointed he did little to eheek 
the Higiaiit viees and pioliise espindituits of 
the kings \eeepting the existing div isions ot so- 
eietv, llernstorrt mertised still further the 
hill din of oppressive tixnion He filled to 
re di/e his own incomjv tenei in eeononuc 
inttirs and appirinil> vv isted stite treisuie 
A foreigner himself, he w is blind to thi htent 
strmgth of Dinish patriotism Ihus he fell 
iliiiost unlanunted 

W I Rrnnvww 

( omuit I riis, \igc, Htntstttfjtrm ff, Dufwuiif 2 
\ols (C opeiih leen loov ig) ^<»l i Ir in o Cjtrman bv 
I I \V Hiihl(IiipsK luo*^) liitn ti tihl € Paptnr 
(1 h\ A 1 riis, ^ M Is (e oi>trih lein igo4 n) 
published m Nith Dinish ind («rmin, I in\ lUI \ , 
OphsHingins I idsildii ( \i.e ot 1 nliehunnunt) in 
Iht damki I tdf s llistotu ed In \ Inis \ 1 mv ild 
and \I Mieki prang, S \ols iCiptiihiKtn ig*6 2g) 

\ol M, p I-I 9 V 

BERr, PVUL (1S34 SfA, I lench eolonni ad- 
niinistiator and education il reformer He w is \ 
professor of physiolog) but the Revolution of 
1870 led him into ixditics Here he be emu 
famous as an advocate ot compulsoiv, free and 
la> instruction -a triad of cdue itioinl pnneiplts 
soon adopted by the 1 hirJ Republic In J uui irv > 
18S6, he was appointed n^tdinU^t^ural of 
Annam and Tonkin in order D test the eolonni 
theory of Jules Ferry. By the tunc of his death in 
the following November he had demonstrated 
the cfhcacy of the protector itc scheme as op- 
posed to the usual French method of assimila- 
tion, and had made his policy a tradition in 
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colonial annals His influence was out of all pro- 
portion to the changes he introduced or to the 
aelu il c vents of his administration hen he set 
out to substitute for the reigning empiricism a 
sen ntifie oig ini/ation of the colonies, he found 
Aniiam in revolt and control of Innkm confined 
to the Red Rivti delta He won over the ro)aI 
figurehead and the governing htcrati m Annam, 
and exptlled the hated foreign mandanns from 
lonkin In a position which seemed to call lor 
Gatling guns rather than elections Bert vvrh the 
audieit) of genius summoned representatives of 
the provinces of Tonkin (a Council of Notables) 
to discuss national problems He set up a Tonkin 
Ac idem) to tram native administrators who 
would 1^1 fnendlv to the 1 reneh and who would 
possess the imprimatur of culture so essential in a 
Chinese eountr) He mide of his rtsidents 
mcrelv protectors and supei visors, ind all laws 
h id to reeotieili the interests of the 1 itives with 
the needs of mi>derate progress 1 hese reforms 
were ill lecomplished within six months \fter 
Ins df ith there was a re iction against his policies 
and cv n his own followers in Indo-China 
diseiteil his principles But his theory remained 
ind vv IS triiisferred thiough Galliem to Lvautcy 
and the present school of colonial administrators. 

bTLPHLN H RoBFRTS 

i omuit Due lor, J , ‘ 1 *cnf ince et la jeuncssc de Piul 
Ikrt m Socitte dcs Sticnccs Historicjuts ct Nitur- 
elks dc 1 \onne, Built ttn, vol Kwiii (1924) 5 105, 
C hulk \ -Bert J Paul But an Ivnkin (Pins 1SS7), 
Rolnrls, 11 I It St Of \ of lunch Colonial Policy 
{i /Q-lo els (1 ondoii 1929) M>1 11 p 43q-4S> 

\ lul Belt et lueuvte seuhiri dt la 
Repuhlique* in Crandt Rnut, vol xiii (1900) 593- 
632 

B1 R riLLON, ALPHONSE (18^3-1914), 
founder of the science of crimmil identification. 
He begin 1 eaieer in tlie Pans police depart- 
ment as clerk in 1S7S and later became the 
oigani/ei and chief ot its Service d’ldcntite 
J udiei me Befoi e his time positiv e identiiieation 
e>f reeidivists was lequentlv impossible Brand- 
ing hid been abolislicd, the “re>gues’ gallery” 
had faileil Inspiied bv Qiietekt, Bertillon de- 
vised a svstem of identiiieation based on the 
facts that in mituie men the skeletal structure 
remains unchanged, its dimensions can be ac- 
curately measured externall) and so man) such 
m isuicments cm be taken that errors in identi- 
fication are avoided Finally, these measure- 
ments can be easily classified His system was 
officially adopted in France in 1888 and rapidly 
spread to other countnes. He later improved it 
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by adding to its eleven lx)dy measurements 
chromatic notations on eyes, hair and beard, 
and descriptions of scars, marks and deformities 
{IdentificatiofiS anthropimetriques : instructions 
signalMques^ Mciiin 1885, 2nd ed. 11893; Knglish 
translation Chicago 1896). Certain defects in the 
system, especially the ditliciilty of applj ing it to 
women and ph^'sically immature persons, forced 
him to make use of fingerprints, but the dacty- 
loscxipic methoil, which was later to displace his 
ow'n, was to him only a sapplementaiy de\ice. 

Bcrtillon s contributions to the technique of 
criminal investigation were also signilicant. 
Mention should be made of the **dcscripti\e 
portrait” (le portrait parlc)^ the. sUnilanli/cd 
photograph and the metric photograph {/m 
photographic judiiiaire, Paris 1890; English 
translation New York 1897). 

TiiORsrrN Sfliin 

Cowndv. Lacassagne, A , in At i hit ex de hint/trofMdocte 
cnminelle, \ol. xtix (1914) x6i containing a iairl> 
complete bibliography of Dertillon*^ writings; laKaid, 
E., *‘I/ocuvrc d'Alphonic Kcitilhm*’ in ^Uitmes de 
Vanthrupolofcie crirtttntlle, \ol. x\i\ (1914) 167 b6, 
Borgeiboif, T., in Bulletin et memotrn di la Smitte 
eTAnthrupoloftie de BruxclUs, \ol. wxiti (1914) 79''93; 
Stockis, £., m Afthix'tf internatumalis de medenne 
/^o/e, \ol. V ( xg 14) i8b-gi , I leindl, Uobert, System und 
Praxis der Daktxloxkofnt und dtr sonsti/^en teehmuhen 
Methoden der Krinnnalpoltzei (3rd ed. Berlin 1927). 

BERTILLON. JACQUES (183 1-1922). French 
statistician and sociologist. He was trained* for 
the profession of medicine but early devoted 
himself to work in the field of vital statistics. He 
succeeded his father, Louis-Adolphe Bertillon, 
as director of the municipal statistical bureau of 
Paris (1883-1913) and as professtjr of demog- 
raphy at the Ecole d’^Vnthropologic. latter he 
taught demography at the Allege Libre des 
Sciences Sociales, which he helped to found in 
1895. H’^ring the World War he superintended 
the work of collecting and arranging the statistics 
of French war losses. 

Bertillon is notable chiefly for his efforts, 
through the International Institute of Statistics, 
to induce different nations to adopt similar 
classifications and methods of treating statistical 
material. In 1893 he recommended an inter- 
national classification of the cau.ses of death; this 
classification, of which there were to be three 
forms — an abridged, an intermediate and a 
detailed— combined the features of the most 
generally used national systems. The ^^Bcrtillon 
classification” wxa revised in 1900 and 1909 
under his direction; a further revision was made 
101920. 


Bertillon was equally interested in the pmb- 
lem of French depopulation. In 1896 he helped 
to found the Alliance Nationale pour i'Ac- 
croi.ssetneiit de la Population Fran^aisc. He 
published a number of works on the subject and 
in 1910 prepared a report for the first French 
commission on depopulation, in which he 
furnished an aiial>tic description of the causes 
consetpiences and remedies for the decline of 
the French birth rate. He considered as chief 
causes exaggerated thrift, the burdensomencss 
of large families, the peculiarity of French in- 
heritance law' and custom, and “social capillar- 
ity.” In 191S, together with Paul Coquemard, lie 
founded La fentme et Venfant^ a magazine of 
propaganda for an increase in the birth rate and 
for special protection to be aflorded for large 
families. He w;is made a member of the Conseil 
Superieiir de la Xatilitc immediately following 
its establishment in 1920. 

Bertillon was a prolific author. His works in- 
clude a number of bcxiks eoneerned witli popula- 
tion statistics, a general course of statistics and 
over three hundred articles in L'annuaire stalls- 
tique dc la ville dv Parts ^ of which he was editor, 
in the Journal of the Societe de Statistique de 
Paris and in other periodicals. 

J<^sLF»ii j. Spim.mr 

Important tcotksx Statistique imniaine de la Iratur 
(Pans iHXo); Etude demof^aphtque du diinm (Pans 
1883 >, Atlas de xtattxtiqw f^tapfnque dt la xdU de Puns 
en lS\S (Paris iKgo); ('ours tU mint at re de stafi\tufin 
adrmmstratne (Pans i8gs), I/ahofinlnmt it Its Mm\tns 
de le ivmhattre (Pans 1904, 30! cd igr 1 1, / 1 pmHt ne 
tie la depopulation (Pans i8«>7); La depopulation di la 
France (Pans 1 9 1 1 ). 

Consult'. Darnol, A., in Socir*t^ de Statistique de Pans, 
Journal, \ol. Ixiii {1922) 267-69; lk>urdon, Je.iii, in 
Rex ue d'ieonomie politique, \ol. xxx\ \ (1922) 638-42. 

BERTILLON SYS'FEM. See Crime: Idinti- 

FICATION. 

BERTIN, LOUIS FRANCOIS (i76f>-i84i). 
French journalist. With his brother, Benin tie 
Vaux (1771-1842), he bought in 1800 the Jc«/r//<i/ 
des debats^ then an undistinguished newspaper 
which had been founded in 1789* Napoleon i 
subjected the paper to rigorous censorship, 
changed its name to Journal de Vempire ^d 
fii'^ally in 18 ii confiscated it. After Waterloo 
Bcrtin returned to his “petit royaumc” and gave 
powerful support to the Bourbon monarchy 
until he found its policy inconsistent with his 
ideal of constitutional government. The brea^ 
which began under the ministry of Villcle be- 
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came complete after the appointment of Polig- 
nat After the July Revolution the Journal des 
dthaU once more supported the gentmment 
Ikrtin exerted a powerful influence not on the 
masses but on the intellectual elite, “wt write,” 
he said, “only for hve hundred persons in 
I urope ” He was the guide of that vital fraction 
of the French bourgeoisie which from 1815 to 
1848 sought to perpetuate the best achievements 
of the trench Resolution I ike that bourgeoisie 
he was friendly to progress but at the same time 
deeply attached to social order In order to meet 
the growing interests of his public Beitm gave 
much space to the great economic changes of the 
time ind made other innovations in the 1 rcnch 
prt ss 1 le was one of the lirst to pc rccivt the im- 
portance of the editorial and of adsertising, he 
did iiiiieh to further the development of the 
roman fimlh ton ^ and through literary and dra- 
matic criticism he exercised a considerable in- 
tellectual influence When Bertin died the 
Journal d ' ' was, m the phrase of J J 
Weiss, a turopean institution 

\NDia Mori7E 

r mmih T ( bf rt du centt mm du jnurnal dts d^bats 
lySo iSsg (Pins iSSg) p 14 47 (m) </» 91, 

Pt rtirt A , / r jnurmd it « tb fuits pohtu/ues it bttaam 
jhi f njt 4 (Pins 1914) p 1-102, euntainini' a bibli- 
o^,riph> 

BISFLIR, KARL GI ORO CHRISTOPH 
(1S09 88), German |urist and jHilitical leuler 
He was born in Schleswig-Holstein, gnduueu 
from the I niversitv ol Kiel in and t4iught 
at Basel, Rostock, (ireifswald (iS42-s<)) and 
Berlin (after 18^9) In (ireifswald he eorapleted 
his three-volume work, Du J din ion den 
Erhtertragen (Ciottingen 1835-40), v\hieh es- 
tablished his reputation as one of the leiding 
“Germanists ” In his I olksndit und JurisUn^ 
recht (Ix;ipsic 1843) he made a plea for the 
study of the indigenous 1 lement in Cicmian liw 
and legjl practise, which involved him in a 
violent feud with Puehta The completion of 
hw pnneipal work, Sy stem dt s gemetni n di utsi n i 
Prwatrechts (3 vols , Lcipsie and Berlin 1847- 
5 S; 4th cd , 2 vols , Berlin 1S85), was inter- 
rupted for some time because of his participa- 
tion in the reform mov ement of 1 848 He pi lyed 
a prominent part in the Frankfort national 
assembly and was a me uber of the dcpiitition 
that offered the impcnal crown to the king of 
Prussia. In the Prussian lower chamber (184^ 
5*) he did particularly commendable work in 
connection with the Prussian penal code of 1851. 
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Later on he represented the University of 
Berlin in the Prussian upper chamber. His 
importance as a junst lies partly in the fact 
that he succeeded in incorporating in the na- 
tional legal system the ideas he derived from 
his researches in tlie history of German law. 
It IS even more significant, however, that he 
introduced into legal thinking the idea of the 
corporate association derived from old German 
law and thereby became the “father of the 
association theory,” which was subscquttitly 
elaborated and completed by his great disciple, 
Otto von Gierke 

Rudolf Hldner 

Consult Bcselcr*s own mtmoiis, Erlehtes und Lr^ 
strehtes, jSo(j-iS^q (Berlin 1884), Hubner, R, in 
AUfiimeim deutsclu Btonraphie^ vol \l\i, p 44^-72, 
Stint7inK, R » ‘tncl Lancislxra, F , Gischuhte der 
deutschen Rechtsunsensiha/tf 3 vols (Munich 1880- 
1910) \oi 111, pt 11, p 507-19 

BP SOU), CHRISIOPH (1577-1638), Ger- 
man political scientist B(sold became professor 
of junsprudence at lubingen m i6io and at 
Ingoktadt in 1637 He was a tvpical pol>histo- 
nan, combining an erudition m history, 
philosophy and law with the knowledge of many 
languages As a great teaeher he counted among 
his pupils many German statesmen ana jurists, 
and his nmetj-two works prove that he was a 
prolific wnter as well 

In his pohtieal writings he was a protagonist 
of absolut'^ monarchy and of Bodm’s theory of 
sovereignl He opposed Alachiavellism, how- 
ever, and warned rulers against being too 
t>rinniuil After his conversion to Catholicism 
he championed vigorously the doctrines of his 
new filth Besold’s few works on economic 
questions associate him with such writers as 
Itomil/, Kloek and Faust, the legal school of 
seventeenth century fiscal writers Since he was 
a jurist rather than an economist he cannot be 
regarded as a mercantilist or cameralist He 
denied the stenlity of money capital and ap- 
proved of mU cst chaiges, contending that 
legal limitation of the rate of interest and the 
operation of a public pawnbroking establish- 
ment would eliminate usunous practises He 
insisted on the importance of accumulating a 
public treasure, for the increase of which he ad- 
vised the use of fines, regalia and bequests and 
-^Iso contributions from prosperous citizens He 
looked with favor on customs duties and advo- 
cated the continuance of the guilds, which 
should be prevented, however, from any agree- 
ment tendmg toward monopoly. Although in- 
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significant as an economist^ Besold is of con- 
siderable importance in the history of fiscal 
science. 

KiKT ZlELFNZIGER 

Important tvorhsi CoJkjiium politicum Cruhingen 
1614); De aenirio puhhiO Jisiursnt n^ibingen 1615); 
Polituontm libn tluo (Frankfort 1620); Discursus 
poiitiii (Strasbourg 1623). 

Consult: Roscher, Wilhelm, Ceschichte tier Xational- 
okonomik im DeutsMimi (Munich 1H74) p. 195 205; 
Zielcnziger, Kurt, Ihe alien deutsihm KantetalUien 
(Jena 1914) p. 

BESTI ZIIEV RirMTN, KONSTANFIN 
NlKOlvAYiaiCl I( 1 829-97). Uiisnan historian. 
He studied at the rni\ersit\ of Moscow (1847- 
51) under a number of gifted young historians 
and jurists >\ho strengthened his interest in 
Russian histor\'. After graduation he became a 
private tutor and later taught for some time in 
secondary schfHiIs. During the juTiod of journal- 
istic dctnity which followed he gained such 
prominence as a writer of critic^al historical 
reviews and as a translator of foreign historical 
works that he was selected to succeed Kostoma- 
rov as pmfessrir at the Tniversity of St. Peters- 
burg. He lectured there for se\enteen years, 
until severe illness forced him to retire. From 
T878 to 1881 he was director of the Higher 
SchfX)l for Women, and in 1S90 he was elected 
member of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 

Bestuzhev- Riumin was one of the most out- 
standing representatives of the reaction against 
the trends then dominating Russian historiog- 
raphy which derived the c'oursc of histor}* from a 
single determining principle. He recognized the 
motley charac'ter of Russian historical de\eIop- 
ment and explained it by the multiplicity of in- 
teracting factors. Following the tradition of 
Schlozer anti Pogodin, he concentrated his at- 
tention on the critical examination of the sources 
and of the conlro\crsial historical hypotheses. 
It is significant that he was granted an honorary 
degree for his monograph on Rus.sian chronicles 
to the end of the fourteenth century (St. P*'tcrs- 
burg 1868). His work on the history of Russia 
(vol. i, St. Petersburg 1872; first part of vol. ii, 
1885) begins with a lengthy introduction 
devoted to a critical surv'cy of sources and 
historiography. He brings the story down to the 
end of the sixteenth century and, in contrast to 
the historians of the "state” school, devotes 
considerable space to cultural history. 

V. Miakotin 

Cormtli: Shmurlo, B., in Severny Vestmk, vol. xii 
(1897) nos. 4t 5> 6 snd 8. 


BETHMANN HOLLWEG, THEOBAI.n 
VON (1856-1921), German statesman. Bcih- 
mann was greatly influenced by the comnierci.il 
and agraritin activities of his family, and by the 
bureaucratic condition in which he grew up. He 
began his career in the Prussian civil service, 
became minister of the interior (1905), imperial 
secretary of state for the interior (1907) ami 
finally in ic>09 was called by Wilhelm 11 to suc- 
ceed Billow as imperial chancellor. A.schanccll()i 
Bethmann Hollweg was nuxst successful in his 
moderating influence on the Kaiser. The speciiic 
features of bis internal admintstnition included 
the eontmuation of pr)licie.s be bad already 
planiu^l, such as the compriliensive insurance 
law' (1911) and the unsuecessfiil attempt to de- 
mocratize the Prussian franchise (1910), the 
granting of greater autonomy to Alsace-J zirrainc 
(1911) and the financing of necvss.iry armainc*nt 
increases (1911 13). In foreign atfaiis he 
foiiiul a hostile group of pi.wers enciichiig 
(lermaii}, but was opjHiseii to a inililaristic 
program and desired peace in Iviirope. lie re- 
versed Hulow s poht} of unlimited support of 
Austrian scherm^s in the Balkans and ri*l.mled 
the building of warships, lie broke through 
ccx>nomic "encirclement” by the agreement with 
Russia (1910 It) and with England (1912 14) 
but failed to obtain nori-aggr’ssifin pacts from 
them because of the opposition of France within 
the Entente. I'he Morocco crisis of 19TI. en- 
gineered by Kiderlen-Wachler and brought to a 
tH;acefii] issue by Bethniatm and the Kaiser, 
poisoned Franeo-Cierman relations. 'low aid 
Aastria Bethinanifs position was that Crerinany 
was not liound to support her in Balkan adven- 
tures, no "vital intere.'*ts" being at slake; but in 
1914 he agreed with Wilhelm 11 that the exist- 
ence of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy was 
imperiled and that Cicrmany must support her 
in punitive action against .Serbia even if Russia 
intervened. He and Jagow tried to limit ^Mistrufs 
action to punishment rather than aggression, and 
insisted finally that Austria stop at Belgrade and 
accept the English plan of mediation. Russian 
mobilization, however, made war inevitably 
During the war Bethmann ’s program included 
electoral reform in Prussia, restricted submarine 
warfare and a conciliatory peace. Unsucccssfu 
in these he remained in office only to moderate 
poHdes he considered unsound, but was force 
out in July, 1917, by Ludendorff and Hindcn- 
burg. « 

Bethmann HoJlwcg’s chancellorship * 
failure not because his policies were superficial 
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but because events moved too rapidly for his 
long-run methods. Humble, serious and factual, 
he scorned the arts of the demagogue. His lack 
of humor prompted solemn answers to his 
critics at home and abroad. He had a Kantian 
sense of responsibility and belief in the power 
of the intellect that survived the disillusioning 
experience of public life. 

M. H. Cochran 
Cjonsulti Bcthmann-l lollwL'i^i 1., liptrathtunffen sum 

IVeltkneg, z \oh. (IkMlin \ol. i tr. by 

C;ccirRe Youna (I.ondon iy2o), and Krugwtdcn 
(StuttRurt 1910), with historu«il iiitroduction b> F. 
'niimme; Hanimann, Ottn, liddir am dr ht^Un 
Kat^ersdt (Berlin 1922); llartunK. Fnt/. in Dtutu/iei 
Bwgfap/tischcs Jahrbuth, \ol. 111 (Stuttgart 1927) p. 
21-41; Fay, S. H., *Ihe (Jrit>in\ of the World War, 2 
\o]!>. (New* York 1928J. 

BETIIUNE, xMAXLMILIEN DE. Scr Silly. 

Due DE. 

BETSKY, IVAN IVANOVICH (1704-95), 
Russian edutati>r. Detsky, who was the illegiti- 
mate son of a Russian noble, Prince Trubetskoy, 
spent his youth in Co[>enhagen and Pans and 
later resided for a long time in \arious European 
capitals. At the age ot si\t> he was calkd bv 
Empress Catherine 11 to take charge ol educa- 
tional affairs in Russia. An anient admirer of the 
pedagogic theories of Montaigne, la>ekc and 
Rousseau, he attempted to put them into pnic- 
tise in the two St. Petersburg confined-residence 
schools for bojs and gills of the nobih.^, 
modeled by him after St. C\r. He hoped that bv 
sepaiating the pupils from their coarst' family 
environment for the cntiie period of their educa- 
tion and by bringing them up according to the 
principles of advanced pedagogv, he would raise 
a new breed of people and c>entuallY effect a 
moral regeneration of society . Sound emotional 
and moral training was to be emphasized in 
preference to merely intellectual instruction; 
teaching, adapted to the ptculiarities of the in- 
dividual student, was to be conducted in an at- 
mosphere of gaycty and joy without resort 
compulsion. Along the 8.imc lines Betskv .ilso 
organized and directed the House of Education 
in Moscow for orphaned, illegitimate and 
abandoned children; it served later as a model 
for similar establishments in the provinces. The 
pupils of this house anti of the schools founded 
by Betsky for the children of handicraftsmen and 
merchants were after graduation protected by 
special privilq[C8 from some of the worst evils 
of the Russian political and social system. Al- 
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though actual practise fell far short of Betsky’s 
aspirations he is important for the bold advocacy 
of such ideas as the greater individualization of 
instruction, equalization of curricula for boys 
and girls, the v^alue of a liberal education in pre- 
paration for even a technical vpcation and the 
abolition of corporal punishment. 

A. A. Kiesewtiter 

Important uorks: Les plans et les statuts des dsffhenis 
itahhssements . . . pour Viducationdelajeunesse . , . 
2 \oN. (Amsterddm 1775), » translation frrin the 
Russ]«in 

Comulf Ma\kov, P. M., 1 . 1 , Betskoy (St. PetershuiR 
1904), l^ppo- Danilevsky, A. S., /. 7 . Betskoy i no 
sntema voKpitamya (I. I. Betsky and his educational 
8>stcm) (St. Petersburg 1904). 

BETTERMENT TAXES. See Special Assess- 
ments. 

BETITNO TAX. See Gambling. 

BEUST, FRIEDRICH FERDINAND VON 
(1809-86), Saxon and Austrian diplomat and 
statesman. After filling various diplomatic posts 
Beust became foreign mini.ster of Saxony (1849) 
and the leading spirit of the cabinet. He was 
highly regarded in Vienna and in the smaller 
German states but w^as looked upon with great 
suspicion by Bismarck. An exponent of the 
“triad'* idea, Beust urged the formation of the 
secondary st4ites of Germany into an indepen- 
dent I eside the tw^o great powers, Prussia 
and Austi. . The plan, however, incurred the 
growing opposition of Prussia. Under Beust *s 
leadership Saxony v\ith other German states 
joined Austria against Prussia in the war of 
1866. After the Prussian v ictory Bismarck forced 
his resignation. He was then called into serv'ice 
by the Austrian emperor, Francis Joseph, ap- 
pointed foreign minister and a year later impe- 
rial chanc'ellor. He brought to a successful 
conclusion the Compromise {Ausgleich) of 1867 
with Hungarv', cstored constitutional govern- 
ment and abrogated the concordat with Rome. 
Inspired by a spirit of revanche against Prussia 
he secretly attempted to bring about an alliance 
of Austria-Hungarj’ with France and Italy, but 
the Piussian victory at Sedan (1870) nullified 
all his plans and he was compelled to resign 
(1871). He became ambassador at London in 
1872, where he incurred the unqualificxl distrust 
of Disraeli. When his position at London be- 
came untenable he was in 1878 appointed 
ambassador at Paris. Dismissed in 1882 for 
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plotting against Bismarck, Beust retired from 
public life to write his memoirs. 

Kdi xrd von WFRTHriMm 

Consult'. Beust, FriedrKh I'ervlinund, .'Iiia </iet V^urte!^ 
Jahrliundertett, 2 \ols. (htutti»jrt 18S7), fr. into Fntt. 
as 4\/*woirf of Fntihuh Fttdmand Count ton lieu^t, 
ed. by ileiir\ de Wonus, 2 \ols. (London 1SH7); 
EbeiinR, F. \\., Fnttiruh Ftultputml iimf ton lit'Ust, 
2 \oU. (LeipMc 1S70 70, W t rtheimet . Kduard \on, 
(Jntf Julius 3 \oIn. (Stuttgart i«;io 13). 

BEVERVOE INDl'STRY. See LitiUOR In- 
DrsTRitii; Fc.m>d 1mumrii>. 

BEVERID(;E, ALBER'r J. (1X62-1927), Am- 
erican statesnun and historian. Bcvciidge was 
born in Ohit) and passed hii. b<)\ho<Kl in jxAcrtj 
in Illinois. In 1XS5 he was graduated troin 
DePduw rni\ersit\ and, until his thirt>-M\th 
jear, practl^cd law. Ili.s rare ivjwersi ot orator)' 
soon ga\e him a national reputation. He declared 
for the {HTTnaiunt tetentum of the Philippines 
before a .shot had been tir<.d in the war with 
Spain and, on being elected to the I nited States 
Senate in iSi)u, immediatel) went t<t the islands 
to prepare himself for the role he had assumed as 
the foremost imperialist in the country. \Mien 
'l^'heodore RcK^scvclt became prcsulent, Bc\c- 
*dgc bupported his amcliorati\e legislation. 
The Meat Inspection Law was his alone and he 
proposed to limit child lalx>r by mtans of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. A defender of tnists^ 
he insisted ujxjn rigid buper^ ision; a propf^nent 
of protection, he oppiised prohilntor) rates and 
began a long and futile tight to force the Re- 
publican party to the adoptuin of bcientiiic revi- 
sions on firnlings of a tantl mnimission. In 
1909 he was one of the Kepui'tlican nibiirgents 
who bitterl) fought the Payne-Aldnch tariff. 
This attempt to liberalize his party aroused 
poweiful cneinii's and he w«is defeated for re- 
election in 1910. Ila\ing abandoned hope of 
making his party progressive he joined the new 
Progre8bi\c party, dehiered the kc)notc .speech 
at the con\ention that nominated Rwisevel*, ac- 
cepted the gubematoiial nomination in Indiana 
and, after Roosevelt, became the mf>st .signifi- 
cant of the party’s leaders. He accepted the 
Progressive senatorial nomination in 1914, hop- 
ing toprevent reainciliation with the Republican 
party, but was defeated. On the disintegration of 
the Progrc.ssive party he rejoined the Republi- 
cans in 1916 and .su{)(V3rted Charles E. Hughes 
for president. Six )car.s later he was the Re- 
publican senatorial nominee but the old fac- 
tional enmities were again fatal. In his early life 


Beveridge was dominated by Hamiltonian con- 
cepts and his later philosophy was that of .1 
libemllred fedcrulism. His intense nationalism 
colored lii.s entire I'aiecr and arrayed him bellig- 
erently against the League of Nations. 

On his retirement from the Senate in 1911 he 
iH-gan his IJft oJJtJin Manhall (4 vols., Uo.sion 
191b 19), a bexjk which was an interpretation of 
constitutional historv as well as a monumental 
biography. After his defeat for the Senate in 
1922 he turned to the preparation of a Lifi of 
Abra/iam Limoln planned upon the baine scale 
and intendeil to carr)*^ on his interpretation of 
con.stitiitional !iistor\. He dud with halt the 
biograph) uncompleted, but tlie two publislud 
volumc.s (Boston U)2S) arc toncedtdh the nni.st 
thorough and aiitiunlu dealing willi the pmoil 
before Lincoln's pusidtney. .\mong Ins other 
b<H)ks are The Rus^iati Advatue (New* York 
the product ot a trip to Russia made to 
obsiT\c the economic aiul politic. al trend, ami 
IVhat Is lituk oj the lint (liulianaix^lis 191^), 
written as the rtsult of a trip to (iernunN, 
France and England, and regarded as somewhat 
pro-(jtTman. 

Clm m (r. Bowrits 

BEYER, GKORCJ (166^ Crcrnun jurist. 
He was a pupil of Chrustun 'I’liomasius, who 
furnislied the iiuspiration for the ctiurse of 
lectures, the fii.st which wi re concerned with tlu 
native (»erinanic law, given In Bever in WilUn- 
berg beginning in 1707 (edited !>) Michael 
Heinrich (iriebntr as Dtiimutm iuris (jifniamit, 
Halle 171X, 4th ed. 1740) and constituting liis 
significance in llu historv of law. Thirt\-ninc of 
Beyer’s works are known. He distinguished him- 
self by as.sKluous|y cnlh*cting the scattered 
material of the Cicrmanic law and making it part 
of the svslem of the In.stitutc's. He w.is especially 
interested in native Saxon law as embodied in 
the Saxon Mirn»r, but followed the pi ev ailing 
tendency in forcing both the older and the more 
recent German law into the mold of Roman law, 
an error which continued to be characteristic of 
German legal .science for more than a ccntiir)’. 
Beyer, however, deserves great credit for deny- 
ing the validity of Roman penal law in Gennany 
and for energetically stressing instead the 
Carolina^ the penal code of the time of Charles v. 

Hans Fhir 

Consult: Jualcr, J. F., BeytrilHe our juriftischn Bi- 
ogrnphe^ 6 vols. (I.eipsic 1773 80) vol. i, p. *84 20 , 
which is particularly valuable tor a romplcx and J^***^* 
rate bibliography of Beyer’a vrorka; Stobbe, Vt o. 



CrfseHchttt dtf ikuttchen Rechtstiuellen, a vols. (Bruns- 
vncV 18(10-64) vol. ii, p. 4 * 3 - 24 ; StinfzinK, K., and 
J^ndsberif, E., Ceschichte der deutsrhin Rfihtztmen- 
schfi/ts, 3 vols. (Munich i88o-i<;io) vol. iii, pt. i, 
p. 137-38- 
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Prtncipii del credito pubblico (Naples 1827, and 
cd. 1831), although inferior to Nebenius, is still 
a noteworthy study of the types of public loans^ 
including paper money. In order to take advan- 
tage of lower interest rates he recommended the 


BEZOLD, FRIEDRICH VOX (184^-1928), 
(German historian. Bczold studied history in 
Munich, GSttingen and Berlin and came especi- 
ally under the influence of Waltz. He lield pro- 
fessorial positions in Munich, Erlangen and 
Ikmn and in 18S3 was appointed member of the 
historical commission of the Ha\arian Aeademy 
of Sciences. He devoted himself at first to the 
study of classical antiquity but soon shifted his 
interest to the Renaissance and the Keformation. 
His collection, Aus MittvIaUer und Renaissance 
(Munich 191 8), contains s^)^le penetrating 
studies on the struggle between science and faith 
(astrology, cnrcullism, natural philosophy, Kab- 
bala) as well as fragments of a larger work on 
Uodin which Bezold contemplated. His last 
h<K)k, Das InrUvlytH der antikat (totter im miltil- 
ahvrlichen Humanismus (Bonn 1922), rexeals a 
deep understanding of the significance of super- 
stition in the .spiritual life of a people. Be/old s 
most significant works are, howexcr, his 
(asrhichte der dmtsrlun Rt formation (2 vols., 
Berlin iS86-<)o)and his '‘Siaat und Cjcsellschaft 
des Reformalions/eitalters” in Die Kultur der 
(iei^emvart (pt. ii, vol. v, Berlin 1908, sect. i). 
Raised in the liberal atmosphere of Munich and 
inspired by the ideals of 1.S4.S, which later mad». 
him the most bitter critic of the era of Wilhelm 
II. he liberated the historical writing on the 


use of callable loans, a suggestion further elabo- 
rated in a later monograph (1836), in which lie 
discussed the problems of conversion. Financial 
questions are treated historically in his principal 
work. La storia dclle finanze del regno di Napoli 
(3 vols., Naples 1834-35; 3rd ed., 1 vol., 1851^), 
which is in fact almost as much a treatise *)n 
social and economic histor}’ as the later Storia 
economuo-Livile di Sicilia (2 vols., Naples 1841). 
The theory of public finance and the hi.stor}" of 
financial doctrines arc discussed also in the 
second volume of his Sciensa del ben vii^ere 
sociale e ddla economia degli stati (2 vols., 
Palermo • .iil Naples 1845-55); the first volume 
is given to a critical, but not always illuminating, 
history of economic theory. Bianchini dealt with 
(|uestic)ns of cconfirnic policy in his interesting 
monographs on the (iemian customs union and 
on the anti-corn law agitation in England in the 
years 1S42 46. Tn the latter, Sulle rifortne doga~ 
nali ddla (Jran Bntagna del iS^2 al 1S46 
(Palermo 1846), Bianchini described the doc- 
trinal and historical background of the agitation, 
analyzed the economic effects of a free trade 
policy and suggested that in order to offer 
effective relief to the working classes the aboli- 
tion of CO**’ laws must be accompanied by an 
extension ot .. ciory and child labor legislation. 

Al'gusto Graziani 


Keformation from its narrow theological limits. 
He g-ave more emphasis than had hitlierto been 
given to the social and economic currents in the 
.sixteenth century and r.inkcd the Reformation in 
its tnic inijv)rtance as an epoch making period of 
great national significance. While Bezold at- 
tempted to cn\is;ige western civiliz;uion as a 
whole, the individuality of historical develop- 
ment \va§ of greater significance to him than its 
metaphysical explanation. 

FfOOR ScHNriDER 

(^omulti Deyerhaus, (lisbcrt, in Ilistorische Zntschrift, 
vol. exJi (1929) 315-26. 

bianchini, LUDOVICO (1803-71), Italian 
c'conomist and public iigurc. Bianchini, a 
professor at the University of Naples and a 
prolific author, revealed a breadth of vision and 
^^nsiderable familiarity with French and Eng- 
lish economic literature. His early work. 


BIBLIi). See Sacred Books. 

BICAMERAL SYSTEM. The bicameral legis- 
lature, so prevalent a characteristic of modem 
constitutional government, is historically rooted 
in the stratified social order of the later Middle 
Ages, in a regime in which the various social 
classes— higher nobility, lower nobility, clergy 
and townsmen- . )nstituted politically inde- 
pendent “estates.” In times of emergency each 
of these social classes met as an independent 
“estate” in a “states general” to make its con- 
tribution to the revenues of the king. They were 
not bodies representative of the nation. Only in 
the king was the ideal of national unity vaguely 
expr essed in [X)lilical form. Although they con- 
stitute the historical antecedents of modem 
parliaments and legislatures, it is obvious that 
these mediaeval “states general” have no insti- 
tutional similarity or lexical connection with 
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them. It was largely by accident that in England 
these several social orders came to ait in two 
houses. I'his circumstance did not change the 
character of the English Parliament. It remained 
essentially a **state$ general.” Under tlie Tudors 
it became a subservient instrument of the 
monarchy. Only through the political struggles 
of the seventeenth century' were the foundations 
of modem <x>nstitutional government laid in 
England. The question of the organization of 
Parliament on a bicameral or unicameral basis 
could not arise until this stage of political evolu- 
tion had been reached In France three estates 
met separately at irregular intcr\’als until 1614 
and did not meet again until 178c; on the e\e of 
the French Revolution. In Sweden four separate 
estates continued to meet until 1866. The 
nKxiera bicameral s\*stem on the continent of 
Europe really dates from the later eighteenth 
century when French revolutiofurj* ideas, re- 
enforced by English example, ushered in the 
new epoch of constitutionalism. 

Two eighteenth centurj* doctrines have been 
employed in the defense of modem constitu- 
tional government. The one sup|x>rts the bi- 
cameral principle, the other the unicameral. The 
first is the doctrine of checks and balances with 
which Montesquieu's name is indissolubly con- 
nected. The second is that of popular sover- 
eignty and the ^general will” which received its 
classic statement from Rousseau. Re(1ccting4he 
scientific point of view of the eighteenth century, 
best revealed in Newtonian physics, Montes- 
quieu’s theory of the state emlxKlicd the con- 
ception of an equilibrium of forces. The bi- 
cameral system is merely one application of this 
doctrine of checks and balances. Montesquieu 
hiimelf argued for two chambers on the ground 
that where an aristocracy exists a separate re- 
presentation of it is required in order that the 
common liberty may not result in its enslave- 
ment. A legislature of two chambers is desirable, 
it is urged, to secure the necessary deliberation, 
to avoid haste, to balance the judgment of the 
representatives of the ma.sses by that of the 
representatives of the wealthy and aristocratic 
elements in society. This consideration was 
certainly present in the minds of the statesmen 
who framed the American federal and state 
constitutions. The apocryphal story of Washing- 
ton pouring the hot tea from his cup into the 
saucer to cool, thus illustrating the value of the 
Senate as a body moderating the impulsive 
tendencies inherent in the House of Representa- 
tives, indicates the character of the argument. 


The doctrine has been expanded in later 
theoretical discussions. A government, it is 
alleged, in which a strong executive, elected bv 
popular \x>te and thus in a position to claim to 
be the mandatary of the nation, is set u\cr 
against a single legislative cliamber elected on 
the same principle embodies in itself the ele- 
ments of inevitable conflict. The experience of 
the second republic in France is supposed to 
afford practical e\ideficc of this danger. A bi- 
cameral legislature, when the two houses arc in 
agreement, can be trusted to express the will of 
the people, and the justice and wisdom of their 
decisions can scarcely be challenged; while in 
case of disagreement between the two houses 
the executive will occupy the ]x>sition of arbiter. 
Thus government, resting u|x>n a tripod in^iieatl 
of upon only two legs, will enjoy stability, 'rhree 
is the least number out of which a majority ma) 
be formed. In a bicameral system a majorit}, 
consisting of l>oth houses or of one house and 
the executive, is always possible, and the pre- 
sumption is that tlie opposing single element 
must give way in any crisis. 

In this general form the argument has been 
urged for any and all constitutional govern- 
ments. Additional reasons have been presented 
and have carru‘d great weiglit with respect to 
certain special forms of government. The 
theoretical defense of the bicameral system has 
been especially cogent in the ca.se of federal 
governments, where it has been felt necessarv to 
provide representation for the member states as 
w'cll as for the masses of tlie people, llius the 
United States Senate, in which the states arc 
equally represented, cmlwdies the principle of 
state autonomy, state equality and state rights, 
as against the national House of Representatives, 
in which the principles of {xipular sovereignty 
and numerical majority find expression. In the 
German, Austrian and Swiss federal systems, in 
the Canadian and Australian federations and in 
several of tlie I^tin American governnjents this 
dualism exists and is justified on similar theoret- 
ical grounds of checks and balances. In very 
democratic countries like Australia and New 
2^Iand where economic sgid social problems 
arc dominant the two-chamber system is de- 
fended as affording representation to both 
capital and labor. This argument is likewise not 
unfiuniliar in the United States. The larger 
extent of the electoral districts on the basis ot 
which the upper chamber is ^elected, in some 
instances the more restricted suffrage by whic 
it is chosen or the employment of a system o 
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indirect election, special property qualifications 
which arc required for eligibility, the consequent 
greater expense that is involved in securing 
election, and often the fact that members of the 
upper chamber arc not paid, insure that this 
body will include more rich men than the lower 
house — men who will naturally approach every 
problem fn>m the capitalistic point of view. 
Thus, it is asserted, the two great economic 
factors of modem society receive due represen- 
tation. 

The eighteenth century theory of democracy, 
embodying the doctrines of popular so\ereignty 
and the general will, was used effectively in op- 
position to the bicameral system. Rousseau him- 
self denounced ail forms of representative 
government. His was a system of direct de- 
mocracy. But his disciples grafted the principle 
of representation upon liis iloctrine and clothed 
the representative assembly with the supreme 
legislative attributes which Rousseau had rc- 
sen’cd fi*** rii j'^ople themselves. 'J’hcir conclu- 
sion w*as simple and logical. If the people are 
sovereign, if there is a single national will, this 
can be expressed only through a single organ 
elected by miojority vote, not through several 
organs. 1’he general will at any moment, anu 
with regard to any particular question, must be 
definite and certain. Uliere ought not to be two 
contradictory voices. 'Fhis would be to oiganize 
an absurdity. The entire theory is implicit in 
the dilemma which the Abbe Sieyes pro- 
pounded: ‘‘If the upper house agrcc*s with the 
lower it is superfluous; if it disagrees, it ought to 
be abolished.” Tugot and Condorcet in France 
and Samuel Adams and Paine in America sup- 
ported this view. Benjamin Franklin, v\ho was 
undoubtedly more influenced by a comparison 
of the experience of the colony of Pennsylvania, 
where the legislature w’as iinicamenil, with that 
of most of the other American colonies, which 
had the bicameral system, than by the fine spun 
theories .of the French doctrinaires, gave a 
practical turn to the argument. He declared l’- 't 
**a legislative body divided into two branches is 
like a carriage drawn by one horse in front and 
one behind pulling in opposite directions.” 
Certainly the frequent deadlocks between the 
tw'o houses in the American Congress and state 
legislatures, resulting in failure to enact much 
needed legislation, weigh heavily against the 
bicameral system. 

The aigument in favor of a single chamber 
has acquired additional support with the clearer 
perception of the nature of parliamentary 
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government in England and in other govern- 
ments of the cabinet type. In this form of 
government it has come to be clearly seen that 
the primary function of parliament is not law 
making but control of the executive. There has 
thus developed a conception * of centralized 
authority under strict responsibility and control 
as again.st the notion of checks and balances. 
One cannot serve two masters, and any attentpt 
to subject the executive to the control of two 
independent and often antagonistic chambers 
involves the frustration of national policy, if not 
the breakdown of government itself. The bi- 
cameral system is logically inconsistent with the 
principle of ministerial responsibility which 
constitutes the cornerstone of governments of 
the parliamentary type. In England the question 
of the House of Lords dominated English 
politics nearly a century and received only 
a partial solution in the Parliament Act of 1911, 
by which the upper chamber was practically 
reduced to the status of a mere consultative and 
advisory body. In effect the English government 
operates on the unicameral principle. In France 
the existence of two chambers of approximately 
coordinate {)ower has resulted in kaleidoscopic 
changes of ministry. Ministerial instability has 
been the outstanding characteristic of French 
politics during the I'hird Republic. 

American federal and state governments are 
still based upon the principle of checks and 
balances '^nd the bicameral system continues to 
he a cardin il feature. In American municipali- 
ties, however, the pendulum has swung defi- 
nitely in the opposite direction. When Lord 
Biyce wrote his American Cummonweahhy in the 
middle eighties of the last century, the prev*ailing 
type of city government in the United States in- 
cluded a bicameral council; and his statement 
that “the guvemment of cities is the one con- 
spicuous failure of the United States” was only 
too well (Reserved. The marked improvement in 
the character and quality of municipal govern- 
ment may be traced directly to the establish- 
ment of unicameral councils or commissions. 
'Phis reform vv'as doubtless due to the applica- 
tion of methods employed by business corpora- 
tions, where boards of directors are always 
organized in single bodies, rather than the result 
of any theoretical considerations. The successful 
experience of these reorganized city govern- 
ments, together with the increasingly unsatis- 
factory character of American state government, 
has led to a considerable movement for single- 
chamber state l^slatures. In California in 1913 
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the legislature voted in favor of a constitutional 
amendment providing for a unicameral legisla- 
ture, but the necessary two thirds was not ob- 
tained. A similar proposal was submitted to 
popular referenda in Oregon in 1912 and 1914. 
In the latter >eAr a majonty of those \oting on 
the proposition favored the amendment hut 
the necess*iry majority of all those voting at the 
election was not forthcoming. In 1913 and 1915 
the go\cmors of Kansas and .\ri/ona respec- 
tively urged the ad\isahility of reform in this 
direction. The subject has been agitated in other 
states and has been frequently considered by 
organized bodies of political scientists and 
lawyers. 

That there has been a definite reaction against 
the bicameral system is cMdcnt. While the 
national go\emments of all the larger constitu- 
tional states retain two chambers, unicameral 
legislative bodies arc found in Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Finland, h^thonia, Jugo&.la\ia, l^it\ia, Lithu- 
ania, Honduras, Costa Rica, SaKador, Panama, 
the Canadian provinces (except Quelnrc and 
Nova Scotia), in Queensland, in the cantons of 
Switzerland, in many of the states of the Ger- 
man and Austrain federal republics and in 
most of those of the I^tin American federations. 
Although there is as yet no basis for predicting a 
general substitution of one chamber for two in 
national governments, the question continues to 
be actively and widely discussed. The basis of 
discussion is assuming a far ntorc pragmatic and 
less theoretical character. 

A bicameral system based upon a principle 
entirely different from that which has prevailed 
since the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment is being currently advocated by certain 
political and social theorists and has obtained 
initial institutional form in recent constitu- 
tional changes in Europe. A system in which one 
chamber elected by equal and universal suffrage 
on the basis of geographical areas is balanced by 
a second chamber representing functional 
economic groups is forecast by such writers as 
L^n Duguit in France and Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb in England. The establishment of a 
functional Economic Council by the German 
constitution and the creation in France of a 
body similarly constituted from economic 
groups, although both bodies are merely ad- 
visory and consultative in character, reflect the 
new orientation. In Italy perhaps even more 
significant constitutional changes in the direc- 
tion of functional representation have recently 
been put into effect. It is, however, as yet im- 


possible to prognosticate what may be the future 
development of these ideas and institutions. 

W. J. Siirp\RD 

See : Lfcislahvf Asstmuhls; St.vit GovTRNMiNr, 
Unhfd Si.vriis; Minicifal CiOVKRNMtNi; 
SENiAiivT (jovirnmini; 1*1 npRAf ism; Caiiini I (>OV« 
FRNMt.Nl ; C'OSORI.SSIONAL ( iOVi KNMLN I ; ClII I’kb A sD 
llAI.ANih.s, P 0 PII.AK SoVtKIlUNrV; SlAfhS' Rioiiis; 
Ft lUNVl. Rl PRlbl N TAI ION. 
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Maniot, J. A. R , Seitmtl C/uinihtn (new cd. C)\1()|(J 
1027); larcH-Smith, 11 . H., Stionti Chtwibin in llunry 
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of Europe (New York iy2i) ch. 111. Hr\ce, J.inus, 
Modtrn Democrat it St 2 \ols. (Lomlon n>2i) \ol n, 
ch. l\i\; (»reat Hiitain, House ol Commons, ( (»nUr- 
emc on the Retoim ol the .^ixond ( h/imhir, 1 tUtr 
from Viuount Pr\ it to tin Pnnn Piiilii>iun- 

tar\ Lipers, \ol. v, Cd. (London n>ih), I aski, 
H. J., Ihe PrMtm of a Snotid (Jiatnhn^ lulu in 
Tnut no. 213 (L>ndon i<;2?). Roberts, R //« 
Funt turns of an Lnifh\h Sttond i^lnimhit (I orukin 
iQ2h); Lsmein, A, hUnnnts dt dnnt tonstifufinmnl 
frantius et lompartt z \ols. (Sih td n;27 0 

vol. 1, p. 115-50, DuKiiit, L., 'J raiit dt droit r oistttu- 
Honmlt 5 vols. (2nd td. F.ins 1021 2^) \oI 11, p 
542-71, l.ute, R , Ltiiidtitnt slwtmhlus (hoston i'^24) 
ch. 11, CJarnei, J. W., Pohtual St unit and (jtn tnwirnt 
(New York 1928) th. \\, Ikiintir, J. 1 ), ‘"^Ihi Ih- 
cameral S>stem in State LtKiNlation” in Jmeruan 
Pnhtual Stieme Reneu, \ol. ix (igis) 44'> 
RoKcn>, L., Ihe A merit an Senatt (New York 1926). 

BIDDLE, NICHOLAS (i 786-1 S44). American 
financier and politician. After sfjmc years p.isscd 
in diplomatic serv’icc at Paris and I^indon and in 
literary' activities which ranged from aesthetics 
to pcilitical pamphleteering, Biddle was in 1819 
appointed by his friend. President Monroe, as 
one of the government directors of the Second 
Bank of the Ignited States. In 1823 he succeeded 
Langdon Cheves as president of the Bank. 
Biddle modified to some extent the con^erv'ativc 
policy of his predecessor; under his regime 
credit expansion by the western branches w^s 
made possible through the branch issue of drafts 
on the parent bank, which circulated as cur- 
rency. Together with the freer use of inland bills 
of exchange, the circulation of branch drafts 
weakened the dependence of business upon the 
notes of the state banks and the scrv’iccs of the 
private dealers in exchange. This policy arouse 
the vigorous resentment of frontier communities 
eager for easy credit, so that with the advent o 
the Jackson administiation the Bank became the 
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subject of political attacks. At first inclined to 
conciliate President Jackson, Biddle, with his 
“aristocratic” Philadelphia background, came 
increasingly under the inlluence of Clay and 
other aiiti-Jacksonitcs. He was induced by them 
to apply in 1832 for an extension of the Bank’s 
federal charter, not due to expire until 1836. 
Jackson took up the issue gladly and vetoed the 
recliartcritig bill, with the result that the Bank 
question became a major issue in the ensuing 
presidential campaign. Jackson won and in 1833 
ordered a gradual withdrawal of government 
deposits from the Bank, thus materially hamper- 
ing its operations. A state cliarter enabling the 
Bank to continue was secured in Pennsylvania, 
but the speculations uinm v\hich it embarked 
thenceforth resulted in repeated suspensions of 
payments until it finally failed in 1841, two years 
after Biddle’s resignation as president. 

Pai l Wkbbink 

Consult: Cattcrall, Halph, Set and Hank of the United 
States (t'h:. 1003); Uoufi-s, C laude. Parly Hatties 

oj the Jacksonian Petuni (Button 1922) chs. viii and xi. 

BIEDERMANN, FRIEDRICH KARL (1812- 
iqoi), (vcrman publicist, parliamentarian and 
historian. In 1835 he became Priratdocent in 
philosophy at the university of his native Leip- 
sic and three years later was promoted to an 
“extraordinary” professorship. In 1842 he pub- 
lished his first major work, Die deutsche Philo- 
Sophie von Kant bis auf unscrv Zvit (2 vols., lA'ip- 
sic 1842), in which he advocated, in opposition 
to the idea of the al^solute propounded by 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, a more empirical 
attitude toward the vital iiuestif)ns of political 
and social organization, 'niniughout the carl) 
forties he t(X)k a leading part, both as editor of 
the Deutsche Monatsschrift and as member of 
the Leipsic municipal council, in the practical 
reform movements of the day: the estal)lishment 
of constitutional government in the various 
German states, liberty of the press and national 
unification. Elected to the Frankfort parlia'ueut 
of 1848 he joined the moderate Liberals. In the 
debates on “fundamental rights” he stood pre- 
eminently for the separation of church and state 
and became a founder of the “Hereditary 
Empire” party and a leader of the delegation 
sent to Berlin to offer the imperial crown to 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. Because of his opposition 
to the reactionary persecution after the dissolu- 
tion of parliament he was sentenced by a Saxon 
court to a month’s imprisonment and dismissed 
from the university. He took refuge in Weimar, 
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where after 1855 he edited a government owmed 
Liberal newspaper. In 1865 his Ix^ipsic profes- 
sr}rship was restored to him and later Bicdcr- 
mann became a member of the National-Liberal 
party in the first German Reichstag, 1871-73. 
For years he had been at work on his monu- 
mental Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert 
(2 vols., Leipsic 1854-80; vols. i and ii, pt. i, 
2nd ed. 1880). This truly remarkable attempt at 
a comprehensive picture of the many difierent 
phases of Gennan national culture in the 
eighteenth century — political, social, ir tcllec- 
tiial, educational, religious and literarv • dis- 
tinguishes Biedermann as one of the earliest and 
most outstanding representatives of the ( i erman 
kulturgeschichtliche method. 

Kuxo Fraxcke 

Considt: Buchholz, G., in Biagraphisches Jahrbuth und 
deutsit^^T Xekrolog, viil. vi (1904) 413 17; also Biedcr- 
mann » aiitohioKraphical works, Mein Lehen unti ein 
Stiuk y.eitgeschichte, 2 vols. (Breslau 18S6-88), and 
Erinnef ungen aus der Pauhkirthe (Ixipsic 1849). 

BIEL, GABRIEL (f. 1425-95), German theo- 
logian and philosopher. He was professor of 
ihcologj" at the University of Tubingen, which 
he had helped to found, and in his later life 
joined the Brethren of the Common Life. In his 
philosophy Biel was a nominalist and follower of 
William of Occam. His most important work, 
Epithoma pariter et collectorium circa qiiaW*or 
scntvniiarum Ubros^ edited and completed by his 
pupil Wvndelin Steinbacli (Tubingen 1501), is a 
metliocii exposition of Occam’s thought. Biel, 
however, h;i.s little in common with the deterio- 
rated scholasticism of the fifteenth century. 
Avoiiling intellectual juggling and empty specu- 
lation, he gave much attention to questions of 
practical life, maintained friendly relations with 
the humanists and took considerable interest in 
the socLiI movements of his time. 

Biel’s progressive economic views were first 
jKiintcd out by Roschcr, v\ho introduced Biel to 
modern students of economics. His advance be- 
yond his pr» *.'cessors is illustrated particularly 
in his views on just price and on the morality of 
merchandising, llie equality which justice de- 
mands in exchanges is not determined by any- 
thing intrinsic to the contract but by the utility 
of tlie goods for human life. A price fixing law 
should take into account human needs, the 
scarcity of the goods and the labor and difficulty 
of obtaining them. This is similar to the rule of 
market price, except that Biel seems to have 
held to the traditioniil doctrine which measured 
the cost of production by the customar} cost of 
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living. Trading, according to Biel, is not in 
general evil but good and necessary, and the 
trader is ^I'orthy of the remuneration called gain, 
pnivided that he carries on his work for worthy 
ends. There are only two such ends; personal 
and family sustenance in accordance with the 
trader's station in life, and charitable distribu- 
tion. It is not lauful to seek an accumulation of 
wealth in order to live in idleness, indulge in 
pleasures or enjoy {M>mp and splendor. 

The sections of Biel’s work dealing with cur- 
rency were later published separately as Tracta- 
tus de potestate et uUUtate monetarum (Mainz 
1541). Here he severely denounces princes who 
debase the currency or impose arbitrar}' burdens 
of taxation, tliose who curtail the rights of the 
people to forests, meadows and water, and like- 
wise the rich sportsmen who encroach upon the 
lands of the peasantry. 

John A. Ry.\n 

Consult: Linsemann, F. X., **Csabrie] Riel und die 
Aniingt der L*ni\crsit4t zu Tuhinacn’* and "*(jabricl 
Btel der letzte SiKolastiker, und der Nonunalisunus** 
in Thfologmhe Quartalsihnft, \ol. xl\ii (1865) 195- 
226, 449-Si and 610-76; Roseber, W., Geschichte der 
Nationaldkonomik in Deutschland (Munich 1874) p. 
21-28; (jamier, H., De Vidie du juste prtx (Pans 1900) 

p. 74-83- 

BIERLING, ERNST RUDOLPH (1841- 
1919), German jurist. Sterling, who was pro- 
fessor at Greifswald, was at first concerned with 
canon law but, confronted with the problem of 
the juristic character of the law of ecclesiastical 
associations, he turned to a general examination 
of juridical principles and to studies in tlie 
philosophy of law. In 1877 he published the first 
volume of 7ster Kritik der juristischen Grund-- 
hegriffe (2 vols., Gotha 1877-^3), which he later 
expanded and systematized in his chief work, 
Juristische Prinzipienlehre (5 vols., Freibuig and 
Tubingen 1894-1917). 

With Adolf Merkel, Bierling represented the 
school of the *'Allgemcine Rechtslchre” in 
Gerntany, which may best be described as a type 
of analytical jurisprudence. Without disdaining 
the positive law, the exponents of the school 
sought to subject it to analysis upon general 
philosophical principles. Bierling thus sought 
those juristic categories a priori applicable to all 
legal situations but in themselves without 
positivistic content. These he recognized as the 
concepts of 1^1 subject and legal object, 
legality and illegality; atmve all he dealt with the 
concept of law itself, which, however, he held 
was not to be derived by abstraction from the 


positivistic rules in which it simply happened to 
be manifested. He thus had much in comrnoa 
w'ith the neo-Kantians; indeed Stamnilcr siini- 
larly developed the a priori basis of juristic 
knowledge in his Theorie der Rcchtnmsenschajt 
(and ed. Halle 1923.) 

Elemeh Bai.ogh 

Wmks: Bierlina’s canonical works are listed in 
Schulte's Geschiihte der Quellen und Literatur de\ 
canomsihen Met fits, 3 vols. (Stuttgart 1H75-80) vol. m 
pt. li, p. 236. 
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BIG(;S, HERMANN MICHAEL (i<Ss9- 
1923), American public health adiiiiiiistrator. 
After studying medicine in the United States 
and (jcnnany, Biggs returned to New Voik in 
18S5 and l>ecame instnietor in the new'ly estab- 
lished Carnegie I-^iborator} of the Bclk\uc 
Hospiul Medical College, where he taught 
pathology, therapeutics and the praciist* of 
medicine. When New’ York was threatened b\ 
cholera in 1S92 Biggs ptTsiuuled the Board oi 
Health to establish a depanmcnl of pathology 
and bacteriology. He became director oi tlie 
laborator}', which made import-int studies in the 
etiology of diphthciia and which as a pioneer 
exerted a powerful influence in bringing about 
the establishment of public health laboratorns 
throughout the world. In 18434 Biggs introdiicid 
antitoxin treatment of diphtheria on a coinpre- 
hen.sivc scale in New York. At the same time 
he launched the first organized administrative 
campaign against tul>crculo8is and after a bitter 
struggle against llic conservatism of the medical 
profession established the fundamcnlal prin- 
ciples of lalwratory diagnosis of tuberculosis 
and of the reporting, isolation and senatorial 
and clinical treatment of cases under public 
auspices. From 1902 to 19*3* ^*'^*^*’ 
leadership as “general medical officer,’ the 
health department of New York City developed 
programs for infant welfare, school hygiene, 
venereal disease control and public health nurs- 
ing which made it a model for other city heal 
dep.irtmcnts. 

In 1913 Biggs served as chairman of a com- 
mission which prepared a thorpugh reorganiza- 
tion of the New York State Department of 
Health; in 1914 he became state commissioner. 
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developing at ^bany an oiganization and pro- d^tsclien Rdchs 
gram widely influential among state departments und Statistik, vc 
of health. In 1917 he made a survey of the tempted to show 
tuberculosis problem in France and lai(i down tax can be appli 
the basic principles uivm which the Rockefeller taxation; in the I 
Foundation conducted its fruitful work in that becomes virtualb 
country; and in 1920 he reorganized the I .cague particularly heav 
of Red Cross Societies at Oeneva and outlined hcritance, gifts, 
the sound policies on which it has since been gains, (ieorg Scl 
conducted. Biggs’ last major service was a study acterized this id 
of the problem of medical care in the rural practicable only i 
districts which led to the passage in 1923, a und derm RefoTi 
few months before his death, of a bill for state Bilihski still belli 
aid in the development of rural hospitals, clinics ciple and attemp 
and health services, involving social principles of local taxation, 
of profound signiiicsince. Biggs was the most 
effective administrative leader in the field of 


deutsclien Reichs fur Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung 
und Statistik^ vol. ix, 1876, p. 719-28) he at- 
tempted to show* that the principle of the luxury 
tax can be applied to both indirect and direct 
taxation; in the latter application the luxury tax 
becomes virtually a general property tax, bearing 
particularly heavily on unearned increment, in- 
heritance, gifts, and lottery and speculative 
gains, (ieorg Schanz, then a young man, char- 
acterized this idea as new*, but as correct and 
practicable only in part. Die Gemeindehesteuerung 
und deren Refortn (Leipsic 1878) showed Mrat 
Bilinski still believed in the validity of the prin- 
ciple and attempted to incorporate it in a system 
of local taxation. 

Franz Meisfx 


public health which the United States has yet 
produced. 

C.-E. A. \Vix.sLOW 

Conmlt\ Winslow, C.-E, A., The Life of Hermann A/. 
(Fhi!- Ji.il 1929). 

BILINSKI, LEON (1846-1923), Austrian- 
Polish economist and statesman. A professor at 
the University of Ia*mbcrg after 1874 he also 
filled many administratiM* and political offices. 
He was governor of the Austro-I liingarian bank 
(1900-09), minister of finance of Austria (1895- 
97 and 1909-11), of Austria-Hungar)' (1912- 
15) and of the new Polish state (1919). His 
literary activity was no less varied. He wrote w 
both Polish and (German, but many of his works, 
particularly those dealing with current prob- 
lems, did not sur\-ive the test of time. The more 


BILL OF EXCHANGE. 

HistC'HTCAL. 'Phe bill of exchange is a credit 
instrument of long standing and of great im- 
portance in the wholesale trade. Originally de- 
vised as a promissory note, it soon took on the 
form of a draft. Such extensive changes have 
occurred in the bill of exchange that it is im- 
possible to give a useful definition that will 
apply to the forms and practises of all ages. 
Generally speaking w^c may say that it has been 
a document or bill (bulla) indicating an indebt- 
edness incurred in one kind of money to be 
settled in another kind. The w^ord ‘^exchange” 
{cambiunt) did not originally refer to the sale of 
the g(X)#^ , giving occasion to the bill, but to the 
change frt »» one system of coins to another. 
While the hill of excliangc w'as probably devised 
in order to give credit to a customer, who was to 


noteworthy of his prixiuctions arc two manuals 
of social economics (in Polish, 1873 and 1S80), a 
manual of finance (in Polisli, 1876) and smaller 
W'orks on railway tariffs (in (icrman, 1875) 
and on the tax burden of Austrian agriculture 
(in German, 1880). 

Bilinski is best remembered, how’ever, for his 
contribution to the a)ntrovcrsy alxiiit luxury 
versus income taxation, a subject which at . ^ 
time agitated the German speaking world. In his 
Die Luxussteuer als Correctiv der Jiinkommen^ 
steuer (Leipsic 1875) with its characteristic sub- 
title, finanztoissenschaftlicher Bcitrag zur Lo- 
^ng der soziakn Fragff Bilinski took a stand 
for luxury taxes and agiinst incxjmc taxes, in- 
vestigated the place of luxury taxation in current 
theory and practise and recommended practical 
nieans for carrying out his proposal. A year later 
in **Die Stellung der Vermogens- und Verkchrs- 
steuern im Steueisystcmc” (in Annalen des 


make payment when the goods had been sold at 
a disUiiit point, it possessed other advantages. 
For instance it made possible compliance with 
local laws against the export of gold and silver 
and it removed the risk of tninsporting coins, 
since it could he sold to someone w’ho needed to 
make a jvayment at a distant point but who 
feared the risk carrj-ing the money. 

It is not posskMc to state definitely when and 
where the bill of exchange first appeared. It may 
be discovered among the clay tablets of later 
Babylonian history^ or in the papyri of later 
Egyptian history. It is thought by some scholars 
that w'hen Cicero in his letters to Atticus and 
others spoke of the transfer of money he was 
ix'fcrring to the bill of exchange. But the 
permutatiOy permutare Athenas and similar ex- 
pressions may liavc reference to the drafts of 
private bankers. The bill of exchange may also, 
conceivably, be dealt with implicitly in the 
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Roman legal codes. It is a matter of speculation 
whether the mcdiae\al bill of exchange \v;ia 
handed do>%n from antiquity through Uyzsin- 
tium. 

Various early writers have assigned the origin 
of the bill of e^ichange to the Jews and to the 
Lombards. Scime luve placed it in AiiulH, 
others in Florence; but the most likely locus 
W'here it first appeared and whence it spread 
rapidly to other Italian towns and Marseille is 
Genoa. Certainly the earliest clear cases of bills 
of exchange a>mc fn>m (U*noa. I'lie one de- 
scribed by < h)ldschiiiidt (p. 420) is dateil 1 156, 
while that put first by Fndemann (p. 81) bears 
the date 1157. A common form tor these early 
bills is as follows: “I, A. B., have accepted from 
jxni, C. I)., gcMjds of the value of so rnan\ pounds 
of Genoese money, and I promise to pa\ t«i you 
in Alexandria in be/ants of Alexandria, so many 
bezants to the {xnmd, before the arrival of a 
certain date.” 

The pnmiissorj' n.ne which was the original 
form of the bill of exchange developetl alongside 
of tlie sea loan and there is not aluavs a sharp 
distinction between the two. In fact the slow 
proce&s by which the original confession of in- 
debtedness and promise to pay w’as gradu«dly 
improved points to the slow' emergence of a 
new- form of credit instrument. In the latter 
part of the thirteenth century s(;mething similar 
to the draft was used in addition to the promis- 
sory note. It was not until the 1330's, however, 
that the draft appeared in its modem fonn. In 
the next centurx' the draft form triumphed and 
shortly afterward the acceptance of the draft by 
the draw'ee became an established practise. In 
the fourteenth century the bill of exchange 
spread to England and Flanders and from Flan- 
ders to northern Germany. By this lime the 
private money changers (rampsores) and lenders, 
or private bankers as we may call them, had 
come to occupy a a)minanding position in han- 
dling bills of exchange. 

In both France and England the bill of ex- 
change fell under the suspicion and regulation of 
secular authorities during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Theologians and jurists had also begun to 
take cognizance of it. Distinction w'as then made 
between actual exchange of coins {cambium 
reale)\ genuine exchange by bills {cambium per 
liUras\ which was divided into two classes, bills 
payable at fairs and those payable in towns; and 
dry exchange {can.bium siccum)^ in W'hich both 
the debt and its repayment involved only one 
kind of money. Dry exchange was often a dis- 


guise for a straight loan; and since it savored of 
usur>' was opposed by the church. Although the 
ordinar}' bill of exchange was accepted by 
ecclesiastical authorities, there might have been 
einbcddeii even within its innocent wording a 
considerable interest charge. 

From 1550 to 1650 the practise of endorsing 
bills of exchange made rapid headway in Italy 
and particularly in bVance. For several centuries 
the l>ill of exchangt* had characteristically been 
jiayable at stuiic fair. But endorsement, which 
addeil to the security of the bill, gave it grtMt 
curnmev; indeed it came to circulate almost 
everv'vvhere as money. In the seventeenth cen- 
Wiry the fairs were largely supplanted, as far as 
bills of exch.uige were concerned, by the central 
towns, (xirticulurly Amsterdam and I^indon. It 
bec.unc common in early colonial trade, iis well 
as in trade in the Orient, to pay for goods se- 
cured from Europe by bills of exchange on one 
of these tv\o cities. 

In Ixindon in the seventeenth century bills of 
exchange were discounted by g<ddsiniths and 
other private hankers and later by the Bank of 
England. Bill brokers anxse to discount tlie 
domestic bills and foreign brokers to discmint 
the foreign bills. 'Fhe forms and commercMl 
u.sages of England, which spread to the Aincii- 
can colonies Ivoth as a j>art of cr>mnion law and as 
enacted by pmvincial legislatures, persisted in 
the United States. The discounting <»f bills of 
exchange has since 1781 constituted a pniininent 
part of the business of state hanks, at least in the 
commercial centers. 

Originally the bill of exchange had developed 
as part of the Law Merchant of Eumpc with a 
persKstent tendency to uniformity. In the 
modern period, however, there arose a diversity 
of fonns and niles. 'Fhis w'as due to the accept- 
ance of Roman law on the continent ami its 
rejection in England, which held to the common 
law and developed no separate commercial code. 
Indeed w'c may say that die Law Merchant 
became part of the common law of England, 
while on the continent rules and regulations 
were made to cover the situations regarded in 
England as mere practises. There have thus de- 
veloped differences in the wording of the bill, 
endorsement, days of grace, interest and other 
features. In the efforts that have been made at 
various international conferences since 18^ it 
has been easier to harmonize French and G^- 
man pnedses than to effect an agreement be- 
tween the continental and Anglo-Americam 

N. S. B. Gras 



Modern. The American Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments I^w defines a bill of exchange as 
“an unconditioful order in writing . . . signed 
by the person giving it, rwiuiring the person to 
whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time a sum certain 
in money to order or to bearer.’* 'rhis delinition 
is almost identical with the one in the linglish 
statute, after which it was modeled. A bill is 
more commonly called a “draft,” but the latter 
word has no definite legal meaning. The com- 
panion instrument to the bill is the uncondi- 
tional written promise to pay money, known a.s 
the note. Bills and notes (orders and promises) 
together make up the main body of what are 
called negotiable instruments, a group of money 
contracts distinguished in a legal way not 
merely by the exceptional freedom and ease of 
their transfer but aj.so by unusual rules (derived 
fmm the historical Law Merchant) that are 
applied to protect the so-called holder in due 
course fpii.. • ^»*rliiin class of defenses agains^ 
payment that might be available to the obligor 
against a previous holder, such as the defenses of 
counterclaim, luck of consideration or fraud. 

The one who writes the order con.stituting a 
bill is known as the “drawer,” and the oi.e 
directed to make payment is known as the 
“drawee,” W'hilc the person named to recei\e 
payment (in regular course the first holder of 
the bill) is called the “payee.” 'Fhe transfer or 
“negotiation” of the instrument substitutes a 
new' payee for the old. Ordinarily negotiation 
requires endorsement by the transferor, which 
(in the case of an unqualified endorsement) 
imposes on him a liability similiar to that of a 
guarantor of the instrument. 

Bills arc drawn payable on demand or at sight, 
i.e. when first presented to the drawee, or at a 
stated time after sight or after the date of the 
bill. The mere creation of tlie bill by the draw'or 
cannot bind the draw’ce upon it as a contnict, 
even though the latter may ow e as much money 
as is called for in the bill. To become obliga<^*‘d 
the drawee must “accept” the instrument. 

Although not popularly underst<K)d to be 
such, the check is a bill of exchange (a “demand 
bill upon a bank” is the statutor}' definition). 
The right to draw a check is founded on the fact 
that the bank owes the drawer money j^ayable on 
demand, his so-called iie|X)sit. One biink ina) 
draw a check upon another hank with which it 
carries a balance or account, but this instrument 
would usually be called a draft. The chief use of 
these drafts is to enable tlieir purchasers to make 
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remittances to persons in distant places to whom 
they owe money or with whom they wish to 
establish credits. In a given country the sight or 
demand cxcliangc available upon any foreign 
country consists in greatest part but not wholly 
of such bank drafts. • 

Bills arc drawn by merchants upon other 
merchants, that is, by sellers or exporters upon 
the correspiinding buyers or importers, but these 
drafts are much more prevalent in foreign than 
in domestic trade. Such bills may be on dem.ind 
but are usually payable a stated number of Jays 
after sight. 'Flicy commonly have the shipping 
documents covering the g(X)ds sold attached to 
them, primarily to serve as collateral security. In 
the foreign trade these bills are usually but not 
always draw'll payable in the money of the 
country of the drawee, e.g. in pounds sterling 
upon a < Ira wee in England, in francs upon a 
drawee in France. These in.strumcnts have two 
chief uses: to enable the exporter to obtain pay- 
nicnl for his goods in his home money, whether 
by sale or by collection of the draft, and to 
cnal)lc lK)th merchants to throw upon some bank 
the burden of financing the goods during their 
transit. The second use is realized w'hencvcr a 
bank purchases the draft or makes an advance 
upon it as collateral. 

A. C. Whit.\ker 

Stv: TwAor; Forkign ExenANOH; 

1Unmn(;, Commi rc’iai ; Cummfrce; Negoiiahi^ 
Ins 1 HI N.j ' I ; Ai'( FPiAxrE; Check. 

Cmsult: F(. Hisiory: Cjoldschmidt. I/., Universal^ 
ficsthuhtc des Jfaiidelsur/its (3rd cd. StuttRart i8yi); 
Endcma^n, \V., Studun in der rnmanisth^kanoni^ 
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iiib^fhnlvn Jahhinuhrts^ 2 \ols. (IkTlin 1874-83); 
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et di V foin's (Paris i8<;7); Documents invdits sur fe com- 
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IVechsclreiht dir Postiilossatoicn, z \ols. (l.eipsic iSgg- 
1901)); Ci*lc, A. 11 ., “Evolution ot the Foreign Ex- 
change Market the United States’* in Journal of 
Economic and Hus’ucks ffistory, vol. i (1929) 384-421. 
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BILLINGS JOHN SHAW(i838-i 9I3), Amer- 
ican vital statistician and leader of the medical 
profession. In the a>iirse of thirty yciirs* work in 
the office of the surgeon general (1865-95) he 
created almost single handed a great medical 
library and edited the first series of its monu- 
mental Index Catalogue (16 vols., Washington 
1880-95). As medk:al adviser to the trustees of 
Johns Ilopkins Hospital in Baltimore he 
abolished the old fashioned clinical lecture and 
introduced many marked improvements in 
hospital administration and medical training. He 
was one of the most widely amsulted public 
health experts during the tvicnty years preceding 
1895. In 1879 he was elected president of the 
American Public Health Association in recogni- 
tion of his serx'ices in the yellow* fc^er campaign 
in Memphis. After the merging of the libraries 
of the Astor, Lenox and 'Pilden foundations to 
form the New York Public Library (1895), 
Billings was appointed its first director and in 
this position practically created the institution 
as it now stands. He sketched the plan for the 
building, super\ised the reclassification of the 
books, secured funds from Carnegie and ob- 
tained land from the city for over forty of the 
free circulating libraries constituted as branches 
of the central library. 

In the field of statistics Billings* contributions 
are no less distinguished. While in charge of the 
\ital statistics of the tenth census (1880) he sug- 
gested to the young engineer, llermann Hol- 
lerith, that the laborious w*ork of hand tabulation 
could be replaced by mechanical devices and by 
the use of a card w'ith holes punched to represent 
the items; he thus initiated the present mechan- 
ical tabulation systems used throughout the 
world. Billings argued for uniform registration of 
births and deaths in all the states before *'regis- 
tration areas’* were established. He was the first 
American to construct reasonably accurate life 
tables of unselectcd populations and to use them 
intelligently as measures of community health 
(1879-80). Being interested in the relation of 
morbidity and mortality to geographical condi- 
tions, he tabulated as part of his work on the 
eleventh census (1890) the mortality of several 
large cities, taking as his units small sanitary 
districts which were determined by consultation 
with the local authorities. Special reports were 
issued for Washington and Baltimore (1893), 
New York and Brooklyn (1894) and for Boston 
and Philadelphia (1895). This tabulation by 
small areas, abandoned until 1910 when it was 
revived in New York City, is now being adopted 


by a number of huge cities and constitutes one 
of the most significant developments of modem 
municipal statistics. 

Robert E. Chaddoc k 

Consult: Carriaon, Fielding 11 .. yohn Shatv BilUnfis 
(New York 1915), containing a bibliography of Hjl 
linga* wntinga; Mitchell. S. Weir, in National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, liiogrophictd Memoirs, \oJ. viu 
(1919) 375 ^ 3 : Willcox. Walter F., “John .Shaw 
Billings and Feileral Vital Statistii.b“ in Ameruan 
Stati&tiCfil Association. J'ourmi/. vol. xxi (1926) 257 <^ 6 . 

BILLS OF CREDIT. This term had its origin 
in issues of pn)inissor>* notes emitted by Amer- 
ican colonies. 'Fhe first of these was made by the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1690 to meet an 
emergency occasioned by the war between 
England and France. Orderly government in the 
colcmy had been disturbed by the forfeiture of 
its charter in 1684, and the collectu)n of taxes 
was thus delayed. Soldiers returning from the 
^unsuccessful campaign against Canada clamored 
for their pay and there was fear t)f a mutiny. 'Fhc 
(lencral Court consequently ordered the issue of 
bills of credit to tlie limit of which was 

increased the next year to /^o.ooo. 'llie first 
notes were promptly redeemed, but this ncNv 
device of anticipating taxes was sot)n adopted as 
a regular practise. \ second W'ar with France 
(1702-13) imposed new* financial burdens and 
the issue of hills of credit was accelerated at the 
same time that measures for securing their 
retirement were slackened. Redempticin was 
prolonged to three years, then five years, and for 
hills put out in 1715 the redemption date was 
1722. 

Coupled with fiscal necessity was the demand 
for a more ample supply of a monetary* medium 
to satisfy the needs of trade. There w*as but little 
specie money in the colony. As the colonies were 
unable to provide exports in volume adequate to 
balance their commerce with Europe, there was 
a constant outward drain of precious metals 
which were gained from trade with the Spanish 
colonies to the south. To meet this need bills 
were issued by the govemmeot of Massachusetts 
in 1711 and 1714 as loans to citizens, on the 
pledge of real estate. Similar loans were repeated 
later. ITiese bills circulated side by side with 
bills of credit and aggravated the difficulties 
caused by the growing volume of irredeemable 
currency. 

Ther<" was scarcely a year until 1750 that new 
issues of bills of credit were not put out by 
Massachusetts. Their volume steadily increased 
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until in 1750 there were ,819,000 outstanding, 
constituting two fifths of the total amount issued 
to that date. Redemption a)uld be accomjdished 
only by taxation; but to this tliere was strong 
opposition. Depreciation increased and prices 
rose violently with accompanying burdens upon 
wage earners, s;ilaried classes and lenders of 
money. Instead of complete redemption futile 
efforts were made to replace old issues by new 
issues at fixed scales of depreciation, so that 
trading was harassed by the current circulation 
of old tenor notes, middle tenor notes and new 
tenor notes having varying degrees of value. In 

1750 the notes of Massachusetts were worth in 
specie but one tenth of their face value. 

Other colonics, under the plea of emergency, 
followed the example of Mas.sachusetts: South 
Carolina in 1703; New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
New York and New Jersey in 1709; Rhode 
Island in 17*0; and North Carolina in 1712. 
Somewhat later the other colonies, influenced 
more by du « 'N of trade than by war emer- 
gency, also issued hills: Pennsylvania in 1723; 
Maryland in 1734; Delaware in 1739; Virginia in 
1755; and Cieorgia in 1760. 'I'hcse issues were 
more carefully Siileguarded and consequently 
depreciation W'as not so marked. Some of the 
other British North American and VVc.st Indian 
provinces also emitted bills. 

The English g<jvernment attempted to curb 
tlic issues. In vain colonial governors calleil at- 
tention to the dishonoring of public faith as 
as to the demoralization of industry and trade 
caused by the circulation of depreciated money. 
Bills could be redeemed only by taxation and the 
colonists were jealous alxiut this prbilege. 
Efforts to restrain issues were regarded as an 
unjustifiable interference with loc*il liberties. 
Parliament finally exercised its prerogative; in 

1751 it forbade any further issue of legal tender 
bills by the New Knglancl colonies and in 1764 
extended this prohibition to the other colonic’s. 

It was almost inevitable that the colonists 
should resort to the issue of bills of credit dun ” 
the revolt against England. 'Fhc Continental 
Congress had no definite authority to collect 
revenue; and even the Articles of Confederation 
withheld any compulsory power of taxation. I he 
colonists had little accumulated w’calth and for 
such property as they had there w’ere no financial 
institutions to convert it into forms available for 
loans. Nor could the rebellious colonies expect 
to obtain credit, in foreign aiuntries until the 
establishment of a stable government. The 
colonists, moreover, were familiar with the 
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services which had been rendered by forced 
issues of promissory notes; and perhaps the 
recent prohibition of such issues by the royal 
government made them all the more popular. 
During the years 1775 to 1779 the Continental 
Omgress authorized forty different issues 
amounting to $241,552,000; and the individual 
colonies put out nearly $209,524,000 in addition. 
The issues of the continental treasury, if depre- 
ciation be taken into account, furnished nearly 
half of its total income during the years 1775 to 
1783. Continental notes were not specifically 
dcxrlared to be legal tender; but efforts were 
made to secure legislation to punish those who 
refused bills. Such legislation W'as difficult to 
enforce and as the issues multiplied their de- 
preciation was disclosed by the rapid increase in 
prices. By the end of 1779 the value of continen- 
tal cun ‘Pcy in specie was 40 to i. To remedy 
the situation Congress turned to the old device 
of extinguishing the old issues by a new one. 
This was done at a rate of 20 for i. A consider- 
able portion of the bills were thus redeemed, but 
those outstanding still continued to depreciate. 
Although after 1780 Congress ceased to issue 
bills of credit, by 1781 the outstanding bills were 
valued at 100 to i and soon ceased to pass as 
currency. Notwithstanding the debacle resulting 
from the issue of continental money, after the 
revolution seven states resorted to new emis- 
sions. The legislatures of most of these states 
wxTc u^d« r the influence of debt burdened 
farmers. 

The Articles of Confederation expressly gave 
Congre?' power to emit bills. The articles were 
prepared and were passed by the Continental 
Congress during a period of active emission; but 
when they were approved by the last state in 
1781 bills w’erc no longer being issued. The con- 
stitution adopted in 1789 forbade the states to 
issue bills of credit, but it was silent as to the 
power of Congress. Early drafts of the constitu- 
tion gave Congress power “to borrow' money 
and emit bills 011 the credit of the United 
States”; but subsequently “and emit bills” was 
struck out by a vote of nine to two. There was, 
however, no direct prohibition of issuing bills of 
credit and it was a debatable question w^hether 
Congress possessed this right among its “im- 
plied” powers. Emeigency led Congress to 
isbue notes in 1812, 1837, 1846, 1857 and during 
the Civil War period. None was made legal 
tender until 1862, and the legality of these was 
strongly contested because their value in terms 
of gold had greatly depreciated. In 1869 the 
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United States Supreme Court decided (Hep- 
burn V. (vriswold, 8 Wall 603) that the legal 
tender acts which had been passed during the 
war were unconstitutional as applied to (on- 
tracts made prior to their enaitincnt. Although 
later contracts were not passed upin in this case 
the reasoning of the majorit) of the court nude 
it appear that the acts were in\alid in all situa- 
tions. A year later, howe\cr, alter two new 
justices had been appointed to the court it was 
decided (Knox r. lare, 12 Wall 4^7) that the acts 
were constitutional in regard to contracts nude 
both before and after their pass«ige. 'I'his meant 
that in the settlement of any private debt the 
acceptance of greenbacks as legal tender was 
obhgatoiy. 

There was also prolonged control ersj as to 
w'hether certificates of indebtedness authori/ed 
by states and banknotes issued by pn\ate cor- 
porations were bills of credit and therefore 
illegal. Missouri, for example, issued certificates 
in small denominations, recenable in discharge 
of taxes or debts to the state. In 1830 the Su- 
preme Court decided (Craig t*. Stite of Mis- 
souri, 4 Peters 410) that the certiticates were 
bills of credit and were therefore unainstitu- 
lonal; but in 1837 (Bnscoc ?*. Bank of Kentucky, 
11 Peters 257) it upheld the constitutionality of 
banknote issues on the ground that they were 
issued on the credit of a bank rather than on the 
faith of a state. 

Davis R, Dewfy 

See^ Papfr MoNr\, Lanu B\nk .Sckimp'', Pt hlic 
Debt. 
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BILLS OF LADING. See Negotiable In- 
struments. 


BILLS OP RIGHTS. Bill of Rights is the 
term commonly applied to the English Statute 
I William and Mary, Scssum 2, chapter 2, ot 
i68(), the most important of the parliamentary 
enactments by which Ic^gal eflect was given to 
the revolution settlement. Its chief constitu- 
tional and political significance lies m the 
important limitations it imfMihed on the royal 
prerogative; it deviared to be illegal the sus- 
pending of laws by the king, the dispensing 
with laws as exercised before the levolution, the 
levying of money without authorization of Par- 
hament and the retention of a standing anny 
in time of peace without Parliament's consent. 
The statute also asserted the subjects’ right of 
petition and, in the case of Protestants, tlie 
additional pri\iicge of bearing anns; it declared 
that deletions to Parliament ought to l)e free, 
that freeilom of debate therein “ought not to 
be impeached or questioned in any Giurt or 
Place out l*arl\ ament,** “that ixcessi\e Baile 
ought not to be required nor e\cessi\e Iiius 
iinjviscd nor cruell and unusuall Punishments 
inflicted/' that jurors ought to he tmjuiultcl 
and returned “duel),*’ that m cases of high 
treason juries should ciinsist of freeholders only 
and that "Parlyaments ought to be held fre- 
quently ** The bill further declared that sirnt 
Janie'S had “abdicated," William and Marc "be 
and be declared" king and queen “of England, 
France and Ireland and the dominions there- 
unto belonging" and provided for the siicce^ssion 
Cin their deaths, limiting it to Protestants and 
those married to Protestants. 

The Bill of Rights, although in form and 
legal effect an ordinary act of Parliament, has 
always been ranked with Magna Carta and the 
PeTition of Right as one of the few fundamental 
documents of the English constitution. Its pro- 
visions concerning the succession were supple- 
mented in 1701 by the Statute 12 and n 
Willum III, chapter 2, known as the Act of 
Settlement, and the royal declaration, against 
transubstantiation, prescribed in the bill, was 
al)olished m recent times; but most of the other 
provisions of the act arc still the law of the land. 

In America, as earlier in England, a “revo- 
lution settlement" brought with it the apparent 
need for formulations of rights. But in this case 
the a'epresentatives of the people were drawing 
up a^nstitutions for their newly created govern- 
ments and were therefore enabled to guard 
more effectively against govemnjcntal encroach- 
ments on individual rights by embodying th^ 
rights in the constituent law itself rather than 
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in the isolated acts of a purely Icgislatne body. 
The first “bill of rights'* in America after the 
outbreak of the revolution was that adopted by 
the constitutional convention of Virginia on 
June 12, 1776, to aeconipan> the iirst Virginia 
constitution, which was agreed to about two 
weeks later. As adopted it follows closel} a draft, 
still in existence, made by (icorge Mason, and 
fourteen of its sixteen articles are in suhsUnce 
his. The first amstitution of Pennsylvania, 
prefaced by a “Detlaration of Rights'* also of 
sixteen articles, was completed on September 
28, 177^1 s*tid was followed by those ot Mary- 
land, North Carolina, \ ermont, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire In the first uinstitiition 
of New Jersey, of New ^ ork, of (jeorgia and of 
South Caroliiu no distinct bill of rights appe-ars, 
although somewhat similar safeguards are usu- 
ally included in the iKidy of the constitution. 
In all suhsecpient state constitutions in the 
Vnited States varying types of “bills** or “cUc- 
lar.itions** ire to be found, related in 

their general character to the caily ones and 
usually following them rather closely in bodi 
form and suhstaiicc 

The draft ot the constitution of the United 
States as complete il b\ the asstmblv at Phila- 
delphia in 17S7 contained no distinct bill of 
nghts. 'Ihe debates in the several states on the 
rilifieatum of the constitution, while disclosing 
a gieat difference of opinion as to thi necessity 
for one, did indicate a widespread feeling tint 
such a bill was required \mong the amend- 
ments pniposed the addition ot a foimal decla- 
ration of rescTNcd rights v\as several times 
included. Hamilton aigued wilM force against 
this in number 84 of the Fidirah^t^ but it was 
becoming evident that without the assurance of 
the addition of some sir h rcserv ations a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications was unlikelv to 
be obtained. As a conscq'ience a lesolulion of 
the first Congress which met under the new 
constitu^on in 1789 proixiscd twelve amend- 
ments, ten of which received the requis* 
number of ratifications. 

These first ten amendments to the federal 
constitution, popularly known as the bill o 
rights,” and composed mainly of parts 
firom the earlier state bills of rights, forbid t c 
government of the United State's to do certain 
things and enjoin certain other things upon it. 
Congress is forbidden to enact any law respect 
ing an cstablishpicnt of religion or prohibiting 
its free exercise, to abridge freedom of 
or of the press or the people’s right peacca y 


to assemble and to petition. There shall be no 
infringement of the people’s right to bear arms 
and no issuance of general wat rants. In time of 
peace there shall be no quartering of soldiers 
in any house e\ee*pt with its owner’s consent, 
nor in time of war except in a manner to be 
prescribed by law. Articles 5 and 6 contain 
sped he guarantiee of the fair and lawful trial 
of accused persons, and article 8 forbids m the 
words of the English Bill of Rights e\cc«^lve 
bail or fines and cruel or unusual punishment;^. 
Article 7 enjoins trial by jury in all civil ca ts 
of any importance and requires that in a re- 
examination in any United States court of a fact 
tried by a jury none but the rules of the common 
law he followed The last two articles expressly 
reserve to the people all nghts and to the states 
or the people all powers not specifically enu- 
merated ^ 11 these restrictions affect the organs 
of the national government, not those of the 
several states, and many of them are identical 
with limitations originally imposed upon Eng- 
lish kings. 

But it was not alone the Constitution of the 
United htates which was patterned after the 
bills of nghts adopted in the American states 
bcfoic 17189. These were also the models tor 
the famous French Dc*clanition of the Rights 
of Man and of the Citi/cn, drawn up in 1789 
and later combined with the constitution of 
1791, and for similar diclarations in the con- 
stitulione ♦ 1793 and 1795 From France these 
ideas sprea*^ hroughout Europe and ultimately 
beyond. The Belgian constitution ot 1831 for 
example contained a bill of nghts, and after 
the Revolution of 1848 the number of such 
constitutions increases. The revolutions and the 
creation of new states which accompanied or 
followed the World War naturally brought 
about the adoption of many new constitutions 
aintaimng for the most part bills of rights on 
which thr influence of the French Declaration 
of 1789 IS obvious. Among the more important 
arc the constitut is of the new German Empire 
in 1919 snd of Bavaria in the same year, of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia in 1920, Poland in 
1921, Greece in 1927 Eithuania in 1928. 
As early as 1857 Mexico had a constitution 
with a bill of rights. Turkey adopted one in 1924. 

The basic theory underlying the early bills 
of rights is a belief in the rights of individual 
men and in rights existing in the law of nature 
independent of states or their laws, as set forth 
especially in Locke’s Second Treatise of Govern- 
ment (1690). Some of these rights were regarded 
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as alienable and miji^ht be entrusted by a people 
to its go\eninient for due cotnpena«ition, but 
there are others of whuh no nian is e\er capable 
of divesting himself or his posterity e\en by 
consent or for compensation; they are inalien- 
able. An instrument of government ought then 
to consist of two parts; a “frame” or form of 
government in which the first of these two kinds 
of nghts, the alienable ones, arc entrusted to 
the \arious organs of the state uiuler proper 
safegiiarJs for due cximpcnsation in the form of 
just and ctTecnivc goyemment; and a “bill of 
rights' enumerating the inalienable rights of 
the petiple which they cannot delegate to their 
government and which the latter is explicitly 
forbidden ever to infringe SiKh was the thc\>r\% 
and It w*as never put in a form more succinct 
than in the Ewx Result ^ written in 1778 by 
Thcophiliis Parsons, later chief justice of the 
supreme judicial c'ourt of Mass.ichusetts (Mem- 
oir of Theophilus Parsons^ Boston 18^9, app. 1). 

C. H. \Ic 1 iwaiv 

See CoNsTinTioNS; Nvii iiai. Rioiits, C'ivil Liiii-r- 
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BIMETALLISM AND MONOMETAL- 
LISM. The standard of a monetar}* system may 
be defined as that commodity with whose fluctu- 
ations in value the value of the monetar}' unit 
also fluctuates. Thus under the gold standard 
whatever forces operate to increase the value of 
gold as a commodity also tend to enhance the 
purchasing power of the monetary unit, and a 
decrease in the commodity value of gold would 
be accompanied by a depreciation in the value of 
money. Under monometallism, although the cir- 
culation may include several metallic and paper 
elements, there is but one standard commodity 
in terms of which the v*alue of other commodities 
is measured. 

It is commonly asserted that in order to 
establish any particular metal as the standard it 
is necessary to provide for the free convertibility 


of that metal into currency and for the converti- 
bility of the country's currency into the 
standard metal. At the same time the non- 
standard elements in the currency system arc 
divorced from the value of the commcKlit) of 
which they are cximivoscd by restriction of the 
supply in circulation and niaintcname of tlcn 
metallic c3>ntcnt below their face value As long 
as these arrangements are observed the value of 
the currency unit uinnot depart widely from 
that of the standard biilhon to which each unit 
gives title. Under the gold stariAird, for instance, 
if gold should tend to bec'ome more valuable as a 
commodity than as a com it would be wiihdiawn 
from Circulation; and m opposite fashion a 
relative superabuiulaiue of gold as a comnioditv 
would be avoided bv the iiureasing absoiption 
of gold in inonetarv uses. '1 he < fleet of these 
aiiivertibilit> arrangements might, hovvtvii, Ik 
obtained in other vva}s It might be within tin 
realm of possibilities to tie an iiudicinabie 
paper currency to gold simply by tlTutiJig ilu 
pnipcT adjustnunts in its supplv But wlutiui 
intcrchangeabilitv is provided or not, the siippiv 
of the non-gold ilements must In rig.ilitul, 
this IS the prime essential of any gold stuulatd 
system. Legal guaranties of inUKhang(al)ilitv 
are only a means of announcing intention to 
maintain sueh regulation 

A bimetallic system is in operation if a nation 
would nuintam the same conditions with icsptet 
to two standard commodities as are maiiitaimd 
for one in a monomctiillic c'oiinlry. The two 
commodities generally selected or evolved as 
standards have been silver and gold l^ndti bi- 
metallic systems mints have been optn for the 
free coinage of both metals into the same Liir- 
rency units and there has been actual, if not 
legal, exchangcabilitv of gold and silvei coin. 
The relative amounts of the two metals neces- 
sary to create the s.inK currency unit is known 
as the “mint ratio." 

The difliculty of effectively maintaining a l>i- 
mctallic sy.steni has Inren a matter of hitter cur- 
rency controversy. MonoinetallLsts have main- 
tained that a currency cannot be kept stable in 
terms of two a>mmoditic:s unless by force of 
sheer coincidence their exchange value docs not 
fluctuate, and that a currency tied to one stand- 
ard tends to vary in terms of the other. Hie 
opening of new mining fields as well as the de- 
velopment of improved technical processes of 
production must always tend to alter the condi- 
tions of supply of the two meta^is. Furthermore 
the relative demand for gold and silver in the 
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arts must undergo constant variation. Changes 
in the market ratios of these two commodities, 
the monomctallist has insisted, arc just as likely 
to occur as in the case of any other two com- 
modities, such as aim and wheat, pork and beef 
or iron and copper, 'lo secure the stability of the 
exchange ratio between gold and silver Alfred 
Marshall proposed what he called a symetallic 
standard, under which the government wriuld 
stand really to buy or sell a “wedded” pair of 
gold and silver bars for a fixed amount of cur- 
rency. I'he monetary standard would be in effect 
a single metal representing a com{K)und of gold 
and silver in a fixed ratio. 

Much experience with bimetallism was re- 
quired l^eforc it became generally recognized 
that the unchanging ratio of gold to .silver is a 
pmbabic outcome of the existence of bimetallic 
systems in imiwitant countries. The durability 
of the precious metals, the fact that their total 
monetary stock is always greatly in excess of the 
output of aiij jingle year and of the normal de- 
mand for use in the arts, create a situation 
entirely different from that which prevails in the 
case of perishable or specialized commodities. 
For instance, although llie production of silver 
might for a time considerably expand, the rela- 
tive supplies of the two metals available as 
bullion need not be altered to any significant 
degree. The metal tending to become cheaper, in 
this case silver, would go in increased quantities 
lo the mints, so that the increase in its produc- 
tion would not exert its full force in the bullion 
market. On the other hand there would be a 
tendency for gold, the metal becoming relatively 
scarcer, to leave monetary' use and become 
available in the arts. 'Fliis tendency of the bullion 
supply of the metal growing relatively more 
abundant to be absorbed in monetary uses, and 
of the metal growing relatively scarcer to be 
withdrawn from circulati<»n, must operate, ac- 
cording to the bimctallisi, as long as the market 
ratio departs from that fixed at the mints. 1 his 
principle is known as the compensatory princi; 
or the doctrine of bimetallic flows. 

Monetary history docs not furnish indispu- 
table demonstrations of the strength of the com- 
pensatory principle. American experience tends 
to throw some doubt on the potency of bimetallic 
flows. Under the 15 to t mint ratio of 1792 puld 
was undervalued and little of it entered into 
monetary circulation; whereas, after the acts o 
1834 *837 w»hich fixed an approximate mint 

ratio of 16 to i, little silver was coined. At no 
time has bimetalUsm been really effective in the 
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United States. European experience on the 
other hand has convinced many students of the 
strength rather than the weakness of bimetallic 
flows. Practically from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the early seventies the 
market ratio of gold to silver remained close to 
15 1/2 to I. In view of the enormous changes in 
the relative outputs of the two metals which oc- 
curred during this period it would he difficult to 
find an explanation of the stability of their 
market ratio other than that based upon the 
operation of bimetallism at 15 1/2 to i in France 
and in other countries of the I^tin Union. Since 
France was then a much lai^er consumer of the 
precious metals for monetary purposes than the 
United States it may plausibly be argued that the 
failure of bimetallism to o|3erate in America 
under other mint ratios than that of 15 1/2 to i 
support^ rather than weakens the case for the 
compensatory principle. 

I'he advantages claimed for bimetallism are 
the avoidance of the evils of dislocated exchanges 
betw'cen gold and silver standard countries and 
the greater stability of the price level under 
bimetallism than under a monometallic gold or 
silver standard. In the second half of the nine- 
teenth cenlurj’, when a number of countries 
were still on a silver or bimetallic basis or had 
just demonetized silver, there were many who 
believed that international bimetallism would 
furnish a satisfactory solution of the diflicult 
problem '‘f exchanges. At the present time the 
argument Ir'un stability of foreign exchange 
rates would receive little attention. By means of 
the gold exchange standard, countries whose 
circulation consists primarily of paper or silver 
have found an effective method of stabilizing 
their exchanges with gold standard currencies. 

The price-stability argument, the assertion 
that the value of the currency unit is less likely 
to undei^o serious fluctuations under bimetal- 
lism, ’s equally out of date. It attracted attention 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
when the conti: .ous fall in prices was causing 
ronsiderable hardship, but lost its force in 
recent years when the problem of price stabilisa- 
tion came to receive a different emphasis. 
Various new plans have been devised for the 
purpose of stabilizing the price level; adherents 
of such plans wmmonly hold that bimetallism 
would either be unnecessary or would increase 
the complexity of the problem. 

The final abandonment of bimetallism seems 
to be traceable somewhat more to the events and 
accidents of history than to logical analysis of its 
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virtues and defects. Students of monetary sys* 
terns would prolxihly agree that the outlook for 
bimetallism at the close of tlie eighteenth cen- 
tury was distinctly fa\orabIe. Although the ratio 
was inetTective, legiil pnwision for bimetallism 
Had pre\ ailed in England; and it might reason- 
ably have been anticipated that when pennanent 
arrangements were made to etlect the transition 
from the regime of depreciated paper after i^iyj 
the double standard would be restoreii iiiuler 
workable conditions. In England traditions 
seemed to fa\or bimetallism Ix'caiise experience 
had shown its \alue in avoiding the e\ils of a 
“parallel currency,” a sjstem under which the 
two mcUls had Ix'en coined tuti> unrelated 
units. .Although in the early nineties of the 
eighteenth century the assignats were drhiiig 
Unh gold and siher fmm France, traditions in 
that country also |X)inted toward the resumption 
of bimetallism. A law was enacted in 1803 
pro\iding for the free coiiuge of both metals at 
the old ratio of 15 1 a to i. In the Ignited States 
also the act of 1792 opened mints to the coinage 
on private account of both g«ilil and silver. 

English currency <le\ elopments, how ever, 
supplied the principal obstacle to the continued 
operation of bimetallism. From 1717 to 1785 
practically no silver had been coined in England 
and the country’s metallic currency tended more 
and more to consist of gold. With the expulsion 
of silver from France during the assignat period 
there was a growing fear that silver might dis- 
place gold to an undesirable extent in EInglish 
circulation; a^nscqucntly in 1798 an act was 
passed suspending the coinage of silver and im- 
posing certain linuLitions u(ion the legal tender 
power of silver currency. I^ter the act of 1816* 
looking forward to the termination of the regime 
of depreciated paper, set the mint purchase price 
at a point which might have resulted in the ab- 
sorption of a large portion of F'rance’s silver. 
But in anticipation of this supposed danger the 
act provided that the right of the jmblic to sell 
silver to the mint would remain in abeyance until 
the date therefor should be stipulated by procla- 
mation. No such proclamation w'as ever issued, 
however, and the coinage act of 1870 supersed- 
ing that of 1798 made no reference to the pur- 
chase price of silver. Silver coins were thus 
relegated to the classification of a subsidiary 
currency retained in circulation by the device 
of undervaluation and restriction of supply. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the 
burden of absorbing into monetary use the 
niver production not required at existing prices 


for commercial purposes fell principally upon 
France. After the fifties, for twenty years or so 
the gold discoveries resulted in heavy mint coin- 
ages of the yellow metal. But these lluctuations 
in supply did not drive either metal completely 
out of ciix'ulation in EVance; in 1865 some 
further sup|vort for bimetallism was gaincil by 
the fonuation of the laitin Union, which in aJJi- 
tion to France comprised Belgium, Italy and 
Switzerland. In 1866 the Papal States, and in 
1867 Ureece and Kuinania, joined this union. 

By the early seventies, however, increasing 
silver production and the defection of Gennanv 
from the ranks of silver standard nations in- 
creastxl the burden ujxm the bimetallic con- 
federation. When the new CJerman Empire 
undertcM>k currency reform it copied the gold 
standard of England, the most imjxjrtiint trading 
natkui of the vvorltl, rather than the luinetallic 
standard of its vanquished rival, France. With 
Gemumy’s decision to abandon silver the Uitin 
I’nion became discouraged; in 1873 France t(K)k 
steps to check the coinage of .silver and shortly 
thereafter the Latin Union dissolved. 

In the I'nitetl States bimetallism was legally 
abandoned in 1873 by an act of Congress which 
closed the mints to the coinage of silver on 
private account. i\i that time tliere was relatively 
little silver in circulation. By the Blaiul-AlliMin 
Act of 1878, however, the mints were opened tc 
the coinage of a limited amount of silver dolljrs. 
The restriction of the supply of silver coinage 
and the possibility in practise of obtaining gold 
in exchange for silver currency cnalded the 
treasury to circulate silver dollars on a par with 
gold. Since the silver in the dollar was worth as 
bullion varying amounts ranging upwards of 
forty cents, there was a limit, even though gold 
redeemability might be rcfuscil, to the c.\tent to 
which the value of silver aiin amid fall in terms 
of gold. Receiving primary sup|H>rt from gold 
and potentially partial sup|x>rt from silver, the 
dollar Ixxsinic the unit of a currency system 
frequently referred to as the “limping standard. 

With the downfall of bimetallism and the con 
tinued decline in the gold v»luc of silver, silver 
standard countries suffered heavily in^ their 
remittances to gold standard nations. Ihesc 
silver countries, particularly India, and the 
ttiver interests in the Untied States excrtci 
powerful pressure to secure an Internationa 
agreement favorable to bimctallisni. 
natiorud conferences were .held in 
(1878, 1881) and in Brusscb (1892), but they 
failed, largely because of the determined opposi- 
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lion of England and Germany and the weakness 


of the 8up{»rt given to the bimetallist cause by 
France. Silver countries had thereafter no 
practicable alternative except to attempt to 
stabilize the gold values of their siher curren- 
cies. After the close of the nineteenth century 
the devices of the exchange standard lessened 
the cost of aflixing their currencies to gold. 

Hauojjj L. Rfed 
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BINDING, KARL (1841-1920), German jurist 
and historian. lie hehi professorial positions at 
Basel, Freiburg i. H., Strasbourg and Loipsic. 
In his general outhjok Binding belonged to the 
historical scIkk)! and opposed the natural law 
appioach. He devoted numerous searching stud- 
ies to the hLstory of Roman aiul German law 
and was an outstanding theorist in penal law, 
which he treated in a number of careful and 
comprehensive stuilies. Retuting the accepted 
^ague notions that penal law pi escribed behav- 
ior he showed in his “tlieory of norms” that 
tlie legal propositions by which the sute de- 
manded obedience and guided indi^idual ac- 
tion {narmav agrndi) were independent ot and 
logically prior to penal law*, and that penal law 
was a secondary form of control with the sole 
function of determining the extent to which 
behavior contrary to the norms invohed pun- 
ishability as a special legal consequence. In the 
controversy as to the nature of punishment he 
sharply opposed the views of the “niodei 
school/* that punishment is simply a measure 
of security against dangerous persons. His owm 
position was that punishment is the public 
reaction to behavior contrary to the nonns, that 
is, to a breach of the law, and that its function 
is to uphold tlie authoii'y of the laws. In this 
connection Binding worked out the nature and 
varieties (dolus and culpa) of guilt. 

• Ernst von Beling 

workn DU Normen und Uvre Uebertretung, 
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BINET, ALFRED (1857-1911), French psy- 
chologist. He is best known for his work on 
the measurement of mental abilities. Binet was 
a student of the natural sciences, of law and of 
medicine. Although his early work under Char- 
cot and Fere stimulated a particular interest in 
abnormal psychology he contributed richly to 
all branches of psychological investigation. In 
1892 he became adjunct director of the recently 
fouiided psychological lalxiratory at the Sor- 
lx)nnc and from 1894 until his death he was 
its director. 

Binet was a prodigious writer. His researches 
arc recorded chiefly in the journal L*annee psy^ 
chologique, which he founded in 1895 and in 
which may be traced the gradual development 
of his interest in intelligence testing. Very early 
in his career he set out to determine the differ- 
ences in IT jntal traits between individuals. He 
dwelt upoi he possibility of measuring “rich- 
nc.ss of insi nation, accuracy of judgment and 
the general ability of the mind.” To this end 
he dev'ised simple tests differentiating betwreen 
the intelligent and unintelligent. He compared 
children in these categories with reference to 
head measurements and skin sensitivity, made 
anthnipoIogM’al measurements of abnonnal boys 
and studied handwriting, palmistry and physi- 
ognomy as possible indicators of intelligence. 

In 1900 the Societe Libre pour FEtude 
Psychologiquc di TEnfant, an association of 
psychologists and school teachers working on 
practical psychological problems in the schools, 
w^as founded under Binet 's leadership. In 1904 
Binet w»as appointed member of a commission 
to formulate recommendations for the adminis- 
tration of special classes in the public schools. 
His work on this commission led him to con- 
struct in collaboration with Simon a scale of 
tests to aid in the diagnosis of feeblemindedness. 
The rough scale which appeared in 1905, writh 
the tests graded merely in order of difficulty, 
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is nevertheless significant as the first standard- 
ized scale for the measurement of intelligence. 
A revision appeared in 1908 and with it the 
important concept of mental age. Binet again 
re\ised the scale in 1911, the year of his death. 
It has since been widely used and frequently 
modified, especially in the United States. 

Binet*s work is characterized by originality 
and sound common sense. Distinctly practical 
in his outlook he did not build up any complex 
theory of intelligence, .\lthough more refined 
statistical pnKredures than he used have since 
been applied, Binet *s contribution to the meas- 
urement of intelligence is the most im{X>rtant 
of his generation. 

R. Plntner 
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BIOLOGY, as its name implies (C^roek: A/Vm, life; 
hgos^ discourse), is the science of life. 'Fhe term 
itself was coined by I^marck aiul *’lVe\iranus 
independently and in the same year, 1802, as a 
comprehcnsi\e designation for the science of all 
li\ing organisms, whether plant or animal. The 
lack of such a designation prior to the nineteenth 
century is indicative of the late recognition of 
biolog)' as a separate branch of science. Earlier 
biological theories and discoveries, like early 
chemical or geological theories, took their place 
as parts of complete cosmologies, to which they 
gave content and from which they drew their 
meaning. "^Fhe observations of life among primi- 
tive peoples clearly possess this generalized 
character, while all the biological discussions of 
antiquity are to be viewed rather as materialistic 
or idealistic interpretations of the world than as 
attempts to distinguish between living and inert 
nature. 

Biology as a unified science could come into 
existence only after the recognition of a principle 
or set of principles informing all living tilings 
and distinguishing them from inert matter. 
Partial insights accumulated gradually, but it 
was only in the nineteenth century that such 
recognition became explicit and general. The 
older philosophical interpretations had first to 
give way to a series of disparate and experi- 
mental approaches to the universe. The develop- 


ment of physics in the seventeenth and chem- 
istry in the eighteenth century laid the ground- 
work for all modern science. It was the recogni- 
tion of the cell as the basis of all life which sup- 
plied a theoretical principle unifying the older 
studies of plant and of animal life, drawing 
together too studies of structure, anatomy and 
morphokigy, and of function and physiology. 
After the middle of the nineteenth century it was 
possible to look back and v isualize all the earlier 
work in anatomy or taxonomy as biological 
work. 'Fhe dramatic reception of the doctrine of 
evolution impress€*d firmly on contempuraiy 
thought the reality and importance of biological 
science. The research and study of the twentieth 
century have resulted in the development of a 
multitude of separate and often very distinct 
subdivisions of biologv —cytology, microbi- 
bacteriology, embryology, endocrinology, 
genetics as well as the older studicni of anat- 
omy, morphology and physiology. The study of 
living organisms is becoming affiliated with 
other sciences, with organic chemistry, with 
psychology, vsith eugenics, until it is again more 
accurate to speak of biological sciences than of 
biology. I’he biological approach has, howt\cr, 
left a definite impress on current thought, while 
in the separate fields biology continues to de- 
velop funds of know ledge wliich no student of 
socnety can afford to neglect. 

The history of biology in early times can be 
traced only very sketchily. 'Fhe study of Ininq: 
things has always been closely related to tlie 
practise of medicine, and those early traces of 
biological knowledge which are to be found in 
Babylonia or Egypt are derived from medical 
science. In early Greece tix) it was HipptxTates 
and his predecessors who laid the foundation for 
the contributions of Democritus and Aristotle. 
In the wx>rk of the former the study of living 
organisms is subordinated to a very completely 
elaborated materialistic interpretation of the 
universe. It is with Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) that 
wc get the first attempt at acicntific observation 
and description of animal and human life. His 
treatises On the History of Animals^ On the Parts 
of Animals and On the Reproduction of Animals 
not only summarize a lai^ part of what w^ 
previously known about animal life but contain 
a multitude of new facts resulting from Aris- 
totle’s own observations and dissections, de- 
scriptions of numerous foitns from the higher 
mammals down to the spongy and many ac- 
counts of anatomical structure. . 

Nothing comparable to the achievements 0 



Aristotle appeared for over eighteen centuries. 
The Alexandrian philosophers kept up some 
medical studies; Pliny (23 79 a.i>.) wrote more 
copiously than had Aristotle on natural history, 
but he was exceedingly uncritical and unreliable; 
(jalen (r. 130-200 A.i>.) contributed much to our 
knowledge of anatomy. I'hen for a long period 
the w'estern world became absorbed in mystical 
discussions while the knowledge of antiquity 
was kept alive largely by the Arabian scholars. 
With the early Renaissance there was a new 
interest in all the forms of life; the stimulus to 
detailed obser\'ation of the human body came 
first from the painters— I.eonardo da Vinci but 
exemplified a current interest. It is not surpris- 
ing that the work of the period was chiefly 
anatomical. Andreas Vesalius (1514-64), per- 
haps the outstanding figure in the history of 
anatomy, l>roke away from ancient tradition and 
despite opposition and even personal danger 
carried on epoch making investigations of the 
structure c f Oir human body. About the same 
time the Overman Cordus (1515 >44) established 
botiUiy on a scientific basis. A new direction was 
given to scientific development by William 
Harv’cy (157H-1657), court physician to Charles 
I, thnnigh his discovery of the circulation of t^e 
bl(K}d and his original researches on embryonic 
development, llarv'ey was the chief scientific ex- 
ponent of a mechanical concept of nature which 
was finding expression in the w’orks of Descartes 
and l^ibiiitz and gradually replacing the author- 
ity of the Aristotelian doctrines. But his greatest 
importance lies in the added impetus which his 
work gave to the study of anatomy, making the 
outstanding scientific achievement of the seven- 
teenth century’ the accumulation of a mass of 
anatomical descriptions and generalizations 
which have been the basis of all later develop- 
ments in this field. 

Toward the latter part of tlic seventeenth 
century the perfection of the microscope made 
possible, the exploration of a new world of living 
things. It enabled Hooke, Grew, Malp^'^^hi, 
Schwammerdam and Leeuwenhoek to provulc 
the basis of our knowledge of the minute struc- 
ture of plant and animal life. Ixreuw’cnhock 
(1632-1723) was the first to reveal the existence 
of the world of micro-organisms; he also dis- 
covered the human spermatozoon. l*he work of 
these microscopists was of particular importance 
in that it laid the foundation for the formulation 
of the cell theory. 

These new discoveries, undermining the older 
theories without as yet providing the funda- 
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mental concepts for a new series of directed ob- 
servations, led the biologists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to a preoccupation with 
systematic description and classification. I'he 
great leader in this movement was the Swedish 
naturalist, Linnaeus (1707-78), •who originated 
our binomial system of nomenclature and de- 
scribed in his great work, the Sy sterna naturae 
(1st ed. lx:ydcn 1735), all the then knpwm 
species of tlie plant and animal kingdoms. Early 
in the nineteenth century knowledge of the 
relationships between gnmps of animaU as well 
as of structure and classification was gieatly 
advanced by Cuvier (i76t>-i832), a pioneer in 
the application of the comparative method to 
anatomy and palaeontology. The work of 
Cuvier’s contemporary, Lamarck, added much 
to our knowledge of the invertebrate animals. 
I^marrk (1744-1829), how’cver, is chiefly note- 
worthy as the first to give a thoroughgoing ex- 
position of the theory of organic evolution, al- 
though his evolutionary speculations and those 
of liis colleague, Saint -1 lilaire, met with strong 
opposition and the dogma of the fixity of species 
remained a commonly accepted doctrine. 

When studies on the minute structure of plant 
and animal tissues led to the formulation of the 
cell theory by Schleiden and Schwann in 1838 
and 1839, modern biology as a separate science 
had reached the beginning of its period of 
maturity. This generalization had far reaching 
consequ^^nccs in the development of morphol- 
ogy, eml iv’ology’, histology and physiology*. The 
improven* Jilts of the microscope which made 
possible the study of cells also led to a greatly 
increased knowledge of the minute fonns of 
plant and animal life. The long and vigorously 
contested controversy as to whether these mi- 
nute forms might originate spontaneously out of 
organic irfiisions was finally settled in the nega- 
tive by the work of Pasteur (1822-95) 
Tymdall (1820-93), who showred that there is no 
critical and conclusive evidence that life is ever 
generated exri pt from some antecedent organ- 
ism. Pasteur in particular demonstrated that 
micro-oiganisms are the causative agents of 
putrefaction and fermentation, knowledge which 
has proved of great practical as well as theoret- 
ical value. Pasteur’s studies led him to think 
that such organisms might be responsible also 
for the causation and spread of infectious dis- 
eases. He found that two diseases of silk worms 
are caused by micro-organisms and contributed 
to the demonstration that anthrax, or splenic 
fever, is caused by a bacillus. These discoveries. 
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leading to the determination of the bacterial 
origin of several diseases, have revolutionized 
the science of medicine and have contributed 
greatly to the successful results of surgery. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the study 
of living organisms had been detinitely limited 
by the \’aguene$s of the current knowledge of 
chemical reactions. The development of the 
science of chemistry by Priestly and Lavoisier 
had removed some of these limitations and at 
the same time given a new impetus to philo- 
sophic speculation. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury the progress of organic chemistry gave the 
biologist a new tool with which to work, while 
the fonnulation of the theoiy of the indestruct- 
ibility of energy completed die general theoret- 
ical substructure of early nineteenth century 
science. 

With this new technical and theoretical equip- 
ment it was to be expected that biology would 
develop through a multiplication of detailed and 
specific studies. And thus for a time it did. But 
it W 3 L 8 with the enunciation of the theorj* of 
organic evolution by Charles Darwin in 1859 
that biology received its fundamental modern 
impress and assumed a dominant place in the 
'ornplcx of natural sciences, llie idea of evolu- 
tion was not entirely new, as enthusiastic his- 
torians soon demonstrated; it had been set forth 
in a quite developed form by Lamarck a century 
previously. But despite its obvious value as*a 
unifv'ing concept it had never before received 
widespread attention. The progress of the 
science of geology and the multiplication of de- 
tailed studies had furnished Darwin with a 
firmer sul>stnicturc for his theory*; at the same 
time scientists were more in need of such a 
logical fnimew'ork. 'Fhe social and philosophical 
implications of the doctrine of evolution were 
immediately apparent; it substantiated the fer- 
vent belief of the nineteenth century in progress, 
vrhile the subsidiary doctrine of natural selection 
justified in striking fashion the emphasis of con- 
temporary liberals on free competition and 
free enterprise. 

Thb taking over of the concept of evolution 
into the general cultural life gave a new im- 
portance to the science of biology, a new weight 
to all its conclusions. At the same time the doc- 
trine itself influenced the course of development 
of knowledge of living things. In providing a 
unifying theory it gave new impetus to the 
study of anatomy and morphology and especially 
to the little known field of embryology. In the 
search for proof or confutation of the theory the 


younger scientists unearthed masses of conflict- 
ing but valuable data. In the last decade of the 
nineteenth century cytology received the great- 
est attention, and technical metluHls were ile- 
veloped to a high point. I'hc ncrv'ous system in 
I'^rticular was studied in great detail, with the 
consequent laying of a foundation for tlic affilia- 
tion of biology with psychology, llie disco\ery 
about 1880 of the course and significance of 
fertilization, almo.st as in)[H)rtant as tite dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blcHid althoii^h 
less heralded, made (Hissible future work in 
heredity. During the .same years new studies m 
microbiology, especially in bacteriology, and in 
vegetable morphology* gieatly increased the 
range of biological know ledge. 

The inevitable result of this ncti\ ity was a re- 
valuation of the assumj^tions and hy]H>theses of 
the doctrine of evolution. Hie earlier attacks on 
the entire concept weie not renewed; insicad 
biologists began to diviile into opposing gioiips 
on the basis of their e\[dan.ition of the pnxiss of 
evolution. Darwin hiinsdt had put forth a 
variety of explanations; greatest emphasis was 
laid on the role of natural selection in iktei min- 
ing tlie solution of species, but he thought also 
that environment might have a direct influeme 
on bodily changes. The neo-Darwinians, most 
eminent among whom w'as August Wcismaim 
(1834-1914), made natural selection the sole 
cause of evolution. Another group, reviving 
Lamarck’s contention that acquired characteis 
might be inherited, attacked the arguments of 
the neo-Darwinists. The controversy tended to 
become sterile and contril>uteil to that waning of 
the influence of Darwinism at the close ot the 
nineteenth century which was both marked and 
hastened by the appearance and popularity of 
such philosophies as those of Carlyle and 
Nietzsche. 

Biology during the twentieth century has be<*n 
essentially experimental, and the enunciation of 
general thcciries has been followed by ^ atten- 
tion to particular researches. In tlie study ()f 
heredity, while the concept of evolution remains 
as one of the basic prcsuppoajkions, detailed ex- 
periment is providing richer apd more confusing 
knowledge of processes. Therediscovciy of the 
work of Mendel (1822-84), appreciation of 

theimportanceofmutation8b3rdcVries(i848- ) 

and other studies have set the problem in 
ent terms. At the same time biology is expanded 
so that if meets and mingles with other sciences. 
The study of heredity inevitably Iwds . 
study of eugenics and population with all their 
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social implications. Biological geography has plaa 
tome to add to the gmup of facts assembled by side, 
geographers or anthropologists. Some of the but! 
most striking recent work has bten m the field of thn>i 
biiK-hemistry, with esjuiiments on colloids and con\ 
on fermentation and especially with the dis- spec 
covery of the role of internal secretions. 'Fhe im- disti 
portance of biology for psychology is still not cons 
easily e8tiniat(‘d. 

IVIodern biology shows as jet no tendency to matt 
develop a new senes of iinifj mg generah/alions. rcmi 
It has remained almost entirely unaflected by cont 
the revolutionary concepts of the physical aspe^ 
sciences; in the doctrine of emeigent evolution o\id 
{ue Evoi i I ion) one can see a philosophical re- form 
action to certain modirn trciul^; hut in general Met- 
biologists, not t«)o greatlj troubled bj the lack of activ 
imilicd Cf>ncf‘pts, are devoting themsehes to Ai 
research on specific problems 'Fhis multiplicity is th 
of detailed studies and hjpotht^es makes it im- In hi 
possible to suinmai i/e < m n briefl> the substance ena 
of modern bioi('g». It is possible only to give each 
s'lino indication of the character of the general- ahon 
i/ations still aeceplt d, the substantial core of the three 
science the base from which new studies pro- with 
cecd and the conccjits vchkh have entered orgai 
most generalK into the contemporary l)ody oi uals 
scientific knowledge. proc 

It has become apparent that the fundamental even 
processes of gniwih, assimilation, metabolism, all h 
lespnation, evtretion and irritability are much nom 
the same in all organisms from the simplest orgai 
plants to the highest forms of animal life, thef 
Whether or not life processes are absolutely Amc 
distinct from the activities of inorganic ob|ects, allj 


place not by the addition of material to the out- 
side, as in the growth of most inoiganic bodies, 
but by the incorporation of assimilable materials 
thrfiughout the mass. This remarkable power of 
converting very diverse food materials into a 
specific variety of protoplasm isbne of the most 
distinctiv c of the attributes of living creatures. It 
constitutes the basis of individuality. Each 
organism is a kind of vortex through whicTi 
matter is continually passing but whose form 
remains fairly constant amid an ever changing 
content. The process of metabolism in its revcI^c 
aspect liberates encigy, derived laigely from the 
oxidation of organic compounds, for the per- 
formance of the functions of the organic body. 
IVletabohsm is thus the basic feature of life 
activ ity. 

Another general peculiarity of living creatures 
is their tendency to undergo cjxhcal changes. 
In higher foims this is exhibited in the phenom- 
ena of growth, development and finally death, 
each form tending to go through its cycle in 
about a given time, whether it be but a few days, 
three score and ten years or many centuries, as 
with the giant rcdwixid trees of California. All 
organisms have the power of replacing individ- 
uals through the process of repniduction. This 
pmcess alwaj's involves some form changes, 
even in the fission of the simplest bacteria, but in 
all higher forms it is associated with the phe- 
nomenon of development. In the more complex 
organisr*. development leads to natural death as 
the final ci>* uination of a scries of vital activities. 
Among lower organisms, however, death is usu- 
allj a fortuitous event. The process of simple 


living beings present a number of fairly distinc- 
tive peculiarities. Living subsiancc, or proto- 
plasm, is chemically M^rj' complex and unstable; 
it varies in composition not oiilv in diflerent 
organisms but also in diflerent organs of the 
body. Protoplasm is not inert Iv one substance, 
but a group of highly complex substances, al- 
ways assJbeiated in living bodies with many other 
materials such as water, salts and numen s 
substances in the form of food or waste products. 
This fact renders the sjmthetic formation of 
protoplasm by the chemist a task of stupendous, 
if not altogether insuperable, difficulty. 

Protoplasm, or in Huxley’s famous phrase 
“the physical basis of lif* undergoes a twofold 
process of waste and repair which is called 
metabolism; it is formed out of simpler constit- 
uents and it breaks down again into waste 
products. The building up processes are respon- 
sible for growth, which in living substance takes 


fission enables the organism to live in its de- 
scendants and, barring accidents, such organ- 
isms may be potentially immortal. 

The property of irritability which is common 
to all organisms enables them to react to the 
forces of the outer world. Responses to stimuli 
are exhibited by plants as well as by animals but 
it is only in the latter that behavior, as distin- 
guished from vegetative functions of life, 
comes to constitute a conspicuous and striking 
feature of vital activity. 

Of all the properties of living beings the power 
of adaptation is perhaps the most distinctive. 
The parts of an organism are not only admirably 
fitted for the performance of their special func- 
tions, but the activities of the several parts arc 
subordinated to a definite end: the preservation 
of the individual and the perpetuation of its 
kind. Organisms continually adjust themselves 
to meet the changes in their environment. 
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Spencer’s famous definition of life as ‘*the con* 
tinuous adjustment of internal relations to ex- 
ternal relations” lays emphasis upon this process 
of adjustment or adaptation as the very essence 
of vital activity. Meeting an object of prey a 
carnivorous ammal may respond by making 
efforts at pursuit and capture. If these are suc- 
cessful food is devoured; its presence in the 
stt>mjch brings about an adaptixe reaction in the 
secretion of gastric juice, then follow other adap- 
tive reactions on the part of the alimentary'’ canal 
and finally the absorption, transportation and 
assimilation of the products of digestion Organ- 
isms frequently restore lost parts by a scries of 
activities apparently guided by somi directive 
agency to the realization of this end Living 
creatures adapt themselves to changed condi- 
tions in manifold ways* muscles become stronger 
by exercise; bones become thicker v\hcn sub- 
jected to added strain; skin develops protective 
calluses as a result of frequent contact, and the 
individual may become acclimated to change's of 
temperature and immunized to vanous diseases 
A large part of the activities involved in the 
process of living consists in making responses of 
an adaptive kind. 

It is this remarkable adaptiveness which has 
led many to the view that mere physical and 
chemical processes can never provide a satis- 
factory explanation of vital phenomena Those 
who hold to what Loeb has called ”the mccha-* 
nistic conception of life” believ e that life phenom- 
ena are explicable in the last analysis in terms of 
the laws which obtain for non-living matter 
Certainly chemical and physical processes con- 
stitute a large part of the activities of the oigan- 
ism; but we have no way of knowing whether all 
the phenomena of life will eventually prove sus- 
ceptible of a mechanistic explanation. The vital- 
ists believe that there will always be some un- 
explained residue. They contend that life is 
something sui generis and postulate some tele- 
ological pnnciple or entclechy as its coordinating 
and directing agency. This fundamental con- 
flict of assumptions the progress of the science of 
biology has not resolved. 

It has been said that recognition of the cellular 
constitution of living matter is one of the theo- 
retical bases of modem biology. We now know 
that in all but possibly some of the very simplest 
forms of life protoplasm is ofganized into b^ies 
known as cells; each cell has a certain individu- 
ality of its own although all are dependent to a 
considerable degree upon other cells with which 
they are associated. AU cells are known to arise 


by the division of previous cells, amnis cellula e 
cellula. In higher oiganisms all arc descendants 
of tlie fertilized ovum or egg cell, which is a cell 
set apart for the tunction of repioduction. Some 
of the cells of the embryo produce other repro- 
ductive veils, but the majority of them arc modi- 
fied to fomi the tpitlalial, mubculai, nervous 
and other cells whiih mike up the organs and 
tissues of the bodv bince the primary germ or 
sex cells form llurefore both l)ody cells and 
other genn ci lls there is a continuous senes of 
cell generations from one organism to the next 
and through an indchnitc series of organisms It 
IS this continuit\ which forms the physical basis 
of heredity 

I'he basis of Vugust Wcismann’s well known 
doctrine of tlu contiiiuitv of tlic germ plasm was 
an emphasis on the distmetivcncss of germ 
plasm and bodv plasm \ieording to this doc- 
trine bodv plaati is piodiieed horn gcim plasm, 
but the latter is derived not from the body, as 
had been eommonlv held previouslv, but ftom 
antecedent germ plasm 'I hus olfspring resemble 
their parents lucaiise both are derivtd from a 
continuous stream of germinal substance wlmh 
is carried bv siieccssive lx>dies in a rclativelv un- 
modified form 

This method of interpreting he rcdit\ is a verv 
simple and nitural one It was used b\ Weis- 
mann as an argument against tin Lamarckian 
theorv of the transmission of ae(|uircd eharie- 
ters For if the germ plasm is not, strietl> speak- 
ing, derived from the bodv it would follow tint 
ace|uired characters, as distinguished from those 
which owe their origin to the germ cells, would 
probably not be transmitted to the offspring 
Those who reject tlie I.amarckian theory usually 
appeal, like Weisnunn, to the operation of 
natural selection as an explanation of evolu- 
tionary changes Darwin chose the term natural 
selection to indicate the similarity of the evolu- 
tionary process to the artificial selection prac- 
tised by breeders of plants and animals By 
choosing for parents those forms which happen 
to vary in the direction in which he desires to 
improve his stock the breeder ist able to produce 
many different varieties suited to his purposes 

Darwin had been greatly impressed by the 
striking accomplishments of selective breeding 
If It could be demonstrated that something 
analogous occurs in nature what might it not 
have accomplished in the millions of years dur- 
ing which life has existed on th^ earth? The idea 
that a continual selection takes place in nature 
was suggested to both Darwin and Alfred Russel 
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Walbce by Malthus* An Essay on the Principle of 
Population (London 1798), which demonstrated 
that the tendency of peoples to multiply at a 
geometric rate naturally leads to overcrowding, 
scarcity of food and other unfavorable conditions 
with the result that increase in numbers auto- 
matically brings about its ow’n check. It could 
scarcely be otherwise than that animals and 
plants, which tend to multiply at a geometric 
rate, should also be subjected to the same 
struggle for existence and checks to natural in- 
crease which are found in human populations. 
Only a small part of the oiganisms which are 
produced can possibly survive. Inasmuch as 
organisms breed up to the limits of suixsistence, 
and since numbers must remain about the same 
year after year, only two organisms, on the 
average, will survive to replace their two parents. 
All organisms vary, and as some are better 
fitted to survive than others the individuals 
which are preserved will in general be those 
which arc hff.t adapted to their conditions of 
life. Hence, as Darwin and Wallace argued, 
there is continually going on in nature a selec- 
tive survival dependent on difierences in heredi- 
tary endowments. Darwin amply proved that 
there was much variability among species in 
nature as well as among those under domestica- 
tion. Hence the survival of the fittest has every 
opportunity to operate and under the circum- 
stances can scarcely fail to do so. 

Thus natural selection, according to the 
Darwinian theory, constitutes the chief factor in 
evolutionary changes. It acts on c\cry peculi- 
arity of the organism, internal or external, whose 
variations may increase or decrease the chances 
of survival. It is ever tending to bring alwut a 
better adaptation of the organism to its environ- 
ment. It acts moreover only for the benefit of the 
species concerned. As Darwin admitted, nothing 
could afford a more serious difficulty to his 
theory than the evolution of stnictures of no 
value to their possessor, but solely of serv ice to 
another species. From the nature of the ca** 
everything produced by natural selection must 
have a utilitarian significance for its possessor. 
This consequence of the theory is one of con- 
siderable interest in relation to its application to 
the field of human relations. 

One of the most important theoretical bear- 
ings of the doctrine of natural selection is its 
relation to teleology, for it would explain the 
apparent purposiveness of organic nature by 
means of natural causes. This constitutes per- 
haps its chief interest for the philosopher and the 
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theologian. The biologist, however, is primarily 
interested in whether or not it affords a satis- 
factory explanation of oiganic evolution. On tliis 
point biologists entertain many different opin- 
ions. Some consider that its influence is trivial 
and concerned only with the elimination of a 
certain number of ill adapted variants and that it 
contributes nothing to the progressive develop- 
ment of the species. Others, like Weismann who 
speaks of “the all sufficiency of natural selec- 
tion,** attribute evolution practically to this 
cause alone. All sorts of intermediate positions 
have been developed by recent biologists but 
natural selection remains as the most widely 
accepted single tlieory concerning the cause of 
organic evolution. 

There is no doubt that natural selection is 
operative in the human species as well as in 
lower orginisms, but the way in which it acts is 
conditioned by the kind of civilization which 
develops in any given time and place. Some 
writers have contended that because of our ad- 
vances in medical and sanitary science and our 
custom of fostering the weaklings who would 
have perished in a more primitive regime the 
action of natural selection has been almost com- 
pletely abolished. There is, nevertheless, much 
evidence that selective elimination still goes on. 
It is manifested in the enhanced death rate of 
persons v\ith an inherited proclivity to various 
defects and diseases. Haemophilia, or bleeding, 
transmitt'v. as a sex linked Mendelian character, 
is a frequent 'ause of death. Persons with an in- 
herited tendency to contract tuberculosis or 
other germ diseases tend to be eliminated by 
natural selection. Most of all, natural selection is 
conducive to the elimination of the feeble- 
minded, among whom the death rate is rela- 
tively high and the infant mortality frequently 
excessive. Were it not for the higher fecundity of 
the intellectually subnormal, natural selection 
w^ould probably tend to get rid of this stratum of 
humanity with a satisfactory degree of rapidity. 

Selective forcto act in the human species in 
many ways. 'Phe eugcnicists and the sociologists 
have made many studies of the operation of the 
process. Thus de Lapouge in his work Les 
silectinm sociales (Paris 1896) has distinguished 
between military, political, religious and eco- 
nomic selection. Of all the forms of selection oc- 
curring in human society, that resulting from 
vv*arfare has elicited the most discussion. It is an 
interesting fact, bearing on the possible contri- 
butions of biology to a science of society, that 
both militarists and pacifists appeal to the prin- 
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ciple of selection in supporting their case. 
Several writers who admit that modem warfare 
tends to eliminate the best individuals of all 
contending parties nevertheless maintain that it 
leads to the supremacy of the best endowed 
groups and hence to the replacement of inferior 
by superior |H^oples. 'Fhe last few centuries, for 
instance, have witnessed an enormous expansion 
of the Caucasian race which has displaced more 
primitive peoples who had the misfortune to be 
in the w^ay. But if war has led in some instances 
to biological advancement, most modern w'ars 
between civilized nations cannot he said to have 
had this effect. I'sually they do not lead to bi- 
ological replacement and are in no way defen- 
sible fn>m the standpoint of biological evolution. 

Group conflict, however, has probably played 
an important role in the early development of 
the human species as it has in the evolution of 
social animals, .\niinal societies secure certain 
advantages for their members and may he re- 
garded as among the many de\iccs evolved by 
selection as an aid to siir\ival. First among these 
advantages is that of protection. In the members 
of societies of ants, 1k*cs, wasps and termites the 
instinct to resist attacks upon the group are 
strongly developed. In herds of wild hogs, cattle 
and horses an attack upon one individual will 
arouse the hostility of the whole group, and this 
tendency toward mutual defense affords a valu- 
able protection against predatory camivorea 
that might overcome an isolated individual. 

There are other advantages besides mutual 
protection conferred by social relationships. 
Sometimes a society is an offensi\e as well as a 
protective association, as in the case of packs of 
w*olves and colonics of driver ants. Or again it 
may be in part industrial, as with the bees, ants, 
termites and beavers. Animal sricieties present 
more than mere analogies with the social organ- 
izations of human beings. Both kinds of oigan- 
izations have a common root and mode of origin, 
and they have much the same biological signifi- 
cance. Like animal societies, human societies 
depend to a large extent upon social instincts 
and impulses. To understand the nature of man 
one must go far back into the earlier stages of 
evolution and try to gain some idea of the forces 
which have shaped the course of his develop- 
ment. Herein lies one of the chief contributions 
of biology to the study of human society. 

It is not alone the value of a knowledge of the 
biological factors in social phenomena which 
constitutes the importance of biology for the 
student of society. He must also be interested in 


the profound influence of discoveries in the 
biological sciences on the development of civil- 
ization. This influence in its earliest and most 
unorganized form is very conspicuous in such a 
field as that of agriculture. When man first 
began to cultivate the soil he made it possible 
to secure a much larger supply of food than had 
previously been available. The domestication of 
animals furnished him with beasts of burden, 
clothing and meat; and the cultivation of grains 
and fruits not only contributed to support a 
greater population but pn)duced marked 
changes in the character of social life. The 
enormous increase in population which occurred 
during the nineteenth century was due in no 
small measure to knowledge of plant physiology, 
of the causes and cures of plant diseases, of the 
methods of improxing varieties by selected 
breeding, of soil bacteriology, of effective 
methods of fertilizing and cultivating the soil, 
and of the methods of preparing and preserving 
the products of plant life. 

Kver since the dawn of civilization man has 
obtained fixid and clothing from the lower 
animals. A modern packing house taking advan- 
tage of the most recent biological discoveries 
utilizes animal products in much mfire numer- 
ous ways and even makes extracts from the 
various endocrine glands. But the most con- 
spicuous effects of advancing biological knowl- 
edge arc obsened in relation to the role of 
smaller fonns of animal and plant life. Although 
many of these, such as the insects which eftert 
the cross pollination of plants, are of licnefit to 
the agriculturalists, there are hordes of predatory 
insects and other forms which directly and in- 
directly do an enormous amount of damage. It is 
estimated that the losses due to insect pests in 
the United States amount annually to about 
$Hoo,ooo,ooo. There arc also numerous parasitic 
worms which injure plants and a larger number 
which infest animals. Alwut a hundred species 
prey upon men. Some very destructive plant 
diseases are causc^d by protoar>ans; others arc 
due to yeasts, fungi and bacteria. Tracing these 
diseases to their causes often leads to a discovery 
of a remedy. Man is engaged in a continuous 
conflict with numerous small creatures which 
attack his cultivated products, both pl^t and 
animal, and he has profited greatly in this 
struggle by his increased knowledge of the world 
of life. 

Biolc^iral knowledge has be^ of even greater 
practical value in relation to medicine and hy- 
giene. Anatomy and physiology fonn the foun- 
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dation of our knowledge of botli the normal and 
the abnormal functioning of our bodies. Some 
diseases, such as cretinism and diai>etcs, arc 
caused by an insuflicieiicy of a specific internal 
secretion, or hormone, and when the proper 
hormone is supplied a marked impro\emcnt 
frequently follows. Some of the most striking 
achievements of modern incilicine are based 
upon the control of bacteria. The almost com- 
plete elimination of jelkiw^ fe\er, the marked 
decrease of malaria, t)phoid fc\er, cholera and 
the plague, the wonderful achievements of anti- 
septic surgery anti the discovery of cflectivc 
vaccines and sera have contribiitetl much to the 
reduction of human mortal itv. I'hc modern 
interest in public liealtli programs has been 
both stimulated and made possible by increasing 
biological knowledge; along these lines further 
developments are to be expert cd. 

Biology assumes an even greater social signifi- 
cance through its contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the p-^r^eesses of herediu. In this new 
field the discoveries are as ut tof> partial to be 
applieil with any such certainlv as the simpler 
anatomical tir medical knowledge. (Jreat as arc 
the advances whkli have betn made in the 
study of eugenics, biologists as vet have onl\ the 
crudest teehnK|ues for jirev enling tlie perpetua- 
tion of undesirable human characteristics and 
are still less able to produce desired combina- 
tions of traits. 

Again and again, paiticiilarly since the 
general acceptance of the theory of evolution, 
piiilosophers aiul social scientists have turned to 
biology in the hope that it might furnish a due 
to the ends of individual and social existence. If 
life has developed from simplicity to complexity 
through certain paths, cannot the next steps be 
plotted? The idea of human society as an oqjan- 
ism with definite biological laws of growth has 
had a partiailar appeal for nuniemiis periods. 
But the doctrine of evolution itself combats the 
idea of (eleological development, while the in- 
crease of biological knowledge has broken dov\’* 
the old classifications of species and groups ana 
raised a doubt as to the reality of any unilateral 
path of progress. Students of society are being 
forced to a realization that they cannot look to 
natural laws for values or goals. Biology is unable 
even to define the limits of health without refer- 
ence to non-biologieal standards of acceptable or 
undesirable equilibria. Scicial health must be an 
even more relative concept. Certain diseases 
biology can help to banish; it can give some clues 
^ to the nature and limits of all life processes; it 
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can predict the results of some kinds of action; 
but to the question of final values biology, like 
all other sciences, can give no answer. Its partial 
replies are none the less to be sought and 
used. 

^S. J. Holmes 

See: Evolution; Organism, Social; MbCHANisM 
AM> Vitalism; IIiridity; Enmkcjnmjm; Eioi-mcs; 
Popli-viion; Rvc-i; Max; Animal So( ihiia; Human 
Nah Ri ; Ps\( iioi ocY, Mn>if im ; ScirscL. 

Consult: Notclenskiold, Erik, BmJnmms historia, t \ol8. 
(StfK.kho]in 1920-24), tr. b\ L. B. Evre (Xfw Yoik 
1028); DaiiipiLT-WetKim, W. C\ D., A Jhstofs of 
Suentt and its Relation Tilth Philosophy and Religion 
(C'ambndpc, En^;. 1929) chs. m, \iii; K^dl, Emman- 
uel, (jisthuh^i dtr hiolomsihtn 'Jhtorun (I.cipsic, 
pi. I, 2nd rd. 1913; pt. 11 1909), tr. b> E. J. Hat- 
field ri a melon 1930 ; Spencer, Herbert, Principles 
of /Wry;\, z \f>is. (rex. ed. L4mdon 1898-99); 
Holmes, S. J., An Inhuduitiou to Guicral Biology 
(New ^^)^k i92t>), JenniiH’s, IT. S, The Biological 
Basts o] Human \atuie (New York 1930); Woodier, 
J. W., Bwlogual Pnntiphs (lamdcm 1929); Huxley, 
Julian, liwaw of a Biologist (J^mdnn 1923); Paishley, 
Howard M , “Bioloiix ** in llistoiv and Piospeits of the 
StHhd Siicmis, td. bv H. L. Barnes (New York 1925); 
Hankins, F. H., An Inti odiu Hon to the Study of 
Swifty (New' ^ ork 1928) chs. \i~\ii; Sorokin, P., 
(jonUmpuraiy Sodulogual Theories (New York 1928) 
chs. i\-\ii. 

BIOMLTRY. Sie Anthropometry; Biology. 
BIPARTISAN BOARDS. See Boards, Ad- 
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BIRKBEC r (H’ORGE (1776-1841), English 
educational t*eformer. He studied medicine in 
London and in Edinburgh, where Brougham, 
Jefircy and Francis Horner were among his 
friends. In 1799 he became professor of natural 
philosophy at the Andersoiii.m Institution in 
Glasgow, wlierc he established lectures in sci- 
ence for artl.uns in iSoo. Sympathetic observa- 
tion of their needs determiiiid his action, and 
simple language in te.iching and the use of 
ctlectwe experimi'nts insured his success. When 
he left Glasgov ,n 1S04, shortly to become a 
medical practitioner in Ixiiidon, the mechanics^ 
class W’as continued and in 1S23 became the 
Glasgow Mechanics* Institution. Meanwhile in 
1821 Leonard Homer, inspired by the Glasgow 
example, founded the Edinburgh School of Arts, 
and Ae success of both these ventures led to 
the founding, under Birkbeck *s auspices and 
with the support of Brougham, of the Ia)ndon 
Mechanics’ Institution in 1823. This institution 
is now Birkbeck College of the University of 
London and has maintained a continuous tradi- 
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tion of part time adult education under the 
partial control of its students. Mechanics* insti- 
tutes spread rapidly throughout the British Isles^ 
while the examples of Glasgow and Ix>ndon» in 
particular, stimulated parallel developments in 
France and th<;.United States. It was Brougham 
who became the particular champion of the 
movement, but Birkbcck was active as president 
of the liondun Mechanics' Institution until his 
death, lecturing there regularly on a great 
variety of subjects and giving financial aid 
toward the construction of a building. Birkbcck 
helped to establisli other institutions in London, 
in which he also lectured. Moreover he was 
a founder and member of the council of Uni- 
versity College in London. He also played a 
prominent part in the agiution which had for 
its object the rc[>eal of the tax on news- 
papers. 

Mabfl PurniiAN 

Consult: Godard, J. G., Ceorae Btrkberk (and ed. 
London 1888); Bums, C. D., -I SJiort History oj 
Birkbetk CotU^ge (London 1924). 

BIRKMEYER, IL\RL VON (1847-1920), 
German jurist. He was a professor of law' at 
the universities of Rostock and of Munich 
(i.'»86-I9I2). As one of the leaders of the ‘"clas- 
sical school" of criminal law Birkmeyer ardently 
defended the principle of free will as the funda- 
mental basis of responsibility and upheld the 
notion that the primarv’ purpose of punishment* 
is retribution proportionate to the crime, not 
excluding, however, the lesser purposes of 
amending and deterring the criminal. Birkmeyer 
further drew' a sharp distinction between pun- 
ishment and purely preventive measures not 
depending on the question of guilt. In con- 
junction with J. Nagler and others he edited 
a series of treatises in criticism of the sociological 
school of Lis/t {Kritische Beitrdge zur StraJ- 
rechisreforntj 16 vols., Ixipsic 1908-14). He 
also contributed to the Vergleichende Darstellung 
des deutschen und audandischen StrafnehU 
(1905-09), published in view of the preparation 
of a new penal code for Germany. 

Alfrfd von Overbeck 

Jmpoftani tcorks: ‘*Uebcr Ur^achenbegriiT und Causal- 
zuaammcnhana im Strafrecht** in Oerichtssaal^ vol. 
xxxvii (1885) 257-357; Lehre f*on der Tftlnahme 
(Berlin i8<;o); Deutsches Strafpronessrecht (Berlin 
1898): "Schutzstrafe und VerKeltunasstrafe” in Ge- 
ricktssaal, vol. Ixvii (1906) 401-23; Strafe und ttch^ 
emde Massnakmen (Munich 1906); Was Idsst von 
Liszt vom Strqfrecht tibrt/fi Eine Wamung vor der mo- 
demen Richtung im Strafrecht (Munich 1907); Stu- 
diem zu dem Hauptgrundsatz der modemen Rtehtung im 


Strqfrecht; **Nicht die Tat^ sondem der Tdter Ut zu 
bestrafen** (Leipaic 1909 ); Sckuld und Grfdhrlichkeit 
in ihrer Bedeutung fur die Strqfbemessung (Leipaic 

1914). 

Consult: Beling, Ernst, in Kritische Vierteljahrsschrift 
fur Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft^ vol. Ivi (1923) 
307-24. 

BIRNEY, JAMES GIIXESPIE (1792-1857). 
American antislavcry politician and writer, 
Bimey is the outstanding example of the few 
slaveholders who abandoned faith in gradual 
emancipation and became political abolitionists. 
He was horn at Danville, Kentucky, of wealthy 
Irish Protestant parents, and was educated at 
Transylvania University and later at Princeton. 
After admission to the bar in 1814 and a short 
practise in Danville he removed to Madison 
Count), Alabama, in 1818. Here he secured the 
passage of a constitutional provision allowing 
the legislature to abolish slavery, and the enact- 
ment of two laws against importation of slaves 
for sale, both of which were soon repealed. 
In 1826 he became interested in the movement 
to cx)loiii 7 e freedmen in laberia and active in 
the American Colonization Society. Stiongly 
favoring emancipation by state law he rctunud 
to Kentucky in the belief that it was the most 
favorable abolitionist battleground. He eman- 
cipated his slaves in 1834, and when later he 
iniierited others he freed them also. Encounter- 
ing vigorous op}>osition to his ideas he moved 
to Ohio, where he started The Philanthropist 
(1836-37) and aided in the "underground rail- 
way” by which slaves w'cre spirited into Canada. 
In 1837 Bimey became secretary of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society and removed to New 
York. He was indefatigable in urging emancipa- 
tion by state and federal action and strongly 
opposed William Lloyd Garrison’s program of 
non-political agitation, Garrison believing appar- 
ently that slaveholders might be shamed into 
manumitting theii slaves or else, by a di^Iution 
of the Union, be left to practise the sinful system 
of slavery without interference. In 1839 Bimey 
was named for president of the United States 
by a small convention at Warsaw, New York, 
but declined the designation. In 1840 Bimey 
published The American Churches^ the Btdwarks 
of American Slavery (2nd cd. Newburyport, 
Mass. ^842), was elected vice president of the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention at London 
and ran for president of the United States as 
candidate of the Liberty party, reviving over 
7000 votes. As candidate again in 1844 he 
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received 62,300 votes, giving Polk the critical 
state of New York. 

Dixon Ryan Fox 

ComulV, Dimey, William, Jaws G. Birnev and Uts 
Times (New York 1890); Stanwood, £., History of 
the Presidency (rev. cd. Boston 1928;; Garrison, W. P. 
and F. J., William Lloyd Garrison, 4 vola. (New York 
1885-89). 

BIRTH CONTROL. This term has now come 
into general use to designate practises designed 
to prevent conception by the employment of 
mechanical, chemical and other means. Al- 
though for such practises the word contracep- 
tion is more accurate, the term birth control 
is now commonly applied to them as well as to 
those extreme forms of contraception, such as 
the surgical operations vasectomy and salpingec- 
tomy, which may result in permanent sterility. 
In its broader connotation the term includes a 
much wider variety of practises designed to 
reduce the iMimbcr of births or to adjust them 
to economic or ethical standards, including 
celibacy, postponement of marriage, abstention 
from intercourse, coitus interruptus, coitus reser- 
vatus, long periods of nursing, \arious surgical 
operations, abortion and e\en castration aj 
practised by certain religious sects, notably the 
Russian Skoptsi. Infanticide, especially of fe- 
males, seems sometimes to have aimed to reduce 
the fertility of the social group. Hence we may 
class it with abortion as a crude substitute for 
contraceptive knowledge. There arc certain 
other conditions which affect the fertility of a 
(Mipulation, such as child marriages, war and 
dangerous fxrcupations, and proof of ability to 
support a family as a prerequisite of marriage; 
but these cannot lie classed among measures of 
conscious birth limitation. It seems probable 
that some of the initiatory ceremonies accom- 
panied by severe mutilations of the sex oigaiis, 
as among the primitive Australians, ma) have 
injured, the reproductive powers, but opinions 
differ as to their effect an<l as to their purpe 
The term under consideration is now also 
occasionally used to imply a highly rational 
social policy of birth regulation, that is, an 
increase or decrease of numbers and control of 
quality of the population in conformity to 
increased knowledge and social needs. 

Methods of birth control have varied with 
the tjrpe of culture and the amount of available 
knowledge. Infanticide {9*^.) has been and still 
is widely practised among primitive peoples and 
was prevalent in all the east M^terranean 
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cultures of antiquity. Female infanticide has 
been widely practised in China and seems to 
have been nearly ubiquitous in India. In Eu- 
rope, after lapsing during the Middle Ages 
perhaps because of its severe condemnation by 
Christian morality, infanticide was revived with 
the industrial revolution; but in recent times it 
has again ceased to be an appreciable factor in 
population limitation although it often serves 
as a solution for individual difliculties. 

The use of abortion (y-t’.) as a device for 
the a)ntrol of births is also widespread. The 
methods used among primitive peoples — bodily 
violence and the taking of various concoctions 
and dnigs — are not always effective, especially 
when the principal reliance is placed on magico- 
rcligious rituals. It has been practised in his- 
torical civilizations in both the Occident and 
the Ori''nt and within recent years has been 
legalized by the government of Soviet Russia. 
Moreover it has become so fully a part of 
accepted custom even in Austria, Germany, 
France, F 2 ngland and the United States that a 
ainsidcrablc body of opinion in these countries 
favors its legalization as a health measure. The 
only alternative w’ould seem to be the legaliza- 
tion of contraceptive information and practise. 

The prohibition of sexual relations between 
spouses for more or less extended periods has 
l^en well nigh universal among primitive peo 
pies. The only class of these tabus which has 
had an 'q.j'trcciable effect on the prevention of 
births is rhu relating to the period following 
childbirth, ouch tabu periods sometimes extend 
to two three or even four years. There is 
considerable evidence that similar abstention 
until the child was w'caned was practised in 
ancient Egypt, India and Persia and is now in 
vogue in Egypt, India, China and Turkey. 
Among Eui'opeans, however, there seems never 
to have been a pronounced social requirement 
of pndonged abstention. Ecclesiastical authori- 
ties even when opposed to birth control by 
artificial mean^ approve the restriction of inter- 
course to the so-called “safe” period or tempus 
ageneseos. Such a method is of doubtful efficacy. 
Popular tradition and ecclesiastical maxim place 
the sterile period midway between menstrua- 
tions, but there is now clinical evidence that 
the six to eight days preceding menstruation is 
the most sterile period and that the traditional 
period is a highly fertile one. Long abstention 
when attainable nullifies a primary object of 
marriage and may produce such nervous ten- 
sion and irritability as to destroy marital happi- 
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ness. In actual practise it is found to aggravate 
prostitution and sexual irregularities. It is not 
therefore a methoil of birth control of wide 
applicability under existing marital and social 
conditions. 

Postponement of marriage has also acted as 
an instniment for the prevention of births. 
E.spousal of females among primitives usually 
takes place before or shortly after puberty. In 
the ancient empires marriage was everywhere 
a duty and fertile motherhood usually a sign 
of diune favor. However, in Rome during the 
mpire avoidance of marriage became so preva- 
lent that Augustus passed Laws against it. It 
was under Christianity that celibacy was 
elevated to the highest ethical status and even 
as late as the Council of Trent (1545-^3) was 
praised by ecclesiastical authority as superior to 
marriage. During the Middle Ages celibacy 
other than religious was infrequent, but late 
nurriages were common among the lower orders 
of society. Whatever economic and psycholog- 
ical restrictions still remained were nultillcd by 
the commercial and industrial changes of mod- 
em times. Today neither deliberate avoidance 
nor postponement of marriage is sufficiently 
expensive among western peoples to affect the 
birth rate greatly except in restricted social 
classes. Undue postponement seems certain 
to be accon^panied by prostitution, irregular 
unions and increase of venereal diseases unless 
free unions under conventionalised conditions 
are appmved. For this reason marriage at an 
opportune age, with the practise of contracep- 
tion for an indefinite period thereafter, is widely 
advocated in the interest of health, morality and 
social well-being. 

Magical contraceptive practises are reported 
from many tribal peoples, but effective methods 
such as the use of chemical substances or 
tampons of soft absorbent material are not un- 
known to them, especially to the Africans. There 
is evidence that practical methods were em- 
ployed by the ancient Jews, the German tribes, 
the Arabs, the Greeks and the Romans. Methods 
now in use in China and India are for the most 
part ineffectual magical rites. In Europe during 
the Middle Ages the limit of fertility for most 
marriages was set by nature. An Arabic manual 
of the sixteenth century, translated into the 
French as Les maStres d*amour^ gave some ac- 
count of chemical methods. Thcilhaber asserts 
that Arabian physidaris were cognizant of the 
protective pessary and of chemically treated 
suppositories. By the middle sixteenth century 


sheaths of fine linen and, shortly thereafter, of 
lamb*s gut were used in Italy. This device, 
which probably was much older, was recom- 
mended by Gabriello Fallopius, Italian anato- 
mist, for the prevention of infection and was 
first described by him in a work of 1564. 
Certain sophisticated elements, especially in 
France and Italy, doubtless knew of effective 
meth(xls a considerable time before 1800, and 
there is evidence that in the former country 
such knowledge was rather widely disseminated 
even among the peasantry. 

But in general the populations of w^estem 
Europe entered the nineteenth century with 
little knowledge of contraception. A quarter of 
a centuiy later, however, such know^lcdgc was 
spreading more or less rapidly in England and 
also in the United States. In France the decline 
in the birth rate became pronounced after 1830. 
In 1842 Bishop Bouvicr of Mans represented 
to the papal authorities that the prevention of 
conception was becoming very common and 
that its cLissihcation among the deadly sins was 
creating confessional difficulties. 'Fhe Curia 
Sacra Poenitentiaria replied that the confessor 
need not inquire into indixidual practise unless 
his opinion was asked. There is thus etulence 
that contraceptive practises were attracting pul)- 
lic attention in continental Ei]rO|ie before 1850. 

In England what is now known us tlic birth 
control movement has its ostensil'>le historical 
source in the population doctrines of Malthus. 
While he had developed the theory that the 
greatest evils from which mankind suffers are 
due primarily to an excessive rate of multipli- 
cation his attachment to traditional morality 
prc\'cnted his drawing the obvious conclusion. 
Nor did he greatly relieve his dark picture of 
human destiny when he declared in his second 
edition that man must choose between poverty, 
vice, pestilence, crime and war on the one hand 
and ‘‘moral restraint” on the otiicr. By “moral 
restraint” he meant “a restraint from nvirriage, 
from prudential motives, with a conduct strictly 
moral during the period of rcstcsint.” He him- 
self pointed out, however, that late marriage 
was all too likely to result in the even greater 
evil of sexual irregularities. Hit timidity thus 
led him into a dilemma. Some of his more 
radical contemporaries, among them James Mill, 
Benthar.i and Grote, were not long in drawing 
the logical conclusions from the combination of 
Malthusianism, utilitarianism and liberal eco- 
nomic theory. In the article “fcolony” in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britawpca 
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(5th cd, 1818) Mill broached the subject of 
artificial limitation of numbers. Three years 
later he said, “The grand practical problem, 
therefore, is to find the means of limiting the 
number of births.” 

The foremost position, however, among the 
early linglish noo-Malthusians belongs unques- 
tionably to Francis Place. In his Illustrations 
and Profj/s of the Principle of Population (Tendon 
1822; Mace denounced the doctrine of moral 
restraint as out of harmony with human nature 
and added, “The remedy can alone be found 
in preventives.” He argued eloquently and 
eflFcctively for “such precautionary measures as 
W'ould, without being injurious to health or 
destnirtive of female delicacy, prevent cfmeep- 
tion.” lie said nothing, howc\er, about meth- 
ods, but recent research has revealed that he 
very probably wrote and undoubtedly sponsored 
the distribution of the so-called “dial)olical 
handbills” of 1823, in which the evils of large 
families ai.J th. insist sponge method of avoid- 
ing them were set forth. He was also res])onsible 
for the con\ersion to jicvi-Mahhusianism of 
Richard Carlile, who published a rather coarse 
essay on “What is lane?” in his Republican 
(May h, 1825). Slightly altered and reissued the 
next year as livery Woman's Book; or^ What Is 
Lmr? it was the first book in the English 
language demoted exclusively to contraceptive 
theory and practise. 

This work w'as soon followed by R. D. Owen’® 
Moral Physiology (Ntnv York 1S30), which dis- 
cussed methods. It passed through many edi- 
tions. By far the most influential tract of the 
century, howxvcr, and the first important one 
by a medical man was The Fruits of Philosophy; 
or^ The Prwate Companion of Young Married 
People by Dr. Charles Knowlton, a Massachu- 
setts physician (first published anonymously at 
New York, January, 1832; icprinted with addi- 
tions, Boston 1833; reprinted in England about 
1834). Although iie was fined at 'raunton and 
jailed at Cambridge the author continued quiet 
to circulate this pamphlet. In England more 
than forty thousand copies of it w'crc sold before 
it became the basis of a famous trial in 1877. 

Meanwhile Dr. George Drysdale had pub- 
lished a widely influential work. The hkmetits 
of Social Science (Lond(»n 1854), which passed 
through thirty-five English editions and w^as 
translated into at least ten European languages. 
In it the autl^or sought to establish a more 
rational basts for sexual ethics; and he presented 
the case for «m al| families from the economic, 
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ethical and medical viewpoints. Among the 
considerable pamphlet literature of this period 
should be specially mentioned one by an Ameri- 
can physician. Dr. R. T. Tlirall, entitled Sexual 
Physiology (New York and London 1866). The 
most influential neo-Malthusian periodical of 
the century was the National Reformer^ 1860- 
93, edited for many years by Charles Brad- 
laugh. When in 1877 Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie 
Besant were tried in court for selling Knowlton ’s 
pamphlet the propaganda of the neo-Malthu- 
sians became much more active and intense. 
The effect of the now famous trial w»as electric. 
About 185,000 copies of the pamphlet were 
sold in the next three and one half years. The 
sale of similar tracts w*as enormously stimulated 
and an extraordinary demand created for con- 
traceptive devices. Among the new pamphlets 
was Mrs. Besant’s Law of Population (1st ed. 
January, 1879), of which about 175,000 copies 
were sold in twelve years. Mention should also 
be made of a sixpenny brodiure by Dr. H. A, 
Allbutt entitled The Wife*s Handbook (London 
1887), the sales of which have now passed the 
half million mark. 

The interest aroused by the Bradlaugh- 
Besant trial led to the formation of the Mal- 
thusian League in 1877 with Bradlaugh as 
president and Mrs. Besant as secretary; it was 
reorganized the next year with Dr. C. R. Drys- 
dale as president. The first number of its official 
organ. Tin Malthusian: A Crusade Against 
Poverty^ w published in 1879. In 1922 this 
league became the New (icneration I^guc and 
its orgai. The New Generation. During and since 
the war Dr. Marie Stopes has been an outstand- 
ing leader among English neo-Malthusians. 
In addition to being an active propagandist she 
was largely responsible for the opening in 1921 
of a RloAcr 5 Clinic for Constructive Birth 
Control in I/>ndoii and for the formation of a 
society with similar title having as its organ The 
Birth Control ISnws. There were reported to be 
over forty climes in English cities in 1929. 
Meanwhile the entire nation has been engaged 
in active discussion of birth control in all its 
aspects, stimulated by the deliberations of the 
National Council of Public Morals and of its 
special committees on the decline of the birth 
rate, on the ethics of birth ci^ntrol and on the 
medical aspects of birth amtrol. 

Little is known of the early propagandist 
movement in the United States. That it was 
effective is shown by the above mentioned works 
by Owen, Knowlton and Thrall, by the views 
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and practises of the Oneida Community and by 
the \ery early decline of the American birth 
rate. After the CiMl War fcar tos frequently 
expressed that the native stock would be ex* 
tinguishcd by an undue restriction of fertility. 
The passage oCthe congressional enactment of 
1873 {tnfra) was in part designed to restrict 
the circulation of contracepti\e information and 
de\ices. W'hile these continued slowly to spread, 
there was no organized propaganda on a large 
scale until the arrest of Margaret Sanger, a 
public nurse, at New York in September, 1914, 
and later of her husband, for the distribution 
of her pamphlet Family Limitation, The public 
interest aroused by these c\cnts was utilized 
to reorganize on ^Iarch 31, 1913, the National 
Birth Control Ixrague, which had been first 
formed bv Mrs. Sanger in 1914. Branches were 
soon founded in \ariou8 cities and se\cral states. 
In 1919 the \oluntar} Parenthood League was 
formed with Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett as 
president to agitate for the modification of 
federal lavrs. The first American conference on 
birth control at New York in 1921 attracted 
wide attention because of police interference. 
At Its close \anous bodies combined to form 
the Amencan Birth Control I^gue, which 
adopted as its official organ The Btith Control 
Review^ a monthly journal which had been pub* 
lished smee February, 1917, with Mrs. Sanger 
as editor. This league has sought the modifica* 
tion of state laws and the passage of a federal 
law legalizing the giving of contraceptive infor- 
mation by "'ph}sicnns only.” In 1923 it estab- 
lished at New York the first successful birth 
control clinic in America. This was under expert 
medical direction and found its legal authority 
in an earlier decision of the state court of 
appeals permitting the giving of contraceptive 
information to any wife diseased or threatened 
with disease. The following year a clinic was 
opened in Chicago; others followed in Baltimore, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Newark and elsewhere. A 
police raid on the New York clinic on April 75, 
1929, and the arrest of the physicians in charge 
resulted in wide protest; the indictments were 
dismissed shortly thereafter. 

Following the English trial of 1877 the neo- 
Malthusian movement soon became world wide. 
Leagues were formed for propagandist purposes 
in Holland (1885), Germany (1889), France 
(1895), Bohemia (1901), Spain (1904), Brazil 
(1905), Belgium (1906), Cuba (1907), Switzer- 
la^ (1908), Sweden (1911), Italy (1913) and 
Mexico (1918). Famous trials in Belgium, 


France, India and Australia stimulated interest. 
The World War gave an immense impetus to 
population studies. Mrs. Sanger toured the 
world in 1922 in the interest of the movement, 
arousing cx>nsiderable discussion in Japan, 
China and India. Several Central and South 
American states have manifested a favorable 
governmental attitude toward a>ntraceptivc 
propaganda. On the othei hand restrictive meas- 
ures have been taken m France and Italy 
Meanwhile the ideas of birth control advocates 
have been given repeated expression on an 
intenutional scale through the International 
Nco-Malthusian Conferences held at Pans 
(1900), Ll^ge (1905), The Hague (1910), Dres- 
den (191 i), Ixmdon (1922) and New York (192s) 
There has never been legal restriction of birth 
control propaganda in Pngland other than the 
general laws against obsctnit\ Recently at- 
tempts have been made by Roman Catholics 
and others both in and out of Parliament to 
create the presumption that contraceptive litera- 
ture IS of necessity obscene. In New South 
Wales the supreme court in i8tS8 sustained the 
right of publication of Mrs. Bcs.int*s Law of 
Population France had no law against the dis- 
semination of contraceptive infonnation or de- 
vices until 1920, when a verv drastic law was 
enacted The Mussolini government in 1925 
established similar restrictions. i)n the other 
hand the Mexican government in the same }ear 
gave officul approval and active supfK>rt to birth 
control propaganda. Recently alv) the Japanese 
government has relaxed its opposition 

There seems to have been no special legal 
restriction in this aiimtry until the New York 
legislature specifically included contraceptive 
information and materials m an obscenity ac't 
of 1869. In 1873, largely under the influence of 
Anthony Comstock, Congress enacted Section 
21 1 of the Penal Code. The primary aim of this 
law was to prevent the transmission of porno- 
grapliic publications through the mails^ but it 
specifically forbade the mailing of any printed 
matter or any drug or device designed to pre- 
vent conception. It made no distinction between 
the lewd and the scientific and did not exempt 
the medical profession. In quick succession the 
legislatures of all staters except North Carolina 
and New Mexico passed similar but quite 
varied laws. Twenty-four of these laws rnake 
the givir g of contraceptive information a crime; 
seventeen accomplish a similar restriction by 
prohibiting any information which will corrupt 
the morals of youth. 
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The principal opposition to the movement on 
ethical grounds has come from orthodox reli- 
gionists, especially those of the Roman Catholic 
faith. They argue that children constitute the 
natural and socially necessary culmination of 
marriage and that family relationships furnish 
an invaluable life discipline. These seem sound 
argumenU against induced sterility but not 
against an intelligent regulation of family size. 
The support of a small family on a high stand- 
ard seems to produce as t^hulesomc life values 
and character traits for all concerned as docs 
the deadening struggle for mere existence among 
a swarming progeny. Unrestrained reproduction 
promotes sensuality and indelicacy. Catholic 
spokesmen do not opi)ose family limitation as 
such, because they approve abstention and 
restriction of intera)urse to the mid-menstrual 
period. They allege, however, that the use of 
artificial checks is ‘‘unnatnmr’ and hence sinful. 
Their ethical argument thus centers about the 
means employed rather than about the motives 
or primary effect. With reference to this the 
British Committee on the luhics of Birth Con- 
tn>l said, “Civilization itself has been the story 
of man’s control o\er nature, mainly by mechan- 
ical means.” Moreover there is c\idcnce that 
Catholic theologians ha\e approved the use of 
means of preventing infection by men having 
illicit relations, declaring such means “morally 
indifferent in theinscKes” (Drysdalc, C. V., 
“Roman Catholics and Birth C^ontrol,” and dis- 
cussion with A. Vermccrsch, in Birth Control 
Review^ vol. xiii, 1929, p. 23 24). 

Socially amstriictive ethical arguments favor- 
ing birth auitrol point out the close relationship 
between the control of conception and the 
advancement of material well-being; the eleva- 
tion of the status of wifehood and womanh(KKi; 
benefits to the health and education of children 
when their numbers and the intcn’als between 
them are adjusted to parental health and re- 
sources; the senseless immorality of repealed 
and unwanted pregnancies followed by abortion, 
infanticide and high infant mortality, together 
with waste of parcntol strength, income ai. 
marital felicity. Birth wntrol frees w’onicn from 
enslavement to reproduction and introduces an 
era of voluntary motherhood. In fact there are 
now few strata in the population where the very 
large families of two and more generations ago 
are not looked upon as disgracehil evidences of 
improvidence and unrestrained sexual indul- 
gence. Control* is a primary means of attacking 
poverty and of elevating social life above the 


appetitive level of reproduction and food get- 
ting. By obviating the suspicion of increasing 
the population for future wars it is an essential 
prerequisite of effective world organization for 
permanent peace. It thus becomes one of the 
ethical imperatives of a civilized community. 
Whatever moral charges maj truthfully be 
brought against it in the light of a ratbnal 
morality may really be ascribed to the high state 
of individual freedom and well-being which is 
cmeiging and to the groping that must acconi- 
pany the efforts of men and women to achieve 
a larger mastery of their own destinies. 

Opponents of contraception advance the c{)n- 
tention that it is deleterious to physical and 
mental health. In brief they contend that the 
use of amtraceptives induces sterility, produces 
fibroids of the womb, disturbs feminine physi- 
ology by interfering with the far reaching con- 
sequences of pregnancy and creates a feeling of 
unsatisfied sex craving which leads to over- 
indulgence or destroys marital harmony. While 
these contentions apply mainly to induced 
sterility and not to birth restriction, there is 
wide difference of opinion as to their validity. 
Medical opinion as officially expressed has been 
slow to support birth amtrol openly, hut recent 
years have bn)ught out numerous expressions 
of approval by medical societies in England, 
(Germany and the United States. The Medical 
Committee of the British National Council of 
Public Morals declared unanimously that *‘no 
impediment should be placed in the way of 
those nicir»».'d couples who desire information 
as to conti ceptives, when this is needed for 
medical reasons or because of excessive child- 
bearing ytv poverty.” If there are ill effects from 
contraception they are probably slight, limited 
to individual cases or particular devices or offset 
by the general pn)gress of medical science. The 
fact is that with wider use of contraceptives 
the health and longevity of women have in- 
creased and infant mortality has decreased. The 
causal connection seems clear. Medical opinion 
strongly support the view that in the interest 
of maternal health and infant vigor two or three 
years should elapse between births. Contracep- 
tion is frequently prescribed as a measure of 
mental hygiene to allay the haunting fear of 
pregnancy which often handicaps marital felic- 
ity. An increasing number of physicians and 
hospitals are giving contraceptive information 
in specific cases such as pronounced psychop- 
athy in cither mate, tuberculosis, venereal infec- 
tion, heart disease, heritable defea, and in those 
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cases where there is danger of too many or too 
frequent births. Contraception thus is begin- 
ning to play an expanding role in preventive 
therapy. 

The birth control movement has stimulated a 
vast amount of research into the causes of the 
decline of the*^birth rate and the extent and 
consequences of ditTerential fertility. Recently 
active search for more facile and effective means 
of contraception has been undertaken. This has 
involved experimentation with various mam- 
mals, including monkeys, as well as further 
study of the anatomy, physiology and chemistry 
of human reproiluction. 1 opics of investigation 
by gynaecologists, geneticists and biochemists 
include: the time of ovulation and ameurrent 
x-aginal reactions; effects of irradiation by X-ray; 
effect of lead and dietary changes on fertility; 
spermatoxins and spcrmaticidcs; improved 
methods of steriliration, temporary and perma- 
nent. by tying the vas dtfenns or the Fallopian 
tubes or by uterine electric cauterization; meth- 
ods of arrest of ovulatkjn; artiticial initiation of 
the menses; and immunization. A considenihle 
number of these researches have been instigated 
by the Committee on Maternal Health of New 
York, Dr. R. L. Dickinson, secretary'. The 
Bn ’•h Foundation of Cleveland under the direc- 
tion of Professor T. Wingate lV)d<l has under- 
taken study along some of these lines, as 
has also the Institute of Sex-Physiology at 
Edinburgh under Dr. F. A. E. Crew. Finally 
considerable attention is being given to the 
improvement of existing methcxls, a field of 
study greatly benefited by the establishment of 
clinics under medical direction. 

In spite of vigonnis oppositkm and insecure 
legal basis birth control has become an accepted 
procedure for an increasing portion of the 
public. It is clearly the main factor in the recent 
decline of the birth rate among the white stocks 
of mankind. By 1900 the French population 
was approaching a stationary state; the uppei 
classes in several countries and especially in the 
great cities were no longer reproducing them- 
selves, a statement applicable also to much of 
the Old American element in this country. Some 
decline was necessitated by the dccrc^asc in the 
death rate and the great prolongation of life, 
but the decline has been far from uniform as 
between nations, classes and urban as against 
rural groups. French demographers and pub- 
licists have frequently pleaded for a release of 
fertility; the bugal)oo of the '‘yellow peril” has 
often been held up before western nations; 


recently prophecies of a Slavic inundation of 
western Europe have been numerous. There 
seems to be no present danger of colored race 
domination. Not only are the white stocks in- 
creasing faster than the colored, but they are 
in secure possession of most of the valuable, 
sparsely settled areas of the globe. The birth 
control movement is spreading to China, India, 
Japan and Russia. 

Birth control greatly acTcntuatcs the processes 
of repn)diiclivc selection in the population of 
the advanced natir)n8. Opjionciits of the move- 
ment even though they may reject eugenist 
claims frequently |H>int out that it is highly 
dysgenic in effect. As methods of aaitraception 
arc perfected, however, and spreail to all classes 
such effect will be largely if not wholly over- 
come. Moreover the movement for the segre- 
gation or sterilization of certain types gains 
headwu). No eugenic pr»licy tan be made effec- 
tive except through control of the fertility of 
different sliains, either voluntary or eomj>iilsc»rv . 
Changes in the relative fertility of different 
stocks may be expected to affeu the cultural 
future of western nations largely because culture 
is itself a social inlieritance. 'Fluis, for example, 
the relatively rapid mulliplication of Catholics 
as amipared with Piotestants, Jews and non- 
believers seems already to be a factor of con- 
siderable cultural significance in New England 
and other eastern states, a^ indeed also in both 
'England and (iennanv. Birth control is also 
altering the age distribution of the population; 
there will be a smaller pmporlion of youth and 
a greater social burden of f»ld age. 'Fhe full 
significance of these and other etlects of the 
birth control movement is now far from clear. 
That it lias promoted individual health, well- 
being and marital happiness seems on the whole 
clear enough; but whether there is a complete 
harmony between rationalized individual desires 
and scK'ial necessities is not clear. It Is within 
the bounds of possibility that the populations 
of western nations may decline in both quality 
and quantity. Such results even though immi- 
nent cannot be avoided by attacks on birth 
control for this has now spread beyond all recall. 
They are to be avoided only by the development 
of an intelligent population policy based on 
greater knowledge of individual and social needs 
than is now available. 

Frank H. Hankins 
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BIRTH CUSTOMS. In lower and advanced 
cultures the various customs which are observed 
in connection with the birth of a child have 
reference not only to its welfare, in both the 
present life and the afterworld, but also to the 
w'clfare of the mother, to tliat of the community 
and to th establishment of the child’s relation 
to the community and, in certain cases, to the 
father. 

It is a f^eneral rule among peoples of primi- 
ti\e iiilture that a woman ceases to cohabit 
with her husband from an early stage of preg- 
nancy until the child is weaned. Since the 
heha\ior of animal females is similar, the custom 
is probably ot biological origin, although like 
most birth customs it has recei\ed subsequent 
interpretations, connected in this instance with 
the notion of impunty. The rigorous isolation 
of women, often in special huts, and the tabus 
to which are subject during delivery and 
the lymg-ii» ’>tnod, tabus which arc in every 
respect similar to those obserxed during men- 
struation apparently pertained originally to the 
lochial state. They have, how'cver, by a natural 
confusion come to be extended to the child, 
who is considered to ha\e been bom in a state 
of impurity and who must therefore be purified 
by means of water, inunction, fumigation and 
so forth. 'Fhe food of pregnant women is the 
object of much attention in low'er cultures. 
Many articles of diet arc forbidden while others 
arc especially sought in order that they may 
impart their xirtues to the child, whose con- 
ception is sometimes ascribed to the food eaten 
by the mother. 

The birth of a child is in low’er cultures 
x’cry generally held to establish the relation of 
marriage between the parents. The husband 
commonly becomes knoxvn as “the father of 
So-and-so” and thereby acquires an indissoluble 
relation to the mother’s group. This relation is 
often emphasized by the extension to the hus- 
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BIRTH RATES. See Births. 

BIRTHS. The population of the earth increases 
by births and decreases by deaths. There were 
centuries in the history of mankind when births 
exceeded deaths and others when deaths ex* 
cecded births. 'Fhe last century showed an 
exceptionally high excess of oirths o\cr deaths 
due to a reduction of mortality. In the current 
century the surplus has been smaller as a con- 
sequence of a reduction of natality. y\ccording 
to the most recent estimates of the international 
Statistical Institute, the a\erage annual excess 
of births over deaths from 1920 to 1928 was 
15.7 millions or se\en eighths of 1 percent of 
the world population. This is an indirect esti- 
mate based on a comparison of census results, 
since we know very little al>out the actual 
number of births and deaths. Many countries, 
large and small, have no registration s>stem 
whatever and many countries have utterly in- 
adequate registration of births and deaths. 'l*he 
total yearly number of births in South America 
may 1 ^ two or three or four millions. For China 
a guess of nine millions would be quite as 
justifiable as a guess of eighteen millions. Taking 
the earth as a whole, all we can say is that the 
yearly number of births is very likely not lower 
than forty-five and not higher than seventy-five 
millions. 

The only major part of the world for which 
we have accurate birth data over an extensive 
period is western and northern Europe (Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Great Britain and northern 


Ireland, Irish Free State, Finland, France, 
Germany, Saar territory, NcthcrLmds, Luxem* 
burg, Norw'ay, Sweden anil Switzerland). 
Around 1850 three and a half million children 
a year were l>oni in that territory. Fifty years 
later the number of births wms four and three 
quarters millions. At present it is again about 
three and a half millions. If similar statistics 
existed for the United Slates the results Would 
probably read about as follows: around 1850 
one million children a year were bom; fifty \«irs 
later the number of luilhs was tw’o and a quarter 
millions; at present it is two and a halt millions. 
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The amsidcrable decrease of births in wt stern 
and northern Europe and the slight met case of 
births in the United States during the last 
generation occurred in a period when population 
increased by almost 20 percent in the former 
territory* and by almost f»o percent in the latter. 
It is indeed only by relating births to population 
that wc can obtain an adequate picture of the 
trend of natality. 

The simplest method of relating births to 
population is to compute the birth rate, i.e. 
the rate of newly born per 1000 of the average 
population. J'his birth rate in western and north- 
ern Europe, as indicated by the scanty statis- 
tics available for the early period, fluctuated 
considerably from 1750 to 1815 and tended 
downward in the tw'cnty-fivc years following 
the Napoleonic wars. 'Ehcn for almost half a 
century the birth rate on the whole remained 
constant. It is true that in retrospect the sharp 
decrease characteristic of modern times seems 
to have begun by the late seventies; yet in 1881- 
85 the Urth rate was still 31.4 as compared with 
30.8 to 32.8 in the eight preceding quinquennial 
periods. The decisive factor was the continued 
decrease of the birth rate in the eighties. The 
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nte dropped below 31 in 1887 and never 
reached 31 again It fell definitely below 28 in 
190S, Ixlow 25 in 1911, below 22 in 1922 and 
below 19 m 1927. Consequently the second 
halt of the eighties must be amsideied as the 
turning point in the trend of the birth late in 
western and northern Lurope 'I he decrease 
was slow up to the begmning of the twentieth 
century but has become more rapid since 1909 
The temporary rise in 1920, due to the many 
mamages postponed on account of the war, was 
boon followed by a new, cxeeplioiially rapid 
decline. 
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lor the United States, where no comprthen- 
si\L hirth stitistics exist, an cstmute bistd on 
the white ehildreii tminientcd in the ecnsuscs 
indic itcs that the birth rile w is cxtraoi din inly 
hit;h from lygo to 1S20, piobiblv txcctding 50 
throughrnit that period, uul chit it lell to ibout 
42 in the forties and tihiis, to about 3S or 37 
in the sixties and seeentus and from then on 
gradually to about 30 at the turn of the eenturv 
and to alxiut 26 in 1910 19 In 1928 it probiblj 
did not exeeed 21 

A eompaiiscm of the birth ritis for the whites 
in the l^niud States and in western and nortli- 
tm Europe shows that in the middle of the 
nineteenth century the rati was eoiisuKribly 
higher in the Unite*d Stitts But since the Inrth 
rate on the whole did not deeline in wtstem 
and northern Europe before the second h ilf of 
the eighties, the differcnec e\entuall> became 
smaller In the fust dceadi of this centur> the 
birth rate in Ixith Urntoiits was alxmt the 
same. The second decade, which included the 
World War, once more aerentuated the differ- 
ence But in the past ten jears the decline in the 
United States was again greater than in Europe. 

The birth ratt^shows the peret nlagc bv which 
3 population increases through the birth of 


children, but since it is calculated without 
regard to the sex and age composition of the 
population It does not afford an adequate gauge 
for the measurement of fertility If in a gi\cn 
population the percentage of women of child 
bearing age is large, the birth ^pie is likely to 
be high e\en if fertility is small; while if the 
percentage of women of child bearing age is 
small, the birth rate is likely to be low even if 
fertility is large 1 he fact that m G>lorado the 
percentage of women of child beanng age among 
the total population increased between ibOo 
and 1S70 from 3 2 to 20 i must have led to in 
enormous increase of the birtli rate whatc\er 
may ha\e been the number of births per 1000 
women of child beanng age It has become 
customary therefore to measure fertility by 
relatmg the number of births to the number 
of women of child bearing age If, tlien, child 
bearing ag- is assumed to cover the period from 
1^ to 50 years, the general fertility rate is the 
number of births per 1000 women of 15 to 
t;o yeirs 

Ihe general fertility nte on the whole has 
followed the same tiend as the birth rate, both 
in the United Stitts and in western and north- 
ern I urope This is due to the fact that in such 
large territories the percentage of women of 
chilli beanng age actually varies much less than 
one might expect in view of the enormous 
difference in distribution of population by age 
and sex 

TABLE III 

Women or i 1 id Bearing Agf in Pfrcent of 
T oi/i PoPCLATioN, 1S60 1920 

WiSTI RN AND 

XrAR I SITED States NoRTiifRS Pirope 


1S60 24 S4 25 89 

1870 24 99 2S 40 

18S0 24 67 25 03 

1890 2 S 19 25 29 

1900 2S 49 2S 70 

1910 25 97 25 89 

1920 2S 95 27 84 


^ Mr r I I t p I niU I St i( q tho pprrontij;.tq ire den\id 
fr ni I I s R 1 Its 1 r 1 uroi i lviu^\nski R R 1 hi 
liilin 3 1 irth ind V ths vol i p i" icrf lo ii2 

It IS evident that if the percentage of women 
of child bearing age in western and northern 
Lurope was 2^ 89 both in i860 and in 19^^* 
the tertihtv rate must have decreased in 1910 
as compared with 1S60 in exactly the same 
proportion as tlic birth late On tlie other hand 
even an apparently slight change in the per- 
centage of women of child bearing age is apt 
materwlly to influence the development of the 
birth rate. From 1911-14 to 1926 the birth rate 
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in weatern and northern Europe dropped from 
24.16 to 19.19, a decrease of 21 percent. But 
since the percentage of the women of child 
bearing age increased at the same time from 26 
to 28, the general fertility rate declined much 
more, namely from 2416-!- 26 92.9 to 1919-S-28 
= 68.5, or by 26 percent. Similarly the fall of 
the birth rate in the United States from 42 in 
1851-60 to 26 in 191 1-19 does not tell the whole 
story since the percentage of women of child 
bearing age rose at the same time from 24.2 
to 26. 

The general fertility rate indicates how much 


teenth century to about 3000 in 1919-^ and 
to perhaps 2500 in 1928. 

In studying the past or present increase of 
population no distinction nc^ be made between 
male and female births. But for every study of 
future development, especially in countries with 
a strongly declining natality, it is advisable to 
restrict the investigsition to the female births, 
to the potential future mothers. One will then 
find the number of girls burn to each woman 
or the gross reproduction rate. 

'rABLE IV 


the women of child bearing age add to the 
population through births. However, since it is 
calculated without regard to the specific age 
composition of the women of child bearing age, 
it does not afford an adequate gauge for the 
measurement of the actual fertility of those 
women. If among the women of child bearing 
age the percentage of women bet\^*een 25 and 
35 years is large, the general fertility rate is 
likely to be high even if the specific fertility in 
each age group is low. It is equally true that if 
the percentage of women between 25 and 35 
years is small, the general fertility rate is likely 
to be low even if the specific fertility in each 
gruup is high. Because of the increased per- 
centage of women between 25 and 35 Noiway 
in 1890-91 had almost the same general fertility 
rate as it had fifteen years earlier although the 
fertility in almost each age group decreased' 
considerably. It therefore becomes necessary to 
compute specific fertility rates by the age of 
mothers. 

Fertility rates for the individual years of age 
would then seem to afford a perfect measure of 
fertility as a whole. But the result appears 
cumbrous since it involves the consideration of 
about forty different fertility rates. However, 
the problem of fusing the different annual rates 
into one numerical expression is easy to solve. 
It is merely necessary to add the different 
specific fertility rates. The sum thus obtained — 
which may be called the total fertility — vindicates 
exactly how many children, with present fer- 
tility, would be bom to 1000 women throughout 
the entire child bearing period. 

Forty or fifty years ago the total fertility was 
4000 or 5000 in all countries of western and 
northern Europe with the exception of France 
and Ireland, where it was about 3000; in 1927- 
28 it was everywhere below 3000 and averaged 
about 2200. In the United States it dropped 
from 6000 or 7000 at the bq;inning of the nine- 
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Since the proportion of female to male births 
is practically the same everywhere, the gross 
reproduction rate follows the same trend as the 
total fertility. The number of girls born to each 
woman in the United States was probably about 
3 at the beginning of the last century and about 
2 or 2.5 in the various west and north European 
countries (except France and Ireland) in the 
eighties. By 1926 it had dropped to about 1.3 
in the United States and 1.12 in western and 
northern Europe. 

In comparing the American with the Euro- 
pean rates it should be kept in mind tliat birth 
records in most American states are not as 
complete as those in western and northern 
Europe, 'fhe low rates of some of the western 
states in particular may he disregarded because 
of inadequate registration. The gross repn)duc- 
tion rates would then appear to vary in the 
United States between 1.06 and 1.82, as com- 
p.ired with 1 .05 to 1 .43 in WTstem and northern 
Eurojx'. While the East and the Middle West 
seem on the v’ ' !<• to ha\c rcproiluction rates 
similar to those of western and northern Europe, 
the rates in >ome southern and western states 
remain considerably higher. But those southern 
aiul western states ha\c too small a |x>pulation 
materially to allect the results for the entire 
country. 

Tabic IV shows that the relation of the birth 
rate to the gross reproduction rate varies widely. 
Massachusetts, France and Sweden have about 
the same reproduction rate but their birth rates 
are 19,9, 18.8 and 16.9 respecti\ely. Uicmiany 
and Norway, New' York and New' Hampshire 
have about the same birth rate, but their repro- 
duction rates are 1.07 and 1.33, 1.09 and 1.24 
respectively. 

The gross reproduction rate show's how many 
girls are bom to each w'oman in the course of 
her lifetime, but since it does not take into 
account that a certain part of those girls die 
before hfiving passed through child bearing age 
it fails to indicate the number of future mothers 
bom to each woman. A gross reproduction rat 
of 1, such as prevailed in England and (lermany 
in 1927-28, obviously implies that natality is 
no longer sufficient to enable the population to 
hold its own, since even with the lowest con- 
ceivable mortality some of the mothers now 
living would not be replaced. But a reproduction 
rate of I docs not indicate how large the pnumc 
deficit actually is, nor docs a rate of 1.2 indicate 
whether with present mortality the population 
is apt to hold its own. In order to ascertain to 


what extent with present fertility and present 
mortality a population is reproducing itself it 
is necessary to apply the special fertility rates 
for female births to the number of women who 
according to the life table survive the respective 
years of age in the child bearing period. The 
number thus found which indicates how many 
future mothers will be born to each woman is 
the net reproduction rate. 

The net reproduction rate of course must 
always be smaller than the gross reproduction 
rate. Both rates could only be equal if all newly 
bom girls reached and passed through the child 
bearing age, that is to say, if they lived through 
the entire thirty-five years from 15 to 50. But the 
difference between the net and the gross repro- 
duction rates has decreased in the course of time 
with decreasing mortality. It was very large forty 
or fifty years ago, when, for instance, in Ger- 

TABLE V 

Gross and Nff Rf production Rates for Whites 
IN 'iiiE Untied Sfaies, 1919-20 


Statis 

Gross 
Rfi>roi>i € - 

Nkt 

Keproduc- 

Massachusetts 

TION Raik 

X -34 

110N Rate 
1.09 

Connecticut 

1.45 

X.19 

New York 

t.23 

1.00 

Pennsylvania 

I.S 3 

1.23 

Ohio 

1.24 

1.03 

Indiana 

1.3a 

X.08 

Michi^^n 

1.50 

1.20 

Wisconsin 

1.36 

1.14 

Minnesrf- 

1.39 

1.17 

Kansas 

J .35 

X.I5 

Man'iand 

1.41 

I.I4 

Virginia 

1.73 

1.43 

North Carolina 

2.01 

1.65 

South Carolina 

1.77 

1.46 

Kentucky 

1.65 

1.34 

Utah 

2.01 

1.66 

Washington 

1.15 

0.97 

Oregon 

l.IO 

0.94 

Cahiotnia 

1.02 

0.85 

Total 

1-38 

1.13 


Soune' See the forthcoming vol u of R. R. Kuc*yn8ki 8 
Jhf Jialame of Births and Deaths. 

many the average number of years lived between 
15 and 50 was but twenty. It was rather small in 
the United States in 1919-20, when the average 
number for the white females was twenty-eight. 
Tlic gross reprodurtion rate at that time — not 
halting mto account the deficiency in registration 
—was 1.38 while the net reproduction rate vras 
1.13. In the meantime the birth rate in the 
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United States Registration Area has dropped 
from 23.0 to 19.3. Fertility has decreased much 
more than mortility and the net repnxiuction 
rate pniKibly no longer e\ccetls i. In ^\estcrn 
and northeni Kurope the net reproduction 
rate in 1^26 ws 0.93 and has further declined. 

With fertility and mortality such as now 
pre\ail both in the Ignited States and in western 
and northern Kurope, a population is Ixiund to 
die out. This process of course will be rather 
slow. With the present .igc composition it would 
be decades before there actually would he an 
excess of deaths o\er births, and e^en in western 
and northern Kumpc it would be centuries 
before the population would be half of what it 
is now. 'Ihe process might be accelerated b\ 
emigration, although it will not of course be 
affected b\ immigration so far as the present 
population and its descendants are concerned. 
It could be stopped by an essential change in 
mortalit} or in fertility. But the future reduction 
of mortahtv in those ages which alone are 
dcHTiMce, that is, those under tiftv wars, cannot 
be ycry great after all that h«is already been 
acaimplished. 'fhe margin left for impro\cment 
has become too slight to be counted upon as a 
means to affect essentully the trend of fxipu- 
lation. For fertility the range of possibilities is 
hr wider. Fcrtilit)' might mcrease again; there 
are those who belie\e that such an increase will 
occur with increasing prospenty. However, in 
the past an increase of pnisjienty has not as a* 
rule resulted in an increase of fertility. On the 
other hand it is possible that bv reason of more 
widespread propaganda for birth control fer- 
tility will continue to decrease. While it is true 
that the decrease of fertility in the last forty 
years is mamiy due to birth control in one form 
or another, it might come to pass that the 
motives for birth control would be counteracted 
by other motives which might again make it 
desirable to rear more children. Any prediction 
would be mere guess work. 

R. R. KuenNSKi 

See: Population; Statistics; Registration; Iijlb- 
citiimacy; Child Mortality; Birth Control; 
Abortion; Eugenics. 

Consult: Kuczynski, R R , The Balance of Births and 
Deaths, vol. i- (New York 1928- ); Newsholme, 
Arthur, The Elements of Vital Statistics (new ed. 
New York 1924) chs. visi-ix; World Population Con- 
ference, Proceedings t ed. by Maniaret SanRer (Lon- 
don 1927) p. i29-<^9; Dublin, Ixmis I., and Lx>tka, 
Alfred J , *‘On the I'rue Rate of Natural Increase” 
in American Statistical Asaodation, Journal, vol. xx 
(1925) 305-39. 


BISMARCK, OTTO EDUARD LEOPOLD, 
Prinz von (1815-98), German statesman. 
Bismarck was born at Schdnhauaen of an old 
Prussian himily. He entered the diplomatic pro- 
fession and servcnl as secretary of the Prussun 
embassy to the Imperial Diet at Frankfort, be- 
coming plenipotentiary the same year (1851). 
His vigorous public repudiation of current 
democratic doctnnes and his protests against 
the sulx)rdinatc part played by Prussia in the 
Germanic Federation, which had succeeded the 
old empire in 1815 under Austria’s aintinued 
hegemony, had already gamed for him his 
sovereigirs favorable regard, and after serving as 
ambassailor in St. Petersburg and in Pans he 
rcxrcived the office of minister president in 1862. 
Convinced that three wars must be fought be- 
fore Prussia would be strong enough to a.ssert 
pnmacy in Germany, Bismarck sought and 
found occasions for them. By the war with 
Denmark in 1864 he gained for Prussia the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein and therewith 
a larger seaboard. At the close of the victorious 
war with Austria two years later he recjuircd that 
country to withdraw from the Bund and forced 
the North German states into a new coiifi dera- 
tion under Prussian leadership. Finallv bv the 
war of 1870 with France he put an i nd to l^mis 
Napoleon’s meddling in (rennati affairs and 
welded all the German states inio a rtvivtd em- 
pire enlarged by the roeovtrv ot the old im- 
perial territories of Als«iee* and Ixirraine 

For the following twent) vears Bismarck was 
the foremost figure in huropean polities. He is 
customanly identified with nationalism of a 
particularly egoistic type. It is true that in his 
political schemes and calculations he put his 
country first, s>stematieally following the 
pnnciple of do ut dis\ nevertheless he resolutel> 
abstained from aggression and to the last 
r^arded (Germany as a ’’saturated state” which 
had neither need nor wish for extended frontiers 
and asked only to be left alone. His governing 
motive was the maintenance of the existing 
territorial status, particularly wficre disturbance 
might menace g(x>d relations Ivith Russia and 
Austria-Hungary or between those states them- 
selves. 

In domestic policy Bismarck was an avowed 
opportunist. He tolerated parlUunentarism as an 
unavoidable necessity and based the Diets of the 
North German Federation and the later empire 
on universal suffrage; nevertheless by way of 
counterpoise he creat^ only 5 nc minister, the 
chancellor (himself), who was to be responsible 
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aolcly to the emperor, and gave to Prussia a 
dominant voice in the Council of Sovereigns, 
which shared power with the popular thainbcr! 
He also accepted political allies wherever he 
could find them, working sucecssiv ely with Con- 
servatives, National-Liberals and then again 
with Conservatives 

The period of his chancellorship was one of 
continuous internal development He reintio- 
duced protection for both industry and agri- 
culture, nationalized the Prussian railways, built 
canals, notably the Kiel canal connecting the 
North bca with the Baltic, and subsidized ship- 
ping companies, which in return organi/i d mail 
and traffic sen ices He also acc|iiircd extensive 
terntones in west, cast and southwest \fnca and 
m Polynesia, with a view to their development as 
trading settlements 

The working classes shared in the glowing 
prospentj Work was abundant and better paid 
and insurance laws providing for sickness, dis- 
ablement and old age were enacted, as well as a 
generous s\n « nf stitc suptnistd accident 
insurance free from the uncertainties of litiga- 
tion incidental to the more custom ir> “em- 
ployers’ liahilitv ” legislition Bismarck vn is with 
reason regarded as tiic foremost exponent of 
state socialism in his di> In his vilicitude foi 
the welfare of the laboring classes “reisons of 
state” weighed stronglv with him — he once 
spoke of the soci il insurance laws as a ‘ brihe ’ — 
vet he was also impelled bv genuine ethical ind 
even religious motives 4ind he never ensed to 
contend tint a thristnn stite which accepted 
that name must be willing to give effect to the 
principles of the faith it professed 

Nevertheless Bismarck’s firm belief in force 
as an mstniinent of national poliev v\as respon- 
sible for several unqualified misidventures 
Such were his bitter struggle with the Roman 
Catholic church (the so-called hulturkampO^ 
following the promulgition in iS70 of the dogma 
of pap}l infallibilitv , which he legarded as an 
attempt by the \aticjn to invade the pnroga- 
tivcs of monarchy and the civil povNcr, his 
tempt to frustrate the Social Democrats bv 
rigoroua coercive measures, and the exaspeiating 
policy of repression which he applied agiinst the 
nationalist Poles of eastern Prussia In all these 
exploits he was cvcntuallv defeated 

During the reign of WiMiam i, to whom he was 
attached by an unusual degree of personal loy- 
alty, Bismarck dominated the political scent 
With the acc^ion, however, of the strong 
wiUed, impetuous William ii (1888) a clash of 
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wills soon appeared inevitable, and the break 
occurred in 1890. Forced to resign, Bismarck 
retired to (riednchsruh, where he spent his 
last eight years in preparing his memoirs and m 
contributing to the Hamburger ha*^hrtchten 
sharp and caustic criticisms of t^e “new course” 
of German polities under the young emperor 

W H Dawson 

Works Bismarck, Otto \on, Die gesammelten Werke, 
vols (Berlin 1924-30) 

Consult Bismirek, Otto von, Gedanken und Erttme- 
rungtn^ 3 vols (Stuttgart 1898-1922), the firit two 
volumes tr b> A J Butler as Bismarck the Man, ind 
the Stall stnan, 2 vols (l^ndon 1898), Matter Piul, 
Bismarck it son temps, 3 vols (Pans 1905-08), 
Lgelhaaf, Cjottlob Bismarck (2nd cd Stuttgart 1918), 
Robertson C (i , Bnmarck (1 ondon 1918), Puller, 
J \ , Bismarck's Diplomai\ at its /emth (Cambndge, 
Miss 1922), Dawson, W H , The German Empire 
1S07 igi ;, 2 vols (Ixindon 1919) I or guides to more 
detailed studies Singer, A , Bismarck in der Litteratur 
(2nd ed \ enna 1912), and Hagen, Maximilian von. 
Das Bismarckhild in dcr Litteratur der Gegensuart 
(Berlin 1929). 

BISSOIATI, LLOMDV (1857-1920), Italian 
Soeidlist leader He was boin at Cremona, 
studied law and philosophj at the I niversitv 
of Bologni and became one of the first propa- 
gators of socialist ideas among the Crernoncse 
niral population He collaborated with Filippo 
Turati in the founding of La cntica ^ociale 
(1S90) and in 1S96 became editor of the new 
ofiicial Socniist central organ, the At anti, at 
Rome V V V ir later he was elected to the Italian 
parliament V first a revolutionary socialist, 
Bissulati lat 1 became one of the leaders of the 
refonnist wing of the Socialist party Lxpelled 
from the part) in 1912 because of his support 
uf the I ibvan war Bissolati thereupon formed 
a new parts (II Partito Soeialista Riformista) 
and published the rhione as its organ The 
part>, howv .er, never achieved any great influ- 
ence The thiec main points in its platform 
were universal suftrage (including illiterates), 
free trade and secession from the Triple Alli- 
ance Bissolati ^ ored Ital}*s cntiance into the 
World W ar on the side of the Entente and later 
himself served as a volunteer m the Italian 
arm> He accepted a position as nunistcr with- 
out portfolio in 1916 and was also a member of 
Orlando’s cabinet in 1917 After the war he 
was one of the few real Wilsonians in Europe, 
"line to the principle of nationality he bravely 
proposed, in Ins famous speech in MiLin, the 
abandonment of the German territories in the 
South Tyrol and the Greek Dodecanese islands. 
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He abo worked, although unsuccessfully, for 
an accord with the Jugoslavs. 

Roberto Michfls 

Consult: Donomi» I\iinoe, Leomda Bmolan # i/ mott* 
mento soiudi^ta tn Italia (Milan 1Q29), Rubbiant, 
FerrucLio, ll pensiero politHo di Leomda Bissolatt 
(Florence i92i)> lucci, Umberto, PoIUua edetonotma 
(Rome 1919) P 219-29, Muhels, Roberto, Stona 
entira del motnmento soaalista itaiiano (Florence 
1926). 

BJORNSON, BJORNSTJERNE (1832-1910), 
Norwegian author and publicist He was the 
center of every national and social movement for 
half a century and, without holding ofhcc, the 
undisputed first citizen of Norway. A great l}nc 
poet, a distinguished w riter of fiction and drama, 
a journalist and lecturer, he used his powers to 
rouse and unify the Norwegian people and to 
inspire them with his ideal of patriotism as 
service and devotion. Bjornson fought for the 
liberation of Norway from intellectual bondage 
to Denmark and political bondage to Sweden, 
but his fight w^as earned on without bittcrnesh or 
hatred. One of his ultimate objects was the 
establishment of a cooperative union of the three 
Scandinavian nations, and he saw in Norwegian 
dependence an insurmountable obstacle to the 
achievement of this end By his popular peasant 
romances he revealed to the Norwegians them- 
selves the values hidden in the common country 
people who had been least influenced by foreign 
culture. By his dramas on subjects taken from 
the sagas he aimed to give the }oung Norwegian 
nation a “gallery of ancestors “ 

In the seventies Bjornson experienced an 
inner revolution. Under the influence of Darwin 
and Spencer he abandoned his Christian faith, 
insisting that as high a morality could be 
founded on evolution as on religion. Obeying 
the dictum of Georg Brandes that literature 
should be concerned with present day problems 
he began in 1874 a long series of dramas and 
novels in which he used a modem background. 
He fought for a higher standard of ethics in the 
press, in business, in politics and in private life. 
The most heated discussion was precipitated by 
his play, A Gauntkt (1883), ^hich he makes 
woman throw down the gauntlet to man, de- 
manding of him an equal standard of purity. In 
1903 he received the Nobel Prize in literature. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen 

Comidt: Gran, Gerhard, Bjdmstjeme Bjdmson, 
H&vdsngen (Christiania 1910); Collin, C. C. D., 
Bjdnutjeme Bj^fmson, 2 vols. (and ed. Chnstiania 
>923); TopsOc-Jenaen, H. G., Den skandmavuka 


iMteratur fra 1870 ttl fwre doge (Copenhagen 1928), 
tr. bv 1 Anderson as Scandtnavuin lAterature from 
Brandis to cur Day (New York 1929) p. 43-53. 

BLACHE, PAUL M. J. VIDAL DE LA. See 
Vidal de la BlachI', Paul M. J. 

BLACK DEATH. The Black Death was a 
particularly severe visitation of plague which 
passed over Europe between 1346 and 13^0. 
The origin of the name is obscure and appar- 
ently not contempoiary; pt^hUntta or m<^a 
pestihntia was the designation common at the 
time Authontics difler as to whether the epi- 
demic l>egan in China or in northern India Ap- 
pearing in Europe flrst at the port of Caffa on 
the Black Sea, it was evidentl) ship-borne into 
southern and western Europe — to Constanti- 
nople, Messina, Genoa, Marseille and Avignon 
— ^and thence to the north. \ ivid descriptions of 
its progress and ravages come from man> of the 
great cities of Europe, and its psjchological 
effects in spreading terror and extravagance 
everjvvhere may be tiaccd in almost every con- 
temporarj chionicler. ^’hc most impressive 
literary description is to be found in Boccaccio’s 
preface to the Decameron 'I he plague is said to 
have intensified and stimulated the spread of 
such hysterical and pathological movements as 
the dancing manta, the activitic*s of the 1 lagel- 
lants and of the devil worshiping Liicifenans and 
the violent and ruthless persecution of the Jews, 
who were accused of bringing on the plague by 
the poisoning of the wells. It is also asserted, 
without much possibility of pi oof, that the 
plague contributed to the formation of a more 
cntical attitude toward existing social and 
religious institutions and, according to sonic 
writers, even paved the way for the Renaissance 
and the Protestant revolt. 

With regard to economic conditions the 
plague has not usually been held responsible for 
grave effects except in England. There it has 
been credited by many writers, cspcciafly by J. 
E. Thorold Rogers m his Six Centuries of Work 
and Wages (2 vols., I/indon 1884; nth ed., i 
vol., 1912) and A History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England (Oxford 186^1902), with 
having effected a revolutionary transformation 
of rural organization and the disappearance of 
serfdom. According to this theory the process of 
the oon»mutation of praedial services had very 
nearly been completed before the outbreak of 
the plague. The huge mortality resulting from 
the Black Death caused a scarcity of labor and 
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with it came a rise in wages. The landlords, de- 
siring to overcome this, attempted to force the 
peasants back into the serfdom from which the 
commutation of labor services had almost re- 
leased them before the Black Death. This led to 
the Peasants* Revolt of 1381. This theory has 
been invalidated by further investigation, in the 
course of which the progress of the plague has 
been subjected to a more searching documentary 
scrutiny in England than in any other country. 

In England the Black Death appeared first on 
the coast of Dorset in July, 1348; in East Anglia 
and in London the plague was most severe dur- 
ing the later spring of 1349; it was at its worst in 
southwest Wales in the same months and in 
north Wales lasted on into 1350. In York the 
mortality was heaviest from May to July, 1349, 
and in Lancashire there is apparently evidence 
that the months September, 1349, to January, 
1350, w'ere the most fatal. The rates of mortality 
recorded \ary consitlerably and are not usually 
reliable since it is often impossible to ascertain 
the total no-niai population. In selected groups 
percentages may be w'orked out; 40 percent 
among the clergy is a fairly authoritative esti- 
mate, but it might reasonably be argued that the 
clergy were particularly exposed to infection; 
among adult lay tenants rates as high as 75 per- 
cent anil as low as 4 percent may readily be 
found; in monasteries the rates differ from under 
10 percent to 45 percent or 50 percent. 

Medical authorities have recently advanced 
the suggestion that the epidemic included both 
bubonic and primar)’ pneumonic plague and 
that the two types ran concurrently, 'riiis fact 
would go far to explain discrepancies in the 
percentages alleged by historians, because both 
the methods of transmission and the rates of in- 
fection appear to be very different. Bubonic 
plague is spread mainly by the flea which Ihcs 
upon the rat; pneumonic plague, on the other 
hand, may also be transmitted by direct personal 
contagion. In modern India the rate of infection 
in epidemics of bubonic plague seems to be wrell 
under 10 percent; wherever pneumonic plag*^ 
occurs the rate is almost indefinitely higher. It is 
probable that the exceptionally high death rates 
prevailing in the spring of 1349 in eastern 
England were due primarily to the pneumonic 
type. It has also been established in India that 
the distribution of infiction in neighboring 
villages is erratic and quite incalculable, ihe 
same appears to be true of the distribution of the 
Black Death. C^nc township of a manor might 
lose seventy tenants while the neighbonng 


towmship counted only two deaths. A loss of one 
third of the population appears to be indicated 
in many cases, and a much greater loss in a few 
villages and towns. But in view of the limited 
statistics available and of modem parallels it 
would be unscientific to make any generalization 
as to the death rate throughout the country. 

The great need of historians for a large body 
of statistics recorded on a uniform plan is 
better met by the Bishop of Winchester's “Pipe 
Roll’* than by any other known group of recorcis. 
Full details are given of about sixty manors 
scattered over seven counties from Southwark 
to Taunton. On all but four or five of these 
manors the pestilence appeared, but the result- 
ing deaths were far from uniform. The economic 
influence of the losses cannot be reconciled with 
traditional descriptions. In the great majority of 
cases there were suivivors ready to take the place 
of the def 1 landholders, and within five or ten 
years no uncultivated lands remained. No cor- 
respondingly laige body of manorial evidence 
has been collected for any northern county, and 
it appears probable that the northern villages 
were far less uniformly infected than those of 
the south, while the type of labor seivice in use 
and the general manorial organization differed 
so substantially from those of the normal “three- 
field” districts that we must beware of arguing 
from southern analogies. The only possible 
cause of immunity which may be tentatively 
suggested by the e\idence is isolation, which 
evidently protected the richer classes to some 
extent. 

The effects of the Black Death on the system 
of rural ^onomy varied sharply, but it is now 
most generally agreed that they were compara- 
tively slight and evanescent. A temporary sys- 
tem of nine-year leases was adopted in some 
districts; in others the system of leasing land, 
both demesne and villein holdings, which was 
already making rapid progress, received con- 
siderable ‘.timulus. The custom of consolidation 
and enclosure of acre strips was evidently ren- 
dered easier. In suine districts sheep farming was 
stimulated, but usually the increase of flocks 
could only be slow and gradual. There wm 
heavy mortality among both sheep and cattle in 
1350-51. Broadly speaking, the old system was 
in fairly regular action again ten years after 1349, 
when the generation of children spared by the 
pestilence had grown up. The same period for 
recovery in the woolen industry is suggested by 
H. L. Gray. 

The effect of the pestilence on wages is more 
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difficult to estimate. Rogers asserted that there possible. Wherever precise evidence can be ob- 


was an immediate and permanent rise of 48 per- 
cent, and more recent enters ha\e laid great 
stress upon the evidence of the Statutes of 
Labourers and the ca^es of excess payments 
brought beforo the jubtices. On the other hand, 
as Maitland has demonstrated, there cMbted a 
very large surplus of lalxir ser\ ices at Wilburton, 
and this single example is conhnned bejond all 
doubt by the accounts at Wiiuhester, where 
very heavy mortality did not suHice to dtstrov 
the surplus. I'he cases of cxci'ss agiiculrural 
wages brought betore the justices appear to be 
few in relation to the area from which the\ were 
drawm; the trouble was more acut< among 
craftsmen. It is dilRcult to dl<%co^cr who w<ts 
paying the excess rates; |)ossibly the wealthier 
tenants were competing with the lord tor latior. 
Rates of payments are so intricate, the Statutes 
so inadequate in their categories and the 
methods of *\lodging’' them by block contractb 
so many that few wnters would venture tci give 
a precise tigure to tlie nse, which had begun 
before 1 349 and was, morcx)\er, long overdue. In 
many cases, however, wages termed a smalt item 
in the manorial budget and therefore did not 
grt ally influence metliods of husbandry. Elabo- 
rate and widespread evidence marshaled by T« 
W. Page has entirely disposed of the opinion 
that commutation was almost complete before 
1349 and that the Peasants" Revolt was the ^ 
result of an attempt to revhc pnicdial services. 
AH that can safely be said is that commutation 
proceeded after the Black Death somewlut more 
quickly than before. Well oiganizcd estates, 
however, and especially the monastic estates, 
tenaciously maintained the marks of servile 
status, and it was a question of status rather than 
of economic disabilities that produced the anti- 
seigneuriai elements of the Peasants’ Revolt. 
The plague merely gave birth in many cases to a 
smoldering feeling of discontent and an inarticu- 
late desire for change, which found its outlet in 
the rising of 1381. Nevertheless it is true Jiat 
the financial organization and administrative 
methods of the manor tended to break down in 
the later fourteenth century; payments in kind 
or in service were disappearing at the top of the 
social scale and they disappear rapidly in the 
manor after 1381 or 1400. But again, broadly 
speaking, their disappearance is post^ and not 
propter^ pestilenciam and must be ascribed to the 
concurrence of a number of causes. The effect 
of the Black Death was mainly psychological in 
that it made fundamental changes appear 


tained concerning towns (e.g. York) it seems to 
confirm the testimony of the villages showing 
hca\ y death rolls w ith a rapid filling up of vacant 
places and without .serious check to industry. It 
cannot be emphasi/cd too strongly that dis- 
interested reairds alone arc 8.ifc c\idence and 
that literary and ecclesiastical evidence has been 
o\ereinphasi/ed. 'Phe negative cxinclusions of 
English historians appear to be confirmed by the 
fact that no ecxmomic controversy has arisen on 
this point elsewhere in Eumpe. The whole 
problem, howecer, requires at pic'sent synthetic 
treatment rather than more local research. 

A. E. I.Lvni 
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BLACKLIST. A blacklist is « designation of 
persons, either directly or by reference to types 
or instances of conduct or expresskmi for invidi- 
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ous discrimination. Blacklists are a recognizable 
although not precisely (lcfinal)le sul)-class of a 
class of phenomena which would include at one 
extreme a private mental note that some person 
is not to be admitted to intimate friendship and 
at the other a prohibition by positive law. The 
forms and procedure of effective blacklisting 
are various. A blacklist by a single p<3werful 
individual — by a newspaper proprietor, for ex- 
ample, against certain advertisers or a certain 
class of news -may be as formidable as a 
blacklist by an organization. Such a semi- 
articulate blacklist as has been enforced when 
a boy is said to have “iiueered” himself in 
college may be more effectual than an index 
prohibitorwn publislied by pontifical authority. 

The mores of any fairly homogeneous group 
or class enforce variouslv a variety of blacklists, 
express or implied. DilFcrent times, places and 
conditions result in differences in blacklists, 
but the diiferences arc mainlv in form and 
degree. 'Hic same sorts of likes and dislikes, 
fears, prejudice t, i irds and aspirations which 
produced ostraci.sm at Athens and proscription 
at Rome operate novNadays at every pditical 
elettif)n to put members of defeated parties on 
a blacklist f>f ineligibles for ap|H)intivc office. 
"Ihe indix expnr^atorius ot Ci.risli.m Science 
differs only in name from that of the Church 
of Rome. Those to whom Iwth seem anach- 
ronisms might be advised to consider as well 
the resemblances as the differences of their own 
efforts to enforce cherishcil discriminations. 
Even the members of the Society of Friends, 
to whom coercion is repugnant, approach effec- 
tive blacklisting, within the range of their 
influence, by their aggregate of individual atti- 
tudes towards certain human weaknesses and 
passions. 

Wc all support some blacklists and detest 
others. Members of the National Consumers’ 
League, whose “White List*’ by implication 
blacklists, commercial establishments in which 
certain standards of consideration for customers 
and employees do not prevail, may hotly resent 
a blacklist of “enemies of the republic” (includ- 
ing officers of the Consumers’ League) circu- 
lated by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. The resulting inference that blacklisting 
ill the abstract is ethically neutral must, liovv- 
cver, be qualified; for the »^•ord blacklist in its 
usual application to extralegal coercion unques- 
tionably carries an opprobrious connotation. If 
We take at randoih widely removed instances of 
blacklisting, such as the laborer blacklisted by 
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employers, the college professor of pronounced 
views who is “not reappointed,” the merchant 
given a bad credit rating by a commercial 
agency, it is clear that the effect of blacklisting 
may be the same as if blacklisted persons w’ere 
subjected to legal punishment on accusation of 
acts not forbidden by general law and without 
opportunity to disprove or justify — ^ power 
which American constitutions deny even to 
government. It is felt that it is only by due 
process of law that a person may properly be 
subjected to a serious penalty or stigma, and 
there is an accentuated ethical revulsion from 
the concurrence of public officials in extralegal 
discriminations. A recent instance of such con- 
currence is the circulation by the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the War Department of a 
blacklist of persons alleged to be “conspiring” 
to undermine the government, which contained 
the names of a number of highly respected 
social workers who had also been blacklisted 
by various patriotic and commercial organiza- 
tions. A more frequent practise is that whereby 
municipal authorities deny or curtail oppor- 
tunities of addressing public meetings to per- 
sons whose names are on similar blacklists. 
Moreover due process of law itself may seem 
vitiated when prosecutions of producers of 
hooks or plays under indefinite obscenity stat- 
utes appear to be auxiliary to the blacklist of 
an antivice society rather than responsive to 
the law’s own ideal impersonal automatism, 
’"ven the oyJ.i it incor^xiration into law of such 
blacklists as : r. involved in prohibition, the 
protective tariff and laws penalizing political or 
economic heresy or the teaching of evolution 
will not abate the feeling of many that these 
measures are oppressive — because effective coer- 
cion, whether legal or extralegal, should enforce 
only the harmonious collective w^ill of a whole 
society. 

But every individual makes irreconcilable 
demands foi security and for advantage, and 
society as a whole is a bedlam of conflicting 
vills. The limits within which it may truly be 
said to have a harmonious collective will are 
narrow. Civilization, increasing the importance 
and autonomy of the individual, undermining 
ancient sanctions, disintegrating ancient mores, 
has narrowed them. It will not tolerate the 
harmony of primitive society, in which blacklists 
were not needed because concurrence in tabus 
was universal. It cannot satisfy the longing 
which each of us has for such a harmony — 
unless it can somehow diffuse throughout its 
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membeiB such an obligation of reciprocity in 
mutual service as Malinowski found in Poly- 
nesia. But the longing, whether or not it can 
ever be satisfied, is as ineradicable as the longing 
for individual freedom with which it seems 
incompatible. *1110 recent approach of cnili/ed 
communities under pressure of war to the one- 
mindedness of primitive societies was to many 
a positi\e satisfaction. Harmony had been 
achieved in war time by coercion. Why not also 
in time of peace? Bolshe\'ism in Russia, Fascism 
in Italy, in this country the post-war epidemic 
of blacklisting to enforce political and moral 
conformities — ^all are perhaps in a measure 
explainable as expressions of revived belief in 
the practical possibility of establishing coer- 
cively, upon one's own tenns, a repose which 
is not the proximate destiny of civilized man. 

Walter Nei les 
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BL.\CKLIST, LABOR. The blacklist in indus-^ 
trial relations is one of the employers’ weapons 
in conflicts with trade unions; it is the nearest 
analogy to the boycott exercised by trade unions. 
The action may be that of a single employer 
who lists the persons whom he will not employ; 
or it may be that of a group or an association 
of employers who agree among themselves not 
to employ certain designated classes of persons 
and who exchange lists of names of employees 
who have been discovered to fall within the pro- 
scribed limits. Such a list is intended as a rule 
to prevent the employment of active trade 
unionists or of persons whose activities in h< half 
of trade unions have brought them into unusual 
prominence. Leaders of an unsuccessful strike 
are sometimes unable to secure employment in 
the plant where the strike took place or in any 
plant in the same locality; this ban is said in 
certain instances to follow the individual 
throughotit the industry. Membership in a 
radical political organization or association with 
persons who hold such membership has been at 
tunes a bar to empk^ment, but the actual prepa- 
ration of a political blad^ is probably rare. 


The labor blacklist in some form or other 
has probably existed from the beginning of 
trade union organization. In 1833 the building 
emplojers in Great Britain required their em- 
ployees who had been members of the Operative 
Builders Union to sign the “document," a 
contract binding the signer to renounce his 
connection with the union. 'Fhc “document" 
has constantly tended to reappear in British 
labor history, even down to the World War. 
In the Ignited States the “document" appeared 
in the seventies ami eighties of the last century 
and was known as the "iron clail" contract; 
in the twentieth century it is designated by 
trade unionists as the "yellow dog" contract. 
From the existence of such contracts some form 
of blacklist may be inferred, for without it the 
contract would be of limited ertectivenesv,. 
Commons’ History of Labor in the I ^nited States 
mentions the use of blacklist as early as 183^, 
when cotton manufacturers in Paterson, \i\\ 
Jersey, blacklisted the children of strikers (vol 1, 
p. 421). It refers to the blacklist as coming into 
general use in the period following the panic 
of 1873. The Webbs in their History of Trade 
Vniomsm speak of it as an established pniitise 
in Great Britain in 1871 (rev. ed. London 1920, 
p. 284). 

The methods employ c*d in the maintenance 
of the blacklist cannot be described with finality 
because the prfx:ediirc is usually secret. This 
grows out of the fact that its effectiveness 
clepends as a rule upon stazTixy and the further 
fact that its practise is in many states illegal. 
However, the following methods are known to 
have been employed at different times and in 
different industries: the circulation of lists 
among allied employers; infonnation given over 
the telephone or through correspondence by 
former employers whose names are given by an 
applicant for work; and the use of “clearance” 
cards or “grade liooks” on which an employee's 
record is inscribed by his last employer and 
which has to be presented when he applies for 
a new position. I’his practise has been common 
in the shipping industry and to a lesser extent 
among the railroads. Another method is that 
of a central employment ofBde maintained by 
a group of employers and serving an industry 
or a locality. The applicant fot work must first 
secure the approval of the central office where 
elaborate records arc on file which make possible 
the weeding out of trade unionists or agitators. 
Examples of the use of this* method are de- 
scribed m Carroll D. Wright’s LtAar Disturb- 
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antes in the State of Colorado (published by 
U. S. Bureau of Labor, Washington 1905) and in 
Paul Brissenden’s “The Butte Miners and the 
Rustling Card” {American Economic Review, 
vol. X, 1920, p. 755-75)- 

It is equally impossible to estimate the extent 
of the use of the blacklist in the United States. 
Direct evidence is hard to obtain, because an 
employer mainuining a blacklist will seldom 
admit it, and a worker who is refused employ- 
ment usually has nothing more dependable than 
his suspicions on which to found his belief that 
he is the victim of a blacklist. Nevertheless in 
printed sources and legal testimony wc have 
some indication of the prevalence of the prac- 
tise. Richard 'F. Kly in his Labor Movement in 
America, published as early as 1886, referred 
to the blacklist as an established practise and 
cited some specific examples (new cd. New York 
1905, p. I lo-i I ). I ^abor loaders testifying before 
the Industrial Commission of 1901 were very 
positive in their assertions aliout its use (U. S. 
Industrial ii..^ion, Report on the Relations 

and Conditions of Capital and iMhor pMployed 
in the Mining Industry, Washington 1901, vol. 
xii, p. 248, 328, 349, 356). Laidlcr in his Boy- 
cotts and the iMhor Struggle presents a convinc- 
ing array of testimony as to the prevalence of 
the blacklist, quoted from the statements of 
labor leaders, ca)nomists, editors and public 
officials. Direct testimony concerning the prac- 
tise may be found in proceedings in the courts 
under both common law and statutes involving 
suits for daimiges and the constitutionality of 
legislation. Convincing e\’idcncc of the blacklist 
appears in the Report on the Steel Strike of XQTg 
by the Commission of Inquiry of the Inter- 
church World Movement (New' York 1920). 

Perhaps the most }H)sitive evidence of the 
widespread use of the blacklist is indirect and 
to be inferred fmm the use of what is known 
as the “spy system.” 'Fhe employment of spies 
or “un(Jer cover” men by many American 
employers is a practise that is widely known. 
Certain detective agencies specializing in thib 
type of work frankly advertise the nature of 
the service they are prepared to render. Evi- 
dence concerning the spy system ranges fmm 
confidential circulars prepared by such agencies 
and occasional editorial comment in publications 
of anti-trade union emp! »yers' organizations 
to sworn testimony in court and documcntaiy 
evidence of unquestioned authenticity. This 
evidence indicates clearly that one of the most 
^portant purposes of the system is the identi- 
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fication and elimination of active trade unionists. 

The effectiveness of the blacklist is difficult 
to measure. Some of the employing corporations 
that have been most successful in maintaining 
an open or non-union shop are known to have 
been most active in the use of spies and black- 
lists. Campaigns for organization in non-union 
territory arc constantly blocked by the discharge 
of men known to have joined the union or to 
have shown a sympathetic interest in the prog- 
ress of the campaign. The effectiveness of the 
blacklist is probably due in large part to psy- 
chological forces. Knowledge of its existence 
tends to create an atmosphere of suspicion and 
fear that is inimical both to the independence 
of the worker and to his willingness to join 
with others in any project of vrhich the em- 
ployer is likely to disapprove. The defenses of 
the worker and of his union against the blacklist 
are necess-irily limited. Blacklisting is one of the 
reasons for the employment of professional 
union organizers w'ho are beyond the reach of 
the economic powder of the employers. Migration 
to another locality, a change of trade or the 
adoption of a new name and similar measures 
entailing hardships offer some way of escape 
for the aflFected individuals. 

In the absence of statute the blacklist, in the 
form of a mere exchange of information, is not 
illegal. However, if the information is false or 
given with malicious intent and results in a 
failure to procure employment, the courts will 
entertain .action in damages. Twenty-five or 
more states h v e enacted statutes declaring some 
forms of the labor blacklist illegal. These have 
generally been sustained as a legitimate exercise 
of the police power by the courts where they 
have come up for adjudication. Their effective- 
ness is limited both by specific limitations in 
the statutes themselves and by the numerous 
ways by which a blacklist can be maintained 
without publicity. 

John A. Fitch 
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BLACKLIST, WAR. See Trading with thb 
Enemy. 

BLACKMAIL. See Extortion. 

BLACKSTONE, WILLIAM (1723-80), Eng- 
hsh jurist. Blackstone \^*as educated at Ox- 
ford and called to the bar by the Middle Temple. 
He was not at first successful in the practise of 
his profession. Turning his attention to the 
literary side of the law he edited Magna Carta, 
wrote essays on consanguinity, copyholders and 
other topics, and began the preparation of his 
Reports, On the advice of Alurray, the future 
l^rd Mansfield, he gave lectures on English law 
at Oxford and there became in 1758 the first 
Vinerian professor of English law; and it was 
his pre- Vinerian and Vinerian lectures which he 
revised and incorporated in the four voluines of 
his renowned Commentaries on the luncs of 
England (1765-69). His success as teacher and 
W'riter had resuscitated his practise at the bar, 
and during the latter part of his life he not only 
took an active interest in prison reform but was a 
member of Parliament (1768-70) and for ten 
years a judge of the Common Pleas (1770-80). 

Biickstone inaugurated university instruction 
in English law. In his use of the lecture method 
he merely followed the readers in the Inns of 
Court; but, by making English law a subject of 
university study and thus placing it beside the 
civil law of Rome, which from mediaeval times 
had been taught at Oxford and Cambridge, he 
departed from the narrow professional attitude 
of the Inns of Court toward legal education. 
Arguing for a systematic theoretical study of 
English law Blackstone not only taught its con- 
tinuity, unity and reason but in the spirit of 
humanism, as evidenced by the Commentaries^ 
he brought the law into close association with 
university studies in history, philosophy and 
politics. His great achievement, however, was 
his reduction to lucid and systematic statement 
of that disordered bulk of laws which h^d 
gradually accumulated since the days of Bracton. 
Although Blackstone lacked the originality and 
force of some of his predecessors in English legal 
literature, such as Bracton, Coke and Hale, his 
Commentaries^ written in a style at once digni- 
fied, urbane and clear, are the most complete 
survey of the English legal system ever com- 
posed by a single hand. They made English law 
as a system of justice comparable with the 
Roman law and with the continental civil law. 

Since Blackstone was not in any marked 


degree either an original thinker or a proficient 
analyst, that part of his work dealing with legal 
and political philosophy consists in the main of 
a somew^hat confused borrowing from Pufen- 
dorf, IxK'ke and Montesquieu. It contains 
nevertheless a few suggestive and forceful lines 
of Blackstone *s owm thought, in which, notably 
in his doctrines of social contract and sover- 
eignty, he improves on Locke. Some of his 
views on law and government are a milange of 
conflicting movements in the legal and political 
thought of the eighteenth century. Like other 
writers of his age he tends to confuse law and 
ethics. Certain of his contnidictions, such as his 
inconsistent statements on tlie supremacy of 
natural law and of parliamentary legislation, 
must be read, however, in the light of the general 
tenor of his whole treatise; for apart from 
ornamental phrases to the effect that a statute is 
void if contrary to natural taw, a mediaeval doc- 
trine which he derived from the philosophical 
speculation of Ix>cke, it is clear that Blackstone 
held to the doctrine of parliamentary so\er- 
eignty. His tendency to accept and elaborate 
older doctrines that were not in harmony with 
the practise of his own time is illustrated by his 
doctrine of the royal prerogati\e, more appro- 
priate to the Stuart period than to the eighteenth 
century, and by his doctrine that the sources of 
English law were statute and custom, whereas 
even in his day they had come to be statute and 
judicial precedent. His acceptance of Mon- 
tesquieu’s theory of the division of powders il- 
lustrates his tendency to adopt doctrines pio- 
pounded by other jurists without adequate at- 
tention on his ow n part to the facts of English 
legal and political life. 

Possessed of supreme literary judgment, 
Blackstone was eminently successf^ul in his ex- 
planation of the principles of law in the light of 
their historical development; and as a legal 
historian who possessed both learning and 
vision he illustrated in the Commentqpes the 
truths, stressed at a later time by Maitland, that 
the history of English law involves the compari- 
son of foreign legal systems and that in general 
the history of law is the history of ideas. His 
emphasis on the value of deeply footed customs 
and on the gradual development of law inakcs 
him also a precursor of Savigny and the histor- 
ical school of the early nineteenfii century. 

While Blackstone at various places in the 
Commentaries advanced proposals for sane legal 
reform he represented par cxcdDence the To^ 
conservatism of English legal thought in the 
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middle of the eighteenth century It was his 
complacent optimisn), an almost coinpUte satis- 
ractKin with the Knglish laws and institutions of 
his tune, which pnnoked tJie bitter criticism of 
Jeremy Rentham, who m 1763 had luard his 
Oxford lectures, and of John \iistin 'Ihus “by 
repulsion,” as Maiiu has obstixtd, Rliekstone 
inihienced the gniwth of the moxement for 
utilitarian legal reform and the dexelopmcnt of 
the schcxil of analvt1c.1l jiiiists 
Hlackstonc’s (.omnunttirns, partlv because of 
their influence on prole sseinal leg il writers, have 
been one of the e hicf hictors in the improvement 
of I nglish and Aineru.in legal literature '1 hey 
have been a pattern in aiithnrshi]i followed by 
le iding juiists such as Kent, Storv and Dieej, 
who have coniiyised Ixxikson institutional lines. 
Although in I nglaiul his miluenec on koral 
divtlopinent lus Ihui as Lompirtd with 

that of the masUiful Coke, in Xmcrica Bhck- 
stonc 1ns proMd to In one ot the doniiinnt 
tRiti\c forces in the i\ohition of liws and 
institutions 1 liv v\ii paid inlliicni( of his 
book on tlu of Wkptiuhntc iurtluud the 
prociss of the rniption of 1 nj'lish hw m the 
k^il s\ steins ol the tohnms, iftti the Ikchra- 
tion of 1nd(p(iuknL< it hclpid clack the 
tciuknc \ to ail(»pt 1 rench I iw in the okki states 
and was a powerful instrument for the extension 
of I ii^jlish law to the new slates thit weie being 
formtd from tlu wi stein ten Hones In the 
filming of the feekiil aiul slite eonstilutions 
Bl lekstones (sommiutaiu n were m pm a xehiele 
for the traUismisMon of the kaeiing ideas of 
I/)eke and Monte sepiieii 

II 13 H\/nil\E 

II ntk\ \ list <»t 1 ncli h ind f Mcicn cdilions ul ipt i- 
nons anil ihridiiiiRnts 4»1 tin. ( omnitniams will be 
found in the articli on HlieUsu ne in the Jhiti mury of 
\atw9Mi liu^Kiphy \ leeint stindud edition is b\ 
\N 1) I cwts, 2 sols (PhilKklphii ina2) 

( omult Tern, I dwarel Iho**nipht / juruhra (I ondem 
1870) llenthain, Jeuim I ( onnunt Kti tin ( omnun^ 
tarit V, a ( ftiit t\m of H lUuiw JUai ) ytntu s ( onmenttiru \ 
on thf J tmx of / td b\ C W 1 Mtett (()\te>id 

102K), with introduction, Oieis \ \ Blickstemcs 
( online ntanes'* m Nfifrowi/ ol h\ (mo*; 10) 
7 S. and I tetuns on thi Htlatum hitunn I on and 
labile Opinion in J ntflond duiint* tht \inct(tnth 
f ntury (2nd ed lAmeion 1914^ Ihuer, J 
Bradks, “TeathiiiKol I nulish Liw it I nisersiueJs” 
in his (Boston tooS) p ^(>7 87 Warren, 
Charles, Iltstorv of the ^Imtrnt Hor (B«>ston 1911) 
P M 7 87; Holdsworth, W S . Ifistoitans and Ut^lo- 
(New York 192H) p S 4 f’® Birkenhcid, 
I arl of (F. E. Smith), Fowtun hmihdi Jud^ts (Ixin- 
don 1926) p, 197-223; Pound, Rostoc, Spirit of the 
Common Law (llMton 1921). 


BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH (1821-1910), 
Anglo-American pioneer in the medical educa- 
tion of women and the first woman physician of 
modern times She was born in England but 
came to the United States with her family when 
she was eleven In 1S45 she begap her medical 
education, at first teaching herself and later 
receiving private instruction She was heavily 
handicapped by lae k of finances as well as by the 
current prejudices against professional women. 
After being denied admission to several colleges 
she was finally accepted bv the Cjcneea Medical 
School of Western New \ork, from which she 
was graduated in 1S49, the first woman in the 
United States to seeuie a medical degree There- 
after she studied in Pans and in London, return- 
ing to the I nited St4Ues in iS^o When refused a 
position in the department for women of a New 
York dispensary, she founded, with the assis- 
tance of her I iunge r sister. Dr Lmilv Blackwell, 
and with the support of a group of Quakers, the 
organization which 1 Her beeaine part of the New 
York Infirmary and College for Women In 
ib^iS she visited I ngland on a lecture tour, 
and wis the first womin to register under the 
Medical \et ot iS^S 1 en yt irs 1 iti r she settled 
in 1 ngland, yyh* le she aided in organizing the 
Izmdon School of Medicine tor Women and 
participated in the current moyement for social 
hygiene 

In he r autobiographical book, Pioneer If ork in 
Opt mill* tht \IidicaI Prnftsswn to 11 umin (Lon- 
don iSi)^, n d Ixmdon ieji4), she discloses 
the fact tint at ♦ c outset her choice of a ».arecr 
dey eloped not so much from an interest in 
medicine as ♦rom a eemyietion of the need for 
yyonien in such yyoik Ihis attitude was based 
not on any “anti-man'* 01 “yyomcn s rights” 
sentiments but on a deep sense e»f moral obliga- 
tion which y\as appaieiit also in her speeches 
and many ess.iys on the suhieet ot the 
ediicition ot the young and in her en- 
deayors t i the elimination of the double 
stand lid of morality Ihe immediate result of 
♦ r entering the mcvae-il piofession yvas a hasty 
shutting doyyn of the bars which had been left 
open beuiuse yyomcn had not been expected to 
come III Although the long struggle agamst the 
entrance of yyomen is not yet entirelj terminated 
It has become possible for thousands of women 
to do easily what required so much effort and 
perseverance on the part of Elizabeth Black- 
well. 

Lorine Prlfttb 
Cmmdt Stnichey, Ray, Ttw Came (lA>ndoii 1928) chs. 
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ix-x; WocKly, Thomas, .1 //ittorv of WonuM't Educa~ 
ttoH m the Umted States, 2 voU. (New York 1929) wl. 
11, p. S40-bi. 

BL\CK\V£LI,, LUCY STONE. S\e SroNE, 
Li cy. 

BL.\INE, JAMES GILLESPIE (183093), 
American statesman Blame aecpiiied his first 
political exptnence, alter si,\en years of teach- 
ing, in the state [xditus of Maine and as editor 
of the Ki/ifulHi JuunuJ at \ijgiista. He was one 
of the foundeis of the Republican party m 
Maine, became its state i.hainnan (1S59 
was elected to the state kirislaturc (iS^ 8 ) and 
to the Ihnise of Representatix es (1863-70) and 
was appointed stnator in 1676 As s{H:aker of 
the House (iVh> 75) he coiiMduIated his ptiht- 
kal position and b\ 1S7O had become an 
important presuicntial possibiht), but he was 
defeated for the nomiiution b} Ha\ts. A 
major hictor contributing to his liefeat was 
the charge that he had 11st d the spcakcr^hlp in 
1869 to aid railroads in which he was HnancialK 
interested - a charge which his friends thought 
disproved bv his speech in the House evplaining 
the incriminating ‘'Mulligm lartters** (1876) 
but which others thought at best “not proven.” 
Tl s episode alienated the Mugwumps, the 
reform group headed bv Carl Scliur/ 'l^hcir 
opposition, along v\ith the eiimitv of Conkling 
and his “Stalwarts” within the partv itself, kcfit 
Blaine from the nomination again m 1880, and 
in 1884, when he did receive it, was an impor- 
tant factor in hi-» defeat b) Cleveland. 

Blaines career, which he himself sketched 
in his Twenty Yean of Congress {j. vols., Nor- 
wich, Conn. 1SS4 86), remains one of the most 
brilliant in American politics, 'fhe “Plumed 
Knight'* to his friends, his “magnetic** chann, 
persuasive eloquence and undoubted ability 
made him a power for a generation. His most 
significant contribution was in his molding of 
foreign policy as secretary of state under (iar- 
ficld (1881) and Hamson (1889-92). At a time 
when American diplomacy was dominated by 
formula he built up a constnictivc poIic> and 
^ught to make it an expression of the fact that 
America was now a world power. Circumstances 
and politics thwarted his plans, w'hich were 
piobably premature, and gave him an unde- 
served reputation as meddler and blusterer. But 
the chief elements of his policy were a desire 
for closer relations with I^tin America and 
opposition to the exte ision of British power to 
the sphere of possible American influence. To 


secure an American controlled canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama he sought abrogation of 
the Clavton-Bulwer Treatv. He considered the 
Hawaiian Islands part of the American system 
and kxikcd forward to their annexation. i\ftcr 
a linn stand on the Bering question he sub- 
mitted the eontruversv to arbitration Althcnigh 
in 1881 Arthur and Frelinghiiysen thv\aited his 
plans for a congress of American states he had 
the satisfaction, on his return to office in 1889, 
of giceting the first pan-American conference. 
He v\as, however, iin«ble to persuade his paitv 
to cement, b> the granting of taiiff piefcicnce 
to l^tin .\mcnca, the coidial lelalionships he 
had built up at that gathering. 

H B Siiippn 

(aomuit SunwcHMl, T tjofitrs (jtfli hpie Jilantt , \incn 
can Statesmin soncM, \ul \\\iv (Ikistim 007), 'I \Ic 1, 
Vine 1 , y/ir Ponton Volu\ of Janus i, JUmne 
(\liniic.aiM>Iis H)27), loiktv, foscpli H, m Ihe 
Amt n* an Sun turns oj StaU and tfuir ihphnmn, 
ed b\ S I Hitnis, 10 vols (New \nrk 1^27 2g)\(>l 
\ii, p 261 «j7, ami \4il MU, p 107 H4 

BLAIR, riUNCIS PR 1 .ST()N (1791 1876), 
American editor and paitisa«i of Viulitw buk- 
son He gtadiutcd in 1811 fiorn Trans\|^anla 
Univirsitv in Kcntuckv, his native state, and 
threw hhiistlf at once into politual life, wluu 
he showed marked talents as a writer In 1S30 
President [ackson mv’tcil him to )oin in loiind- 
ing the W.islnngton (Jloht^ vxhich Blair edited 
and condiuud as the otiicial moutlipuce of the 
Democratic party until 1845 when President 
Polk forced him to resign for political icascins. 
In order that the public might have a better 
vision of the happenings in Congress Blau 
established and publisfied the Congnssumil 
Globe to record its debates and ads. This v\as 
the forerunner of the Congresnnnal Record^ now 
issued by Congress itself. During all this activity 
his pen displayed rare power; he was the parti- 
san editor par excellence and as a member of 
Jackson *8 “Kitchen Cabinet” he exercised ey 
tmordinary influence not only upon the pru- 
dent but also u|x)n the entire political life of the 
country. His social attitude is to be deduced 
from his advocacy of legislative control of 
judicial decisions, cheap western lands, the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for ckbt and direct 
election of the president, as vfeli as from his 
bitter opposition to nullification and extension 
of slavery. Although he maintained that Con- 
gress had the power to levy tariffs, nevertheless 
he ui^cd a cteady downward i^'faion. A political 
party waa to him merely an instrument for 
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registering the will of a group; throughout his 
career he prided hiinsclf on being not only a 
Democrat but a democrat, even during the 
decade following 1856 when he was afliliatcd 
vvith the Republican party, ol which he was one 
of the founders. 

OSWAI I) C I \KHIS()N ViLLARD 

(sonsult\ Ruell, A, C , of Andnfu Jfafkson, 

2 vols. (I-ondoii 1904) \oI II, p. 2SH 94; Ifcmtra, 
Claude Tite Party lianU\ of tht Jaikion Paiod 
(New York 1922) p. 160 70, 242 59. 

BLAKE, EDWARD (1833-1912), Canadian 
lurist and statesman. lie was born in Tpper 
C'aiiada and was called to the bai in 1856. After 
tlie federatum of 1867 he scr\cd as counsi,! in 
maii\ leading test case*? beloie the Judicial Com- 
mittee ot the Pii\\ Council I'hrough his 
bicadth ol learning and the cLuit\ <if his |uristic 
comeptions he n<it only acquiied a n pulation as 
I me ol the greatest constitutional law\cis ot his 
d\\ but succeeded in imparting a ntw dignitv to 
tin C aiudian Inr Mis u rm as runister of mstice 
(1S7S 77) was notable for the cuation of the 
Siij>rc!ne C'ourt ol Canada, which enabled tlie 
(aiuilian jiidieiarj to liandle man\ appeals 
which would otherwise Iunc gone to bngland, 
IS well as lot important changts and modiiiea- 
tions in the picrogatne instruments ot the 
go^e^^o^ generals olhee 'riicse changes ac- 
centuated the autononw ot the Dominion and 
pa\cd the way tor ihosi definitions, eomentions 
and customs which toda) guide the goMinor 
g* nc ral in his i^paeit} as pc rsonal rt jnesi ntati\e 
ol the king. Blake was also a leading exponent of 
pro\incial rights and laid the pcimancMit tounda- 
tions on which the btrmtuie ol pioxincial 
legislative power in Canaila has been built. 

Blake s career as statesman w is not especially 
effective. In 1879 he became leader of the 
Tahcral opposition to Maedonahl s grivernnicnt, 
but n tired in 1887 in favoi (if l«iuiicr. Ilis 
famous “Aurora Speech'* in 1874, the icsult of 
his brief fdentificat ion with the “Canada First” 
movement, has been called a landmaik in 
Canadian politics. By no means original in 
content, it advoczatcil federation of the empire, 
reorganization of the dominion senaie, piopor- 
tional representation, extension of the franchise 
^nd compulsory voting. 

W P. M. Kinmdv 

CoiMi///: Kennedy, W. P. M , ihc Comurutwn of 
Canada (Oxford 102a) p. 340 44, 4^0 Kciih, A. 
® » Pe^pomtbh (Jm'tmmttit in tftr Domwons^ 2 vols. 
Und ed. Oxford 1928); WalUce, W. S , ‘“I'hc Mesttry 
of Edward Blake“ in Canadian Maga^nne, vol. xxxix 


(1912) 395-400, and “The Growth of Canadian 
National Feeling” in Canadian Jlistoncal Rn^ieiv, vol. 
i (iQ2o) 136 65, and “Edward Blake's Aurora Speech, 
1874” in Canadian Htstorual Rtttew, vol. 11 (1921) 
249 71. 

BLANC, LOUIS (181 i-Sz), Frenph statesman, 
historian and thc^irist of socialism. Blanc came 
of a royalist family; his grandfather was guillo- 
tined during the French Revolution and his 
father had served under Joseph Bonaparte, 
whose downfall brought poverty to the family 
and to Blanc in his student days. Alter the Revo- 
lution of 1830 Blanc was editor of Bon sltis and 
later of the National^ and thus came m contact 
with the politiiral and social problems of his day, 
which he dc‘scnbcd in the Hi\tohe de dtx am 
(5 vols., Pans 1841-44, 12th ed. 1877-83; Eng- 
lish translation, 2 vols., London 1844-45). 
1847 he joined the staff of La reforme^ a paper of 
the extreme pft, and in the following vear was 
nominated by the people of Pans to the prov i- 
sional government of 1848, m which with the 
workiiMn, Albert, he represented the socialist 
element. The bourgeois majoiitv was hostile to 
Blanc, who scKin came under suspicion in connec- 
tion with the workers* demonstration of March 
17. Tht* I.,u\cmbourg Labor Commission, of 
which he was president, w^as deprived of real 
power, and the aU lun mtionaux {q «• ) organized 
by the minister of public works. Mane, were a 
caricature of Blanc's proposal. Compromised 
despite himself in the events of May 15, by vote 
^ the Constiluc .\s3Lmblv on August 26 Blanc 
was referred foi \ial to the Supreme Court of 
Bourges. In England, whither Blanc fled before 
the trial, he v.rotc a number of works justifying 
his put in the Revolution of 1848, among them 
the Pagi T de r/iistoirc di la m olution de fnrier 
jSfS (Paris 1850), and completed his monu- 
mental Ilistoirc de la ? i volution Jranfuhe (12 
vols, Paris new ed. 15 vols, 1S78), 

in which as a careful historian he permitted 
texts and tuuiccs to speak for themselves. He 
refused to iclurn to Fiance before the downfall 
. the Second Empire in September, 1870. 
Elected to the National Assembly in Februa^^^ 
1871, he sal with the extreme left, protesting 
against the severity of the repressive measures, 
without condoning, however, the viok*ficc of the 
Commune. From 1876 until his death Blanc was 
a member of the Chamber of Depiitic^s, where he 
headed a small group of idealist ra heals who 
refused to follow Clcmcnceau and Gambetta, 
and led in the struggle to secure an « nnesty for 
the condemned Communards. 
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A politician of rare integrity, Blanc was faith- 
ful during his long and varied career to the ideal 
of social reorgani/ation which would eliminate 
evils, root and branch. His plan was outlined at 
first in Organisation du trm^ail (Paris 1839, 9 ^^^ 
ed. 1850; tr. }fy M. P. Dickore, Cincinnati 1911) 
and remained substantially unchanged despite 
many criticisms, particularly from the followers 
of Proudhon and the *'pure** revolutionists. 
Although some elements of his dcKtrinc can be 
traced to his precursors — the emphasis on 
organization to Saint-Simon, the critique of 
competition to Fourier, the belief in the essen- 
tial goodness of man to Rousseau, the recogni- 
tion of the role of environment and evolution to 
Montesquieu — Blanc displayed a certain origi- 
natin' in his constructive proposals, particularly 
in the function assigned to the suite. For the un- 
limited competition of individuals Blanc wished 
to substitute a universal system of workmen's as- 
sociations, of ateliers sociuux, based on the prin- 
ciple **from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs.” The immense social 
capital would be adlcctively owned, the com- 
pensation for lalxir based on the amount of time 
devoted to w'ork and the exchange of gcxnls 
facilitated by the use of paper money represent- 
ing accumulated labor. The government through 
its ” minister of progress” should provide the 
initial stimulus for the new* system by financing 
the early associations and should later supeivise 
the functioning of the entire sj'stcm. In the 
transition stage the government should nation- 
alize railroads, mines, the Bank of France and 
the storage and marketing facilities of w'holesale 
and retail trade. Blanc insisted that only with the 
assistance of the state could this social trans- 
formation be aca)mplishcd. 

Georofs Bourgin 

Consult: Tchemoff, J., Louii Blanc (Pari-i 1004); 
Renard. E., La vie et Voeuire de lifane (loulouse 

1922), with a ccjmplete bibliography of Blanc’s writ- 
ings; Pechan, II., Louis Blanc, als Wegbereiter des 
modernen Sozialismus (Jena 1929). 

BLANQUI, j£r6xME ADOLPHE (1798- 
1854), French economist. Blanqui had a dis- 
tinguished career; he was the successor of J. B. 
Say at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 
(1833), head of the Ecole Sp^iale du Commerce 
(1830-34), member of the Academic des Sci- 
ences Morales et Politiques and first editor of 
the Journal da iconrmistes. His writing, although 
extensive and erudite, exhibited little theoretical 
originali^. His best known work, Ilistoire de 


Vdconomie politique^ was the first general treatise 
on the subject. Regarding political economy as 
embracing systems of policy as well as a Ixidy 
of doctrines, he interwove economic history and 
the history of economics in an enlightening if 
at times supcriicial manner. 

His dominant interests, however, w'cre indus- 
trial and commercial history and the welfare 
of the working classes. Although a liberal and 
a follower of Adam Smith he was much im- 
pressed by Sismondi’s writings and advocated 
positive governmental action for the prutcetioii 
of workers. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in an extensive investigation into the 
condition of the French agricultural classes. 

PAri. 'r. Honun 

Important iiorks: lUstoire de ruonomie politique en 
Eurttpe, depuis tes ant tern juiqu\i nos jours, 2 \ols, 
(Paris 1838; 5th cd. in 1 vol.. 18S2), tr. by E. J. 
Leonard from 4th ed. (New York i88o); Ht\ume de 
Vlastotte du commerce et de Vimlmtru (Pans iSiU); 
Ptecis fiementatre tVetonomie politique (Pans 
3rd ed. i8s7). 

Consult: Ousoir, Ta'on, Recherche des temhinres infei- 
ventionnistes (Pans 1901) chs. 111 i\; K^avltsihen 1 ^(^ 
Nikolaus, “J. A. Bl.inc|ui* dei ciste Wrkunder dci 
Idee des internationalcn Arbcitersi liutrLs" in Jahr^ 
btichef fiir Nat tonal okononne und Statntik, 3rd bci., 
vol. xl (1910) 349-5‘i- 

BLANQIT, LOl’lS AUCrS'IE (1805-8O, 
French revolutionist whose name is connectc'd 
with the current of French radical thought 
known as Blanquism. BhiiKpii, w hose father had 
been a member of the Convention in 1 793, made 
early revolutionary contacts when as a student 
at the Lycee Charlemagne he joined the Pari.s 
branch of the Carlionari and was initiated into 
their conspirative methods. In the Revolution 
of 1830 and in every subsequent revolutionary 
uprising in France Blanqui was a prominent 
figure. His leadership and influence w'cre espe- 
cially remarkable because he was imprisoned 
intermittently for forty of the remaining years 
of his life, sometimes under sentence jof death. 
He led the unsuccessful uprising of 1839, was 
outstanding in the op(x>sitioa to the Provisional 
Government following the Revolution of 1848 
and was involved in the uprising of August 14, 
1870, during the period of the Paris Commune. 
Throughout his career BIanq[ui advocated revo- 
luticn by coups d’t^tat carried out by secret 
ofganizations of carefully selected, armed mem- 
bers rather than by any deliberative procedure 
or mass organization. In the course of time his 
revolutionary program gained m clarity. In the 
thirties he was willing to struggle for the estab- 



lishment of a republican form of government 
as a step toward the ultimate goal of a com- 
munistic society which would guarantee to all 
free education, the right to work and social 
equality. Later he laid more and more emphasis 
on the ‘‘class struggle/’ an attitude which was 
made clear in his attack on Proudhonism. In 
his “Instruction pour une prise d’annt‘s/’ writ- 
ten in 1867, Blanqui placed even greater reliance 
on the workers and on the dMass 4 l)c3urgeoisie 
whom he considered a “secret ferment” in the 
capitalist order. According to this program the 
workers w'ere to arm themselves, seize the gov- 
ernment, disarm the bouigeoihie and establish 
a proletarian dictatorship. lla\ing won power 
they were to confiscate the large landed estates, 
establish state control of factories, annul the 
public debt and introiliice a progressive income 
tax. Blanqui recognized the necessity of placat- 
ing the peasants by means of special concessions. 

After Blanqui’s death his followers under 
Kdouard Vaill'^nt tried to amtinue the revo- 
lutionary tradition of their teacher, hut under 
the conditions of the Third Republic they 
adopted parliamentary methods and formixl a 
socialist group in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Some of this group were influential, 
especially in their iiuwitable endorsement of the 
“general strike,” in the formation of French 
syndicalism. After iqoo, however, Blan(]uism 
was completely merged in the French socialist 
movement. Internationally Blanquism was a 
significant factor in the formation of Marxism. 
JVIarx came in contact with Blanquism in his 
early years and during the period of the first 
International, where Blanipiist delegates under 
the leadership of Hudes were given adecpiatc 
recognition. 'Fhere can be no doubt that the 
Marxian concept of proletarian dictatorship can 
be traced to Blamiui and that Blanqui s ideas 
as formulated in his “Instruction* anticipated 
the strategy of Lenin and of the Ik)lshe\ iks. 

Lfw'IS I-. Lorwin 

Important works: La patrie cn danger (Paris 1871 
Varmie esclav^e et opprim^e (Paris 1880); Critique 
sociaie^ 2 \'oLh. (Paris 1S85). 

Consult: Geffroy, (Justavc, L'ettfemd (Paris 1897); 
Z^va^, A. B., j^uguste Blanqui (Paris 1920); 
maiiRet, Maurice, Auguste Blanqui (Paris 1924); 
Postgatc, R. W., Out of the Past (Ix)ndon 1922) p. 
?4-2s; Mason, E. S., “BlaiHiui and Oimmunism 
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By first intention the equiva- 
lent of evil speaking or libel {maledicentta)^ 
blasphemy has come by universal usage to mean 
evil speaking or libel of divinity, its attributes, 
derivatives and connections. To a very large 
proportion of mankind it is an act dangerous in 
itself and disastrous in its consequences — there- 
fore a crime. 'Fhe root of this attitude reaches 
very deep in folkways. Names and things early 
became continuous and interchangeable. £\en 
modern sophisticates are apt to low'cr their 
voices and l(x>k alM)ut them when they mention 
the absent powerful in a derogatory way, while 
to the primitive and the ancient mind a name 
w’as an c.\tremcly near and potent part of a 
personality, charged with its traits, its power 
and its fate. Attitudes toward the name conse- 
quently were the same as attitudes toward its 
owner and provoked like reactions. Hence the 
tabu of names among sa\^ges; the Eg}*ptian 
custom of giving children two names, the per- 
sonal and true one being secret; and the practise 
among the Greeks of calling priests attached to 
the mysteries by their sacred titles only — a 
practise which has its echoes in the Roman 
Citholic church w here cardinals take new names 
on mounting the throne of Peter. The names of 
the dead, of kings and of the gods were similarly 
tabu. As the name W'as the life and the power, 
to mention it w^as to bring back the dead, to 
conjure up the blasting power of the king or 
(^od. Utt«*ung it with impunity therefore re- 
quired a c« i lin defensive equipment such as 
usually pcrtiiuis to priests and kings. Those w'ho 
had such an equipment wxre in a position of 
advantage; they were “masters of the name” and 
thus masters of its power. By this mastery Isis, 
who won possession of the great name of Ra, 
made herself a goddess; Solomon, the Baal- 
Shem and the like are able to command the 
powers of earth and air. Blessings and maledic- 
tions of churches are pronounced “in the name 
of.” 

Mastery of the name w’as thus the privilege 
of the specialized few. In the mouths of the 
profane its mere sound might kill and its im- 
proper use might evoke the wrath of the divin- 
ity. Among the Greeks blasphemy was a crime 
because they feared the wrath of the god, 
among the Hebrew’s because they feared the 
instant blasting power of the name itself. Both 
peoples punished blasphemy with death, and 
among others tlie penalty varied from a fine and 
banishment to death. 

The distinction between the properly 
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equipped and consequently privileged specialist 
who is “tnastcr of the name’* and the pnifane 
outsider wHh is not, provided the basis of the 
attitude of the western world toward blasphemy. 
The thtxKratic law of tlie Jews, which made 
blasphemy a, deadly sin, became the canon law' 
of tlie church. 'Fhe guilty person was, according 
to Justinian’s Navelhie (Iwvii-lxxviii), subject 
to the extreme penalty of the law’. Its sciipo 
became aiincident with the doctrines, institu- 
tions, pri\ilegc3 and powers of the established 
order of political and ecclesiastical economy. 
Any denial or challenge of the orthodoxies 
concerning (lod or 1 1 is attributes or His re- 
vealed word, concerning Jesus ami llis powers 
or Mary and hers, concerning the authority by 
divine right of ehurch or state, constituted the 
crime of blasphemy. It was according to the 
scholastics the deadliest of all sins, the polar 
opposite c>f charity or lo\e. 

With the Refonnation the incidence of blas- 
phemy changed slightly. Hccicsiasticnl institu- 
tions had multiplied and ecclesiastical claims 
to the vicarship of Clod were corresi*>ondingIy 
manifold and competitive. Monarchy by dhiiie 
right grc>v in power and the oHensivc quality 
of blasphemy became more political than eccle- 
siastical — of course under the rules of tlic canon 
law. For even in Protestant aiuntrics such as 
England Christianity was held to be “part and 
parcel” of the common law’ and “all blasphemy 
and profancncss are offenses by the common 
law.” 'fhe same held true in the Briti.sh colonics 
of North America. Thus it w’as possil>le to treat 
as blasphemy a program of religious tolerance 
like tliat of Roger Williams. 

It might have been expected that blasphemy 
would cease to be a crime in the United States 
after the adoption of the constitution. But the 
First Amendment merely forbade Congress to 
legislate concerning “an establishment of re- 
ligion.” Moreover, in almost all the New Eng- 
land states and Maryland, Protestant f'hristi- 
anity was established by law. Even in those of 
the original thirteen states whose constitutions 
prohibited religious discrimination or prefer- 
ence, blasphemy was still held to be a crime at 
common law on the ground that if left unpun- 
ished it would tend to cause breaches of the 
peace, since the vast majority of the population 
was Christian. Nevertheless the actual number 
of prosccutiot^s in nineteenth century America 
was not great because of the general seculariza- 
tion of life positively effected by industry, 
science and free public education and negatively 


by the competition of the sects. In England, 
how’cvcr, where the church was established, 
there were no legal difficulties and social con- 
ditions were such as to make for more frequent 
prosecutions. Nokes in his HisUtry of the Crime 
of Blasphemy gives tables listing 138 cases of 
blasphemy prosecution at amimon law in the 
|)criod from 1617 to 1922, and 59 additional 
castes fn)m 1678 to 1842 which were pmbablv 
at common law. 'Hie blaspheiny pmsccutions 
of late Victorian times against such noted ration- 
alists as Braillaugh, F<K)te, llolyoake, Ramsey, 
Carlile, C(K)per and Watts w’ere tlie paradoxes 
of an apparently liberal England. But in 1883 
a change in the law’ was signalized when l/)r(i 
Coleridge, sitting in the case of Reg. v. Ramsey 
and F(X)te (75 Cox (Criminal (Jases^ 231) de- 
clared that “if the decencies of controversy are 
observed even the fundamentals of religion inav 
be atticked without the writer being guilty of 
blasphemy.” It was not, howexer, until \i)iy 
that the 1 louse of Ix)riis gave its approval to 
this view in the case of Bowman against tin* 
Secular Society Utd. (1977. Appeal Cascs^ 406). 

The gravity of iIk* otlense lias been shiftcti 
from u'hat is salt! to husv it is said. 'Fhc connec- 
tion of th(‘ alleged hlasphemv with st)ci.il or 
political radical! uu has become particularly 
imporUint. In 1926 in Btoekt(;n, Massachusetts, 
one Anthony Bimba was cleared of blasphemy 
by Judge Ring luit found guilty of .sedition, of 
which he w’us not accused. In 1928 a vvairant 
was issued on a charge of blasphemy for the 
arrest of 11 . M. Kallen, a speaker at a Saceo- 
Vanzetti memorial meeting in Boston, 'fliis 
W’nrrant, however, for reasons not made puldic, 
W’as vvitlidniwn before it was serv'cd. 'riie tend- 
ency in these cases h;ts been tf> give bldspheiiiy 
a secular ctinstniction as “breach of the peace,” 
“dksorderly amdiict,” etc., and so to charge 
the offense where other charges cannot lawfully 
l>e made. This, of course, would not rule 
out the |X)8sibiIity of treating blasphemy as 
a theological offense where an ecclesiastical 
establishment acquires enough influence and 
power. 

Horace M. Kallen 
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BLIND. No practical and uniform definition 
of blindness has been worked out. Several ready 
to hand definitions have been devised » such as 
inability to designate form or tv>lor, to count 
upon the hand at a distance of twelve inches, 
to read writing or print in large charaaers or 
to recognize chc human face. What is sometimes 
known as ^‘industrial blindness” is commonly 
defined as insufficient sight even with the aid 
of eyeglasses for the execution of economic tasks. 
More precise definitions based upcin medical 
examination refer to the proportion of visual 
perception still retained, fretpicntly the josses- 
sion of not more than one tenth of nonnal \ision 
in the better eye. 

The blind pripulation of the entire world has 
been roughly estimated as from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000. In the United States the census 
bureau rejiorted 52.567 blind persons for the 
year 1920, and computed the total blind popu- 
lation as 74,500. 'File estimates of special com- 
missions ff)»* til '^Mnd, which have been created 
in certain states, have usually been about one 
third higher than those of the census bureau. 

Blindness is more common among males than 
among females; the ratio in the Tnited States 
is 134.6 males t<» 100 females, 'fhis exeess of 
males is in some part due to their greater ex- 
posure to industrial accidents and to their 
greater liability to venereal disease. Blindness 
is found to a larger extent among colored races 
than among the while, pnihably in large part 
because of lack of pn>per medical care. It occurs 
in ever increasing measure with the advance of 
old age. Nearly one half of the blind jxipulation 
in America is over sixty, while only 7 5 percent 
of the general population are alxj^c that age. 
Under five years of age there are 32 blind 
persons per 1,000,000; at eight} -live or over 
there arc 15,858. 

The anises of blindness and therefore the 
degree of preventaliility vary grcall) in different 
sections of the w’orld . Tw'o of the greatest causes 
of blindness are becoming more negligible exer-- 
year in civilized countries where proper pre- 
ventive methods have been introduced. 'I hose 
are ophthalmia neonatorum^ aimmonly caused by 
venereal infection at birth, and trachoma, a 
highly infectious inflammation of the conjunc- 
tiva, partially curable by treatment or operative 
naeasures and preventable through isolation of 
centers of infection. Both arc diseases which 
flourish under unsanitary conditions aiul lack 
of skilled medical care. Ophthalmia neonatorum 
is commonest in countries such as India where 
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midwifery is practised with little medipaj super- 
vision and much superstition. In most civilized 
countries today the use of preventive measures 
at the birth of every child, whether or not 
venereal infection be suspected, is required by 
law and the rate of blindness from this cause 
is thereby cut down tremendously. Tniclioma 
has been an epidemic disease of military and 
civil life since 1798, when Bonaparte and his 
army invaded Egypt and brought it back with 
them. So far as it is traceable the disease Svcxns 
to have originated in Egypt and it is still rife 
there as well as in southeastern Europe, Arabia, 
China, Russia and Poland. Trachoma was one 
of the more imiHirtaiit causes of blindness in 
the Ignited States until 1907, when the new 
immigration act excluded aliens affected with 
the disease. Trachoma is now^ found mainly in 
certain rcr+ricted areas of the country, including 
localities in which Indians live. 

From the returns of the 1920 census it appears 
that nearly three fourths of the blindness in 
the Ignited States is attributable to disc^ase; the 
rest is due to external causes including accidents 
(alone responsible for al>out one sixth), poison- 
ing, foreign substances in the eye and malfor- 
mations. Of the blindness caused by disease 
over two thirds is chargeable to some specific 
affection of the eye and a little under one third 
to some disease of more general character. 
Among specific diseases of the eye cataract is 
most prcvilent; this disease alone causes about 
one seventii of all blindness. Less important 
are glaucomu, atmphy of the optic nerve, 
thalmia neonatorum, trachoma, retinal disorders, 
various corneal disorders (especially comcal 
nicer) and other affections including progressive 
mxopia. The leading general diseases causing 
blindness arc measic's, meningitis and scarlet 
fever. Venerval dLsease plays an important part 
in the loss of vision; directly and indirectly it 
is prohahlv resjX)nsible for not less than one 
sixth of all blindness in the United States. 

A large part the blindness due to special 
ocular disorder is w’ithin medical control. As 
indicated above, ophthalmia neonatorum and 
trachoma arc without much difficulty almost 
entire!} preventable. Cataract, glaiic-oma of an 
acute nature and not a few other affections of 
the eye might be greatly reduced in extent. 

Blindness from such general diseases as 
measles, meningitis and scarlet fever is now 
rapidly decreasing and might be almost entirely 
suppressed. Progress in the control of commu- 
nicable diseases will indirectly result in the 
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decrease of cases of blindness attributable to 
them. In individual cases blindness resulting 
from a general disease can often I>e prevented 
by early recognition and skilled treatment. As 
general health conditions, &initary measures and 
living standards are improved and with the 
widespread establishment of eye clinics there 
will be less occasion for blindness from these 
causes. 

Biindnc.ss due to external causes is also in 
large measure pre\entable. Blindness from acci- 
dents is fundamentally due to neglect or care- 
lessness on the part of the individual and to 
conditions of modern industry. In industrial 
establishments the eye may be struck by various 
substances, especially particles of living metal; 
or the sight may be impaired or destroyed by 
intense light or by ajiitact with heated or 
noxious chemical sul)stanccs. Blindness from 
such causes can be eliminated to a large extent 
by appnipriate siifeiy regulations such as good 
lighting arrangements, proper exhaust systems 
for the rerTio\aI of g:u«es and dusts, hexids or 
shields for certain operations and the use of 
goggles where\cr necess*iry. Conditions for the 
protectir)n of the eye in industry are steadily 
Tipnning. Legislation requiring the adoption 
of general safet\ measures i^ increasing, although 
as yet there is hut little specific mention of the 
eye. Workmen s compensation laws, now almost 
general in the Tnited States, pm\hle another 
impetus to the movement for the installation of 
safety devices. 

Hereditary blindness, although small in pro- 
portion, cannot be controlled since its manner 
of operation is as yet but little known. The 
factor of heredity is responsible for most of the 
non -preventable cases of blindness, which in the 
United States constitute one fourth of the total. 
Blindness of hereditary character is found to 
move through certain diseases, especially cata- 
ract, retinitis pigmentosa^ detachment of the 
retina, progressive myopia, etc. 'Fhe hereditary 
influence is illustrated by the ratios derived 
from the 1920 census report: 4.2 |x:rccnt of the 
blind have one or both parents blind, 9.7 per- 
cent blind brothers or sisters and 1.7 percent 
blind children. 

Blindness has always been looked upon as 
one of the heaviest of human afflictions. In 
earliest times the blind w^erc treated with but 
a limited degree of a)n8idcration, now and then 
suffering direct abise but more often only 
r^rded as hindrances to the able bodied. 
Often blindness was deemed a divine visitation 


or punishment for the misdeeds of those stricken 
or of their forefathers. In later times, purticu*. 
larly with the advent of Christianity, the blind 
became objects of pity and were cnamraged to 
beg; they became one of the traditional subjects 
for bestowal of alms l)y the benevolently in- 
clined. In the Middle Agi*s shelter and some 
degree of care were given the blind by the 
monks in hospices. In the following centuries 
we find sporadic instances of corporations for 
the care of the blind and attempts at educating 
individual blind persons. In spite of this the 
general attitude of indiflerence persisted well 
into the modem period, ami not until tlic last 
half of the eighteenth cc^ntiiry is there any evi- 
dence of a sense of social obligation toward the 
blind. 

Kv'on in the twentieth century the blind suffer 
grievously from misconceptions of their beliav- 
ior and abilities on the part of a general public 
which, paradoxically enough, is well disposed 
toward them. Tckj often the blind are iiganled 
as little more than betrgars, freiiuentlv with a 
special privilege to solicit alms on the assump- 
tion that they can do nothing else. Siieh treat- 
ment has a donblv injurious etleet: it licenses 
and encourages the bliiul person to play u{X)n 
his iiifirmitv , and it confirms in the public nund 
a sense of the utter dependence of this class. 
Another source of trouble is the inability of 
the public to recogiii'/e the vast difFerences 
between individual blind persons, 'rhe law, 
reflecting uninformed public opinion, is even 
slower to recognize the actual needs of the blind. 
It is not based on a scientific, well miinded 
concejitioii of the relation of the blind to society 
at large, although in certain states in America 
recent legislation in this field shows distinct 
impmvement. 

'I’he carlie.st intelligent attempts to improve 
the amditions of life for the blind arc found in 
the field of instniction for blind children. 'I'he 
first schrx)! for the blind was established by 
Valentin Ilaiiy in France late in the eighteenth 
century and its success eventually aroused a 
great deal of public interest. In the United 
States the first scho(d for the blind, the Perkins 
Institute, was established by Samuel Gridley 
Howe in Boston in 1829; it had some financial 
public support fre^m the outset. Shortly after- 
ward institutions were founded in New York 
and Philadelphia. The schools established sub- 
sequently throughout the United States achieved 
from the outset an amount of public support 
which is significant in differentiating them from 
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those which had grown up abroad. Those first 
established in the United States have for the 
most part remained private undertakings, in the 
hands of special bodies created for the purpose 
but with regular state assistance; the later 
schools have been strictly state institutions. Less 
than a dozen states are now without special 
institutions, cither private with state sup|)ort or 
entirely state supported. In a few states blind 
and deaf children are educated in the same 
institution, a pc^licy on the wliole undesirable 
but sometimes excused because of tlie small 
number of pupils. In an increasing number of 
American cities .special classics for blind children 
are being establi.shcd. There arc also what are 
known as .sight .saving classes for the partially 
blind; in some cases these special clas.ses operate 
under state laws with the aid of state funds. 
In certain states sc'holarships are provided for 
the blind at regular colleges, and the idea of a 
special college for the blind has been raised but 
has been gone *..!!; abandoned. In a few states 
there are homes for very >oung or pre-school 
blind children, combining the features of a 
kindergarten, nursery and hospitid. 

The first real mitigation in the condition of 
the l)lind came with the in\ention of raised {'rim 
by Valentin Haiiy, Paris, lyS^. Since thni a 
number of diflerent systems of printing for the 
blind have been evobed, but their u.scfnlncss 
has been impaired by lack of uniformity. A 
uniform sy.stem of raised print known as Revised 
Braille {see Brailli') has now been ailopted for 
the United Stales. Of printing houses for the 
blind in the United States the chief is the 
American Printing House at Ixiuisxillc, which 
is subsidized by the federal government. There 
exist alsfj libraries for the blind which in many 
cases send out IxHiks to homes in the ncighlx)r- 
hood and sometimes honor reviucsts from the 
most distant parts of the country. This home 
use of libraries is greativ facilitated by the free 
use of .the mails accorded to reading matter 
for the blind. Despite the tremendous value ^ 
raised print barely one thin! of the blind of the 
United States are able to read any form of it. 
This is largely due to the occurrence of blind- 
ness relatively late in life with consequent lack 
of enthusiasm for learning the new* manner 
of reading. 

Home teaching is a recent development in the 
attempt to broaden the life of the blind. 1 his 
covers general intellectual instruction, the use of 
raised print and mstniction in simple handicrafts, 
especially sewing, the latter being intended to 
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aid the blind partially to support themselves. 

The great outstanding problem of the blind 
today is still an economic one. Eyesight con- 
stitutes such an essential physical faculty in the 
ordinary course of earning a livelihood that 
tho.se bereft of it find it most difficult and in 
many cases impossible to enter the ranks of 
independent wage earners. The field of employ- 
ment which is open to the blind is exccedine^y 
circumscribed, and caiiiomic independence lor 
them is projwrtionately difficult. History shows 
examples of certain occup-ations to winch large 
numbers of the blind flock by tradition. In 
Mohammedan countries, for example, the blind 
become teachers of the Koran, which they first 
learn by heart. Japan has a league of blind 
masseurs. Begging in the Orient and Africa is 
an accepted means of .support for the blind. 
On city otreets in AmiTica the blind \cndor of 
small and often useless wares is an all too 
customary sight. Accurate data on the number 
of blind who work and the amount of their 
earnings are difficult to obtain and no estimate 
is therefore attempted except for the United 
States. Here only alxnit one fourth of the blind 
males can even nominally be regarded as gain- 
fully employed. Of blind males .so clas.scd less 
than one half earn more than §400 a year. Of 
all the adult blind only alxmt one eighth can 
be regarded as wholly self-supporting. A small 
proportion of them have independent means. 
Really C' ’'siderable incomes are earned only by 
those w*h«' 'lave special talents or who had 
achie\cd highly paid positions before the onset 
of blindness, i’hc unfavorable economic situa- 
tion of the blind is however not to be attributed 
to blindness alone, since a \erv large proportion 
of the blind arc too old for industrial employ- 
ment in any case. However, there can be little 
doubt that with fuller investigation of the 
subject and with more suitable training a con- 
siderably larger field of employment can be 
found. 

Of the blind ./ho arc gainfully employed in 
this country three fifths are engaged in broom 
making, fanning, retail dealing, piano tuning, 
playing and teaching of music, chair caning, and 
huckstering. A number in general occupations 
including professional occupations have con- 
tinued in their callings after the advent of 
blindncs.^. This is true of many of those re- 
ported as engaged in farming who have been 
able to continue with minor farm tasks such as 
milking. Numbers in mechanical and manu- 
facturing pursuits arc engaged in some simple 
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handicraft. Among blind Mx>men sewing is the 
most usual occupation. 

Of the blind who are not self-supporting the 
greater part arc cared for by their families, 
friends or relati\es. A small proportion, chiefly 
the aged, arc cared for in special homes for 
the blind. Others are supported by their earn- 
ings in special industrial establishments subsi- 
dized by private charity. 'I'lic majority of the 
remainder arc directly defH'iident wholly or in 
part ii|K)n public or pri\ ate charitable agencies. 

Special industrial establishments h.i\c been 
organized in the hope that the blind could 
thereby be made self-supporting, but their limi- 
tations soon became apparent, U’hey can accom- 
modate only the blind of early or middle age, 
of temperamental fitness and of proper indus- 
trial qualiflaitions — qualities not found among 
the greater number of the blind. The restricted 
nature of possible industries, together with the 
inability of the blind to compete on even terms 
with those who can see, makes it verj' diflicult 
for such establishments to attatii any consider- 
able measure of self-maintenance. There are 
possibly fifty special industrial establishments 
in various parts of the United States, some of 
Wiiicb include a boarding or living home as well. 

An incrca,Hing effort is being made by certain 
agencies to find employment for blind persons 
in regular workshops or in some business enter- 
prise of their own. Feasible only for a limited, 
number and requiring efficient superv ision this 
is at best a costly enterprise. The plan has some 
hopeful features. Although the financial rewards 
cannot be large, w'ork of a simple character can 
be done by a few of the blind in factories where 
the management is sympathetic. By a larger 
numlier work can be done in their own homes, 
especially some form of sewing by women. St. 
Dunstan's in England, the home and school 
for the blind veterans of the World War, has 
achieved some success in training and placing 
blind soldiers in gainful employment. The 
patriotic appeal of the blind veteran has re- 
moved some of the obstacles to the finding of 
employment. 

In America about half the states have within 
the last few years developed sy.stcms of pensions 
for the blind. The maximum amount alk>wed 
is usually about $300 a year. The system has 
in many cases been rather loosely directed. 
There is great need for a well devised, carefully 
administered relief system for the blind, al- 
though this alone, however well administered, 
can never afford the kind of solution for the 


individual which is always offered by a job. 

The one really desirable means of affording 
financial aid to the blind who cannot support 
themselves is through some plan of social in- 
surance whereby compensation is granted on 
the occasion of the loss of sight. In the United 
States this principle is now embodied only in 
W'orkmen s conipenssition acts, which are be- 
coming increasingly comprehensive. 

Harry Best 
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ed. Pari.s 1891), tr. hy 1 '. P. Lewis as> The Blind m 
Seen Throuiih Blind E\cs (.New Ytirk 1893'; fSuilbeau, 
Ed., liistoire de I'lmtituUon nationale des jeunes 
aveuffles (Pans 1907); Otto, H. \on, (Jtundnss des 
Bhndemiesvm (Berlin 1926); Strehl, Curl, Ihe Krteits^ 
blindf nfursotge ( Uei lin 1922 ); Pc> vr, 1 lein nth, Bltn- 
denhandnerk und Blindenhandnerksfjenossenschaften 
(HanrhurK 192O); Deutxthe Blindenamtalten in Wort 
und Bild^ cd. by Immanuel Matthics (Halle 19 * 3 )- 

BLIOKH, IVAN STANISLAVOVICH. See 
Blck’ji, Jean de. 

BLISS, WILLIAM DWIOHT PORTp 
(1856-1926), American Christian Socialist, 
clergyman and editor. Bliss cime of old^ New 
England stock of idealistic traiditions. His ex- 
perience as clergyman broughjl; him into close 
contact with groups of workefs, especially the 
mill operatives of South Naticki Massachusetts, 
whose conditions aroused first his sympathy 
and then his indignation. In order to establish 
more direct association with working people he 
joined the Knights of Laborand in 1^0 founded 
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the Church of the Carpenter in a^ston. Realiz- 
ing the limitations of individual effort he tried 
indefatigably and with considerable resource- 
fulness to extend the influence of his beliefs. 
In i88y he founded the first Christian Socialist 
society in the United States and edited its organ, 
the Dami^ from 1890 to 1896; for four \ears he 
preached and lectured in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain on problems of lal)or 
and social reform; he edited and published the 
works of Mill, Kiiskin and 'riiorold Rogers in 
popularized form. Together with Bellamy, 
Henry U. Lloyd and otliers he published the 
monthly periodical the American luihian (1895- 
1900) and attempted to found an American 
society patterned after the Knglish group. His 
most outstanding achievement, hoNNt\er, was 
tlic Encyclopedia of Social Rijtnm (New York 
1897, revised 1908), in which articles In scholars 
and leaders of reform presented a siir\ey of 
projects and theories of social reconslniction. 
Kdited almost entirely by Bliss it was the first 
important attempt made in the rmlcd States 
to gather primanlj social data into an encyclo- 
paedia. It was tollow’ed by the \earl)ook, Sttcial 
Rroitrcss (3 vols., New York 1904 oh), edited 
by Bliss with the assistance of Josiah Strong 
and \V. 11 . 'rolman. In these and in pre\ious 
writings Bliss was more concerned with making 
social problems ^ital and intelligible to the lay 
reader than with preparing a work for 'specialists. 

Ri DOLi'ii AI. Bimier 

ComulV, Faulknnr, H. “American C'hii'^tianity and 
the World of E\ei\d.iv’* in in Intdhitwd 

Uislupy, ilidn atcd to J. II. Robinstm (New York 
iW}) eh. viii. 

BLOC, PARLIAMEN'I^VRY. A parliamentary 
bloc results when certain indi^ivIuals or groups 
in a legislative assembly are merged into a 
formation which intends aggressive jioliiical 
action. The process of forming a bloc is fre- 
quently called “coalition’*; but although bloc 
and coalition shade off into each other a co.ili- 
tion as a resultant formation is perhaps lu. . 
conceived as relatively non-aggressive and as 
due to a truce in normal politic.il activity. 
French in origin, the tenn bloc has become well 
established in a figurative political sense. 
Different connotations, however, attach to the 
term as applied to a legislative assembly com- 
pnsed of several political organizations, as in the 
“group” system current in continental parlia- 
nicnts, and to a bipartisan legislature. In the 
&>nnation of the former the force at work is cs- 
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sentially centripetal, the tendency integration; in 
the other case tlie force is largely centrifugal and 
the tendency disintegration. 

In France, where the bloc lias had its longest 
and most continuous history, bloc formations 
have represented a marked ccntri])etal tendency 
to wcKI the diverse “groups” inlb larger aggre- 
gates and achieve the effect of bipartLsan organ- 
ization. In a sense there have been only tvyo 
sorts of blocs in the history of the Third Repub- 
lic — a bloc of the left and a bloc of the right. 
The term employed and the inspiration for the 
formation of the first bloc proceeded fnmi a 
famous dictum of Clemcnceau. The perform- 
ance in 1891 of Sardou’s Thermidor^ hostile to 
the 'lerror, had caused Clemcnceau to protest 
against making a distinction between 1789 and 
1793 and to declare that “the Revolution forms a 
bloc” and that it must be “accepted cn bloc.'* In 
1899, theiefoic, the coalition of Republicans 
which formed around \Valdeck-Roii.s.scau and 
later supported Combes was currently called the 
Bloc de la defense rfpuhlicaine or, more famili- 
arly, simply the Bloc. It carried on the affairs of 
government in definite opjxisitioii to the right 
and with “no enemies on the left.” About 1906 
the political formation began to be dislocated, 
the Socialists lending to combine with the right 
against the Radicals on doctoral refonn; hut the 
Bloc was re-formed for the elections of 1914 on 
the issues of military service and the income tax. 
The “Sacred Union” of the war, since the war 
emergency ^’''manded a lull in political activity, 
is to he regu .icd rather as a coalition than a bloc; 
but it later formed the basis of the Bloc national^ 
a coalition of forces of the right, which was vic- 
torious in tlie elections of 1919. In 1924 a left 
bloc, then currently called the Cartel des gaudies^ 
was again successful, 'l*he Union nalionale^ 
formed by Poincare in 1926, was also distinctly a 
coalition; but it tended to become a bloc for the 
elections of 1928, and the withdrawal of the 
Radicals at the end of tliat year rendered it more 
definitely so. 

’Fhc term bloc has by a not unnatural exten- 
sion been applied to political formations in 
French history antedating 1899 and also to those 
in other countries where similar strategy has 
been employed. In American political history it 
was first applied to an aggressive organization 
of the agnirian represenlalives in Congress. It 
represents, however, a type of parliamentary 
bloc quite different from the French blocs 
mentioned. 

In May, 1921, a group of twelve United 
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States senators* equally representing the two 
great parties* met in an office of the American 
Farm Bureau Fcileration. 'Fhey were seriously 
alarmed at the agricultural situation and gave 
their attention to a plan of legislation for farm 
relief. Although other senators were added in 
later meetings* the niimhcr seems never to have 
greatly surpassed twenty. These senators* to- 
gether with about one hundred members of the 
House of Repn*scntati\es* came to be known as 
the “Farm Bloc.** Holding the balance of power 
the bloc WTis able, against the will of the “regu- 
lar** Republicans, to force the passage of certain 
measures and to prevent the passage of others. 
Although its leaders denied some of the ac- 
complishments attributed to it* its [M)sttivc 
record was sufficiently striking to cause Presi- 
dent Harding* who had at first opposeil it, to 
claim this record for his administration. The 
Farm Bloc, however* sutTered reverses after its 
initial successes. In the words of Frank R. Kent, 
the farmer “lost his club** and the jwwer of the 
bloc “oozed away.*’ It is clear that for American 
political histor>’ the word and not the thing was 
new*. Cooperation between groups with the same 
or similar interests occurred from the outset. 
'Fhe “Silver Senators’* and the groups of sena- 
tors representing the protected industries of 
New England after the Civil War, to take only 
tw*o examples, were blocs in all but name. The 
Farm Bloc was followed by the formation of 
other blocs in considerable profusion. A few* of 
these w'cre the Ex-Service Men’s Bloc, the Wet 
and Dry blocs, the Irrigation Bloc and the l^hor 
Bloc, some of which became definitely organ- 
ized. 

Such formations will doubtless continue to 
appear and the word bloc seems destined to 
remain. Of the various attacks made on them in 
me American system one argument condemns a 
tendency toward the continental grmpe system. 
This objection is evidently based on a confusion 
between the nature of the bloc as it appears in 
continental legislative assemblies and its*char- 
acter in the American Congress. In the French 
Parliament, for example, there are political 
greupa which are officially recognized, ^me of 
these groupes articulate with political parties. If 
the politick programs of two or more parties are 
sufficiently related* the parties themselves* such 
for example as the Radic^-Socialist and Socialist 
parties or their parliamentary groupes^ form a 
bloc. The Farm Bloc* which Senator Capper has 
said refuses to consider partisan measures, is 
vastly different from such grtmpei or blocs. Like 


other congressional blocs it resembles more 
closely certain groupes d'itudes in the French 
chambers. These groupes arc unofficial and 
numerous, and many of them are of little or no 
importance. Among the limited number of ex- 
ceptions it is interesting to note tlic Croupe de la 
defense paysanne and the Croupe viticole. They 
are the nearest French counterparts to the 
Farm Bloc. 

Political history demonstrates that in practise 
when the ceiitripetal ]^K>litical forces outweigh 
the centrifugal a distinct tendency toward a 
dual org*anization of parties is manifested even in 
continental parliaments and leads to the forma- 
tion of blocs. A struggle over the form of state or 
o\er religion has proved sufficient. Upon the 
disiippearance of such circumstances, on the 
other hand, other forces, such as the lack of 
tradition and organization in the bloc, cause the 
reappearance of .several political parties and 
groupes. Ostrogorski consiilcrs this the ideal c«)n- 
dition for legis1ati\e assemblies as making for 
“free union and individual responsibility.** It is 
when the bi-party sjstem becomes so rigid as to 
be weak in leadership and constructiveness that 
the American type of Idoc appears, and when 
the bloc in the multi-party sv^tem becomes 
overbearing and narrow that the unoflicial tvpe 
of French groupe d'elude appvy^rs. It is thus that 
reality is given to public life and an important 
kind of decentralization is achiiAcd. 

*rhe reason is that these formations are largely 
functional in character and represent that 
tendency toward the assertion of class interests, 
vocational organization, sectionalism and group 
struggles which is one of the most pronounced 
characteristics of modem life. The result in 
America may w*ell Ik* the formation of factions 
in the two great parties or e\'cn a third party 
movement; but in any event when these forces 
arc projected upwards into legislative assem- 
blies they give rise to more or less vital group 
representations. The Farm Bloc is a striking il- 
lustration of these tendencies. It has drawn upon 
the same sources of strength as other waves of 
the “agrarian crusade** such as the Granger, 
Greenback, Populist and Silver movements. 
Like the Non-Partisan I^gue its roots have 
been primarily sectional in character. Its very 
vitality excited the opposition of the conserva- 
tive and traditionalist elements* although even 
they recognized its frank and open methods of 
procedure. On the charge that it made for selfish 
class legislation* for log rolling »d even for the 
destruction of seniority rule, the president and 
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the secretary of war publicly attacked it, and a 
representative from New York introduced a bill 
forbidding blocs. Yet its tendency was definitely 
progressive and the Congress in which it ap- 
peared could boast of a progressive record. Its 
leaders were largely l>ornc out by the facts when 
they insisted that it prc.sented no danger to the 
bi-party s> stem but furnished it with the ele- 
ments needed for growth. In fact, considering 
parties as manifestations of a broad political 
philosophy and of moral conviction, there 
seems no good reason why groups such as blocs 
repre-senting legitimate special interests should 
not be valuable complements to parties. 

R. K. Gooch 

See. Lir.isivTm Assimhiiis, Covorps'^ional Gov- 
I-RNMFM,( AIIIM I C» 0 \ 1 RN Ml VI , PaR I II S. POLITICAL; 
CV)Ai 1 1 ion; Non-Par i isan Li am r, Ri HMi.stv fa- 
IION, llM IIONAl RwRI si MAHON, MlNOHIIY RfP- 
Hl si MAHON, lNsIR*.tN(\, PoiIHCAL; SlCllONAL- 
isM, Loimv, Inhrisis. 

('orixult Siijfnohos, C 'tx oluttondi la III Ripubhgue, 
llistoirt iv .ill c C ontc-inporainc stries. Mil \ni 
(Pans i«|2i), Houri'iii. (i , C irure, J , and Ciuiiin, A., 
Munml tlth pattt\ pohhquix tn I nime (2nd ed Pans 
igaS), Butll, R L tmtimpanu \ hunthPnltti<s(Sew 
Y<»rk 1920) ih 111, C .ippfi, \ , Ilu AntuuUural Blot 
(New ^ oik 1922), I kiMUN, I . f. , Soaal Politics tn the 
Vmttd Statix (Huston 1924) p, 3sS 63, HcrnnR, E. 
P, (I roup Repnxentatum Btfnre Lonnn\s (Baltimore 
1929), WalliiiR, W. E , Atmrican I^bor and American 
Democracy (New York 1926) ch. i\. 

BLOCH, JEAN I)E (Bliokh, Ivan Stanislavo- 
vich) (1836-1902), Russian pacifist. Bloch, a 
Polish Jew, rose fiom poverty to be a wealthy 
financier, a renowned publicist and a councilor 
of the czar. He financed and superintended the 
construction of thousands of miles of railways 
for the Russian government. Besides two impor- 
tant treatises on Russian railroads BIckIi wrote 
several V'olumcs on the economic contlitions of 
the Russian provinces, on agiiciiltural banks 
and on the finances of Russia in the nineteenth 
century. But his great work, arising from his 
reformist tendencies, is his six-volume contri- 
bution to the literature of the peace moveoicnt. 
Unsentimental in tone the work treats both 
historically and statistically the fundamental 
causes and the social and economic effects of 
war, preparations for war, tactics, strategy and 
morale. Bloch attempted to prove that war is 
impossible because of its toll in lives and because 
of the difficulty and expense of maintaining 
great modem armies and that a prolonged war 
would result ki suicidal stalemate or social 
mvolution. He also tried to show that modem 
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imperialism is economically unprofitable. The 
book attracted wide attention and is said to have 
encouraged the czar in his desire to secure a 
limitation of armaments at the First Hague 
Conference. Subsequent history has in many 
respects corroborated Bloch’s theses. Although 
he failed to give due weight to th 5 role of propa- 
ganda and the moral element in warfare he may 
be said to have inaugurated a new and more 
positive phase of pacifism. In the literature of 
the peace movement The Future of War has 
been regarded by one critic as exceeded in 
importance only by the work of Grotius. 

Merle E. Ciuti 

Works' Budushchaya toyna v tekhnicheskom, ekono^ 
muhtskom 1 politichtskom otnoshtmakh (The war of the 
future in its technical, economic and political aspects), 
7 vols. (St. Petersburg 1898), translated in part into 
English b> R. C. Lt^ng as 'I he Futwe of War (New 
York 899), ajmplete translation into French, La 
guerre, b vols. (Pans 1898* 1900), and into Cierman, 
Der Krteg, 6 vols (Berlin 1899). 

Consult'. Mead, Edwin D., “Jean de Bloch and The 
Future of War" in Am England Magazine, n. s., 
vol. \xviii (1903) 298-309; Long, R. E. C'., in Forf- 
mghth Rezuu, n s , vol. lv\i (1902) 228-36, Suttner, 
Beitha von, La these de Jean de Bloch (Pans 1900); 
Passy, Fr^d^nc, dt Bloch tt la musee de la guerre 
et de la pan (Pans 1900), Perns, G, 11 ., Jean de Bloch 
and the Museum of War and Peace (London 1902). 

BLOCK, MAURICE (1816-1901), French 
writer on economics, politics and administra- 
tion. B’oek was born in Berlin but became a 
natural] ' d citizen of France. He was a prolific 
writer 01 economics and statistics. His statistical 
works, which are mainly handbooks of infor- 
mation, include: Statnliquc de la France com- 
paree aiec les autres Hats de VEurope (2 vols., 
Paris i860; 2nd ed., enlarged, 1875) and Traitd 
theorique et pratique de statistique (Paris 1878, 
2nd ed 1886). His most important economic 
works are Les finances de la France depuis 1815 
(Paris 1863), Jfimpdt et les formes variies qu'il 
afjecte (Paris 1881) and Le budget^ revenus et 
depenses de L France (Paris 1881). From 1856 
until 1879 Block was editor of Vannuaire de 
V6conomie politique et de statistique. He was 
opposed to state intervention and, regarding 
economics as a pure science, he bitterly attacked 
the attitude of the German historical school in 
Le progrh de la science iconomique depuis Adam 
Smith (Paris 1890; 2nd ed. 2 vols., 1897) and 
in his articles in the Journal des iconomhtes. 

In collaboration with a number of jurists 
Block published in 1856 the very successful 
Dictionnaire de V administration franfoise (4th 
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ed. I^uris 1898). This purely descriptive expo- 
sition of the l^shtion governing administrative 
institutions is now valuable only as a reference 
work on French administrative institutions up 
to the close of the nineteenth century. In 1862 
Block directed the publication of a Dictiomaire 
ginerd de la ^tique (2 vols., Paris 1S63-64; 
and cd. 1873-74), which enjoyed a temporary 
success. In 1869 he published Ueurope politiqite 
ft sodalf (Paris 18^; and ed. 1892). Of his 
numerous pamphlets on financial, statistical and 
especially on administrative questions the most 
popular was a descriptive series on French ad- 
ministrative orgiini^ation, w ritten for the general 
public, of which the best known tit'es are 
depurtement (Paris 1880; 6th ed. 1884) and La 
commune (Paris 1880; 7th cd. I4S84). 

(Iasi ON Jize 

Comulti Waha, Raymond de, Die Xationtjuknnomte 
I A Frattkretch (Stutt>’«irt igio) p 5*) 62; Chi*>ss<>n, 
Emile, in A(.addmic des S«.ienLCs M^mdes et Poli- 
tiques, Memmrei, \ol. \\\i (xgog) 3^7-426. 

BLOCK.VDE on the sea, like siege on land, 
partially or entirely cuts off a nation from com- 
mercial and other relations with the outride 
World. Its primary purpose is to prc\cnt the 
enemy from receiving goods which may be 
used in warfare and which are designated as 
contraband. In extreme cases, ns during the 
European war of 1914 to 191S, it constitutes a • 
complete or almost complete embargo enforced 
by means of sea power. If a nation d«)es not 
produce all of its necessary raw materials, an 
effecti\e blockade docs the most harm in de- 
stmymg its import trade. If a nation is self- 
sufficient in the sense that it can produce all 
the necessary raw' materials, a blockade is not 
so disastrous, llie blockade will, however, 
destroy its export trarie, which is a serious loss 
especially for an industrial nation. During the 
nineteenth and twrenticth centuries so-called 
**pacific” blockades have sometimes been re- 
sorted to by a powerful nation or group of 
nations in order to coerce a weak nation. In 
such cases a blockade is im|)osed without a 
declaration of war. The legality of a pacific 
blockade has been questioned by numerous 
writers on international law. 

The law of blockade has evolved mainly as 
a result of the struggle of neutral natbns to 
safeguard their rights in time of war. Belliger- 
ents, especially wiicn they arc powerful nations, 
have always been pmne to ignore neutral rights 
upon the sea. During the great wars of the 


eighteenth century the belligerent powers, espe- 
cially England, often violated neutral rights, 
llie League of Armed Ncutralit> of 1780 and 
that of 1800 are examples of efforts made hy 
neutrals to vindicate tiieir rights. During the 
Napoleonic wars the embargoes imposed by the 
British Orders in Council and hy Na|K>ItY)irs 
Berlin and Milan decrees of 180(1 and 1807 
rendered neutral ainmierce almost impossible 
and had as one conseijueuce the War rif 1822 
between the Ignited States and liliigland. 

'Fhe Declaration of Kiris at the close of the 
Crimean War in 1856 fuially cstaMisheil one of 
the rules fundamentil to the law of blockade, 
namely, that in order to he binding blockades 
must be effective. It thus aliolished the fictitious 
or ‘'paFtT** blockade, that is, a blockade which 
had been dtvlared but not ctiectivel) enforced. 
Dunng the Civil War the Cnited Slate's govern- 
ment extended to blockade the doiirine of 
continuous vovage in onler lo prevent gcxids 
from reaching the Confcdi'rac) thniugh neutral 
West Indian ami (lulf |>orts. While the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1901 05 was bung fought the 
th«)rj of the strategic area was put forward. 
Acctirding to this theory a belligerent could 
reserve for its naval operalions a iv)rlion of the 
high seas from wliiih mutrals were exehuiod. 
Neutral prizes were often sunk .i.id mine's v\ere 
sown imliscnrninately in the strategic areas, thus 
endangering merchant vessi'ls evin aftei the war 
ceased. At the same time t'ontraband lists were 
extended, as, for example, when Russia declared 
raw cotton contraband of war. 

'Fhe Declaration of Ixmdon «)f 1909, although 
unratified, may be said to have furnished an 
authoritative statement of the law of bIfK'kadc. 
Article's 8 to 13 provided tfiat a blockade must 
be formally declared and adec]uatcly notified to 
neutrals. Article i stipulated that ‘‘a blockade 
must not extend bejond the ports and coasts 
belonging to or oce'iipicxi by the enemy.” 
Articles 17 and 18 definitely Kmitcd tfee area 
which may be aivcrcd by a blockading fleet. 
Article 2 stated that “in accordance with the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856, a blockade, in 
order to be binding, must be effective — ^that is 
to say, it must be maintained by $ force sufficient 
really to prevent access to the enemy coastline. 

At tlic outbreak of the European War in 1914 
the United States government pnjposed to the 
belligerents that they adopt the Declaration of 
London as the legal code for naval operations 
connected with blockade. Gemiatiy and Austria 
assented, but Great Britain demurred. The 
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Briti^ government began immediately to ex- 
tend its lists of contraband and to apply more 
broadly the doctrine of rontimious voyage. Soon 
the cloctriiic of substitute cofninoditics wss 
devised, which held that goods of the same kind 
or similar commodities which would or might 
eventually take the place of gwids exivjrted to 
the enemy might be declared contraband. 'Fhe 
principle of embargo was also greatly extended. 
Formerly embargoes had often been le\ied ii|Km 
the exportation of coninioditics to belligerents 
or upon exjiorts in general from the country 
imposing the embargo. But it now became 
necessary to im|H>se embargtjes upon the exjxir- 
tation of gfxnls to certiin neutral aiuntries. The 
purpose of these ernbargfies was to prexent 
goods fnwn passing through neutral cDuntries 
to the enemy or fn>m serxing as substitutes in 
neutral a)iintrics for gcjcjds sent to tlie enemy, 
liinbantoes of lv»f) kinds xvere imposed u|Hm 
neutral countries: specific embargoes upon the 
exportatif'^ • ^ a particular onninrKlily to a 
neutral country, and general embargws upon 
the exportation f)f all commodities to a neutral 
countrx’. 

In order to enforce these measures of block- 
ade an extensixe usc‘ xxas made of the right oi 
search by (ircat Briuin and its allies. From the 
early days of the W'ar tlie British navy t(K>k into 
its ports and searched all vessels passing through 
its blockade, although later the xvorld wide 
regulation of trade often rendered this search 
possible at the port of departure. I'he bkKkade 
was mailc still iimre ctlectixe by tlie prohibition 
of direct or indirect trade xxilh the enemy. For 
example, the trading x\ith the enemy acts in 
England and in the Tnited States stringently 
prohibited trade with the enemy, xxith allies of 
the enemy and xxith persons or firms haxing 
enemy amnections. Such prohibitions necessi- 
tated the careful in\'cstig«ition of the -status of 
consignors and consignees. Black lists, omtaiii- 
ing thejnames of traders xvith whom cximmcrcial 
relations were pn>hibiled, xvere compileil ^ 
most of the belligerent countries. In addition 
there were export and import restrictions x\ hich 
had the double purpose of indirectly injuring 
the enemy and of conserving commodities and 
shipping. In most of the belligerent wiintries 
export and import liccrscs were rcipiired for 
all commodities and ex^en many of the neutral 
nations found it necessary to adopt such restric- 
tions in order to ct)nservc tlicir own supplies 
stnd shipping. •Applications lor licenses xvere 
®x**nincd with regard to the status of tlie con- 
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signors and consignees, and also with regard to 
these export and import restrictions, before they 
were granted. 

As the war progressed, both belligerent and 
neutral nations found it expedient to regulate 
their mutual trade jointly, as far as possible, by 
means of negotiations and agrc*ements. These 
agreements usually provided rations of commod- 
ities for the neutrals the size of which depended 
upon their genuine domestic needs. The neu- 
trals usually a)nscntcd to the export of all, or 
a considerable part, of their exportable surplus 
in compensation for the rations they were to 
receive. Moreover these agreements often regu- 
lated the use of the shipping of neutrals by 
pmxiding that it should not be used by the 
enemy or that a part of it xvas to be turned ox'er 
to the use of the negotiating belligerents. In 
order tc enforce these restrictions and regula- 
tions it xvas necessary to accumulate a vast 
amount of statistical data. When these figures 
indicated that certain rations of a neutral nation 
had been filled or that the amounts permitted 
for export from or for import into a belligerent 
country were alxiut to be exceeded, it was cus- 
tomary to issue a preliminary xvarning as a 
caution to export and import authorities in all 
of the countries concerned to refuse applications 
for export or import licenses for these commodi- 
ties. When an absolute restriction was imposed 
or when the ration or the amount permitted for 
export or *mport xvas filled, a specific embaigo 
xvas levied '..iHiii the exportation or importation 
of the comiiiodity in question. Such embargoes 
xvere xvithdrawn later xvhen circumstances justi- 
fied their remox’al. 

These measures shoxv the great expansion of 
the use of blockade iluring the European War. 
The methods of blockade had been carried far 
beyond the activities of the naval vessels en- 
forcing the blockade at .sea. The ix)wers of the 
Entente x^ere hampered because Germany vras 
partly surrounded by neutral nations through 
w'hich essential v inmodities amid he imported 
if these neutral nations xvere able to secure such 
commodities. (Germany, on the other hand, xvas 
limited by tlic kind of naval craft which it could 
use effectix’cly in attempting to blockade its 
enemies. The German submarines not only 
could not take captured vessels into port, as is 
required by international law save under excep- 
tional circumstances, but a>uld not even safe- 
guard the lives of tne individuals on board the 
vessels which they sank. Each side blamed the 
other for its extension of measures of blockade, 
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and each pleaded ncce^bity as a justificatkin. 
The longer thib procedure was continued the 
more reiklehsk lx)th sides became, so that by the 
end of the war few Ncstigcs of mtci national law 
were iunctioning in the practise and policies of 
both groups ot belligerents. For nearlv tlirt*e 
years the most powertul neutral, the United 
States, protested rij'XMtedU but usually without 
a\ail against the \ioiations eoininittcil b) both 
side's. When in Febniar\, i«ji7, (»ennany re- 
new t'd its unristneted submarine wariare, the 
United ^utes abandoned its task ot champion- 
ing neutral lights and in April declare et war 
against Cicnn in\ . 

Since the close of the war the law nt blockade, 
like other diMsioiid ot international law, has 
been in a chaotic stite 'riicre is a |x>ssibiht\ 
that the shattered tragments ot the I)eelaration 
of London ma\ be gitbered together m an 
etfort to reinsUte the Iiw ot blockade appn>\i- 
mateh as it w is be tore the 1 uropean War But 
since the bclhg* rents [wsse^sinir sea power ha\e 
dise'o\ered that the unrestricted use ot l>UKkade 
IS a \cr) ctfecti\e mode ot warfare, it is doubtful 
whether they will he willing once more‘ to sub- 
mit themsebes to restrictions invoKing the 
n cognition ot the rights of neutrals For the 
i**ore distant future there is a jxjssibilit) that 
the problems of blockade ina> be scihed b^ the 
oigani/ation ot a world eommunit) m which 
neutral rights as such will not (\ist. The whole* 
world would then become bdiigerent m the 
Hcnsc that one rutmn or a few nations would be 
blockaded for rtiusing to obc> the international 
authont\, while the remainder of the world 
would he engaged in entoreing the blockade 
The League of Nations has already discussed 
the [xjssihilit\ of using blockade as an mter- 
national coercive measure. 

Mai ricf Parmfi lf 

Ser Con FRAPAND, Trcdinc wmi nu F sfMy, 
EMBARCa), C 0\ riM Ol s \ OWM , \RMf-0 Nl I ikal- 
nv, Bi:Iiiolrin< V, Nuirmiiv, iRftDOM ot nil 

SL-V*, RaIIOMNO, SUIMUUM WaRIARI, W\K.ARb. 

Consult I^Rrmtlee, Maurice, Blockade and Sea Pwer 
(New York 1924). Mo^^re, J B , J Digi%t of Inter- 
national Lan, 8 %oU (VV ishington 1906) >o] \ij, 
Bowlen, T. G , The Dtrlaration of Pant of iS$6 
(lamdon 1900), Intematirmal Naval Conference 
laindon 1908 -09, Tht Declaration of London^ Febru- 
ary 2b, JQOQ, ed by J B Suitt (New York 1919), 
“Diplomatic Correspondence between the United 
States and Belligerent Cri»\emmentq Relating to 
Neutral Rights and (Jommen e“ in American Journal 
of International aunplemcnt ofhual documents, 
\ol iz (1915) f 10-30, \o] x(i 9 if>) lai'^Sfand vol xt 
(1917) 165-71, Salter, J, A-, Allied Shipping Control 


(CYxtord 1921), International Blockade Comnuttee, 
“Report Submitted to the Council of the I^gue of 
Nations’* in League of Nations, Second Asoemhly 
(1921), Assemhl\ Dftewnent, A 28, 1921 V. (C. 288, 
1921 V ) and A 32, 1921 (C. B. 4 a), Hogan, A. E , 
Pattju Bloikade (Oxford 1908) 

BLOK, PF:TRUS J 0 I 1 ANNF:S (1855-1929), 
Dutch hiHtoiian He studied under F'riiin at the 
University of Leaden, succeeded him as profes- 
sor ot histon in ICS94 and continued to teach at 
the untveisit) tor neail) thirlj-tive years as the 
foremost histoiian ot the NethcTiands He kept 
m constant touch v\ilh foreign scholars and 
iibraiies and was editoi of the Ihjdra^in toor 
t aJt rlandsi In u hu di iin i n oudhc tdkundi Blok s 
greattst contribution to historical knowledge 
was his monumental insihudims 7 an hit mdtr- 
land\tht * oik (S \ols , (ironingen 1S92 1908, 3rd 
ed , 4 vols , Le\den 1923 2S. tr bv O \ Bier- 
stadt and R Putnam, ^ vols , New York 1S9S- 
1912) HI which he reali/ed his ambition ot pn- 
furing J national histor\ ot the Dutch people. 
'I his v\ork contains lln iiist n liable and eoni- 
prehcnsivt account ot the eompheated histoiv ot 
the seventeen proviiuts from the Roman occu- 
pation to the close ot the sixteenth eentiirv, as 
well as a brilliant presentation of llu historv of 
the Dutch Ke public and the Kingdom of the 
Nethe^rlands Ispieidlv notewcj. hv is his treat- 
ment ot social and eeonoinie problems siuli as 
the expansion ot eomiiu ret the activities ot the 
great trading lornpaiiKs and the development of 
literature, art and scholarship Blok some v\ hat 
negieeted, however, the religions life' of the 
Dutch people, espeeiallv in the fourleenth and 
fifteenth ccntiiiits, v\hen the laiw CY^uiilnts 
excTted much inline nee on other peoples His 
national patriotism, which in this work oee^i- 
sionalI> impelled him to give tex> much credit to 
Dutch seholais and artists, as for example in 
cornice ti(;n v\ith the in\ention ot printing, led 
him tf> write a series of biographies of the na- 
tional heroes of Holland — \\illiam the ^Silent, 
Ia>uis of Nassau, F>cdcriek Henry and Michiel 
Adnaans/cx)n de* Riiyter. Blok was an authority 
on the history of Dutch cities. Ilia GeseJurdetm 
eener hollandsche stad (4 vols , The Hague 1882- 
1918; and cd., vols. i 11, 1910) is a masterful 
study of the municipal institutions, finances, 
taxation and industries of the city of Ixryden. 
His work was the result e>f most painstaking 
labor, and although not distinguished in style it 
was charaetcri/ed by sound scholarship and in 
most cases by unbiased judgment. 

Albert Hyma 
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BLOOD ACCUSATION. The charge of the 
use of portions of the human body, and es- 
pecially of the blood, for nitdital, magical or 
religious purposes has often lucn made against 
religious dissenters. Pagan Romans ateused 
early Christians of practising blcxidy ntts The 
charge died as the chuich came to dominate the 
Roman Empire, but was revutd and used m 
various forms by Christians against Manichac- 
ans, early Cnostics, Waldensians, Albigcnsians 
and other heretics, bj Catholics against Hugue- 
nots, Puritans and iMasons and b} Protestants 
against Catholics. Non-Lunipean ptopk-., par- 
ticularly the Chinese, ha\e as late as the last 
decades ot the nincUcnth ctntiir} accused 
Christians of killing Chinese ehildreii for ritual 
purposes. 

The charge has most frequently been pre- 
ferred, hoi\e\e-r, In (’hiistian Luropeans against 
the Jens Sewral minor nriUrs of antitpiitv 
made the aecus«Uion, but in sue h form as to m ike 
doubtful V tiiMtion with the long suits of 
(harges which began with that agiinst the Jews 
of Norwich in 114^ '1 ht libel appe ired on the 
continent in 123^ at Fulda, IIisse-\assui, scK>n 
became eornnion in Lurope and was e\en 
tr\stalli 7 e*d in literature (eg Chaueirs Ptwr^ 
esHS lah). Frequent icfutations made by 
monarths, (Hipes, Christian sthohrs and eon- 
\erted rabbis failed to obliterate it 'I he accusa- 
tion persisted loi ceiitiines and from iSSo to 
i(>oo appeared repiattdb in tintial and tcisurn 
F.urope. It cHcasioiud etklvattd tiiiK at 
Tis/a-Es/lar, Hungar>, m 1SS2, \anten, Rhen- 
ish Piussia, in iNqi, Polna, Bohemia, in iSqq 
(the Hilsntr Case), Konit/, West Prussia, in 
upo\ and Kie\, Russia, in iqii (the Beihs 
Case*). Its first n corded appiMranee in America 
was at Massena, New \ ork, in i«)2h In all about 
two hundred repetitions of tlie eliaigt ha\e been 
hsted, and belief in bkwd murder by Jews is by 
no means extinct toda\. 

Most, recorded cases exhibit common ele- 
ments. (jcneralh on the disappearance of a elu 
It has been ehaiged that the Jews sought his 
blood for magic or medicine or, most commonly, 
as an ingredient in unlea\ened PassoNcT biead 
(mazzoth). A variation of the charge is that Jews 
steal and “torture’* consecrated euchanstic 
wafers to draw blcxnl fr m them. Piclirninary 
investigations, sometimes rc\c.iling the sup- 
posed victim to be unharmed, often easily 
established inncxrence. At other times torture 
was used to obtain “confessions,” the testimony 
of minicdea was adduced to supjwrt the accusa- 
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tion and violence was employed against defense 
witnesses. As in the mediaeval witch and 
sorcery cases, testimony often showed the effects 
of suggestion, and in modern cases, where 
documents arc available, there may be traced the 
influence of inflammatory propaganda on both 
testimony and the attitude of officials, judges 
and juries. Bkxid accusations have generally 
been followed by brutal attacks on local Jews, 
vmit-timcs precipitating widespread anti-Ji 'vish 
disturbance®, elestiuetion and expropriation of 
property and expulsions Ihc supposed \iet*m 
IS often enthroned formally or m popular 
imagination as a religious martyr, e\cn where 
the charge* was palpabh a fraud. 

St \ eral modern C hi istian w ritcrs tried to give 
vensiinilitude to the charge by arguing that the 
Talmud lommands the* use of Christian blood 
for iitu.*4 purposes he chief of these, August 
Rohling of Plague, based his Talmudjude 
(Munstii 1S71) on risenmcngtr’s book Ent- 
dukUs Judinthum (1 rankfort 1700) and on other 
pseinlo-scKiUifie work which involved mis- 
understanding ot the I'almud and patent twist- 
ing of source mateiials In their struggle to 
diseridit tliis viev\ the Jews were materially 
aided l)v such important Christian theologians 
and scholars as Flermann Straek of Berhn and 
1 ran/ I)elit/sth ot Leipsic 

\n examination of the evidence discloses no 
ground tor belitving anv of the charges and 
abiindar< \ isoii for regarding them as gross 
libels "^,0 s ’ /le ease has been proved Bible and 
'1 alniud not only contain no sanction for the use 
of hiima bkxid, but clearlv forbid such prac- 
tises No dissenting sect has been found to prac- 
tise blcKidv rites 'Phe idea that sanction may be 
found in “secret” Kabbalistic vvntmga has been 
thoroughly exploded, and the charge that it 
exists m a secret oral tradition is fantastic and 
without factual basis. The criminological theory 
that s*iUic niurdeis are motivated by supersti- 
tious belief in bl )d practises of folk magic or 
medicine has no nearing here; the fact that a 
man roiighlv classified as a Christian or Jew 
commits such a enme does not suggest ritual 
murder as part of Christian or Jewish practise in 
the sptcific case or in general. 

The appearance of such chaigcs in mediaeval 
or backward modem communities is no more or 
Ics^ mysteiious than belief in sorcery and witch- 
craft bnlv its persistence into modem times, 
when It would seem to conflict with the most 
basic notions of society, seems to need special 
explanation. Among modern cultivated sup- 
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porters of the charge those who did not use it 
simply to promote political ends, regardless of 
their own disbelief in it, have almost uniformly 
restricted its application to h>{x)thetical back- 
ward groups of Jews of limited numbers. While 
this view is erroneous in fact, it docs not partake 
of the essentially nonsensical nature of the more 
popular charge directed against all Jewry, llie 
bulk of support for tlie latter has coimt from 
persons and regions in central and eastern 
Europe that may be characterized as back- 
ward on many counts. lienee some writers have 
concluded that the blood accusiition is a medi- 
aeval phenomenon continuing because of the 
persistence among the accusers of underlying 
mediaeval notions. Strack referred to occasional 
human sacrifice and widespre;id belief in blcxid 
magic in many modem communities, especially 
backward ones, as proving the survival of such 
notions despite their ajinplctely anachronistic 
character. Joseph S. Bloch, Rohling’s chief 
Jewish critic, further contended that even 
Christians free from most mediaeval supersti- 
tions but holding to a superstitiously mediaeval 
interpretation of Christian rituals and dogmas 
concerning blood (particularly the Eucharist), 
tight he led to misunderstand the Jewish ritual 
of the maszahf whose appearance resembles that 
of the holy wafer. In short, minds w’hich believe 
in the supernatural and magical properties of 
blood naturally create images W'hich make 
possible the hUtod accusation. 

But not until one considers the fact tliat the 
only general use of the blood accusation in 
modern times has been against Jews does one 
approach the heart of the problem. Tow'ard the 
religious dissenter, the political nonconformist 
and the foreigner (i.e. the stranger) there is a 
constant flow of suspicion arising from general 
prejudice. Ifcnce it can be said that although the 
materials out of which the blood accusation is 
constructed may be a mediaeval inheritance, and 
although political or economic motives may 
inspire agitators in specific cases, the passing of 
the charge from a dormant, ineffective state to a 
vital state occurs through the medium of general 
mass resentment. Perhaps here and there and 
temporarily an accusation increases and so seems 
to cause such resentment, but in reality the 
previous presence of the resentment is indispen- 
sable to the overt appearance of the accusation. 
The fact that the rise and growth of modern 
antisemitism underlay the epidemic of accusa- 
tions of 1880-1900 makes the relationship 
especially clear. From this point of view, then. 


the blood accusation in modem times is an 
anachronistic particular manifestation of mass 
resentment against a group not fu^^y assimilated 
to the main body of the population. 

Herbert Solow 

See: SUcRiricr; Magic; Scpr.iuniTiON; Intolksanck; 
A1.11..N; Hack PiujcuKr; Aniis^miiism. 

Consult: Stnick, H. L., Das Jilut im Uhwhen undAber^ 
giauben (8th ed. Munich igoo), tr. by II. Blanchump 
as Tfte jfeto tnui Human Satnfice (New Yoik 1909); 
Bhx'h, j. S., hratl und dte Vdlker (Berlin 1922), 
English translation (Berlin 1927) ch. xxiii; Chwolbcin. 
D. A., Dte iiiutankhnie (Erankfurt 1901); Frank, 

Der Uttualniurd (Regensburg llellwig, A., 

Rttualmord utui lUutaht rglaube (Mindc^n 1914); Nuss* 
bautn. A., ‘*l>cr pH>chopathisi.hc Al)crglaube’* in 
Ziituhijt fur die gesamte Su aft ethtsi^iKsenu haft ^ \<W. 
xwii (1907) 350 75; Walt/ing, J. P., *‘Lc crime ritiiel 
reprtxhc aux chriUien.s du deuvitrinc sitvle" in /.e 
muvee bttge, \ul. xxix (1925) 20<^ 38. For detailed 
conbidetaiion ot typical cascHi: Lea, 11. (\, Chaptas 
from the Rtligwm Jhstoty of Spain (Philadelphia 1890) 
p. 417 68, Nuh.sb.iuni, A., /Vr Pnhuiet Ritualnmd- 
(Berlin 1906), Amtruan Jintdi V* at hook, vol. 
xvi (1914-15) 19 b4, and \ol. \\\i (1929 30) 347-52. 

BLOOn VENGE.WC'E KEri). In the many 
small politically independent communities where 
there is no fixed authority, blcMidy repri'^als 
follow the inriiction or tlie siippc^setl inliiction 
of injury. Particularly di'-astrous consequences 
arise from the belief, wideK cuirent among 
primitive peoples, that death and disease are 
conditioned not by natural biological piocesses 
but by hostile magical activities. Actual offenses 
such as poaching on alien fields, pastures or 
hunting preserves are linked with the almost 
ineradicable dread of “black magic.” The guilty 
person or family is generally discovered by 
means of oracles if other clues arc lacking, and 
it is hardly neccssarj' to add that such portents 
arc not interpreted vvithout prejudice. 

As a rule the nearest relative of a victim is 
entrusted with the execution of blood vengeance, 
which is almost always consummated in an 
insidious attack; occasionally some othey peiwn 
who a>nsiders the commission a distinction 
may undertake to avenge the injured one. The 
relationship group of the individual who com- 
mits an act of violence is hdd rcsjwnsible for 
the dt^; blood vengeance therefore is generally 
a feud between families or sibs. This docs not 
mean, however, that individual relatives may 
not hi* selected as privileged avengers or as the 
principal objects of vengeance. A reprisal may 
be regarded by the community as a punish- 
ment, and not infrequently if is accepted as 
such by the person upon whom vengeance is 
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wreaked; but the attitude of lM>th the community 
and the individual punished is usually deter- 
mined by the relative SfKial j^ositions of the 
families involved. Families of prestige and eco- 
nomic power rarely accept acts of vengeance 
without undcitaking a>unlcr-vcngcance. I'his 
may lead to a protracted feud or to a vengeance 
chain. In the Ga/arllc Peninsula of New Britain 
a man of low degree dared not avenge himself 
directly on an influential family. He pnx:eeded 
instead to kill a member of an innocent family, 
which in its turn transmitted the deed of blood 
to another family until finally someone dared 
to attack the original distingiii.^hcd oflender. 
In this manner the vengeance chain served to 
arouse sentiment against the guilty. I'hus an 
initial insignificant oflfense may thrriugh mutual 
repriSiils lead to a formidable slaughter. 

The question of guilt is determined by mate- 
rial connections; the hand that administered 
the blow, the body to which it belonged — ^these 
appear Ic’ 1 ^ i^.'^jvmsible Kepiisals also arc 
executed on animals and e\cn on inanimate 
objects sucli as tools or wcapms. The nature 
of the deed is not determined by the manner 
in which it was committed but bv purely 
external circumslaiKcs. 'riius, for example, ac- 
cording to the old Gennanic law a killing might 
be judged as si cret murder ( \Inrd) in contrast 
to open homiciile (\lahta in Old High German) 
depending u|X)n whither the corpse was hidden 
in a ditch, was covered v\ith twigs, throv\n into 
the water or left bare and unhidden. Care is 
exercised not to push vengeance too far. For 
one victim the death ot only one malefactor is 
required. The Damara mountain hunters of 
southwest Africa, fi»r example, fear that their 
adversary may go still further if two persons 
are killed to avenge a single victim. Moreover, 
if the original act vv.is unintentional, blood 
vengeance is renounced. 

Among primitive peoples the obligation of 
blood vnngeancc docs not seem to be the matter 
of social distinction that it has become amoj 
more advanced tribes of shepherds and hus- 
bandmen. The hunter, whose life is still free 
from the pride of deeply entrenched property 
and from the tradition of ruling clans successful 
in war and pillage, does not stimulate such 
exaggerated sclf-asscrtiv* ness in bloi^ venge- 
ance, nor does he refuse to be propitiated by 
economic amends. On the contrary he is quite 
ready to give the evil doer a chance to refonn, 
as may be observed among the fishing and 
hunting tribes of the polar regions. Even for 


murder the Eskimos content themselves with 
reviling the guilty party in a ceremonial dance, 
humiliating him sometimes to the point where 
he must leave the group. I'he most varied forms 
of humiliation have thus become current as 
satisfaction for blood vengeance;. Indeed even 
the economic penalties seem to have originated 
as forms of humiliation. 

It is significant that especially among more 
advanced peoples blood vengeance cannot be 
satisfied by payments of any kind. Composition 
runs counter to special inhibitions and !*> in 
many instances considered only when blood has 
already flowed on both sides. It has then only a 
secondary significance to prevent further deeds 
of vengeance. Blood vengeance has undergone 
the most bizarre exaggerations, especially in 
parts of Europe such as Corsica and the Balkans, 
where r has persisted longest through lack of 
political authority. For example a case of pro- 
tracted blood vengeance which eventually in- 
volved seventy-seven deaths is reported from 
Montenegro. Blood vengeance cannot be elimi- 
nated by composition but only by a strong 
political authority — d fact to which the history 
of the Middle Ages and the experiences of the 
early American w’hitc settlements in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains bear witness. Penalization by 
public authority, although essentially a process 
in criminal law, originated in amends to the 
interested parties and therefore represents a civil 
claim. It i ill is removes finally the necessity for 
private sat: * action. 

R. Tiiurnwald 

See: Frub, RrvTNor; Primitivf Law”, M\gic, Crime; 
PuNisnMiNi; Criminal Law; L\w; Social Organi- 
zation. 

Consult: Kohler, Josef, Zur I. elite von dcr Blutraihe 
(Mannheim 1885); Post, A. II., Gfundn\s dvr eth- 
nolo^sihen J iispruiienZy 2 \ols. (Leipsic 1894-95) 
Mil. i, p. 226-61; ITobhouse, L. T., Muiah in Evolu-^ 
tion (3rd cd. London 1915) >• ch- 3; Vinogradoff, 

Paul, Khitltnes of IJistoncal Juttsptudenie^ z vo’s. 
(I^ondon 1920-22) Mil. i, p. 309-18, Hartland, E. S., 
Pnnntifc Iaiiv (T iJon 1924) p. 53“50, Eichhoff, 
Karl, Uber dit BluUaihe bet den (Jnechen (Duishurg 
1873); Frauenstadt. Paul, Blutrache und Totsthhuis^ 
suhne tm deutschen il/if If /u/fi r (Leipsic 1881); f lousier, 
Andreas, Das Strafrecht der Islamiersagas (Munich 
1911); Steinmelz, S. R., Ethn<th$rist he Studicti sur 
ersten Entimklung der Strafe (lAi>don 1894; 2nd ed., 
2 >ols., GroninRcn 1928); Ouiham, M. E., Some 
Trhai Orit!tns, Jmsls and Customs of the Balkans 
(laindon 1928) p. 162-71; 'rhurnwald. R., “Blut- 
rache” and “Busse” in Beallexikon der Vorgeschirhte^ 
cd, by Max Elbert, 14 vols. (Bcilin 1924 ^9^ vol. il 
(1925). Sec also articles in the Zcituhrlt fur ver~ 
gleichende Rechtstcissenschaft that arc to be found cited 
in the index under “Blutrache.** 
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BLOW, SUSAN E. (1843-1916), pioneer in 
American kindergarten education. She \^‘as 
closely associated \>ith William T. Harris, 
superintendent of schools in St. Ix>uis, and it 
was with his encouragement that she was able to 
put her theoriiif into practise, although she was 
breaking with the traditions of her family and 
her day in deciding upon a professional career. 
In 1873 she opened the first public school 
kindergarten and boon aftcn\ard instituted 
training schools for teachers. She followed 
closely the ( icrman \ iews of kindergarten educa- 
tion as expresseil in the philosophy and works of 
Froebel. This rather transcendental approach 
was the more congenial to her because of her 
interest in the ideals of Emerson and his Con- 
cord group and her ardent de\otion to the dex:- 
tnnes of Hegel. It was im|H)ssiblc for her to 
adapt her methiKls to the more scientific de- 
velopments in psychology, philosophy and 
sociology which were rapidly reshaping eiluca- 
tion during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. The skill with which she defended the 
older methods in kindergarten education and 
fought the theories of Hall, Dewey and 1 hom- 
elike delayed but could not vanquish the pm- 
rcssive mo\emcnt. Her greatest work was in 
setting high standards of intelligence and culture 
in the early history of the kindergarten, when 
the *^nursc maid"’ type might easily ha>e 
swamped this new field. 

Paity S. Hiil 

Important norkf S\mholtr EdticaUon, A Commentarv 
of FfoehtVt **MotIur Play^* (Nw York 1804); Educa^ 
ttonal Issues tn the Kinderf^arUn YYirk 1908), 1 he 
Ktnderstatien, reports of the Committee of Nineteen 
on the theory and practise of the kindergarten, 
authorized hv the International Kinderii^rten Union 
(Boston 1913). 

Consults Fisher, I^ura, **Susan Elizabeth Blow 1843- 
1916** in Pioneers of the Kinderigarten m Ametira, 
compiled by Committee of Nineteen, Intematioiial 
Kindergarten Union (New York 1924) p. 184 201, 
Eby, F., “'ITic Reconstruction of the Kindergarten” 
in Pedagogical Seminary^ vol. \ii (1900) 2 j 86, 
Snider, D. J., The St. Louts Mooemenl (St. Louis 
1920) p. 315-26. 

BLUE LAWS. The term “blue laws” has been 
popularly applied particularly to the Puritan 
le^htive enactments, often of a sumptuary 
character and especially centering around strict 
Sabbath observance. But a more comprehensive 
analysis would make the term apply to any legis- 
lation of a closely restrictive character passed in 
a theocratic society or inherited from it and 
dictated by considerations of a narrow morality. 


Blue laws were neither originated by Puritans 
nor peculiar to that sect. Ixmg before the rise of 
Puritanism \arietie8 of blue law's were embodied 
in the legal codes of parts of western Eunipc. 
rrom the early fourteenth century there were 
sumptuary laws regulating the e.\pcnditures, 
apparel and even diet of \anous classes and 
groups. A little later in the same century were 
enacted strict Sunday ohser\ance laws, which, 
howc\er, were more than Salihath rc^strictions, 
forbidding on penalty of forfeiture of giKnls the 
display of merchandise and the holding of 
markets or Liirs on the ptincipal holy days. I'hc 
pur|v>se of the sumptuary laws, as expressed in 
the preambles, was to restrict expenditure for 
clothing to the means or “estate” ol the \drioii«8 
scK'ial groups so that clothing might be an indi- 
cation ot tlic pcciiniarx status of each. Iksidis 
prescribing the apparel ot numbers of each 
social group, the laws made spetiiic prohibitions, 
llie preambles to the laws ristricting Sunday 
actiMty did not openly declare that then ohjict 
was to c'otnpel attindancc at church. '1 he\ 
{xiintid out that tiading on Siiiukus and on 
fcstnal days aggravated the stiivmg tor gam, 
placed an extra burden upon laU»r, promot<d 
deceit and brawls and incited driinkenni'ss. 
After calling attention to these evils the j>re- 
amblcs denounced Sunday nuichandisirig be- 
cause it kept people from church 

Following the Reformation the C’hiirch of 
England adopted the policy of aunpulsorv at- 
tendance and Parliament enacted a law requiring 
frequent communion and hearing of (iospel 
preaching. 'Pile law was widely ignored, hovv- 
c\er, and in 1552 Parliament passed another act 
to reenforce it. I'hcre followed a succession of 
blue laws, of which a gmup enacted in 1627 in 
the reign of Charles 1 imixjsed a penalty for the 
offenses of partaking in sports, transporting 
provisions or traveling on Sunday. During the 
reign of Charlcm 11 a law was promulgated pro- 
hibiting travel by boat on Sunday except “upon 
extraordinary occasion"’; it specified that in case 
of inability to pay the five shillings fine the 
offender was to be placed in Ae stocks for two 
hours. 

These and other blue laws were cither trans- 
planted direct to America or their adoption was 
ordered by the British authorities. Nor was it the 
Puritans who first intiYxluccd blue laws in the 
American colonies. The first compulsory church 
attendance law in America was passed in 1624 in 
Vtiginia, where Ae established 'church was the 
Church of England under jurisdiction of the 
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Bishop of lx>ndon. This law seems to have been 
ineffective, for in 1629 another law was passed 
repeating the penalties of the act of 1624. 
substance of these laws, liowevcr, was neutral- 
ized by the provisions of another act which 
exempted “persons of (|uality“ from corjioral 
punishment for any infraction. Consequently 
the church attendance and other laws were in- 
voked only against so-called “menials.” Ap- 
parently the menials could not be successfully 
coerced, for the Virginia (ieneral Assembly 
found it necessary in 1632 to jniss ai»ain a com- 
pulsory church attendance law. In the same year 
another law was passed directing military com- 
manders to sec to it that people went to church. 

It was not until 1634 that the General Court 
of the AIa.ssachusetts Bay colony enacted its 
first law compelling church attendance and mak- 
ing non-attendance a misdemeanor piinishalde 
by line or imprisonment. This measure proved 
ineffectual, however, and the l^lritans found it 
necess;ir} ihrough u .scries of similar laws, 

'riie preamble of the law of August i, 1665, 
protested against neglect of public worship, and 
according to the act itself offenders were subject 
to corporal punishment in all cases of non-pay- 
ment of fines. Heating and lashing were no more 
effective than were previous methods. The 
Massachusetts law of Nt)vember 3, 1^75, ad- 
mitted that the practise of leaving church before 
the end of the service was so prevalent that there 
was only one recourse left to legislative devi»'e; 
it then’fore ordered that church doors should be 
.shut and kept locked during services and it 
authorized church oilicers or town selectmen to 
act as guards and to allow no one to depart until 
the conclusion of the ♦*ntire serv ice. Faced by the 
prospect of virtual imprisonment in ehurch, an 
increasing number of people contrived ingen- 
ious excu.scs for absence. 

The code of blue laws in one fonn or another 
was common in nearly all of the colonies. 1 he 
Pilgrims of Plymouth colony had similar lavys. 
The Pennsylvania legislature in 1700 passes 
law forbidding work on Sunday under penalty 
of twenty shillings for each violation, so that all 
persons might attend church or stay at lumie and 
read the Bible. If they went to church, however, 
they were permitted to select the church most 
agreeable to their opinions. As late as 1762 the 
legislature of Georgia, then classed as a liberal 
colony, enacted a compulsory church attendance 
law, 

I.faws forbidding sports, travel and work on 
Sunday were common among the colonies. Ac- 


cording to the Vitginia law of 1658 anyone who 
traveled on Sunday was to be fined one hundred 
pemnds of tobacco or condemned to the stocks. 
The South Carolina law of 1691, supplemented 
by that of 1712, forbade sports, pastimes, public 
entertainment, work or travel 911 Sunday and 
provided heavy penalties for offenders. The 
Duke of York’s laws for the colony of New York 
(1665-75) declared that Sundays were “not to 
be prophaned by Travellers, Labourers or 
vicious Persons.” The Georgia act of 1762 was as 
sweeping an interdiction as any law ever passed 
by Puritans; it prohibited games, sports, mer- 
chandising, travel, work and almost every other 
activity on Sunday except church going. 

Anti-tf)bacco legislation in the colonies took 
several fonns. Beginning in 1629 the General 
G>urt of Massachusetts passed a serk-s or acts 
prohibiting the cultivation and use of tobacco 
both for reasons of morality and in order to pre- 
vent fires in bams, fields and forests. After 
v’ainly trying for half a century to enforce these 
measures the Puritan government in Massachu- 
setts abandoned efforts at prosecution. The at- 
tempts of the Plymouth colony to legislate 
etfecliv’ely against tobacco also met w ith failure. 
Somewhat paradoxically Connecticut, and even 
Massachusetts, enacted legislation aimed at the 
importation of tobacco from other colonics. 
Connecticut’s law, enacted in 1640, was de- 
signed to T^rotcct the native gniwn product and 
w’as reyea'ii 'l six years later when local tobacco 
ciilti\ation Sad become so well established that 
there was no longer a fear of competition from 
Virginii.. 

The Puritan sumptuary law’s, modeled on 
those of the Old orld, were designed primar- 
ily to prescr\'e class distinctions and also to 
prevent extravagance among the members of a 
struggling community. The ISlassachusctts law 
of 1634, forbidding the wearing of ornaments, 
and the Inv of 1639, making wearing of lace an 
indictable offense, were presented as economy 
regulations. But the act of 1651, prescribing 
apparel for each gmup and prohibiting anyone 
not having an estate of more than £200 from 
wearing certain itemized ornaments or materials, 
W’as avow’edly a class measure. Selectmen of 
every town were instructed to exercise syste- 
matic espionage and to determine whether the 
financial status of persons w’caring silks, ribbons, 
great bexits, shawls, gold and silver buttons and 
other pn)hibited articles satisfied the require- 
ments of the law. 

Blue laws were not the expression of the 
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people at large but merely the mandates of a 
church oligarchy having control or power over 
governmental machinery. This explains the 
popular disregard of many of those laws and the 
constant striving for effective enforcement by 
enactment of ^creasingly severe measures. In 
the Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth colonies — 
later combined into the single colony of Massa* 
chusetts — theocracy was in full operation. Here 
political rights were restricted to actual membt^rs 
of the Congrcgationalist church; laws w'cre made 
by ministers and church elders and enforced by 
magistrates belonging to that church. In other 
colonies ministers and church eiders often sat in 
legislatures and dominated their activity. It was 
the remembrance of this regime which led to 
the insertion of provisions in some of the early 
American state constitutions excluding minis- 
ters from legislative or executive othce. 

After the American Revolution there w'as a 
protracted lull in the activities of blue law advo- 
cates. They confined their efforts to preventing 
repeal of such remnants of old blue laws as re- 
mained on the statute books. Such survivals 
became mostly but not entirely dead letters; 
zealots sporadically made abortive attempts to 
ecure enforcement. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century bills forbidding the sale of 
cigarettes were introduced in various legisla- 
tures and were enacted into lavr in several states. 
Immediately following the constitutional amend** 
ment decreeing abolition of the liquor traffic in 
1920, a number of organizations undertook 
agitation for a series of repressions patterned 
after the old blue laws. Leaders of the lx>rd’s 
Day Alliance of the United States, the Women's 
National Sabbath Alliance, the International 
Reform Bureau and the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union came forward in 
1921 with their respective programs, including 
not only the abolition of the use of tobacco but 
also prohibition of s|>orts, concerts, entertain- 
ments, newspapers, motion pictures, travel or 
any kind of trade on Sunday. In that and follow- 
ing years, however, blue law advocates en- 
countered legislative setbacks. All the states 
which at one time or another had enacted anti- 
cigarette laws — ^Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Utah 
—eventually repealed them. In Massachusetts a 
referendum in the election of November, 1928, 
finrored the legalization of professional sports on 
Sunday. 

Gustavus Myers 
Sir , Sumptuary Lrouiation; Houdays; Amuse- 


ments, Public; Puritanism; Intolerance; Prohiui. 
tion; Rlligious Fmadom; Church; Blasphemy; 
Thp(X'racy; Clnsorship. 
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BLUE SKY LAWS arc an American devite 
for the protection of the inexpcrieiued investor 
against fraud and ini<vrepresentation in the 
sale of corporate securities. 'Fins problem first 
attracted public attention early in the nineteenth 
century at the time of the first extensive cor- 
porate iiulustnal promotions in kngland. Legis- 
lation creating corporations was at fust so lax 
that it facilitated the organi/alioii of aimpanies 
for stock jobbing rather llian for legiliniate 
busines.s. Lvontuallv the more v icioiis ^onn^ of 
fraud were etfectively dcslroved through icslric- 
tions and safeguards on corporate urgani/ation 
and operations. 

In the United States popular interest in th(‘ 
subject was aroused at a much later date. It 
seems to have sprung up quite suddenly first 
in Kansas and then in other western states and 
was fostered by the resentment of tliosc victim- 
ized by unscrupulous dealers and promoters. 
However, because of the competitive la.xit> of 
the state corporation laws the task of eradicating 
these types of misrepresentation seeiqpd well 
nigh impossible. 

The first American blue tky laws (Kansas 
1911, other states 1913) were -hopelessly crude 
and unworkable; their piDvilions, practically 
prohibitive, included the whole business of 
security promotion and sales. The constitution- 
ality of the early blue sky tows was attacked 
succei^sfully in the lower federal courts. Ihis 
litigation and the attendant discussion caused 
the repeal or revision of most of these earlier 
laws and by 1915 their more dbvious cruditi^ 
had disappeared. However, the basic principle 
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of executive regulation of the sale of securities 
was retained and was finally upheld by the 
United Stales Supreme Court in eases invoking 
the Ohio, South Dakota and Michigan statutes 
(242 U. S. 539, 559 and 568). It was decided 
that the issuance of securities, the business of 
dealing in securities and the general flotation 
or sale of a particular issue or block r)f securities 
may l)e made subjects of executive license and 
control. 

There have been tw'o principal kinds of blue 
sky laws, regulatory acts arul fraud acts. 'Fhc 
former arc the original aiul recognized type, 
having been adopted by forty-tliree sUiU^s in 
the United States and by s*jine of ihe pro\inccs 
of Canada and states of Australia; the latter 
have been enacted in New ’^'ork, Maryland and 
New Jersey and their injunction feature is found 
in the acts of several other states. Delaware and 
Nevada arc the only stiites which have no blue 
sky laws. 

The repd «. -v nets usually |>robibit the offer- 
ing or sale of securities, with certain exemptions, 
except under prescribed conditions. \ iolations 
of the laws are usually punishable, and the 
penalty falls not on a person guilty of fraud as 
such hut on those who cither fail to submit 
their offerings or disobey official orders. Tii 
manv states violations also iruike sale's v'oidahle 
at the election of the purchaser. 'Die laws 
generally exempt sales to those who are pre- 
sumed to have enough kiKJW ledge to safeguard 
themselves, such as licensed dealers and hanks, 
'rhey also exempt securities the safety of \s hich 
has already been subjected to some test, such as 
governmental Iwmls, approved public utility 
securities, securities listed and dealt in on ap- 
proved exchanges and securities senior thereto 
and certain types of local smirities about which 
there is presumed to be sufficient knov\ ledge. 

The regulator}' acts are intended to regulate 
the security dealers as well as the stcurities 
offered Cor sale. I'he earlier laws and most of 
the later ones stress the regulation of deaici 
whether resident or non-resident, who are gen- 
erally required to secure a license whicn is 01 
discretionary and rcvcKable. Ihe ^nu rue 
usually applies to original issuers offering « 
.tat.. Annie of the states depend 


usuauy applies w , 

ties within the state. Some of the states depend 
entirely on a licensing sytem in the cxpec a m 
that fraud will he miniiniwMi if the seen > 
business is confined to dealers of ^ • 

Most of the laws provide that each « 

non-exempt secdritics may he sold on y p 
applicstbA to a state official or commission and 


upon an investigation by the latter at the ex- 
pense of the applicant. Detailed information is 
retjuired as to the issuing company, its proper- 
ties and business. 'I'hc offering is permitted only 
upon a finding that the proposed sale would not 
“constitute a fraud, or work a fraud, on the 
purchaser,’* which has been interpreted by at 
least one active official to mean that the pur- 
chaser must have a fair chance to gain and' is 
not apt to lose by the investment. The permit 
to sell is limited to a stipulated amount of 
securities and may be conditioned as to price 
and otherwise. The permit, like the dealers 
license, may he revoked for cause, including the 
failure of the dealer or issuer to furnish addi- 
tional information or to sanction an expert 
investigation at his own expense of the business 
and properties of the company even though the 
latter ar- generally located in a different state 
and frequently in a distant Cfiuntry. An appeal 
to the courts against a refusal or revocation of 
a license or permit is usually provided; and the 
applicant is reijuired to designate a state official 
for the service uf process cither in a criminal 
or civil action. 

It must be emphasized that the foregoing 
discussion is merek a general description of the 
procisioiis of regulatory acts. They vary greatly 
in scope, detail and point of emphasis. Some 
of the states require merely the filing of a copy 
of the circular or of such information as is 
ordinarih contained in the circular, provided 
that the Cl 'U 'oration has been operating for a 
certain length of time and that the earnings of 
the offer'd security meet a prescribed test. A 
few slates allow preliminary approval, pending 
the liling of detailed information. Several states 
have special regulations regarding investment 
trust securities. The extent of discretion afforded 
to the agencies charged viith the enforcement 
of the acts differs greatly. Altliough an appeal 
to the courts is usually provided, this of course 
is a futile privilege in the ordinary distribution 
of securities lx»u^iit for a present market. 

’rhe second type of blue sky laws, the equity 
fraud acts, provide that if fraud in the flotation 
of a security issue is suspected the attorney 
general may investigate and if he finds the 
offering to he fraudulent may secure a criminal 
injunction against further issues. Criminal ac- 
tions can be brought where fraud is dearly 
provable. The Investment Bankers AssociaUon 
of America at one time proposed a penal sta^te 
punishing any overt act committed in an rfort 
to defraud by the distribution of secunUes. 
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This proposal is found in the 1925 West Vir- 
ginia Act. 

The blue sky laws operate under \arying 
policies and accidents of administration, 'rhe 
publicity in\'olvcd is a deterrent, pmbably the 
really ctfectiv^ deterrent, to the extreme form 
of wildcat promotion. Ordinary in\estment 
offerings are only made in state's of siithcient 
importance to justify the expense and usually 
pass official scrutiny without much difficulty. 
Political influence and official graft have Invn 
freely charged in man\ cases. 'Fheir op]iortuni- 
tics arc manifest and arc of course more freely 
accepted in cjm^s of dubious and more profitable 
flotations. The applicant or licensee has prac- 
tically no remedy against l)urdens irn|M)sed by 
the administration of the law. 

The net rt'suhs of the blue skv laws are not 
clear. Ixxsses occur and fratui exists in nniny 
appnwed offerings and it is claimed that the 
losses are greater because of the s<inction of 
official appro\al. Security frauds arc admitted 
to be greater than e\er and it is naiveU stated 
that **stock swindling is practised only by those 
thieves whose methods ha\c kept up with the 
de%ebpmcnt of modern financing.” ^lany state 
ffictals claim that their laws work, and blame 
the incre«ise of fraud on the mail, telegraph and 
telephone. Security dealers and state officials 
have w'orked together and then against each 
other in vain efforts to find a s;iti.'>factory fonrt 
of act. The state laws become stricter and those 
who thrive upon or under them seem satisfied. 
On the other hand certain financial groups have 
complained that the laws impede the distribu- 
tion of high grade securities and by hampering 
the issue of speculative si^curities obstruct the 
promotion of new ventures and impede the flow^ 
of capital into new fields. It is said to have been 
admitted in the ai^ument of one of the Michi- 
gan cases that had the law been in force at the 
time of the promotion of the original Ford 
company, the Ford automobile would prolxibly 
never have been produced. 

The many loopholes in blue sky laws, particu- 
larly in connection with interstate securities, 
have directed discussion to the possibility of 
federal legislation. G)nscrvative banking inter- 
ests have strongly urged active cooperation 
between federal and state officials and have also 
advocated the extended and effective use of the 
federal postal fraud order, which prohibits the 
use of mails for suspected offerings. Although 
the Post Office Department succe^ed in sup- 
pressing a certain amount of securit}' fraud, only 


a small minority of those who violated the 
postal law have been punished. If, however, the 
mails were closed to general offerings and 
“tipster sheets” except under federal license, 
the more notorious crooks would disappear over 
night, but we would have a centralized political 
|wver susceptible of great abuse. The oft 
reprated pmi'K>sul of a federal law requiring 
.specific safeguards in the organization of inter- 
state corporations has recei\ed little supi^rt 
from the financial interests, while the investors 
and consumers are largely inarticulate on this 
subject. This seems to be the only way, short 
of a constitutional amendment reiiuiring federal 
incorporation, by which the government can 
secure sucli lifeguards against airporations as 
are eniplo>cd in Kngland and (iermany. 

In (jreat Britain fraud and misrepresentation 
in tlie s.ile of cfirporate .securities arc guarded 
against in the I.iWs of incorporation by making 
available to the prospective purcha.scr full infor- 
mation al>out the corporation, riulcr the British 
Companies /\ct of H)oS and subsequent amend- 
ments a iietailed prospectus in the form pre- 
senbed by the government must be filed with 
the registrar of companies before securities arc 
offered for public Sede; in addition each company 
niu.st file an annual report of its operations. 
The reports and financial statements must hi 
certified as to accuracy by a eliartered account- 
ant, and promoters and directors are held 
chilly and criminally liable for the accuracy of 
thtir prospectuses and rejV)rts. In (Jerniany 
governmental superx ision of corporations is said 
to be even stricter; it rigidly limits the incor- 
porators, particularly in connection with capi- 
talization of a company. A corporation is not 
allowed to engage in business activities until the 
government is certain that no fictitious or 
watered stcKk is being issued. Effective publicity 
of a>rporate operations is insured by making 
the directors personally liable for the accuracy 
of the balance sheet, which must be drawn in 
a prescribed form and submitted to the annual 
meeting of the stockholders. Other European 
countries depend upon similar regulation by 
the central government of the promotion and 
operation of business corporations. 

Robert R. Rekd 

See: Corporation; Corporation Finance; 
talizavion; Promotion; Investment; Stock Ex- 
change; Stocks; Fraud. 
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races of men— the Caucasun, Mongolian, Ethi- 
opian, American and Malayan — ^has proved to 
be the bas>is of all subsequent race classihcations 
He a)nbidcred the Caucasian race the original 
one and the Americm and Malayan as transi- 
tional m the degeneration to the ti^o extremes, 
the Mongol! m and Ethiopian Into this lacial 
dc\tlopmeiit he introduced Herder’s idea of 
e\olution, eoneeixing of eontemporarv civ- 
ilized man as the product of an evolution 
conditioned by climate, soil, heredit} and tz eid 
env ironment 

Heinrich Cirsow 


BLUMENBACII, JOUWN FKll DRICII 
(175^ f ■merman nituiihst and s ithro- 

pologist In pursuing his studus in medicine 
and phjHiology at (lottingcn, Bhinicnbach 
ivorkcd under Christun Buttner, who tstrcised 
a lasting influence on his intclkctuil develop- 
ment Mter Buttner s duith Bluniinbach v\as 
entrusted with the arrangement of his rntuiil 
history c hcvi. h which the iinivcisitv hid 
purchased He eirlv acquired *1 consider ihlc 
repiitition *is a nitiinlist ind it twent\-thrce 
was called to a professorship at (lottingcn, 
where until iS^^ hi lectured on nitui il historv 
phvsiologv, aiiatomv iiui inthropologv willing 
books which became standard in the field \s 
a naturalist Blumenbiehs chief distinction lies 
in his having founded the science of coinpiii- 
tive anitoni) in (jcrinanv and contributed 
considerablv to the leeognition of zoologv i 
science He anticipated Cuvier in tiking mil 
orn\ into consideration in investigiting the 
varieties of animal life, ind he dcpirted from 
Linnaeus in thit h< pud moie ittention to the 
structure of the innei organs of inimd species 
than to their extcrinl ch ir icle ristics mil hibits 
of life His division of the o^dir of piimates 
into the bmtana and the quadruwaua iiid his 
insistence on the fundamental di'‘sunilaritv of 
the two caused him to be nted m the davs of 
Oarvvin, by the opponents of tlu Dirwinnn 
theory, although his thought is strikingl) evi 
lutionary 

Blumenbach’s dissertation De t>(nerts humant 
^anetate nativa (Ocntiiigeii 177S1 ird td 
laid the foundation of comparative phvsicil 
anthropology It was the first s\sienntic treat- 
ment of the subject base ! on the actu il meas- 
urement of skulls and skeletons, foi Blumenbach 
^ent to great trouble to gather his specimens 
from every available museum and collection 
He became thifc the father of craniologv lbs 
cl-wsificationi which distinguishes five principal 


( omult 1 he Inthropologual Treatises of Johann 
/ mdruh Rlumtnbath td bv Thomas Bend) she 
(I^ondon iSh^), whieh also contains translitions iit 
hiocrtphicil irticles h) K T H Mirv and M. 

1 luurens, Scheldt, V\ dter illginume Rasunkunde 
(Munich T92S) p 14 19 Hiddon A C Jltstor\ of 
Inthopf (I ondon 1910) p 2<; so Nordcnskiold, 
1 Ilk litol s^in\ hixtona, 3 \oIs (Stockholm 1920 24), 
tr h\ I B r vitas I hi Htstorx oj Biolog\ (New \ork 
192S) p 306-09 

BLl M, \MI FRIO SCAWFN (1S40-1922), 
I nglish pulihcist and poet In his eighteenth 
veil lie entered the diploinitic service and was 
stitioncd succcssiveh at the embassies of 
\thens Irinkfort Midnd Pansand I isbon 
He utired fiom the service m iSbq and married 
I idv \nnt Isibclh \ocl, onlv duighttr of the 
1 irl of lovcliee ind gnnddaughter of lord 
Bvroii logether thev tiaveled cxtensivelv, 
miking in \ dingerous vovigts of discovery 
inuiKxploi 1 1 gions of the I ist \Tilhiluture 
of Islam Blunt set forth his political conclusions, 
the rcsijii of these |oiimevs, and predicted the 
misfortiii es later to be realized in the Snidan 
In 1SS2 hi dlied himself with the National 
pirlv in I gvpt and helped the I gvptim leaders 
to cliiw up the Nitional program Ht was «il- 
must the sole Englishman to hold out against 
the resulting w ir, and as a consequence of his 
libiril views uid of his persistent opjHisition to 
the 1 oreign Oftie* he was exiled from Lgvpt for 
scvcidi vt irs He icmuned throughout his life 
a resolute “little I nglindcr “ In iSS^ and 1886 
he stixnl unsuciessfullv for Parliament as a 
home ruler and was arrested while prcsidmg 
over a politic«il meeting m Ireland and con- 
demned to imprisonment In TtnatltK (London 
ih^q) a poem of his prison davs, was inspired 
bv his conluiemcnt His Dtaties are perhaps the 
best known of his published works They are 
V iluable as source material for the study of the 
imperialistic tendencies of the times and oon- 
tam significant information on the origins of the 
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World War. Blunt was a )x>et of considerable 
merit and as a translator was largely instru- 
mental in developing in England an interest in 
the poetry of Persia and the East. He w*as almost 
Elizabethan in his passion for adventure and 
romance and in, his love of }X)etic expression. 

AlYSE (vREilORY 

Important tcorks: -A/v Diaries^ iSSS roTf, 2 vols. 
(London 1919-20. repiintcd with pretace b> Lady 
Gregory 1921); The Future of Liam (l^mdon 1882); 
Ideas about Imita (l^indon 1885); Ituha under Ripon 
(Ix>ndon 1909); Airotthes o/ymtue uruhr Bnttsh Rule 
in Egypt (I^ndon 1907); Seiret Htstor\ nf the Emthsh 
Occupation of Egypt (lamdon 1907); i lor don at 
Khartoum (I^mdon 1911); The Land ll'ar in Ireland 
(London 1912). Blunt \«rote also two signdicant 
political pocma, H'jnd and the ll'hithcind (lx>ndon 
1B83), and Satan Absolved (lamdon 1894;). 

Comult: “Further Correspondence respcvtina the 
Afhiin of Efcxpt** m Great Britain. House <if Com- 
mons, Parhamentary Se^nonnl Papers^ vol. Ixykii 
(1882) no. 13; “Currespondenoc tcspectina Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt" in CSreat Britain, lioitocof Commons, 
Parliamentary Sesdorud Papers^ \o 1 . Ixxxix (1SH4) 
no. 27; Lmcit, Roljcrt Morss, rc\ic\^ ot Blunt's 
Dianes in The Dial, \oL Kix (1920) 519-27; Chew, 
S. C., “Wiltnd Blunt: Self-Detemiinist" in The Xew 
RepuhlUt \oI. &X111 (1920) 248-50. 

l.LUNTSCIILI, JOH.\XN KASPAR (1808- 
81), Swiss-German jurist and political theorist. 
Bluntschli was trained and profoundly influ- 
enced by Savigny at the University of Berlin. 
He began his scholarly career with a Stoats* und 
Rechtsgeschichte of his native Zurich (2 vols., 
Zurich 1838-39; 2nd ed. 1856}, which was the 
first attempt to apply the methods of the 
historical school to the study of a Swiss canton 
and served as a model for subsequent similar 
investigations. When the appointment of David 
Strauss to a chair in the Zurich Polytechnicum 
drove even the more liberal elements into oppo- 
sition to radical democracy^ Bluntschli left 
Switzerland. Being deeply attached to the 
mystical psychologist Friedrich Rohmer, Blun- 
tachli followed him to the University of Munich 
shortly before the revolutionary year of 1848. 
Here he wrote the AUgemeines Staatsrecht (2 
vols., Munich 1851-52; 5th ed. in 3 vob. as 
Lekre vom modemen Stoats Stuttgart 1875-76; 
6th cd« by £• Loening 1885-86; Eng. tr. of vol. i 
of 6th ed. as Theory of the State^ Oxford 1892) in 
which he treated the state as a “moral-spiritual 
personality’* comparable to a human organism. 
The body of the state, its constitutional organi- 
zation, is subject to the law of growth, decay and 
death; its soul, the national spirit, is embodied in 
the Gommon language, customs and outlook of 


the people. This work on public law was fol- 
lowed by a treatise on Deutsches Privatredht (2 
vols., Munich 1853-54; 3rd cd. by Felix Dahn, 
Munich 1864) in which Bluntschli attempted to 
contrast the indigenous elements in German law 
with those received fmm Roman law. In collab- 
oration witli his friend Karl Brater he began tlie 
publiaition of the Deutsches Staatsworterbuch 
(II vols., Stuttgart 1857-70), which for the 
second generation of (Jerman liberals had much 
the same iniiiortancc as the SUuits-lexiron of 
Rotteck and Weicker had had for the first. In 
1861 Bluntschli wa.s called to Heidelberg, where 
he joined that remarkaldc group of liberal 
Protestant poiitici.*ins and scholars which helped 
to make Baden under it.s young (irand Duke 
Frederick i the protagonist in southern Ger- 
many of national union under Prussian leader- 
ship. Here he assumed the guidance of the rc- 
fonn party in the second chanil>er and as one of 
the founders of the Protestantenverein played an 
impoitant part in the synod of the Protestant 
church in Baden. At the s:ime time, favored by 
the conditions of a transitional period, he ex- 
tended the range of his writing and teaching to 
emhmee virtually the entire helil of the stxial 
sciences. During the Austro-Prussian War he 
WTOtc two manuals, Das mademe Kriegsrecht der 
dvilisirten Staaten (Xordlingcn i86f), 2nd ed. 
1874) and Dus mvderne Volkerrecht der cittli* 
sirten Staaten (Xdnllingen 1868, jrd cil. 1878), 
in w'hich he systematized the existing rules and 
practises of international law' in a series of an- 
notated pro|M)sitions. He was a zealous advocate 
of the c.stabli.shmcnt, and eventually served as 
one of the founders, of the Institut dii Droit 
International at (Jhent (1873). together with 
Karl Kniea he displayed the liveliest interest in 
economic disciplines, which had flourished at 
Heidelberg since the time of K. H. Rau; and in 
the economic evolution of Baden along modem 
lines after 1870. Bluntschli wa.s a fine representa- 
tive of the (fcrman bourgeoisie, which without 
ceasing opposition to many of Bismarck’s 
policies cooperated with him to pave the way for 
the foundation of the empire fai 1870. 

Carl Brinkmann 

Consult: Bluntschli, J. K., DenkMrdiges aus meinem 
Leben, cd. by R. Scyerlen, 3 voN. (NOrdlingcn 1884); 
Knonau, Meyer G. von, in Aliggmeine deutsche BL 
ograph*e, vol. xlvii (1903) 29-39? Meili, F., J. C. 
Bluntschli uful seine Bedeuiung fOr die moderne Rechts* 
mssenschttft (Zurich ic>o8); Coker, F. W., Organisrmc 
Theories of the State (New York 19*0) p. I 04 “* 4 * 

BOARDING OUT. See Placing Out. 



BOARDS. ADMINISTRAl’lVE. In the ad- 
tninistr3tion of public dffairs extensive use hss 
been made of boards, and although in recent 
tiincs there has been a distinct tendency tow-ard 
unitery control of administrative services there 
are still many examples of the board system 
Boards are sometimes called commissions, but 
the latter name may more properly he reser\'ed 
for bodies whose chief function is regulative, 
that is, quasi-legislativc and quasi-judicial. 

Since the end of the IVliddle Ages boards have 
been used to mme extent by most European 
governments. Sj>ani8h colonial administration 
was for a long time largely in the hands of 
l>oards: the Onmcil of Indies in Madrid and the 
audivneim in the colonies. After the sivteenth 
century boards dc\clopcti about the person of 
the monarch in (Jermany (Ilojrat, Kanzlei, 
Kammer). Sweden, Denmark, I'rance and some 
of the Italian states einplosed administrative 
lioarils, and Peter the (ireat of Kussia as part 
of his piiigiain of westerni/ation copied the 
Swedish board system. In England the Com- 
mittee of the Pri\y ( oimcil on trade and foreign 
plantations de\elope<l into an administrative 
board which in 17«V) was gi\en its own president 
and de\elo|H‘d into the supreme colonial execu- 
tive authority. 'Die Aiiinirally and 'Freasury 
wxre also administered by boards. 

In the American colonies in the eighteenth 
century there were councils to the goxernors, 
but little other use of boards or committee” . 
During the re\olution the Continental Congress 
and the state assemblies set up committees and 
Iviards to admini.stcr the navy, the anii}, the 
treasury and foreign affairs, but in 1781 the 
Congress established a system of single headed 
departments. Although this system has in 
general prevailed in the national go\emment, 
administrative boards have been <*slablishcd for 
various pur{>osc$, cspecialU since ini3- 

In colonial kxral governn’ent there were school 
committees and in some colonies Ixiards of 
county commissioners or supertisors. Ixi ^ 
boards of health were established in se\eral 
states before 1800 and other boards for special 
purposes were set up occasionally after that time. 
After 1850 boards in municipal government 
began to supersede standing c-ommittccs of the 
city council for the mii ■r.igcmcnt of pilice and 
fire departments, water w'orks, public improve- 
ments, public parks, schools, libraries, charitable 
institutions, the administration of taxes and the 
making of estim'ates. In many eases such boards 
Were electedi in some appointed by the state; 
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they were thus largely, and sometimes wholly 
independent of the city government. After 1870, 
however, municipal Ixiards (except school 
Ixiards which continued to be elective) were 
largely appointed by the mayors, and in later 
years boards in many places havp been generally 
replaced by single commissioners or directors. 
At the same time the creation of special districts 
for particular purpo.ses has added to the number 
of independent local boards. The commission 
form of government intmduced in numerous 
American municipalities since 1901 is based to 
some extent on the principle of board adminis- 
tration. The city commission is the principal 
executive authority in the municipality, although 
the indiv idual members of the commission take 
charge of separate executive departments. 

State boards came into use early in the nine- 
teenth century for public works, for the equal- 
ization of tax assessments and for the manage- 
ment of penal, and later of charitable and educa- 
tional, institutions. Following the Civil War new 
types of boards were established, especially to 
handle new activities of the state governments. 
Boards were given general supervision over 
charities and correctional institutions, public 
health, libraries, pardons, railroads, labor, agri- 
culture, civil service and other functions. At the 
end of the centuiy there began a tendency to- 
ward the combination of boards having related 
functions. Beginning w ith Illinois in 1917, more 
coniprchf.i ivc plans of administrative reorgan- 
iz;ition wt.< carried out in a number of states; 
these have involved the abolition of many boards 
and the replacement of others by single officials. 

Administrative systems based on unitary 
executive control sometimes make use of boards 
for interdepartmental service or to meet emer- 
gency situations. I’he United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, established in 1883, the Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board, established 
in igiS, and the California State Board of Con- 
trol are exampli ^ of the former type, as is the 
German Rec/inun^shof^ or court of accounts, 
which examines accounts of all administrative 
departments to determine whether budgetary 
prov isions have been carried out, and w*hich is 
independent of the president and the national 
administration. Emergency boards for special 
purposes are typified by those established in 
most belligerent countries from 1914 to 1919. In 
the United States the War Industries Board, the 
War Trade Board and the Shipping Board, in 
England the Food and Cattle commissions and 
the Cotton and Canal controls, in France the 
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regional committees attached to the Ministry of 
War and charged with the coordination of sup- 
plies, were devised to meet what were in essence 
military needs. I'hey were designcil to compel 
cooperation of all elements of the population in 
the war enterprise in the most cfKcient manner 
possible; the board form facilitatcil that end by 
enlisting tlie direct interest and 8er\ ice of repre- 
sentatives of such diverse groups as lahir, in- 
dustrialists and farmers. 

The board form has been ctimmon in interna- 
tional administration since early in the last 
century as a result of the necessity of giving 
representation to all independent states, and a 
few such boards, the Danube C omtiiission for 
example, have had some success. But, whether 
these hoiirds were charged with carrying out 
treaty tenns or with administering regulations 
concerning hygiene, slave trade or navigation, 
their efficacy has lieen limited by the d<Ktrine of 
equal sovereignty which usually makes neces- 
sary unanimous agreement in e\ecuti\ e decisions 
often of quite minute character. I'he collegiate 
form of organization was extended in the inter- 
national field during the war, but such l)oards 
as the Allied Maritime Transport Council were 
( ^.ventially advisory or regulative and not ad- 
ministrative because of the difficulty of com- 
pelling obedience from independent states. 
Joint agencies somewhat resembling interna- 
tional boards have also been established in thtf 
United States for dealing with interstate prob- 
lems. An important illustration is the Port of 
New York Authority, set up in 1922, consisting 
of six members, the governors of New York and 
New Jersey appointing three each, which is 
constituted as a public corporation with autono- 
mous powers, although the governor of New' 
Jersey has been given a veto power over the 
decisions of the New Jersey commissioners. 
Similar joint boards have been established for 
intercity problems in the United States, England 
and other countries. 

Few European governments make much use 
of boards today. In Russia the Soviets have con- 
siderable administrative power and some execu- 
tive work is done entirely by boards. ITie 
French system is organized on the principle of 
single officials for executive work. The many 
French councils (Conseil d*Etat, Conseils 
D^paitementaux, Conseil Sup^ricur des Tra- 
vaux Publics) are essentially advisory in char- 
acter, Such a board as the Conseil d ’Admin- 
istration in the army is an exception. Since 1921 
there have been managing boards for tax and 


customs administration which are subject to 
some aintrol by the minister of finance. Austria 
replaced Ixisirds as heads of ministries by individ- 
uals in 11X48 and has used them since only for 
some local administrative puqvoses. While there 
are a considerable number of boards in England 
today many of them (e.g. the Treasury Board, 
Board of 'IVade and Board of Education) are 
purely fonnul and do not function. The iaK*al 
(Government Boanl has lx*come the Ministry of 
Health. 'I’lie Admiralty Board and Army War 
Council are active agencies, and there are ad- 
visfiry committees and councils in other fields. 
In the nineteenth century the trend in CJcrmany 
was also away from Inwards, especially in the main 
government depamiienls where the principle of 
responsibility was developing. But although 
(German practise' todav is against giving full in- 
dependence to boards (any more than to individ- 
ual executives), many collegiate Itodies, such as 
the commissions on coal, iron, potash, electricity 
and war debts, make executive decisions in con- 
junction with ministers. In ptovincial and local 
government the administrative lw>ard is com- 
mon; the chief municipal executive is in many 
cases a magistraev elected by the city counc il and 
headed b\ the burgomaster, who is generally 
merely the first among ec)uals. 'Fhe (iernian 
board svstem is combined with the principle of 
responsibility to the legislature. As a result 
legislation is simplified and administration 
rendered flexible. The legislature lavs down 
general principles and th»' executive makes the 
detailed rules, its collegiate character enabling it 
to refer constantly to var>’ing shades of opinion 
and interest in making even minute decisions. 
Furthcnnorc the great weakness of administra- 
tive boards, lack of fixed responsibility, is 
av'oided through the fact that while executive 
decisions are made by the Iward the actual work 
of carrv'ing them out depends on individual 
officials. 

In the United States the number and •variety 
of boards has, it seems clear, been carried to ex- 
cess. The l(x>sencss of the administrative system 
has often led to the creation of boards for 
purposes which should be witliin the province 
of a government department* The desire to 
escape the pervasive influence of party politics in 
administration has had the same effect. There is 
consequently room for reduction, combination 
and simplification of administrative agencies in 
national, state and local government. 

There has been much discussibn in all coun- 
tries of the relative merits of boards and single 
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officials for administrative purposes 1 he general 
question was debated at length as tirlj as 1781 
m the Continental Congress and in the yiar viii 
of the French Revolution, when was coined the 
phrase, “agir e est le iait d un, delibcrer e est le 
fait dc plusieurs ” Boarils an lu Id to be ustiul to 
seeure the consideration of different points of 
view on que-stions of jKjliey anil in eonneetion 
With overlapping terms to ensun eontinuit> of 
policy Sonu times the\ have been aid vexated as 
means ot removiig from central and political 
control work (espeeiallv education and soei d wel- 
fare) III winch political considerations should 
carry no weight I htv have also hten favored as 
means of eliminating partisan and spoils jvditits 
through the division of mimhership, either by 
law or bv custom, among the contending political 
groups 

Cn the othei hind, it is argued thit the Ixiard 
vvstem involves tspeiisi, dtliv and diffusion of 
/sponsibilitv and inikcsnioii liitJieiilt eoopen- 
lon iiu* 1. I Unu betwieii different public 
^eneies Corrupt polities his held sv\ iv under 
imp Lid boirds is well is uiidei single saliried 
oflieials, ind bipirtism boirds hive sometimes 
1( d to elivision oi spoils and on othei oee isions to 
serious deadlocks Boirds VMth ovei lipping 
lei ms hive proved serious obstacles to reform 
administritions 

lor the eondiiet of adniiinsti ilive services 
there should be a resjxmsible single CMtutive 
1 here will lenuin, h<iwewer, a pliee for Ixurtls 
in eondueting incjuines and in planning new 
undertakings, is well is in the management of 
emergene> oi tempoiirv tasks 1 urlhennoie 
thej will hnd i function is idvisorv agencies and 
as regulators of generil poliev even in eases 
vvhere a lesponsible single executive will eirn 
out the actual administi itive work 1 his division 
of function has aircad} developed to a consider- 
able extent in the control and iiunagemint of 
educational affairs, it promises the possibilit) of 
deriving from the use of boarils the gre ilest 
possible benefit with the least possible disidv 
tage. *rhere will, of course, exist diiigei of con- 
flict between the supervising Iwaid and the ad- 
ministrative ofHcial. 

John A T \iri ie 

See Administration, Punuc, < 3 ri ani/stion, Ai>- 
ministrative, Commiss* ns Bovrus, Auvisorv, 

Inti RNATIONAL OrOANI/AIION, (XAIRNMINI, Sl\ll 
OovIRNMFNT, UnIITD SlATIA, 1 VL (jOVIRNMENT, 
Monk ipal C;o\FRNMfNi , <• oi oniai Apmimsira- 

TION, AuDIFNCIA, 1 INANCIAL AUMIMSI RATION 

Comult WilkMiKW. W. I , Prttiaplfs of Public M- 
"•uMntioH (Baltunore 1927) ch. vu, Short, L. m , 


The Development of National Adnamstratiie Orgamza^ 
turn tn the Umtid States (BUtimorc 1923) th 11, 
Matheus, J M , Pnnitpks of Amertian State Adnnn- 
utratwn (New \ork 1917) Munn>, W B , Mumapal 
Got eminent and Adimm^tration, 2 \oN (New Yoik 
1923) ch x\iii, ind Ihe Got eminent of Amenran 
Gitm (4th ed New \oik 1926) ch x\iii, Fairhe, John 
A , / ored Got eminent tn Cenenttes, Penins and Villages 
(2nd td New ^ork 1914) ch v, Clarke, John J, 
Outhnt t of Centred (ten t rnmtnt (3rd ed I^ndon 192KI 
Block, Maurice, Diittoniienie de radimmsti atton 
franfatse, 2 \o\s (^thed P'ins 1905) \ol 1, p r}r i 49, 
Hiustr, Henri, Le probleme du tegionalisme (Pins 
*924), Stengel, K M J I , Die Oigamsatit 1 der 
pitusnuhen Pemalturtg (I cipsic 1884) p 21 27, 
Mtver, Cj ind Anschutz, Ci , Behordtn” m Worter- 
buck dis eleutsthen Staats- und I enealtungsrethts, ed 
b\ M Hcischminn, 3 \fjls (2nd ed 'luhingcn 
1911 i4)\ol 1, p 388 93 Blichlv I T , and Oatmm, 
ML,/ he Gen t mineiit and Admimstration of Ger- 
mnn\ (Baltimore 1928) p 244 S4 and sf>*-76, 
'ihurshtld J R, ‘The Board ot Admuiliv** in 
QuaiUt ccx\ii (191 1;) (;6 6^ and 202 13, 

Ko\ik\skv, M M, Russian Polittial Imtitutions 
(C hii iKo 1902) p loi oS Potter P B In Introduce 
Uon to thi Stud\ of InUmatwnal Orgeimzatiem (rev ecf 
New ’^ork 1925) eh wii 

BO XRDS, AD\ ISORY Advisorv boatos have 
been used in manv countries ehiefl> as a mea^id 
of corrective cxpiession of opinion b} groups of 
the population repiesenting particular interests. 
1 itterly they have tended inertasiiigly to take on 
the ehiraetcr ot councils of te clinical experts 
Ihev an, indeed, signitic.int notably as a phase 
of the accoiiimod ilion of government to the 
diversit 1 id spcei ili/atioii of a society at onte 
technic il n d competitive Legionary, fugitive, 
inherentlv particular, their utility lies in just 
these iharaetensties which make it imjxissible 
to classify them Critics of the adequacy of 
representation through assemblies based on 
geographical eonstitui ncics ficqucntly miss the 
heart of the problem involved when, bv concen- 
trating atieiition on the legislative organ, they 
pmpose to replace one form of oversimplifica- 
tion ’w mother loreinedv such oversimplifica- 
tion It IS possiH ' to evoke an endless number of 
representative ^mbinations on tlie administra- 
tive side through the creation of collegiate 
bodies of various kinds The field of opportunity 
for such a congeries of minor, informal and 
spcciah/ed parliaments is being enlarged by the 
delegation of rule making powers and the widen- 
mg of otlier forms of administrative discre- 
tion 

Precision in terminology is alien to a develop- 
ment so fluid in essence as the institution of the 
advisory board Its basis until lately has been 
largely non-sUtutory, although in Fiance tht 
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Consetl Supericur du Commerce ct de I’lndiis- 
trie and other bodies wholly or |virtly advisory in 
character were long ago established by law. Ad- 
visory bodies are referred to with increasing 
frequency in current legislation; Hvirdtr arc even 
mentioned in the constitution of the (ierman 
Republic. In linglish speaking countries the 
term “ad\isory’* has been applied to Ixidies 
variously called, without apparent discrimina- 
tion, boards, coiiunissions, councils and com- 
mittees. Srime recent Untish enactments provide 
for ‘"a)nsultati\e committees.’* This adjective is 
more suggestiNc and perhaps more accurate than 
‘‘advisory,” but it has not acipiircd a clear ani- 
notation. Logically no Ixxly can fairly be de- 
scri)>ed as advisory' if it is leirally capable of con- 
clusive action of any sort. I'hc term, therefore, 
does not properly Inrlong to boards which, al- 
though unable thein.selve8 to gi\e tlieir recom- 
mendations positive force, can prevent action by 
talcing a negatue stand. The so-called ‘*ad\i.sory 
boards” in Indiana townships, authori/ed by an 
act of 1S99, were obvioiMy misnamed inasmuch 
as such vital matters as the letting of contracts 
and borrowing under certain circiimbtance.s re- 
quired their approval. On the other hand, ix>ards 
» ut are truly adv isorv' may be given a mandatory 
role in the sense that the law may specify that they 
must be consulted before final action is taken. 
Re<)uirements of this kind are relatively frec|uent 
in Great Britain. The Ministry of 'Frans jxnt, for 
example, enjoys the cooperation of several ad- 
visory committees, to one of which, on rates, it 
must submit certain of its orders (9-10 (^eo. 5, 
c. 50), and the j<>int committee ein{>owercd to 
regulate the thera{)cutic subsUinces industry 
must consult an advisory committee before 
acting (15-16 Geo. 5, c. 60), 

Whether, in given situations, lx)ards should 
be merely advisrjry' or something more depends 
in part upon a solution of the inveterate contro- 
versy regarding the merits of single headed and 
collegiate types of administrative organiziition. 
Even if the decision be against boards for ad- 
ministrative work, njom remains for advisory 
boards. In practise, too, the vogue of centralizing 
executive control by means of single headed de- 
partments has sometimes tended, by excluding 
Inwards from full participation in administration, 
to encourage their use in an advisory capacity. 
An outstanding example was the systematic 
provision of wrhat were called “advisory and 
non-executive I)oard&“ in the Illinois civil ad- 
ministfative code of 1917, although in this case 
the practise was doubtless strengthened by the 


successful establishment two years before of 
advisory boards for the purpose of bringing 
repn^ntatives of capital and lalxir into contact 
w'ith the free employment exchanges. 

Whether, when boards exist at all, they should 
he authoritative or ad\isory depends upon the 
extent to which it sc'enis proper to allow the 
interests that government regulates to come to 
its door or to emss its threshold. One view -the 
natural \ iew of an earlier, crusading phase in the 
development of the (lolicc jxnver —would hold 
them at a distance. In its extreme form it ft-ars 
that the integrity and punitive force of law' inav 
be impaired by the i'xistence of consultative 
bodies of any kind. Another view treats as 
inevitable and essentially w'holesome the rise of 
collaborative technique in law enforcement, 
especially in economic matters. Already collab- 
oration I1.1S pn>gres.xed so far that it is diDicult to 
draw a line betw'ceii governiiienlal liiiietions of 
restraint and of service. 'Fhe wide ‘spread use of 
advisory boards has accompanied the change. 
To say this, !io\\e\er, is meiely to restate tlie 
problem, for the existing boards arc uf many 
types; sumie are safer than otheis. 

More than a word of qualification must be 
added in rclercnce to the role of aiKisor} Nwlies 
in effecting a kind of vocational representation in 
administration. 'I'lic range of ovei lapping types 
is wide. Many advisory boanU consist wholly of 
governmental officers or emplovees. An example 
is the federal Plant CJuarantme Board, which 
brings reprcstntativc.s of the bureaus of Ento- 
mology and Plant Industry' and of the Forest 
Service into consultation with the chief of the 
Plant Quarantine and ( ontrol Ailminislration. 
Such groups are chiefly iriiix>rtant as a means of 
coordination. An extremely significant variation 
of the type draws together officials from different 
levels of govemnient. Few tcndencic*s in federal- 
ism in the I'nited Stites seem more fruitful than 
those neatly iilu&trated in the Joint Committee 
on Definitions and Standards connected with 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration, 
consisting of three persons ftlim the national 
Department of Agriculture, thre*c from the 
Association of Dairy, Food anfd Drug Officials 
of the United States and three from the 
Assfxriation of Official Agricidtural Chemists. 
Also of interest has been the growth fmm the 
bottoni upvv'ard of a National Plant Board, 
formed on the basis of regional associations of 
state quarantine authorities. Many advisory 
boards mix official and non-govVsmmental ele- 
ments in their membership. The London and 
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Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, 
for example, consists in pan of “ordinary 
members,'' who represent the various local 
governments and who on certain matters de- 
liberate alone, and a lesser number of additional 
members, who speak from the standpoint of 
lalxir and capital engaged in transport, “ap- 
pointed by the Minister . . . after consultation 
with such lx)die8 representative of those interests 
as he may think desirable*' (14 -15 (ieo. 5, c. 34). 

Other boards are composed entirely of per- 
sons not regularly in government ser\ice. Not a 
few of these aim to be scjlely vehicles of lay 
opinion, especially the innumerable lioards of 
visitors connected with hospitals, prisons and 
other public institutions. lL\en here, however, 
there has been a growing tendency to select as 
members prtjfessionals in related fields who can 
otfer technical information as well as, or instead 
of, representative opinions. Some boards, essay- 
ing the difficult optTation 4)f separating tech- 
nique fro*o I ' rest,. seek to recruit untranum led 
experts. The Census ;\d\isory Committees in 
the United States are of this kind. A va.st array 
of tx)ards frankly proclaim their connection with 
outside occupations aiul indu.stries. 'Fhey vary 
in cnicial respects, however, especially in regara 
to the extent to which the mode <)f their 
selertion and other conditioning facts incline 
their members to consider them.scKes not 
merely repre.si*ntatives but rather delegates of 
interests. Boards of the latter sort merge into 
transient assemblages like the trade practise 
conferences conducted by the federal Irade 
Commission or the cNeii less formal groups 
which in most fields of administration arc con- 
vened in hearings before important new rules or 
orders such as ijuarantines are issued. 

The activities of government variously de- 
scribed as developmental and promotional bate 
been a prolific source of ad\isi)ry btKlies. hx- 
amples numbering nearly a hundred abound in 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
notably* the commodity committees associa^ d 
with the Bureau of Ffircign and Domestic Com- 
merce. They arc distantly analogous to the 
councils of consumers frequently constituted m 
connection with publicly owned and operated 
utilities. Whatever their ostensible purpose, they 
had their inception as sales devici'S on t c 

part of government bureaus eager to extend their 
services. Their cumulative reaction on public 
policy has been, however, a more serious matter. 
They impinge on fields in which investigation 

and advice are mcigine into regulation, in 
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ing the direction of purchasing power and in- 
volving conflicting groups. Careful insulation 
between the administration and the advisory 
bodies and internal safeguards through a proper 
balance in the latter are proving as necessary 
here as in the domain of directly coercive power. 

The avowed presence of organized interests in 
the membership of advisory lioards is doubtless 
a frequent aid to their vitality. Reiterating a plea 
for advisory councils in state departments of 
labor, John R. Commons remarks: “In order to 
have real representation with rcprcsentaii' es 
whose W'ord will carry weighfc, it is nccessar}' that 
the representative be backed up by an organized 
group. In practise, a representative must repre- 
sent someixidy. If he is merely a sort of statistical 
sample of his class, he will find himself in the 
weak position of having to pit his personal 
opinion jgainst the demands of an organized 
opposition." He espouses the plan of vocation- 
ally balanced atlvisory groups as a means of 
securing the gcx)d will of employers. This reason 
is an important one. Not only in the spirit but 
also in the forms of administration appear at a 
thousand points evidences of a new^ reading of 
the doctrine of the consent of the governed so as 
to include not simply a blanket approval through 
the franchise but more or less regular sounding 
of interested opinion through representative ad- 
visory Ixidies. The doctrine is not without perils. 
It daily sharpens the need for administrative 
authorif’'^- who arc skilful in consultation, 
vigilant in arranging representation that is 
reasonably comprehensive, sympathetic but 
warv, and above all independent. Only by care- 
ful use of advi.sory boards will the danger of 
compromising administration at its core be 
avoided. 

Arthih W. Macmahon 

See: C)rgan*z.\tio.v, Aumi.nistrativf; Boards,^ Ad- 
.mimsir-vtive; Economic' Councils; Expert; Funu- 

IIONM. Ul PRKSKNTATION; REPRESi:NTAriON. 

Comult: Carr. C. Delegated Legislation (Cam- 
biidue, Enjj. 19 - 2 T - t)aw.son, U. M., The Principle of 
Officud Independence (London 1922) p. 
Willoughby, W. F., Principles of Public Administra- 
tion (Baltimore 1927) ch. xii; Hauser, Henri, U 
prohl^nir du regionalisme (Paris 1024’!; Fairlic, J- A., 
“Advis4»ry Committees in British Administration* in 
American Political Science Ret ietv, vol. xx (1926) 812- 
22; Comer, J. P., I^slath'e Functions of National 
Administrative Authorities, Columbia Univeisity 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
no. 28() (New York 1027); Chaml>erlain, J, P., 
“Democratic Control of Administration** in American 
Bar Assotiation Journal, vol. xiii (1927) 
l\imer, J. M.. “Democracy in Administration m 
Americtin Political Science Review. \ol xvii (1923) 
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216-30; Commons. J. R., and Harriman, Florence J., 
in U« S., Commission on IndustiiaJ Kelationa. Final 
Report (WashinKion 1015) p. 307 404; Commons. 
J. R., '*Rcpn'sent«iti\e Ad\ Ivors' Committees in 
l^hor Law Administration" in Imerhan Labor Lejut^- 
lotion Rettett^ \ol. \ix (igag) 3Ji-3S; V^lle^, II W. 
The HiAtor\ of a Cnme aginn^t the Food ^Wush- 
intcton igag). * 

BOCCALIXI, TRAIANO (i55rv 1613). Italian 
political writer and s.itirist. Boccalini was lioni 
at Ix>reto hut Ined most ot his life in Rome. In 
literar\' satires and in more stTious works he 
de\ eloped with ereat logical strength ami with 
considerahlc bitterness the theorj ot the rtmon 
d'itat. The best fonn of go\eninent is the 
republican, which is, howe\er, rcmlcred im- 
possible by the bestiality ot mankind; lunce the 
necessity for monarchs. Princes are guided by 
self-interest and the nature of their |H)litical 
power is such that unhappiness results Inith for 
them and for tht people o\er whom they rule. 
Although Boccalini did not lack courage to 
denounce the hjpocrisv and greed of pnnees, 
he lacked faith in the possibility <»t impro\cment 
and displa\ed a fatihstic rc^signation to the in- 
herent e\ils of monarchv. Machiavelhs tjrant 
was heroic, hut Boccahm's was gloomj and sus- 
picious; and in this contrast there is a hint of the 
transition from the Renaissance to the Counter- 
Reformation. 

Boccalini’s chief work was tlic De'uffguagli 3 i 
parnaso (2 \ols., Venice 1612 13; new ed. by G, 
Rua, 2 \oIs., Bari 11^10-12), an amusing literary 
fantas) in which poets, writers and {xiliticians 
are judged by Apollo in the kingdom of Parnas- 
sus. In his La putra del paragone politico 
(Venice 1615; new ed. by G. Rua, 2 \oIs., Bari 
1910-12), a work which was published only 
after his death because it was considered trx> 
dangerous, he re\caled his admiration for the 
old Venetian aristocratic government and his 
violent hostility toward Spanish domination in 
Italy. He also left unpublished La Irlancia 
politica (3 vols., Castellana 1678), a aimmentary 
on Tacitus which is devoted chiefly to an attack 
on political absolutism. 

Giuseppe Prezzolini 

Workr. Collected in an EnKlish translation, 5 vols. 
(Ix>ndon 1714). 

Consult: Mestica, G., Tredono Boeedlifd e la letteratura 
crttica epolittea del seicento (Florence 1878); 'rofTanin, 
G., Moihun^lh e tl **T<uitismo** (Psdua 1921) p. iga* 
207; Meinccke, F., The Idee der StaaUrdion (3rd ed. 
Munich 1929); Gardner, E. G., '*l*ratann Boccalint'* 
in Dublin Review^ voL clxxix (1926) 236*55. 


BOCCARDO, GIROLAMO (1829-1904), Ital- 
ian economist. At an early age he became ab- 
sorbed in economic studies, wliich attracted the 
attention of Ca\our. In i860 he was appointed 
professor of economic's at the Ihiiversity of 
CJenod. He l^'ame senator in 1877 and eleven 
years later entered the C’ouncil of State, w'hcre 
he evercised a stnmg influence in social policy. 

In a number of imixirtant works, including 
Tratlato teorico-pratuo di economia politua (3 
\ols , 'riirin 1853; 7th ed. 1873) and Dizionurio 
dilla economia politica e dt I comfntnio (4 \o’a., 
Turin 1857 63; 3rd cd. in 2 \ols., Milan j 88 i ), 
Boccardo de\elops with some modifications the 
c'conomic doctrines of the libe»*al schcKil. He 
treats value as an exchange lalio, and market 
price as fixed b\ relations ot demand aiui suppi) . 
but with cost of production exercising a deter- 
mining mllueiice. Refuting Sismondi's notion as 
to inelastic ir,' ot demanil lie demonstrates tliat 
the rtduction of prue uncovers lower levels of 
demand. He maintains that peisonal consump- 
tion, whiih he liistinguishes from consumption 
in mduslrj, is m some mcasuu pioductivc. He 
argues for the encouragement of large si ale 
industries; thev enjov a lower overhead cost per 
unit, pennit the standardization of pioducts and 
the gi eater utilization of bv -products, stabilize 
the cinpIo>mcnt of laboi, iec!i*ce the need for 
niiddleinen and favor the initiation and adoption 
of new pnjcesscs. He opjioscs f><M)r relief on thi* 
ground that it is morallv injurious to the letipi- 
ents and contributes to the increase ot piuper- 
ism. 

Later Boccardo came under the influence of 
Spencer, whose sociological concepts he aj^plied 
to economics in a number of prefaces written for 
the third series of Bihlioteca dell* economidUy of 
which he was the eilitor (collected in LWonomta 
politica modrrna e la sociologia^ Turin 1883). 

RrNr Hubijrt 

Consult: Giorgi, G., in R Aicadcmia cfei Lincei, 
Clas&e di scien/c rnorali, stonihe e filplogichi, 
Rendiconhy 5th w., \oI. xiii (1(104) 161-76. 

BOCCHI, ROMEO, seventeenth century Ital- 
ian monetary theorist. Boccht is known as the 
author of Della giusta universak misura et suo typo 
(2 vols., Venice 1621). He advocates the stabi- 
lization of the currency and points out the evil 
effects arising from changes in its value ‘*w*^|*^ 
respect to time and previous transactions.’ 
Like Scarufii and others he favors the cstabliA- 
ment of an international currenay system which 
would automatically put an end to the exporta- 
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tion of coin for speculative purposes In the most antiquity It placed i 

original portion ot his vvork he discusses the sUnding historians ai 
problem oi reduting the shipments of bullion in half of the nineteentl 
bcttlemcnt ot intei nation d bilmccs l)ra\Mng lias not been supersei 
upon personal observation he lists the \arious 

dcviecs used in dilteu nt counties for eheetmg Consult Hoftmann, \ 

payments without the use ol money Aftei con- 1901), Wilamowiiz-Mo 

faidcnnf{ the use of lM>th a siiigli transfer hank d<t Plulolu ie(l eipsiL i 

and a system of hanks, as wtll as tht method of ^ biholtoslin 

urculating lulls ot csehanKe hj endorsement, he 

sUtes his prtlertnee loi the tlcanng method p 30-3 s 

employed at the Hesanson fur wheie on a speei- 

hed day all bills fell due uul v\erc h il meed BOCKII, RICHAR 

I I iS'si C^roRDi statistician He was 
C^oftsult Cjohhi 1. J 1 €fmotnt€i pulitiifi tu h st niton August Roekh, and 
ttfiltam dtl seculo W J Wli (Mil in iSh9)p 1(14 76 Prussian administrati 


antiquity It placed its author among the out- 
bUnding historians and sociologists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century and to this date 
has not been superseded. 

WiLiitiM Webfr 
Consult Iloftmann, Max, August Bockh (leipsic 
1901), >\ilamo\vit/>Moillendori, U \on, Ceschichte 
dtr Phtlolu te (1 eipsie igai), Sindvs, J h , A History 
of ( lassual Si holm ship ^ 3 >ols (CambndRe, Tng 
1908) \ol 111, p 9s 101, («rN>ch, G P, Htstor\ and 
Ihstonam in the ^metienth Century (London 1913) 
p 30 - 3 S 


BOCKII, AUGI sr (i7Sq iSh7), (lerman 
historian of elassieal iiilu]int\ lioekli was 
deepl> influenced h} the great Homeric scholar, 
rnedneh August Wolf, md in luin everted a 
profound M ’ * t on sueeessne geiierilions of 

students at the Univerutv of Berlin (iSii 67) 
Inspired bv the humiiiism of the ffeinian pjcts 
and thinkeis .inei In tlu new enlie il rest ireh, he 
undertook to reennstmet aeeiiritel\ and with 
minutest detail the life cii the ancient (rrteks la 


BOCKII, RICHARD (1S24-1907), German 
statistician He was the sm of the histonan, 
August Boekh, and began his career in the 
Prussian administration Prom 1S61 to 187^ he 
worked m the Prussian statistical office and 
from 1S7;; to 1903 was director of the mumeipal 
statistic a office of Ikrlui. Bex,kh is best known 
for the invention of new, and the improvement 
of old, methods of computing freepieney rates 
in vital statistics He enlianced the value of 
niortilitv tables In t iking into account the mi- 
giation of population and the differential influ- 
ence of causes of death He was the first to 
dcMse tibles tor the duration of marnage, in 
v\hKh he considered the annual decrease of 


its tinidorruii power Bockh recogni/eel the 
inealeiihhlc v due of the min\ hitherto une\- 
ploited stone insenplions md with the aid ot 
the Berlin \eaelcm> of 'ae it nets began the publi- 
cation of the ( itiMttpiiONum iftanarum 

(4 vols , Beihn iSas 77) ihis project, eirrud 
on by Benkh s pupils dter him, pieseiitcd for 
scientific sluelv thoiis*mds ot (iicck inseiiptions 
transeribeei and idiUel In leliihle seholirs and 
laid the foiinelalions of elissicd epigiipliN In 
his ejVKh making work, Du StaatduwshaUuni* 
der At/umr (2 vols , Berlin 1S17, 3rd cd en- 
larged 18S6; tr bv \ I ainb fiom 2 ik1 Ciciman 
ed as llie Publn I ionfnn\ of t/u It/urnan^y 
Boston 1B57), he made use of these male nils to 
describc^the Cjrcck sUte uul ( jretk soeietv 1 his 
work deals v\ith the \the nun population ll •* 
numbers, social structure itul professional 
activity, the conditions of their dulv Idt, the 
interplay between the' naturd poteiitidities of 
the soil and the aetivitv vf man aiul above all 
with the state. The finantid adnuiiistntiem of 


mimed couples through death and divorce. 
Boekh also measured the rite of nnarriagc of 
femdes and of death of unmarried females, thus 
furnishing tor the iiist time a fairl} accurate 
basis f( *n\r\ insurance By computing fer- 
tihtv nits ♦ r each igo group and discounting 
the result tor the moitalit) of women of child 
bearing ige he attempted to set up reproduction 
tables, as eaih as the seventies this work led 
to the conclusion that the natural increase would 
not he suftieient to keep the population of 
Beilin constant In connection with the 1885 
census he studied the influence of the methods 
of feeding on infint mortilitv Bockh also made 
impo'tan*- contnhulioiis to the stitislieal study 
of unemplo}men+ and of the frequenev of crime. 

Pii Schwartz 

Consult 7 ur rnnmmng an Ruhnrd Bockh (Hiicnsee 
IQ08), Silbtrghit, Htiiineh, in Institut Intern itional 
clc StUistique, Jiullitin, Mil win, pt 1 (1Q09) 659- 
67 Billod, C irl ‘ Ruhird Bockh und dis stitistisehe 
Jihrbuch dci Stidt Berlin 1876-1900” m Schmolleri 
Jahrbtahy ^ol xwi (1902) 34i“S6 


the state, its expenditur s and income, its cur- 
rency, its activity during peace md war, aie all 
investigated both for their niiteiial background 
ttnd for their importance for the intelkciual 
development of Athens. This hook became the 
model for all subsequent research mto classical 


B(^DICHON, BVRBARA LEIGH SMITH 
(1827-91), Fnglish pioneer in the movement for 
educational, economic and political emancipa- 
tion of women She received an education which 
developed her abiliUes, her public spint and 
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her atarpiiae loan unusual for her time. 
In 1S54 Mine. Bodkhon published a widely 
read pamphlet {Britf Summary m Phan Lau^ 
gwige of tKe Most Important Lam concerning 
Women^ and ed. London 1856) and organized 
agitation in support of a bill respecting the 
property rights of married women, which she 
had persuaded the l^w Amendment Societ}' to 
introduce. She advocati^d the removal of edu- 
cational and other restrictions which debarred 
women from earning their li\ing and from doing 
public work (Women md nV>r/r, Ix>ndon 1857). 
With some friends she founded the AsscKMation 
for Promoting the Employment oi Women and 
established the Enghskiamah's Journal, thus 
bringing the woman's mo\emcnt into existence 
as an organized force. She supported J. S. 
Mill's candidature for Westminster (1S65), pro- 
motetl the first women's suffrage petition to 
Parliament and helped to form the first women's 
suffrage committee. In 1S69 she c<K)pcrated 
with Emily Da\tes in founding (lirton College, 
an important step toward higher education. A 
practical worker of great originality and initia- 
tive, a woman of wide artistic, literarx' and 
political sympathies, Mme. Bodichon was an 
invaluable supporter of tlie women's nio\emcnt 
in its early days of unpopularity and ridicule. 

Barrera Stcpiifn 

Consult: Strachev, R. C. C., The Cause (London 
1928); Stephen, Barhara, Knnly Dtn'tes and Gtrton 
College (La>ndon 1927). 

BODIKER, TONIO (1843-1907), German 
administrative official and writer in the field 
of scKial insurance. After occupying various 
important offices in the state service Bodiker 
was chosen in 1881 as Bismarck’s advi.scr and 
active collaborator in carrving out the program 
of industrial insurance foreshadowed in the 
historic Imperial Mc^ssage of that year. The 
third Accident Insurance Bill, which became 
law in 1884, was almost entirely BtKliker’s work 
and he served as the first president of the 
Imperial Insurance Board, holding office until 
1897. The principal functions of the board were 
to organize the trade associations which admin- 
istered the accident insurance law*s and to 
supervise their operations as well as those of 
the invalidity insurance offices. It had also 
to serve as a supreme court of appeal for the 
entire domain of insurance legislation. Bddiker 
brought to his task a versatile and constructive 
mind, sound judgment and the firm grasp of 
the bom organizer and administrator, winning 


obnfidence and support of both employers’ and 
workers’ otganizations. He laid the basis of a 
many sided system of medical and surgical 
service for the victims of industrial accidents, 
including the provision of special hospitals and 
sanitaria, and organized on scientific lines the 
technique of accident prevention. Under his 
skilful direction the board put into smooth 
operation a vast oflicial mechanism; it developcxl 
complementary insurance legislation and ad- 
ministrative pn>ccdurc, establishing its owr 
precedents and creating a fainvay for a great 
and novel soc*ul experiment. Bodiker w'as also 
active in the international movement for indus- 
trial insurance and was honorary president of 
the International Workmen’s Insurance Con- 
gresses. 

W. II. Dawson 

Important notksi Dir f^nfaIl-Ce\etzgihuttg der two^ 
paiuhen Staaten^ Staats- uml socialw isscnsi haftlii he 
ror«(hiinKen, \f>I. \. pt. 11 (la^psic 18S4); Dte /r- 
beitmeniihituntt in dtn iuttipmuhen Staaten (LcipsiL 
189s), Uett.hs^Wt\uheiunf*\^isetztitbung, Staats- 
und sc K 1 iluiNsensi hah lithe I orsthuiiKcn, \nl. \\i, 
pt. i\ (l-eipsit 1S9S). 

Cnmult: /titsihujt fur die gexamte Veratherungs- 
uissenschaftt \ol. mi (1907) 3 is 36, Soztale Kullur, 
voL xwii (1907) i6i 65. 

BODIX, JEAN (1530 k/)), social and political 
philosopher of the Renaissance. He was born at 
Angers, went to study law at Toulouse, became 
a lecturer *)n jurisprudence at that se.it of learning 
and afterwards t(x>k up the practise of law in 
Paris. He was received into favor by Heniy 111 
and by Henry’s bnither, the Due d’Alcn9)n,and 
rose to be king’s attorney at I/jon in 1576. This 
}car saw the production of his chef d*oeurre, the 
Six litres de la rtpublique (Paris 1576, 5th ed. 
Frankfort ifiot); tr. by R. Knollcs, I^ndon 
1606), and in it he w’as chosen to represent the 
third estate of Vermandois in the Estates Gen- 
eral of Blois. In this latter capacity Bodin dis- 
played political tolerance and pcrsonal^couragc 
in opposing the efforts of the nobility and the 
clergy to enforce conformity to the Catholic 
faith. His lack of religious bigotry drew on him 
the displeasure of the zealots* and he had a nar- 
row escape from the Massaefe of St. Bartholo- 
mew. He joined the Catholic tca^c in 1588 but 
was expelled for his Laodicean views. His later 
days he spent in retirement at Laon, where he 
died of the plague in 1596. The accusations of 
the zealots followed him teyond the grave, for it 
was said that he died ’’like* a dog,” being 
“neither Jew nor Christian nor Turk.” 
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Affetotelian in the breadth of his intellectual 
interestn, Bodin was one of the path breakers of 
the Renaisaance. The extent of the breach which 
separated him from mediaeval thought uas re- 
vealed in his first work, Mfthodus ad faalem 
historiarum cogntUonem (Pans 1566, reprinted 
Amsterdam 1650), which nwy be said to ha\c 
marked the beginnings of a iihilosoph) of his- 
tory. Bodin substituted a theory of progress for 
the then prevalent assumption of a pr imtive 
golden age and divided history into perioils de- 
termined by the doininaiK c of raees rather than of 
religions. He attacked the deeaMiig unnersalism 
of the later Middle Ages, with its lalsc assump- 
tion ol an all cmbi acing political and religious 
tmptrium. In his curiousK ninud Collfjquium 
heptaphmeres written in 15S8 (Sthwenn 1857) 
he uscxl to this end the characteristic dc- 
Mec, alread) employed lor a similar purpose 
li\ Nicholas ot Cusa, ol haMng the npresenta- 
ti\es of dill* rt nt leligions present their lespcx:- 
ti\e points ot \iew’ in order to bring out the 
relatiMlv of iaith But while the philosopher of 
the fifteenth eenliiiv rtgarels the dilUreiiees as 
still to he settled on the ab tract grountb of the 
logic of faith, Bodin stnmgK suggests that the 
eiiMfonmcntal factor is itselt a determinant in 
c\ery case '1 he* inu'wirtince which he attributed 
to environment is igiin brought out in the fifth 
bcKik of the R< pubhi , w he re he e Itarlv anticipates 
the tcMching of Monte sipiieu regarding the 
resiToiisixeiicss of intelUetuil and moral clnr 
aetc'iistics to climatic dillercMiees Thus the idea 
e)f re lativ it\ is intnKlue e d to temper the compet- 
ing universahsms of the times 

Bodin faced the profound dilemma which 
confronted his age, the rc'eoneili ition of unity 
with tolerance. Ihiitv was the first neeessitv, not 
only because of the* unsolved problem of the 
relation of church and state in an age of schism 
but also because of the w \ercign pretensions of 
local communes and of feudal piwcrs ot every 
dcgrce.*Hc found the solution to which the age 
was leading, the ccntrah/cd sovcreigntv ot 
state. He felt that a clear conception of sover- 
cignty was the first requisite and in the R( public 
that conception, which dominated the politiCcd 
thought of many generations, was for the first 
time explicitly and consistently stated 1 he 
Republic is a diflFusc aneJ ••ambling work, ornately 
set with classical lore and Biblical example, but 
on this theme it is clear cut and inexorable. 
From the first sentence to the last Bodin strikes 
the note of thb necessity of a “puissant sov- 
creignty.” To this “most high and perpetual 
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power” he assigns an unlimited authority to 
make laws, with all the rights consequent there- 
to, such as the right to make war and peace and 
to impose taxes. The sovereign is not bound by 
past laws, and is unimpaired by his relation to 
council or “parliament,” needing no consent of 
his subjects Bodm admits that there arc funda- 
mental or constitutional laws to which the sover- 
eign must conform: he is subject to the rules of 
princely succession and he cannot alienate tlie 
public domain But these are laws constitutiv e of 
his sovereignty, they do not limit the exercise of 
his will over the territory within which he is 
sovereign The danger of an arbitrary or tyran- 
nical exercise Bodin can meet only by repeating 
that the sovereign is obligated to observe the law 
of (fod and the law of nature. He does not face 
tlie probb m which so much agitated some of his 
contemporaries, for example, the author of the 
I tndictap contra tyrannos. what if the sovereign 
violates this higher law and what if the subject 
must choose between the command of the 
sovereign and the law of God^ 

It IS not suthcicntly recognized that Bodin 
was a pioneer in economic as well as in political 
seicncc Wnilc in certain respects, as in his 
condemnation of intcic st, he was Ix>und by cur- 
rent economic prejudices, in others he rose far 
superior to them The “high cost of living” was 
disturbing the western Europe of the sixteenth 
centurv The rise in prices was generally inter- 
pntcil 11 mercantilistic terms, and such 
“remedies * s taiitis, bullion embargoes, sump- 
tuarv legislation, pi icc fixing, w cre in \ ogut The 
moncta* r" consideration gencrallv adduced was 
the debasement or cheapening of the cumney. 
In fact the comptroller of the mint, Malcstroit, 
put forward as the first of his “paradoxes” the 
claim that there had been no real enhancement 
of pnct*s, the apparent rise being merelv a reflec- 
tion of the lowci intrinsic content of the coinage. 
Bodi I p^.*cci\ ed that this explanation was wholly 
inadequ.ite, and :n his two replies to Malestroit 
(Pans 1566 auu 157S) he claimed that the 
abundance of money was the primary cause of 
the phenomenon, vastly more important than 
the debasement of the currenc} . This point he 
developed with a true insight into the essential 
relationship of money to commodity pnees. 
While earlier wnters, from the days of Xeno- 
phon, had hinted at this relationship, it was 
left to Bodin to explore it. He did not, it is 
true, recognize the factor of the velocity of circu- 
lation nor did he fully appreciate the economic 
changes which themselves demanded a greater 
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volumt of currency. But his reply to the prevail- 
ing doctrine is cogent and odh\'indng. Bodin re- 
vised further antimcrcandUstic insight by 
l^inting out the ad%'antage of free exchange 
between countries. It is tnie, however, that in 
the sixth book of the RepMir^ where he treats 
^ the spbject of public finance, Bodin bst sight of 
these advantages and advocated high import 
duties on manufactured articles as well as prohi- 
bitions on the export of raw materials — a policy 
by which he hoped that the state might both 
enhance its revenue and pmtect its home in- 
dustries. 

In constructing a s)'steni of put die finance, 
Bodin *s pmhiem was to classify die chaotic and 
inequitable methods employed by the sixteenth 
century state and to formulate certain basic 
norms of taxation. He hcltcved that tw'o main 
objects must be pursued: convenience to the 
sovereign and equitable distrihiition of the 
burden in aoxirdance with ability to pay. Both 
purposes would best be scr\ed if the state de- 
rived most of its revenue from the public <lo- 
main and evtemjil customs. Taxes might indeed 
be levied in addition, but the greatest care 
should be taken to make them equitable and 
regular. Bodin introduced the idea that taxes 
must be impersonal and not personal; otherwise 
the lower classes would contribute more than 
their share. He further insisted on the nccc.ss!ty 
of judicious and just admintstration ot taxes, 
and to this end suggested a gem^ral registration 
of properly. While Italian writers uere subse- 
quently to elaborate and in certain respects to 
improve most of Bodin's theories, he was the 
first to treat the fiscal problems of the emeiging 
modern state in their relations to the broader 
aspects of political organization. 

R. M. Mac Iyer 

ComuJt: Baudrillart, H., yean Bodin et Sf/n temps 
(Paris iKs 3); Castonnet dcs Finisw, II., yean Bodin: 
ta vie et ses ocurret (Angers xHc>o); Barrhdiemy, E. de, 
Etude fur yean Bodin (Pans 1S76;; Foumol, E Bfpdin, 
pr£d4ccs%eur de Montesquieu (Paria r8g6); Hancke, E., 
Bodin, ane Studie tiher den Begriff der Souterdmldi 
(Breslau 1894); llramshnw, F. j. C., '*Bodin and the 
Genesis of the l>octrine of Sovereiunty** in Tudor 
Studies, cd. by R, W. Seton-Watson (louidon 1924) p, 
i09-*32; Hodin de Saint-Laurent, Jean de, J^s idies 
moniUures et commercudes de yean Bodin (Bordeaux 
tW)- 

BODIO, LUTOI (1840*1920), Italian statisti- 
cian. Throughout his long career Bodio was con- 
cerned with the standardization of statistical 
technique and the application of the statistical 


method to the study of the social problems of his 
time. In 1872 he%a8 appointed secretary of the 
Central Commission (Giunta) of statistics, and 
during the following twenty-seven years he was 
the director of Italian ollicial statistics. He used 
the autonomy of his office and his personal 
authority to build up an organization which was 
a model for its time and a truly scientific labora- 
tory. Even after resigning this {losition on ac- 
count of administrative difficulties, he kept in 
touch with Italian official statistics as president 
of the Consiglio Superiore di Statistica from 
1898 until his death. As .secretary (i885*i()09) 
and as president (1909-20) of the International 
Statistical Institute he endeavored to advance 
and standardize the statistic-al study of criminals 
and recidivists, emphasizing its importance with 
regard to proper penal legislation and adminis- 
tration. W'hile he was Commissioner (Jeneral of 
Emigration (1901-04) he considered his ad- 
ministrative problem to be one of public protec- 
tion of labor. Besides editing the official statisti- 
cal publications Ik>dii> wrote a number of mono- 
graphs on economic and .social questions. Per- 
haps the most impfirtant these is Di alcnnt 
indict misuratori dvl mminuntu ccommun in 
Italia (2nd cd. Home iHgi), which by virtue ol 
its exhaustive treatment ot Italian conditions 
from iS(io to iStp h.is the value of a slalisiical 
encyclopaedia. He was also one of tfic founders 
of the Ardiirio Ji statistua and the toumicr of 
Annali di statistiia, which served as digests of 
official material in Italy and as records of im- 
portant statistical work aliroad. 

Edwin Mims, Jr. 

Consult: Gini, Cornido, in yournul de \tatistiquc it 
retw ^ionomique suisir, vol. l\i (iQ2o) 4x0 ' 12; Foldf^, 
Bela, in *lligemetnes statnlnrhes Archtv, vol. xmii 
(1028) 426-36; Collett j, Francetc'o, “Del caratterc c 
dcir opera di Luifp Bodio” in Ritista bancana, \ol. 11 
(1921) 113-23; StrinRher, Bonaldo, "In rneinoiia di 
i^uiKi Bodio” in Biforma sociale, aoI. xxmu (19^1) 
i-io; Dclatour, Albert, in Institut International de 
Statiatique, Bulletin, vol. xxi, pt. i (1923) 27-31. 

BODLEY, JOHN EDWARD COURTENAY 
(1853-1925), English writer 6n French culture. 
He was appointed secretary Id the Royal Com- 
miasion on the Housing of thte Working Classes 
in 1884 and shortly afterwards published three 
reports on conditions in Engfend, Scotland and 
Ireland. The poor health which prevented Bod- 
ley from pursuing a political career, howe\’er, 
led him to France and he developed a deep 
interest and a very real undetdtanding of that 
country. He was soon regarded by Frenchmen 
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88 the mjMt intelligent critic of themselves and higher education, led for a time the “proletarian 
'I m Whig, a Low culture" movement and later devoted himself 

. 1^ ”1 wholeheartedly to the Soviet Institute of Blood 

than the I rench, Bodlcy yet sympathized with Transfusion, which he founded. He published 
eir aims. t t same time his personal dis- in Russian a number of nhilosoDhical works 


trust of extremes prevented a tfx) enthusiastic 
acceptance on his part of the radical elements of 
French political thought. After seven years of 
careful study his \^Xik Ftatwe appeared (2 vols. 
London 1898, new ed. i vol. 1900; French 
translation La France: essai sur I'hhtuire it k 
fonciiunnement des institutions ptjlitiqv''s fran- 
(guises, Paris 1901). It is an adinirahle study of 
the social and political psychology of that coun- 
try. The French conception of liberty, he 
believes, is applied to the abolition of hereditary 
privileges rather than to the eradication of social 
distinctions and hierarchies. He attributed the 
political pessiinisni prevalent fti France at the 
time to “the combination of parliamentary 
government with administrative ccMitralization" 
and to th»- J jn ujat in his time the majority were 
inditferent to jxilitics. IJis discussion of party 
politics in France displays a profound and pre- 
cise iindiTslanding of those nuances of political 
opinion that ha\c proved so perplexing to most 
foreign students of the Frencli mind. Two other 
works of Bodlev arc related to this first volume: 


Iransfusion, which he founded. He published 
in Russian a number of philosophical works 
which reflect the unusual course of his intellec- 
tual evolution, two economic handbooks, the 
earlier of which was a standard manual for 
young Russian Marxists (Eng. tr. of an edition 
supplemented and revised by S. M. Dvolaiisky, 
London 1923), and two utopian novels written 
after the revolution. 

Bogdanov’s philosophy developed under the 
influence of W. Ostwald’s energetics and the 
empiriocriticism of E. Mach and R. Avenarius. 
The monism of Bogtlanov’s “empiriomonism" 
was achieved by substituting for psycho-physi- 
Ciil parallelism the notion that the diffeience 
between “psychic" and “physical" is not real 
but due merely to a difiPerent mode of organizing 
experience; psychic is individually organized, 
while physical is socially harmonized, experi- 
ence. His work on “tcctology" (science of 
general organization) marks a final step; it seeks 
^lot to represent the w'orld as a unit but to 
transform the “chaotic elements" of experience 
into an organized whole by intellectual proc- 
cssc's. In accordance with these epistemological 


his lectures on The ('Jiurch in France (Ix)ndon 
1906), relating to the ijiiarrel of church and 
state in the republic, and his significant essay 
entitled “'I'lie Decay of Idealism in Fran^'e" 
(in Cardinal Mannint’— 'The Decay of Idealism in 
France— The Institute of Frana; three essays, 
Ixmdon 1912) which discussed conlemjxirary 
philosophic ami literary tenilencics. Bodlcy thus 
produced three of the finest analyses of modem 
French political, literary and philosophical effort 
as yet written by foreign observers. 

John M. S, Aluson 

Cnmult: For further bioKraphiciil details, the Institut 
de France, Academic ilos Science^ Morales ct Poli- 
tiquea, Si’antes et trauiux, vol. cciii (1925) 

BOETIE, ETIENNE DE LA. See L\ Bofn-it, 
Etienne de. 


presuppositions Bogdanov treats “social" as 
inevitably identified with “conscious," and so- 
cial progress as the growth and increasing 
harmop’^.tion of the element of “conscious." 
Ideology 2 *hc organizing force in social experi- 
ence. Society divides into classes because of 
the uiK qual distribution of ability and skill in 
organization and because of the private owner- 
ship of organizational experience. Since eco- 
nomic production is the “organizational form 
of the activity of society” the class organizing 
production is the ruling class. Class stratification 
will disappear when organizational experience 
becoTvn‘5' socialized through education and 
through the dcv'*lopmcnt of proletarian culture. 
In his economic doctrines he departs from Marx 
by denying that the economic order is histor- 
ically conditioned and develops in accordance 
with certain inherent law’s. The “fetishism of 


BOGDANOV, A., the pseudonym of Alexander 
Alexandrovich Malinovsky (1873-1928), Rus- 
sian social philosopher' and economist. Until 
1912 he was an active revolutionist, serving 
from 1903 to 1909 as one of the leaders of the 
Bolshevist w’ing of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic party. After the cstalilishment of the 
Soviet government he worked in the field of 


capitalist production” is due merely to a lack 
of understanding of the social relations center- 
ing about production and distribution, and value 
is crystallized labor cost independent of the 
form of economic oi^nization. 

J. F. Hecker 

Consult: Solntscv, E., and Karev, N., in Bolshaia 
sovietskaia entsikhpedia, vol. vi (192?) 574-8a. 
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BOGISK^, VALTHASAR ANTON (f. 1834- 
1908), Sla\ic juriat. He vras born at Raguaa in 
Dalmatia and grew up in a community of 
southern Slax-s. After studying law at Vienna, 
Munich, Berlin and Paris he devoted several 
years to personal observ'ation of legal customs 
in the various ^uth Slavic countries and later 
published under tlie auspices of the Jugoslav 
Academy of Sciences (Zagreb 1874) a aillection 
of them, of v\hich Sir Henry Maine said, 
“Nothing in my opinion can exceed their in- 
structiveness.” Slcanwhile BogiSic had btxome 
professor of historical and comparati\e juris- 
prudence at the Tniversity of Odess*i (Russia) 
and in i87() published his “Aper^u des travaux 
sur le droit coutumier cn Kussie'* (Rezw his- 
torique de droit fraiffaii et etranger^ 3rd st'r., vol. 
iii, p. 257-74). When the principalitv of Monte- 
negro sought a v\ay out of its chaotic legal 
situation, Bogi^c was chosen to undertake the 
task as aiditier. In 1873 his services viere loaned 
by the Russian government and hy 1S82 he had 
aimpieted the “Cieneral Code of Property” 
(translated into French by R. Dareste and A. 
Riviere, Paris i8q 2) which was put into force 
in 1 888. It amtains more pure Slavic law than 
a y other code and treats private law from the 
standpoint of property, both family and suc- 
cession being considered in relation thereto. 
Since the work was done on the ground and 
among the people, the code not only was prac-* 
tical hut amtained elements of pennanency. 
The principles and methods applied in its 
preparation were explained by BogiSic in his 
A propos du code ciztl du MontMgro; quelques 
mots sur les prindpes et la m^thode adoptes pour 
sa confection (Paris 1886). After serv*ing as the 
Montenegrin minister of justice (1893-99) 
Bogisic resumed his purely scientific labrjrs and 
edited in collaboration with C. Jirccek the IJber 
statutrrrum civitatis Ragusii (Zagreb 1904), the 
famous law book of his native city, composed 
originally in 1272. 

OlARLES S. I^BINGIER 

Consult: Jagic, V., in Archiv fUr slaiwhe Phtlotoffie, 
vol. XXX (1909) 314-15; Kidric, F., in Archiv fUr 
slatniche PMoIofoe, vol. xxxi (1910) 305-12; Maine, 
If. S.. Dtssertatums on Early Law and Cuttom (new 
ed. l^ondon 1891) p. 241-43; Phillips, H. A. D., 
OkIc of Property of Montenegro” in Law 
Quarterly Review^ vol. xiii (1897) 70-84, 

BOHM-BAWERK. EUGEN VON (1851- 
1914), Austrian economist and statesman. He 
was son of a high official, and entered 
government service after graduation from the 


scHbol of law of the University of Vienna. In 
1881 he was appointed professor of economics 
at the University of Innsbruck, whence he was 
recalled to the ministry of finance in 1889 to 
be entrusted with the preparation of those legis- 
lative measures concerning direct taxation which 
were carried into effect b\ the great reform of 
1896. Rising slip In step with the increasing 
success of his work he linally took responsible 
offiee as nunisin ol finance first in 1895, then 
again in 1897 and f<ir the third time in 
His name is associated with the best period 
of Austrian financial history, eliaractcn/ed by 
conscientious and far sighted management of 
current afiairs, niasteiK budgets, constructne 
legislation, glowing siiipliises and a successful 
convtrsion of the public debt VII this was 
achieveil uiidei the most dilliciilt cireuinst antes 
and despite the fact that Bohni-Bawctk was not 
personalU assonattil with an\ political part\. 
After resigning in ic>04 l)etause of a disagitt- 
ment on ann\ istimates he dttlimd seviral 
im|>ortant positions to di \ote tlie last decade of 
his life to the U aching of tconoinits at the 
Universit) of Vienna. 

Bohm-Bawerk's work in etoiunmc thtorv 
resembles that of Ricardo in both aim and 
method. In his ease, howcvir, the gifts of the 
originator wtre supplemented I>\ the gifts of 
the critic. He was at a r) carh age om ol the 
first to accept tlie teaching of Karl Mtngtr, 
giving all his powers to the dc\e]opment and 
the deferi'-e of the “siib)ecti\e’* thcoi\ of \aliie; 
it IS to him that both the success and the iormii- 
lation of the thcoiy arc largel} due. ’lhat pait 
of his work which was wholK his own is hut 
imperfectly dcscnUxl as a theory of inteicst, 
since it is in fact not only a complete tlicory of 
distribution but also a theory of the whole 
economic process. Hie central feature of it is 
the treatment of the element of time in relation 
to two (juantities; the stcKk of existing con- 
.sumers’ gwds and the c|uantity of c'on^umcrs* 
goods to be cxpc*ctcd from production periods 
of varying duration. The famous solution of 
the problem of interest is itself but one of the 
results of that analysis, the possibilities of which 
are as yet far from being cxSiaustcd. Bohm- 
Bawerk exerted a profound bifliience on the 
thought of both his followers and his opponents. 

JoSFPIf A. SCHUMPFTER 

Important norks: Kapital ufid Kapitaisins consists of 
two volumes: Gesehtchte und Krttik der Kapitalstns- 
theorien (Innsbruck 1884, 3rd ed. i 4 i 4 )r and Postttf^ 
Theorie des Kapiiales (Innsbruck 1889, 3^1 
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Both volumes were repnntwl (3 xoU , Jena imi) 
With an introduction by hritdnch Wiestr I he hmt 
edition of vol i ha^ been trmsJaled b> W bmart as 
Capital and Interest (I ondon i8(>o), and the fin^t 
edition ot vol iiaa Posing UieorMif C apitaUl jomXon 
1891) Ihc additions to the second edition of vol i 
are translated by W A Seott and S I tilho^^tn as 
Recent I iterature on Intire^t (;SS/ /Sw) (New Yoik 
1903) llie more import int minor works of Dohm- 
Bawerk have been eollextcd b> 1 \ Wuss m 
sammelte Sihrtften, 2 vols (Vienna 1924 26) 

Consult Sehumpeter Josef Das wissensthdthchc 
laebtnswcrk 1 mjen \on Bohm-Biwtiks * m Ain 
schnft fur Volltstartuhaft So udpohttk uml ktr- 
ualtung, \ol xxiii (1914) 4 St ind in ^tut osier- 
retchtsche Dtograp/tte, fqiS, \ol 11 (192s) 63 80 

BOUMKRT, K\RL MKTOR (1S29 1918). 
German social reformer and stttistieian In 1S66 
Bohmert was appointed professor of jvJitical 
economy and sUtisties at /uneh and after 1875 
occupied a similar post at the Dresden PoKtcch- 
nieuin, str\ing sit the sime time is director of 
the pro\inenl stitistieil hurt ni 0^7^ 9s) His 
interest in social relurm anted Uid the heninning 
of his aeademie eireer he idiled the Irbiticr- 
fnund and the SV udKorrtspondaiz md con- 
tributed to the I olKstodil oifTin of the /eiitral- 
\(reiii fur das Wohl der aibeitinden Khsstn I 
Dresden Bohmert was the pioneer of Su^tal- 
poliUky hning founded assoc iitions to eombat 
poverty and mendie inev to spu id lemperanee 
and to promote generd welfaie, pirticiilirly 
thioiif;h public he dth me isures 

Bohmtrt’s philovipln of social reform is 
based on an ethic all\ j^rounded opposition to 
class conflicts His thesis w is tint issistanee 
must be extended to the poorti groups is 1 step 
in the preparation for 1 moic peifcet soei il order 
in which class difUrences will be ittenuated 
through more ccjuallv distributed opportunities 
for eduCtition and a rise in the stindird of Ining 
of the masses In his CjeiLtmhiihditi^utiff (2 vols , 
Leipsic 1878), the first stand ird work on the 
subject, he treated emplovers and emplovces as 
collaborators in a common enterprise, inimit i 
by a spirit of mutual confidence and good will 
He extended the same idea of mutinl good feel- 
ing to the international field and ulvoeated as 
early as 1880 international agreements on labor 
legislation. Believing that public opinion can be 
roused to action only through a knowledge of 
the facts, and that this is equally essential in the 
formulation of concrete proposals for reform, 
Bbhmert earned out a number ot in»poitant 
statistical studiies He investigated Swiss labor 
conditions, German industrial relations, systems 
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of wage payments, prevalence of child labor and 
methods of poor relief, he also conducted special 
seminars on statistical methodology 

H>ins Gehrig 

Consult Schmidt, P , in Deutsches stattsUsches ZeniraU 
blattt \oI X (1918) no 2, p 42, contsinina a bibliog- 
raphy of Bohmert s work^t, and Am Horn der Otmitn- 
nutztgkeit (Diesdan 1909) 

BOIIXAT , LIILNNE (c 1200-r izficj), au- 
thor of I tire d(s me tiers L. pon his return from 
the crusade to Fgypt, on which he ate mi- 
panicd Louis ix, he was ap{X)intcd provost of 
Pans In this capacity he had charge of the 
administration of justice, finances and military 
power in the e ipital During his administration 
(laqS 69) he exercised considerable seventy m 
eliminating the abuses introduced by previous 
ofiiceho* fers Ihc frcquenc) of disputes about 
guild reguhtions, which were still for tlie most 
part oral, led him to summon the guild wardens 
and demand from them a statement of their 
customs On the bisis of these dcclirations he 
drew up 1 body of unified regulations governing 
the right to pnclist a tnde, tht relations be- 
tween misters, joumt\men and apprentices, 
and the right of assoeiition These regulations, 
inspired b\ a rcmirkible spirit of equitv and 
furness, remained with some subsequent revi- 
sions the charter of P insi in industry and laboi 
until 1791, when their applieabilitv to changed 
economic conditions v\as mide the subject of a 
consideral 1 c introv ersy 1 he / it re di s metiers 
(issued orig nail) about 126S, punted by Ci B 
Depping, Pans 1837, and more reeentlv bv R 
de I espinasse and I Bonnxrelot, Pans 1S79) 
cont uns an account of the earlier guild practises 
and the authoritative version of the new regu- 
lations It furnishes an excellent picture of the 
industrial * id social life of Pans in the thir- 
teenth century 

Et Mari in St -Lion 

Consult Mirtin -leon Lt Htstone dts corpora- 
tions de mitiers (3 '*d Paris> 1922) p 79-227 

BOISGUILLEBFRT, PIERRE LE PESWT, 
SlLiK DE (known also as Boisguilbert) (1646- 
1714) i rench economist He passed most ot his 
life in Normandy m comparative obscurity, 
serving as lieutenant general of Rouen from 1690 
until 1 is death His primary concern, as ex- 
pressed through his wntings, was tne reform 
of the economic and fiscal system which pre- 
V ailed under Louis xiv His two pnncipal works, 
Le delatl de la France (Rouen 1695, tr into 
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English as The Desolation of France^ London 
1697) and factum de la France (Paris 1706)* 
both of which were .published anonymously^ 
failed to inihicnce the policy of t^o government, 
and he was even exiled for the publication of the 
latter. These works are valuable for their vivid 
portiapl of the cx'onopiioinisery of France and 
the abuses of t«L\;Uion, as well as for the views 
they present. Boisgiiillebert preferred direct to 
indirect taxation; he recommended the reform of 
the taillv and the a'placement of aides and in- 
ternal customs by a hearth ta!^ or, as he advo- 
cated in Le factum^ by a tax of one tenth of all 
incomes, which is shaqdy distinguished from the 
tithe favored by Vauban. Contending that 
wealth consists of goods, not of money, he went 
so far in his reaction as to declare that money is 
nothing but a pledge for future transfers and 
that it has ilonc more harm than gtKxl , becoming 
a “criminal thing’* and the “moloch of the 
world.” He stressed the solidarity of interests 
among cxx)nomic classes and the equilibrium of 
economic forces and maintained that in order to 
bring ab<}ut prosperity “il n*y avait qu*a laisser 
fairc la nature ct la liberte.” It is, however, a 
mistake — spread by the French writers of the^ 
libt' il schcjol — to regard Boisgui^bert as a free 
trader or an apostle of freedom In general. He 
opposed, indeed, cx{x)rt duties on wheat, but he 
ba^d flis opposition not on low prices to the 
consumer but on high prices to the producer —a 
position that procured for him the commenda- 
tion of Quesnay. It was this solicitude for the 
farmer that led him to favor bounties on the 
export as well as prohibitions on the import of 
wheat, and to commend the Dutch monopcjlists 
for destroying a part of their crops in order to 
raise the price of the rest. He was, in short, an 
upholder not of commercial or industrial free- 
dom, but of agrarian protection. 

Edwin R. A. Sflioman 

Workr. Boi^ffuillchert’s complete uorks were pub- 
lished under two titles. Detail de la France sous h 
rkgne prisent, z voLs. (Brussels 1707, and ed. 1712), and 
Testament ptjlitu/ue du mariihal de Vauhan, 2 vols. 
(Paris 1707-08, and ed. 1712). His important works 
were reprinted with a critical note in £. Daire, 
ieonomutes financiers du XV UF siicle (and ed. Paris 
1851) p. 151-416. 

Consult: For the older view of Boisauillebert: Cadet, 
F., Pierre de BrnsguUtebert, piricurseur dcs ^conomistes 
(Piaria 1870); Skarzynski, W. von, Pierre de Boisguille* 
best und seine Beziehungen zur neueren VolkssLirth^^ 
Mchaftslehre (Berlin 1873). For the newer view: Talbot, 
A., Boisguilbert: see theories et leur place dans Vhistoire 
des doctrines dconomiques (Paris 1903); Brefflia, A., 
^L^opera coonomica del Boisguillebert*’ in Ecommda^ 


vok V (19*4) 164-90; Frotier de la Messeli^re, M., 
Boisguilbert it la liberty du iommerce des grains (Paris 
1903); Durand, R., Kssai sur les thSories monitaires de 
P. de Boisguilben (Poitiers 192a). 

BOISSEI., FRANCOIS (1728-1807), a Jacobin 
and one of the precursors of communism. The 
central theme of his doctrine was revealed in 
the Discours contre les senitudes puhliques (n. p. 
1786), in which, after a Roiisscauistic apotheosis 
of the Aatural society where supposedly neither 
property nor money existed, lie proceeded to 
defend the right of the nioilern state to control 
all wealth. Le catn/mme du tfcnre humain (n. p. 
17.S9, 2!ul ed. Paris 1792) established his repu- 
tation; but its attacks on “pmperty, marriage 
and religion* — the principal institutions of the 
“mercenary, homicidal, anti -social order*’- and 
its proj^isal of .1 radical refonii of education to 
restore men to the natural social ortler led to a 
denunciarimi of Boissel by the bislioj) of C'ler- 
mont in the National As.seinbly, No\ ember, 
17S9. Boi.sscI tigoronsly defended himself in an 
Adresse de V auteur du catvehisme du f^enre 
humain aux utihs (t trai\ rcpn'si ntants de la 
nation Jrtwfane (n. p., n. d.). As a member of 
the Jacobin Club be criticized the “Declaration 
of the Rights of Man’* proposed by Robespierre 
t*' *793* drew up a substitute “Declaration 
of the Rights of Sans-Culotles.** 

A pantheist akin to both Spino/a and Morelly, 
'Boissel regarded nature as a ilivinity whose laws 
governed the ideal state of society. But this 
ideal state was a goal low'ard which man could 
progress, not merely a utripia from which he 
had fallen. Bois.sers \iews on communism, 
which closely resemble those of Babeuf, dis- 
tinguish him, according to Jaures, as the direct 
ancestor of Saint-Simon. 

Boris Soiwarine 

Consult: Griinlicrff, K., “Einige Bcitraffe zur Ent- 
wtckelunuisariii hk hte des niodemen Sozialkmu^, 
Franyois Boisscr* in Z*itschrift ftlr die gesawmte 
Staatsui%sensiliaftt c-cil. xlvii (1891) 207-52^ Jnur^n, 
J., Hhtoire soaahste de la rM'olution franfaise^ 8 vols. 
(2nd cd. Paris 1922-24) \ol. viii, p. 99-111. 

BOISSIER, GASTON (1823-1908). French 
historian of classical antiquity. As teacher and 
writer he was an outstanding fi^rc in popu- 
larizing the history and literature of andent 
Rome. In his Cic/ron et ses omit (Paris 1865. 
14th ed. 1908; tr. by A. Jones. London *897) 
and in his L’opposition sous les Cisars (Paris 
1875, 5th ed. 1905) he picture^ the sodal life 
of the time and aiudyzes the underlying causes 
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of the persistent discontent. Boissier, like Fustel 
de Coulanges, recognized the importance of 
religion as a factor in the de\clopnu nt of civili- 
zation. In Lu Tvli^utn TowaiHe d'Auf^uste aux 
Antonins (2 vols., Paris 1K74; 6th ed. 1906) he 
traces the de\’elopment of religious ideas during 
the ^t two centuries of the empire and reveals 
the influence of the new <»riental cults as well 
as of the stoic phiIosu>phy; in 1 m jin dii paganUtne 
(2 vols., Paris 1891; 7th ed. 1913) he treats of 
the transition from paganism to Cliristianity 
and shows how the latter accommodaled itself 
to the Roman classical traditions. Although 
originally not trained in arcliaerdogv and epig- 
raphy he recognized the enormous \alue of these 
auxiliary sciences, as is re\ea]cd in his Prome- 
nades archMoffiques: Rome et Pnmpti (Paris 
1J880, new ed. 1913; tr. by IX H. Fisher, New 
York 1905) and his \ nurvlleK promenades archeo- 
hgiques (Paris 18S6, 6th cd. 1907; tr. by I). II. 
Fisher as The Country of llnnice and VirpU^ 
New York i?7 X In LWjtupir romaine (Paris 
^^ 95 f S^h cd. 1912; tr. by A. Ward, New York 
i 89(;) he extended his rchcardies also to the 
regions of northern Africa under Roman rule. 
He was trained in the scientific methods of 
(ierman scholars and combined carctul research 
with unusual charm and clarity of st>Ie. 

Malkic l Besmfr 

Comtdt: Besnier, M.iuiicc, “I /oeuvre historiciuc de 
(iastrtn Boiisier** in Hnue des qiustions histuriques^ 
\r»l. Ixxxiv (igoS) 6s2 S4; MoiidMux, P., \n Jnhfe^^ 
heniht ufnr die Fortuhitte dti kfowiu/un Alteitwm- 
tvmemihaftt ^oI. t\li H (luoS) iyj-<) 2 \ Peiiot, 
*‘Noticc sur la \ie et les tiacaux de . . . Iku^^icr,’* 
and Dorer, L., “Uibliorr.iphic dcs tia\aux et ou- 
vrages dc M. (iaston Huissier” in Ac.jdOniic dc.s 
Inhcriptions et Belles-Lettres, ConipUs nndus ties 
spates (1908) 644-75. 

BOITEAU, DIEUDONXE ALEX^\NDRE 
PAUL (i 82(>-86), French writer on public 
finance, economist and man of letters, l^pon 
gradua^ng from the Ecole Nonnale Superieure 
he found himself debarred from a teachin^ 
career because of his opposition to the empire. 
At first he turned to literature for consolation. 
After 1861, however, when ho became associ- 
ated with iht' Journal des economistes, he devoted 
his best efforts to the investigation of financial 
and economic problems. When Thiers xvas 
elected president of tlic Third Republic, Boiteau 
assumed a minor administrative office and in 
1879 became a member of the council of state. 
As a political pamphleteer and a contributor to 
the Temps and the Journal des dibats he was 


for many years a vigorous champion of liberal- 
ism in politics. 

BoitcaiPs social study of the Etat de la France 
en f/Sej (Paris 1861, 2nd ed. 1889) was followed 
by a number of books and pamphlets treating 
such subjects as the financial situation in Italy 
and in the city of ]^iria» comnJCrcial treaties, 
the textile industry and French railroads. Par- 
ticularly notcworlliy was his Traiie de la fortuhe 
puhlique et des finances de la France (2 \ols., 
Paris 1866), the chief value of which lies in its 
historical account of P'rench finances. It also 
contains an analysis of the various constituents 
of the national domain and st ts forth a theory 
of taxation which is an interesting reflection 
of the liberal \ie\v of his time. Boiteau ’s best 
contribution to science appearcil as the extended 
article on the French budget in Say’s Diction- 
naire de: fmances^ vol. i (Paris 18S9) 501-729; 
in this work he re\ised the historical portion of 
the Traite de la fortune puhlique and added a 
systematic e\])osition of the P'rench budgetary 
miThanism as oDmpared with the mechanisms 
of other countries. 

Gastox Jeze 

dUtmuUx Ur»qaet, L., in Journal des economistes, vol. 
clxMU (18S6) 7j^-77. 

BOK, EDWARD W. (1863-1930), American 
journalist and philanthropist. Uc was born in 
the Netherlands and came to this country at 
the age » 1 six. At nineteen Bok was editor of 
the BrookP h Ma^a:^ine. After conducting a 
newspaper syndicate for a time, he became in 
1889 editor in chief of the Ladies' Home Journal. 
It W’as in this capacity that he exercised a great 
influence over the life and thought of the Amer- 
ican home. Bok w’as convinced that woman’s 
place was in the home and that she should 
have no intellectual or emotional interests out- 
side it; he bitterly opposed woman’s suffrage. 
In his magazine he put a premium upon medioc- 
rity, thus setting the pace for numerous other 
journals for women. Not only articles but fiction 
were planned in the office of the Journal ^ which 
W’as a leader in the practise, now cximmon, of 
making a maga/iiic from within rather than 
selecting its amtents from a stream of volunteer 
offerings. A distinct policy as to economic 
theories ran through the whole publication, and 
its fiction was planned to stimulate the con- 
sumption of non-c*ssentials as w’ell as luxuries. 
Its fiction was calculated also to bear out Bok’s 
philosophy of success, as embodied in the 
dogma: ** Success is {x^ssible to any young man 
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of honorable motives.” In 1919 Bok retired 
from editorial work, in which he had amassed 
a considerable fortune, and devoted his time 
Lif^ely to philanthropic enterprises. In 1923 he 
initiated the Bok Peace Award, a prize of 
^100,000 ibr the best pbn to make peace effec- 
tive and continfhous on earth. This was in effect 
an effort to induce tlic Uniteil Sutes to enter 
the League of Nations. Bok also instituted a 
series of prizes for high class ad\ertising. 

Silas Bi-nt 

Important xiorkv. The AmertcamzaUon of Edtiard Bok 
(New \ork 1020), Dollars (>til\ (New York 1926); 
Hofcthr Y. M.C A. Woi/e 0*oori( Philadelphia 1919); 
Suaessuard (New York 3rd inl. 1896), IFM* I 
Bettes € in Pmertx, as the Rnhest Fxperteme a Bov 
Can Half (New York 1915^; Ptrhaps I Am (New 
York 1928). 

BOLINGBROKE, LORD, Hfnry St. John 
(1678-1751), English statesnun and political 
philosopher. Bolingbroke was an acti\e leader 
and organizer of the Tor}' under Queen 
Anne. Compromised— to what extent is still 
debatable — ^with the cause of the Pretender, 
he fled to France on the accession of George i. 
Although he was allowed to return to England 
in • 23 he was not gi\en full civil rights. 
Excluded from the House of I/)rds and acti\e 
politics, he used his pen, his wit and his social 
graces to undermine Walpole’s rule. Opinions 
as to the real worth of Bolingbrr>kc, both as 
one of the founders of the Tory party and as a 
political thinker, differ greatly with the alle- 
giances of his critics. The traditionally accepted 
Whiggish \iew, represented by Leslie Stephen, 
is perhaps unjustly derogatoiy. 

Bolingbroke must certainly be considered one 
of the builders of the English party system. 
He helped to manipulate the scattered groups 
in opposition to the Orange Whigs into the 
party that made the peace of Utrecht; he vir- 
tually founded in the Craftsman (1726-36) the 
modem party organ. In this pamphlet news- 
paper he and his collaborators (Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Amherst, etc.) definitely sought to create a 
“public opinion” outside Parliament capable in 
the long run of overthrowing the parliamentary 
Whig oligarchy; they were, in short, “going to 
the country.” 

Bolingbroke*s philosophical method is to his 
detractors a rather barren kind of rationalism, 
to his admirers an appeal to earthy common 
sense against theology and metaphysics. At any 
rate the young Voltaire found in ^lingbroke’s 
work — and conversation — an attack on revealed 


religion and a defense of a natural order obvious 
to philosophers if not to the unenlightened. 
And Po}h: found in Bolingbroke tlie entire 
philosophy of the Essay on Man, The |H)litical 
writings of Bolingbroke (chiefly the Ihssertation 
upon Parttes^ *734; I^tUrs on History ^ *7355 Idea 
of a Patriot King^ 1738) were widely read at 
the time and not without influence. George iii 
was brought up to consider himself a “patriot 
king.” Bolingbroke was at li.ist no standpatter; 
he would make lingland over according to a 
better model. Ills reading of Instor)’, the true 
teacher ot .statesnitn, in which he found the 
model for such a rtx oust ruction, mav be biiefly 
siimmari/cd; the Emglish constitution with its 
chcx'ks and balances, its liberties of the subject, 
its parliamentarv immunities and its rojal jire- 
rogative has in the past st(K>d tor a due adjust- 
ment of social structure to human needs; a new 
monied class, parliamentary coiniption, party 
pol.tic^^ as the Whigs understand them, have 
upset this harmonv; the new -which is really 
the old- E^ngland will be born of an alliance 
between her patiiot king, educated in a tiue 
sense of his duties, and her peoph , this alliance 
will dcMrov the un-I-nglish Whig cdig.irchv. To 
Disraeli and his tcllovv 'loi> dennKrats of the 
1840’s Bolingbroke seemed, in spite ot his 
failure to notice the miser\ and tJie povertv of 
the masses in eighteenth cciiturv England, to 
have anticipated their doctrine, and tluy ac- 
cordingly gave him high place among Lnghsh 
political thinkers. To Burke, on the other hand, 
he was a shallow believer in a natural society 
as opposed to existing society and therefore a 
believer in abstract reason instead of in gcxid 
British piejudices. In true retrospect he is best 
seen as a gcx)d Augustan, a man of common 
sense and mc-asiire, a sound English empiricist, 
but without an imaginative foresight of the 
antinomies of the next century. 

Crane Brinton 

Works' Dolinghroke’s Works, cd. by I>a\ id* Mallet, 
5 vols. (London 1753-54)- 

Consult' C'ollins, J C , Boltnfihroke, a Ih^torual Sur- 
T’tv; and Volt am in Ffigland (lamdon 1886); Stephen, 
L., Ihstorv of Enfiltsh Thouftht tn the Etfthtecnth Cen^ 
tury, 2 vols. (3rd ed, lamdon 1927) »i P- *68-80; 
Sichel, W. S., Bolingbroke and Jits Times, 2 vols. 
(London 1901 02); Robertson, J. M., Bolingbroke and 
Walpole {Ijnndon 1919); Hcamshaw, P. J. C., “Henry 
St. John, discount Bcilingbroke” in Social and Polit^ 
Ual Ideas of Some English Thinkers ef the Augustan 
Age, A D jOsa-i/^o, cd. by F. J. C Heamshaw 
(London 1928), Ludwig, Walter, Lord Bolingbroke und 
dte Aitfkldrung; fine Untersuchung leiner Gesekirkts^ 
attffassung und seiner Staatstheone (Heidalberg 1928). 
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BOLfVAR, SIM( 5 n (1783-1830), Latin Ainer> pointmcnt b' 
lean revolutionary leader and stJtchnum. Bolfvar plicated in A 
was bom at Caracas, Venezuela, of an aristo- he resided ft 
cratic Spanish family. He completed liis educa- In the pci 
tion in NIadrid, traveled extcnsi\e]y in huropc recharteriiij^ 
and became ac<iuainled with the writings of Bollmann d\ 
Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau. In 1807 commercial 1 
he returned to Vene/iu la and j«jined the revolu- understood I 
tionary movement against Spain By a long contemporar 
series of military victories o\er the Spaniards recogni/e thi 
and South American royalists (1810 24) BoH- in part by !< 
var, aided by his chief lu uU nant, Sucre, brought banks, and tf 
about the liberation of \cne/iiela, Colombia, from the ela 
Ecuador, Panama, Peru and Ikilivia As a He thought 
militar) commaiidci Bo1i\ar excelled in energy, counting of s 
perseverance, audacity and inspirational j>ower, commeicial 
rather than in strategic ability. national cui 

Bolfvar believed that the federal svstern was such bankn< 
tcK) advanced for the Latin Americans in their depreciated, 
existing stage of politieal dtvelopment In iSic) proved S\\ti 
he maintained that the eliiel executive and the I nwn (Phik 
upper legis*ur 1 nuse ol \ent/uela should be redemption; 
modeled after those of Ln^tkmd 'Ihe constitu- would be \\i 
lion VNhich he framed for Bolixia in 1826 vested of a single h 
the e*xccutive power in a president vxho was to notes in tun 
be edeeted bv congress and to hold oftic'e for national bar 
life. 1 Ic w ished to have this eentralistic constitu- Ranks (Phik 
tion adopted bv other South American sUtes tering of th( 
and even dieamed of establishing a L itin Amcr- considered 1 
ican feili ration of all the states below the Isth- judged schei 
mus of Panama. When he returned to Colombia E\q , . . . r: 
in 1S26 he be‘eame llie uncrowned king of a 
northe-in South America, \illanucvas thesis and in .1 > 
that at the end of his career Bolfxar v\as a are SuggesU 
monarchist has been vigomusl) denie*d by other System of 
Venezuelan writers. i8iq), Bolin 
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pointmcnt by Jefferson and in 1806 became im- 
plicated in Aaron Burr’s conspiracy. After 1816 
he resided for some years in Ixindon. 

In the period of stormy controversy over the 
rechartering of the First United States Bank, 
Bollmann appearc*d as a staunch defender of 
commercial banking, the principles of which he 
understood better than did most of his American 
cxintemporaries. He was among the first to 
rea>gni/e the fact that bank deposits are created 
in part by loan and discount operations of the 
banks, and to appicciate the advantages resulting 
from the elasticity of bank media of payments. 
He thought that banknotes issued in the dis- 
counting of short tunc obligations arising out of 
commeicial transactions art the best type of 
national currency. Although he believed that 
such banknotes could not be overissued and 
depreciated, he proposed in his Plan for an Im- 
proved S\Ktem of the Money Concerns of the 
I nwn (Philadelphia 1816) a curious scheme of 
redemption; according to this scheme there 
would be within each state redemption in notes 
of a single bank designated for that state, these 
notes in turn to be redeemable in the notc^ of a 
national bankers’ bank. In his Paragraphs on 
Ranks (Philadelphia 1810) he urged the rechar- 
tering of the First United Slates Bank, but he 
considered the charter for the scamd an “ill- 
judged scheme.” In A I^tUr to Thomas Rrafid^ 
Esq ^ on the Practicability and Propriety of 
a Rrsump\i.n of Specie Paymaih (London 1819) 
and in A > ' md lAtter . . . , in uhtch Doubts 
are Suggested on the Praitirabihty of the New 
System of Rullwn-Payments . . . (I^ndon 
1819), Bollmann contributed to a discussion of 
English banking and currency problems. 


Consult Robertson, W S , Risi of the Spanish Ameri^ 
can Republus (New York igiS) ch mi, Simon Roth or 
. . . por los mas granJts esentores Aniiiuanos 
(Madtid IQ14), Mnnsabi, J. D , hi idtal poUtuo del 
hbertador Swum Jhtlhai, 2 xols (Midi id 
Paria-lVn-7, C , Roll i at ^ (ontribmwn al cstiulio de sus 
ideas pidlUnu (Pans 1928), Villanuexa, C A. Im 
monarqula en Amine a (Puis igi2), Angcll, Hildi 
garde, Stmon Rohtar (New York 1930). 

BOLLMANN, JUSTUS ERICK (1769-1821), 
early writer on American banking problems. 
Bollmann was a German phvsician whose 
political adventures carried him in the course of 
a relatively short life to several European coun- 
tries and the United States. After liaving been 
imprisoned in Austria for attempting to free 
Lafayette from a similar plight, he came to 
America in 1796. He was given a consular ap- 


Hxrry E. Miiler 

Consult- Iv.ipP, rricdiich, ’ptstus Fntk Roflmann, ein 
Libtnsmld aus zsLii XWtttluihn^ 2 \ols (lieilin 1880); 
Miller, ILF, Uankuni Iheonis in the Cmted States 
hifote iSOo ((.ambiidge, Mass. 1927). 

BOLSHEVISM is the name applied to a par- 
ticular development of Marxian doctrine which 
was worked out during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century by a group of Russian revolu- 
tionists and more particularly by V. I. Lenin 
{q.v.). There are several important differences 
between Bolshevism and other schools of Marx- 
ism, for instance, German Social Democracy. 
Bolshevik theorists contend that the seizure of 
power by the proletariat need not and should not 
be postponed until the appearance of all the 
objective conditions necessary for the inaugur?- 
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tion of socialiam. The seizure of power is to be 
accx>mplished not through the constitutional 
method of obtaining a majority in parliament, hut 
through an armed insurrection oigani/cd at the 
most propitious moment by strongly disciplined 
and centrally directed local groups. When the 
dictatorship of* the proletariat, aided by other 
revolutionary' elements, is thus csutblished, it is 
to be used not merely against the cinhattied 
bourgeois classes but alsi> to accelerate the 
socialization of the eamomic system. Bolshevik 
doctrine has two distinct rrxits, one in the 
peculiaritit*s of the economic and ^x^litical .situa- 
tion in pre-revolutionary Kussia, the other in the 
important changes in capitilistic organization of 
the more advanced countries whkh were 
brought to general attention by the World War. 

Toward the end of the nineternth century 
there could he distinguished among the critics of 
the existing order in Kussia three gniups; the 
liberals, the Marxists and the populists or 
narodniki. The liberal bourgeoisie (jpposed the 
unreliev'ed aiiUKratic regime and demanded 
constitutional democratic reforms and al'Kdition 
of the vestiges of the feudal order. lake the 
liberals, the Marxists foresaw* industrialization 
and tiodemization of the country under a de- 
veloping capitalism as the immediate step in 
Russia's progress; hut they counted upon the 
growth of an industrial proletariat w*hich was 
to play an important part in the struggle for 
political freedom and the advance tow'ard a 
socialist goal. I'he populists, repre^nting the 
peasant interests, opposed the government as 
the bulwark of the landed nobility, championed 
the old communal life and communal institu- 
tions of the village and hoped that Kussia could 
avoid the evils of capitalism by basing its de- 
velopment on a semi-mediaeval peasant com- 
munism, which they saw embodied in the village 
community. The problems w'hich confronted 
the Marxists under the circumstances wxre the 
adoption of the proper tactics with regard to the 
other groups in the joint struggle for political 
freedom, and the creation of a type of party 
organization which w'ould prepare the proleta- 
riat to play its part most effectively in the revo- 
lutionary movement. It was in relation to these 
questions that Bcjishevism arose as a specific 
doctrine. 

The way in which the Bokheviks envisaged 
the strategy of the revolution in Russia is seen 
most clearly in their interpretation of the theory 
of the bmrgeois-democratic revolutbn. In 
Russia where autocratic rule and remnants 


of feudalism survived, the first stage of the re- 
volution would, according to this theory, be 
bourgeois-democratic rather than socialist in 
charai'tcr; it would be designed like the revolu- 
tions of 1848 in western Kiirope to free society 
from the shackles, both |)olitical and economic, 
which were hindering the fullest possible de- 
velopment of aipitalism. The peasantry and the 
urban petty bourgeoisie, as well as sections of 
the capitalist class itself, would combine in the 
movement against autocracy and mediacvalism. 
.Admitting the validity of this forecast, Lenin 
argued further that where an industrial working 
class was already fairly well developed, the mass 
driving force of tlie revolution even at this stage 
w*ould be proletarian in character. Indeed, the 
only assurance that the second phase of the 
revolution, the .socialist stage, would .vKmer or 
later succeed the hrst, lay in the fact that the 
working class would take a prominent part in 
the rev'olutionary movement from the outset and 
cvmsolidnte itself in important positions. '1 o the 
extent, however, that the [proletariat extended 
its influence and advanced its own interests, the 
bouigcoisic would tend to forsake the revolu- 
tionary movement and later to op|>ose it. Thi.s 
would force the proletariat to seize pAvtT from 
the hourgcoi.sie, even though it v\as not pre- 
pared to proceed to the immediate inauguration 
of socialism. In an agrarian countrv* like Russia 
where the urban w'orking class coii.stituted only 
a small minority of the population, it woiilil 
manifestly l>c impo.ssiblc for the proletariat to 
retain |x>vvcr for long unless it W’cre aitled by a 
majority of the peasantry. While not socialistic, 
the revolutionary demands of the peasantry are 
considerably more radical than those of the other 
strata of the bourgeoisie. It should be po.ssiblc, 
therefore, for the pn)letariat, perhaps at the cost 
of certain concessions to pca.s:int individualism, 
to cement a firm alliance w'ith the rcvohitionarv 
elements in the village. The resulting alignment 
of ruling forces, which may be characterized as 
the ''dictatorship of the proletariat,** woulcl in ef- 
fectrepresent “a formof classallianccbctwcenthc 
proletariat and the various strata of the non-pro- 
letarian working masses,** mainly the peasantry. 

To prepare the proletariat for this historical 
role and to organize the final seizure of power 
Lenin insisted that a disciplined revolutionary 
party wan essential; proletarian at its core, 
intimately linked with the workers in their day 
to day struggles, the party must at the same time 
be centralized in its execution of policy like a 
military apparatus. This was necessary b^use a 
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successful revolution cannot arise spontanc- 
ously, spontaneous risings of the proletariat 
would degenerate into purposeless riots, arson 
and personal acts of violence. Only a minority of 
a depressed and subject class could be expected 
to be (X)litically conscious or sufliciently en- 
lightened to formulate a goal and pursue it in- 
telligcntly. lo the proletarian revolution, there- 
fore, the masses were to be the limbs and 
muscles, the party machine the nervous system 
and the party executive the planning and direct- 
ing brain. 

1 he dilTerences between the Bolshevik views 
and those of other Marxists received a definite 
expression for the first time at the second Con- 
gress of the Russian Social Democratic Party 
held in Brussels and Dindon in 1903. 'Hie dis- 
agreements at this time ci ntcred about what at 
first sight might apj^ar to be trilling questions 
of party organization. At this time numerous 
revolutionary groups— incipient trade unions, 
strike coming* "f"'' sludv groups were spon- 
taneously springing up all over Russia. The 
prubli m before the Social Democrats was to 
integrate these under the diriction of a single 
political fKirty. L. Martov (f/.t\) and P. B. 
Axelrod (f/.r’.) favored a f 'Irlv free and decentral- 
ized tv pc of part> orgainzation and a “wdde** 
basis of membership, wliich v\ould admit all 
who sympathized vvilli the party program, 
la^nin, on the other hand, wished the party to be 
composed of [irofessional rexolutionarics, well 
disciplined and carrying out orders from the 
center. Spontaneous ad h«>c groups could exist 
alongside and outside the parly; all that was nec- 
essary was that a selected few, an e^ite of those 
participating in these groups, should belong to 
the party and follow its lead. “It would be for 
belter,” he declared, “that ten men who worked 
should not call themselves members of the party 
than that one chatterlx)x should have the right 
and the opportunity to become a member.” 
Clearly, the difference was traceable to a deeper 
divei^cncc in the conception of the revolulic’ 
and of the role of a proletarian parly. At this 
time Trotsky supported Martov, while G. V. 
Plekhanov the recognized intellectual 

leader of Russian Marxists, sided with Lenin, 
l^enin’s proposal w’as defeated at the Congress; 
but in the vote for the central committee his 
group secured the majority. It was then that the 
majority faction became known as “Bolshcviki 
(from bobhinstvoy meaning majority) and the 
other group as “Mensheviki” (from menshinstvo^ 
or minority). 
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The ^riod of mass strikes and revolutionary 
risings in 1905, when workers* Soviets for the 
first time came to the fore, exposed further the 
fundamental differences between the Menshevik 
and Bolshevik interpretations of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution and of the proper role of 
the working class in relation todt. At that time 
disputes arose which were ultimately to cause 
the two factions to form separate party organiza- 
tions. Against Ixnin’s view that the proletariat 
must take a lead in the revolution from the out- 
set the Mensheviks held that the bourgeoisie 
would be the driving force in the first stage and 
that the socialists must subordinate themselves 
to the purely liberal movement. Hence they 
began to advocate a political alliance with the 
bourgeois parties while I.^nin, insisting that the 
liberal bourgeoisie had already become a weak 
and vacillating force which would very soon pass 
over into the camp of reaction, emphasized the 
need for an alliance with the peasantry. When 
the general strike came in 1905, the Bolsheviks 
desired the Soviets to advance from mere strike 
committees to organizers of armed insurrection; 
and they raised the slogan of the “democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry,*’ 
which would substitute a democratic republic 
for the tottering absolute monarchy. The 
Mensheviks now had the support of Plekhanov, 
whose disagreements w ith Lenin were becoming 
increasingly pronounced. Trotsky and his center 
group le;»^cd toward the Bolshevik policy of 
extending strike into an insurrectionary 
movement, hut supported tlic slogan of “a labor 
govemnif'nt,” being averse to linking the move- 
ment with the individualistic demands of the 
peasantry. 

The World War brought with it the extension 
of Bolshevik doctrine to an interpretation of con- 
ditions and a statement of strategy to be pursued 
in other countries. Lenin was deeply impressed 
with the failure of the majority socialists in the 
principal belligerent countries to comply with 
the resolution 01 tlie Stuttgart International 
Socialist Congress (1907), which called for a 
general strike and, as a second step, for a revolu- 
tionary rising in the case of a European war. In 
the international socialist conferences at Zim- 
mervvald (1915) and Kicnthal (191O) he de- 
manded a complete break with the parties which 
took the “national defense” point of view, and a 
separate international organization of those left 
wings which would take advantage of the exist- 
ing situation and transform the imperialist war 
into a civil war. In a series of writings in th^ 
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years 1915-18, of which the most important are 
Imperialism^ the Final Sti^e of Capitalism and 
the State and the Revolution (Eng. tr. of both in 
one volume, New York 1927), he developed a 
theoretical justitication for the call to an im- 
mediate proletarian revolution in all industrial 
countries. • 

Drawing largely upon J. A. Hobson's im- 
perialism (rev. ed. London 1905) and on R. 
Hilferding’s Finanskapital (Vienna 1910, 3rd 
ed. 1923) and making use of a wide variety of 
current economic studies, Lenin attempted to 
show that the capitalism of the twentieth century 
was becoming more and more monopolistic and 
predatory. With its giant trusts and international 
cartels and its production for a world market, it 
was inseparably bound up with imperialism, the 
struggle of big national groups to car\‘e out the 
hitherto undeveloped agrarian lands for their 
several benefits in the form of colonial pre- 
ser\'e$. This imperialist stage was pregnant with 
new instabilities, crises and wars considerably 
greater than any w hich had gone before, leading 
eventually to economic decline. In the economic 
invasion of the backw*ard countries hy the more 
advanced industrial nations capitalist exploita- 
tion vas assuming a new form which had its 
counterpart in a new form of class struggle, the 
nationalist revolt of the colonial peoples striving 
to throw off the imperialist yoke and to develop 
their countries under their owm control. Capital- 
ism was thus becoming increasingly decadent 
rather than more perfect, and was leading aw'ay 
from rather than toward socialism. Socialism 
could come only after the proletariat had trans- 
ferred pow'cr to itself and by expropriation 
abolished class monopoly. This struggle for 
powrer could not take a constitutional form or 
work through the channels of the existing politi- 
cal regime becau.se the latter was fundamentally 
an instrument for the preservation of the hegem- 
ony of the capitalist class. Even under the 
most favorable circumstances parliamentary 
democracy in a class society could not be more 
than a mere form, deceptive window dressing to 
bemuse the masses. In the monopolist-im- 
perialist state the government became increas- 
ingly subordinate to the interests of the ruling 
chia» Omtrol of the press and of electoral funds, 
the domination of the administrative machinery 
by a bourgeois personnel and the influence of 
the enormous aggregations of financial power on 
both parliament and the executive-administra- 
tive atm reduced to insignificance the universal- 
ity of the franchise. The struggle for power 


must take a revolutionary form and in its final 
stages be transformed into an armed insurrec- 
tion. Having used force in the seizure of power, 
the proletariat must of necessity erect its own 
apparatus of governmental coercion and use it 
not only to repress counter-revolution but also 
to lay the foundations of a socialist society. 'Fhis 
was l^nin’s inter]'»retation of the transitional 
stage to socialism which Marx characterized as 
‘‘the dictatorship of the proletariat.’* 

With the revolution of March, 1917, in Rus- 
sia, an exceedingly interesting situation was 
created. Acc*ording to lAMiin’s thc*ory the first 
stage of the bourgeois-deinocr.it ic revolution 
had taken place. A republic was in existence, 
autocracy had been swept away and power had 
been transferred to the boiirgeoi.s class. At the 
same time the driving force of the revolution had 
been the workers and peasants, who had created 
their own mass organizations, the So\ iets. 'fhese 
Soviets continued to exist and to exert a 
considerable influence, '‘fhe Menshe\iks and 
the Soci<il-Rc\olutioiiaric‘s, the pe.is.uit party, 
formed a coalition government with the bour- 
geois parties but at tlie outset were re.sponsililc 
to the Soviets and reporteil to them. I'he advent 
of the second socLilist stage of the revolution, 
however, they regarded as out of the (|uestion 
for the moment. The most railic.il uinong them 
did not believe that Russia could take the initia- 
tive in this in advance of the more developed 
western nations. The democratic revolution 
must be consolidated. A constituent assembly 
must be summoned and the Soviets, as the ex- 
traordinary organs of a revolutionary period, 
must be relegated to a sul'iordinatc place. For a 
period capitalism must be given rein to develop, 
free from the restrictions from which it had 
suffered under the autocratic government; in- 
deed, it must be definitely encouraged by the 
bourgcfus state. For the immediate present the 
war with Germany must be fought to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

As indicated by the attitude of its central 
committee the Bolshevik party ftt this time, 
while favoring the continued existence and 
influence of the Soviets and through them the 
maximum proletarian “pressure” On the course 
of events, did not regard the proletarian seizure 
of power as an imminent ]K)ssibility. They 
thought it sufficient to criticize the coalition 
government and exercise pressure upon it as a 
radical opposition; they did not advocate any 
immediate or open revolution, did not anticipate 
rallying the masses in order to displace the 
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coalition by a government based on the Soviets, there was an unorganized seizure of landed 
Kamenev, a member of the Bolshevik old guard, estates by the peasants, while the revolutionary 
declared that for the present the bourgeoisie initiative of factory committees extended the 
must be allowed to complete the lK)urgcois- principle of ‘‘workers’ control” so as to deprive 
democratic revolution. I^nin, however, on his the management of any substantial power. For 
return from bwitzerland in April immediately the immediate present, therefore, the problem 
called another tunc, hor him the existing situa- was not to introduce complete socialism, hut to 
tion was one of unstable equilibrium in which preserv'c the results of victory, to occupy and 
the workers Soviets must either advance and hold the strategic key positions, to consolidate 
place power in the hands of a peasant-w'orker class powxT until life in the country could be 
alliance or else allow themselves to l)e reduced organized on a normal basis and until the out- 
to a sulx>rdinutc position as socjn as the hour- break of a proletarian revolution in the West 
geoisie had consolidated its |K 3 wer. *raie, he could give the necessary support for the social- 
argued, socialism could not be immediately ization of backward Russia. Nor w^as this out of 
introduced in Russia; this her economic back- accord w'ith Bolshc\ik doctrine. I^nin in his 
wardness prevented. But the transfer of jHiwer to April theses had saiil: ‘‘Not the introduction of 
the workers could be achie\ed, gi\en a favorable socialism is our first task hut only the taking 
l^litical situation; moreo\er the present situa- over of the control of sr)cial production and 
tion in which the bourgeoisie was weak and the distributir)n of all produce hy the Soviets.” 
proletariat strong w'Jis unique and might not I^nin, who had counseled aiurage and daring 
recur for several dcciides. In his famous “April in the actual seizure of powxT, now’ advised 
theses” pres^-nted to the All-Russian Party caution in face of the giant taslu of economic 
Conference held in Petrograd on May 7-12, rceonstruction. He bclie\ed that for a time the 
1917, Ixuiin deiined the peculiarity of the situa- “dictatorship of the proletariat” must allow’ in 
tion in Russia as consisting in the transition from the economic sphere a “mixed system,” in which 
the first stage of the rcNolutirm, which as a result private enterprises, “mixed companies” (fi- 
of the insufiicient class consciousness and the nanced by slate and pri\atc capital), foreign 
defective organization of the proletariat had “concessions” and small scale peasant agricul- 
piaced pow'cr in the hands of the bourgeoisie, to turc would coexist with nationalized large scale 
the sectmd stage, namely, the placing of power industry. This would differ essentially from the 
in the hands of the proletariat and of the poorest elements of state capitalism to be found in other 
peasantrj’. He advcKated immediate agitation countries 1 ecausc the workers’ state leased on 
“not for a parHanientarv republic, because a re- So\iets heiJ the eamomic “key positions” as 
turn to this from the So\iets would be a step well as the mere form of legal authority, and 
backward, but rather for a republic of So\ lets of bcc.iiise by the expmpriation of large scale 
workers’, landworkers’ ami peasants’ deputies, industry’ the economic basis of a propertied 
embracing the whole country and all straU of the bourgeifis class had been abolished. The state 
workers.” Ixrnin finally won over the majority of would use its hold on the reins of power to guide 
the party to his jx)inl of view. By the autumn social dewlopment in a new’ direction — that of a 
the economic crisis had grown much worse, dis- classless sod. ty. ’I’his would be accomplished by 
content in the army and throughout the country- the gradual sapping of the remaining differen- 
side had gathered force and the clash between tial advantages of a moneyed class and by the 
workers and capitalists in industrj’ had become extension of the sphere of socialist enterprise in 
intensified. The Bolsheviks, who now held p the economic sys* m. 

majority in the Soviets of Moscow and Petro- For tlie first eight months of the Soviet 
grad, issued the slogan, “Down with the Bour- regime, therefore, the state tried to induce 
geois Government; All Power to the Soviets,” private owners to continue the operation of their 
and oiganized the armed seizure of power which enterprises, at least until such time as the state 
constituted tlic November Revolution. could build the machinery necessary for in- 

With power in its hands, the Bolshevik party dustrial control. At the outset only cnteiprises of 
found itself confronted with a scries of difiicult grtdt importance such as banks, electric power 
problems. The army on the front was com- stations, transport and the apparatus of the 
plctely disorganized and there was danger of grain trade were nationalized. Not until May, 
German invLion. The economic life of the 1918, was a whole industry nationalized, the 
country was at a standstill; in many districts sugar mdustry. By the end of May three 
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hundred separate concerns had been national- 
izeil, but they had been taken o\er for \aiious 
specific reasons, m a niixnbei of cases because 
tfxeir owners refubi*d to continue to work them. 
Negotiations were actuall) canted on with 
groups of leading capitalists tor the creation of a 
giant metallurgical tnist, jointly financed by 
pri^’ate and state capital In the state administra- 
tion itself the c(M>pt. ration ot hcicntists, techni- 
cians and enginceis was eagerly sought and 
special salanes were ofUreil tr> them. \t the same 
time the private capitalism whuh continued to 
exist was distinct!} an '*enciiclcd aipitahsm.'* 
Central economic departments were set up by 
the state, whieh issued regulations tor the con- 
trol of \ arious industries Ner) similar to the war- 
time controls which appcMud in most belligerent 
countries. The workcis* committees m each 
enterprise were given fairl\ e\ttnsi\c le*gal 
powers, usually with the alleged object ot pic- 
venting private owners from closing down their 
factories. 

With regard to agrieultiire the first act of die 
new government was one never considered 
socialistic; designed to break the power of the 
landlord class anil bring scxial cqualit} to the 
COUP’ side, It was rather a completion of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. This act was 
the Land Decree which authorued the division 
among the peasantry of the old landlords* 
estates; only the bc*st organi/cd estates, com- 
prising some four percent of the area held by 
this class, were com t r ted into state model farms. 
By this act Txnm's principle of the alliance with 
the peasantry was established; it was politically 
rcflccte*d in the entry of representatives of the 
largest peasant party, the Left ScKial Revolu- 
tionancs, into the government and in the allot- 
ment to them of several ministerial posts. 

B) the end of June, 191 K, the rc-crudescence of 
civil war and the invasion of Soviet Russia by 
the white armies on severtil fronts introduced a 
substantially new situation. Already the refusal 
of private owners to continue their entcrpnscs 
and the excesses of the factory committees, 
which in defiance of the central authorities 
often attempted to take into their own hands the 
running of factories, had hastened the pace of 
nationalization. Now the need for mobili/ation 
of all resources for war purposes impelled a still 
higher degree of centralization and led to the 
general nationalization decree of June 28. In 
connection with the gran crisis one of the first 
acts of the Pimisional Government in 1917 had 
been to declare a state grain monopoly In the 


spring of 1918, faced by further grain difficulties, 
the Soviet government introduced the policy of 
reqiiisitioniiig the peasant surplus --forcing sales 
of grain to tlie state collecting organs at the 
official prices. And under pressure of civil war 
this policy of requisitioning came to be enforced 
with increasing rigor. 

This system “war communism,** with its 
grain requisitioning, its excessive centralization 
of economic administration and its organization 
of exchange as a giant system of state baiter was, 
therefore, an improvisation to meet a military 
emergency, latlier than part of the Bolshevik 
plan. It was simplv an extension of the extra- 
ordinaiy mtasuns which most bclligcrint 
countries took in wailinie, with the diHirince 
that the Soviet government was concerned also 
with the ehinination ot the class inilueMKe of the 
boiirge'eusie. With the eiul of the civil war in 
Deetml»cr, K/ao, this improvised s\steni wa-v 
abandoned and a titiirn was made to more 
nonnal peacetime lints of development under 
what v\.s known as the New I cononuc Policy. 
Ciram requisitioning ceased and free trailr in 
gram was rcstoied \bout four thous.inel of the 
smaller tac tones vve^e hinded back to piivate 
owners and ceitain entcrpriHts were olTcred as 
“com cessions “ to foreign capitalists .\ wholesale 
decentralization of ccoiioniit administration was 
introduced, iiuliistrv being reorganized into 
some three or four hundred “trusts/* each with 
its board ot due dors ap|vmiUd by and re- 
sponsible to the liigher economic organs, but 
tree to opciate on the market at its own discre- 
tion as a scnii-autonoinous financial unit This 
New Economic Policy was neither a complete 
novelty nor a “retreat'* ln>m an unicah/abic 
utf>pia, but rather a partial return to the transi- 
tional sysiem which Ia:nm had tried to put into 
effect during the first eight months after Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

Acute discussions had always taken place 
writhin the Bolshevik party oniccming matters 
of policy or the appropriate application of 
DoLshev ik principles to a changing situation. The 
most important early issue after th« introduction 
of the New Economic Policy amcctncd the rela- 
tions with the peasantry. During 1923-24 
Trotsky, in keeping with his pre-revolution 
theories, maintained that it was no# necessary to 
commence* a direct offensive agiinst peasant 
individualnm, whereas the official policy favored 
the preservation of the alliance witli the middle 
and poor peasantry by the continuance of con- 
cessions to its economic interests. The outcome 
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of this discussion was a confimuuon of the 
official policy, which disavowed the intention to 
crush out the individualist peasant aiui proposed 
instead that the development of peasant agri- 
culture be encouraged I he iKassnt vv is gradu- 
ally to be drawn into socialism b^ the c xtension 
of the cooperative 8>stem, first to the common 
ownership of machinery and appliances and 
eventually to actual eultiv ition on a collective 
basis Again in 1926-27 and in 1928 29 disputes 
arose concerning the late at which industrial 
development should be pushed and the mcisurcs 
to be taken to curb the growth of the neli, semi- 
CsipiUlist peasant (kulak), a “1 eft” opposition 
element pressing for faster industn ili/ation and 
a more stringent policy m the vilhgc, ind a 
“Right” element pressing in 192S 29 for greater 
moderation 

The eeonomie policv of the Bolsheviks repre- 
sents a lairl) eonsistent attempt to cirrv out 
three main aspiiations first, to tiansfoim Russia 
as ripidly as po-»sible from an agi man into a 
modern industrial eommunit> h\ the eleetrilica- 
tion of tiuliistiv, the building of new fietoiics 
and rulwavs, tlie development of up to dite 
hrge scale firms, second to extend the sphtic 
ot soeiilist entet prise in tiadc ind inelustr> and 
to narrow that of priv ite enterprise, third, to 
combat the rise of i new bourgeois eliss, par- 
tictilarlv in the vilhge In cverv jxissible meins, 
incliidii g difleicntiil credit policy with regard 
to private tridei'. and lu ivv progressive tixa- 
tion Stiidieil in detul tins policy exhibits ain- 
tiniiing oseiHaTions beeiuse of the neeessit\ for 
adjustment t) 1 const intly eh urging sitintion 
It must make aihrw ine(s for pressing immediate 
needs and temporary eonfliets of inti rests ot 
various groups, and keep at the simc time to the 
fundamental long time plan of industriah/atum 
and soei di/atioii Ihe detiils of policy aie not 
adhered to as hard and fast piineiplts so th it the 
tempon/ing and eoinproniising involved in the 
procc'ss represent not a retie it but a senes of 
adjustments calculated to retain power through 
the penod of transition in order to use it as tai 
as possible to affoid picfertnec 'ind prep ire 
ultimate victory for the collectivist elements m 
ihc economic stnieturc of the country 
Politically the die tatoi ship of the pioletanat 
is conceived as implying the cxistimcc of only 
one party, the ruling Comniimist p irty Political 
parties, according to the Marxist philosophy, arc 
considered as the product ot distinct class inter- 
ests or of groupings within the propertied class 
In a classless society the need for separate 
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oiganized representation of these divergent 
policies would no longer exist; while in the 
transition period such alternative parties would 
inevitably represent antiproletarian tendencies, 
mainsistcnt with the prolctanan dictatorship. 
'Ihere could be only one policy expressing the 
highest gnnip interests of the workers, only one 
policy which in given circumstances was the 
shortest road to socialism It was the duty of the 
ruling party to discover this correct policy 7 he 
guaranty of its doing so would be found in in- 
timately linking the party with the masses a iJ 
in providing for the full expression of the 
seiitinients and interests of the masses through 
the Sov lets on the one hand and tlie trade umons 
on the other The existence of nval parties 
would not necessarily aid the discovery of this 
correct policy, while in a entieal penod, with 
counter-n olutionary tendencies at work and 
socialist II stiti’tions still undeveloped, party 
conflict niiglit produce a vacillating pohey and 
result in disisttr 

Although no opposition parties are permitted, 
full discussion ot policy and criticism on points 
of detul are encouraged through the Soviets, 
provided that such criticism docs not become a 
political enticisi i aimed at the hegtmonv of the 
Communist pirtv At the same time every en- 
couragement IS given to non-part> members to 
participate in the work of the Soviets Thus m 
1927, 90 percent of the members of village 
Soviets and hree fourths of their chairmen did 
not belong to the party On the executive com- 
mittee of the sountics (zolo^t^) nearly halt were 
non-parlv persons In the \ 11 -Russian Central 
Lxeeutive Committee 78 out of 300 were non- 
Communists 

The Communist party in Russia comprised in 
January, 1929, some i,qoo,ooo members, of 
whom more iiian half were workers at the bench 
or working peasants Admission is as strict as 
that to an “order,” and certain standards of 
knowledge, chaiactnr and conduct arc required. 
The genei il lines oi state polic) are formulated 
and initiated by the party, m nearl} all cases 
after fairly full discussion inside the party ranks 
as well as publitK in the party press The 
matter is then laid before the Soviet Congress, 
which discusses, criticizes and makes alternative 
suggestions, in line with which the official 
policy IS frequently revised and modified Since 
the ruling party has the inaionty, however, the 
party policy as ultimately decided upon is 
always earned into force T'hc party not merely 
constitutes the dominating majority in the 
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legislative organs; it also provides the leading 
personnel of the executive, thus insuring uni- 
formity of executive policy. Failure by party 
members to carry out the official policy once it 
has been adopted, the continuance of criticism 
after discussion has been closed and a policy de- 
cided upon, and a fortiori the formation of an 
organized opposition ^'faction" within the party 
are regarded as serious offenses against party 
discipline. 

In addition to dealing with questions of 
economic policy and political organization, the 
Bolshc\ iks as a ruling party entirely responsible 
for the conduct of the government are forced to 
concern themselves with a great many other less 
fundamental problems. Such problems arc con- 
siderably more numerous than those which con- 
fronted any prexious ruling group, for the verj' 
reason that the Bolshexiks aim to effect a thor- 
ough remolding of society and its memlxers. 
Bolshevik doctrine le;ives perhaps its most per- 
ceptible impress on foreign policy. Since the 
advanced industrial countries are considered 
ripe for a proletarian revolution and the colonial 
agrarian countries for a new form of class 
struggle, the nationalist revolt, the Bolsheviks 
8tan>^ ready to encourage the development of 
rex'olutionary parties in countries of both types. 
Their readiness is tempered by the rcaliz;ition 
that peaceful relations must be maintained with 
foreign countries lest the socialist development 
of Russia be endangered. Another instance is the 
‘‘cultural revolution” which the Bolsheviks arc 
attempting to effect in Russia and which signi- 
fies not merely the abolition of illiteracy, the 
emancipation of women and the democratization 
of higher education, but also the infusion of the 
Marxist philosophy into all branches of knowl- 
edge and the development of a new art and 
literature to reflect the emotional values appro- 
priate to a collectivist, classless society. 
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(Berlin 1923); Pulop-Mullet, Rentf, und (ivsicht 
dcs (Vienna 1926). tr. hv F. S, Flint 

and D. F. Tuit (lamdon 1927). 

' For Accoinis of Economic and Poliiical 
DivnopMEMs IN Russia aiiir 1917: harbrnan, 
Michael S., Bolxhcs'ism tn Retreat (London 1923), and 
After I^mn (lamdon 1924); l>obb, Maurice, Rusuan 
Economic Derelopment stner the Rciohction (Ixmdon 
1928); Amencan Trade Union l>eleKation to the 
Soviet Union, 1927, Smiet Rusna in the Second Z)r- 
cade, cd. by Stuart Chase, Robert Dunn, and R. G. 
Tugwell (New York 1928). 

BONALD, IX)UIS GABRIEL AMBROLSE, 
ViroMTE DF. (1754-1840), French social phi- 
losopher. As an imigrf during the French Revo- 
lution Bonald com{H)8ed at Heidelbeig his 
attack on the democratic philosophy * of the 
revolution, TMorie du pouvoir politique et religi- 
eux dans la society civile, dAnontrie par le raison^ 
tiement et Vhistoire (3 vols., Constfince 1796). On 
the return of Louis xvif i he took an active part in 
politics, serving as deputy and as minister of 
state, in which last capacity he presided over the 
censorship commission. 

I’he ThAjfie du pouvoir . . . was the first of a 
long series works extending over a period of 
thirty-five years through which Qonald aimed to 
destroy the ideals of the revolution and to build 
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on their ruins a complete philosophy of tradi- 
tionalism. In his view freedom of thought and 
inquiry and political liberty, the premises of the 
revolution, had destroyed the unity cif society, 
and he sought a return to the stable French 
society of the seventeenth century and the 
philosophy of Bossiiet. Bonald's system is thus 
essentially an answer to Rousseau and his doc- 
trine of the social contract. Where Rousseau be- 
gins with individuals and indi\idual rights, 
Bonald begins with the fact of society and tradi- 
tion as giving the individual a reality. He con- 
siders indiviilualisrn socially dangerous .iiid in 
lJl>hhitum primitive {2 \oIs., Paris 1802) attacks 
its very basis - the independent existence of 
indi\idual thought and reason -by arguing that 
all thought re(|uires language, and that language 
cannot be explained without di\ine revelation. 
Bonald *s fundamental theocratic principle of 
govcrnnicnt is thus ilerived from a theory of 
language. The guiding factor in Bonald s state 
is religion, whith h is as its object the repression 
of the individualist passions. As regards the 
organization of the state Ronald fell hack on a 
theory of a unixersal triad of cause, effect and 
means, from which he deduced the iu‘ccssary 
di\ision of the state into the sowreign, the 
ministry or nobility, and the subjects or the 
people (see his JCssai analytupw sur /<? lois 
TUiturelles, dv Vordre social on du potiroir^ du 
muiutre et du sujet dans la socutCy Paris 1800). 
Desiring the unity of sovereignty in the state, 
Bonald argued against Montcs(|uicu s theory of 
the division of powers. In every sphere of social 
life he desired above all else unity and stability 
and held that natural law^s had been instituted 
by God for their attainment. 

Next to dc Maistre, Bonald was the leading 
theorist of the traditionalist school of thought in 
France. His philosophy has had a considerable 
influence on the modern neo-Catholic tradi- 
tionalist movement in France and Italy. It has 
also influenced the shaping of Comte’s thought, 
and through Comte something of the dcKlrine 
may be said to have passed into modern sociology. 

Benjamin Ginzburg 

Worksx Oeuvres completes, ed. by J. P. Migne, 3 vols. 
(Paris 1859). 

Consult: MoulimV, H., De Bonald (Paris 1915); 
Mauduit, R., Les conceptions p^^litiques et socudes de 
Bonald (Paris 1913); Saintc-Bcu\e, C. A., Causeries du 
lundi, 15 vols. (Paris 1857 -ba) vol. iv, p. 324-41; 
Faguet, E., Politique^ et moralisUs du dix-neuvi^me 
stifle^ 3 vols. (Paris 1891-99) vol. i, p. 6q-iai; I-aski, 
H. J., Authority nn the Modem State (New Haven 

1919) ch. ii. 
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BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON. See Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

BONCERF, PIERRE FRANgOIS (1745-94), 
French writer on agrarian subjects. While a 
clerk in the ministry of finance under Tui^ot 
he published under an assumed* name a pam- 
phlet, Les inconvenients des droits feodaux^ in 
which he attacked the contemporary system of 
feudal dues as ruinous to those who pay them, 
of little advantage to its beneficiaries and 
contrary to the principles of freedom. The 
solemn a)ndemnation of the pamphlet by the 
parliament of Paris, which the king vetoed, 
and the ensuing controversy in the press, in 
which Voltaire took a prominent part, estab- 
lished Boncerf s reputation and resulted in the 
translation of the work into many European 
languages In May, 1776, upon the dismissal of 
Turgot, Boncerf w^as compelled to retire. He 
engaged in land reclamation in Normandy and 
later became secretary to the Duke of Orleans, 
continuing meanwhile his literary activity. After 
17S9 he enthusiastically supported in several 
W’orks the early revolutionary agrarian reforms, 
which resembled the proposals of his early 
pamphlets; he also became a member of the 
municipal government of Paris and serv’cd on 
certain committees of the National Assembly. 
In 1794 he barely escaped com iction by the revo- 
lutionary tribunal on the chaise of ha\ ing aided 
the Due d'Orleans to reestablish the monarchy. 

Ed. Esmonin 

Works: Les incorn'mients des droits feodaux (Paris 
1776, new ed. 1791); Mvmoire sur cette question: 
Quell es sont les causes les plus ordtnahes de Vemigration 
des gens de la campagne vers les grandes vtlies, et 
quels seraient les womens d'y retnedinY (Paris 1784); 
Mi^moirc sur les moyens di mettfe en lulture les teires 
incultes ,,, dc la Champagne (Paris 1784); De la 
neccssite et des moyens d*onupet asmntagcu\ement tous 
les gros ouvriers (P.irLs 1789, 8th ed. 1791); Moyens 
pour ftcindrcy et methodc pour liquider les droits 
Jiodaux (Pans 1790); De raiiinabilit^ et de V alienation 
du domaine (Paris 1791). 

Consult: Foncin, P. F. C., Essai sur le mimstere de 
Tingot (Paris 1877) p. 434-41; ITiuriet, Charles, 
“Boncerf” in Annales frane-eomtoiscs^ n. s., vol. xiv 
(1902). 

BOND IIOUfiES. See Investtment Banking. 
BONDED WAREHOtTSES. See Wareuoi-s- 

ING. 

BONDING. ITic practise of bonding, or surety- 
ship, has existed for many centuries. When a 
person (principal) agrees to pay a debt or per- 
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form an obligation for a second person (obligee) 
at some future date, a third party (surety) 
guarantees the fuIHlment of the iin^t person's 
obligation by signing a bond in favor of the 
obligee. If the principal fails to meet the a)ndi- 
don of the boml the surety must pay to the 
obligee a stipulated sum, %\hich he may later 
collect from the principal. With the groA\ing 
complexity of modem life, however, this system 
of personal suretyship hecaine unsatisfactory, 
and beginning about 1840 in Kngland and in 
1879 in the United States it gave way to cor- 
porate suretyship. Although to some extent 
bonds are still executed, particularly in rural 
regions, by (lersonal sureties, most boiitls re- 
quired in political, court and business practise 
are now furnished by corporations organized for 
the express purpose of providing dependable 
suretyship. 

Bonding should be distinguished from in- 
surance, with which it is frequently c'onfuscd. 
In the case of insurance the uiulerwriter assumes 
the entire risk as a matter of course and guaran- 
tees against loss by an event. He is primarily 
concerned with the pmbability of the (Kcurrence 
of tht* contingency insured against and fixes his 
preiMum rates to cover the losses which he 
expects to occur. In the case of suretyship the 
bonding company guarantees against the default 
of another person and is particularly concerned 
with the ability of the principal to fulHi his 
obligation. I'heoretiailly, pure and simple 
suretyship involves the bonding company in 
no risk whatever because the principal, who 
is presumed to be responsible and who is gen- 
erally legally' liable, stands between it and loss. 
This is largely true of many classes of Iwnds, 
particularly those well covered by collateral or 
those whose issuance is preceded by a thoniugh 
preliminary investigation. The surety rates of 
bonds having a small lo.ss ratio represent pay- 
ment for service rather than premiums for the 
assumption of risks; while the operations of the 
surety company in examining the financial 
prospects, ability and character of the applicant 
for a bond, and in providing him credit, re- 
semble those of a hank in granting a loan. 

The theory that the bonding company takes 
no risk has, however, limited applicability to 
fidelity bonds and practically none to many 
kinds of license and similar bonds. In these cases 
underwriters expert to pay their losses from a 
fund saved for the purpose from the premiums 
collected, rather than from either collateral 
security fiunished by prindpala or from cash 


secured upon the occurrence of loss from 
responsible principals or indemnitors. 

There are several hundred dilTerent kinds of 
surety l>oiuls but llie gre-at bulk of them fall into 
a small number of easily distinguishable classes. 
Perhaps the most common type of surety bond 
is a fidelity lx>nd which guarantees the honesty 
of persons holding positions of trust. To an 
ever greater extent it has l>ccoiue the practise of 
financial institutions and in le.^s degree of mer- 
cantile and manufacturing concetns to require 
cemiin classes of their employees to furnish 
fidelity bonds us a prerequisite to being hired. 
Prior to granting a lidehty lH)nd the company 
in addition to in\ estigatmg the .ipplic.iiit usij.illy 
also examines the reliabilit\ and the methods of 
supervision ol his pi‘o.specti\e einplo\er. Fiilel- 
ity Ixmding was the first Inaneli ot corporate 
suretyship to be developed and constitutt's at 
prt-seiit in point of premium volume nearly one 
fifth of the bonding business in the I niled 
States. 4 ‘his branch <if K)iic:nig is ol ihi* ^MlI^st 
public interest; miUions of piople have ncc.i .on 
at liiiUb to furnish a I’ulchtv oothI and applica- 
tions therefor are Ireqiuntly ujeclcMl by tiu 
surely companies, with consequences to the ap- 
plicants ot unhappy and iar reaching im- 
portance. 

Bankers" blanket ivimls are soUi oiily to hanks 
and similar institutions, 'riiey arc issued in 
^)und amounts running sometimes to very large 
figures. I'hey guarantee the honesty of the en- 
tire staff of ific l>ank and in addition indemnify 
the bank against losses due to mbbery, larceny, 
burglary, hold up, forgery and similar cause.s. 
They arc thus in part pure insurance policies. 
These bfjnds were first issaied by a group of 
Lloyd’s underwTitera in Kngland and were not 
procurable fmm American companies until 
1915. Since then they have had wide usage, their 
premiums at present amounting to aUnil one 
eighth of tire entire amount collected by bonding 
a>mpanies. 

Public official bonds are required by law from 
most serv’ants of the state in order to secure the 
faithful performance of their public duties. Al- 
though these arc primarily fiddity risks they 
cover much more, by reason of the fact tliat a 
public official is generally absolutkfly responsible 
for the safekeeping of the public fund and some- 
times muAt make good its loss even when he has 
not been guilty of dishonesty. If, for example, he 
deposits the public money in a Ixmk W'hich fails 
and this results in a loss to thctstate the public 
official or liis surety must make good the loss. In 
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some jurisdictions, however, officials may avert were 
this liability by following rigidly certain Icgisla- fact i 
live provisions adopted for their protection. ciistoi 
Another method by which public officials penni 
often protect thcmscKea from their liability for bonds 
the safety of public funds is to require hanks to judgei 
furnish a bond conditioned for the payment of the I 
the money upm due demand. *rhe guaranteeing panics 
of bank deposits is an important division ot the Sioo,( 
bonding business. 'I'he surety companies suf- Asi 
fered severe losses in this branch during the agains 
financial crisis of iqoy and during the years ment 
1921 to 1929, when over five thousand banks sued i 
closed their doors. the bi 

Bonds constituting a fifth important class are ual va 
given by litig-ants in judicial j)rcKec dings and in- under 
elude a]>pe;d, attachment, injunction and re- tion ii 
plevin bonds. Many such Ixinds arc in effect ing cc 
endorsements of the principars obligation to restra 
pay a stated sum of money, au<l the surety com- the sc 
panics are willing as a rule to issue such bonds Suret 
only upon depo<i. ^ ^ull collateral security. and r 
Fiduciary bonds, gi\ on in connection with the comp 
liipiidation and distribution of estaU^, guarantee in ini 
that eveciitors, administrators, guardians, testa- to gel 
mentary trustees and similar appointees of mium 
probate courts will faithfully and fully discharge Burcsi 
their trusts, 'rhesc boiuls arc a great public con- paym 
vcnience and benefit, since thej safeguard com- Tow7 
pletely the rights and intcrc*sts of people who are basis 
often in peculiar need of such protection. of thi 

It has long been true of the federal govern- data, 
ment, and it has become increasingly the case ation 
with minor pfditical units, that no important most 
contract is awarded unless a bond conditioned all cU 


were described above, the classification is in 
fact incomplete since it docs not provide for 
custom house, internal revenue, license and 
pennit and other less commonly used kinds of 
bonds. The magnitude of the business may be 
judged from the fact that there were in 1929 in 
the United States about seventy surety com- 
panies with annual premiums in excess of 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Aside from the fact that the contingencies 
against which bonds protect have a large ele- 
ment of “moral hazard,” the variety of bonds is- 
sued and the number of companies engaged in 
the business leave considerable room for individ- 
ual variation in the making of rates and in other 
underwriting details. Prior to 1908 competi- 
tion in rates and commissions among the bond- 
ing companies in the United States was so un- 
restrained aiii irresponsible that it threatened 
the solvency of most of them. In that year the 
Surety Association of America was organized 
and received the support of all the prominent 
companies. Since then it has steadily gained 
in influence. Its principal objectives have been 
to get its member cr)mpanies to adopt the pre- 
mium rates promulgated by the Towner Rating 
liurcau, to eliminate rebates and to regulate the 
payment of commissions and brokerage. The 
Towmer Rating Bureau works out rates on the 
basis of the aggregate experience and judgment 
of the various companies which supply it with 
data. As a resr’* of the work of the Surety Associ- 
ation and of Bureau, the rates named by 
most surety companies in the case of almost 
all classes of lx)nds have for a number of years 


for the faithful perfrimiancc of such contract is 
first filed by the selected biildcr. liinornious 
benefit has accrued to the public fn)m this 
practise of holding contractors financially re- 
s])onsible for the jierformance of their work in 
accordance with the original j^lans and specifi- 
cations. It eliminates irres|'K)nsible bidding and 
partially^ absolves the government agency from 
the task of ascertaining the trustw’orthiness of 
bidders. Countles.s highways, schools, court- 
houses, bridges, breakwaters and numerous 
other public works have been constructed by 
surety companies under bonds executed in 
behalf of defaulting principals. 

The great ^•aricty of adverse contingencies 
under which in the complex conditions of 
motlern life loss may arise to public or private 
obligees engenders a considerable diversification 
in the types of indemnity Iwnds issued by surety 
companies. While the more important types 


been uniform. Competition among the com- 
panies, however, has continued to be intense in 
such matters as liberality of bond forms, infor- 
mation and counsel, and dispatch and conveni- 
ence in rendering sei^ice. 

Beciiuse many kinds of bonds run in favor of 
political unit** (contract, official and depository) 
or of obligees particularly entitled to state pro- 
'*ction (fiduciary' and probate), the business of 
corfX)rate surety ship is regarded as affected with 
a public interest and is therefore subject to 
supcr\ision by governmental authorities. The 
surety companies are required to make elaborate 
reports of their operations to the insurance de- 
partments of the states in which they operate. In 
addition, surety companies issuing bonds in 
favor of the federal government have for a 
number of years been subjected to federal 
supervusion. Some of the states interest them- 
selves actively in the rates charged by the com- 
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panieSf deeming it a duty to make sure that the 
rates are not too high and are yet not so low as to 
endanger solvency. It has come to be rather 
generally agreed that surety companies should 
not be permitted to compete with tine another 
indiscriminately and recklessly in the matter of 
rates but shodid on the contraiy' be required to 
maintain uniform and adequate rates approved 
by the public authorities. State departments 
have accordingly tolerated the stabilizing activi- 
ties of the Surety Association and of the Towner 
Rating Bureau. 

Kdward C. Lint 

See: Sram’SHiP and Cr\RANi^; Issiiiwri; B\ii; 
AinoMOBiLE Insvrancf; Bank Oi-pomis, (>i aranty 
OF. 

Consult: Lunt, E. Surety Bonds (New York ic>22); 
Mackall, L. £., The Pfinuplex of Surety ('ndemnttng 
(4th ed. New York ig2(|); lllanohard, R. H., and 
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ings, vol. \ii (i«i20 2i> 23 -.is; Rathb<ino, Joel, 
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Insurance^ ed. bv 11 . P. l>unhtini, 3 \ols. (Neu \ork 
igi2) \ol. 11, ch. 1x111, liuebnei, S. S., Praptrtv Imup- 
ante (new ed. New \ork igaa) oh. wix; RicKel. R., 
and Iziman, II. InsUPiime Pripuipht and Ppaitue 
(rev. ed. New York 1929) ch. xxvm; Towner, R, H., 
The ^aenttfie Bans of Fidelity and Sunty Hates (New 
Yot 1914). 

BONDS. A bond is a formal instrument evi- 
dencing a debt and promising to pay a specific 
sum of money. The underlying contract may 
include additional provisions such as a specific 
future date of payment or a pledge of security. 
A bond is issued under a general agreement, the 
parties to which are on the one hand the bor- 
rowers, either a corporation or a government, 
and on the other the holders of the btjnds, with 
sometimes a trustee (generally a trust company) 
acting as intermediary. The contract is enforce- 
able by law* against a corpcirate debtor, but ^'t is 
practically unenforceable against a sovereign 
public debtor, unless the latter, which normally 
is subject to no higher power, should divest it- 
self of this immunity. Bonds generally bear a 
fixed interest rate, the default in the payment of 
which is equivalent to a default in repaying the 
principal. Although the maturity of bonds varies 
considerably it is usually regarded as a long time 
obligation; among government bonds there are 
some perpetual issues having no maturity date. 
A bond issue may be repaid in instalments, a 
certain part of the issue being redeemed an- 
nually, or in one operation at the expiration of 
the period of full maturity. The latter method is 


more common l)ccause the bond with a fixed 
maturity is more attractive to investors. 

'riie bonds of a sovereign government rest 
primarily upon its good faith or its willingness to 
pay the debt incurred and u|Xin its ability to 
raise suflicicnt revenue to meet its debts. In ad- 
dition a gin eminent may reenforce its obliga- 
tion by security either in the form of a special 
lien or of a guaranty. 'I'he lien may be based on 
public revenues, which are then specifically 
pledged to meet the ser\ice on the Imnds thus 
secured. A government IxinJ may be secured 
also by a guaranty of payment on the part of 
another government. The specific security un- 
derlying a government Kind is not generally 
connected with the puri>o.se for which the bond 
is issued, unless the issue be used to finance a 
government enterprise cYiiKlucted on the ordi- 
nary pmfit making basis. More aininionly 
government Kinds are issued to cover current 
deficits, to pay for long lime public improve- 
ments, such as high wavs, public liuildings or 
public schcKils, or to meet spetial contingencies 
such as wars. Whether certain evpeiKlitures are 
nude for something suHiciently permanent or 
unusual to justify the issue of bonds is one of the 
important and delicate (}uestions of government 
finance. 

Government bonds cannot readily be issued 
at par, because the actual late ot interest at 
which a public borrov\er can obtain funds is 
Varcly identical with the nominal rate of intert.st 
in tlic market, lliev must therefore be put out at 
cither a premium or discount. Since the inve-^t- 
ing public geiierallv dislikes a premium liond the 
more aiminon practise is to issue bonds at a 
conventional rate of interest just below the tme 
rate justified by the credit of the borrovier, and 
then to fix the selling price of the issue at a 
discount. 

The net beneficial income of a government 
bond is affected by its tax position. In the 
United States the obligations of the federal 
government are not subject to state and local 
taxation, but may be taxed by Congress. In 
turn, state and municipal obligations are exempt 
from federal taxation, but are generally subject 
to taxation by another state if the bonds are 
located in, or if the owner resides within, the 
jurisdiction of the taxing state. In some ca^ 
government bonds arc issued ivith a specific 
exemption from certain types of taxes or even 
from all taxation. This enables the government 
to borrow at a lower rate of interest and if the 
bonds are intended for foreign investors serves 



aft a guaranty of the good faith of the govern- 
ment. The ailment is advanced that inasmuch 
as the interest paying and the tax collecting 
authorities arc identical the taxation of govern- 
ment bonds is merely a bookkeeping operation. 
Under the present regime of the progressive 
income tax, however, this reasoning is incon- 
clusive; moreover it is safe to say that the 
exemption of a considerable quantity of bonds is 
bound to impair the nature of progressive gradu- 
ation applying to the entire tax system. 

Federal and state bonds difier fioni municipal 
bonds in that no effective legal nxourse can be 
taken by the holder in ca.se of default, while in 
the ca.se of a municipality such action is iH).ssiblc. 
From the standpoint of imestment position 
federal Ixinds differ fmm state obligations in 
having a broader market. A further point of 
differena' lies in the total volume of bonds out- 
standing. The amount of federal Ivinds in the 
United States has declined since the clo.se of the 
World War because of the policy of debt reduc- 
tion, while thv, louil \ v)lume of state and munic- 
ipal bonds has expanded consiilerably as a 
result of the increase in local expenditures, par- 
ticularly for highwaNs and social welfare under- 
takings. A question of particular importance in 
the case of munici|ul bonds is that of \ahdity. 
Since a municipality is the crciition of a state 
the issuance of its bonds must conform strictly 
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bond is in general use by holding companies, 
particularly in the public utility and transporta- 
tion field, and in aome cases by invc*stmcnt 
trusts. To make such bonds more attractive to 
investors the securities on which the bonds are 
based are sometimes deposited as collateral with 
a trustee; in this case we have whftt are known as 
collateral trust bonds. Such bonds commonly 
enjoy a wider market than the securities under- 
lying them. 

Bonds are also frequently secured by nothing 
more than the general credit of the issuing 
corporation. I’hcre arc a number of \arietiea of 
these bonds, hut perhaps the most important is 
the debenture, which is in effect an interest pay- 
ing promissory note of the corporation to pay a 
certain sum of money at a given time. In the 
United States debentures are used most fre- 
quently by industrial airporations as a result of 
the general objection against a direct mortgage 
on a manufacturing plant. In England the only 
bonds issued by railways are debentures, w'hich 
differ but little from American preferred stock. 

Equipment obligations are another type of 
corporate security generally classified as txinds. 
They are based on a direct lien on a specific lot 
of rolling stock and have priority o\cr first 
mortgage bonds. The most important tj^pe of 
these obligations is the car trust certificates is- 
sued under the Philadelphia plan. When rolling 


to the prenisions of the constitution and the 
statutes of the state. If great care is not taken a 
municipal is.sue may be found to be invalid and 
may have to be canceled. 

Corporate bonds usually have some form of 
security in the nature of a mortgage pledging 
certain tangible pmperty of the Ixirrowing cor- 
poration. This mortgage may be open or closed. 
An open mortgage permits under the bond 
agreement further issues W'hich have the same 
claim on the pledged property as the issues al- 
ready outstanding. Closed moitgages pemiit no 
such adijitional issues under the same mortgage; 
•they give the bondholder greater protection 
since he knows the exact extent of the security 
underlying his bond. Closed mortgage bonds, 
however, restrict the bormwing policy of the 
corporation and often prevent it from obtaining 
fundft for necessary improvements. It has there- 
fore become usual in recent years to issue open 
mortgages with special covenants protecting the 
interests of the holders of older bonds. 

Another method of protecting corporate 
bonds is to base them on specific securities 
owned by the issuing corporation. This type of 


stock which a railroad company wishes to ac- 
quire is almost completed, the company gets a 
Must compand (or association or individual) to 
become tlie le^ il owner of the new* equipment 
and to pay for it. The railroad leases the rolling 
stock from the tnist company and agrees to keep 
it in repair and to meet the interest charges on 
the car inist certificates issued; it receives title 
to the equipment only after it has paid its last 
instalment to the tnist company. Equipment 
Ixmds, on the other hand, gi\c the road a pro- 
visional title to the rolling stock before the last 
payment has bicn made. 

in developing a fi?* incial plan for corporations 
is particularly importint to choose between 
bonds or stocks as a method of financing. In 
general it is not safe to issue bonds unless there 
is assurance of sufficiently stable earnings over a 
period of years to meet the fixed chai^jcs on the 
issues. For this reason railmads and public 
utilities, which have relatively stable incomes, 
issue a greater proportion of bonds than stocks; 
w hile industrial companies usually have less than 
a quarter of their capitalization in the form of 
bonds. 
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As an investment security a bond constitutes 
the holder a creditor, giving him a legal claim to 
a fixed return on his investment. 'I'hc failua* of a 
corporation to meet its obligations to its bond 
holders results in its becoming insolvent. In 
contrast the stock holder, who is thcori'tically a 
part owner, h^s no legal claim to a ti\ed rcttim. 
He may, however, share in the earnings of the 
corporation, while the bondholder cannot unless 
special partici[>ating proxision is made. Because 
of these characteristics the downward and up- 
ward fluctuations in the market value of corpo- 
rate lx)nds an* limited and are smaller than those 
of stocks. Bonds with a privilege of conversion 
into stcKk shares are naturally subject to greater 
fluctuations in value. 

The market {x>sition of a bond, in aiidition to 
these internal factors, Is also influenced by the 
external factor of the going rate of interest. A 
change in the rate of interest tends to bring 
about a similar adjustment in the yield on Ixmds. 
This responsiveness of bond yields to variations 
in interest rates is particularly tnie of most 
government and high grade bonds whose yields 
represent largely the return on pure capital and 
include only a small premium for risk. Fluctua- 
tior^ in bond yields may be regarded as a signi- 
ficant business barometer in that they reflect the 
changes in the cost of money. 

George W. Edwards 

See: PuRi.ic Debt; Corporatiov Finw^f; Invest- 
ment Banking; IsxESTVfENT; Forfign* Invesfmeni; 
Mortgage; Sinki.nc Fend; Tax ICxemption; In- 
terest. 

Consult: Chamberlain, L., and Kdxrards. G. W., 
Prinnples of Band Im'estment (rev. cd. New York 
1927); Kirschman, John £., Principles of Investment 
(Chicago 1924); Lyon, W. ilabttnsrs, Im'estment 
/Boston 1926) chs. tv-xi, xix, xxix; Bonds and the 
Bond Market** in American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Annals, vol. Ixxxviii (1920); Dewing, 
A. S., ** Investment and the Industrial Cycle*' in 
Jfanwd Business Rexnetv, vol. ii (1923) 1-12; Macau- 
lay, F. R., “The Construction of an Index Number of 
Bond Yields in the United States, 1859-1926** in 
American Statistical Association, Journal, vol. ..xi 
(1926) 27-30; StcT&on, F. L., in Some Legal Phases of 
Corporate Finaming, Reorganization and Regulation 
(New York 1917) p. 1-76; Dewing, A. S., The Finan^ 
cud Policy of Corporations (rev. ed. New York 1926) p. 
78-176; Shirras, G. Findlay, The Science of Public 
Finance (and ed. Ixmdon 1925) bk. iv; Lutz, fi. L.» 
JfVi6/sc Finance (2nd ed. New York 1929) pt. v. 

BONIFACE VIII (1235-1303). He was bom 
Benedetto GaetanI, a member of a noble Italian 
family, and was elected pope in 1294. Actuated 
by a desire for world power as well as by a most 


exalted notion of hi| pontifical office, he at- 
tempted to impose the papal supremacy on the 
rising national states, but succeed in having 
them ri^cognized only by Albrecht 1 of Germany. 
His struggle with Philip iv of France was the 
first real conflict between church and state in the 
mcKlcrn sense, i.e. a stniggle for the autonomy 
and sovereignty of the individual state against 
the universal claims of the papacy to both 
spiritual and temporal supremacy. His series of 
bulls directed against the French king, notably 
the XJnam sanctam (1302), constituted the ex- 
treme formulation of this claim and called forth 
a mass of contniversial literature from both 
sides. He was overcome by brutal treatment at 
the hands of Nogaret, the French emissary, who 
attempted to imprison him on the chaige of 
heresy, and died sixm after. With the death of 
Boniface the papacy lust its mediaeval world 
position. 

Boniface Vfir was not primarily a religious 
leader, but a statesman and jurist. A man of 
boundless energy and indomitable will, he w'as 
the object of general hatrcil because of his rapac- 
ity, desire of gh>rj', armg;ince and cynicism. At 
the posthumous heresy trial instituted by Pope 
Clement v on the instigation of Philip iv jn- 
numentl>le charges of impiety, Axerroisrn, 
sorcery and immorality w'crc bnjiight against 
him. These charges W’cre, however, largely 
slanderous. He W'as the last of the papal jurists 
of the thirteenth century and in 1298 issucil a 
newT collection of decretals, the fJher se.\lits. Ills 
government of the church was strictly ahsolulis- 
tic and during the stniggle with France inspired 
a highly .significant movement in church policy 
which paved the way in thcorj’ for die Conciliar 
Movement of the fifteenth century. 

Richard Scholz 

Consult: Carlyle, R. W. and A,]., A History nf Medi^ 
aei'ol Politual Theory in the West, vols. i-v (Kdin- 
bur^h 1903 -28) vol. V, p. 374-440; Scholz, R., Hie 
Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des Sihdncn und Bonifaz 
Viii (Stuttf^art 1903); Finkc, II., Aus thm Tagen 
Bonifaz VI 1 1 (Munster 1902); Atta aragonensia, cd. 
by H. Finke, 3 vols. (Berlin 1908-S2); ('’actani, G., 
Domus caietana: storia documentatfi della fanngUa 
Caetam, vol. i- (Sancasciano 1927-^ ); BaethRcn, F., 
**Quellcn und Untersuchunaen zuf Gcschichtc dcr 
pSpstlichcn Hof- und hinanzvgrwBltung unter 
Bonifaz viii** in Quellen und Forschtngen aus italic* 
fdschen Archiven und Bibliotheken, tpol. xx (1928-29) 

114-237. 

BONIFACIO DE ANDRADA E SILVA, 
JOS£ (*7<>S- *838), Brazilian atatoman. He ^ 
bom in S86 Paulo and received his education 
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rt^imbi», ^rtugal. /^fter extensive travels at the University of Vien 
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hin^lf mto the midst of the political teachers for secondaiy s 

uphraval which Vw^n in 1821 he became the Austrian secondary edi 

chief organizer of the provisional government associated with the mini 

and m 1822 ms turned pnme minister. He Exncr, with whom he p 

pnctically controlled the desUnics of Brazil untd Organisation der OxJ. 


at the University of Vienna. There he conducted 
a seminar in philosophy for the preparation of 
teachers for secondary schools. In the reform of 
Austrian secondary education Bonitz became 
associated with the minister of education, Franz 
Exncr, with whom he prepared the Entteurf der 
Organisation der Gymnasien uni Eealschulen in 
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although indirect, remained no less important. 
Essentially a |>ractical idealist, he directed the 
movement for independence and imposed a 
constitutional monarchy on Brazil in order to 
avoid the chaos which premature republican 
froveniment might produce. His great concern 
was to develop a strong homogeneous nation 
hy intelligent organization of all available re- 
sources; to this problem he brought a thorough 
understanding of the peculiar economic and 
gef>graphical conditions of Brazil and of the 
psychology of the people. He attacked slavery' 
not only on moral but on economic grounds 
and advocated its gradual abolition. He main- 
tained that when inLelligently assimilated the 
Indian as well as the Negro woultl constitute 
part of the national wealth of Brazil, and pro- 
posed a very modern program for the ci\ iiizauion 
of the Indians, a program which the Brazilian 
government eventually adopted in tniu in 1910. 
He saw' clearly that the Portuguese slave owning 
aristocracy must be prepared for a new role in 
Brazilian development. For this and otlier pur- 
poses he advocated the creation of new schf)«»ls 
and the expansion of the curricula of the existing 
schools to include courses in practical and social 
sciences and in physical eilucation. 

Pai l Vanordfn Shaw 


six-year course be extended to an eight-year 
course, to be divided so that the early years 
might he accessible to students in small towns 
and scmi-rural localities. The real innovation, 
however, was the introduction of science as a 
regular part of the course and the refonn in the 
teaching of the classics, which abolished the re- 
quirement of Latin speaking and of the I^tatin 
essay. In 1850 he organized the Zeitschrift fur die 
oesterrvichisihen Gymnasien, whose broad scope 
and excellent contributions made it a periodical 
of lasting value. Because of the war he returned 
in 1867 to Berlin and w'as appointed director of 
the Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster. At a con- 
fcrciu'c on the reorganization of Prussian educa- 
tion called by Minister Falk in 1873, Bonitz 
advocated retaining the monopoly of the 
Gymnasium in preparing for entrance to the 
universities and recognizing the existing Real^ 
scliulm as preparing students only for technical 
institutes. He proposed, however, that some of 
the ReahehuUn he developed into Rcalgymna^ 
sum. In 1875 he v\as put in charge of secondary 
education in Prussia and in 18S2 was made re- 
sponsible 10* ^he preparation of the courses of 
instniction o die Realgymnasium, Although he 
regarded the classics as important for a liberal 
education Bonitz contributed in Prussia as in 


Consult: Oliveira I.ima, MaiiDcl de, O papil dv 
Uontfario no nundmvnto da tttdepvndemui (.Sao Paulo 
1907); Pinto da Rocha, Aithur, “Seiamda cejnfe- 
rencia, a 16 dc Janeiro de lyaa, <.omnuinoiau\a do 
centenario do niinistcrio de Ji'sc H»>nit.uTo . , • 
Piclecv^o” in Instituto Ilistoiico e i 'iix>j;niphici> 
Brazileiro, RfX'Uta, O anno da indiprndtntui ^Uio de 
Janeiro^ 1922) p. 51-102; .Shavy, P. V., “Job6 Boni- 
facio and Brazilian History** in llhpattic ^Imcncan 
Historical Retnezv, vol. vui (1928) S 27 “ 50 - 


Austria to the intniduction of science into the 
regular curricula of secondary schcKils. 

I. L. Kandfx 

Comult: Pauibc.i, Friediich, Ccsclnchtc des gelehrten 
l^ntetruJUs auf den dent \i hen Sihiden und VnisHnrsim 
taten^ etf. by K. Lehmann, 2 vols. (3nl ed. Leipsic and 
Berlin 19*9- 21) vol. ii; Sander, in AUgemetne deutsche 
Bwgtaphie, vol. xbii (1903) 99“*05. 
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BONITZ, HERMANN (1814-88), German 
classical scholar and educator. After attending 
the famous Schulpforta he studied at the uni- 
versities of Leipsic and Berlin, where he came 
under the influence of me leading classical 
scholars of the time, Hermann, August Bockh 
and Lachmann. In 1849 after having taught in 
secondary schools for thirteen years he was in- 
vited to become professor of classical humanities 


NOliLD (1S02-94), French jurist and crimi- 
nologist. His distinguished career as prosecutor, 
president judge at Versailles and imperial coun- 
cilor was marked by signal services to the crim- 
inologiail sciences. The criminal codes from the 
Revolution to 1832 had increased penalties for 
recidivists, but the failure of the Penal Rcgistiy 
Act of 1808 to make the identification of recidi- 
vists effective caused him to examine the whole 
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problem in A* /a ricuUve^ ou des nwyens les plus 
efficaces pour constater^ reckercher et reprimer les 
rechutes dans toute wJracUon a la Im phtale 
(Paris 1844) and to suggest in 1848 a reform of 
the registration s\stein {JDe la localisation au 
greffe de I' arrondn^ement natal des rcnsetgnements 
judtcimres comvmant chaque condamne . . • , 
Versadlcs 1849) winch b\ reducing impunity 
Avould strengthen the repression of crime. By a 
ministerial decree of 1850 France adopted his 
suggestion. Other countries, among rhtm Aus- 
tria, Ba\aria and Italy, followed suit. His interest 
in penological problems led him to the publica- 
tion of two excellent works, TraiU da dnmes #«- 
ststutions complementaires du rei^ime pnnUnUatre 
(Paris 1847) and De Vanuhoratton de la lot ert- 
ndneUe (vols 1-11, Pans 1S55 64; \ol 111 ne\cr 
published), the mam contents of which are well 
summarized in an article, **De la detention 
penale’* (Retue contemporame^ and scr , \ol. Kin, 
1867, p. 64-92, 240-79). In these works he 
sketched the outline of a modem penal system 
As far as imprisonment was concerned he sug- 
gested a progressive system beginning with a 
penod of cellular confinement and passing 
through vanous stages of labor in common, with 
strict classification of prisoners, to a final period 
of conditional liberty under supervision An im- 
perial decree of 1854 applied the pnnciple of 
“preparatory liberation*' to the transportecs in 
Guiana and Newr Caledonia. Noteworthy also 
are his ideas on public cooperation in crime re- 
pression, police administration and indemnities 
for false arrests. 

Thorsten Sellin 

BONUS, LABOR. See Wagfs; Labor, Meth- 
ods OF RliML”srRAT10N FOR. 

BONUS, SOLDIERS’. See Veterans. 

BOOK CLUBS. 5 ee Printing and Plblishing. 

BOOKKEEPING. See Accounting. 

BOOM, as the name indicates, is an explosive 
outpouring of economic activity which occa- 
sionally characterizes certain communities. This 
activity usually centers around the buying and 
selling of securities and land. The psychol^cal 
mechanism behind a boom is the possibility of 
selling at a profit because the next buyer hopes 
that he in turn can make a profit by selling his 
holdings at a higher price to someone else, who 
will repeat the operation until the boom 


collapses. What differentiates a boom from the 
ordinary economic process is that the whole 
activ ity is greatly speeded up and that during the 
entire benes of transactions the price of the 
article hears little relation to its income yUld. 

In the nature of the case a boom can develop 
only m a society possessing two important 
characteristic's. It must be a restless and dynamic 
society rather than a settled and stable one, and 
its members must be animated primarily by 
pc'cuniary' motives and constantly on the alert 
for the fxissibility of making money. It is obvious 
that a society v\hich is interested in living ac- 
cording to the standards handed down for 
generations, and in which laigc monetary in- 
comes are not accompanied by cxirresponding 
scKial prestige, will not be interested in any 
explosive speeding up of its economic output in 
order to make monev which it docs not need In 
such a .society money is in the main used for 
hoarding and saving and not for spending or 
investing. The wants bting limited, the bringing 
m of new natural rcv)utces would serve little 
purpose because there would be no market for 
them. Restlessness, rapidlv expanding wants and 
a high mobihtv of population arc usualK associ- 
ated w ith new countries or w ith countric hav ing 
newly discovered natuial revmrces 'fhe Tnited 
States IS the perfect example of a country which 
has all the prerequisites for the ricurnng ap- 
pearance of IxMims. 

* I'he focal p<)int ot a Ixxim may be found in 
land speculation, security spc'culation or, when 
the expansion phase of the business cycle reaches 
its peak, in an excessively rapid development ot 
certain industries In the last case overcxpansion 
and speculation centering alxjut it arc caused by 
cumulation of all those factors which lift the 
economic system out of a state of depression. 
It IS terminated when the narrowing of the 
margin between selling prices and costs and the 
tightening of credit lead to a cancellation of 
orders, financial strain and a retardation of the 
general tempo of business, often preceded by a 
scries of business failures and a partial break- 
down of the credit structure. Such booms are a 
part, not always indispensable, of the cyclical 
ebb and flow of economic activity (we Business 
Cycles). The security boom is shorter and more 
fitful than the land boom and is not accompanied 
or followed by the extended penumbra of 
economic activities which constitute the lasting 
effects of a land boom. The mechanism of a 
boom is best studied, thereforCf in connection 
witlialandboom. 
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A Imd Uwm IS set in motion by any situation by the irrigation of land or the building of a 

which will create a market for land for agricul- railroad o* a 

tu«l mining or development purposes, or by a Given a certain amount of capital, a willing- 
belief that such a market will sooner or later ness, even readiness, to change abodes, par- 

appear. Pctnilcuin and minerals, raisins and ticularly from a add to a warm winter climate, a 

vegetables and winter resorts, confidenc'c in their money-making abilities and 

all of thj»e may at certain tunes and for various a large dose of human gullibility? investors will 

reasons become objects of desire to an increasing be readily attracted to these “money-making 

number of persons. I he adoption of new inven- opportunities.” Around this central core of land 

tions making possible the econoniic exploitation speculation there is built up a certain amount of 

of mineral resources; the shift in standards of land utilization on which a good profit is actually 

prestige aflecting const iinpiion habits; an in- made by skilful ow'ners or by those who par- 

crease in the purchasing power of marginal chased the land before the high prices set in. 
groups raising the standanls of living; inaiigura- 'rhere is also a considerable amount of building 
tion of commercial treaties and tariffs leading to activity to take care of the pcjpulation and the 
the opening of new foreign markets or the re- business attracted there, and a great deal of 
duction of conipelilion in the domestic market— natural or artificial confidence in the future 
these and similar changes ma> engender a sud- economic possibilities of the locality, 
den inflation in the demand for mineral or While the fundamental pattern of the boom is 
agricultural products, for the land from which the buying jn order to sell at a rapid and high 
tiiey are derivetl and for land in general in a profit — a pattern depending upon the presence 
locality particularly favorable to the establish- in the society of considerable fluid capital ready 
menl of certa*** iniiostries. Other occasions for to be invested and upon a very elastic standard 
the creation of a IwMim may be found in develop- of living — the major portion of the success of a 
ments which affect only a restricted locality, boom should he ascribed to the skill and energy 
such as the opening of a new railniad or port, the of the promoter and manipulator. Working 
provision of cheap current through utilization of under the rule of raTe( 4 t emptor, the promoter 
local supplies of water |>ov\er or the irriuati(»n of feels no particular moral scruples because he is 
land. In the case of irrigation the profits to the selling to someone who vvillin turn act in exactly 
original owners are apt to he very large, par- tlie same way. Moreover the promoter often 
ticularly if the pniduet raised is one having a fads that he is engaged not in dubious transac- 
time differential (lettuce or other vegetables in tions but in opening up new opportunities for 
the winter) or is geticrallv in large demand; low ♦hose v\ho lia *' vision enough to seize them; 
labor c<>sts, due to the utilization of cheap, therefore the i le of demarcation between fair 


usually foreign, labor, increase profits further 
and act as an additional stimulus. I'hc locatifm 
of a new capital is perhaps the best example of a 
strictly local hcM^m. 

I’he simplest tyj>e of boom is that based on 
the expectation of tlic growth of the community 
around a newly located administrative center; it 
carries with it the limiutions inherent in the size 
of that ^administrative unit. An agricultural or 
• mineral land h(K 3 m, on the other hand, has 
greater |>08sibilities since it is connected with the 
existence of a widespread demand and of a 
price fixed in a national or even a world market. 
The boom created by the establishment of a 
new industry is limited to the projMjrlitm which 
the economic activity of the new industry will 
bear to the total econoniic uvtivity of the com- 
niunity. A highly industrialized community will 
not be seriously affected by this new industry, 
but a small on non-industrial community will 
show the same boom development as that caused 


dealing and chicancrv' becomes almost invisible 
to him. In general the community stands behind 
the actions of the promoter for fear that if the 
veil were lifted and the full extent of the chican- 
er}* were seen, legitimate business would suffer 
along with the promoter. This legitimate 
business is primarily concerned with taking care 
of tlie large influx of population, which is one of 
the first accoiiipaninients of a boom, by selling 
to them the objects and instruments of living, 
"ueh business transactions are often very 
profitable because the demand is so much 
greater than the available facilities that these are 
paid for at a very high rate. Boom localities are 
notorious for the unusually high cost of living. 

Normal standards of expenditure are strangely 
distorted during a boom. Immediate necessities 
may he of the meagerest and living quarters 
often unspeakably primitive, but at the same 
time tremendous sums are spent on luxuries of 
the most extravagant kind. An oil boom towm. 
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with its high wages, is a ver}* good market for 
diamonds, and tiicrc is great demand for gold 
and siher jewelry, which the more respccuble 
members of the communit} lind to be the s^dcst 
form of investment as well as the most reason- 
able indication of prestige. 

The probleai of consumption is aftccteil also 
by the abnormally intense amusements ol the 
boom town. *rhe Ixiom population is made up of 
large numbers of the ad\enturous and unstable 
— those looking for fortunes easily and rapidly 
made. Their presence tends to stimulate the 
spread of lawlessness thmiighoiit the entire 
community and to render inef}ecti\e the liKal 
agencies of law and order. 'Fhc outsit pro- 
moter, who remains in the boom town onl> as 
long as his dubious speculation is proiitable <md 
undetected by the law, has Ins counterpart m the 
professional gambler who, with the *Mancing 
girl’* as his accomplice, is ready to cater to tlie 
more nai\e but highl> paid workers b\ relie\in*’ 
them of a large share of their plenteous earnings. 
These camp followers arc often aided or abetted 
by the local police, who thus share in the profits 
of tlie boom. The general atmosphere of demor- 
alization aficcts also those who would under 
ordinary circumstance.s be repelled by this man- 
ner uf living: the inhibitions of these individuals, 
transplanted many miles away from home into 
an alien and highly competitive environment, 
are often weakened by the gruelling necessity of 
being constantl) on the alert Ie.st someone get 
the better of them. 'Fhe terrific pressure under 
which the activities of the boom town are carried 
on must be offset by the intensity and reckless- 
ness of the amusements. 

Gradually the possibilities of making large and 
rapid profits vanish and individuals attracted by 
such an economic incentive begin to leave the 
boom locality. The price of land settlcH down to 
a reasonable relationship between coat and in- 
come. In cases where the boom is due to tlic 
exploitation of minerals, the fall in the productiv- 
ity of wells or mines causes a shrinking of t^ e 
population and the petering out of the boom into 
a moderate economic activity which continues 
as long as the mineral is there to be exploited. 
In communities which have gone through an 
agricultural land boom overproduction soon 
sets in; the price structure of the products 
becomes so thoroughly demoralized that only 
those who have not been burdened with too 
heavy an outlay ir buying the land are able to 
survive and keep their holdings. The promoter 
endeavofs to keep these facts hidden from the 


next purchaser, but even though he may be suc- 
cessful for a time, tlie prospective purcliascrs 
come to realize that the best and must profitable 
land has been taken up. "Whore the boom is due 
to favorable gc^igraphic location or the advan- 
tages fd a new toad, port or administrative unit. 
It is inevitable that after the best sites have been 
acquired the piirihaso of less desirable lots 
should pioceed with some leference to an 
estimate of their nurketability in a reasonably 
near future. 'I'he boom is also slackened in 
tempi> b\ the \tr\ high prices which land comes 
to command and which preclude the participa- 
tion of Luge numbers of prospective purchasers. 
The speculators still flourish because thej buy 
on maigin, but even this is, m the nature of the 
cast, scH-hmiting 'Fhe pecuniary mysticism 
whicli IS the pscchological basis of the boom 
phenomenon is, like all mysticism, apt to tire of 
feedinir on itself, and the reaction sets in sooner 
or later. 

'I’hc b(K)m rcNults in the creation of many 
instruments of production in the shape of 
biiilihngs, roads, irrigation ditches and public 
schcMds which were brought into existcnti i ither 
because there seemed to be a real demand for 
them or hcuiuse thev seivul to attract piospec- 
tive purchasers 'Fhesc instruments remain a 
part of the commiiint) s equipment Without 
the bcKim thej would not have Ixreii there; after 
the boom they arc bought at a price Vvliich does 
not cover their replacement cost but which will 
enable their new ow ners to nuke them pay. As a 
matter of fact they have been paid for bv the 
uses to which the) have been put duiing the 
period of high prices and high returns or b) the 
money of thcise who came in the hope of getting 
rich. To the extent, then, that its cconoimc life 
has improved by the presence of this equipment 
the c'ommunity has been benefited b) the boom. 
Money is also more plentiful than before because 
many of the I0c.1l jKopIe who profitcil by the 
bocim leave their earnings in the locaj banks, 
whose facilitic^s for handling business have now 
greatly improved. It also happens that people 
who come to a certain locality diyring the b<x>m 
remain and settle after the boom is over, and 
since many of them are apt to be of the energetic 
type the community is benefitod both by an 
increase of population and by the accession of 
some valuable strains in the population. The less 
desirable elements tend to drifk away because 
the slower i^mpo of life does not appeal to them. 
In general, after its more severe effects arc lived 
down, it is found that some of the momentum 
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gathered during the boom tends to remain in the 
community as a source of increased activity and 
economic benefit; but those who paid for the 
boom are seldom those who beneiit by it. 

Max Sylvus IIandman 

Ser. SiM:cri.ATiON; Bisimas Cycli-s; hxmiujs, 
SPEcrLAFivK; Promoiion; Lano Si»i.<m i.mion; UrAl! 
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Fhoni'ilr; Irkigation; Oil; Mtiaus; Piuiciox-s 
Stones. 
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K. L., FVoiii/u v\o‘ \i,ik ig2fi); Lewis, (Kcar, 
“CJettiiiK OlT the Bandwagon” in IltnptPs Mamtzuie, 
\ol. cliv (1927I i(»S 72; Butler, L. P., “Boom! 15 oom! 
Boom!” in (Jutlonk, \ol. (igat*) 25S--(j4. 

BOOT AM) SI TOE INDUSTRY. See 
Liatiuu iNinsikY. 

BOOTH, a family of English evangelists and 
.social workers. William Iknith (1829-1912) was 
a preacher of the Methodist New Connection. 

I lasing been criticized by his church because 
ot his sensational methods of slum street corner 
evangelism, which frequetitly provoked disorder, 
U(K)tli withdrew and in 1863 established the 
Christian Mission in Whitechapel, I^ndon, 
where he combined evangelism with nidinien- 
tary relief W’ork. In 1S78 the inis.'^ion began to 
be known as the Salvation Army, a name offi- 
cially adopted several \ears Liter when Booth 
reoi^nized his institution on British army lines. 
He became “general,” and his son, \\illiain 
Bramwcll Booth, then a youth of twenty-two, 
“chief of stalf.” His wife Calhcriiie (1829- 
90), a woman of charm and good address, 
abo played an imjwrtant role in the enterprise; 
in addition to raising funds she advocated and 
undertook the “female ministry.” Despite criti- 
cism the army gained cnomums jwpularity in 
England and gradually spread to America and 
other countries. Booth’s prestige became so 
great that in 1^2 he ww invited to the coro- 
nation of King Edward. 
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Booth's theology was conservative; he 
preached the reality of sin, everlasting punish- 
ment for the wicked and redemption. Although 
conversionism was the foundation of his method 
Booth neither sponsored periodic revival cam- 
paigns nor featured gifted preachers. Instead 
huiiihle converts, snatched from tHc gutter, were 
thrust forward to “testify” to what “salvation” 
had done for thorn. In the field of “institutional * 
Protestantism,” however, Booth distinctly occu- 
pied the “left wing.” 

Neither William Booth nor his son Bramw'cll 
(185^-1929), who succeeded him in 1912, made 
striking innovations in philanthnipy. Their main 
contribution was the idea of prioling the nation’s 
philanthropic funds for concentration upon the 
slums, wliich had heretofore been left too largely 
to the care of l(x:al parish churches. William 
Bocith’s efforts to make the rescue work partly 
self-sustaining drew the fire of the British 
trade unions on the charge tliat the army 
“sweated” labor in its shops. 

Even while his father was still alive Bramwcll 
Booth was the organizing genius of the army 
and he continued tr> dominate its affairs auto- 
cratically until removed from command by the 
^ iternational Staff Council in Fcbruarj% 1929, 
on the grounds of senility. His removal involved 
a bitter political fight within the army and upset 
for the first time its autocratic, self-perpetuating, 
one-man headship. 

Many otlir* members of the Booth family 
were active in tl»L army. William Booth’s son, 
Ballington, and his wife came to America, where 
they were placed in full charge of the army, in 
18S6. Resigning in 1896 because of differences 
with the founder, they established the Volun- 
teers of America, a rival organization with a 
national, democratic and antiritualistic empha- 
sis. Later William Booth’s son-in-law, Com- 
mander Frederic de L. Booth-Tucker, headed 
the army in America; his successor was William 
Booth s daughter, Evangeline. Her sister, Kath- 
‘“rine {la Marechah], organized the army in 
1' ranee and Switzerland. Other children and 
grandchildren have also been high officers in 
the army. 

C. T. Hallinan 

Consult: Booth, William, In Darkest England and the 
IFdV Out (Ixindon 1890); Booth, Bramwcll, Social 
Repara (ton (D>ndon 1899); Booth-Tucker, F. St. G. 
dc L., Life of Catherine Booth (Tx>ndon 1893); Bcgbic, 
Harold, The Life of General William Booth, 2 voU. 
(abr. ed. I^ondon 1926V, Manson, John, The Salvation 
Army and the Public (2nd ed. Ixmdon 1908); Clasen, 
P. a 1 , Der SaluHsmus (Jena 1913)* 
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BOOTH, CHARLES (1840-1916), English 
social investigator and statistician. Booth came 
of a wealthy shi{H)\vning family of Liver)HX)l and 
was active in business affairs throughout his life. 
But he had also the mind and temper of the stu- 
dent. The decade 1880-90 in which his first pro- 
ductive writing was done was characterized by a 
new general interest in the pcx>r of Ixmdon. A 
tract by a city missionar\', W. C. Preston, The 
Bitter Cry of Outcast iMtidon (Ixmdon i8Sj), had 
been widely read and stories of London distress 
W'erc so sensational that sober men were inclined 
to disregard them as exaggerations. Booth sought 
to find the facts and then to state them without 
partisanship. He began first by a study of the 
statistics of occupations and later attempted to 
state statistically the problem of l^mdon 
poverty. The results were published in papers 
contributed, from 18.S6 on, to the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society, of wiiich organization 
he was president from 1S92 to 1S94. Finally he 
adopted the method of extensile field investiga- 
tion and assembled a brilliant coqis of investiga- 
tors, including Beatrice Webb, Octa\ia Hill, 
Ernest Aves, H. Llewellyn Smith, Ciraham 
Balfour and Clara E. Collet. Fmm the books of 
th< school attendance officers and from other 
sources previously untapped, and with the co- 
operation of trade union officials and public and 
philanthropic bodies, tliis staff secured data 
which threw light on various a.spects of the life 
and w^ork of the great mass of the London w ork- 
ing people. Determined to be as objecti\e as 
possible. Booth was inclined at first to **paint 
things too dark rather than too light** in order to 
avoid a possible class bias on his part, but he 
found the actual povert\ disclosed so great that 
he became “cquallj anxious not to o^e^state.*’ 
*1110 resulting study, labour and Life of the 
Peopk {2 xols. and appendix volume, I^jndon 
1889-91), was a pioneer contribution, not only 
in its data-gathering technique and de\ice of the 
regional maps showing the location of the vari- 
ous income classes in Ix>ndon, but also as mark- 
ing the beginning of the social suix'ey method in 
the investigation of urban conditions. After the 
publication of the first edition Bo<jth proceeded 
to study the religious influences affecting the 
population. He finally revised the earlier studies 
and republished the whole series as Life and 
Labour of the People in London (17 vols. and i 
vol. of maps, London 1903). These volumes 
constitute a memorable record of Ixmdon life 
**under the influences of education, religion, and 
administration’* at the close of the century. 


One of the early effects of his new knowledge 
of the poor was a deep concern about the miseiy 
of the aged. BcMith became a vigorous advocate 
of universal state-pnw ided old age pensions, 
W'as a member of several royal commissions on 
the aged |K>or anil on pewr relief, and published 
Pattptrhm^ a Picture; and The lindomnent of Old 
Agi\ an Argument (l.ondon 1892), The Aged 
Poor; Condition (I/>nilcui 1894) and Old Age 
Pensiom and the - Iged Poor; a Proposal (lx)ndon 
1899). Although lie was a Conservative in 
politics (he was made a pri\ y councilor in 1(104 
by Balfour) his attitude to labor and trade- 
unionism, as expressed in his Industrial Unrest 
and Trade Union Pofhy (lamdon 1914), was in 
the main sympathetic. 

F.dith AnBorr 

Comult: Booth, M.ir\ MaOiiiilcv, ChorU< ftooth: A 
Aleman (pultlishcd .inon\ini»iisl\. I ond^m lyiS); 
Smith, n. l.lcuvll\n, ‘ "J ho \i\\ Suivi*\ ol t^mdon 
late and Lah*)ux** in Ko\.il StatiMieal So«.it*tv, 
Jownulf \(» 1 . Ktii (igatj) 5^0 47; Wthh, BeattUi, 
Appnntuishp (l^indfm espcciall} lIi 

BOOTLEGGING. Stv Ligi or Tkahic; 
Ligiirn 

BORGES, JOSE FERRhIKV. S<e Firriirv 

B(MU;LS, J(;sL. 

BORN, STEPHAN (182^-98), German labor 
organizer. When Born w.is still apprenticed as a 
typesetter he published anon\inousl> a notc- 
W’orthy pamphlet, Dn Vercin ci/r J/fhutn; dir 
arhritenden Klasmi und die Volks-Stimmc uber 
ihn {I.eipsic 1845). In 1846, in the amrsc of his 
travels as a journejinan, he visited Paris and 
became acquainted with Engels and the activi- 
ties of the Communist Ix^ague. Born’s ability as 
an organizer was immediately recognized and he 
was sent by Engels tf> spread the new doctrines 
among the workingmen in Lyons and Switzer- 
land. With the outbreak of the German Revolu- 
tion of 1848 Marx .selected Bom for tlwe task of 
organizing the w'orkers of Berlin. A central 
committee representing twenty-eight actual 
craft constituencies was established; its charter 
based on Bom's ideas was the first document in 
which the workers themselves recognized their 
distinct class interests and dedicated their 
organization to the strengthening of class con- 
sciousness. In August, 1848, a national workers’ 
congress met in Berlin under Born’s leadership; 
it created a national organization writh local 
branches called “Arbcitcrvcrbrtidcrung.” As 
president of this body and as editor of its publi- 
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cation » Die Verhruiftung^ Born secured a large 
following. In 1849 failure of the May upris- 
ing, in which he participated on the Dresden 
barricades, compelled Born to flee from Ger- 
many. The reaction of the fifties destroyed his 
organisation. He spent the rest of his life in 
Switzerland, where as editor and professor of 
literature he advocated the idea of democracy in 
education, in the belief that society can be re- 
formed only by free and independent indi- 
viduals. Shortly before his death Born published 
his memoirs, Erinner ungen vines AchUund-vier- 
zigers (I^ipsic 189S). 

GERTRri) Quarck 

Consult: Quarck, Max, Die er\te dent st he Atheiter- 
bewegung (I.eipfcic 1924); l'ricden*.burK, \V., Stephan 
Bom und die Orgamsatwnshestrebungen dvr Berliner 
Arbeiternbaft (licip^ic 1923). 

BORNE, LUDWK; (1786-1837), German 
author, journalist and precursor of the Young 
(iennany movement. Ihirne was born in the 
Frankfort ghetto, studied medicine and later 
ixditical science and frequented the Jewish 
literary salons of Berlin, where he came under 
the influence of Wilhelm von Hiim!x)ldt, Frie- 
drich Schlcgel and Schleiennacher. He w^as 
appointed police oflicial in Fninkforl (181 1) but 
was a)m[K'lled to resign two years later because 
of his Jewish extraction. He embraced Christi- 
anity in 1818, changed his name from Ivob 
Baruch to Ludwig Borne and became a free 
lance writer. His literary and dramatic review's 
in Die H age, Zeitschrift fur Burgerlehvny B iwi'w- 
schaft und Kunst, which he founiled and edited 
in Frankfort (xSiS-21), and in other periodicals 
were utilized to criticize current political and 
social conditions. Borne may be considered, 
W’ith far more justification than Heine, the 
inventor of the political feuillcton. He found in 
France the inspiration for his ideals of liberty; 
the success of the Revolution of 1830 drew him 
to Paris, where he remained until his death. 
There he established La balance (1836) with the 
aim of reconciling the spiritual life of Germany 
and France. In his Briefe aus Paris (3 vols., 
Hamburg i832-'34), in which he traced events 
France from 1830-33, he endeavored to 
enlighten German political opinion and to aid 
it in its struggle against the policy personified 
by Mettemich. 

Although he fought for equal rights for the 
Jews Bdme envisaged this cause as only one 
of the fiictors in the general struggle for Ac 
liberation of humanity. His method of infusing 


politics into every aspect of life and especially 
into literature was enthusiastically adopted dur- 
ing his time and became the central idea of Ae 
Young Germany movement. 

Hans Traub 

Works: Gesammelte Schriften, 12 vols. (Hamburg 
1862). • 

Consult: Bffme der Zeitgenosse, cd. by Anton Kuh 
(Vienna 1922); Ras, ( i.. Borne und Heim ats politnlhc 
Schriftsteller (C^runinRen 1927); Bnindcs, G. M. C*., 
Iloteddromninger i det iQdc aarhumhedes htnratur, 
6 vols. (6th cd. Copenhagen 1923-24), tr. b> Diana 
White and Mary Morison as Alatn Currents in Azw- 
teenth Century Literature, 6 vols. (London 1924) 
vol. \i, p. 39-102. 

BORNITZ, JAKOB (dates of birth and death 
unknown), (German writer on political and 
economic subjects of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeen 'h centuries. In his treatise on coins, 
De nummis (Hanover 1608), he is concerned with 
money merely as a medium of exchange. To in- 
sure its universal acceptability he recommends 
the monopolization by the government of the 
coinage privilege and W'arns against debasement. 
His chief work, Aerarium, sire tractatus politicus 
(Frankfort 1612), revcjds Bomitz as one of the 
first systematizers in fiscal theory. Influenced 
by the exponents of Roman fiscal law, he stresses 
the notion of general correspondence between 
the amount of the tax and the benefit received 
from the state. In the classification of the vari- 
eties of fi‘'''il contributions his viewpoint re- 
mains essent’.tily legalistic. His Tractatus politi- 
cus de rerum suffiaentia (Frankfort i<)25) is a 
cameralist encyclopaedia, the first of its type 
to appear in Germany. The measures Bomitz 
reconmiended for increasing Ac quantity of 
money in a country link him with the early 
mercantilists. On the w^hole, however, his posi- 
tion is essentially mediaeval; he fails to share the 
mercantilists* fundamental concern with prob- 
lems of national welfare and their belief in the 
wisdom of c.\tcndi»’‘.g the scope of governmental 
activity. 

Louise Sommer 

Consult: Roscher, Wilhelm, Geschichte der National* 
dkononnk in Deutschland (Munich 1874) p. 183-95; 
Zielenziger, Kurt, Die alten deutschen Kameralisten 
(Jena 1914) p. 115-23. 

BOROUGHS. See Local Government; Mu- 
nicipal Government. 

BORSTAL INSTITUTIONS. See Penai 
Institutions. 
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BORTHWICK, ALGERNON, Baron Glbn< 
ESK (1830-1908), British journalist. Borthwick 
began his career as Paris correspondent of the 
London Morning Post; at the age of twenty-t^^o 
he succeeded his father, a high Tory, as editor of 
the paper and later became its owner. In the 
course of forty years Borthwick made the Post 
one of the most valuable newspaper properties in 
England. He was untiring and shrewd as a 
journalist, but the basis of his success lay also in 
a peculiar combination of factors. Most im]H>r- 
tant of these at the outset of his career w«ts his 
continuation of his father’s friendship with 
Palmerston, which caused the Post to be closely 
identified with that statesman at the period of 
his greatest power. Hardly useful was Boith- 
wick s life as a member of Tory society and his 
cultivation of French political friends, partic- 
ularly Napoleon 111, which enabled him to secure 
early and accurate information on foreign affairs 
and to express the convictions of his Tory circles. 
In fact Borthwick’s significance lies in hissei7ure 
of the power of the modern newspaper to $cr\'e 
the needs of a declining aristcKracy in an age when 
social and political forces were rapidly shifting. 
In 1881, contrary to all advice, he determined to 
redi^ e the price of the Post from 3d. to id., 
tearing the Times practically alone at the higher 
price. The increased number of readers among 
the new 1 ory Democracy justified the decision 
and the paper’s profits rose rapidly. Borthwick 
played an important role in the formation of the 
Primrose League. As a member of Commons he 
obtained the modification of the libel law in 
favor of newspaper proprietors. In i8€;5 the 
Conservative government made Borthwick a 
peer, the first of what w'as to be a new group in 
the House of Lords. 

Donaldson Jordan 

Cemsidt: Lucas, R. J., Lard Glenesk and the 
Post*' (London 1910); Feriiuson, M. T., ‘‘The Late 
Lofd Glenesk and the 'Morning Post* ** in National 
Review^ voL liii (1909) 796-814. 

BORUCHOV, BER (1881-1917), Jewish econo- 
mist, philologist and one of the founders of the 
Jewish socialist labor party, Poale Zion. Boru- 
chov, the son of a Hebrew teacher, was born in 
the Ukraine. In his student days he joined the 
Russian Social Democratic movement, later be- 
came a Zionist and in 1905-06 took part in the 
organization of the Poale Zion party. ’'Our Plat- 
form’’ (reprinted in Poak Zion Skriften\ in 
which he presented his views on socialism and 
on the Jewish national problem, became the the- 


oretical guide for the Poale Zion movement. Be- 
tween 1907 and 1915 Boruchov was engaged in 
strengthening the Poale Zion parties of various 
European countries. He came to the United 
States in 191 5 » tcx>k an active part in initiating 
the convening of the American Jewish Congress 
and returned to Russia during t he 1 9 1 7 revolution • 
Bonichov was the exponent of “scientific** 
Zionism. In a series of studies he investigated 
the anomalies of Jewish economic life and ex- 
plained in economic terms Zionism and the rise 
of European nationalism. He propounded the 
theory that m;iss emigration of Jews to an un- 
developed territory like Palestine is the inevi- 
table consequence of the operation of certain 
ineluctable economic laws. National competition 
is bound to bring about restriction of immigra- 
tion in highly industrialized countries like 
America, South Africa and Australia, and 
Jewish emigration will necessarily gravitate to 
undeveloped, semi-agrarian regions. 'I'he return 
of the Jewish nation to Palestine is therefore not 
a matter of romantic national bcntiinent or of 
vague mystic yearning. The ultimate success of 
Zionism de[)cnds on the abilitv of the emigrating 
Jewish workers to enter into agriculture and into 
basic industries; and the class c'oiiscious Jewish 
proletariat by fighting in Palestine for its rights 
will eventually create guaranties for a Jewish 
autonomy. Zionism thusamstitiitesan economic 
as well as a democratic revolution in Jewish life. 

Hayim Finfman 

Important tcorks: Poale Zion shriften, ed. by I. Zar and 
A. Wohlincr (New York 1920), continued as (iekhbine 
shriften^ ed. by B. la>kcr (New Ytirk 192K); Die 
yiddishe arheiter bercegung in zijfern (Berlin 1923); 
they are all in Yiddi.'ih. 

Consult: Zwn andenken von Jiorurhov (in Yiddish) 
(Kiev 1918); Tartakuucr, Arjeh, *‘Ziir (ieschichte dcs 
jiidischen Soaialismus'* in Der Jfude, vol. viii (1924) 
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BOSANQUET, BERNARD (1848-1923). Fog- 
lish philosopher, political theorist and^rio’o* 
gist. As a representative of the group whit h he 
himself called the “Hegelians of the I.»eft’* 
Bosanquet has been faithfully described as “the 
central figure in British philosophy for a whole 
generation.** His political idcas^ as developed 
systematically in The Philosophical Theory oj 
the Stat^ (liondon 1899, 3rd ed. 1920), place 
him in the idealistic school of Einglish pofitical 
philosophy of which T. H. Green is the fore- 
most n^em representative. He went farther 
than Green, however, in the direction of 
Hqjelianism, appioaching perilously near to the 
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•potheoriB of the ttate commonly ananrintfd 
with modem writers like Treilschke and Bern- 
hardt. Like he was primarily interested 
in the liberation of the free will of the individual, 
and although he believcil that cxtenml force 
could accomplish nothing enduring he con- 
ceived of the state as “the power which, as the 
or^n of the community, has the function of 
mauitaintng the external conditions necessary 
to the best life. This view and the extent to 
which in his day the activities of tlie state 
touched the conscious and subconscious life of 
every individual led him to consider the state 
broadly as a working conception of life as a 
whole. Unlike (irecn he placed the acts of the 
state in a wholly different moral sphere from 
those of the individual because the state is “a 
supreme power which has ultimate responri- 
bility for protecting the form of life of which 
it is the guardian.*' His absolutism, however, was 
tempered in one direction by his emphasis on 
the value of the i*>di\ idual, as expressed in The 
Value and DeUiny of the Individual (Ixindon 
which led him to oppose old age pension 
legislation on the ground that it might lessen 
the individual’s res(>onsibility in providing 
against the period of his dependence; and in 
another direction, by his growing awareness of 
the excesses of patriotism which he expressed 
‘The Duties of Citizenship” in his Aspects 
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Thought in England from Spencer to To-Day (London 
*9*5) ch. lii; R. F, A., ''Bernard Boaanquet's 

Philosophy of the State’* in Political Science Quarterly ^ 
vol. xxxiv (1919) 609-31; "Bosanquet’s Theory of 
the (General Will,” a symposium by A. D. Lindsay 
and H. J. Laski, in Aristotelian Society, Ptoueding^t^ 
n. 8., supplementary vol. viii (1928) 31-61. The 
principal attack on Bosanquet’s political theory is 
to be found in Hobhouse, L. T., The Metapl^dcal 
Theory ojf the State (London 1918). 


in 


of the Social Problem (Ixindon 1H95, p. 1-27), 
and Sffcial and International Ideals, being Studies 
in Patriotism (I^ondon 1917). 'Pnic patriotism, 
according to ^sanquet, is not a hankering for 
heroics but “a daily sober loyalty” — a constant 
amsciousness of duty and obligation to our 
fellow citizens and the world at large. 

Many of Bosanquet’s political dicta are chal- 
lengingly epigrammatic. He had the capacity, 
which he displayed in his pioneer university 
extension W'ork, for presenting abstruse subjects 
in terms of the experience of the ordinary man. 
He maintained close contact with practi^ life, 

* especially in connection with the Charity Or- 
ganization Society- His work in this field led 
to the establishment in 1902 of the School of 
Sociology and Economics in London \vhcre 
social workers and poor law officers were trained. 
Some of Bosanquet's views on the subject may 
be found in his pamphlet The Art of Public 
Assistance (Sheffield 1910). 

W. H. Dawson 

Coiwiff: For his life, Bosonquet, Mis. Helen (Dendy), 

Bernard Bomneiiet (Izondon 1924^- 

of his political philosophy: Barker, Ernest, Poeiucai 


BOSCH KEMPER, JERONIMO DE (1808- 
76), Dutch social scientist. After practising law 
independently, Bosch Kemper held a govern- 
ment position in the office of public prosecutor 
at Amsterdam (1834-52). For the following ten 
years he was professor of constitutional law and 
political science at the Athenaeum Illustre in 
Amsterdam. He served in parliament for some 
time and from 1841 to 1845 edited the magazine 
De tijdgenoot, in which he argued for the liberal 
revision of the Dutch constitution. In 1849 
oiganized a small circle of statisticians and with 
their cooperation founded the Staatkundig en 
staathuishoudkundig jaarboet^e (1850-84), of 
which he was the sole editor during its first year. 

Bosch Kemper's activity as an author was 
equally varied. His earlier works deal with 
criminal law and procedure; later he shifted his 
interest to constitutional law and politics on the 
one hand and to social problems and poor relief 
on the other. He may be considered the first 
Dutch sociolo}/ist because the first volume of his 
revised manual of constitutional law is given to 
the “science ol society.” It is is imbued with a 
pictistic-religious spirit and excels in neither 
clearness nor originality, although it is packed 
witii information gathered from wide reading. 
As a liberal-individualist in politics and con- 
servative-reformist in social and economic 
questions, Bosth Kemper \v*as out of harmony 
with the spirit of his age in Holland; it was there- 
fore difficult for him to find followers who would 
accept his system of thought in its entirety. 

William Adrian Bonger 

Important UHjrhr. Het wetboek van strafvordering 
(Criminal code), 3 vola. (Amsterdam 1838-40); 
Geschiedkundig onderzoek naar de armoede in ons 
vaderland (Historical inquiry into poverty in our 
fatherland) (Haarlem 1851); Handleidif^ totdekerms 
tan de tvetenschap der samenleving en van het neder^ 
landsche staatsregt (Manual of the science of society 
and of Dutch constitutional law), 3 \'ol8. (Amsterdam 
1860-71). 

Consultx Vreede, G. VI., Jeronimo de Bosch Kemper ah 
staatsburger en geleerde herdacht (Utrecht 1877); 
JoUea, J. A., in Themis, vol. xxxvii (1876) 523-40. 
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BOSCO, DON GIOVANNI (1815-88). Italian 
priest and educator. He was the founder of 
the Salesian Order (Society of St. Francis of 
Sales) for abandoned children. His pedagogical 
theories set forth in his numerous wiitiiiga are 
based upon the principle of Christian charity 
and upon his*preference for preventive rather 
than repressive measures in the care of children. 
Believing that tlie aim of education is to help 
tlie child to improve his condition through his 
01^11 efforts, he maintained that the role of the 
educator was not that of a disciplinarian but 
rather that of a father, adviser and friend. 
Children must be free from social discrimina- 
tion, enjoy a large measure of liberty and have 
opportunit)’ for recreational games. ITic teacher 
should be primarily concerned with the forma- 
tion of the moral will and provide ever present 
religious inspiration. Hostile to naturalism, Don 
Bosco insisted that material things he inter- 
preted theologically. Thus neither the object 
lesson for the young nor instruction in science 
for the more advanced is sufficient in itself; all 
teaching must rest on a theological basis and 
aim at spiritual training. The highest study is 
that of the philosophy of St. lliomas Aquinas. 

lbs work in Italy was accomplished despite 
protracted persecution. His influence and insti- 
tutions spread ultimately to France, Spain. 
Central and S^iuth America. During his lifetime 
the Salesians cared for 130,000 children and 
established more than 250 schools, including 
classical and apprenticeship schools. They also 
established the first night schoob in Italy. 

Rene Hubert 

Consult, Lemoyne, G. B., Vita del Ven, Giavamn 
Bosco, 2 vols. (new ed. Turin 1920); Villrfnimhe, 
J. M., Vie de Dom Bu%co (Paris 1888), tr. by H. S. 
Martin (3rd ed. London 1898); I]o>ton, Neil, The 
Blested Friend of Youth; Blessed John Bosco (New 
York 1929). 

BOSS. POLITICAL. See Machine. Political. 

BOSSUET, JACQUES BENIGNE (1627- 
1704), French theologian, social philosopher and 
historian. After taking orders in 1652 he soon 
acquired great renown as a preacher. In 1669 he 
was created bishop and the following year 
Louis XIV appointed him preceptor to the 
dauphin. In the Clerical Assembly of 1682 
Bossuet. now Bishop of Meaux. formulated the 
classical statement of the theory of Gallican 
liberties. The Cleri galUcam de ecclesiastica 
potestate declaratio (Paris 1682), of which he was 
the author, proclaims that temporal and 


spiritual powers must be separate and mutually 
independent, that the supreme authority of the 
church is vested in its councils and that the 
infiillibility of tlie pope is shared by the entire 
episcopal body. From Bossuet the ancient theory 
received a new vitality which it did not finally 
lose until the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The traditional Catholic faith found in Bos- 
suet a staunch pnnector against its enemies both 
inside and outside the church. He took an active 
part in the struggle against the Protestants and 
ill order to recomert them, a.s well as to comliat 
the Protestant minister jurieu, lie wrote among 
other works Ilistoire dts rariafitms de Feglise 
protestiinte (Paris 16SS, English translation 
Antwerp 1742), in which he attempted to expose 
the logical inconsistency of the Protestant posi- 
tion. 'Pwo years later he corresponded with 
Leihnit/. on the suliject of the union of Catholic 
and Lutheran churches. His passion for defend- 
ing Cathohci.sm against what he n^garded as 
dangerous ideas led him to attack succcssi\cly 
Arnaud's Jansenism, Makbranches revival of 
Augiistinian idealism and the quietism of 
Fcnelon. 'rhiis in the \ery act of strengthening 
the orthodox [vosition he perhaps deprived the 
church of certain means of intellectual enrich- 
ment which might have helped to defend it 
against the nitiofiali.sin of the following century. 

In }X)litics as in religion Bossuet supported 
tradition. His Politiqui thee dts ptopns paroles 
de Vecriture saint c (Paris I70(>) proclaimed the 
perfection of e.stahlisheii French institutions 
and affirmed the dixine right of kings. 'I’he latter 
necessarily acted in accordance with the welfare 
of the people, to whom they were bound, as it 
were, by an intangible aintract. 

As a historian Bossuet crcatctl the philosophy 
of historj^ which ultimately became the starting 
point of w^iat later became known as sociology. 
In the Disemrs sur rhisloire univcrselle (Paris 
1681, English translation Ixindon 1^88) he 
sought to give unity to all historical events by 
explaining them in terms of the purixise of God 
to insure the triumph of his church. He was thus 
the first to conceive the idea of historical con- 
tinuity underlying superficial confusion. When 
Montesquieu, Rousseau and especially Voltaire 
attempted to discover the positK'c rather than 
the transcendental causes of the evolution of 
human society, they were in a sense merely 
developing the antithesis of Boasuet’s thought. 

• Rene Hubert 

Cormdt Noiirriason. J. F.. La poKtique de Bossuet 
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1905); Stephen, J. F., Horae sabhaticae, 3 vols. 
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BOTERO, GIOVANNI (1543 or 1544-1617), 
Italian writer, chiefly iin|K)rtant for his views on 
politics and economics. At first a meml)cr of the 
Jesuit order, he later became secretary to Cardi- 
nals Carlo and Federico Borromco and finally en- 
tered the service of Charles Kmanucl i of Savoy. 

Botcro, who was a staunch Roman Catholic 
saturated with the spirit of the Counter- 
Reformation, strenuously opposed Machiavelli’s 
doctrine that politics was independent of ethics. 

I lis De regia sapientia (Milan 1 583) was followed 
by the Della ration di stato (V’enice 1589), in 
which he set forth a tj’pe of prince who re- 
sembled Machiavelli’s worldly wise ruler in 
shrewdness, but who w^as at the same time up- 
rij?ht and disposed kindly toward rclij;(ious insti- 
tutions. Attempting to devise a complete s)*stem 
of government, Botero himself ended by laying 
down genuinely Machiavellian principles, while 
)iis failure to make a clear anahsis of the dis- 
tinction between politics and ctliics prevented 
him from sf living the problem of their relations. 

His economic ideas received most complete 
expression in the pamphlet, Dclle cause della 
grandezza delle cittd (Rome 1 588; republished in 
1 589 as appendix to Della ragion di stato\ hnglish 
translations I-<ondon 1606 and 1635), in w’hich he 
attempted to analyze the factors influencing* the 
growth of urban population. By far the most 
original contribution contained in the work was 
Ik)tero's discussion of the limitations upon the 
indefinite growth of ^wpiilation. Iw'o centuries 
before Malthus he pointed out a number of 
checks by vi^hich jwpulation is kept on a level 
with means of subsistence. ^ 

Among Botero’s other writings the Rclaziom 
univenaU (4 pts., Rome 1591-9^^ \ published 

' in vol. iii of Gioda’s biography; English transla- 
tions London i()o8 and 1630), contiining 
geographical studies of various regions and 
analyses of their social, political and religious 
institutions, is especially noteworthy. Botcro s 
employment of the statistical method in these 
studies contributed to the wide influence they 
exerted on contemporary thought. 

Mario de Bernardi 


Conndti Bemafdi, Mario dc, “Appunti bjblioprafici 
intomo a GiovanAi Botcro” in Rciilc Accademia ddic 
Sciense dt Torino, AtH, vol. Ixv (1930) 281-300- 


BOTHA, LOUIS (1862-19x9), South African 
statesman. Botha was of Boer and Huguenot 
parentage. In 1897 he became a member of the 
Transvaal Volksraad. Although he voted against 
precipitating the Boer War he ultimately became 
commandant general of the army. At the Peace 
of Verccniging he first showed •himself as a 
conciliator of the two white groups in South 
Africa. Nevertheless he refused to take part in 
the government while the 1 ransvaal remained 
a crown colony. On the granting of responsible 
government in 1906 he became the first premier 
of the Transvaal. He took a leading part in 
the establishment of the Union of South Africa 
(1910) and became its first premier, holding the 
position until his death .His ministry was marked 
by many crises: the dispute over the status of 
Indian residents (1912), adjusted finally by 
negotiation '«vith ( 5 handi; the summary depor- 
tation of strike leaders after the white miners* 
strike of July, 1913; and the splitting off from 
Botha’s party (1912-13) of the Hertzog group, 
which stood for the more particularistic Boer 
idi*als. At the outbreak of the World War he 
advocated complete cooperation with the im- 
perial authorities, involving the conquest of 
German Africa, and took the lead in suppressing 
the short lived Boer rebellion of 1914-15. In 
essence Botha’s policy was firmly to weld the 
Boer and liinglish elements of tlie population 
into a South African nationality by the creation 
• if cnmmoii lonTcsts and the encouragement of 
patriotism am’ strict loyalty to the empire. At 
imperial conferences he supported the Cana- 
dian, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in advocating the 
development of a decentralized British common- 
wealth of nations. Always interested in the 
natives, Botlia adopted a policy of segregation 
of lands for them with provision for the utiliza- 
tion of their labor power under white direction. 
They were to have partial self-government in 
their own territories. Botha represented South 
Africa at the Versailles Peace Conference, where 
ic was particularly interested in the racial 
problems of Central Europe. As one who had 
met defeat in the past he took a critical attitude 
toward the completed treaty. 

C. Hartley Grattan 

Consult: Spender, Harold, General Botha (and ed. 
Londiin 1919); Buxton, S. C. B., General Botha 
(London 1924); EngelcnburR, F* V., General Louis 
Botha (I-ondon 1929): Harris, J. H., “General Botha 
—Statesman” in Fortnightly Review, vol. evii (1917) 
652-60; Walker, E. A., A History of Swth Africa 
(London 1928). 
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BOUCHER DE CR^VECOEUR DE PER. 
THES, JACQUES (1788-1868), French ar- 
chacologist and social refunncr* In addition to 
his famous archaeological discoveries Boucher 
de Perthes wrote numerous bonks, traveled 
extensively and showed deep interest in the 
social problems of his day. Recognition of his 
archaeological discoveries came only toward the 
end of his life. Mciinwhile as a customs udlcial 
at Abbeville (Somme), in the iiulustrial districts 
of northern France, he was able to obscr\'c at 
close range the extreme misery wrought among 
the working classes by the industrial revolution. 
In a series of writings from 1831 to 1859 he 
described the working and living conditions 
among the poor arul pn){H)seJ as remedies 
welfare schemes of a paternalistic nature. 

His first discovery of flint implements in the 
sands and gravels of the Somme valley at Abbe- 
ville dates from about 1S30. 1'wo discoveries of 
a similar nature had been made in England in 
1690 and 1797, but he had certainly never heard 
of them and their importance had not been 
appreciated. No one before Boucher de Perthes 
had explored the gravel deposits of the valley 
terraces for human implements, the current 
bell jf being that these deposits predated man. 
In De ta creation: essai rnr V aricine et la pro^ 
gressim des fires (5 vols., Abbeville 1838-41) 
Boucher de Perthes expressed a belief in the 
actuality of the Deluge and stated that scKiner 
or later traces of antediluvian man would be 
found. In 1846 he made public his 'discovery of 
a worked flint implement in association with 
remains of elephant, rhinoceros, etc., in the 
gravels of Menchecourt at Abbeville. The next 
year he published the first volume of his monu- 
mental work on Antiquites celtiques et ante- 
diluviennes (3 vols., Paris 1847-64). This work 
was crucial in the histoiy of archaeology in its 
proof of the existence of man in the Pleistocene 
epoch. Boucher do Perthes’ discoveries were 
ignored or ridiculed at the time and their sig- 
nificance dawned only very gradually even on 
himself. In 1855 Rigollot and in 1858 the Eng- 
lish palaeontologist Hugh Falconer were won 
over to his views. Falconer, who was a member 
of a remarkable group of English geologists, 
persuaded Sir Joseph Prestwich and Sir John 
Evans to visit Boucher dc Perthes in 1859, and 
they had the satisfaction of seeing a worked flint 
still in situ at a depth of seventeen feet from the 
surface. This visit and the publication of Boucher 
de Perthes’ De Fhomme antidiluvien et de ses 
oeuvres (Paris x86o) served to establish the 


authenticity of his discoveries and their sig. 
nificancc as human implements of a quaternary 
period. 'Fheir imjKirtance was all the more 
impressive because they came at a time when 
the scientific v\orld was stirred by the discovery 
of Ncrandtrtal man and llie appearance of Dar- 
win's Origin of Species. A further discovery of 
a human jaw by Boucher dc Perthes in 1863 
excitetl considerable liisciission as to its authen- 
ticity, but the iinal verdict of later research 
was that he was ptobably trickeil by one of 
his workmen. 

(iioRor Grant MArCiTOv 

Consult: Fxuiicn, Alciiin, Horn her de Petthes, sa tie, 
ses oeutrit, sa entn^pund ime (.Abhi*\illc 1885); 
MacCuriK, Ci. t;., Human Origins, a \»ils. (New York 
1024) vol. i. p. 15 18, Kfith, Arthur, The Antiquity 
of Man, z vols. (2nd ed. London 1925) vol. i, p. 

269-75- 

BOULAINVILLIERS, HENRI, Comte de 
(1658 17-12), French historian. He studied at 
the College de Juill>, v^hcre he probably came 
under the schulaily influence cjf Kichai J Simon. 
After a brief caieer in the army he retired and 
devoted the rest of his life to study and to the 
composition of numerous works, which were 
posthumou^lv published. His interest in govern* 
mental reform Icil him to write Etat de la Ftanee 
(3 vols., Ia)nJon 1727; new ed. 8 vols., 1752), 
which contains an incoTn[>lete account of the 
great inquest of i(>97, and Mi moires presmiis a 
Slomeigntur le due d^Orleans (I’hc Hague 1727; 
new ed. 2 vols,, 1754), which proposed the am- 
vocation of the Estates General and outlined a 
plan of fiscal reform inspired by the work of 
Vauban and Boisguillcbeit. While investigating 
the histor>' of his family he diew' certain conclu- 
sions concerning the ancient French nobility, 
which he attempted to prove in IJistoire de 
Vancien gourerncmtnt de h France (3 vols., The 
Hague 1727; tr. by C. Fonnan, 2 vols., lx)ndon 
1739). l*he nobles were the descendants of the 
Franks who had subdued the native population 
and who as feudal lords had become tne tradi- 
tional guardians of jwlitical liberty. The destruc- 
tion of the feudal system, which had been ac- 
complished through the alliance of the kings 
with the descendants of the conquered race, the 
third estate, had led inevitably to despotism. As 
early as 1734 Dubos proved thfc thesis histori- 
cally inaccurate. Nevertheless Montesquieu and 
other eighteenth century reformers accepted it 
as an argiiment for representative government. 
Boulainvillicrs also anticipated the fhUosophes by 
hia fundamental indiflference to established 
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religion; he objected particularly to ritual and 
mysteries and for tliis rcascjn preferred Islamism 
to Christianity, as shown in his Vie de Mahomet 
(London 1730; English translation london 
173 *)» ^^epanded in the second edition under the 
title Ilistoire des arabes (Amsterdam 1731). 

Ed. Esmonin 

Consult: Thierry, Augustin, Ctnaidt'eatiara sur Phis- 
toire de France, in Octn rn (new ed. Pans 1885) vol. 
vii. ch. ii. Sec also introdui ioiy essay by F. C olonna 
djistria to Koulain\ilIier»' translation of Spinoza’s 
Ethique (Paris 1907). 

BOULANGER, GEORGES ERNEST (1837- 
91), French general. He inspired the wave of 
nationalist agitation termed “ Boulangism” which 
swept over France from iSSh to 1889, endanger- 
ing the existence of the Hiird Republic. As 
Clcmenceaii's pn)tege, Ciencral Boulanger be- 
came minister of war in 1886. His republic’an 
utterances, the popularity of his army refonns 
and above all his heroic appearaiu’e made him 
forthwith the idol ot I'ai is. He c.ime to be looked 
upon as the ernlMHliment of the dtsire for 
revanche of defeated France. He was Fhtmme 
national, the long aw«iited “man on horseback’* 
who W'ould lead France out of parliamentary 
disorder and restore her military prestige. His 
supporters inchuled disillusioned republicans, 
royalists, Bonapartists, members of Derouledc’s 
Ligiic des Patriotes and other disparate elements 
hostile to the existing regime. Intensified by the 
Schnaebel^ affair on the rVanco-( Jerman border 
(April, 1887) the clamor for revenge and a mili- 
tary dictiitorship centered alwut Boulanger and 
greatly embarrassed the govenimcnt’s peaceable 
intentions. As a result Boulanger was dropped 
from the cabinet and assigned to provincial duty, 
a martyrdom which only increased his following. 
Constitutional revision and the investing of dic- 
tatorial powers in a president elected by uni- 
versal suffrage were the Boulangist panacea. For 
strategic^ effect Boulanger, although ineligible, 
ran for parliament and, secretly financed by 
royalist funds, won large majorities in various 
legislative by-rleclions during 1888, a procedure 
which amounted to a virtual plebiscite, \\hcn 
iSc government dismissed him from active 
service he was elected to the Chamber but re- 
signed after one speech demanding its dissolu- 
tion. Challenged to test his strength in a Paris 
by-clcction, Boulanger gained an overwhelming 
victory (January 27, 1889). That night every- 
thing favored 41 coup d’etat, but Boulanger 
hesitated and Boulangism was doomed. Two 
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months later the general fled to Belgium rather 
than face trial for conspiracy. Under the ridicule 
heaped on its faint hearted leader and the dis- 
closure of his royalist intrigues the movement 
speedily collapsed. The adventurer whose ambi- 
tions exceeded his daring committed suicide on 
the grave of his mistress. , 

Vera Mikol 

Consult: 'leirail, G. (Mernricix), Les coulisses du ‘ 
boulanfiiKfue (rev. cd. Paris 1K90); Vcrly, Albert, Le 
General Boulanger tt la lonspiration monart hique f jrd 
cd. Paris 1893); Z< 5 \aes, A, H., Hutoae de la troisikme 
republique (Paris 1926); Rciouly, Raymond, La fr«i- 
sieme republique (Paris 1027), tr. by E. F. Buckley 
(l^ndon 1928); Barr^s, M., Uappil au soldat (Paris 
191 x), a philosophical treatment in novel form. 

BOUNDARIES, in the strictly political sense, 
are the limits of the exercise of governing 
authority. Municipalities, townships, counties, 
provinces and stites all have their boundaries 
within which each enjoys peculiar prerogatives. 
These in turn compose a larger political organ- 
ism whf)se boundaries are the limits of the 
exercise* of sovereignty. 

The definite delimitation of territory by 
boundary lines is a comparatively recent polit- 
ical device, being practically coincident w’ith 
the rise of the modem nation state. It is based 
on the conception of a political unit tliat is 
primarily territorial. Primitive political organi- 
zation v\ith its essential basis of kinship needed 
no concept of strict boundary lines. The early 
^Icditerranea- *'ivilizations, with a political unit 
that represent! il a transition from the kinship 
to the territorial basis, were in a similar position: 
the typical Greek city-state axnsistcd of a walled 
city with a vague dependent hinterland which 
was not strictly delimited from the sphere of 
influence of another city. The Roman Empire, 
embracing the whole of the civilized world, 
needed no boundaries except local divisions 
useful for administrative purposes but in no 
way demarcating diverse sovereignties. Charle- 
magne’s division of 1 is kingdom among his sons 
,n 806 represented the creation of boundaries 
in the modem sense, except that its sanction 
was private right rather tlian public law\ Even 
this broke dowm in the axmplex hierarchy of 
the feudal $}'stcm which, although it occasioned 
no end of bickerings over allegiances, left no 
room for the boundaries of sovereignties. With 
the rise of the nation state in early modem times 
and the consequent emphasis upon unitary 
sovereignty, boundaries became indispensable 
in maintaining international stability. 
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National boundaries are necessarily political 
in the sense that they serve the political hinction 
of delimiting the powers and responsibilities 
of one so\'creign state from those of another. 
But there may be some nuire compelling reality 
with which the political boundaries should 
correspond anjd which sliould give a sanction to 
them. This reality, conceived of in various way's 
at \*arious times, has been expressed in the 
geographic or "^natural” boundaries, the ethnic 
or racial, the linguistic and more vaguely the 
cultural, and the economic. 

In estimating the influence of boundaries 
upon the li\es of peoples and upon the relations 
between nations, one must distinguish between 
die conditions in Europe and those obtaining 
in the rest of the world. In Asia and Africa, 
where European control is virtually supreme, 
the determination of boundaries and the read- 
justments and changes that may occur after a 
lapse of years have more effect on the European 
powers who have made them than on the non- 
European inhabitants of the fn)ntier regions. 
These natives have simply gone from one Euro- 
pean master to another. This is evidenced by 
the boundary provisions of tlie Anglo-French 
agretinent of 1904, the delimitation of the 
boundary betw'een Tripoli and Egypt, the divi- 
sion of the German West African possessions 
after the World War and the ro'ision of the 
Somaliland boundary by Great Britain and 
Italy. The present boundaries of Siam and 
Southern China were decided not by arrange- 
ments between the Chinese and the Siamese 
governments but by Anglo-French negotiations 
in w'hich Siam and China had no part. Even 
the boundary readjustments made directly be- 
tween Asiatic countries, such as the determina- 
tion of the Perso- Afghan and Perso-Turkish 
frontiers, have left in the relations between the 
countries concerned and in the lives of border 
peoples little antagonism and fewr open w*ounds. 

In the western hemisphere the increasingly 
overwhelming power of the people of the Unit *d 
States has enabled them to fix their own terri- 
torial limits. Frontiers were not arbitrarily made; 
once the territory occupied by the thirteen 
original colonies was passed, the drawing of 
boundaries took into account geographical and 
economic considerations. The republics that 
shared the Spanish and Portuguese heritage in 
Latin America existed for many years before 
they asserted more than an academic claim to 
frontiers based upon the vague Spanish viceregal 
divirions. The boundaries were remote and 


unsurveyed and have become of importance only 
recently through the rise of economic and trans- 
portation questions. One of the few boundary 
questions in South America that have had a 
l)earing u|X)n the life of the people is the I'acna- 
Arica dispute in\olving Chile, Peru and Bolivia. 

In Europe, on the other hand, boundaries 
have had a profound bearing upon the cultural 
as well as u{>on the (lolitical and economic life 
of the continent. The states of Europe in their 
nineteenth century form were the result of 
centuries of strife during which geographical, 
ethnic and economic causes had little bearing 
in the determination of boundaries. Not even 
in such cases as that of Spain, where a high 
mountain barrier cut off a peninsula from sea 
to sea, did geography determine the extension 
or limitition of the exercise of sovereignty. 
From religious and dynastic wars nationalist 
and industrial Europe inherited a legacy of 
hatred and confused historical claims which 
made the definition of rciisonable boundaries 
difiicult in the extreme. Added to these factors 
was the mixture of racial stocks and languages 
in c\ery bonier region. 

'rhe purely political concept of boundaries 
which was dominant before the Napoleonic 
period began to give way to geographic con- 
.siderations in the more advantageously located 
parts of Europe. The suites along the Atlantic 
from Spain to Swxdcn achieved {xditical unity, 
natural frontiers in rough measure and at least 
a political fusion of ethnic groups. Russia, 
separated gc-ographically and with a dominant 
ethnic gmup, also had more or less natural 
frontiers. In the countries of Central Europe, 
how’ever, there were no definite boundaries, 
cither geographic or ethnic. By the 1870*8 
Germany, under the hegemony of Prussia, and 
Italy, under the hegemony of Piedmont, had 
achieved political unity and approximately eth- 
nic boundaries. Austria-Hungary, on the other 
hand, formed and kept alive only because of 
political compromises and the eoonomid advan- 
tages shared by all in belonging in the era of 
keen industrial competition to a large political 
organism, was never free from nationalist agita- 
tion and ethnic rivalries in her frontier regions. 

Before the World War there were in Europe 
four types of boundary difficulties W'hich, by 
keeping the continent in unrest and by thwart- 
ing the dwelopment of a healthy spirit of social 
and economic cooperation between nations, led 
inevitably to the war. Each typje was impelled 
by a different psychological drive: the desire to 
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reestablish an advantageous boundary that had 
been lost through unsuccessful war-— France 
and the Rhine^ the desire to complete the work 
of unification of the people of one language and 
culture — Italian irredentism and Austria; the 
desire to add to the national territory other 
branches of the race in the formaticjn of a 
•‘greater’* country which had not existed in the 
past— Serbia, Rumania, Greece, Bulgaria; the 
desire of a race formerly independent and now 
divided among more powerful ncighijors to do 
away with political boiinddrics and re\ivc na- 
tional independence- Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania. On the whole these movements were 
led by intellectuals wlio had no property or 
business at stake, and the goal was the estab- 
lishment of a democratic regime. “Unredeemed 
brethren” looked across the frontier for serial 
equality and for freedom from economic bond- 
age to an alien overlord. 

After the World War the victorhius powers 
at Paris attempted, as far as their own inter- 
ests allowed, to reconstitute the boundaries of 
liurope in such a way as to satisfy all four of 
the drives above mentioned. Historic and ethnic 
amsiderations v\ere supposed to be the basi« of 
their di*cisiona as embodied in the treaties of 
the Paris settlement. Nevertheless certain Allies 
claimed the right to press forward to their 
natural geographic boundaries irrespective of 
alien elements they would incorj>orate; this was 
notably true of France and Italy with respect 
to the Rhine and the Brenner Pass, The smaller 
countries which were enlarged and the resur- 
rected states all demanded and for the most part 
received the extreme limit of the new lx>undaries 
for which they asked except in cases of mutually 
conflicting demands. 'Phe geographic and ethnic 
concepts of Ixiundaries v\erc applied to border 
region peoples not more unfavorably than they 
had been before. But the economic concept was 
on the whole disregarded. In order to avoid 
the difficulties of having large ethnic minorities 
on the wrong side of boundaries, the Le-ague 
of Nations was entrusted with their protection; 
many questions have come up for decision since 
1921. But the existence of an outside tribunal 
which border minorities have the right to 
appeal against their own government leaves 
open opportunities for continued agitation. The 
clearest hope for improvement of a vexed situa- 
tion as regards border peoples would seem to 
lie in an increasipg emphasis on an ethnic 
conception of,nationaUty. ^ ^ 

The mechanisms of toiindary determination 


vary with the nature of the boundary. Subdivi- 
sions of sovereign states fix their boundaries by 
surveys based upon grants, charters, letters 
patent, executive decrees or acts of some legis- 
lative authority. The boundaries of sovereign 
states are determined by international accept- 
ance of an existing status quq, decisions of 
arbiters, compromises betw'een disputants, and 
physical surveys. International lioundaries must 
have the sanction of special treaties among 
neighbors, international treaties and agreements 
made by overlords, or general treaties concluded 
among states after wars. Land boundaries ate 
fixed by treaties between the states directly 
interested. Where the common boundary is a 
river, lake or ann of the sea the median line is 
almost always followed. 

International law puts the ocean boundary 
line at a point where the beginning of the fourth 
mile seaward is reached. But a definition of what 
constitutes the high seas is not easy. Powerful 
states who have the means to make good their 
claims contend that the three-mile limit docs 
not apply in bays or estuaries between penin- 
sulas and capes, no matter how far apart the 
points of land jutting out into the ocean may 
i>e. They regard as territorial waters that part 
of the open sea which is within a line drawn 
from the tip of one cape or peninsula to another. 
Limits of territorial waters have frequently 
been settled by treaties between the powers 
directly interested. Some very important differ- 
ences of opin» n as to the extent of territorial 
waters still rc nain. Great Britain asserts, while 
Argentina and Uruguay deny, the international 
status of the estuary of the La Plata. The three- 
mi *c limit is also subject to modification for 
some particular purpose. The United States 
has recently secured British assent to the search 
of British vessels found within twelve miles of 
the American coast and to the confiscation of 
their cargoes if they prove to be rum runners. 

'Fhc national boundary is a fundamental con- 
cept of internation d law, since it delimits its 
primary entities, national states. Boundary dis- 
putes and boundary determination have been 
at least the immediate causes of international 
conflict in the past and have latterly become 
the subject for a considerable body of rules of 
international arbitration. Such arbitration is 
usually confined to the interpretation of a treaty, 
but it may also at times lay down the genei^ 
principle underlying the fixing of boundaries. 
The personnel of the arbitrating agencies have 
been in the past mainly the heads of the states 
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involved or mixed commissions. Disputes over 
the administration of boundaries as well as over 
their location occur frequently. The United 
States and Canada have established a system of 
boundary administration which in spite of the 
complex problems involved in immigration, 
smuggling and nim running works \vithout any 
considerable friction. The presence of such 
fictors as an essential amity and a similarity of 
economic conditions on both sides of the border 
makes this case somewhat unusual. But even on 
the more troubled frontiers in Europe boundary 
difficulties would be minimixed if stress were 
laid on the able economic management of lH)rder 
regions and if a boundary administration were 
developed that would make easier the social and 
commercial contacts of the contiguous peoples. 

Herbert Adams Gibbons 

See: Frontier; Nationalism; Impfrialism; 

State; Irreoentism; N^iTioNALnY; Minoritiis, 
National; Sovereignty; I^rriiorial Waters; Crs- 
Tosis Dlties; Treaiies; Arbitration, Interna- 
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Sationality in Europe (New York 1917); Fawcett, 
C. B., Frontiers^ a Study in Political Geography 
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{The Slav Standpoint) (London 1918); Bowman, 
laaiah. The Sew World (4th ed. Yonken 192S); 
Brunhes, Jean, and Vallaux, Camille, La g^ographie 
de rkistoire (Pans 1921) p. 337-63, 435-40; Lapra- 
dclle, Paul de, Lafrontiere (Paris 1928). 

BOUNTIES. A bounty signifies the payment by 
the state of a specific sum per unit of an article — 
so much per unit produced or per unit imported 
or per unit exported. A bounty differs from a 
subsidy in that a subsidy is paid as a lump sum 
or upon some other basis than that of commodity 
unit. The usage of these terms, however, is not 
always consistent. 

Bounties on production were a familiar part 
of mercantilist policy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; it was often difficult to 
distinguish them from subsidies. Colbert’s 
direct promotion of domestic industries seems 
to have been diiefly through subsidies. The 
grants to the silk industry (both for raw silk and 
for silk goods) by the Brandenburg and Prusaian 
sovereigns during the eighteenth century b^n 
as subridies, but 'under Frederick the Great 
seem to have reached the form of bounties given 
on the basis of raw silk used in nianufibcture* In 


the American colonies bounties were given from 
time to time during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries on such articles as hemp and 
flax, woolen, linen and cotton cloth, raw silk 
and occasionally wheat and flour. Like the 
colonial export lx>unties they probably had no 
considerable economic effects. 

After the beginning of the nineteenth century 
bounties on production became less common. 
Sometimes they were given in place of abolished 
protective duties. A case of this kind was the 
United States bounty of 2 cents a pound on 
sugar produced at home which was given in 
1890 when sugar from foreign countries was ad- 
mitted free of duty; the bounty ceased when the 
duty was rcimpc^cd in 1894. In other cases 
bounties have been given as new measures for 
promoting a given industry rather than as sub- 
stitutes for repealed protective duties. Such 
have been the French lx)untics on the domestic 
production of raw silk, linen and hemp given 
since 1892. Hungary and Italy gave boiintiL*8 on 
raw silk in the later years of the nineteenth 
century. Canada for many years gave bounties 
on iron and steel products. In France bounties 
(and subsidies also) on beet sugar Mere given 
from the time of Napoleon i. I'herc M»as a re- 
markable recrudescence of bounties after the 
World War. These bounties were still in effect 
in 1930 in Great Britain and the Rriti.sh Domin- 
ions. In Great Britain and Ireland they were on 
Beet sugar; in India, on iron and steel; the most 
far reaching of all, in Australia, on in»n and steel, 
fence wire, sugar and other articles. 

Bounties on the import of a wmmodity have 
been rare. They were given by Great Britain in 
the eighteenth century on certain articles im- 
ported from the American colonies, chiefly naval 
stores, but also raw silk. In recent times they are 
apparently unknown. 

Bounties on exports have been more common. 
Great Britain granted them on grains first in 
1673 and then more systematical^ by the well 
known act of 1689, the bounty beiog given when 
the prices of the grains were at or below certain 
stated (low) figures. The bounty remained in 
effect until 1773 and was not formally rcpraled 
until 1814. Bounties were given byvGrcat Britain 
in the eighteenth century also on^the export of 
other commodities such as silk foods. In the 
nineteenth century the most notable case was the 
system of export bounties on MgeiT given by 
various continental states between about 1885 
and 1902. These bounties developed (unex- 
pectedly and undesignedly) fix>m drawbacks on 
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the export of sugar which were originally in- 
tended to be merely a refund or equivalent of 
internal taxes, but l)ccame excessive and 
amounted to a concealed bounty. They were 
acquiesced in and even welcomed, and were 
finally replaced in some countries by overt 
bounties on export. The Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention bmught al)out their abolition in 1902. 

In the American colonies export bounties 
were granted on hemp, flax, tar, potash, cotton 
and indigo during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and were again given in the 
period during and immediately after the adop- 
tion of the constitution in 1789. Probably none 
of the American bounties of this kind was of any 
considerable economic importance. After the 
adoption of the constitution the United States 
gave export bounties on salted fish; they lasted 
for a long time and did not completely disappear 
until 1866. Although l)Ounties in form, they 
were in reality drawbacks for duties on imported 
salt used in curing the fish. An export bounty on 
certain agricultUKU stiplcs to ser\’e in place of 
protccti\c duties which could not be made 
effective was ad\ocated in the United States for 
many years after 1920. 

Preferential traasportation rates on goods for 
export, preferential shipping rates, lower prices 
conceded by the producers on such goods 
(dumping) and similar measures are sometimes 
spoken of as ‘‘concealed” export Iwunties. These 
devices should be classed with others which arc 
designed to promote exports, and like them raise 
the general question of whether such promotion 
is good public policy. They are scarcely to 
considered export bounties in the strict sense, if 
only for the reason that in practise it is com- 
monly impossible to say whether they arc re- 
sorted to with the design and effect of direct 
bounties or are adopted on other and less con- 
troversial grounds of business policy ^ 

A bounty on production is obviously the 
equivalent, in its effect on competitive con- 
. ditions^, of a duty on the importation of a foreign 
competing commodity. A duty on an imjwrted 
article ca xi ye* the price of the article to rise by 
the fiill amount of the levy, and to that extent 
Sivea the domestic producer an adv'anta^ 
over the foreigner. The domestic producer u 
given the same advantage if, on the other hand, 
the foreigner’a product is admitted free and a 
bounty is given. It has been aigued, and the 
argument is essentially sound, particularly when 
the domestic cyatput is comparatively small, that 
such a boun^ costs the community less than a 


duty. In either case, bounty or duty, there will 
presumably be an increase of domestic produc- 
tion and a diminution of importation, thus in- 
volving the whole question of protection and 
free trade. Between the two devices one differ- 
ence of vital practical importance is that the 
chaige on the community is conspicuous in the 
case of bounties but is largely concealed in that 
of duties. Bounties create an overt drain on the 
public treasury and on the taxpayer. Hence if 
they are considerable in sum total, or high in 
proportion to the ruling price, they are likely 
to become unpopular and to be withdrawn. 

Adam Smith, of course, vigorously attacked 
all bounties. Ricardo in considering them did 
little more than criticize, from his own point of 
view, Adam Smith for inconsistency and ill 
reasoning. Alexander Hamilton in his Report on 
Manufactures weighed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of bounties as compared with import 
duties. In neoclassical theory some questions 
other than those of protection have been con- 
sidered. The effect of a bounty (given on the 
whole of the supply produced) is analyzed as 
bringing about a lowering of the supply price or 
the expenses of production by the amount of the 
bounty, and so a lowering of the ruling price. 
If the industry is one carried on under the condi- 
tions of increasing returns there is a further 
effect: the lowering of ruling price leads to an 
increase in quantity demanded, this to an in- 
crease of total output and this to a further de- 
cline in supplv price and in ruling price. The 
reverse consc*iuences are supposed to ensue in 
an industry of decreasing returns. Marshall’s 
suggestion for the use of bounties and taxes in 
relation to consumer’s surplus and maximum 
satisfaction rests on a similar analysis. Logically 
impeccable, at least in its formal aspects, 
Marshall’s reasoning is based on the assumption 
that the bounties (or taxes) are in continuous 
effect on the same articles for a very long time 
and that the long time consequence work them- 
selves out to the ver V last stage. This assumption 
is probably never realized in practise. 

Frank W. Taussig 
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BOURGEOIS. LEOxN VICTOR AI CJUSTE 
(1851-1925). French statesman and six'ial 
philosopher. He came of middle class parents 
and at the age of twenty-five began that long 
political career during which he was to occupy 
every high office in the gift of the Third Repub- 
lic except the presidency, which he several times 
declined. I'hroughout his life he was a protag- 
onist of social reform and took an active part in 
the struggle against tuberculosis and unem- 
ployment and in the movement for social in- 
surance and labor legislation. The same ideali.sm 
guided him in international affairs. He repre- 
sented France at the First and Second Hague 
Peace Conferences, ser\'ing as president of the 
Arbitration Commission and as memlH*r of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. One of the 
leading proponents of the Ix^gue of Nations, he 
sat with the Commission of the Hotel Crillon 
and became a member Ivith of the Council, over 
which he presided four times, and of the As- 
sembly, in which he headed the French delega- 
tion. 

llie theoretical foundation of Bourgeois* 
program W'as developed in Solidarity (Paris 
1896, 7th ed. 1912) and Essai d*une philmophie de 
solidarite (Paris 1902, 2nd cd. 1907). The start- 
ing point of his doctrine is the increasing im- 
portance of soliiiarity, evidenced in the family, 
the nation and the community of states. Bour- 
geois carefully distinguishes between solidarity- 
as-fact and solidarity-as-norm, the essential 
characteristic of the latter being an exact equi\ - 
alence between individual benefit and contribu- 
tion as prescribed by the terms of the quasi- 
social contract. To establish such an equivalence 
is the function of social justice, which can be 
realized only through the wide intervention of 
public authority. In both practise and theory 
Bourgeois was the founder of the French school 
of solidarism. 

Georges Scelle 

Consult: Pirou, G., Let doctrines icommdquet en France 
depuis 1870 (Paris 1925) p. 159-M. 


BOURGEOISIE. This term, originally denot- 
ing the members of a mediaeval trough, 
derived its specific social connotation from the 
relation of master and journeyman in the handi- 
crafts and small manufactories of France during 
the seventeenth, eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Bourgeois came to be synony- 
mous with patmn or employer. The subsequent 
history of the term presents an interesting case 
of the change of “value accent** which fre- 
quently occurs in social tenninology and is 
usually connected with a change of social con- 
ditions. For the increasing antagonism between 
employers and employees, conditioned by the 
transition from a craft to a capitalistic basis of 
industrial organization, had this natural consc*- 
quence: it gave to the originally good humored 
denomination with its patriarchal implications 
the slighting and vindictive meaning which was 
popularized by socialist writers of the nine- 
teenth centur)' and whicli was formed into an 
all embracing denunciation by the Russian 
Bolsheviks of the twentieth century. 

The opposition of employer and employee 
contributed only one, although the most impcir- 
tant. part of the s<K*ial content of the word. 
Molitre*s famous comedy, Le bourgeois genlil^ 
homme^ points the way in which the tenn seiv’ed 
also to indicate a line of demarcation l>etwcen 
the middle class and the nobility or gentry of 
feudal stK'iety. Hus second contrast, as well, has 
been instrumcntiil in shaping the modern sense 
of the tenn, to the extent that the word is 
suggestive of niggardliness and stupidity, the 
old foils of the supposed generosity and refine- 
ment of the feudal aristocracy. 

The reality underlying the term then would 
seem to be the middle class of modem European 
society functioning as entrepreneur in the new 
capitalistic system and thereby provoking the 
op{x>sition of the ruling class of the disapinaring 
order as well as tliat of the laboring class of the 
coming industrial order. But it is clear ,that in 
this connection middle class docs not refer to 
a group the characteristics of which are fairly 
constant for different countries of periods. The 
English gentry and the French mblesse de robe 
although similar in some respects differed fun- 
damentally in the way in which they bridged 
the gulf between the pure type of feudal 
nobility or “peers** and the risii^ commercial 
and industrial classes. The clearest perspective 
from which to view this mass of divergent 
phenomena is the conception of succeeding 
waves of middle class groups ascending from 
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Ae of pM^ts, artisans md laborers teristics. The individualism of Ac English and 

rough the position of bourgeois merchants French bourgeois rests on the greater impor- 

^ landowning, tance in these countries of the trader and banker 
political or administrative aristocracy. It is this as compared with the manufacturer. In Ger- 
circulation which is referred to in the expres- many, where the bourgeois class has a much 
sions ^ upper^^ and lower middle classes,*’ or larger and more dominating admixture of manu- 
P<itty bourgeoisie*’ {(hossbiirger^ factiirers and of feudal elements like the aris- 
toiff, KlctnburgerUm). The characteristics of the hKracy of the Rhenish or Sflesian mining 
Ixmrgeoisie arc thus different since the traits districts, the W’hole class has a much less 
which are essential or prominent in the first individualistic attitude toward mutual coopera- 
transformation of the low'ly peasant or artisan tion and government interference. The almost 
into the small capitalist are not necessarily the complete absence of the term from American 
same as those found in the second transforma- economic and social life indicates a marked 
tion of the small investor into the half aris- difference in social structure between America 


tocratic “captain of industry.” Accumulative 
thrift, negatively seen as avarice, lu-comes pre- 
eminently the characteristic of the first stage; 
acquisitive and organizing genius, negatively 
seen as exploiting rapacity, preeminently that 
of the second. 

This is of course only a very rough classifi- 
cation. In reality the accumulative is never 
successful wJtfM :t the aetjuisitive spirit; and 
conversely the rapacity of the bourgeois, since 
it is directed to peaceful, legal and rational 
fonn.s of procedure, is distinct in principle from 
the overwhelmingly >iolent, frequently extni- 
It'gal and mostly irratkinal rapacity of the upper 


and Europe. I'he business or middle classes 
in America have little of this background of a 
double historical contrast with a feudal and a 
labor class. 

Culturally, as much as economically, tlie 
bourgeoisie* has been the destroyer of old and 
the founder of new' systems. In a general sense 
it was the principal agent in dissolving the 
theoccntric society of the Middle Ages and in 
introducing the modern multiplicity of cultural 
values. Max Weber s theory of the connection 
between the development of Protestantism and 
capitalism is sound in its emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of the rising middle classes as standard 


classes in feudal scK'icty. Werner Sombart, bearers of the new “intra-mundane” ideals of 


therefore, seems to be correct in his assumption 
that the two groups of trails have been regularly 
blended, if in different projwrtions, all through 
the history of the bourgeois. Both aristcKTalic 
and lal>or adversaries of the bourgeoisie arc 
inclined to stn^ss the meaner sides of its char- 


personal and business ethics. The role played 
by the early French bourgeoisie in preparing 
the way for the French Revolution is equally 
^lear. It iir.iilvt'd a slow emancipation from the 
tutelage of tlk L Jtholic church and the substi- 
tution of the secular morality still embodied 


acter, more in ridicule than in abomination, in present I’ay French “laicism.” But w'hile the 
But it has also its hardier and nobler sides, art and literature of France, and to some extent 


While the middle period of “Manchester” liber- 
alism coiTes|')onded most closely to the vulgar 
or narrow type of bourgeoisie attacked by 
conservatives and socialists, l>oth the perioil of 
its genesb, illustrated by the Elizabethan “Ad- 
venturers,” and that of its climax, represented 
by the*business “kings” of the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, exhibit characteristics 
that at least go far beyond the more common 
forms of petty usury or timid good citizenship. 

Among the different groups of bourgeoisie 
in the various European countries today, there 
is undeniably a certain community of interest 
nianifested in business and personal relations 
and cv'cn in marriage arrangements. This is 
particularly apparent among such extranational 
groups as the Jews or Levantine's. But there is 
also a diversity of well marked national charac- 


ihat of England, reached their climax in the 
period preceding the political victory of their 
bourgeoisies and therefore seem to bear a lasting 
non-bourgeois or aristocratic character, the cul- 
tural life of modern Germany is quite prepon- 
derantly a Cl cation of the middle classes of the 
eighti*cnlh and nini teenth centuries. Not only 
.lid the great German writers and composers 
belong to these classes but it w’as also for them 
that they w’nite and composed. 

It was therefore not by chance that the 
full force of Karl Marx’s attack on culture as 
a “supcrstnicture” of the economic order W’as 
directed against the German bourgeoisie in 
which, more than elsewhere, the business ele- 
ment was reenforced by the “academic” pro- 
fessions and a powerful bureaucracy. It w'as the 
cultural domination of this compact group that 
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provoked the distrust and resentment of the 
socialist labor leaders almost more intensely 
than the church or the monarchy had provoked 
that of former revolutionaries. Although the 
hopes of a new ‘•proletarian** culture enter- 
tained in Russia and (jcrmany have as yet 
hardly been realized, one cannot fail to see that 
the assertion uf the relativity' of bourgeois ideals 
is the revenge history has taken upon the 
bourgeoisie as the destroyer of so many older 
\'alues. 

Even in capitalistic aiuntries the position of 
the bourgei^is class is changing. The aincen- 
tration of big business and the events of the 
\i-ar years and of the (lost-war perknl of inflation 
have resulted in tlie imtH)\erishinent of large 
sections of the employing, bureaucratic and 
professional cLisscs. The future of those “new 
middle classes** depends in large part u(Hin the 
direction of their evolution whether it lie toward 
the higher bourgeoisie or toward a “pn)letariat** 
whose standard of life is itself rapidly rising. 

Carl Brx.nkmann 
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BOURGLTN, MAURICE (1856-1910), French 
economist. He was professor of political econ- 
omy at Lille and later at Paris. In 1895 when 
there was still a possibility of a general return to 
bimetallism he published a series of articles in 
the Revue dficontmde politique (republished as Im 
mesure de la valeur et la monnaie^ Paris 1896) in 
which after demonstrating the tlieorctical and 
practical impossibility of a perfect standard of 
value he studied at length the experience with 
various monometallic and bimetallic standards. 
He pointed out the dangers of bimetallism but 
admitted its feasibility when buttressed by an 


international agreement. The chief merit of this 
work for the present lies in its thorough analysis 
of value theories. Of far greater importance is 
Bourguin's Les systems socialistes ft Evolution 
fconomique (Paris 1904, 3rd cd. 1907). The first 
part, devoted to a study of socialist theories, 
contains an extremely penetrating analysis of 
Marx’s doctrines and of relatal state socialist 
systems, while the second part presents in a 
masterly fax<diion the eamomic development of 
Europe in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. rn)foiindIy democratic, in warm sym- 
pathy with the working classes, but endowed at 
the same time with an acute critical spirit, 
Bourguin compared theories with facts and ain- 
cluded tlut it was practically impossible to carry 
out the ambitious schemes of collccti\ist doctri- 
naires. He pleaded, howexer, for the continua- 
tion of the evolution toward more progressive 
and democratic goals. Combining in a happy 
balance abstract analysis with concTctc obserx'a- 
tion, Bourguin *s work represents the best 
product r)f economic thought in France at the 
close of the nineteenth century\ 

BI'RN.vrd Lavfronk 

Consult: Pirou, G., doctrines /tonomiques en France 
d*puis 1H70 (!*aris 1925) p. i(>^; Waha, Rayinund dc, 
Sationalokonomie tn Frankrtich (StuttRart 1910) 
p. 381-92. 

BOURINOT, JOILN GEORGE (1R37-1902), 
Canadian {vditical scientist and constitu- 
tional historian. Bourinot was the son of a 
lieutenant colonel who was later a member of 
the Senate of the Dominion of Canada, and was 
educated at Trinity University, 'roronto. He 
began his career as a journalist and in i860 
founded the Halifax Herald*, but in 1868 he 
joined the staff of Hansard at Ottawa. In 1873 he 
was appointed an assistant clerk, and seven years 
later chief clerk, of the Canadian House of 
Commons, a position which he retained for the 
rest of his life. His first important publication 
was the treatise on Parliamentary Procedure and 
Practice; uith an introductory account of the or^n 
and grauih of Parliamentary Ins^utions in the 
Dominion of Canada (Montreal iJ®4; 4th edition 
by T. B. Flint, Toronto 1916). TMs led him into 
the field of political science, \4iich was just 
beginning to develop in Amcrici. A series of 
studies of local government the IJmted 
States, published in the Jolms Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studti*s in Historical and Political Science, 
inspired him to write Local (government in 
Canada: an Historical Study for that Ecrica 
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(Sth »cr., nos. v-vi, 1887; first printed in Royal 
Soci^y of Canada, Transactions^ vol. iv, x886, 
sect, ii, 43-76). Federal Government in Canada in 
the same series (7th scr., nos. x-xii) followed in 
1889. In 1888 appeared A Manual of the Consti^ 
tutional History of Canada (Montreal 18S8; new 
cd. Toronto 1901) and in 1895 he published 
IIow Canada is G’wm/rrf (Toronto 1895, 5th cd. 
1902). Bourinot was thus a pioneer in the study 
of Canadian government. While his excursions 
into this subject were too much colored by his 
legalistic leanings, much of his work is still 
authoritative. His historical works, notably The 
Story of Canada (New York 1896; 3rJ ed. by W. 
H. Ingram, London 1922) and Canada under 
British Rule (Cambridge, Eng. 1900; rev. cd. 
1909), were accurate but superficial. Lord Elgin 
(Toronto 1903), a better work, has been super- 
seded in the Makers of Canada series, yet 
8e\’cral of Ikjurinut’s studies, with revisions and 
enlargements, have long scr\ed as textlvioks in 
their various fields. Bourinot alsr) interested 
him.sclf in th%. cultural development of Canada 
He was one of the most active members of the 
Ro\*al Society of Canada, with which he was 
identified from its foundation and of which he 
was made president in 1892. Many of his papers 
are to be found in its Transactions, 

W. S, Wallace 

BOlIRKE, RICHARD (1777-1855), British 
colonial administrator. After studying law' 
and Starving in the army he became in 1826 
governor of Cape Colony, where he promul- 
gated ordinances furthering the cbil liberties 
of free adored persons and protecting nati\c 
tribes from white aggression. His rare sagacity, 
impartiality and tact w’cre especially outstanding 
when as governor of Newr South Wales (1831- 
37) he controlled the Australian settlement 
during a period of rapid expansion s»nd acute 
political agitation. As a libend Bourke was out 
of sympathy with the colonial autocracy, which 
. was tethpered only by a nominated Legislative 
Council with merely ailvisory powers. Con- 
vinced by the increasing attacks of jxditical 
reformers that a change was inevitable he urged 
the Colonial Office to foster the gradual devel- 
opment of self-government. He declared that 
crime was net existent “to that extent w'hich 
would justify the British Farliament in with- 
holding from the colonists fuller participation 
in the free institutions of England. “ Although 
representative Mvemment was not realized until 
later, Bourke aided in its development. He 
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freed the press from censorship and gave it 
access to the reports of the Legislative Council, 
worked toward the establishment of local gov- 
ernment and civilian juries, removed several 
religious disabilities and improved educational 
facilities. The conflict betw'een the free and 
emancipist classes he met by picking men for 
office on their merits, regardless’ of their class. 
To solve the problem of land settlement he 
carried through the transition from land grants 
to land sales, using part of the income to a.s.sist 
free immigration, and introduced a system of 
squatting licenses. By paying £10 a squatter 
could occupy any quantity of unsettled land for 
a year. Thus the wool industry was established 
on a legal footing and progress was henceforth 
rapid. 

Herbert Heaton 

Consult: Sw<*!ctinan, E., Australian Constitutional 
Deteloptncnt, University of Melbourne Publications, 
no. IV (Mell'koume 1925); Mills, R. C., The Coloniza^ 
iion of Amtralui {1820-42) (London 1915); Cory, 
is. E., The Rhe of South Africa^ vols. i-iv (London 
1910-26) \oL li, cli. \iii. 

BOURNE, EDWARD GAYLORD (1860- 
1908), American historian. Bourne w'as gradu- 
^ted from Yale in 1883 and received his doctor- 
ate from the same institution in 1891. His 
primary undergraduate interest had been the 
classics but under the influence of William 
Graham Sumner’s teaching he turned to 
economics and history. Sumner suggested 
Bourne’s first bx>k, The History of the Surplus 
Revenue of iSj^ (New Y'ork 1885), still a stand- 
ard monograph. From 1895 until his death 
Bourne was professor of history at Yale and 
rapidly became one of the most influential 
American historians. From 1901 to 1908 he was 
chairman of the historical manuscripts commis- 
sion of the American Historical Association. 
Bourne’s first important contribution was his 
Essays in Historical Criticism (New ITork 1901), 
one of which, “The Legend of Marcus Whit- 
man,” is a classic, l^nese critical studies and the 
^minar method of teaching which he pursued 
played no small part in establishing American 
historical scholarship on a sound basis. His 
second important work, Spain in America 
(American Nation series, vol. iii. New York 
1904; Spanish translation, Santiago, Chile 1906), 
is a study of the early discovery and exploration 
of the New World and a “sketch of the Spanish 
colonial system and of the first stage of the 
transmission of European culture to America.” 
One of the significant earlier attempts in Amer- 
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ica to break away from political history and to 
trace the history of ci\ilization, this was at the 
same time a pioneer work in Hispanic-American 
history. Bourne was the editor of a number of 
important works, especially narratives of early 
explorations; he also did considerable pre* 
publication reyision on the first three volumes 
of James Ford Rhodes’ History of the Umted 
States. 

Ralph Henry Gabriel 

Consult Rhodes, James Ford, Uutancal Essass (New 
York 1909) p. 191 200, Hart, A B, ‘‘'Hie Literary 
Career ot G. Btiume’* in Yale Alumm 

WeekiXf vol xvii (1908) 641-44. 

BOURNE, RANDOLPH SILLIMAN (i886- 
1918), American publicist. Before entering 
Columbia University he spent some years at 
work as a secretary, an assuntant in a pianola 
factory and finally in a vocal studio where he 
placed accompaniments In 1913 he received 
from Columbia the Gilder IVavelling Fellow- 
ship which enabled him to spend a } ear of study 
in Europe, and on his return he submitted a 
report on European cultural conditions entitled 
Impressions of Europe. From 1914 to 1917 he 
was oontnbuting editor of The Site Republtc 
and was subsequently an editor of The Sezen 
Arts and The Dtal, He published Youth and 
Ufe (New York 1913), The Gary Schools (New 
York 1916) and Education and Ltvtng (New 
York 1917). Two other collections of his essays 
were published posthumousi), Lntwiely Papers 
(New York 1919) and The History of a Literary 
Radical (New York 1920). Bourne may be con- 
sidered the most interesting example of a type 
of mind that flourished during the decade that 
preceded the World War and charactenaed the 
’’younger generation” or the intelligentsia of 
that period. He sought by his wntmgs and 
conversation to organize a revolutionary depar- 
ture in American social and intellectual life, a 
sort of league of jouth based upon a richer 
development of personal relations and frar'cd 
with the purpose of creating a new and freer 
cultural order out of the chaos of American 
society. A pacifist and socialist, he combined 
with his genius for personal relations a pro- 
found knowledge of international points of view 
and a deep sympathy with the problems of 
labor. He was gifted with one of the keenest 
intellects of his time and a literary style that 
was equaled by ^ew. His qualities and his de- 
fects made him as much the type and leader of 
the younger generation of the decade that 


included the war as F. Scott Fitzgerald was of 
the generation that immediately followed it. 

Van Wyck Brooks 

Consult^ Roscnfeld, Paul, ’’Randolph Bourne” m The 
Dial, vol. bexv (1923) 545-60, Brooks, Van Wyck, 
’’Randolph Bourne" m Emerson and Others (New 
York 1927) p. 123-45- 

BOURNEVILLE, DESIRfi MAGLOIRE 
(1840-1909), French physician, sanitarian and 
educator. He studied medicine in Pans under 
Claude Bernard and Charcot and subsequently 
became renowned for his work as chief physi- 
cian of the children’s wards at the Bicctrc 
asvlum for mental and nervous cases. Bounie- 
ville concerned himself with the treatment of 
idiots and the mentally deficient, v\ho were at 
that time entirely neglected He had new pavil- 
ions erected for the defective childien, he 
patiently trained personnel to educate them and 
classified the cases according to their degree of 
mental retardation Under his training some of 
the defective children acquired an cltmciitarv 
education and learned a trade Ihis revolution 
in method made a deep impression upon phvsi- 
cians and social workers throughout the world, 
l^pon his retirement from Bicctrc, Bourncvillt 
continued to develop his niedico-phvsiological 
methods at his private institution at \itrj-sur- 
Seine and was instrumental in the establishment 
of special classes in Pans for retardc d children 
Bourneville's interests wcit not confined to 
defective children He worked indcfatigabl) for 
the improvement of hospital conditions and 
pla}ed an imjiortant part in the csublishment 
of maternity wards in Pans hospitals with ob- 
stctncians instead of general surgeons. He 
succeeded in effecting the isolation of contagious 
cases and the creation of vaccination and hydro- 
therapy clinics. Bnurneville also founded the 
first training school for nurses which, inter- 
preted as a move of hostility toward the Catholic 
sisters, drew upon him a volley of bitter criti- 
cism. fie wrote a textbook of nursing ^Manuel 
pratique de la garde-malade et de Vtnfimnire^ 
Paris 1878; 2nd cd. rev., 1878) which for many 
years was the only work of its kind in France. 
Boumeville also contributed to the reform of 
medical teaching, especially in psychiatry. He 
founded in 1873 the Progris ntiical^ one of the 
leading French medical jouriwls, which he 
edited for many years, the Archittes de neurologie 
(1880) and Uannie midicale (1879). In his 
Comptes^rendus du service des enfants & Bictre 
he published a mass of clinical material on the 
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mentally retarded and their education. He also arc determined by the municipal council of 
wrote several medical books and made many Paris. Moreover the minister of labor has 
contributions in the held of neurology. As a authority to dismiss the commission and close 
member of the municipal council of Paris and the bourse. 

of the Chamber of Deputies he led the agitation Shortly after the establishment of the Paris 
for public health and social work legislation. bourse similar institutions were founded in other 

Rene Sand cities. By 1892 fourteen of thenuwere in exis- 
Comuh: Bulletins et Memmres de la Society mfdicale and at the outbreak of the World War 

des h^pitaux de Paris, 3id sen, vol. xwiii (1909) their number had reached 143. There is no la^ 
1040-46; Noir, J., in Progrds Medical, 3rd sen, vol. providing for a general regulation of the bourses. 
XXV (i90(>) 293-95. jjj Conseil dTtat drafted a bill for 

this purpose, but it was never enacted and the 
BOURSES DU TRAVAIL. I'he role of the government is restricted to the regulation of 
bourses du travail in French labor history has the Paris bourse. Although in general similar 
been far greater than was foreseen by the early to the latter, some of the provincial bourses 
advooites of their establishment or than is were established on the initiative of local unions 
apparent in their present function. As early as and are supported by them entirely, the munici- 
March 2, 1790, a report was submitted by de pal subsidies being sacrificed for greater freedom 
Corcelles to the Constituent A.ssembly advo- of action and thought. These self-supporting 
eating the establishment of a houise du travail, bourses closely resemble municipal or district 
In 1842 the economist G. de Molinari revhed federations of labor unions, 
the project, first in an article, then in pamphlets In 1892, largely in order to counteract the 
and finally 111 a journal entitled La bourse du influence of the politically minded leadership 
travail. De Molinari had in \iew an employ- of the Federation Nationale des Syndicats, there 


ment exchange analogous to the stock exchange, was formed the national federation of the bourses 
where the supply and demand for labor would du trai'aiL Under the influence of Ferdinand 
be formulated daily and the changes in wage Pcllouticr, who was secretary of the latter fed- 
rates made public. Although sc\eral other eration from 1894 until his death in 1901, an 

schemes for their establishment were proposed ideology was outlined for the bourses which 

after 1848, the functioning of the Ixiurscs was made them the center of syndicalist activity, 
virtually impossible until tlic passage of the The bourses locally and through their national 
law of 1884 which permitted lalwr unions to federation were to scr\’c as the coordinating 
form assf}ciations enjojing the same rights as centers for tjc voluntarj^ associations of all 

the amslituont unions enjoyed. producers, fn.m which would spring forth the 

The first bourse du travail was established in future society; they would thus provide the 


Paris in 18S7. The decree governing its opera- 1 
tion, pa.sscd December 7, 1895, and re\ised 1 
July 17, 1900, provides that it “must facilitate 1 
the business affecting labor by means of free 1 
employment bureaus in public rooms provided 
for that purpose . . . must cooperate in eco- 1 
nomic and technical education w^ith the labor 1 
unions, ^put offices and meeting halls at their 
disposal.*’ Most of these seixices are available 
to employers as wxdl as to workmen and to 
non-union as well as to union men. 1 he Paris 
bourse is directed by a commission of fifteen 
members elected by representatives of the regu- 
larly admitted unions. This commission passes 
—subject to appeal to the municipal rouncil^ 
on the admission or cxclu'^ion of unions, dis- 
tributes grants and subventions and 

Vs appoVntcA iVve pteVeeX, vts ^ % 

and the aeneraV tu\ea governing Vts tnanagetnen 


nucleus ot a revolutionary order within the 
bourgeois state. 'Their program was to be en- 
tirely economic and to depend on direct action; 
no alliance w'as to be made with the politicians. 
Their functi'^ns were to be fourfold: wclfore 
seix’ices including placement and aid to the 
unemployed, education, propaganda and, finally 
and most important, resistance, or aid to unions 
canning on the cl struggle. The attempt to 
cajzy out such a revolutionary program involved 
for many of the bourses conflict with municipal 
authorities and temporary or permanent with- 
drawal of financial subsidies and housing facili- 
ties. 'The federation of the bourses also came 
into conflict with the ConKderation G6n6ralc 
du Travail, formed in 1895, over the provision 
admitting to membersbiv in tbe Utter only 
%\wAe. %vcv^e. xmcCwto 

I ledecadoTvs oV dtVvet. 'Wte ?rTeaA.er stxeiv^Vi ot 
it die federation of the bourses led in 1902 to a 
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reconstitution and a revivification of the Con- 
figuration G^n^rale du Tra>’ail» although under 
this reorganization the federatbn of the bourses 
went^out of existence as a separate organization. 
Por^pome time thereafter, however, congresses 
of the bourses continued to be called for propa- 
ganda purposes such as national attempts on a 
nation w'ide scale to combat antimilitarism or 
to prevent the establishment of private employ- 
ment agencies. Under the new arrangement the 
bourses were to be local centers of union activity. 
They were to maintain the vitality of local 
unions, to see that labor legislation was enforced 
and to collect statistical and other information 
on working and living conditions in their dis- 
tricts. During the period 1000-14 there were 
few strikes in which the bourses were not con- 
cerned. They played an active part in the 
syndicalist movement, and in the congresses of 
the C. G. T. their delegates sometimes exceeded 
numerically the delegates of the national trade 
unbn. 

In the post-war period the name bourse du 
traoail is used in some cases to designate a 
regularly constituted association of the labor 
unions of a city or district and in others is 
applied merely to the local headquarters. In 
recent years, particularly after the establishment 
of public empbyment exchanges, the organi- 
zations called bourses have been in the main 
of the second type; that is, they provide offices, 
meeting halls and other usual accommodations 
for mutually independent unions. Within the 
C. G. T. the original function of the bourses 
18 now filled by the provbcial or municipal 
associations of the regularly constituted unions, 
which are united nationally and have their own 
secretariat within the C. G. T. on a basis of 
equality with the national trade unions. These 
associations as well as their member unions are 
housed in bourses du travail^ some of which are 
municipally supported; others are financed en- 
tirely by the unbns. 

Roger Picard 

See: Esiployment Exchanges; Confederation Ge« 
NnAiBDU Travail; Syndicalism; I jibor Movement; 
Labor, Government Services for; Trade Unions. 

Cemtdt: Franck, Charles* Les bourses du travad et 
la Ccfd^diraiion GMrale du Travail (Paris 1910); 
Pialioutier, F. L. E., Histoire det bourses du trofnil 
(new ed. Paris 1931); Jouhaux, L<on, Le syndualitme 
et la Coefiddration Ginirtde du Travail (Paris 1920); 
Martin St.-Ldon, Etienne, SytuScaHsme ouvrier et 
syniualssme agricole (Paris 1920); Picard, Roger, Le 
movement syndkai durant la guerre^ Carnegie Endow- 
ment for jbitemacbnal Peace, So^ and Economic 


History of the World War, French aeriea (Paris 1927); 
C«>nf(6ddnitbn Gdn^rale du Travail, Cotffiddration 
Gdndrale du Trataii et le mom'ement syndicale . . , 
histoni(ue . . . (Pans 1925); Ixinvin, L. L. (I.ou» 
li 4 ;vine), Syndicaltsm in Frame (2nd ed. New York 
19*4) P- 63-90. 

BOUTILLIER, JEAN (sometimes Bouthillier) 
(r. 1340-95), French jurist. He was successively 
lieutenant of the bailiis of Vcrmaiidoi.s and of 
Toumai. After 1387 he compiled the Somme 
rural^ a juristic encyclopaedia for the use of 
judges and lesser magistraU^s, dealing with the 
various departments of law rccrignized in that 
period: public law. ecclesiastical law, private 
law and procedure. It w*as based on the customs 
of northern France, on the jurisprudence of the 
Paris purlvment and of the tribunals of the 
bailiis and on the formulae of procedure. The 
Somme rural is interesting primarily because the 
lengthy extracts fn>m the Corpus juris chilis 
and the Corpus juris cammici show the growing 
influence of Roman and canon law in foiirtcentli 
century France. BoutiJIier sirongl) fa\ fired the 
extension of royal authority and the hherly of 
the Gdllican church. His work met with great 
acclaim and from 1479 down to the se\entiTnth 
century it went thniugh many editions, the best 
knowm of which is the C'harondas Ic C'aron 
edition (Paris 1603). 

Georc;ls Boyfr 

(Consult: Meulcnaerr, O. dc, '*Jehnn Boiitillier, es- 
qufssc biographique” in Souvelle retme hiUortque de 
drmt franfais et dlranger, vol. xv (1H91) 18 35; Es- 
mrin* A., **Un passage de la somrne rural de Bcm- 
tillicr dans rdcliiion de Chamndas le C'amn dc Paris 
1603” in Nout'elle ref*ue histirrique de droit Jranftas et 
dtranger, vol. xix (1895) 49-58. 

BOUTMY, EMILE GASTON (1835-1906), 
French educator and political philosopher. He 
came of a good middle class family and began his 
career as a contributor of political and literary 
articles to (Hrardin’s paper, La presse, Boutmy’s 
views were crystalliz^ by his contacts vjith the 
foremost liberals of the i86o’s and especially by 
his intimate and lasting friendship with Taine. 
In 1866 he began to lecture at the.£cole Sp^ciale 
d’Architccture on the history of civilizations, 
as well as on comparative architecture. The 
defeat of France in 1870-71, under circum- 
stances which revealed the inadequacy of her 
leaders, was the immediate stimulus of Boutmy 's 
greatest ar:hievement. He conceived the idea of 
founding a free school, which, unhampered by 
state connections, would create r political liljte 
qualified to hold dipbmatic and high adxninis- 
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tiative positions. This idea was realized in 1872 
when Boutmy founded the Ecole Libre dta 
Sciences Politiques, which he directed until his 
death. He was the soul of the institution, and his 
influence emended to professors and studente 
alike. At th« school most of the leadinf; adminis- 
trators of France during the next half century 
received their training. Boutmy gave lectures on 
political institutions and aimpiled them in a 
series of important works, in which his method 
was essentially that of Taine, although less rigid. 
In Estai d'unt psycholt^ie pulitique du peuple 
mglais au xix* Hkte (Paris^ 1901; tr. by E. 
English, London 1904) and Elements d'une psy- 
chalogie politique du peuple amfricain (Paris 
1902), both of which have become classics, he 
attempted to isolate and explain the essential 
characteristics of the English and American 
public mind. His Etudes politiques (Paris 1907) 
sought to clarify the historical and social 
foundations of such generally accepted political 
formulae as the sovereignty of the |Kuple. 

Andre Siegfried 

(Consult: 1-cvasseur, Kmile, *‘R<»utnny ct IVcolc” in 
Annales des sciences politniues^ vol. \\\ (1^06) 141-79; 
Fovilic, A. dc, in Arad^*tiiie dcs Sciences Morales ct 
Politiques, Memotres, 2nd bcr., vol. xxmii (191 x) 31-60; 
Pasquet, ])., ps>chn]oKic ivilitiquc du peuple 
ani^luis au XXX« si^cle, d*aprc.s M. lioutmy” in Rci ue 
de synthise histmiquet\iA,\\ (1901) 141-52; Dcslandres, 
M., paycholoKic poliliciue du peuple am^ricain 
d*apr^a Boutmv** m Rex ue de syniftese historuiue, 
vol. V (i<>02) 283 C'audcl, M., “Lcs *^tudes 
politiques* dc M. K. lioutiny'* in Annales des sciences 
politiques, vol. xjui (1907) 3Sx“95- 

BOUTROUX. KaMILE (1845-1921). French 
philosopher and historian of philosophy. After 
having taught for nisiny jears, chielly at the 
Ecole Noimalc SujHTieurc and the Sorlxjnne, 
Boutroux became director of the T'hitTs founda- 
tion. His work marked a definite turning point 
in contemporary thought. When he Ix’gan to 
write, German Hegelianism and English empiri- 
•cism were at the height of their influence in 
France. Using their presuppositions T ainc had 
built up eclectically a philosophy of history and 
of science which envisaged natural events and 
h'lman destiny bound in one web of inexorable 
necessity. Boutroux *s genius broke the spell of 
this prevailing determinism through an insis- 
tence on renewed contact with reality. ^ 

In 1874 Boutroux enunciated a thesis which 
anticipated what the French school later called 
scientific criticiam, while avoiding its excesses; 
“Lcs systimes nc considirent les choses qu en 


gros, et les choses ne sont vraies que dans le 
ddtail.*’ The deeper one penetrates into the 
nature of things the more clearly one sees that 
the apparent continuity between the present and 
the future, between inorganic and organic 
matter, between animal and human life, affords 
scope for the play of qualiutive .and aesthetic 
principles, for contingency and for effective 
creation, through which the reality of freedom u. 
manifested. If he thus attacked the concept of 
abstract necessity it was in order to give preci- 
sion to that concept of a concrete determinism, 
varying with the order of phenomena, which is 
at the basis of positive science. Despite his close 
personal intimacy with William James, Bou- 
troux protested repeatedly that a subjective 
belief, a religious fantasy, could not take the 
place of a scientifically controlled fact; nor could 
he accept principle of utility as the basis of a 
rational philosophy. He held that it was neces- 
sary to abandon the factitious alternative of nco- 
Hcgelianism or pragmatism and scrupulously to 
ascertain in specific cases the connection be- 
tween reason and experience in the study of 
nature and nnan. In his studies in the history of 
philosophy and in his essays Boutroux insisted 
.hat for the traditional but superficial antitheses 
such as that of science and religion, or in another 
field for the sterile national opposition that 
degenerates into war, must be substituted a 
liberal conception of the univetse and of life, in 
which individual effort becomes a factor in 
invention and .n beauty, an element of genial 
and harmonious variation and convergence. 

Boutroux exercised a marked influence on all 
of French thought; his challenge led to a recru- 
descence of idealism; his concepts influenced the 
scientific work of such men as Henri Poincar6; 
and he definitely prepared the way for Bergson. 

Leon Brtoschvicg 

Important works: De la contingence des lois de la nature 
(Pans 1S74, 31 u ed. 1021; tr. by F. Rothwcll, Chicafi^ 
igift); De Videe de la Id naturelle dans la science et la 
thdosophic cofitentporeJ- (Paris 1895, 2nd ed. 19x3; 
... by F. Rothwell, l^Aindon 1914V, Science et religion 
dans la philosophte contemporaine (Paris 1908; tr. by 
J. Nicld, London 1909); Questions de morale et d*educa- 
tion (Paris 1895, 4th cd. 1905; tr. by F. Rothwell, 
Ixindon 1913); Pascal (Paris 1900. and ed. 1912; tr. by 
E. M. Creak. Manchester 1902); Etudes iTlmtoire de la 
pltilosophie (Paris 1897, 3rd td. 1908); Morale et 
religion JParis 1925); La nature et V esprit (Paris 
1926); Etudes dlnstoire de la philosoplne attemande 
(Paris 1926); La p/nlosophie de Kant (Paris 1926); 
Kourelles etudes d*histoire de la phUosophie (Paris 1927); 
La phUosophie allemande au XVII* sUcle (Paris 1929). 

Consult: Crawford, Lucy S., The Philosophy of Emile 
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BmOrmtx at JRefinseniatm qf Frtnch Idealism in the 
Nineteenth Century (New York 1924); Gaultier. Paul. 
Let mattres de la pensee franptise (Paris 1921 ) p. 45-95; 
Lafontaine, Albert, Im phtlosaphie de Bautroux (Pans 
1921); Drunsch\'ic(t, I^n, philosophie d'Einile 
Boutroux’* in Revue de metaphysique et de morale^ vol. 
nix (192a) 261-^3. 

• 

BOWLES, a family of American journalists. In 
1824 the eldest Samuel Bowles (1797-1851) 
founded the Springfield, Massachusetts, Repub- 
Ikon and his son and grandson succeeded him as 
its editors. He began the tradition of rigorous 
editorial independence which later characterized 
the paper, and was res|ionsibIe also for the 
policy of giving his readers a full corres]K>ndence 
of local new's. 

It was under the editorship of tlie second 
Samuel Bowles (1826-78), however, that the 
Republkan established its position as a powerful 
journal and achieved a larger circulation than 
any other New England paper outside of Boston. 
He was a great personal journalist, ranking in 
authority and influence with Watterson and 
Greeley. At all times he was courageous in at- 
tacking social and political evils. His belief was, 
in his own wiords, that *‘the press really seems to 
be the best if not the only instrument with 
which honest men can fight these enemies of 
order and integrity in goverrunent and security 
in property.’' He used this instrument against 
the financial scandals of his day with such eiTcct ^ 
that during a visit to New Yorit City in 1868 he 
was thrown into jail overnight on a libel suit 
brought by Colonel James Fisk, Jr., the notorious 
Wall Street speculator and corruptionist. The 
Republkan^ centrally located in Massachusetts, 
achieved a reputation as far w’est as the Missis- 
sippi for its independence, its vigorous opposi- 
tion to political and financial oomiption and its 
wide covering of news. In that day the press 
achieved circulation rather through its expres- 
sion of opinion than by the publication of news, 
but the prestige of the Republican drew' to it 
WTiters of distinction, and its coverage of doiues- 
tic and international news, considering its 
facilities, was admirable. Bowles himself con- 
sidered the Republkan the *^most representative 
and comprehensive” of provincial journals and 
his demonstration of the social, political and 
literary possibilities of provincial journalism 
was one of his most significant achievements. 

The third Samuel Bowles (1851-1915) was 
politically independent and his paper’s utter- 
ances were sometimes vituperative, but he was 
of unquestioned integrity and his opinions 


aroused wide respect. Many young journalists 
were trained in his office and they gave tlie paper 
a distinctive literary quality. In his day no other 
ncwspa}XT in Massachusetts commanded such a 
position as the Republican. After his death the 
Bowles family aciiuired a monopoly of the 
Springfield papers, Republican, Democratic and 
Independent, and conducted them as commer- 
cial enterprises. 

SiiAS Bfnt 

Consult: lliKkker, Richard, The Storv of an Independent 
Netvtpaper (New York 1924); Merriain, Cieorae S., 
The Lije and Timts of Samuel JUniles^ 2 \<)Is. (New 
York 1885); “An Independent louifidlist" (review of 
Merriam) in Tht \atwn, vul. \li ( 18S5) 553 ^4; Rrad- 
ford, (>amjliel, I’mun Portraits (Roston 1916) ch. ix; 
BIc)it, \V. G., Matn Cur tents in the flntorv of /Inten- 
lan Journalism (Boston 1927) ch. \; Aikman, Duncan, 
“ITie SpnnKticld Republican'' in Ameruan Mercury, 
vol. vui (1926) 85-92. 

BOXER REBELLION. See Chinese 1>rob- 

LKM. 

BOY SCOUTS. See Bovs’ and Giri-s’ Cubs. 

BOYCOTT. A bovcott is a concerted eflort to 
withdraw and to induce others to withdraw 
from eainomic or social relations with oflemling 
groups or individuals. While the practise of 1)0)- 
cott has been rcstirted to in one tonn or another 
for many centuries the term itself is compara- 
tively recent, having been taken in 1S80 iioni 
the name of Captain Boycott, one of the most 
hated of the landlords' agents during the agita- 
tion against landlords by the Irish I^iul League. 
Boycotts tenant farmers had under piotest 
completed the harvesting of his crop on reduced 
wages. Nevertheless on rent day Boycott sought 
to evict them, whereupon they held mass meet- 
ings and persuaded all of Boycott's employee's to 
desert him and have no further relations with 
him or his family. This ostracism became wide- 
spread and of national significance. The designa- 
tion of the action as a “boycott” was ebined by 
Father John O’Malley, an Irish priest, and 
James Redpath, an American journalist. Shortly 
thereafter the boycott as an important weapon in 
labor disputes was adopted in tfcc United States 
by the Knights of I^bor. The term is now inter- 
nationally used. The boycott |ias been widely 
employed as a punitive economic and social 
weapon by various groups — ^by the members of a 
national or racial group, by oiganized groups of 
consumers, by groups of business men, by labor 
oiganizations. When used by employers against 
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labor it is generally known as a blacklist. When 
the gesture of non-€cx)pei(ation is a concerted 
withdrawal from activities, industrial or poli- 
tical, it is designated as a strike. 

The essential element which underlies the 
various characteristic forms of the boycott is the 
effectiveness in economic and political struggle 
of a weapon which through consumers’ prjwcr 
and by other methods restricts the market. Un- 
der the present economic oiganization the in- 
sistent need of a continuing market for the flow 
of goods and services presents an aspect of 
considerable vulnerability; and the diminution 
of profits through refusal to purchase or patron- 
ize may represent a blow considered more seri- 
ous socially than open conflict. Often, as in the 
case of consumer lK)ycotts, the lK>ycott is used 
because no other weapon is available. But the 
recognition of its effectiveness as an instrument 
of coercion has often led groups in nationalistic 
or industrial struggles to use it in preference or 
as a supplement to other tactics, such as strikes 
or rebellion. Its initial non-\iolent character has 
often recommended it also on ethical grounds. 
'Fo sii{)plant the use of economic power the 
social phase of the boycott is often added in the 
form of ostracism of the offending individuals 
and their families. The social ho^aittingof scibs 
in Ialx)r disputes and of resident enemy aliens 
during wartime may be cited as instances. Since 
the effectiveness of this phase of the boycott de- 
pends on the degree of social interdependence 
obtaining, its imjxjrtancc has been limited 
mainly to small communities. 

The political importance of the boycott lies 
chiefly in its employment by aggrieved racial 
and nationalist groups as a method of protest 
against the group in power. Boycotts existed in 
this form long before the invention of the term, 
as in the case of the Boston Tea Party. The use 
of this type of boycott against c<\jnomic or 
political imperialism or dLscrimination is most 
widespread. Oriental countries often boycott 
wc8tem*gpods, either as a safeguard against their 
destructive effect on national industries or cul- 
ture, or as a phase of a more general revolt. In 
China boycotting has been extensive, especially 
during the last twenty years. In 1905, in protest 
against the treatment of their countrj'men in the 
United States, the Chinese boycotted American 
goods. The Chinese also employed boycotts 
against the Japanese in 1908, in 1919* 
latter instance because of the award of Tsingtao 
to Japan, and again in 1927. British gwds were 
boycotted in the recent Chinese agitation. 


Natives of India have likevrise employed this 
weapon a number of times in protest against 
Great Britain and to further their campaign for 
self-government. Here the boycott of foreign 
goods, combined with a demand for the purchase 
of Indian made products — embodied in the 
Swadeshi movement — emerged an effective 
force in 1905 when, as a result of a resolution at 
the Indian National Congress, thousands re- 
fused not only to handle British goods but also 
to study in official British schools and colleges. 
Until the boycott was weakened by milit.uy 
force it played great havoc with the business of 
merchants liandling British gcxxls and stimu- 
lated the production of Indian wares. More 
recently the movement has assumed the propor- 
tions of a rebellion. The political use of the boy- 
cott in India has been especially significant be- 
cause it has been based on a philosophy of pas- 
sive resistance formulated by Mahatma Gandhi. 
In this connection the boycott goes beyond the 
importance of its specific occasion and attains a 
significance as a general form of social adjust- 
ment. 

Boycotts have been employed by consumers 
as means of reducing prices, of improving 
quality, of protesting against the conditions of 
labor involved in the production or marketing of 
the goods or serv^ices, or of punishing the seller 
of tlie goods for past offenses. These boycotts do 
not have as large or as lasting a psychological 
appeal as the other types and arc difficult to 
maintain lor ’nore than a few days, since they 
soon cease U' be news and their continuance 
seems to involve a sacrifice in time or effort 
greater than any possible gain therefrom. The 
temporary nature and limited appeal of most 
consumers' organizations and the increasing 
complexity of our economic structure affect 
especially tb*^ type of Ixiycott. Consumers’ 
leagues have more frequently used the negative 
and legally sanctioned form, the w’hite list. 
Although business men avoid the term ‘‘boy- 
cott,” perhaps be< vuse of the opprobrium at- 
taching to it in labor disputes, in practise they 
often make use of the trade boycott against other 
business men whose practises are adjudged 
inimical to the interests of the group. 

In the United States the boycott is generally 
associated with labor disputes. It was most 
widf ly used by American labor during the years 
1880 to 1908. In the earlier part of this period 
the Knights of LalM>r emphasized and encour- 
aged its use as one of labor’s most effective 
weapons. Many boycotts were put into effect in 
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California againat Chinese labor; elsewhere boy- 
cotts were oiganized against products of con- 
vict, child, female and other forms of labor 
difficult or impossible to influence by other 
means. The pn^ucts most frequently subject to 
boycott were necessities and inexpensive luxu- 
ries purchased by working class consumers, such 
as bread, newspapers, hats, cigars, beer and 
shoes. Since the local units of the Knights in- 
cluded workers of \'ariou8 trades and profes- 
sions, consumers* pressure was especially effec- 
tive. New York w*as the center of these efforts 
and from 1885 to 1892 over 1300 boycotts were 
recorded by the state I^bor Bureau. During the 
late eighties boycotts w^ere placed more and 
more frequently under the leg«d ban. The result- 
ant prosecutions combined with its loss of 
membership led to a diminution in the use of 
the boycott by the Knights of Labor during the 
remaining years of its existence. 

During the nineties widespread boycotts were 
carried on, chiefly by the independent railu-ay 
unions. In 1890 the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers passed a resolution forbidding its 
members to handle property belonging to any 
railroad involved in a strike. The enforcement of 
thi* ban led three years later to the issuance of a 
restraining injunction against Grand Chief 
Arthur and other officers. It was in connection 
with this case that Circuit Judge William H. 
Taft issued his decision declaring that the boy- 
cott of cars of other roads constituted a violation 
of the Interstate Commerce Law fFoledo, Ann 
Arbor & N.M. Ry. Co. v. Pennsylvania Co., 54 
Fed. 730 (1893)]. Despite this decision, how- 
ever, in 1894 Ae American Railway Union 
headed by Eugene V. Debs ordered its mem- 
bers, as a means of assisting strikers against the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, to refuse to 
handle Pullman cars. The result was a restrain- 
ing injunction and the subsequent imprisonment 
of Eugene V. Debs for contempt of court [In re 
Debs, 158 U.S. 564 (1895)]. It is significant 
that while boycotts had often been substituted 
for strikes by the Knights of Labor, they were 
issued from the nineties on in connection with 
pending strikes or as a method of carrying on 
against a firm when a strike had been unsuccess- 
ful. 

From the mid-nineties until the Danbury 
Hatters’ decisbn in 1908, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in its official magazine carried on 
its *’We Don’t Patronize” list the names of 
scores of ”unfiur” firms and assisted in other 
ways the boycotts waged by the national and 


international unions. So successful were many 
of these boycotts that an employers’ association 
under the name of the American Anti-Boycott 
Association (later called the League for Indus- 
trial Rights) was founded to assist individual 
firms in fighting boycotts. This association car- 
ried test cases into court, made sure of their 
application in subsequent struggles and worked 
to prevent any legislative enactments which 
might remove legal obstacles to the boycott. It 
was especially active in the Danbury Hatters’ 
case, which marked a new era in the legal history 
of the boycott. 

l^p to that time the chief weapon for fighting 
the ltK>ycott had been the injunction. In foct, in 
1908 (the year of the first Supreme G>urt deci- 
sion in the Danbury Hatters’ case), Samuel 
Gompers, Frank Morrison and John Mitchell 
had been sentenced to imprisonment and fined 
in a contempt action in connection with such an 
injunction [Buck’s Stove and Range Co. v. A. F. 
of L. ct al^ 35 Wash. Law Rep. 797 (1907)]. 
The boycott in question w*as one begun by the 
Intcmationnl Molders* ITnion as a protest 
against the ten-hour day and directed against the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company of St. Ix>uis; 
it was eagerly taken up by the American Federa- 
tion of l.abor since the company’s president was 
also president of the anti-union National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. In 1913 the case was 
.finally dismissed on appeal on a technical 
ground [Gompers r. U.S., 233 U.S. fx>4 (1913)]. 

In the Danbury Hatters’ case D. E. I-oewe 
and Company brought suit under the Shennan 
Anti-Trust Act because of a boycott of the com- 
pany’s product, naming as defendants not only 
the Danbury local of the Hatters’ Union but also 
the 186 individual members of the local. The 
Supreme Court in 1908 [IxHJwe v. Lawlor, 208 
U.S. 274 (1908)] on the specific question of law 
upheld the employers. A judgment for costa and 
treble the damages alleged to have been inflicted 
was rendered by the lower coufts, from which 
several appeals were taken. In January, 191 5» 
the United States Supreme Cdurt [U)cwe v. 
I..awbr, 253 U.S. 522 (1915)] reaffirmed the 
judgment — amountingtoover 8^0,000 — against 
the union and its individual members. Mr. 
Justice Holmes in his opinion declared that the 
circulation of a list of unfair dralers is within 
the prohibition of the Sherman Act, if it is in- 
tended to restrain and does reltrain inteistate 
commeroe. The liability of the individual mem- 
bers, involving their specific authorization of the 
boycotting, was especially dealt with, the court 
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holding that such authorization must be pre- 
sumed under the circumstances by the very 
continuance of their membership and the un- 
doubted knowledge by the defendants of what 
was going on. 

This decision led to a campaign by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for the amendment of 
the Sherman Act which resulted in 1914 in the 
enactment of the Clayton Act. Section 20 of this 
act included the provision that no injunction 
should be issued prohibiting a labor organiza- 
tion from ceasing to patronize any party to a 
labor dispute "‘or from doing any act which 
might lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto.” Any effects on the 
boycott, beneficial for labor, that might have 
been expected from this act were nullified 
several years later by the decision in the case of 
the Duplex Printing Press Co. z\ Decring [254 
U.S. 443 (1921)]. This involved a Ixjycott 
declared by the International Association of 
Machinists not only against the firm in question 
but against all hrms continuing to use its prod- 
ucts. The majority opinion held that while, 
under the Clayton Act, primary boycotts might 
be regarded as legal, secondary boycotts were 
illegal. 

The legal classification of boycotts into pri- 
mary and secondary has pmved especially con- 
fusing. Primary boycotts in labor disputes have 
been held to include cases in which the refusal to 
patronize w’as directed against the offending 
employer only. Even prior to the Claj-ton Act 
the a)urts had held for the most part that mere 
withh(ilding of patronage is not unlawful, and 
that the announcement or publication of such a 
purpose is within the rights of those who agree 
together even though it results in the injury of 
those against whom the acts arc directed. By 
their very nature, howc\er, such boycotts w’crc 
rarely used and were unimportant. Practically 
all lK>ycotts involved not only agreement to re- 
fuse tq patronize the offending employer but an 
effort to induce third parties to cease their 
patronage, and w’erc therefore “secondary” or at 
times even “tertiary” boycotts. The classifica- 
tion was deliberately omitted from the Clayton 
Act. J usticcsBrandeiSjHoImcsand Clarkcin their 
dissenting opinion in the Duplex case contended 
that, in the light of the facts of the specific case, 
the defendants were merely cooperating for 
their self-interest. The emphasis in the minority 
opinion was thus shifted from the determination 
of the primary or secondary character of a boy- 
cott by the legal rdationship of empbyer and 


employee, to an examination of the economic 
situation in the specific case to determine the 
unity of economic interests involved. This atti- 
tude has recently been followed by some state 
courts. There remains, however, a wide diver- 
gence in opinions as to legality. Some state legis- 
latures have passed specific stat}itcs forbidding 
“secondary” boycotts. Most boycotts have been 
pronounced illegal by state courts, however, not 
because they were in contravention of statiites 
but on the ground that they violated the com- 
mon law of conspiracy (see Conspira^t, 
Criminal). Other decisions have maintained 
that the aims of the boycotts are not necessarily 
illegal and that they become illegal only when 
accompanied by malice or the use of coercive 
measures. More recently judges have introduced 
the doctrine of unjustifiable cause and have con- 
demned those boycotts in which the primary or 
sole object of the boycotters was injury to 
another rather than advantage to themselves, or 
where the injury to one party did not carry with 
it a corresponding or compensating advantage to 
the other. The federal courts and the Massachu- 
setts courts have brought under the ban of 
illegality a much wider number of forms of boy- 
cott pressure than the New York courts. The 
definitions not only of the “secondary” boycott 
itself but of what constitutes malice and coercion 
have been especially criticized as vague and 
illogical. 

Boycotters have been sued for damages al- 
leged to ha»« been suffered by the boycotted 
concerns ana have been prosecuted criminally. 
They have been subjected to equity action and 
enjoined. Often the injunctions have been of the 
most sw'eeping nature and have given rise to 
bitter controversy and to an increasing demand 
for the limitation or abolition of their use in 
labor disputor. 

In more recent years the building trades have 
often employed the boycott, refusing to work 
with material from non-union mills, and where 
this has proved in» ffective have followed it with 
an actual withdrawal of their labor. At present 
the boycott is being used sparingly by labor, 
largely on account of the legal decisions and the 
increasing expense involved in carrying on a 
successful campaign, particularly against firms 
operating on a national scale. 

European labor has not utilized the boycott to 
any great extent during the last quarter of a 
century. This has been due partly to the 
strength of consumers* cooperative societies, 
which have a membership made up largely of 
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<vorkers and provide a great many of their neces- 
sities. The European labor organizations have 
relied more on the positive weapon of coopera- 
tive purchasing than on the negative weapon of 
boycotting unfair employers. During the nine- 
ties and in the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury the courts of Great Britain handed down 
several decisions relating to labor boycotts. In 
1893 [Temperton v. Russell (1893) 1 Q.B. 715] 
they declar^ illegal the attempt of trade union- 
ists to induce other trade union societies to re- 
fuse to work for a builder who bought supplies 
from the plaintiff, and held the individual 
unionists liable for damage. In 11898 [Allen v. 
Flood (1898) A.C. 1] the anirts adopted a more 
liberal attitude, which they greatly modified, 
however, in 1901 [Quinn v. Leathern (1901) 
A.C. 495]. Considerable confusion arose as a 
result of conflicting judicial opinions and in ic)o6 
a Trades Disputes Act w'as passed which virtu- 
ally legalized both the boyant and the blacklist 
as long as they did not involve certain pmsenbed 
acts. Nevertheless some judges continued to re- 
gard the boycott as actionable. In Germany a 
famous boycott occurred in 1904 in which 
members of trade unions were ofRcially called 
upo^, under threat of a penalty, not to purchase 
goods from bakers who had been listed as *"un- 
fair.** Action was taken to restrain future publi- 
cation of the boycott and to secure damages from 
the boycotters. The Imperial Court (l"rt. vi 
497/05 V. 12 Juli 1906), however, refused to am- 
sider the boycott of tradespeople actionable per 
se. The threat against recalcitrants was not re- 
garded as unlawful, **nor does it offend against 
the rule of fair conduct to apply for aid to others 
not immediately concerned in the struggle." In 
few European countries are there any specific 
antiboycott statutes, although practically all 
have legal provisions against intimidation which 
can be readily interpreted as applying to boy- 
cotts. 

European labor has used the boycott abo on 
an international scale. In 1909 Spanish goods 
were boycotted as a protest against the execution 
of Frandsco Ferrer. In 1920 the International 
Trade Union Federation at Amsterdam called 
for a boycott of Hungarian goods to protest the 
repressive measures of the Hungarian govern- 
ment against labor. This boycott, participated in 
by all continental labor organizations, affected 
particulariy the transportation workers; one of its 
most important consequences was the publicity 
given la the previously suppressed activities of 
the Hungarian government. 


The success of the boycott depends upon a 
lafge number of factois; perhaps the most im- 
portant is the force of its appeal, which in turn 
depends upon the nature of the situation in 
which the teycott emcfges; probably no boycott 
has greater psychologic^ appeal than that em- 
ployed in national and racial conflict, and none 
has a more quickly perceptible effect. The 
strength, intelligence and vigor of the boycotting 
organization or group is pitted against the power 
of the bovaitted group. The vulnerability of the 
latter depend.^ upon such factors as the character 
oi the a>mmodity or service lioycotted, the na- 
ture and extent of the market, the elasticity of 
demand, the rate and frequency of the sale or 
use of the commodity ami the readiness with 
which it may be distinguished from others. 
Consumers* and labor bo}cotts become less 
effective as the originally simple methods of 
conducting them no longer suflice against firms 
of national scope whose products arc used by 
vast masses of disinterested groups in an eco- 
nomic system of ever increasing complexity. 

Haray W. Laidifr 
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the League for Industrial Rights (New York 1925); 
Sayre, F. B., ^ Selection of Cases and Other Authorities 
in Labor Law (Cambridae, Maas. 1903) P- 
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BOYD, WALTER {e. 1754-1837), British fin- 
ancier and writer on financial questions. He con- 
ducted a banking firm first in Paris, then in 
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London^ but both of them failed because his 
assets in France were confiscated by the Jacobin 
government in 1793* was a well known con- 
tractor of British war loans, and served as a 
member of Parliament for several terms. Boyd 
was the author of several pamphlets in which he 
discussed the monetary problems of the period 
of suspension and later the sinking fund as a 
device for repaying the national debt. 

Boyd is noteworthy as the originator of the 
currency doctrines subsequently expounded by 
Ricardo and the Bullion Rcj^ort. In 1797 he op- 
posed the Restriction Act, and later dc\ eloped 
the other side of bis theory in A Letter to the Rt. 
Hon. William Pitt on the Influence of the Stoppage 
of Issues in Speac at the Bunk of England on the 
Prices of I^tmsions and other Commodities (Lon- 
don 1801, and ed. i8n). He stated that he had 
been led “to suspect that the increase of prices 
. . . proceeds chiefly from the addition to the 
cia'ulating medium,” and concluded that the 
failure of the Bank t(^ limit its inconvertible is- 
sues crinstitutcd ‘ a notorious dereliction of the 
principles of public economy.” He absolved the 
countrj' banks from all blame for the rise in 
prices because their notes were not made legally 
inconvertible. His views as well as the vigor of 
his language were probably influenced by his 
personal grudge against the management of the 
Bank f>f England. Boyd was opjioscd in part by 
'riiornton and Sir Francis Baring, but in 1803 
lajrd King state<l that Boyd’s “general princi- 
ples remain uncoiifuted.” I'he second edition of 
his tnict played a not inconsiderable role in the 
settlement of the bullion controversy. 

EnwiN R. A. Sfmgman 

Considt: An^ell, J. W., The Theory of International 
Prices (Cambridge, Ma.ss. 1926) p. 44''4b- 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS. Voluntary and 
unguided association of boys, less ofti n of girls, 
is found early in history and is now’ in evidence 
throughout the w’orld. Of much more recent 
growth is the Ixjys* and girls’ club sjwnsorcd 
and organized from the outside. 'Fhc practical 
development of the club idea for older boys w’as 
stimulated by evangelical forces in an attempt to 
•ncet the needs of working boys in changing 
industrial conditions. As ohsen’cd in 1833 by 
Frederick Mallet, a club for unmarried young 
men established in Basel in 1708 served as the 
prototype for the first Junglingsvercin organ- 
ized in Bremen in the next year. These societies, 
usually affiliated with individual churches, had 
increased to about ten in number by 1844 when 
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Geoige Williams established the London Young 
Men’s Christian Association. In 1843 Boys’ 
Brigades for drill and instruction were organized 
in connection with churches and missions at 
Glasgow. The first American Y. M. C. A. was 
founded in 1851 in Boston by a converted Bap- 
tist sea captain, T. V. Sulli\«n; a similar 
organization for women followed in 1866. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and more especially the beginning of the 
twentieth century, boys’ and girls’ clubs multi- 
plied rapidly. The need for them was felt mcire 
keenly and their formation was stimulated as the 
growing mechanization of industry made neces- 
sary new interests to fill leisure time. The in- 
creasing separation of educational and religious 
activities from the family endowed such clubs 
with considerable social importance. In America 
the first b'-ys’ club was established at Hartford, 
Connecticut, in i860. The settlement movement, 
with clubs and classes as an important type of 
activity, began in lx>ndon in the seventies. In 
New York settlement clubs at the Neighborhood 
Guild w’crc organized in 1878. The American 
Boys* Club Federation was founded in 1906. 
Clubs w’ere included in the development of the 
first Scliool Community Centers by Ward at 
Rochester, New York, in 1907-09. In 1907, as 
an aftermath of the Boer War, General Baden- 
Powcll organized the Boy Scouts in England, 
and these were follow’ed shortly afterwards by 
the (firl GmMes of Great Britain. The American 
organization * r the Boy Scouts wras founded in 
1910, the Canip Fire Girls and the Girl Scouts 
in 1912. Both the Scout movement and the 
Christian Association movement have spread 
thioughout Europe and Asia; in some countries 
the Scout program is sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. 

Since the World War the Young Pioneers in 
Russia and thv Young Fascisti in Italy have been 
among the most important l^^ys’ and girls’ club 
movements. In the United States, Pioneer 
Youth of America, an organization for workers’ 
children, with lil ^ral educational aims, was 
established in 1924 by a group of labor leaders 
and experimental educators. There has been a 
growing interest in programs and clubs fo> 
younger boys and girls from about nine to 
twelve years of age. Although the impetus to this 
movement was primarily American, one of the 
earliest of such clubs having been the Woodcraft 
League of America founded by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton in 1902, the development of club worit 
for younger children has been carried farthest in 
such countries as Russia and Italy. 
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Purposive boys* and girls’ clubs sponsored 
fiom the outside may be organized either in the 
interest of attaining more balanced personal or 
group adjustments in the fields of education^ 
recreation, social or religious wx)rk or for the 
projection of special interests. Of the first type, 
clubs with pr^arily educational aims arc those 
in which the major emphasis is on group acti\ ity 
rather than on the attainment of specific be- 
haxior patterns. Such clubs often work in close 
contact with recreational movements. Extra- 
curricular school activities, while to a great 
extent purely recreational, are also a means for 
the furthering of educational interests. Literary 
and dramatic clubs also serve this purpose. A 
large grouping of primarily recreational clubs is 
the Boys’ Club Federation. It is of American 
origin, but in 1928 it was expanded into an inter- 
national oiganization and now consists of 264 
federations of clubs with over 200,000 members. 
Many clubs in connection with community 
centers and playgrounds, as well as the scouting 
and some of the other natioruil movement.*^, com- 
bine recreational and educational purposes. 
Clubs definitely associated with social agencies 
and led or supervised by trained social workers 
or educators arc found not only as branches of 
national organizations but in such local groups 
as social settlements and health organizations. 
In the field of religious work are found the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W, C. A., independent^ 
church clubs and nationally organized church* 
movements. 

In recent years a great variety of clubs for the 
projection of special interests have been pro- 
moted by governments. Organizations similar to 
the Four H Clubs with their vocational keynote, 
originating in America through the Extension 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, have 
spread throughout the world wherever govern- 
ments are endeavoring to promote agricultural, 
rural or military interests. The Young Pioneers 
in Russia, an organization for boys and girb from 
six to sixteen years of age, is one of the largest 
youth organizations in the world. It claimed 
more than two million members in 1928. In 
Italy the Balilla, the Young Fascist! movement, 
estimates that its membership comprises one mil- 
lion boys and over three hundred tftousand girls. 

There is also in every country considerable 
dub work of a political and semi-political future 
not officially sponsored by the government. 
Many such chiM are organh^ among boys and 
girls for the purpose of direct recruiting to the 
cause, whether of missions, communism or con- 


servatism, and others use the membeis of the 
club group as a means of approach to adults. 
The line of demarcation between this type of 
purposive club and that which has as its major 
aim the substitution of desirable for undesirable 
behavior patterns is often not clear, because the 
real purpose of projectiq^i of some special inter- 
est is disguised in a prognim of an ostensibly 
general character. The intangible nature of the 
results obtained in club work contributes toward 
making it a strategic field fur the propagandist. 
Wliile sonic question whether club work really 
accomplishes its objectives, the propagandists 
for various causes have with the utmost confi- 
dence c\|>cnded their clForts in organizing boys 
and girls throughout the world. Under the cloak 
of objectivity and detachment many subtle 
influences operate in the implanting of ideas and 
ideals in the minds of boy's and girls through 
group acti\ ity. 'Fhe prcK>f of the success of the 
system for propagandist purposes seems to lie in 
its increasing use. 

I'he appeal of the club is as varied as tlie 
natural interests and desires of lioys and girls. 
Club life gnes op|H>rtunity for satisfaction of 
the common desire for group approval in terms 
of the particular group standards of strength, 
health, virility, popularity, versatility, honesty, 
bravery or reverence. It pnnidcs stimulating 
ideals of both personal conduct and social rela- 
tionships; it directs the pleasure of following 
ideas; it makes |X)ssibIe varieties of group 
activity, such as camping, which might be other- 
wise unavailable. World tours, international 
camps and ’'jamborees” are in evidence in the 
programs of the largest clubs. 

In starting a club oiganizcrs usually rely upon 
certain very specific interests and hobbies such 
as the study of nature lore, stamp collection, 
the making of toys or radios, sewing, cooking 
and dancing. Many of these interests are transi- 
tory, but the solidarity engendered in their 
pursuit becomes the basis for the projection of 
other interests and activities tending to*dcvclop 
a permanent club life. Another important basis 
of forming groups, utilized lafgely by educa- 
tional institutions, is that of all appeal to the 
sense of social responsibility. 

Some organizations make their primary appeal 
through equipment and buiidinj^. Gymnasiums 
where basket ball, indoor baseball, volley ball, 
wrestling, hand hall and aimiiir activities are 
carried on arc used extensively /Many organiaa- 
tions, particularly those for certjiin age groups, 
derive a large part of their appeal from the use of 
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unifonnfi and of various elaborate systems of 
awards and ranks. The publication of magazines 
and the use of other devices are directed toward 
furthering the solidarity nf the group. 

The interest thus stimulateil is used to de- 
velop a variety of specific beha\ior patterns. 
Different oiganizaliontf place emphasis upon a 
wide range of standards and ideals. Some stress 
the development of loyalty, honor, physical 
fitness, social and racud consciousness or love of 
country, class, party «)r sect; others have as a 
primary goal intellectual development or in- 
creasing appreciations of art, aesilutics and- 
nature. These aims are often expressed in tcriQl*' 
of large generalizations anti slogans; “character 
building,’* “development of personality,” “good 
citizenship” and “control over nature” arc 
among the more popular, 'fhe purposes of indi- 
vidual clubs are usually cr)nditioned by factors 
in the envinmment tlial nffvct the interests and 
needs of their members. Family, rKighborho«)d, 
work, scluxd and '’'irih contacts have impt)r- 
tant bearing. Some organizations are al^o shaped 
by the fact that they aim to influence adults 
through Ixiys’ and girls' clubs. 

Modern Ixiys’ and girls* clubs arc of two 
general types from the point of view of adminis- 
tration. First, the mass club is a larger grouping 
of integral units in which a variety of activities 
may be undertaken simultaneously by different 
sections under ihfferent leaders. Tlie club as a 
whole meets frcipiciitl) on the basis of some 
aimmon interest which mav in fact be nothing 
more than age grouping, time of meeting or a 
purpose set by the sjHmsoring organization. The 
second type, the simdl group club, on the con- 
trary, carries on activities in which all the mem- 
bers take part in coinp.irativcly close association 
with one another. 

In recent years there has been an awakening of 
interest among sociologists and MKial vv*)rkcrs in 
the methods used by Icaiiers in club work. It is 
recogniced that just as there arc elements 
capable of analvsis and ilesciiplion in the process 
of making adjustments between indiviiltials and 
their environment, a process known as social 
case work, so there is a definable teclmiquc in 
preventing or eliminating deviations from an 
accepted norm of group behavior. 'I his method 
or technique I which is elusive a ” d still uiulorgoing 
analysis, is known as the method of group vyork. 
While it is not yet widely practised as a rational 
technique it is of increasing importance, as is 
indicated by thfe appearance of courses on group 
^oik in schools of social work. 
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The assumptions underlying group work are 
that the loss of opportunity for satisfying social 
needs and the loss of social control, resulting in 
part from the changes in family, neighborhood 
and village life, may be to a great extent compen- 
sated by the conscious organization of groups 
about some selected interest; aAd that in the 
varied activities of group life there exist poten- 
tialities for the development of emotionally 
sound personalities and of satisfactory social 
relationships and the means for the passing on 
of social patterns. If group life of itself is an 
entity with potentialities for education, then 
methods of group work based on the supposition 
that things true of the individual apply equally 
in the group situation are fundamentally defec- 
tive. It is, then, most essential that group work 
be built on an analysis of the elements of group 
life and activity. I’he systematic study of the 
technique of group work has resulted in the 
differentiation of a number of successive steps: 
the assembling of a potentially homogeneous 
group, the analysis of the environmental factors 
surrounding individual members of the group, 
the use of a particular program in such a way as 
to realize to the fullest the assets of the group, 
tiie obscrv'ation of itidividual reactions to group 
activity as well as the group reaction to individ- 
ual activity and the tying up of individual and 
group needs with other community resources. 
Where the standards, from which deviations and 
problems arc 'hied, are the standards current 
in the commuir^' , llie task of the leader, so far 
as action is concerned, is largely limited to the 
club member 'hip and his metliod to the group 
work method. Much of the background for his 
analysis, however, and possibly part of his 
program lie in the field of community organiza- 
tion. He will certainly be drawn into the field of 
community organization in the event that com- 
munity standards themselves represent devia- 
tions from no! ms which are more widely ac- 
cepted. 

Certain well defintu trends have been appar- 
ent in the recent practise of the group work 
method; among these arc emphasis on the value 
of autonomous choice of its own membership by 
the group, the selection of a program by the 
group on the basis of its own interest rather than 
on the choice of the leader and the direction and 
control of activities by the group with only 
indirect supervision by the leader. These ten- 
dencies are all in line with the assumption that 
group life is an autonomous social process which 
develops within limits set by iu own nature. Ths 
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newer method is an attempt to set this process in 
motion under only sudi supervision as is neces- 
sary to make it most effective. It stiuares also 
with the educational theory that there is more 
value in learning through doing than through 
the emulation of su}>erimposed patterns. The 
leaders of Ixiyj' and girls’ clubs, particularly in 
America, are incrt*asingly stressing this educa- 
tional appriMch as op{x>scd lo tlie older method 
of directly setting up beha\ior patterns and 
stimulating the group to accept them as socially 
desirable. 

\V. I. Nfwstftter 

See: Cubs; Sicret SoriKni^; Imtimion* (Sangs; 
Aoolesci-ncf; Child, DuiNoit-Ni; I'lw; Kh'Bfa- 
tion; Athutikv, I^h.mc al tiniAiioN; C^ames; 
Sports; 1‘\mping; Pla\orih nus Sck'im. Sh ill- 
men rs; CoMMlNIlY CfNTI R.s;Co\IMt MTV (>RG\M/A- 
tion; Col'nty Agim; Cocnfry Liii Movkxum; 
Soi'UL Work; Sotlal Work, Traimm. for. 
Youth MovtMENis- 

Coruult: Shvidon, H. 13., **The Institutional Activities 
of Amcncan Children’* in Amrrtain Jaurmil of A\- 
choiogy^ \oI. i\ (i8<>8) 425-48; Hartson, L. D., “llic 
Ps>rholoio of the C'lub” in Pedagu^mii Setnifutry, \ol. 
xvui (luj i) 353-414, Herrmann, CJertrud, Farmen dts 
Gemetmcha/ttlebens jugemiheher Madihtm (l.etpiiic 
I92<y\ suppl. no. 2 to Zeii^ehnjt fur angci^andte 
Psy nidtfgte^ vol. xlvi (1929); Thrasher, F. M, The 
Gang (Chicago 1927); McKoun, II. C., A'c/ioo/ Club$ 
(New York 1929); Rohrbach, Q. A. W., Son^ Athletic 
Student Acttz'ittes in the Setondary Sthool (Philadel- 
phia 1925); Russell, C. E. B , and Rigby, L. M., 
Working Club^ (I^)ndon i<>o8); Neuman, B. 

Paul, The Boys' Club in Theory ami Praitice (London 
1900); Bcmhetmcr, C. S , and Cohen, J. M., Boys' 
Clubs (New York 1914); IXiuglass, H. Paul. Ilrm: Shall 
Country Youth be Serfed? (Nev^ York 1926); Doggett, 
L. L., History of the Yi/ung Men's Chnitum Assoaa^ 
Uon i8f4-i86i (New York 1922); Holden, A. (\, 
The Settlement Idea (New York 1922); Young 
Women’s Christian .\ssaJciations, The Girl Reiene 
Moiement (New York 1921); Wade, E. K , Twenty^ 
One Years of Scouting (Ixindon 1929); Richardson, 
N. E., and Ixximis, C3. E., The Bay Scout yfovement 
Applied by the Church (New York 1915); Coriah, R. S., 
**Csitholics and the Boy Scout Mov'ement” in Month, 
vdL cxxxiv (1919) 398-406; Devas, B. W., '’Catholic 
Boys* Clubs in London” in Dublin Rniefv, vol. c liv 
(1909) 339-5^; Goyau, Georges, “Une ’chevalerie’: le 
•ooutisme catholique” in Le correspondant, vol. 
cclxxxii (1921) 302-15; Alexander, Thomas, and 
Parker, Beryl, The New Education in the German 
Republic (New York 1929); Harper, S. N., CwU 
Training in Soviet Russia (Chicago 1929); Oimock, 11. 
S.. and Hendry, C. E., Camping and Character (New 
York 1929); Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Grm^ Leaden and Boy Character, ed. by A. J. Gregg 
(rev. ed. New York 1927); Williamson, M. A., The 
Social Worker in ^Jroup Work (New York 1929); 
Sheffield, A. D.. Training for Group Experience (New 
York 1929); Newsletter, W. 1., Wawokuje Camp, A 
Restart Project in Group Work (Cleveland 1930). 


BOYVE, Edouard DE (1840-1923), French 
coopenitor. I)e Boyve, the son of an English 
mother and French Protestant hither, was aent 
to England for his education. lie returned to 
France and after his marriage became interested 
in the social aspects of religion and in institu- 
tions for the amelioration of poverty. In 1885 
met Vansittart Neale, then secretary of the 
British Cooperate c Union, and resolved to 
introduce a similar institution in France. Pro- 
ducers* ccMipcratives liad been established in 
France hince the forties; in 1885 they numbered 
o\cr three hundred but they lacked the common 
bond of a dclinite program. With the aid of 
Auguste Fabrc, a Fouricrist, and other friends in 
Niines, dc Bovac founded on July 27, 1885, the 
Union CcxiiHTative, which included about a 
hundred societies. For twenty-seven years, until 
its fusion with an alliance of socialist coopera- 
ti\es lo form the existing Federation Nationale 
dcs Coopcrjtnes de Consommation, he was the 
guiding spirit of this organization. During this 
period he op|>osed the demands of the more 
radical wing for the c\clu.sion fnim the union of 
profit sharing cnterpri.ses and of certiin t>pea of 
producers’ cooperatives. De Boyve ’s interests 
were not conlined to the French cooperative 
mcnement. In 1886 at the British cooperative 
congress in Plymouth he suggested the forma- 
tion of an international organization. Thi.s pro- 
*posal was realized in the Intcrnatioiul Coopera- 
tive Alliance, of which de Boyve was made 
honorary secretary for life. lie was also one of 
the founders and president for life of the Associ- 
ation du Christianisinc Social. His career re- 
mains an admirable example of the accomplbh- 
ments of a middle class Christian socialist. 

Charles Gidb 

Consult: Gide, Charles, V Scale de Ntmes (Paris 1927)- 

BRACE, CHARLES LORING (1826-90), 
American social worker. After a varied career, 
including training for the ministry, travels 
abroad and even a brief imprisonment in Hun- 
gary under suspicion of radical ideas agaiiut 
the new empire, he settled in New York City 
and devoted himself to relieving the depressing 
condition of slum children. As a jresult of twenty 
years of unrestricted immigration slums were 
rapidly developing and crime and poverty in- 
creasing among the children. Tb combat these 
harmful influences Brace founded in 1853 the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York, the fust 
oiganization of this type in the United States. 
Although other child welfare agencies have 
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outstripped It in certain specific measures it 
renuiins the largest and most comprehensive in 
program of any in America. The society made 
a great many innovations in child welfare work 
which Iwvc since become generally accepted. 
These include the founding of model tenc- 
mentSy cr6cheSt seaside sanitaria for mothers 
and infants, children's summer homes, clubs 
for boys, industrial schools for girls and news- 
boys’ lodging houses. Early in its history it 
instituted a system of placing homeless children 
in family homes in the country, which was a 
radical departure from the current j^ractise of 
caring for them in pocjrhouscs. Although this 
innovation exposed the society to sharp and 
widespread criticism it served as the beginning 
of the modern system of the placing out of 
children, now recognized as fundamental in 
child welfare programs. The society also accom- 
plished valuable work in connection with the 
public schools: it established free kindergartens, 
schools fo** crippled children, free classes for 
mental defectives, school gardens, free dental 
clinics and mothers’ meetings and w^as respon- 
sible for the appointment of school nurses and 
truant officers. Brace scr\'ed as the executive 
secretary of the society from its foundaticn 
until his death and achieved an international 
reputation as a pioneer in philanthropic method. 

Owen R. Lovfjoy 

Important mtrkr. The Races of the Old World (New 
York 1863); Short Scrmofis to Nvmboys (New York 
1866); 7 'he Dauftcrnus Clashes of A’m Yofk (New \uik 
1872, 3rd ed. 1880); Gesta Christi (New York 1882, 
4th cd. 1888). 

Consult: The Life of Charles Losing Brace^ cd. by 
Emma Brace (New York 1894). 

BRACTON, HENRY DE (d, 1268), English 
jurist. He had a long career as justice of assize 
and his great treatise De Icgibtis et consuctudinibus 
AngHae (written before 1256) remained un- 
equaled in breadth of scope and masterly 
treatn^ent until Blackstone wrote five centuries 
later. The number of manuscript copies extJ*nt 
attests its popularity, but it is significant that 
almost all of them arc earlier than 1350; after 
that date English law lost the taste for Bracton’s 
broad outlook and became immersed in its own 
insular technicalities. 

Greatly varying estimates have been made of 
Bracton’s “borrowings" from Roman law and 
of hia competence in that study. It seems that 
he used Roman law chiefly in subjects where 
there was little existing English law (e.g. in 
contract) and took over its arrangement and 
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some of its terminology. Such influences are 
clearest in the first part of his work, a Roman- 
esque introduction on the lines of the Institutes^ 
they are rarer when he discusses the details ^f 
the forms of action. Maitland's charge that 
Bracton mishandled Roman law is su^cct to 
Vinogradoff’s observation that JBracton used a 
form of Roman law freely modified by custom, 
a form conunon on the continent. A remarkable 
feature of his work is the inclusion of numerous 
cases from the plea rolls as illustrations of legal 
principles — cases selected from the decisions of 
his favorite judges; for the present bench, he 
remarks, is not equal to its predecessors. 

Bracton’s influence has been immense. In his 
own day he introduced a broad view and cos- 
mopolitan learning which served well in a 
creative period. Although in the later Middle 
Ages f 2 suffered an eclipse and his authority 
was denied, the first edition of De legibus (1569, 
reprinted in 1640) was used by Coke in the 
Stuart conflict, w^here Bracton’s mediaeval doc- 
trine of the supremacy of law was a powerful 
w^capon against the crown. In the eighteenth 
century his influence was at its height; Lord 
Holt was able to draw upon the Roman pas- 
sages in the treatise and thereby to introduce 
the Roman principles of bailments. Still later 
the law of easements was systematized under 
Roman influence transmitted through the work 
of Bracton. 

Two volumes of the authoritative edition of 
Bracton, dited by G. E. Woodbine, have 
appeared ^New Haven 1915-22). The edition 
by Sir Travers Twiss (6 vols., London 1878-83) 
is unreliable. 

Theodore F. T. Plucknett 

Consult: Bracton*s Note Book, cd. by F. W. Maitland, 
3 voh. (London 1887), for his life and methods of 
work. For nis Romanism and influence sec Holds- 
worth, W. S., History of English Latv, 9 \ols. {3rd cd. 
London 1922-26) vol. ii, p. 230-90, and authorities 
there revieivcd, together with Vinogradoff, Paul, 
Collected Papers, s vols. (Oxford 1928) vol. i, p. 237- 
44. For a keen examination of some of Bracton’a 
terminology, Joiion des Longrais, F., La conception 
anglaise de la saisine du XJI* au XIV* sihle (Paris 
19*5) P* 178-aoi. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM (1589/9^*6^), 
American colonial administrator and hisUMrian. 
In 1609 with the Separatist congregation he left 
Scrooby for Leyden, where he lost his patrunony 
in speculation and settled down as an artisan. 
Eleven years later in company with other 
Separatists he sailed on the Mt^flower for New 
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En^and. On the death of John Carver in the 
spring of 1621 Bradford was elected governor of 
Plymouth colonyt a position which he held al- 
most continuously until his death in 1657. His 
career, which is practically identical withtlie 
histoiy of early Plymouth, is told in his famous 
History of Plim^h Plantation (written between 
1630 and 1651; ed. by W. C. Ford, a vols., 
Boston 1912). Bradford, one of the best educated 
and most intelligent of the Pilgrims, wielded 
almost unlimited powers and was largely re- 
sponsible for the remarkable theocratic com- 
munity organization of Plymouth. He was 
elected governor each year by the General 
Court of Freemen. With a minimum of written 
legislation and with only a council of live 
Assistants” he accomplished an administrative 
task of great difficulty. He managed to free the 
colony from the control of the merchant adven- 
turers of England and laid the foundations for an 
independent church ”body-politic” based on a 
mutual compact between members who agreed 
to obey the Law of God as it was administered 
by their governor. He maintained the practical 
identity of the church and the colony in spite of 
opposing tendencies within the colony and ex- 
ternal pressure from Massachusetts l^y. Brad- 
ford was forced, however, to transfer to more 
general control the allotment of land and of 
trading privileges, so that toward the end of his 
governorship some lands had been acquired by 
non-members of the church. Throughout his 
feng administration he enjoyed the geheral sup- 
port of the colony and by his success in oiganiz- 
ing this small community on a theocratic basis 
was influential in shaping Puritan political 
theory and in promoting congregational govern- 
ment in New England. 

Herbert W. Schneider 

Comult: Usher, R. G., The Pilgrims and their History 
(New York 1918). 

BRADLAUGH, CHARLES (1833-91), Eng- 
lish secularist and reformer. The son of a pooi 
attorney's clerk in London, Bradlaugh had 
merely a primary education. At the age of twelve 
he woriu^ as wharf clerk for a coal merchant 
and witnessed and spoke at Chartist meetings. 
After a short period as a private in the army 
he became a solicitor’s clerk in London and 
acquired the considerable knowledge of law 
with which he later defended himself in court. 
In 1858 he became editor of a skeptical paper, 
the Inoest^atoTt in z86o he founded his most 
fanportant periodicali the Natkmd Rtformor^ 


and six years later oiganized the National Secu* 
lar Society. For a time he described himself aa 
an ^'atheist” although he interpreted the term 
as synonymous with "agnostic.” Later, how- 
ever, he took over the name "secularist” from 
G. J. Holyoake. Bradlaugh’s struggle with the 
authorities led to the repeal in 1869 of the 
Security Laws, thereby bestowing on the cheap 
press as great a freedom as was enjoyed by the 
more expensive journals. As president of the 
National Secular Society he established free 
thought agitation on an organized basis and gave 
the doctrine great publicity. He began in 1868 
at Northampton his long campaign to enter 
Parliament and was Anally elected in 1880, but 
because of his request to substitute an affirma- 
tion for the oath he was denied a seat in the 
House. He was successful in four subsequent 
elections, but it was not until 1886 that he was 
allowed to take his seat. Iwo years later he 
carried a law permitting aflimiation instead of 
an oath. He espoused the unpopular Malthusian 
movement and with Mrs. Annie Besant repub- 
lished Charles Knowlton’s The Fruits of Philos- 
ophy; or^ The Private Companion of Young 
Married People » He was convicted of selling 
obscene literature but successfully appealed. 
Through the wide attention that it aroused the 
trial facilitated tlie spread of neo-Malthusian 
ideas. Bradlaugh was largely responsible for the 
organization of the Malthusian Society in 1861. 
The last twenty years of Bradlaugh’s life were 
devoted mainly to political work. One of the 
leading radicals of his day, he agitated for a 
wide variety of political and social reforms such 
as woman’s suffrage, birth control, trade union- 
ism, liberation of oppressed nationalities and 
the spread of scicntiAc knowledge. He favored 
taxation and land law reform but bitterly op- 
posed the rising socialist movement. Bradlaugh 
was a man of slight culture, but his strength and 
impressiveness on the platform made him oiic 
of the most popular orators and debaters of his 
time. 

JostPH McCAbb 

Consult: Bonner, Hypatia Bradlau^, Charles Brad* 
laugh (7th ed. London 1908); Field. JaSies A., "Pub- 
licity by Prosecution” in The Survey^ vol. xxxv 
(1916) 599-tei; Robertson, J. M., A Hbtory rf Free* 
thought in the igth Century (London i^)- 

I 

BRADLET/, FRANCIS HERBERT (1846- 
1924), EngUah philoaopher. Bndlqr rtwlied 
Ghtferd and lived in retirement as fijUow rfMer- 
ton College from 1876 to the end (rf bis life* His 
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work was influential in discrediting the individ- 
ualistic English philosophy of experience and 
replacing it by Kantian-Hegelian idealism with 
its higher regard for the state and for human 
interdependence. 

The hedonistic utilitarianism of Bcntham, 
James Mill and their followers had begun as a 
radical philosophy, making for greater liberty of 
opinion, for free economic enterprise and for the 
removal of established legal and political abuses. 
But the devastating cflects of free competition 
and the factory system indicated to a newer 
generation of radicals the need for state action 
along such lines as factory legislation, compul- 
sory education or the legalization of trade 
unions. I'he Hegelian philosophy of which 
Bradley was the keenest representative supplied 
effective intellectual weaj>ona against the tradi- 
tional liberalism and the “administrative nihil- 
ism” of men like Herbert Spencer. It was Brad- 
ley’s firm contention that only by integrating his 
work in th^. of the larger whole of which he 
is a part, can the indKidual be, find or realize his 
true self. Bradley combined a profound regard 
for religion with an unfriendliness toward estab- 
lished churches. He was a most keen critic of 
Spencer’s complacent evolutionary optimism, of 
Arnold’s “Culture” and of the intellectually 
stolid positivism of Frederic Harrison. His ap- 
preciation of the natural delights of sensory and 
emotional experience led Sturt, a hostile critic, to 
class him as a “prophet of the flesh.” 

Morris R. Cohen 

Important rvorkr Ethical Studies (I^)ndon 1876, 2nd 
ed. 1927); Prtmtjdts of l^ic (London 1883; 2nd ed. 
2 vols., 1922); Appearance and Reality (Ixindon iSqSp 
and ed. 1897). 

Comuli: Ta>lor, A. E., in Briti«%h Academy, Proceed^ 
ings^ vol. xi (1924-25) \ol. \xxiv (1925) 

1-69 and i 73'-84; Siurt, Henry C., Idola theatri 
(Tendon 1906) ch. i\, Barker, Ernest, Political 
Thought in England from Uerbat Spencer to the 
Present (Ixmdon 19*5) P- *^6; Eliot, T. S., For 
Lancelift Andreutes (London 19-28) ch. iv. 

BRAF, ALBIN (1851-1912), Czech economist, 
statistician and statesman. Brif was the first 
piofessor of economics at the Czech university 
at Prague (1882-1909) and taught virtually all 
the economists who are at present active in the 
univeraitiea of Caechoslovakia. Alwa5r8 interested 
in methodological probleins, he at first pursued 
the lead of J. S. Mill, later that of the G^n 
historical school and at last found satisfaction in 
Karl Menger’a Vntmuehut^en Uber die Methode 
der Sanaluusenschi^. It was the Austrian 


method which he followed in the still important 
“Letters on the Study of Economics” {Listy o 
studiu ndrodohospoddhkim^ Prague 1897). De- 
terred by other pursuits Brdf never finished his 
principal theoretical work on the prol^mena to 
the social sciences, and even his universicy 
lectures covering economic theory, economic 
policy and public finance were published post- 
humously {Ziwt a diloy 5 vols., Prague 1913- 
24). Much more numerous are his writings on 
current practical problems such as social legisla- 
tion, banking and credit and agricultural ques- 
tions, of which the outstanding work is BHmiy 
Here se dd zmetmt (The burden which can be 
lightened, Prague 1896), a proposal to secure 
cheap mortgage credit for the small farmer. 
Brdf’s interest in agrarian problems is reflected 
also in his statistical works as well as in the type 
of org inization which he helped to found and 
direct; among these the Czech land bank and the 
rural insurance fund have survived to the pres- 
ent time. The climax of his public career came 
in 1909 when he held for a few months the post 
of Austrian minister of agriculture; he w*as re- 
appointed to the same position a year before his 
death. A revered teacher and an indefatigable 
reformer, Brdf is honored as an important public 
figure of the pre-w'ar period. 

Jan Loevenstein 

Conndf: Hor^^ek, C., in Staiistische Monatsschrffty 
vol. xxxviii (1912) 461-62. 

BRAHM\'>IISM AND HINDUISM. The 
religious history of India, while it exhibits a 
marked continuity of tradition and develop- 
ment, may be classified and treated under the 
separable headings of Vedism, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism. Vedism, an 
essentially animistic and magical religion with 
its roots in prehistoric Indo-European life, was 
brought to India by the Aryan invaders (e. 
2000 1000 B.C.). Its sacred books, the Vedas, 
have remained the basis of most of the succeed- 
ing Indian religions and philosophies. It devel- 
oped through the activities of a priestly class 
into the ritualistic Brahmanism {tioo-soo B.C.). 
Brahmanism was always peculiarly the religion 
of an intellectual minority; in its later develop- 
ments it became increasingly philosophical and 
difficult for the masses to follow. In reaction 
against the authority of the Brahmans and 
against their claim to a monopoly of admission 
to the ascetic orders there developed in the 
sixth century B.c. the more democratic and 
personal religious systems of Buddhism (q^v.) 
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and Jainism. Neither attempted to suppress the 
older religion; members of both sects, for in- 
stance, continued to use Brahmans to direct their 
fiimily worship; and even during the ascendency 
of Buddhism under the emperor Asoka (269- 
232 B.C.) Brahmanism did not completely die 
out. With the dficay of Buddhism in India tliere 
was a \*eritable renaissance of Brahmanism (c. 
100-400 AJ>.), in the course of which it devel- 
oped a more emotional emphasis and fused 
more completely the Aryan and non-Ar\*an 
religious traditions of India. It is this neo- 
Brahmanism, developing from the first and 
second centuries a.o. to the present, yshich is 
commonly known as Hinduism. Hinduism is a 
term of western origin with no corresponding 
expression in India; it may be used to designate 
such diverse groups and sects that it is some- 
times defined as any Indian religion which 
cannot be classified under another head. Hindu- 
ism possesses, however, the unity given by a 
dominant social system, by a common tradition 
based on the Vedas and by Brahman authority. 

The origin of the social system of India, so 
inextricably bound up with its religious history, 
can be trac^ to the circumstances of the Aryan 
invasi' n. The invaders from the West, repre- 
senting a new ethnological type and bringing 
a new language of Indo-European origin des- 
tined in time to cover almost the whole of India, 
fought and conquered the indigenous Dasyus 
or Dasas on the plains of the Punjab. Historians 
are still in doubt as to the relative advancement 
in civilization of the two groups, although later 
discoveries tend to indicate that the city dwelling 
Dasyus were more ci\ilized than the invading 
Ary^. As a result of the conflict the indigenous 
tribes were either slain in battle, driven to the 
mountains or reduced to slavery, until the word 
Dasa came finally to mean **slave.'’ The con- 
trast between Aryan and Dasa was that between 
fordgner and native, light color and dark color, 
Aryan speaker and mleceha^ deva worshiper 
and phallus worshiper, master and slave. Inhere 
must have been from the first much inter- 
mingling of blood with woman slaves; in fact 
such connections were regularized in the later 
kw codes (Mam ill. 13, Vasishtha i. 56). Thus 
the color difference was gradually diminished 
and the Aryans became racially acclimatized. 
The oonquored and enslaved population must 
have gradually adopted much from the religion 
of their conquerors, while probably contributing 
on thdr part phallus worship and the worship 
of mother goddesses. 


As a result of this gradual modification of 
contrasts between conquerors and conquered 
toward the end of the Vcdic age the Dasyu 
under the name of Shudra had come to be 
ranked among the four orders of Vedic society, 
albeit the last and the lowest. Brahman, Ksha- 
triyu, Vaishya and Shudra represented a graded 
organization consisting of priests, rulers, arti- 
sans and sk<\(*s. By race the first three orders 
were Aryan **t\\icc-lx)rn/* as contrasted with 
the Shudra aborigines, and possessed from Vedic 
dap to the present time privileges from which 
the Shudras were debarred. 'Fhe status of each 
of the four orders according to birth and occu- 
pation is definitely given in a text of one of 
the earliest and the most aullioritative Hindu 
scriptures, the Rigveda (x. cjo, 12). Here is 
the religious sanction of liulian caste, a system 
which, notwithstanding its defects, has fur- 
nished India with a tough and enduring social 
fabric. For thre^e thousand years Hindu society 
has been based on the recognition of diftVrences 
of race, color, occupation and status and the 
organi/ation of those difierences into the higher 
unity of an all embracing social sptein. 

'Fhe supremacy in this system of the Brahman 
order is a central fact in the history of India. 
It alone of the four original orders has main- 
tained through the centuries its id* ntity and 
distinctness. Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra are 
largely fossilized tenns, but Brahman is a living 
designation. Not only do the Brahmans con- 
stitute the aristoi'racy of India; they have been 
intellectually and religiously creative throughout 
the centuries. In the early days the education 
of the boys of the three “twicc-born” orders 
was in their hands. They must have had much 
to do with the formulation of the four ashrams^ 
or stages of life — the instruction of the youthful 
pupil, the discipline of the householder, the 
meditation of the hermit and the renunciation 
of the ascetic — which for Brahmanism and 
Hinduism constitute a preparation for the eter- 
nal world. The sacred literature of Hinduism 
from the Rigveda dowrmvard is almost entirely 
the composition of Brahmans, while in the 
various changes which have occurred in the 
development of Indian religious thought the 
Brahmans have always taken a leading part. As 
priests they were responsible for the develop- 
ment of the ritual, which tended to become more 
and more complicated. Under Brahman influ- 
ence the Vedas came to be invested wiA such 
magic power that the slightest error in pro- 
nunciation, accent or meter annulled the effects 
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of the sacrifice. Hence originated a scries of 
sciences, such as phonetics, grammar, etymol- 
ogy and meter, for the proper understanding 
and pronunciation of the sacred texts; music to 
enable the udgatri to chant the sacred formulae; 
mensuration needed in the construction of 
altars; and astronomy to calculate the right 
times for sacrifice. In all these developments 
the Brahman played a leading part. Politically, 
too, he has been a great factor in Indian history, 
whether as the purohita^ or “domestic chaplain” 
of a king, or as his prime minister. The Ar- 
thashastra^ the most primitive manual of Hindu 
political science, is ascribed to the Brahman 
minister of Chandragupta. The earliest Indo- 
£uro{Hran pn)sc, that of the Braimanas^ was 
the work of the various schimls of priestly 
training. 

An antithesis between priestly and popular 
religion existed fmm the earliest times; it is 
clearly indicated by the existence of the popular 
Athart^aved*'' a compilation of magic practises, 
side by side with the priestly Uii^rda. This 
antithesis has always tended to break down 
through the progressi\e sNntliesis in Hinduism 
of the priestly and the p>pnlar elements. At 
first the sjicred literature consisted exclusively 
of the Brahmanical “threehild knowledge,” 


comprising the three priestly I edas^ but in time 
the Brahmans made an astute concession to the 
pressure of popular religion, and the Atharva- 
veda was given the same canonical position as 
the other three. 

Indian religious development from Vedism 
to Hinduism involved succes.sive emphasis on 
“the way of works,” “the wmv of knowlcdgc^^ 
and “the way of devotion.” “'Phe way of w^irks” 
designates the stage of religion emliodied in the 
hymns of the four Vedas as expounded in the 
Btalmanas. By the time of the Brahmanas (r. 
800 D.C.) the priest and the .sacrifice had become 
central, the gods foiling distinctly into the back- 
ground- The emphasis wa.s on the punctilious 
accuracy of the whole ritual performance re- 
garded as a magical activity that produced au 
automatic result. Since the priest controlled 
the sacrifice it followed that if the sacrifice was 
greater than the gods the priest was greater 
than the sacrifice. One Brahmana text refera 
to two kinds of gods, namely, the gods, properly 
speaking, and the Brahn.ans, who arc human 
gods. This extreme heralded a needed change, 
the Upanishad movement which placed empha- 
sis on insight,rathcr than on works. 

“The way of knowledge had as its literature 


the Aranyakas and the Vpamhads {c. 700-600 
B.C.). It probably owed much to the thought 
of the “forest dwellers,” old men and women of 
the three “twice-born” classes wrho had finished 
the household stage of life. It was a more demo- 
cratic movement in w'hich Kshatriyas and evei* 
women had a part. But here top the Brahman 
undoubtedly played the leading role; not the 
Brahman priest who officiated at the altar, but 
the Brahman who had retired from the world, 
given up largely conventional religious rites and 
embraced the life of meditative calm. The ‘ new 
thought” w'as marked by new features. It was 
monistic, or monotheistic, Brahman-Atman 
being recognized as the central reality of the 
universe. Over against the changeless bliss of 
the Atman stood the w’eakness and vanity of 
mortal life not only subject to change here and 
now' bu* also — in accordance with the new doc- 
trines of karma and transmigration developed 
in the Vpanishads—hourxdi to suffer the vicissi- 
tudes involved in an indefinite number of births. 
Hence there developed a pessimistic attitude 
and the idealization and practise of an ascetic 
renunciation of the world, both coupled with a 
passionate desire for release from the bondage 
of transmigration. It is this group of doctrines 
that constitutes “essential Hinduism.” Their 
social implications have been enormous. Trans- 
migration and karma furnish the philosophical 
bases of caste; for they explain one’s caste and 
condition -n the present life as the expression 
of merit oj demerit gained in past lives. 

Brahmani:.m and Buddhi.sm, which were early 
influenced in their development by the Brah- 
manic Upanishads and the contemporary dualis- 
tic and materialistic Sankhya philosophy, fur- 
nished the background of Hinduism. Buddhism 
emphasized ethics, organized more fully the as- 
cetic life, taught non-injury {ahimsa) and through 
the character of its founder probably stimulated 
the growth of the doctrine of incarnation in Hin- 
duism. Brahmanism passed on to Hinduism (but 
not to Buddhisf**, the great social organization 
of caste, which through contact and “peaceful 
penetration” gradually extended itself through- 
out the whole of India. Brahmanism, moreover, 
furnished the religious background for Hindu- 
ism, the great mass of sacred rites and the 
worship of endless gods, which had come down 
frciin the past, and a philosophical background 
in the Upanishads. The great revival of Brah- 
manism, which was equally the birth of Hindu- 
ism, produced in addition to the old Veda^ 
Bratmana and Upanishad a new series of Uter- 
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ary documents, all the work of the Brahman 
class. These were the Putanas^ a collection of 
ancient wrttinG;s, Sutms^ the law' l>ooks, and 
the great epics, the Ramayana and the M€tha» 
bharata^ cT\btalliring the traditions of hundreds 
of years. The new spirit of Hinduism is par- 
ticularly c\ideQt in one section of the Maha-^ 
bharata^ the Phui’aitidijtta. In this monotheistic 
and eclectic phiiosoph> the doctrine of fervent 
faith, the "*wa\ of devotion’* of Hinduism, 
receives literal v expression. 

Bv the fourth or fifth century A ». Hinduism 
was fairly well c*staMi^hed with a developed 
tradition, social institutions based on the caste 
svstem and a plitlosophv adapted to the con- 
tinued absorption of new elements, new deities, 
new practises Hinduism as the product of many 
diverse stn^ams of thought and practise may 
indeed be called “an anthropological process”; 

It is not more a reli.;Km than a sckijI organism, 
since it reflects the life and institutions and 
beliefs of over two hundred million people. Its 
hospitalitv IS so gene tons that it vvclcoines alike 
the weirdest superstitions and the hightst forms 
of reiigiou.^ philosophy; so all embracing that 
it is willing to ahsiirb anv and every religion on 
the t of the earth. If Wdism represenis a 
poivtheism of nature gods and Brahmanism in 
its deepest insight the doctrine of a single 
spiritual reality, then Hinduism fumjshc*s a kind 
of synthesis of the two, namely, a revised poly- 
theism grounded in the pantheistic one ami all. 
So radical is the dcKtrine of immanence that 
the whole universe is regarded as an incarnation 
of God and hence everything in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth may l>c worshiped— 
333tOOo,ooo gods— while at the same time the 
daim is made that God is one. 

This type of religious philosophy explains 
the special form of religious growth in India. ^ 
All through the history of Brahmanism and 
Hinduism compromise and synthesis have been 
the rule — an aboriginal tribe gradually coming 
under Aryan influences, the tribe being trans- 
formed into a caste, some Aryan customs and 
beliefs being generally adopted and the ginls of 
the aboriginal tribes being connected with the 
Hindu gods as attendants or manifestations. 
Thus Hinduism has proceeded by the “mass 
movement” method, annexing whole tribes or 
communities; if it may be considered in any 
sense to proselytize it is a proselytization by 
absorption, as much social as religious. Hindu- 
ism, therefore, never developed a series of 
religious institutions. So diverse s tradition has 


neither room nor nc'cd for a central organization 
or a centml ciced; its priests need not struggle 
for secular (Kiwer, they are an essential part of 
society. In no c'oiintry are there more temples 
or more irequent religious performances than 
in India, but in contrast to western conditions 
both arc ni.untaincd .is pait of the social fabric 
and not through corporate organization. 

As \cdisiii hail cinpliasi/cd vvxjrks and Brah- 
manism in Its linal form knovvlalge, so in 
Hinduism devotion (b/iakti) i.s central. It is 
devotion to one {KTsonal god Vishnu, Shiva 
or others— that iorms the religion of the great 
mass of Hindus, a kind of monotheism, how belt 
unstable, since other gods arc recognized. Thus 
llinduisin tiiuis expression thioiigh a great many 
separate sects, each carrying some dements of 
the tradition, cadi v\ith characteristics of its 
own. The two most important sects have been 
Vaishnavism and Shaivism, worshiping the gods 
\ishiui and Shiva Kepre^eiiting the synthesis 
of innuincTable 1 <k.iI cults and veoishipid under 
innumerable h)cal fr>rms each has nevertheless 
developed certain unifying duractenstus. 

Vishnu IS an old Ncdic god represented by 
a senis of “descents” or incarnations: the 
pimcely and ethical Kama; tlie erotic Krishna; 
the heteiodox Buddha, and the one yet to come, 
the Kalki avatara, really a kind of Messianic 
anticipation within Hinduism. Krishna, prob- 
aldy an aboriginal chieftain, is celebrated in the 
Mahabharula, Later versions of the Krishna 
legend are found in the various \ishnuite 
Puranas, in which he is set forth as the bcjy 
Knshna, .slayer of demons and player of youth- 
ful pranks, and also as the lover of the gopis 
and especully of Rndha. I'he Indian drama may 
have originated here and Indian painting cer- 
tainly owes a great many of its themes to the 
Krishna legend I'hc admission of Buddha into 
the category of “descents” was late, itself an 
expression of the spirit of compromise. 

Shiva, the other great god, is worshmed in 
the fonn of his symbol, the linga (phallus). 
Shiva probably represents the synthesis of Aryan 
and non-Aryan elements, and through Sliaivism 
the phallic worship so reprohatoil in the Rig^ 
veda finally secured for itself a definite place 
in Hinduism. Shiva’s wife or Sluikti, called 
variously Kali, Dutga, etc., is the center of a 
worship even more extensive than that of Shiva. 
The literature devoted to Kali consists of the 
TVmfror— of the right band more decent and 
of the left hand less decent — strafige books full 
of magic and sorcery. 
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Other sects have had temporary or local 
impcirtance. l^ike Sikhism, a reform movement 
of the fifteenth and sixtecntli centuries a.d. 
which opposed the caste sjstem, most of them 
have become reabsorbed into the main body of 
Hindu tradition. It is this remarkable power of 
synthesis that has enabled Hinduism to persist 
tlirough centuries of change and in spite of the 
impact of a series of foreign influences. l*hus, 
when Buddhism was finally driven out of India 
through the destruction of its monasteries by 
the Mohammednii invaders in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries a.o., Hinduism merely de- 
veloped certain new aspects under the influence 
of the hostile religion. 

While the persistence and proliferation of 
Hindu culture is to a large extent a result of 
the comparative isolation of India, Hinduism 
has by no means been free from foreign influ- 
ence, nor has it failed to exert a marked effect 
on the entire world. In addition to the major 
contacts of .l''r<\idian and Aiyan, Hindu and 
Mohammedan, Indian and Kiiropean, Indian 
history has been marked by a «‘crii*s of less 
important but fruitful contacts, 'fbus the Brahmi 
and the Kharoshthi scripts AM.ie introduced 
from abroad bcn\ce!i 800 and 400 «.('. in con 
nection with trade and civil administration. A 
script, apjvarenliy even older, found on the 
Harappa seals, may prove to be a memorial of 
an earlier connection between the Indus Valley 
and the Kuphrates. For two centuries the west- 
ern Punjab formed a frontier province of the 
Persian Empire. Alexander the Great after his 
military raid into India left on the western 
frontier some Greek colonics modeled after the 
Greek city-state. As a result (Jrcek artistic 
influences combined v\ith those of inilia to form 
the Gandhara schoi’il of sculpture which is 
closely connected with the Mahayana type of 
Buddhism. From 100 b.c. to 600 a.i). Sevthians, 
Parthians, Kushans and Huns invaded India 
and w^rc sw'allowed up in the population; while 
during the first two Christian centuries ther^ 
was considerable commercial intercourse be- 
tween India and the Roman Empire. At the 
same time Indians were pcnetniting into other 
countries. In addition to the preaching of Bud- 
dhism in the Mongolian world there was a 
Hindu migration into Cambodia and Jav*a which 
was notable for its artisan* accomplishments in 
architecture and sculpture. Asceticism inviided 
the Christian church first in Egypt, pmbably 
coming from India, the true home of the ascetic 
life. From the fifth to the seventh century 


Buddhist pilgrims from China visited India. 

Since the eighteenth century the literature of 
Brahmanism haS had a profound effect on 
European thought and culture. The Rigveda. 
as studied by the great orientalists, has given 
rise to the new sciences of comparative philology 
and comparative religion and has profoundly 
influenced the whole range of Indo-European 
studies. 'Fhc Vpanishads even in a most imper- 
fect I^atin translation greatly impressed the 
German pessimist Schopenhauer, and through 
the c\po.sitions of such scholars as Max Muller, 
Deussen, Olden berg, Das Gupta and Radha- 
krishnan they arc becoming more and more 
influential in the philosophical thought of the 
world. Tlie Bhagavadgita and to a less extent 
the Yoga of Patanjali are fundamental sources 
of the ti'^aching of Mrs. Besant and the Theo- 
sophica! Society, and through the Hindu propa- 
ganda in the West as established by Swami 
Vivekananda they are taught in many Vedanta 
societies in Europe and America. New Thought 
and Christian Science, if they do not owe some- 
thing directly to Hindu sources, at least have 
resemblances to Hindu teachings. 

At the same time far reaching changes have 
been inaugurated in India by the foreign influ- 
ences which have touched and molded it since 
about 1800 A.D. — British administration, English 
education and Christian missions. The vast 
system of British administration has helped to 
create th^ idea of a united India and has fur- 
nished adi.i niatrative training for multitudes oi 
Indians. Euiicational, medical and philanthropic 
work, especially on behalf of the depressed 
classes, has established in the Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan communities new standards of social 
service, public health and siK'ial oiganization. 
The English language as a medium of higher 
* education I. as introduced the pcc>plc of India 
to the literature and science of the West. 
Christian missions have not only built up a 
Christian community hut have led to the devel- 
opment of new ^ indu sects and their adoption 
of western methods of religious education. The 
union in modem Hinduism of Indian and 
western culture has resulted in new religious 
and social cncigy as well as in the development 
of a national consciousness. The new ideals, 
however, are still based on the strongest Hindu 
triditions. Thus the Dhagavadgita seems to 
have inspired both the non-violent and the 
violent types of agitation for home rule which 
have marked the twentieth century, 

Hinduism, according to the English census^ 
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has begun to show a decline in numbers. 
Although, as reported in the census of 1921, it 
still counted some 217,000,000 adherents in a 
total population of 319,000,000, it had lost 
850,000 since the pre\;ous census, that of 1911, 
while Islam, Buddhism and Christunity had 
increased in number. The query has also been 
raised by the* government whetlier the “un- 
touchables,*" numbering 50,000,000 more or 
less, ought to be reckoned in the census reports 
as “Hindus*’ in \ie\\ of the lack oi pri\ilegc*s 
allo^ved them by the Hindu community. In 
addition to this ap)\irent decline in numbers, 
recent >ears ha\e also been characten/ed by an 
unhappy tnction between Hindus and Moham- 
medans often resulting in not and bloodshed. 

In spite of these dithcuhics Hinduism re- 
mains the basic force in Indian life. For through 
all the changes of modem }ean> caste and the 
Brahman in the caste s\stem ha\e held their 
place at the foundation of Indian soacty. This 
fundamental institution has from the beginning 
of Indian history increased in complexity and 
ngor Not onU ha\c new caster in large num- 
bers cfjme into being b> the transformation of 
tnbes into castes, but dirterences in occupation, 
place of residence, etc haxe contributed to the 
same result so that India now has three thousand 
or more castes with an indefinite number of 
sub-castes. Modifications in caste usages arc 
taking place. Traxel in India and abroad, the 
enlargements of thought due to education, and 
the cosmopolitan influences of city life all tend 
to produce changes in such rclatnely nnn- 
essential rules as have to do with contact and 
food. But the great bulwark of caste — marriage 
restriction — still largely holds its own. More- 
over one charactenstic of Hindu society has 
been the persistence of “archaic survivals” in 
the form of primitive customs. Such are ra/i, 
or the immolation of widows (outlawed in 1829); 
in South India the occasional dedication of 
daughters to a life of religious prostitution in con- 
nection with a temple, the early marriage of gir!o 
and prejudice against widow remarriage; some 
polygamy, especially among princes and wealthy 
men; vrhzt in some cases practically amounts 
to the exposure of female infants, and general 
female illiteracy. These conditions have given 
rise to protests both within and without India. 
There is hope that the worst abuses may dis- 
appear under modem Indian leaders without de- 
stroying the inherent social force of Hinduism. 

H. D. Griswold 
Sm: IifDiAH Qubbtiqn; Cam; Rsuoion; Maoic; 


Mythologv; Asceticism; PniisinHOOD; Sscis; Yoga; 
Buddhism, Aihiism, Ari, Indian. 

Consult Camhndf^e History of India^ \ol. i, ed. by 
£. J. Ra|vu>ii (lAmdon 1922), Lliot, C. N. E , Hindu* 
tim and liuddhi^m^ 3 \i'ls (I^mdon IQ21) >ols. i-ii; 
Webrr, Max, (letamnulte Aujsutze zur Religtom* 
soztolof^, 3 \ols. (Tubingen 1920 2i) \ol 11, Hindu* 
nmus umi iiuddhismus, Maidonell, A A., India's 
PiiKt (Oxtord 1927), OldrnlierK, 11 , Dw Lehre der 
I pantshaiim urui die Anfan^e drs Buddhismus (CjOt- 
tini;en 191s). nicKnnheld, M , 7 /<i* Religion of the 
I tda (Nt\i \ork 1908), Pratt, J II , India and its 
taiths (Iloston 191 s). 1 arquliar, J N , Modem Re* 
Itgtuus Mtnemtnts in India (New \ork 1915). See 
also relevant articles in llastini^* hncyclopedia of 
Riltgion and Ethics, 

BRMLLE, LOriS (1S09-52), imentor of a 
system <if tangible points to enable the lilind to 
read and write Braille, who had lost his sight at 
the age of three, began to teach the blind when 
he was nineteen, if not younger. In 1S29 he 
invented a system whereby lettcis ot the Roman 
alphabet, figure's and notts of music were repre- 
sented by an arrangement of embossed points. 
He was not the* first to devise a method of lead- 
ing and vvnting lor the sightless, there had been 
earlier eflorts in this direction, the first rieordtd 
attempt be'ing in Spain in iqiy BrailleS svstem, 
however, vviis superior in that it substitute. d for 
the actual letters or other essentially visual 
symbols units of raised dots more easily per- 
ceptible to the touch and, above all, capable ot 
hieing written and read bv the same hand. In 
toneiseness, legibility and ease of learning it was 
also an improvement on the system of raised 
pr>ints devised a few years previously hy Charles 
Barbier, in vvhieh signs represented phonetic 
sounds rather than letters and were too large to 
be read hy a single touch Braille aintinued to 
impmvc his system until 1834, and five years 
later made it puhhe in his pamphlet, Nouveau 
procede pour representtr par des points la forme 
mfme des littres . . . j Vmage des aveugles 
(Paris 1839). 

The new method met with considerable oppo- 
sition, particularly from seeing teachers of the 
blind, and was not adopted until 1854 even by 
the school where Braille himself taught. Its use 
in the Hnitcd States dates from i860 and in 
England from 1868. Many modified and com- 
petitive systems were developed, particularly in 
the United States. In 1888 a proposal for a 
standardized type was made at Dresden, but it 
was not until 1916-17 that American orpniza- 
tions, not without sacrificing m^or points of 
superiority in their own system, agreed to accept 
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the Revised Braille/* which was based largely 
on British practise. As a result a uniform alpha- 
bet is now cominfi' into general use throughout 
the world. Ihe Braille invention , which facili- 
tated for the sightless tangible writing as well as 
finger reading, completely transformed their 
education; it has given the blind, especially those 
who lose their sight early in life, the jv^ssibility 
of a remarkable degree of independence in 
study, work and recreation. 

LrcY Wright 

Consult: Institution Nationale dcs Jfunes AwukIcs, 
Compte rendu de la Jete du lenU naire de I .suis Jhaille 
(Paris 1910); Illin«\vorth, \V. H., llistaty of the Edma- 
tion of the Wind (l^indon 1910); Best, H.irry, The 
Blind (New York 1919) p. 3i;5 410; Villi y-bcsme- 
serets, P. 1 -. J., Le wonde di\ twen^lrs (Paris 1914), 
English translation (lx>ndon 1922) th. ii. 

BRANCH B.’WKINCr is a form of bank organ- 
ization which comprises in addition to the “unit 
bank” or head oflice a number of branch offices 
under the r^^ntrol of the central nianagement; the 
accounts and liabilities of the branches arc 
usually a part of the general accounting and 
general liabilities of the head office. 'Phis de- 
scription applies to branch banking in the strict 
sense of the term. There exist, however, sever J 
types of branch banking in which control and 
management are not so centralized. Thus 
branches, while constituting an integral part of 
the general organization and operating without 
capital sUK'k of their ow’n, may be developed 
as autonomous units with local boards of dircc- 
tfirs which lix their jxilicy. A greater degree 
of independence is atlorded where different 
branches exist as separate establishments with 
their entire stock owned by the head office, 
called in this case the parent bank. Again, chain 
banking, or gnnjp banking, based on the control 
of a number of bank units through stock owner- 
ship by an individual or a holding company, is 
in some as|)ccts a loose fr>nii of branch banking; 
it raid's, however, special problems which do 
not appear in the more integrated forms of 
branch banking. 

While branch banking is in part the result of 
competition among banks and is to that extent 
similar to the amalgamation and concentration 
found in other lines of business activity, it 
deserx'cs special attention because it brings up a 
number of important questions of public policy 
not found elsewhere. In concrete form it raises 
the question as to the extent to which the bank- 
ing organization can safely be trusted with the 
function of shifting at will the fluid capital of the 


community from one locality to another, thereby 
tending to alter local rates of interest and dis- 
count and presumably to smooth out inequali- 
ties in such rates. It has been argued that branch 
banking exercises this power in an undesirable 
way. While one gnjup of critics has occasionally 
chaiged that banks with branches transfer funds 
from city to a)untry districts and there “tie 
them up” for unduly long periods, the more 
usual complaint has been that country districts 
are drained of their fluid funds for the purpose of 
supplying the needs of commercial and financial 
centers. It is undoubtedly true that branch 
banking, more than any other type of bank 
organization, facilitates the flow' of funds and 
that under certain circumstances there may be 
some basis for both of these a)ntentions. The 
actual effect of branch banking depends obvi- 
ously 1 pon the policy of the governing body of 
the bank with reference to the types of paper 
which it deems most suitable for the investment 
of bank funds. While the older and more con- 
set vative theories of bank operation naturally 
favored the concentration of cash, through 
branch banking, in commercial centers, this is 
not necessarily the case under present condi- 
tions. The essential quality of branch banking is 
that of pmviding an easier flow of funds from 
one community to another and is seen in its best 
and most effective application in connection 
with international operations. 

The OMCstion of branch banking has assumed 
the aspcci 'f an urgent political problem only in 
the United States. While the merits and faults 
of branch banking were seriously discussed in 
various countries before the war, it is true 
on the w’hole that in every' important commercial 
country w ith the exception of the United States 
branch banking has for many years been re- 
garded as an accepted element in the banking 
system subject to vary'ing degrees of restric- 
tions In America the fact that in former years 
combinations of capital and the “money trust** 
occupied a pm* inent place in public discussion 
explains in part the unusual interest of the 
general public in the problem of branch banking. 
The belief that large city banks drew fiin^ 
away from the country, the experience, un- 
fortunate in some particulars, with the form of 
branch banking attempted by the First and Sec- 
ond Banks of the United States and the general 
desire on the part of the indixidual states to 
retain control over their own banking and 
financial systems were the chief factors which 
tended to promote the growth of feeling and 
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Ic^slation hostile to branch banking. The adop- 
tion of the National Bank Act in 1863-^ 
crystallized antibranch opinion and practically 
committed the federal go\ eminent to the so- 
called *‘unit system'* ‘of hanking. While the 
hanking la\is of the sc\cral states were not so 
positive or se\Qre, they followed on the whole 
the lead of the federal go\ernment. A tendency 
to change became apparent only alter the open- 
ing of the twentieth century 

£\en prior to that time certain interrelations 
between banks had dc\ eloped as a necessary 
phase of American banking. There had emerged, 
under the national banking system, the so-called 
correspondent plan whereby omiitiy banks 
grouped themselves under the leadership of 
banks in reser\e and central reason c cities. 
Frequently as many as four or fi\e thousand 
country banks were numbered as correspond- 
ents of a single city hank; and while it was true 
that each country bank might ha\e scwcral city 
correspondents, in practise it usually tended to 
establish close relations with only oiu In this 
way a rough substitute for the Luropcan branch 
bank system was developed. Another means of 
interbiiik control was afforded later, especully 
durif the nineties, by the practise of organizing 
local trust companies or security conccTns as 
state corporations and having their entire stock 
owned by the national banks responsible for 
their establishment. The tnist company or ctir- 
poration sometimes purchased the stock of 
groups of country banks, thus enabling a single 
laige bank by its ownership of an auxiliary cor- 
poration to control a group of banking institu- 
tions scattered over the country 
After the opening of the present century 
modifications in state law's, changes in adminis- 
trative practise, or in a few cases court decisions, 
led in some states to the recognition of branch 
banking. Branch banks began to compete fairly 
actively with independent or "^unit** banks in 
several parts of the country. The Federal Re- 
serve system organized in 1914 did not, as some 
had expected, retard the development of branch 
banking, but in certain particulars accelerated it. 
The World War gave a vigorous impetus to 
consolidation in all branches of business activity, 
including banking. After the war bank mergers 
and amalgamations became even more numer- 
ous, and in a few states where branch banking 
had meanwhile taken root such mergers resulted 
in establishing closer ties between the institu- 
tions which had previously been combined as 
separate offioea or branchea under a single com- 


mon ownership. This movement became espe- 
cully prominent in California but it also made 
rapid headway m certain other states A statisti- 
cal summary of branch banking de\ciopment in 
the past quinquennium is given in tlie table on 
page 6S1 . 

By the middle of 1928 ten states permitted the 
establishment of branchc*s in and outside the 
h'^me city, twelve pei nutted them only in the 
Iiuine city or county and twenty explicitly pro- 
hibited the i^tablishment of new branches. The 
*‘brancli oanking area” is thus limited to twenty- 
two states, although there are in addition eight 
states which tolerate the operation of existing 
branches. On Fcliruary 2^, 1927, Congress 
passed the so-called Mchadvicii Act, one 
avowed purpose of which was to kgali/c under 
spcciliid cxinditions the creation of branches 
in cities but to halt the development of branches 
outside of the citv in wliich the parent r>fhcc was 
located by forbidding new cxtracity branches 
to national banks and by excluding from the 
Federal Reserve sysUm such state i)anks as 
might seek a widespread development l*hc hill 
did not, however, result in furthering to the 
extent expected tin intracitN gn)Wthof l)raiKhes; 
while It probablv tended to sten otvpe and clicck 
tlu; further expansion of the rnoi 1 nient in 
general, other forces which ixcici'»<d a muth 
greater influence masked its o|H.ration 111 
practise. 

Branch hanking presents also problems m 
bank management. From the outset the serious 
question confronting branch hanks has been 
that of (obtaining detailed knowledge of local 
conditions and giving a multitude of relatively 
small borrowers as much individual attention as 
can be afforded by small local banks. Efforts 
have been made to meet this problem by creat- 
ing local boards of directors, recruited in part 
from local business circles, and sometimes by 
vesting in brancli managers almost absolute 
powers over loans up to a specified amoiyit. It 
may fairly be said, however, that this phase of 
branch banking still offers considerable difficul- 
ties of central management. Locally an operating 
difHcuIty is experienced by branch banks in 
obtaining a satisfactory quota of tnen to fill re- 
sponsible positions. Those who have sufficient 
individuality and enterprise are oflien disinclined 
to remair in a branch indefinitely, while em- 
ployees of the conventional type arc usually 
unable to insure the success of a branch con- 
fronted with vigorous local competitors. The 
training of a large corps of branch managers who 
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Dbveu>pmbnt of Branch Banking in the United States, 1924'-29 
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are willing to devote themselves to the work as a 
life service anil for wliom a regular system of 
promotion is arranged has been Great Britain’s 
solution of the problem of management. In the 
United States the constant changes of ownership 
and the scmi-speculathc condition of banking 
have generally pre\cnted the adoption of such a 
policy. 

The success of branch banka in establishing 
and maintaining themselves in competition ^^ith 
local fianks, which are free fmm such problems 
of management, is explained by the fact that ti. y 
enjoy certain “internal economies.” The branch 
bank is able to dispense very largely vith reser\’c 
and to obtain coin and currency from the parent 
ofScc as it is needed; as a result it can ordinarily 
satisfy its requirements t\ith a comparatively 
simple vault and equlj^ment. Usually proper 
management of accounting systems is promoted 
through branch banking. Moreover, it can re- 
duce the expense of display, which many local 
banks consider essential as a means of impress- 


ing custom ers, and can economize on the con- 
sumption of bank supplies or “stationery,” 
always a costly factor in banking. 

The trend is toward a very great development 
of branch banking in the future. In the United 
States opposition has been steadily worn aw’ay, 
while in other countries it scarcely exists in its 
older forms. As a result of present tendencies we 
may expect the development of a system which 
will place banking offices at the service of even 
the smallest community and thus popularize and 
universalize banking accommodation. Foreign 
branch banking is likely to proceed more 
slowly but whatever may be accomplished in 
this field wall have far reaching effects. An in- 
terest in the problem is evidenced by the League 
of Nations’ surv’ey of the attitude of various 
governments tow^ard foreign branches; this has 
stimulated a tendency to insure uniform legal 
treatment. As yet success in the organization and 
management of foreign branches has not been so 
great as in the case of domestic branches. Never- 
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thdesa the experience v^ith the comprehensive 
net^'ork of branches of English overseas Ixinks, 
partly paralleled by Germany before the uar and 
imitated on a much smaller saile by the United 
States in recent years, Jhas conlirmed the belief 
that international branch banking will prove an 
inevitable complement of the grovrth of foreign 
trade. 

II PvRKia Wiuis 

Sre: Evkking, Covimfrcivi; FrniRAL Rf2«FRVE Sys- 
tem; COMBINMIONS, iNinsraiAL, iNirRNAXlOVAL 
Traof, Foreign Investmim, Impeju ai ism. 

Comult: Chapman, John M . ** Branch RankinK in the 
United States’* and *'Chain Banking" in Rip<}rt of an 
Inquiry into Contrmporarx liankinfi in the f mted 
States^ ed bv li. P. Wiilis and others, 7 \uls (rnime- 
ORiaphed, York 1926) \oI \i, ihs \tii~\i\, 

Southviorth, S. D , Branch Hankinft tn th* L mted 
States (New '\ork 1928), Collins. C V\ , 7^4* Branch 
Banking Quettion (New York 192O), Phelps, C . W., 
The Foretqn Fxpamum of Amertian Hanks (Ntw '\ork 
1927), S>kes, J4jseph, The Amalgamation \fatement tn 
English Banlnng, (l^ndon 1928), Foreign 

Banking S\ stems, cd bv H Parker Wilbs and B. il. 
Beckhait (New York 1929). 

BRANDES, GEORG MORRIS COHEN 
(1842 1927), Danish literary and social critic 
Bran was bom of a Jewish merchant family 
in Copenhagen. He vvasi from his childhood a 
sensitive and alert student and as he matured he 
grew away entirclv from the prov inciaiism w hich 
charactcTi/ed Denmark at that time. Hegel, 
Saintc-Beuve, Tame, Renan, John Stuart Mill 
and Spencer had each an individual and im- 
portant place in his development, and extended 
travels in Europe helped further to impress on 
him the implications of diverse wajs of thought 
and custom. 

Brandes' career began conspicuously on 
November 3, 1871, when he delivered in Copen- 
hagen the first of a series of lectures which was 
later to be published as Main Currents in Stne^ 
teenth Century Literature {HavedstrGmninger i 
det nittende aarhundredes htteratur^ 6 vok , 
Copenhagen 1872-90, 5th cd. 1923-24; tr. by 
D. White and M. NIorison, 6 vols., new ed. 
London 1923)* His remarks were intended pri- 
marily as a stimulant to Denmark’s fading 
intellectual energy. He demanded that literature 
forsake its idyllic romanticism and turn to the 
search for truth and *'set up problems for dis- 
cussion”; he introduced the cult of the familiar 
into art and the lure of emancipation into the 
current orthodoxies of religion, philosophy and 
morality; he tned to impress the necessity for 
the free right of inquiry and for freedom of 


thought, which was very close in his mind to 
political freedom; he revealed in the history of 
literature the interlocking influences of political 
events and social conditions and extended the 
scope of cntical inquiry to include the hteiatiire 
of a continent. But he became the target of a 
furious resentment, was denounced as atheist, 
antipatnot and cosmopolitan, the a|x>stle of 
free love, ’‘the fiend wlio would dcchristiani/c 
the country,” ami he was forced cventuall> to 
leave Denmark. Only after several jears in 
German) was it jxissible for him to return to a 
slight 1) more s\mpathetic piil)Iic and to find a 
hand of vouthfiil followers. 

Brandts inaugurated a new petiml in Danish 
literature and brought the writings of the 
Scandinavian countries to the attention of the 
rest of the world For fifty )ears he wrote books 
and ailiclcs and lectured not onl) in Denmark 
but m all the principal citic*s of the western 
world An) nuinifi sution of icahstic thinking 
was certain to command his interest and it was 
he who first rccogni/ed the power of Ibsen and 
Niet/sche. Ills desire for naturalism was 
graduall) superseded, however, by an even 
greater interest in psvcholog) and l>y a growing 
conviction of the supreme right of genius — 
Niet/sche’s eloctnne of the superman was 
wholly concordant with his temperament. His 
long list of anal)tical biographies was the result* 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Caesar, \oltaire, Michel- 
angelo, Disraeli, Lassalle arc onl\ a few of 
Brandes* heroes These works not onl v launched 
but show at its highe'st development the method 
of interpretative and imaginative anal) sis; they 
also exhibit the faults of this method in its 
tendency to draw generalizations from insuffi- 
cient and subjective premises. 

Although Brandts was primarily a critic of 
literature his interests covered the entire wrorld 
of affairs. As early as iiS04, when all Denmark 
was aroused over the war with Prussia, he had 
become interested in political problems and this 
interest developed constantly as bis powers of 
perception and judgment matured. He never 
made any attempt to become a political leader 
but he was always a well informed und stimulat- 
ing political observer. His analysis of events was 
so accurate that he achieved the reputation of a 
prophet; his volume of essays, The World at War 
{Verdenskngeny Copenhagen 1916,4th cd. 1917 ; 
tr. by C. D. Groth, New York 1917 ), contains 
many canny and stimulating observations. 
During the World War he was greetly criticired 
for his persistent neutrality — it cost him a 
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cherished friendship with Clemcnccau — ^but 
this was the inevitable result of his horror of race 
hatred and militarism. In politics as well as in 
art he was a cosmopolitan, and could never be 
drawn into merely national issues, although 
when any form of oppression was also involved 
his sympathies were always ready. To Russia, 
Finland and Poland he was known as “the friend 
of our people,” and his work on Poland, a Study 
of tht iMnd, People and Literatute (tr. from a 
series of essays, I^ndon 1903) attests the seri- 
ousness of his interest. In spite of Brandes* 
sympathy with politicd liberalism and even with 
socialism, however, he was too fieicely indi- 
vidual, too contemptuous of mass stupidity, to 
believe in democracy. Aristocratic radicalism, 
the phrase he applied so aptly to Nietzsche, was 
his political as wx*ll as his personal philosophy. 
In his later years his political mood was one of 
pessimism aiul he l<K)ked with foreboding on a 
world which he considered increasingly dom- 
inated by nationalism, Catholicism and a growl- 
ing com.r.ur.i 

Elizabith Todd 

Constdt: Brandos, Georg, Recollections of my Childhood 
and Youths tr. from the Danish (la)ndon 1906); 
Tops^Kf-Jensen, II. <j., Den diandttiariske htteratur 
fra id rare daite (C'opcnhagon 1928), tr. by I. 
Anderson (Now York 1929) p. 13-21; Harboe, Paul, 
in Outlook, \ol. Ixwiii 852-55; Porterfield, A. 

W., “'Die Return ol Geoig Brandeb** in New Republic, 
vol. xxxi (1922) 44-47; Boyd, H. A., in Neto Republic, 
vol. I (1927) *43-44- 

BRANDTS, FRANZ (1834-1914), German in- 
dustrialist, prominent in Catholic social reform. 
After a period of residence in England, Brandts 
introduced textile manufacturing into what later 
became the textile center of IVliinchen-Cilad- 
bach. He early established in his own plant the 
reforms which he advocated for industry as a 
whole. 'Fhese included the recognition of shop 
committees and of freedom of association by 
workers, housing refomis, the extension of em- 
plo3mtent opportunities to handicapped workers, 
the exclusion of mothers from factory la’ 'r, 
temperance W'ork, the establishment of work- 
men’s libraries and many other “patriarchal” 
employers’ projects until then unknown in 
Germany. In 1880 he founded the Arbeiterwohl, 
the union for workers’ welfare for Catholic 
employers and sympathizers, and in 1890 the 
Volksverein fiir das Kaiholische Deutschland. 
A dominating personality, he set on foot in many 
organizations of private and public character an 
effective pro{>aganda for the introduction of 
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protective labor legislation and social insurance. 
With Hitze he converted the (Catholic) Center 
party and German Catholicism to a program of 
social reform by the state. 

Theodor Brauer 

• 

Consult: Brauns, II., “Franz Brandts" in Sosiale 
Revue, vol. xiv (1914) 401-08; Hohn, W., Franx 
Brandts, Fuhrer cics Volkes, no. la^ (Munich 1914). 

BRANTING, KARL IIJALMAR (1860-1925), 
Swedish statesman and leader of the Social 
Democratic party. Branting, the son of a wealthy 
professor, came in his student days under the 
influence of radierd democratic ideas and later 
established contacts with labor circles, to which 
he was attracted by his social sympathies and 
pcjlitical ambitions, lie began by writing for the 
liberal press, and in 1886 became chief editor of 
the Social-Demokraten, His influence as a 
ioumaust, which W'as due to his pointed and 
spirited st>le, prepared him for a {x>litical career. 
In 1889 he was important in persuading the 
trade unions of the necessity of political action, 
and ser\ ed as one of the founders of tlie Social 
Democratic party. His leadership was scx)n 
recognized; in 1896 he was elected to the Riks- 
dag and in IQ07 beaime chairman of the party. 
His goal as party leader was to strengthen the 
position of labor by parliamentary methods, and 
in parliament he fought indefatigably and suc- 
cessfully for social and political reforms, such as 
unhersal pension insurance (1913), compulsory 
accide*.l insurance (1916), the eight-hour law 
(1919), tl «* extension and democratization of the 
franchise. He was minister of finance in 19179 
and premier in the cabinets of 1920, 1921 and 
1924. 

Although he was essentially a pacifist, Brant- 
ing pursued a zigzag course in foreign policy. In 
1905 his influence was important in averting a 
W'ar between Sweden and Norway, but in 1914 
he voted for increased armaments. During the 
war he advocated strict neutrality for Sweden 
and made efforts to secure a cessation of hostili- 
ties, but was known to have strong pro-Entente 
sympathies. In 1919 he exhibited a strong anti- 
l^lshevist bias at the meetings of the Second 
International in Berne. Elected to the Council 
of the I-^caguc of Nations in 1923, he made a 
sincere attempt to reorient the League in ac- 
cordance with Wilsonian principles, but was 
successful in influencing only individual deci- 
sions. In 1921 he was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Branting w'as a statesman rather than a 
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philosopher. He oi;^ni/cd the great majority of 
Swedish labor iindtr the banner of bouigcois- 
radical rather tlian Marxian socialist ideals. His 
prestige as a IalH)r leader and parliamentarian 
was enormous, although he was ne\er free inim 
opposition. 

WiuiUM GRoncopp 

Consult: jpniis^n, O , Soctahh wokratien i Si crit^e 

(Stockholm llehcrUx Uudoli, Zur (stuhuhtethr 

Atbeiterbctii^fo^ m Sthntd^n (Icna Ilansomc, 

M., in lirothi rhcMul ot l.(KOin«*tiv(*l ni*imcr*,yatirttitl, 
\ol. h\(iga<;> sh md 306, (jrotkopp, \V 
Itsmua and Wirklichktit” in An/m fur SozuiluMtn^ 
sthaft und Sozuilpoltttk, vol Ivi (1926) 781^-98. 

BItVNTS, VlCrOR (iS^h igi;), Belgian 
Social Catholic rtloimer, economist and his- 
torian In iSSi he was apf^iintc d piolc'^sor at the 
Catholic I^nncrsity of la^inain and thereafter 
lectured on political econonu in the law faculty 
and taught histor) in the lacultv of philosopliv 
and letters. In the same \car he founded the 
Societe Beige d'kconomie Sticiale, which was 
modeled after the Le Play stKKt> at Pans and 
exercised considerable influence on the intellec- 
tual circles of the Catholic party in Uidgnim. He 
was also among the founders of the .Vssociation 
Internationale pour la Protection la^ale dc*s 
Tia\ailkurs, which ma) in some measure be 
regarded as a precursor of the Labor Office of 
the I^gne of Nations. 

Bmnts wrote a number of inductixe studies on 
mediaeval and moiicrn economic conditions and 
on social police, in whiiti he displaced a par- 
ticular interest in the welfare of the peasantry 
and of the urlian handicraftsmen. In his most 
important work, Let grands t Itgms de Veconamte 
pfAitupte (Ix>inain 1901, 4th ed. i^;o4}, he ques- 
tioned the xaiidity of the classical ccorKimic man 
and the finalit}* of economic laws, and asserted 
chat economic behavior is subject to the moral 
law as embodied in religious norms. He found 
the cause of unemplovment, capitalist exploita- 
tion and other evils of the prcsimt order in the 
elcv'ation of economic activity to an end in itself. 
He preferred the regulated economic system of 
the Middle Ages and emphasized the ameliora- 
tive role of the small scale producer even under 
modern conditions. In his La petite industrie 
taniemporaine (Paris 1902) he attempted to dis- 
prove statistically Mar\*s prophecy as to the 
eventual disappearance of small scale industry. 

Brants was the most outstanding as wxll as the 
most authoritative of the Belgian economists 
who upheld the social doctrines of the famous 
encyclical Rerum nuvarum issued by Pope Leo 


xiii in 1891. After 1886, when protective labor 
legislation was introduced in Belgium, he 
exercised, despite the opixisition of the Catholic 
Conservative party, some influence on the 
Githolic govenunent in office. His work on 
behalf of international labor legislation (La 
legislation iomparet tt tnttrnaltnmde du travail^ 
Louvain 11)03) made him well known abroad. 
He was an excellent teacher and had a numl^r 
of distinguished and influential disciples. The 
success of the scluxil of social and |x>liticai 
sciences at the University of lamvain is due in 
laige part to his eflorts. 

Ernest Mvhaim 

Consult 'rirlint*f‘n, ("harle'., in Unixcpiilt^ (\uho 1 i<iuc 
de iou\ain» Atmuatrt foil (Ixiuxain 1924) p. 
436 SO- 

BRASSLY, 'PIIOM \S (i8o«;“7o), British rail- 
rotul crmtractoi and hnildir. lie c«ime of a 
iainilv of small landownt rs and began Ins career 
b) worl ing as land agent ami surveyor. In 1834 
he sccnriil a small contract on one of (ieorge 
Stephenson’s pro)ccts Lirgcr lailway commis- 
sions followed rapid!) in hngland. In 11841 he 
contracted with an Anglo -1 nnch coinpaii) to 
build the Pans-Roiien railwac, the first impoi- 
tant line in France BhIsscn’s chief work as 
railway builder was clone in England and on 
the contimnt, and nearlv cvirv Eiiffkpcdn coun- 
try possesses a sample of his construction woik. 
He also built lailwavs m \ijstialia. the .\igen- 
tine, India and Uanacki His activities as con- 
tractor included the trans}M>rLitK)n of thousands 
of laborers to various countries, the* operation 
of equipment plants and rolling mills in Lngland 
and on the continent and tlie financing of 
difficult railway oiterprises. As a conse<|ucnce 
of his undertakings the technique of railway 
building was spread over many parts of the 
world. 

Brassey was notable for his skill in handling 
his suliordinatcs. He built up his own staff of 
subcontractors and engineers, among vvhftm he 
distributed responsibility. His principal agents 
shared in his profits and with tlyem he talked 
over his labor diffiailties. I Ic mainkined schools, 
churches and other community tervice for his 
employees. Believing in payings according to 
results he increased wages in pro|)ortion to tlic 
progress of each employee. Bra88<^ realiml that 
work may he cheap when wages are high, and 
without voicing a theory he sounj^t to increase 
efficiency by advancing wages above the usual 
rates paid in the areas where he ojjeratcd. This 



policy appears to have resulted from his obser- 
vations of the comparative efforts of laborers 
from different countries on different wage scales 
and dietaries. 

Lfland H. Jenks* 
Consult: Arthur, Life and* JxAoun of Mr» 

1805-1K70 (Undon 1872); JenksT L. IL, 
Ihe Migration of British Capital to 187$ (New York 
* 9 * 7 ) P- 134-38. 176-77- 

BRASSEY, THOMAS, First Earl (1836— 
19*8), British {political and social reformer, son 
of Ihoinas Brassey, the railway contractor. 
Forsaking the practise of the law he became a 
member of the House of Commons, remaining 
there for eighteen years until he was raised to 
the peerage in i886. In Parliament he specialized 
in naval, maritime and industrial questions, 
upon which he also lectured and wrote exten- 
sively. His encyclopaedic work on The British 
Navy (5 vols., l^ndon 1882-83) outlines his 
program for the navy, including reforms in the 
adininistr/d’^'n of dockyards and naval pay as 
w'ell as in general policy. His views on industrial 
questions are contained in Trades Unions and 
the Cost of Labour (I^^ndon 1870); Work and 
Wi^es (Ixindon 1872); Cooperative Production 
(Ixmdon 1874); lACtures on the Labour Question 
(I/mdon Foreign Work and English Wages 
(l^ondon 1879). Brassey championed trade 
unions when they were barely tolerated by many 
of his liberal associates, advocated industrial 
arbitration and cooperation and urged ample 
legislative protection for working women and 
children. He consistently opposed, however, all 
measures, including those of the trade unions, 
in restraint of production. Backed by his father’s 
experience in railway construction he vigorously 
and continually assailed the persistent fallacy 
that low wages or long hours imply cheap 
production. 

W. H. Dawson 
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demands, playing an important role in the de- 
.thronement of Cuza, the installation of a Hohen- 
zollem dynasty and the winning of independ- 
ence from Turkey in 1879. cooperation with 
King Carol, Bratianu worked for the centraliz.*!- 
tion of government power to develop Rumania’s 
primitive economic system. He conceived of 
economic organization as the bikis of independ- 
ence and directed his policy along Listian neo- 
mercantilist lines. In 1861 he demanded the 
establishment of a National Bank, an idea real- 
ized in 1880 when he was premier. In 1873 and 
1875 with the assistance of other statesmen he 
founded the Urban and Rural Mortgage Banks. 
In 1881 he established agricultural credit insti- 
tutions. He next gave attention to transportation 
and port development, and in 1887 after a tariff 
war with Austria he inaugurated Rumania’s first 
independent protective tariff. His policy, includ- 
ing opposition to the entrance of foreign capital, 
was successful in its aim of developing the 
nucleus of a native middle class. 

This policy was less imaginatively continued 
by his son lonel (1864-1927), eleven times 
premier. He relegated economic matters to his 
brother Vintila who, despite the economic 
changes which the years had brought, fanatically 
opposed the use of foreign capital on condi- 
tions which involved foreign control. Vintila 
Bratianu was also laigely responsible for the 
abandonment of a plan approved by parliament 
to substitute direct taxes (income tax and special 
levies u>i capital and war profits) for indirect 
taxes. TIm adoption of war time and post-w»ar 
hws breaking up latifundia (with the resulting 
Hungarian land dispute), nationalizing the sub- 
soil and inaugurating universal suffrage was 
largely due to lonel Bratianu. His greatest work, 
however, w^as the reuniting of all the Rumanian 
provinces after the World War, which Rumania 
had entered only after long negotiations con- 
ducted by lonel Bratianu. 

The Bratianu family were the leaders of bank- 


BRATIANU, a family of Rumanian statesmen. 
Ton C. Bratianu (i82i-<)i), founder of *c 
ftimily’s prestige, was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of modem Rumania. With his brother 
Demetric he was prominent in the movement 
W’hich forced the abdication of Prince Bibescu of 
Wallachia in 1848 and the election of Alexander 
Cuza, first prince of Rumania. He was a founder 
of the Liberal party in Rumania and during a 
period of political exile was involved in the 
Orsini attempt to assassinate Napoleon ni. He 
•oon directed his radicalism toward nationalist 


ing interests ht*aded by the Banca Romaneasca 
and sought the subjection of the national econ- 
omy to these interests. No concessions were 
made to concerns which had not come to an 
arrangement with the Banca, and natural re- 
sources belonging to the state >vere ceded at 
ridiculously low prices to interests headed by 
the Banca. In connection with these activities 
there grew up around the Liberal party a coterie 
of corruptionists who did much to discredit the 
state abroad. Antisemitism, rife during the lives 
of both Bratianu generations, was in part an 
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aspect of their public and private economic 
policy. 

lonel Bratianu, who held almost dictatorial 
powers until his death, was instrumental in 
changing the succession law to oust Crown 
Prince Carol. The death of King Ferdinand in 
July, 1927, vrzs a serious blow to the power of 
the Bratianus,"* and the organization of the 
National Peasant party and the liquidation of 
minor parties used by the Bratianus as political 
pawns contributed still further to the family s 
decline. Their thinly veiled dictatorship ended 
with the fall of the Vintila Bratianu ministry in 
1928, partly a result of failure to obtain a foreign 
loan to stabilize the leu, deflation of which had 
followed on the flnancial policy of post-war 
Bratianu governments. 

Aureliu Ion Popescu 

Consult: Miller, W., The Ottoman Empire and Its Sue^ 
cessors / jo/- (Cambridge, Ena. 1923); Pasvolsky, 
Leo, Economic Nationalism of the Danubian States 
(New York 1928); £\*ans, I. L., The Agrarian Revolu* 
tion in Roumania (Cambridge, Eng. 1924). 

BRAUN, KARL (1822-93), German politician 
and economist. He came of a prosperous Catho- 
lic pt^asant family and practised law before his 
election to the Nassau Landtag in 1849. Later he 
was a member of the Prussian lower house 
(1867-79) and of the Reichstag, where he joined 
at first the National Liberals and subsequently 
the German Progressive party. He attacked the 
particularism of the small (jerman . states and 
worked for the creation of a unified Germany 
under the lead of Prussia. As an economist 
Braun was one of the leading German free 
traders. In 1858 he helped to organize the Con- 
gress of German Economists and served for a 
long time as president of this organization. In 
1863 he founded the Vierteljakrschrift fur 
Volksmrtschaft^ Politik und Kulturgeschichte and 
became a regular contributor to its columns. An 
opponent of government intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs, he insisted on the abolition of all 
restrictions upon the free movement of popu- 
lation and on repeal of the legal maximum for 
interest cliarges. 

Paul Mombert 

Importani nrorkt: Aus der Mappe tines deutschen 
ReiehsbOrgerSf 3 vols. (Hanover 1874); Uilder aus der 
deutschen Kleinstaaterei^ 5 vols. (Leipsic 1869, 3rd cd. 
Hanover 1881); Randglossen zu den politischen fVand^ 
lungen der letzten Jahre (Bromberg 1878); Der Stoat 
ussd die Volkswirtschaft (Berlin 1879). 

Consult: Gnuidpierre, Ernst, Karl Brasm (Idstein 
«9a3). 


BRAUN, LILY (1856-1916), German feminist 
and socialist. She was the daughter of an army 
officer of the aristocracy, and after participation 
in the ethical culture and feminist movements 
became a socialist. 'Phe fundamental dualism of 
her character led her to seek a brilliant career as 
an individual and at the same time to devote 
herself passionately to the cause of the op- 
pressed. She thus incurred the enmity of both 
the bouigcois and the socialists. Her collabora- 
tion in l)ourgeois periodicals made her suspect in 
the eyes of the socialists and compelled her after 
twelve years of membership to relinquish all 
connections with the Social Democratic party. 
On the other hand, together with Clara Zetkin, 
she criticized the feminist organizations for their 
implicit bouigeois tendencies. Nevertheless she 
remained to the end of her life a feminist and a 
socialist by conviction. 

Lily Braun s contribution to feminism con- 
sists in combining the belief in the liberating 
power of labor with faith in the scH:ial impor- 
tance of motherhood. I'he thesis of her most 
important work. Die Frauenfrage (la;ipsic 1901), 
is that capitalism through its inability to dis- 
pense with the wage w'ork of women digs its own 
grave by destroying the family and endangering 
the w'elfare of the offspring. She w’as one of the 
first advocates of maternity insurance. 

The socialist views cf Lily BraunYmderwent a 
curious evolution. At the outset a confirmed 
believer in the class struggle, she came later to 
insist that socialism is a problem in education 
and tkit the movement must include intellectual 
as well as manual workers. She developed these 
ideas in the weekly Die neue Cesellschaft^ which 
she and her husband, Heinrich Braun, edited. 
Later she placed even stmngcr emphasis on the 
significance of the individual and changed from 
a protagonist of equality to a protagonist of 
freedom. In her Memoiren finer Sozialistin 
{2 vols., Munich 1909-11), which became a best 
seller, she gave an excellent picture of the 
socialist trends of her time in the setting of a 
somewhat fictionalized autobiography. 

Alice Salomon 

Works: GesammeUe Werke, 5 vols. (Berlin 1922). 
Consult: VoRelstein, Julie, Lily Braun (Berlin 1923)1 
Puckett, H. W., Germany's Womm Go Forward 
(New York 1930). 

BRAY, JOHN FRANCIS (i8o9-95)» 
socialist writer and labor agitator. New re- 
searches based on family correspondence show 
that Bray, who had been assunied to be an 
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Englishman, was bom in Washington, D. C., 
and in 1822 was taken by his father to Leeds, 
England. In 1835 Bray, then a journeyman 
printer, wrote to his brother in Boston that 
he had decided to take part in the labor move- 
ment and that he had principles which, if he 
acted upon them, might bring him misfortune 
but not disgrace. Under the signature “U. S.” 
he published five “I^'tters for the People” 
(Leeds Times, December, i83s-Febniary, 1836) 
dealing with natural rights and human equality. 
In September, 1837, he spoke at the inaugural 
meeting of the Leeds Working Men’s Associa- 
tion and was elected its treasurer. In November 
of that yesir he delivered three public lectures 
on “the working class, their true wrong and 
their true remedy” (Leeds Times, November 11, 
22 and 29, 1837), which formed the skeleton 
of his b(M>k Ltibnur's IVrong^ and Labour* s Rem- 
edy, or the Age of Might and the Age of Right 
(Ix^eds 1839). In 1842 Bray returned to America, 
where he worked as farmer, printer and jour- 
nalist iu and ii*.ar Detroit, continuing to I)e 
active in the ^.orkers’ cause. It is known that 
in 1854 he was engaged in writing a lx)ok, but 
there is no indiaition that this vNork was pub- 
lished. 

Labours llrongs begins with the statement 
of the “first principles of nature,” the equality 
of all men with regard to their nature and their 
wants and the importance of labor as the only 
means of satisfying these wants, l^abor is the 
essence and measure of value and is the only 
true title to property. In the existing order the 
wage received by the producer worker from 
the owner capitilist contains a smaller quantity 
of labor than that which he had incorporated 
in the product, while the surplus accrues in 
the form of rent, interest and pmfit to the 
owner. The accumulation of capital is based 
on withholding remuneration for a part of labor; 
capitalist property thus acquired through “ra- 
pacity” is illegitimate. The existence of private 
pro{)crty engenders private interests, and the 
unequal exchange of labor and remunerai..»n 
produces injustice and dissatisfaction. The entire 
machinery of government is organized for the 
purpose of protecting and maintaining this in- 
justice. Capitalist society cannot be mended by 
piecemeal reform through trade unionism, free 
trade or political action. The existing order must 
be changed, but not by force, for although force 
can overthrow existing political arrangements 
and inaugurate others it cannot generate social 
institutions. The only remedy is the abolition 


of private property in favor of communal pos- 
session, with a universal duty of labor and equal 
exchanges. The present generation formed in 
an unjust society is unfit for the new order; 
an intermediate stage nmst be provided frera 
which men may rise gradually to the final goal 
of a complete communal life. Bray envisaged 
this intermediate stage as a confederation of 
joint stock cooperative companies in which all 
means of production would be owned in com- 
mon and work remunerated in full bv notes 
which would entitle the bearer to goods valued 
in accordance with the quantity and quality of 
labor which they incorporated. Such a company 
would use self-interest as a stimulus, but would 
render exploitation through unequal exchange 
impossible. 

This book, which combines all ideas relevant 
to the w'orking class movement from John Locke 
to Rof'tcrt Owen, is written in a vigorous style 
and with a glow of conviction. The book was 
much quoted but was not a publishing success 
since it deprecated the Chartist program of 
political reforms. 

Max Beer 

Consult: Foinnell, IL S., “Intixxluction” to Enfflish 
edition of Anton Mender’s The Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour (London 1899) p. Ixv-lxxi; Beer, 
Max, A History of British Socialism, z vols. (London 
1919) vol. i, p. 236-44, and his intnxluction to the 
Carman translation of Dray’s Labour* s Wrongs en- 
titled Die J^eiden der Arheiterklasse und ihre Heilmittd 
(Leipsic 1920) p. 1-30; Ix>wenthal, Esther, The 
Ricardian Socialists, Columbia University studies in 
History, Z ronomics and Public I^w, vol. xlvi, no. 1 
(New York 1911) p. 84-100. 

BRAY, THOMAS (1656-1730), English clergy- 
man and educator. On the strength of his work 
designed for use in the religious instruction of 
poor children {A Course of Ijcctures upon the 
Church Catechism, Oxford 1696), he w'as selected 
by the Bishop of London in 1696 to go to Mary- 
land as “superintendent, aimmissary, and 
suffragan” to i organize the Anglican church. He 
did not sail, however, for almost four years and 
meanwhile he secured funds for the establish- 
ment of parochial libraries. Of these more than 
fifty were founded in America and other coun- 
tries abroad and more than sixty in England and 
Wales. In connection with this v^ork he wrote 
Bibliotheca parochialis (Ixindon 1697, and cd. 
1707), Bibliotheca catechetica; or, the Country 
Curates* Library (I^ndon 16^) and Primordia 
bibUothecaria (London 1726). Out of these activ- 
ities grew the Society for Promoting Christian 
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Knowledge (S. P. C. 1698) and the Society 
for Propagatfog the Gospel (S. P. G., i7oi)« 
concerned respectively with the development of 
elementary English and colonial education. In 
1699 he sailed to Maryland and in connection 
with hts work there wrote ^ Memorial Represent^ 
it^ the Present J^tate of Religion on the Continent 
of North America (London 1700). After a short 
stay he returned to England and became inter- 
est^ in the founding of schools for Negroes in 
the West Indies. In 1723 he formed the Bray 
Associates to continue this work and also the 
distribution of Ix>oks. A few years later his 
efforts in behalf of imprisoned debtors brought 
him into contact with General James Ldward 
Oglethorpe and he became interested in Ogle- 
thorpe’s scheme for an American colony for the 
needy and unemployed. He died, however, 
before the plan became a reality. Bray himself 
bore a great part of the financial burdens of his 
philanthropic work. 

I. L. Kandel 

Consult: Ret\ Thomas Bray\ his Life and Selected 
Works relating to Maryland^ ed. by B. C. Steiner, 
Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publication, no. 
xxx%*it (Baltimore 1901); Allen, W. O. B., and 
McOiire, Edmund, Two Hundred Years: the History 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge i6g8- 
i8g8 (London 1898); Crane, V. W., The Southern 
Frontier^ 1670^1732 (Durham, N. C. 1928) ch. xiii; 
Kemp, W. W., The Support rf Sthools in Colonial New 
York by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Paris^ Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contribiitiofit to Education, no. Ivi (New York 
1913). 

BREACH OF MARRIAGE PROMISE. The 
origin of this form of action is rather difficult to 
discover. There seems to have been a similar one 
in early Roman times which disappeared before 
the cl^ical period. In the latter period the 
recovery of earnest money, a settlement made at 
betrothal, was permitted, but that did not long 
survive the empire. When the Code Napoldon 
combined the remnants of Roman law in 
southern Europe with the customary law of the 
North, the action for breach of marriage prom- 
ise was entirely omitted. Today it is absent not 
alone in France but in all the civil law countries. 
This absence does not preclude recovery of 
actual pecuniary loss; there arc statutory or 
general tort reniedtes to take care of that situa- 
tion. It merely means that there is no civil law 
action for the breach of marriage promise built 
upon the contract analogy with its train of 
consequences. 

In both dvit and common law countries the 


early action was for spedfic performance (i.e. 
forcing the unwilling party to marry). When that 
remedy dropped out of civil law the form of ac- 
tion was not retained. The common law coun- 
tries at that time, however, found themselves en- 
gaged in a battle for jurisdiction, state and 
church, law and equity a)urts claiming what 
crumbs of litigation they could. The ecclesiasti- 
cal courts originally had jurisdiction over breach 
of marriage promise as part of their complete 
contml of the sacrament of marriage. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century the secular 
courts, declaring that the action w'as temporal 
since it was for damages and not for specific 
performance, had captured and preserved the 
action for breach of marriage pnnnise. 

The change in jurisdiction implied a change in 
theorj'. ’Fhe ecclesiastical court was protecting 
the institution of marriage; the secular court 
allowed this action, ’‘not to meddle with the 
marriage, but for damages tliat he hath not 
taken her according to his promise.” lo the legal 
mind this shift in emphasis was of the utmost 
importance. Accustomed to a static logic, it now 
thought of the marriage promise and its breach 
in contractual terms, concepts which c.irried 
mth them consequences that made abuse easily 
possible. 

In the first place the offer ancLsicceptancc, 
parts of any legal contract, were oral and often 
equivocal. It was universally granted that the 
contract did not fall within that section of the 
Statute of Frauds which required written pnx>f. 
Because of the private nature of the oral promise 
the evidence came largely from parties and was 
frequently uncorroborat^. Since the existence 
of the contract was a question of fact it was ar- 
gued before a jury, thus giving that body undue 
power and placing great emphasis on tlie per- 
suasiveness of counsel or the pulchritude of the 
plaintiff. 

The situation might have been partially saved 
had the legal mind retained full control.^ln the 
early days the contract interpretation greatly re- 
stricted the amount of damages awarded, since it 
required proof of pecuniary lois. Under the 
influence of juries and persuasivq oratory, how- 
ever, by the early eighteenth ceBtury such in- 
tangibles as wounded spirit, unmerited disgrace, 
probable solitude, had been a<Stled and their 
evaluation was entrusted largely' to the discre- 
tion of the jury. 

American courts in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, acting on the tb^ry that the 
early English disputes were purely jurisdic 
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tionali accepted the current view and allowed the 
action. We find an early Massachusetts judge 
saying with pardonable pride that the “delicacy 
of the sex • . .• requires for its protection and 
continuance the aid of the laws.” The emotional 
tone of the plaintiff’s counsel was taken over by 
the stem but human court; and in the United 
States the action was put on the same basis as in 
the mother country. 

It must not be thought that no attempt was 
made in either country to alx>lish or modify the 
action for breach of marriage promise. In 1879 
the English Parliament did what it could and 
failed. Later attempts in state legislatures met 
with a similar lack of success. A Michigan court 
declared that “while it is the policy of the law to 
encourage marriage it is not the policy of the law 
to encourage unhappy marriages.” The same 
court quoted with approval a statement that the 
engagement period should be a probationary 
one. 

It is a defect of current methods of legal re- 
search that uiidue emphasis is placed on the 
opinions of appellate courts and the acts of 
legislatures. Social aspects of the action can be 
understood only thn)ugh studies of other facts, 
and most of these studies have yet to he mad^. 
The nature of breach of promise suits, the wealth 
of the defendants, the fact that in all but a few 
cases the plaintiff is a woman, give undue pub- 
licity to a situation that may not be widespread. 
Again the wealth of the defendants and the large 
awards sought give rise to the assumption that 
more breach of promise cases are appealed than 
we expect to find in situations where less money 
or a poorer class of defendants is involved. In 
spite of the likelihood of frequent appeals only 
one hundred and nine were rejxjrtcd in the 
thirteen-year period 1916-29. While we have no 
clue to the ratio that number bears to the num- 
ber handled by the trial courts, the trial court 
statistics available indicate that the total is far 
from alarming. Only fourteen cases are recorded 
in thirteen counties in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and New York for the years 1925 and 
We know nothing, of course, of the number of 
cases settled out of court. 

On the whole the action, which has survived 
through no merit of its owm, is anomalous and 
out of date and represents a distinct cultural lag 
in an age when women are becoming increas- 
ingly independent economically. But it is not a 
much more serious problem than our blue law 
and can probably be counted on to die of inani- 
tion. As long as its use is infrequent and is con- 
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fined, as it has been, to a small section of society 
it cannot be said to constitute a'^serious jBpeial 
problem. 

Donald Slesinger 

See: Family I-aw; MarriagI; Cootract; Extortion; 
Seduction; Woman, Position in Society. 
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de mariage (Paris 1917); Bishop, J. P., New Commenta- 
ries on Marriage, Divorce and Separation, 2 vols. 
(Chicago 1891) vol. i, bk. hi, ch. xi; Keezer, Frank II., 
A TreabiC on the Law of Marriage and Ditorce (2nd ed. 
Indianapolis 1923) ch. ii; Howard, G. E., A History of 
Matrimonial Institutions, 3 vols. (Chicago 1904) vol. ii, 
p. 200-03, 281-82; Wright, H. “'ITic Action for 
Breach of the Marriage Promise” in Virginia Law 
Review, vol. x (1923-24) 361-83. 

BREAL, MICHEL (1832-1915), French philol- 
ogist and educator. Brcal was bom of Jewish 
parents in the Rhineland; he studied at Metz and 
Paris, later going to Germany where he was a 
pupil of the great orientalist Bopp. Upon his 
return to France he published important works 
in semantics, held several professorial chairs and 
was inspector general of higher education (1879- 
88) and a Member of the Conseil Superieur de 
rinstruction Publique (1880-96). He helped 
establish several pedagogical societies and fre- 
quently contributed to scientific journals. 

Brcal early became interested in pedagogy and 
in 1872 published his influential Quelques mots 
sur rinstrvetion publique en France (5th ed. Paris 
1886), an unusual book in a day and place which 
neglected pedagogical science. Pointing to the 
disasters of 1870 as an indication of the need for 
reforms in Frcn* h life, he ui^ed the remodeling 
of the French elementar}’, secondary and higher 
systems of education, especially with a view to 
benefiting from German examples, of which he 
was a great admirer. He criticized the French 
system for its rigid traditionalism, its emphasis 
on preparation for examinations rather than on 
the development of useful patriotic dtizens and 
independent creative scientists. He uigcd that in 
primary schools French be taught as a live and 
spoken, rather than a dead and written, tongue, 
that reading habits be developed, libraries 
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established and that what might be called a 
primitive form of visual education be intro- 
duced. He favored the retention of Latin in the 
lycies^ but demanded reform in methods of 
teaching so as to make its intellectual value 
greater; he especially demanded the dropping of 
Latin verse nq^ng, which he regarded as fit for 
the aristocrats of Oxford but not for the French 
peasant schoolboy. Especially in the held of 
higher education he urged a general reorganiza- 
tion after the German model. Each of the chief 
universities w'as to include the four major facul- 
ties of arts, letters, law and medicine, and minor 
universities w'ere to be regarded as potentially 
developing toward that end. The iini\crsitics 
were to be enabled to give iastruction in subjects 
hitherto reserved to the icoles speciaks, elective 
courses were to be intioduced, the number of 
examinations reduced and better working facili- 
ties — libraries and laboratories— provided. lie 
especially urged the appointment of docteurs 
tibres^ the equi\’alent of the German Priratdo^ 
cenien. Many of his suggestions, particularly 
urith regard to the universities, were adopted 
and did much to change them from lecture and 
examination schools into centers of science and 
leariiing. 

Roger Cousinet 

Consult: DihiRo y Mestre, J. M., BrAd estudio critico 
(Havana 1911). 

BREMER, FREDRIKA (iSoi- 6 s), Swedish 
feminist, novelist and social reformer. Her 
Tecktdf^ar utur hvtardagslifvet (Sketches fnim 
everyday life) (3 vols., Uppsala 1828-31), 
pleasantly realistic pictures of family life, be- 
came very popular. In her later books she 
became more and more engrossed in the prob- 
lems of family life as they touched the happiness 
of women. In 1849 she toured the United States, 
where she studied social conditions, particularly 
the reputedly high position of women, and 
found her ideal of true companionship betwem 
men and women most fully realized among the 
(^takers. Her best known novel, Hertha (2 vols., 
Stockholm 1856; tr. by Mary Howell, i vol., 
London 1856), formulated her demands for 
women. Recalling her own suffering from re- 
pression and restraint as a young girl in a socially 
prominent family, she proposed that girls be 
allowed to study whatever their minds could 
master and do any woik for which they had 
proved their fitness. She asked, moreover, that 
women should attain their majority automat- 
kally at a certain age in order to get command 


of their persona and their fortunes instead of 
going through the special legal process required 
by the law at the time, and her agitation resulted 
in the repeal of that law. She was a pioneer 
also in oiganizing women for various philan- 
thropic purpo.scs and took the initiative in 
movements for the care and housing of delin- 
quent children and of aged women, the estab- 
lishment of schools for the deaf and dumb and 
the securing of work for released prisoners. Her 
activities initiated the feminist movement in 
Sweden. 

Hanna Astrup Larsen 

Comult: Bremer, Fretirika, Sfcl/bioufofiska anteik^ 
mngar^ href o(h efterlntmaiie sknjter^ etl. by Charlotte 
Bremer, 2 \(>ls. (C)rchio 186K), tr. by F. Milow and 
E. l>onnen as Af/e, Litters and Posthumous UorAr qf 
Frednka Bremer (lA>ndon i8(>8), and America of the 
Fsfttes: Letters^ cd. by A. B. Benson (New York 
1924). 

BRIBERY is the practise of tendering and 
accepting private advantage as a reward for the 
violation of duty. I’o bribe is to control by 
means of tangible inducements rather than by 
persuasion or coercion. An offer of money or 
position shades over to such less tangible forms 
of influencing as calculated sociability. The 
conception of bribery implies choice, and when 
the element of choice is seriously curtailed we 
have to do with extortion or im{x)sition. Bribery 
•Iso involves an intention to influence and to be 
influenced in a sense incompatible with good 
faith, and passes by degrees to the offering and 
receiving of favors in which the offering show's 
but a vague desire to keep on good terms and 
the receiving entails no nMjrc than perfunctory 
thanks. The concept likewise implies that the 
nature of the duty involved is distinctly under- 
stood. As the vagueness of obligation increases, 
acts of bribery merge into bargaining, price 
setting and term making in general. The defini- 
tions of bribery which arc adopted in various 
legal systems often include acts of extortion, 
but in the main they unduly restrict the term 
to the bribery of judges, administrators, legis- 
lators or voters and fail to include bribery in 
sport, business, ecclesiastical, artistic and fra- 
ternal life. 

The prevalence of bribery in human affairs 
is demonstrated by references to n in the earliest 
records. The Code of Hammurabi, king of 
Babylon, dating from the twenty-second century 
B.C., provides that “if a man (in a case) bear 
witness for grain or money (as a bribe), he 
shall himself bear the penalty imposed in that 
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pise. * The Edict of Harmhab, king of Egypt » 
in the fourteenth century b.c. prescribes capital 
punishment for the official or priest who has 
accepted a bribe in the performance of his 
judicial functions. Ashur-bani-pal of Assyria 
resorted to bribery during his troubles with the 
Elamites in the seventh century b.c. The pro- 
vision of penalties shows that bribery was a 
problem among the Jews, Chinese and Japanese, 
among the Greeks and Romans and among the 
Aztecs of the New World. 

Bribery is influenced by many factors. A 
complicated society abounds in agenev relations 
which increase the opportunity for appeals to 
private interests, since operations which the 
individual was once able to perform for himself 
pass through intermediaries, each one of which 
is a relay of potentially distorting private mo- 
tives. W’hen new functions arise in an expanding 
society they arc indistinctly defined and inade- 
quately 8upcr\iscd. Frequently they clash with 
older practises. I’hose who are immersed in the 
new would be definitely handicapped were they 
scrupulously to respect the methods by which 
formal redefinitions of usage are to be procured, 
because general nilc making presupposes defi- 
nite knowledge of what is wanted and al«o 
leisure for the detached consideration of experi- 
ence. The very fact that they are engaged in a 
pioneering cnteqirisc implies that they are not 
yet entirely sure of what they need. Fired with 
new hopes of concrete achievement they arc 
submerged in the details of active adminisiia- 
tion and look upon delay with impatience. These 
factors cumulate in efforts to secure tentative 
and piecemeal readjustments by such short cuts 
as bribery. The process described is especially 
prominent when opix)rtunities for making large 
fortunes may be granted or withheld by the 
state. The will to bribe of the promoter in an 
expanding society is matched by the will to 
be bribed on the part of those who sene the 
old or^er. This comes about because a period 
of expansion is usually characterized by an 
increase in the standards of ostentatious con- 
sumption. Those who arc accredited agents of 
the old order are usually on a fixed salary or 
iq a status otherwise circumscribed. They suffer 
from inferiority as their returns in money and 
prestige fall off, and this sense of inferiority is 
quickly transmuted into a sense of injustice 
when the rich or those who cater to the rich 
advance more rapidly. This greates an atoos- 
phere of cynipism in which bribery flourishes, 
for the older proportion between deserts and 


rewards is upset to tlie disadvantage of the 
scrupulous, and there ensues a relapse to more 
primitive codes of conduct. The spread of the 
pecuniary calculus dissolves many ancient re- 
strictions. 

When society is disintegrating and pessi- 
mistic, resentment is aroused 4)y the general 
deprivations. A belligerent nation which has 
endured poor food, inferior clothes and unre- 
mitting exertion, and W'hose hopes of \ictory 
have been repeatedly dashed, is such a society. 
If deprivations do not fall evenly, and if simul- 
taneously w‘ith the shortages there appears a 
new class of “profiteers,*' there results an acute 
sense of injustice and much demoralization. 
Those who possess powxr share the prevailing 
insecurity and intensify the dissatisfaction by 
conspicuously enjoying their cake while they 
have it. 

Quite apart from periods of rapid or slow 
development bribery plays a principal role in 
society. Politics is always a rather unstable 
equilibrium of interests, but it is possible to 
achieve accommodations of interest which work 
smoothly for extended periods, and bribery is 
one of the instrumentalities by means of which 
provisional adjustments are reached and per- 
petuated. The analysis of American urban com- 
munities has shown in certain mobile areas a 
high concentration of interests which are in 
opposition to the legal, moral and conventional 
standard*^ of the more stable areas. Bribery is 
one of tht tools which is used to secure exemp- 
tion from :'ie enforcement of ostensibly inclusive 
standards and to temper them to local diversi- 
ties. Minority groups within empires ha^ e 
likcwi.se been able to ameliorate their lot by 
bribing the administrators who were legally 
bound to discriminate against them. These ac- 
commodatbns are maintained until the time 
when some new accession of power to the gen- 
eral or local interests disturbs the established 
equilibrium and makes necessary a new level of 
adjustment. 

The ubiquity of bribery and the feet that it 
is often resorted to where cheaper means would 
seem appropriate to the desired result suggest 
that it gratifies drives which are organized very 
early in the life history of individuals regardless 
of the particular culture in which they find 
themselves. The intensive examination of indi- 
vidual life histories shows that there is a strong 
and only partly conscious drive against authority 
which is frequently made manifest in efforts 
to bring authority into contempt. Offering a 
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bribe » often partially motivated by a drive 
to put representatives of authority in the wrong 
by inducing them to violate professions and ob- 
ligations. Anti-authoritarianism likewise showw 
itself in an exaggerated sense of guilt and in 
a resulting compulsion to propitiate authority 
by giving up j;angible goods. This o{Mrration 
appeases the sense of guilt and permits the 
individual to secure absolution from his own 
conscience for actual or contemplated acts 
against accepted standanis. These reactions are 
established in early childhood and depend upon 
feature! of the relationship of child to adult 
which ^e so general as to exist in varying 
degrees in every culture. 

The phenomenon of bribery is to be treated 
therefore as a ftinction of diverse cultural con- 
texts and likewise of certain general conditions 
in the early de\’e]opment of the individual. 

It is not surprising that efforts at the eradi- 
cation of bribery have had very qualified suc- 
cess. Bribery is difficult to control by legal 
prohibitions since, unlike cases of fraud or vio- 
lence, all parties usually get what they want and 
no one is aggrieved. The severity of the penalties 
imposed where regulation is sought by law is 
frequently in inverse relation to the success 
achieved in coping with the problem. Thus 
bribery is a misdemeanor in England and a 
crime in the American states. Bribery is often 
dealt with most successfully when private groups 
impose ethical norms upon themselves and set 
up procedures which enable them to deal w'ith 
diffioilt cases. 

Harold D. Lasswell 

See: Corruption, Political; Public Ofpice; Extor- 
tion; Interests; Politics; Machine, Politk'al; 
Lobby; Business Ethics; Morals; Public Opinion. 

BRICE. CALVIN STEWART (1845-^), 
American railroad promoter. Brice attained 
some success as a corporation lawyer before he 
abandoned active practise in 1870 to begi^ 
operating as a railroad promoter and manager. 
He was one of the first to realize the profit to 
be obtained from constructing and purchasing 
short lines of railroad which could later be sold 
to trunk lines. With this in view be had con- 
structed, and in 1887 became president of, the 
Lake Eric and Louisville Railroad (later called 
the Lake Erie and Western) tapping the coal 
fields of southern Ohio. He was chiefly respon- 
sible for the construction of the “Nickel Plate’* 
Railroad as a parallel and competing line to 
the New Yorit C^tral System. TIm Nickel 


Plate competed so effectively that Brice and his 
friends reaped a considerable profit by selling 
it to the Vanderbilt interests. In addition he 
guided the reorganization of five.small southern 
railroads and consolidated them into the first 
important railway system of the South. In the 
process he did some remarkable stock juggling, 
letting some of these lines deteriorate badly. 
His southern system was later reorganized by 
Morgan as the Southern Railway. Brice’s rail- 
road interests extended beyond the United 
Statra. He formed a syndicate to construct a 
railroad in Jamaica, W. which was purchased 
by the government in 1896. Tw'o years later 
he was interested in the Brice Chinese Syndicate, 
which received concessions tc the exclusive 
right of way for a railroad between Hankow 
and Canton, China. 

John H. Frederick 

Consult: *'The Railroad Men of Amerk^a: Calvin S. 
Brice’* in Ului^ostne of Western History^ \ol. x (1889) 
717-ai; Moody, John, The RatlroaJ Uutldvrs^ Chrem- 
icles of America senes, vol. xxxviii (New Haven 
1919) ch. X. 

BRIDGEWATER, FRANCIS EGERTON, 
Third Duke op (i73f>~i8o3), pioneer canal 
builder in England. When, disappointed in love, 
the duke turned from a life of aristf>cratic ease 
to manage his coal propt^rtics he found that 
the high cost of transporting his product to 
market at Manchester greatly interfered with 
the profitable development of his mines. To 
lower that cost he conceived the idexi of building 
a canal across country from his pits at Worsley 
to the city. ITiis project was completed in 1761. 
The resulting reduction in the price of coal at 
Manchester and the increase in his income led 
the duke to build a second canal connecting 
Manchester and Liverpool. This low^ered the 
transportation costs between these cities to half 
that for the roundabout river route and to less 
than one sixth of the cost by road and in addition 
greatly improved the service. In order to build 
these canals Bridgewater had to %ht the strong 
vested interests of the river navig|tion monopo- 
lies, land owners and others both locally and 
in Parliament. The success of^ Bridgewater’s 
ventures gave the impetus to the great era of 
British canal building which 8up|^lied the cheap 
system of inland transportation* that for over 
half a century was a leading factor in England’s 
industrial revolution. 

Gkirge Marshall 

Comtdt: Smiles, Samuel, Lives of the Engineers, 5 
volt, (popular ed. l^ioiidon 1904) i» P- >86-330; 
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Jackman, W. T., Devdopmma qf Trafisportation 
in Modern England, z vote. (Cambridge, Eng. 1916) 
vpL i, p. 36o-<66. 


BRIESEN, ARTHUR v. (1843-1920), founder 
of legal aid work in America. Bricsen was 
bom in Gcnnany but emigrated to the United 
States in 1858 and served as a volunteer in the 
union army during the Civil War. In 1868 he 
was admitted to the New York bar and in 1890 
became president of the Deutschcr Rechts- 
Schutz Vercin, a post which he retained for 
twenty-six years. The society gave aid exclu- 
sively to indigent Germans, but Briesen saw the 
need of expanding the organization in order to 
furnish aid to all worthy applicants regardless 
of nationality or race. Despite considerable 
opposition he had the charter revised to permit 
legal assistance to non-Germans, and in 1896 
the name of the association was changed to the 
Legal Aid Society. Briesen succeeded in getting 
considerable publicity for the society, increased 
its membf-'i ip, won the support of prominent 
citizens and for the first time interested mem- 
bers of the bar. By 1916 it was extending aid in 
more than 40,000 cases annually. Within the 
organization the attorneys^ contracts were re- 
vised so that they might devote all their tiaie 
to legal aid. l^hc success of the society led to the 
establishment of similar organizations through- 
out the country; in 1912 they formed a National 
Alliance of which Briesen was president. The 
National Alliance later developed into the Na- 
tional Association of Legal Aid Organizations. 
Bricsen believed that the function of legal aid 
was to further legal reform as well as to render 
assistance to individuals. With fair success he 
directed the campaigns of the society against 
practises which particularly affected the rights 
of the poor, such as the bucket shop frauds and 
dishonest instalment plan sales. Briesen’s real 
importance, however, lay not so much in his 
administrative achievement as in his personal 
influeficc. His passion for justice generated a 
vision which was translated into effective a ’on 
by his practical, driving, indefatigable energy. 

Reginald H. Smith 

Comulti Smith, R. H., “Justice and the Poor,” Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of T eachina, 
BuUetin, no. 13 (New York igig); Mapuirc, J. M., 
The Lance of Justice: a Semicentennial History of the 
Legal Aid Society 1876^19^6 (Cambridge, Mass. 1928). 

BRIGANDAGE is an antisocial activity carried 
on by groupSiOf armed outlaws usually under the 
leaderahiD of a locally famed chieftain. Brigand 
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bands resort to holdups, train attacks, plunder, 
blackmail and holding for ransom. The essence 
of all the methods that the brigand utilizes to 
gain his ends is terrorism and violence. Occa- 
sionally he engages in smuggling, selling contra- 
band and rustling cattle across frontiers, but 
these activities are more characteristic of crim- 
inal gangs who tend to cluster around the centers 
of population. 

Brigandage is favored by physiographic con- 
ditions providing convenient hiding places such 
as inaccessible mountains, deserts, jungles. The 
Scottish highlands, the English forests, the 
mountains of Spain and Latin America, the 
Australian bush, the jungles of India and the 
deserts of the Near East and of northern Africa 
have furnished refuge for bands of brigands 
whose methods of operation have been in- 
fluenced by the character of the regional to- 
pography.* National boundaries often facilitate 
the escape of brigands from the law, especially 
w'herc the boundary administration offers com- 
plex problems. In Italy before the achievement 
of political unity brigands moved easily from 
one jurisdiction to another. Along the Mexican- 
American border brigandage has been rife. On 
the northern frontier between China and the 
disputed Manchurian region brigands, both 
Chinese and Russian, have raided back and 
forth. These activities have often endangered the 
relations between the countries concerned. But 
such forms of frontier pillage are to be distin- 
guished fmm fllibustering, which usually re- 
quires extensive preparations and often has 
political aims distinct from those of brigandage. 

Physiographic conditions arc,however, merely 
the external factors facilitating the operations of 
brigands. Brigandage usually has its origin in 
intolerable economic amditions, oppressive 
laws, political debility and racial and religious 
antagonisms; it thrives in conditions of chronic 
civil conflict, as in China and Mexico, and is 
often to be found associated with or as an after- 
math of war, civil war and revolution. Agrarian 
struggles, as in Croatia and Mexico, have been a 
fruitful source of brigandage. Often the income 
which the peasant gains from cultivating the 
land is supplemented by clandestine marauding. 
The struggle of peasant versus landlord creates 
a psychological condition in which on the one 
hand peasants turned brigands arc regarded 
sympathetically by the countryside, and in 
which on the other hand the proprietors permit 
their peons or serfs to sally forth against recalci- 
trant peasants in predatory &shion and subse- 
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quently to return to the grange. These were 
common occurrences dunng the 1926-29 rehgi* 
ous \^ara in Mexico. Brigandage is likely to 
flourish also where racul groups in ditferent 
stages of cultural de\ek>pment come into con- 
tact. This accounts for considerable brigandage 
m India, Afghanistan and Persia, for the raids of 
the Yaquis m Sonora, Mexico, for the actiMties 
of the Kirghiz tnbes and tor incidents in the 
opening of the American West Where ditlcr- 
ences in race have coinadcd with diflerencc*a in 
religion, as in the case ot the ^)|lanlards and 
Moors, bngandage has often found partisan 
protection on the part of the dominant racial and 
rehgious group. Bngandage has also, espciiall> 
in politically undeveloped countnes, been a fore- 
runner and aftermath of revolution This has 
been true in LNitin America and m Italy iKtore 
umflcation. In France before the revolution 
lawbreakers with many of the charactenstics of 
bngands were abetted, warned of danger and 
protected by the population suffering from 
oppression. 

This identification of the brigand’s activities 
with the social aspirations of the community has 
often i^nven him the protection and admiration of 
suffering portions of the people, especially in 
states subjugated by a foreign power In the case 
of a Robin Hood or a Pancho Villa the bngand 
has acquired fame as a protector of the poor and 
a despoiler of the nch. Sometimes romantic 
sentiments are attributed to bandits, such as 
courtesy to beauty in distress or speaal con- 
sideration to poets and bards But despite 
popular sentiment the true nature of the bandit 
18 not that of social reformer He is essentially 
selfish and has no fundamental interest in 
rectifying sooal evds. Frequently he enlists in 
causes in which he has no real interest, as m 
the national wars in the Balkans and in Italy 
before the unification and in the vanous religious 
wars in Mexico. Bngandage m such cases is 
difficult to distinguish from guenlla warfare 
earned on for some pohtical cause. But the 
converse — ^that nationalist opposition to foreign 
invasion is nothmg but bngandage — does not 
follow. The foreign mvader is apt to rationalize 
his behavior and express his mdignation by call- 
ing his opponents bngands. This has been true 
of the Amencan mannes fighting Sandino in 
Nicaragua and Charlemagne Peralte in Haiti, 
the Spaniards trying to capture the Cuban in- 
suigents, the French in recent years in Morocco 
and in their control of the Iberian pemnsula 
during the Napoleonic wan. 


Although the history of brigandage in any 
particnilar locality varies, the natural history of 
the bngand may be traced in broad terms. Re- 
clus in his Pnmtive Folk gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of how in eras before the rise of the modem 
state the bngand developed from a predatory 
bandit into a tax collector, a guarantor of order 
and a lord of the highway He started by harass- 
ing trade routes When he had sufliaent strength 
and confidence he fortified himself permanently 
at some strategic point where travelers, caravans 
and pack trains were obliged to pass. Gradually 
the violent features of his calling vanished and he 
exacted a fixtd tribute — a procedure that had 
the advantage of securing a permanent income 
without destroying the sources of it. Presently 
a second bngand, observing the profits that the 
locality yielded, set himself up across the way, 
and after a few preliminary skirmishes and 
scowhngs from their respective donjons the two 
came to an agreement to split the spoils and 
dnve off ail new poachers Ciradually their joint 
power was recogni/cd In return for mulcting 
the travelers they provided seciinty over a large 
area By this process of development the tribute 
exacted by the original bandit had become a 
fixed tax for guaranteed order A somewhat 
simibr process is still going on along the Bagdad 
trade routes John Dos Pissos in his Orient 
Express has humorously described a conflict 
between a caravan and a brigand band in which 
fighting has been reduced to a mock ceremony 
and both sides haggle over the amount of tribute. 

This is the principal role that the brigand 
plays in political oiganization In the interstices 
of regular pohtical control, where anarchic situa- 
tions arc potential, he steps in and improvises 
some sort of order— for a price Thus it is that 
although he is an outlaw the brigand chief often 
exercises control over considerable areas, that at 
times his alliance has been sought by powerful 
feudal grandees and by the pohtical authonties 
anxious to suppress incipient disorder ^d to 
preserve the equilibrium already established. 
Dr, Harvey J. Howard, an American captured 
by the Chinese hung hutzes^ has described 
collusion between the brigands and the town and 
military authonties, opium being the principal 
*'gnift” paid over for protection ind ammum- 
tion. Students of contemporary urban ‘•nickct- 
eenng” have observed the similarity between 
its development and that of brigandage, and the 
political role which, when completely organized, 
the lawless activity performs. 

Throughout the history of the western world 
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thn role Iw been nwst evident in periods of attempt to gain possession of the province, ten 
|» iti disintegration. During the decline of thousand Polish legionaries were set loose from 
the Homan kmpire, in the interlude when November, 1918, to the middle of 1919, and 
feudalim WM emerging but had not yet fully their activities were mainly those characteristic 
^tablishcd itself, brigandage was prevalent, of brigand bands. In the »invasions of the White 
Freemen, to avoid serfdom, fled to the forests army under Denikin, Wrangel and others, 
md formed roving bands. Mercenary soldiers, brigandage by detached units of both the Red 
discharged between ware, swelled their ranks or and the White forces was common, the peasants 
oig^ized themselves into separate bands to being the principal sufferers, 
maintain themselves by plunder until their In general the attempts of governments have 
semces should be again in demand. One of the been to suppress brigandage except in those 
edicts of Charles the Bald, characteristic of such cases where the brigands have proved tcinpo- 
a situation, was that these shifting g*^ups in- rarily valuable auxiliaries against invaders or 
stead of acting independently and hiring them- ri\al political authorities or where organized 
selves out now to this lord and now to that brigandage has seemed a lesser evil than com- 
should attach themselves to one lord perma- plete anarchy. Brigand bands have often proved 
nently. ^ valuable instruments for foreign powers which 

In another transition period, when the feudal ha\c for one reason or another desired the 
era was on tlie threshold of the modern state, weakening of the central government of the 
brigandage again became an inif^rtant phenom- country in w’hich they had an interest. The 
enon. In the la^t struggle against the central struggles over colonial politics in North Africa, 
government, and often in an effort to resist concessions in China and foreign investments in 
foreign subjugation, the brigands attached Mexico may be cited as instances, 
themselves to the feudal lords. inc\itjbly in the The control of brigandage has proceeded 
eases of resist 4 ince to foreign pn\er brigandage often by the strengthening and centralization of 
became involved with suppressed nationalistic the government and the consequent creation of a 
sentiments. Where, as in the Balkans, national disciplined constabulary, as in the case of the 
independence w’as not achieved until very Guardia Civil in Spain, organized in 1844, or 
recently, brigandage has been a recurrent the famous Rurales of Porfirio Diaz, a highly 
phenomenon. In general in such instances the paid corps into which many of the former bandit 
brigands wxtc protected by the underlying chiefs and their followers had been absorbed, 
population who, although they may have siif- The establishment of modem means of com- 
fered on occasion, felt more kinship with the municatii 1 has lessened the scope of brigand 
outlaws than with the foreign oppressors. It operations Thus in Mexico one of the notorious 
must l>c added that even where the brigands bandit nests of the country, celebrated in 
have contributed toward obtaining national Mama Vdyno*» novel I j)s bandidos del Rio Frio^ 
freedom they have often proved a serious prob- dominated the Valley of the Rfo Frio until the 
lem for the new governments w’hich have been building of a macadam highway from Mexico 
formed. City to Puebla through this remote mountain 

The disorganization caused by the World region and the resultant rise of a roadside center 
War, as by other wars, resulted in a widespread caused brigandage practically to disappear from 
recrudescence of brigandage. Especially in Rus- that area. Popular wrath has sometimes done 
sia, thf Balkans and other areas de\astated by aw^ay with the worst abuses: in the American 
the war, w'here economic disorganization and West the ** vigil* nee committees and in I^Iexico 
famine conditions prevailed and where u.e the “committees of social defense,” largely or* 
hordes of returning soldiers were not reabsorlu'd peasant composition, have voluntarily prot^ed 
in peaceful occupations, a vast amount of lawless the smaller towns from depredations; in Sicily to 
plundering took place. Where disputed areas lay this day groups of the people have combated the 
open, to be fought over by hostile emerging mafia, often refusing to submit their grievances 
nationalities, this condition was intensified. A to the police; in 1922 the Ukrainian population 
striking example was Galicia, which was overrun in Galicia, incensed at the semi-official brigand- 
by looting soldiers from the Ukraine and from age of the Polish soldiers, began a systematic 
Poland in a concerted terrorizing sponsored by campaign of violence against them, 
the two governments but with little systematized But in a more general way the control of 

control. Another was the Ukraine whcre,^in an brigandage has depended on the remedying of 
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the political diacHganization« the economic im« 
poveiiahment and the social oppression vrhich 
have constituted its underijdng causes. The 
extension of regular industrial pursuits into 
previously neglected areas has tended to limit 
banditry by creating a more stable population 
with vested iq^erests in pacific conditions. The 
throwing off of foreign yokes and the lil^enition 
of agrarian populations from peonage have had 
widespread effects. Less controllable, however, 
is that transition from one economic and social 
system to another which has often been funda- 
mental in the creation of brigandage. 

Carlfton Bfais 
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